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TO THE READER. 


If the quick sale of any Work, and the many Impressions 
and Translations of it, may be admitted as an argument in its 
favour, this Work must appear with great advantage; for, 
within a few years after its publication, there were several 
editions of it, in French, in Latin, in Dutch, in Italian, in 
Spanish, and in other Languages. The encouragement with 
which it has been constantly received throughout Europe, 
has been very great; and, from the time of its first Publica¬ 
tion to the present, the authority of Father Calmet has ever 
been looked upon with great respect. Nevertheless, there 
has not been an Edition of it in England for above Sixty 
Years, and the Work becoming scarce, and being sold at a 
very high Price, we have ventured to hope that an Edition of 
it, revised and improved, would certainly be acceptable to all 
who read the Bible, and who cannot but desire to understand 
what they read in that sacred Volume. 
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It Is universally acknowledged in all Christian countries, and by all Christian persons, that a just 
understanding of the Bible, which is the foundation of Christianity, is a most desirable acquisition; 
it is an acquisition, in pursuit of which, numbers of learned men in all ages, since it has been given 
to mankind, have cheerfully passed their lives, and engaged their learning ; and numbers in all coun¬ 
tries throughout Christendom are constantly employed in the present day, no less than former ages 
were, in illustrating and enforcing the doctrines and the precepts of this important volume. But 
this volume is important, not to men of learning only, or principally to those whose professional pur¬ 
suits lead them to more intimate acquaintance with it; it is of equal consequence to the unlearned, 
as to the learned ; to the simple, as to the wise. The duties it enjoins, the doctrines it delivers, are 
of universal concern ; no one is so exalted in rank or station, as to be above a knowledge of the Bi¬ 
ble 5 no one is so humble or depressed in situation of life, as to be condemned to ignorance of its in¬ 
teresting contents. 

It may be justly said of the Bible, that it ennobles the noble, it enriches the rich, it supports the 
poor, it guides the ignorant, and by exhibiting the bright prospects of immortal happiness, it con¬ 
soles the mind of man, under the inevitable, the necessary evils, which, in this state of probation, he- 
is called to endure. 

The Bible is addressed to every man’s own heart and bosom ; it appeals to every man’s sense and 
conscience; it calls on every individual, and enforces its eall, by the most awful sanctions; it pro¬ 
poses no trifle, no unnecessary business; but it offers life or death, blessings or curses, heaven or 
hell. 

We cannot wonder, that a volume of so great consequence to the happiness and welfare of mankind, 
should have employed many in the study of it: many, whom it has amply rewarded, both by pleasure 
and profit, as their knowledge of it has increased: and so copious is this volume in its nature, that 
it will still continue to be studied, and still continue amply to reward its students. 
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The Bible has this remarkable character belonging to it, its doctrines and its precepts are 
clear as light; open at once to the unprejudiced understanding; and approved at once by the 
unbiassed mind: even though delivered in distant ages of the world, by different persons, 
and on various occasions, its principles are wonderfully uniform and similar, wonderfully energetic 
and impressive. But though the character of its doctrines and precepts be clearness and 
plainness, yet wc cannot be surprised if some of its historic relations, and accounts of local 
matters, should appear, in some degree, confused: it certainly would be infinitely surprising if they 
were not so; especially when we reflect that many of them date very early, and some of them from 
the birth of time itself. The very antiquity of these may render them difficult to us of the present 
day, without any imputation on the original writer. Others refer to customs familiar to the people 
to whom they were addressed; but these may be obscure to us in England, though entirely free 
from obscurity to the inhabitants of the parts where their author wrote. Others refer to persons 
of whom it is necessary to know more than these volumes have recorded, in order to judge by the 
whole of such persons’ character, of the propriety of so much as they incidentally offer; the sacred 
accounts may be perfect for the purpose to which they were designed, while imperfect in respect to 
what may be gathered from other quarters. Others refer to cities, once great and populous, now 
ruined and deserted; of these we wish geographical and historical information, more, perhaps, than 
the Bible affords. In short, it is notorious that Empires, Kingdoms, and States, that Emperors, 
Kings, and Statesmen, have flourished, and have ceased to flourish ; they have risen to greatness, and 
have sunk to oblivion, during the course of the Bible history : by the further knowledge of their 
story, as collected from ancient authors, who incidentally or purposely mention the same subjects, 
we clear many particulars, which, in the Bible being only glanced at, appear intricate or perplexed. 

There are, in the prophetic parts of this book, many which relate to particular Persons and States. 
The completion of these prophecies is not always recorded in the Bible ; but we know from other his¬ 
tories that they were fulfilled ; and a knowledge of when, or how these were fulfilled, directs us to 
the confidence -to be placed in others of the same kind, and justifies our regard to the sacred pre¬ 
dictions in general. 

There are many persons of whom we could wish to know more than is related in the Bible; and of 
whom we may know more, by diligent study: for example; I suppose there never was a Christian 
who read his Bible, who did not wish to know the end of Caiaphas, of Pontius Pilate, of Herod, 
of the Pharisees, the Saducees, &c. &c. all concerned in the crucifying of Jesus, our‘Lord : or, 
who did not wish to know the particulars of that punishment which fell on the Jews, and on Jerusa¬ 
lem, for their rejection of the Messiah : or, who would not feel a satisfaction in reading the history 
of the accomplishment of our Lord’s predictions, respecting that holy place which was to be trodden 
down by the Gentiles : or, on another subject, I suppose every Christian, without, exception, must 
feel a pleasure in tracing the progress of the Gospel among all nations, and its influence in reforming, 
-humanizing, and blessing mankind. 

Now, if on these comparatively recent events, we desire information, and exert our industry to 
acquire it j if these, to be properly understood, must be studied, what shall we say of events which 
date thousands of years before them; which, in consequence, are liable to more considerable ambi¬ 
guity, if not obscurity ,* and from the manner in which they are related, are difficult to us now, 
though of no difficulty to their original readers ? If we find it necessary, by perusing history, to 
transport ourselves eighteen hundred or two thousand years back, into past ages of time, surely it 
cannot be less necessary, that on articles of double that antiquity, we should use every means of 
information, and embrace every possible method of obtaining a competent acquaintance with them, 
of understanding them, and of viewing them in their true light. 
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Add to these considerations, the different languages in which the sacred books are written, and the 
necessity of intimate knowledge with the things they describe, in order to comprehend correctly the 
description given of them, and we shall readily acquiesce in the conclusion, that however an attentive 
perusal of the Bible may make a Christian reader spiritually wise, yet there will remain many things 
of which he will desire to be informed ; many things will appear uncouth, which he could wish were 
regulated; many will seem difficult, which he could wish were explained ; and many on which his 
judgment is capable of receiving further satisfaction, even while his admission of them is frank and 
ready. 

The manners, and customs, and modes of life, are so various in various countries, that with great 
difficulty they are explained to each other; and with still greater difficulty, their propriety is respect¬ 
ively admitted. The common and ordinary occurrences of life are, in their relation, extremely 
embarrassing to those accustomed to a domestic economy, entirely different, perhaps directly oppo¬ 
site : in a cold country, that desire of shade which animates the inhabitants of a hot country, appears 
perfectly ridiculous; in a country almost daily watered by showers, the mention of vain twice a year, 
the first and the second rain, or the early and the latter rain, is quite unintelligible; in a country 
of houses, every allusion to the properties of tents is lost, or even, perhaps, is misunderstood and 
misemployed. 

The same Reasoning may be applied to the natural history of the Bible: the Leviathan and 
Behemoth may be very finely described ; but who, in England, is the wiser for the description ? 
who ever saw either of these creatures, to judge of its propriety ? and for want of information on this 
subject, what impertinent remarks have been made! what false opinions have been vented! Some 
have called Behemoth, the elephant ; some the hippopotamos; creatures equally foreign to us; 
some have called him the buffalo; the wild-ox; the —; and some have called him the devil!! 1 
Amid such uncertainty, it is desirable, if possible, to procure a just and determinate idea of the 
natural history of the sacred Scriptures ; and to demonstrate the proper application of the descrip¬ 
tion to the creature or subject described. >«., ... 

Without pursuing this train of argument further, there is no need to instance in numerous partic¬ 
ulars our proposition, that a clear and concise illustration of Holy Writ is desirable, it is sufficient, 
that it must be acknowledged, that, however clear and express the Scriptures may be on their prin¬ 
cipal subjects, yet on others, information is much wanted, to enable the reader to understand them, 
as they were originally meant, and as he could wish. 

Now, though Notes on passages of the Bible, where these or other difficulties occur, may be of 
some use, yet, to demonstrate their general insufficiency, it is enough to reflect, in the first place, 
that Notes cannot illustrate articles, though appertaining to the Bible, unless expressly mentioned 
in the passage they arc designed to explain. Secondly, that they can never allow the room, the pro¬ 
portion, to certain subjects, which is due to their importance; and. Thirdly, they are of necessity 
unconnected in their nature, and never present to the reader the whole of a subject together. 

To remedy these defects, the author, Dom Calmet, composed his Comments at large, and after¬ 
ward this Dictionary. As the present Edition of it is an entire revision of the Work, let us hear 
the sentiments of the original author, extracted from his own preface: “ When we engaged in this 
undertaking, we considered these two things ; first, the general duty of one employed about a Dic¬ 
tionary ; and, secondly, what it is that distinguishes a Dictionary of the Bible from all other works 
of the like nature. As to a Dictionary in general, whoever would succeed in writing one, should 
take care, that the notions to be given of the terms and things spoken of, should be clear and dis¬ 
tinct ; that an account should be inserted of their Etymologies, Definitions, Descriptions and Divisions; 
that confusion, a too great enlargement upon things, and an excessive brevity, are to be avoided ; 
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things should be discoursed on at their full length, snob authors should be directed to, as have 
written best upon them, and the readers referred to the originals. Anally, though in Works of this 
kind, a world of things are heaped together, and fuets very different from one another, yet it should 
be so managed, that the same system of Chronology, Geography, Divinity, and Philosophy, should 
viably prevail t hroughautj and, particularly, that ootyectures should not be offered as certainties } 
for the first idea of a Dictionary supposes it to he the standard of language, aad a rale wiwreby to 
judge of the truest and most common notions. 

“ As ^ ,naUer of the Bible ia almost infiaitely extensive, it either might be all entirely compre¬ 
hended in a Dictionary, or some part of it only may be reserved for such a design. The Hebrew 
Dictionaries, arc Dictionaries of the Bible, inasmuch as they explain the Hebrew words whieh are to 
be found in the original text of the Old Testament. Pasor’s does the same for the Greek text of 
the New. 

“ The several Hebrew, Greek, and Latin Concordances of the Old and New Testaments, may he 
reduced t« the same elaas, since they severally include all the words of these texts in an alphabetical 
order, 

“ We proposed, therefore, to publish a Dictionary of the Bible, after the method of our Comment 
upon Scripture; that is to say, we confine ourselves principally to the letter, history, and criticism 
of the Bible; we explain difficult terms, compare the text of the Vulgate with the Hebrew, show 
exactly the situation of such provinces, cities, towns, mountains, and rivers, as are spoken of in Scrip¬ 
ture ; we settle the true Chronology of the most Memorable Events, and endeavour to explain the 
names of Plant s, Precious Stones, Ani mats, and Fruits; to relate what we know of the Customs, Festi¬ 
vals, and Ceremonies of the Hebrews; of their Coins, and Measures of length and capacity; so that 
this Dictionary may he looked upon, not only as an Abridgment of our Comment, but even as a Supple¬ 
ment to it, and may serve instead oi Prolegomena and Introductions to the Scripture, and supply the 
want of those books which treat of the Chronology, History, and Geography of the sacred Writings; 
of the Polity, Commonwealth, Paws, Manners, and Ceremonies of the Jews; of their Plants, Precious 
Stones, Animals, and Diseases. So that this work may be considered as a library for those in 
meaner oireumstances, and a very useful repertory for all others who would read the Scripture with 
advantage. Men of learning will find here, an epitome of what they have read in different authors; 
and they who have not many books, will see here a summary of what is generally said upon every 
subject. 

“ In that P 54 ** which belongs to history, we have given the Lives of the chief persons, whose names 
are set down in Scripture and Josephus; and this, as mueli as possible, in the very words of the 
sacred and original authors, without omitting any considerable circumstance. Experience hath taught 
us, that this way of relating things is both the shortest and most certain. By following this track, 
the whole work is interspersed with historical passages taken from the books of oriental authors, 
whieh relate to the history, and the sacred antiquities of the Old Testament, as also with traditions 
fwm the old Arabians, descended from Abraham and fshmael, who preserved some footsteps of the 
truth, though in many oireumstances altered and disguised. 

“ The authors of Dictionaries generally do no more than shew in gross, at the end of every artiele, 
the chronological marks of such faets as they report, without giving themselves the trouble to fix 
these marks to every particular fact. To avoid this ineonveniency, we thought ourselves obliged, 
as the history requires it, to cite the authors from whom we borrow what we relate; and to note at 
the same time, not only the year of the world, but the years likewise before Jesus Christ, and before 
the valgar era. We not only relate what we lean from Seripture of the Patriarchs, but have set 
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dawn too what we find concerning them in apocryphal authors ; not forgetting tossy something of the 
boohs, whether genuine or spurious, that are attributed to tbein. 

“ When we speak of (he Bible in general, we treat of the texts, and several versions of it; and when 
we consider every book of Scripture In particular, we give a summary of each, with an account of- 
the authors of them ; of their being received in the canon of Scripture, of the difficulties started con¬ 
cerning the person, time, and other circumstances of the Work. We have explained at large, what¬ 
ever relates to the Hebrew text, the Polyglots, Septuagint, Vulgate, Targums and Talmud ; and we 
have said enough of them to give those a competent knowledge of these matters, who have not leisure 
to go so far as the spring-head in their inquiries. We have been exact in the constant citation of our 
authors, that others might be able to compare or see those things at length, which the compendious¬ 
ness of a Dictionary engages us to abridge. Wheu any thing has appeared to us to he of conse¬ 
quence, we have at the end of the article relating to it, expressly named the books and authors that 
are more particular upon it. 

“ In treating on the Festivals, Laws, and Ceremonies of the Jews, we have not only shewn what is 
to be found in Scripture on these articles, but likewise, what both Jewish and Christian authors 
say of them ; and farther, we have given some account of the Customs of the present Jews. 

“ We have included in this Work, the substance of many dissertations and particular treatises ; we 
have inserted lists of the several Judges of Israel, of the Kings of Israel and Judah, of the Princes of 
the Astnonean race, of the Governors of Judah under the Romans, of the Kings of Egypt and Syria, 
from the time of Alexander the Great, and of the Jewish High-Priests ; together with a Genealogical 
Table of Herod’s descendants, Tables of the Coins and Measures of the Hebrews, and reductions of 
them to the standard of our own coins, weights and measures. 

“ We have ehieily followed the chronology of Usher, which hitherto hath been esteemed the most 
aecurate that we have, and has been followed by the generality of modern writers. With this, we 
have all along joined the years of Jesus Christ and those of the vulgar era, that the reader at one 
view might discern the relation that these epoehs have to one another. At the end of all, we have 
added an Hebrew Calendar, wherein wc have observed, the principal Feasts, Fasts, and Solemnities 
that are taken notice of, not only in common calendars, but likewise in the most ancient that the Jews 
have. Mgny things also concerning Chronology, may be seen in the body of the Dictionary, under 
the articles, Fears, Months , Days, Jubilee ; besides the lists of kings, priests, and princes already 
spoken of which have some relation to chronology, we have further prefixed to this Work, an Univer¬ 
sal Chronological Table, from the beginning of the world, to the destruction of Jerusalem by the Ro¬ 
mans ; and wherever the dates have been omitted, that defect may be supplied by this table. 

“ One thing whereof we were particularly careful in this Work was, to clear the geography of holy 
Scripture, the knowledge of this being, as we are persuaded, indispensably necessary, in order to the 
making any progress in the study of the Scriptures. But as we have very few lights on this article, 
and ignorance is preferable to error, we have set down so much only as we know, and may declare as 
certain. The geographies! Maps, Plans, and Descriptions of Places, that are here inserted, have all 
along their proofs with them, which will be found under every article of the Dictionary. We are 
very much obliged to the labours of M. Reland, who has written two volumes in quarto upon the 
geography of Palestine. When the plaees we describe are famous and considerable, we give a kind 
of history of every thing remarkable which hath happened to them, and of all the revolutions to which 
they have been subject; examples of this are to be seen in Jerusalem, Samaria, Tyre, &o. But as 
the design of this Dictionary is only to facilitate the understanding of the Bible, we have generally 
confined ourselves to represent the condition of such places and eities no farther than to the taking of 
Jerusalem by the Romans, and to the end of the first century. 
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“ Very little concerning morality will be expected here. Preachers hare their common Latin Con¬ 
cordances, and their moral Dictionaries, which, in this particular, will abundantly supply them. The 
letter, history, and criticism of Scripture, are the principal objects of our care. There are few 
names of places or persons that are passed by unobserved; if some hare been omitted, it was because 
there was nothing to be said concerning them, the Scriptures having transmitted nothing to us but 
their names. We hare seldom said any thing of the etymologies and signification of proper names, 
having chosen to reserve that for a distinct Dictionary, which we have placed at the end of this. 

“ Lastly, That pleasure and profit may be joined together in this Dictionary, several persons of 
consideration have obliged us to represent the Antiquities of the Hebrews, and ceremonies of the 
Jews, in figures, so that let the explanation of them be what it will, the prints will be sure to make 
things more sensible and clear, and by this means contribute to the better understanding of the holy 
Seripture, and satisfy the reader’s curiosity. 

" We, therefore, employed the ablest masters in delineating and engraving the principal antiquities 
of the old Hebrews, and the modern Jews ; such as Noah’s Ark, the Tower of Babel, the Tabernacle 
and Utensils of it, Solomon’s and Ezekiel’s Temples, the same rebuilt by Herod the Great, the House 
of Cedar, built by Solomon, for his queen; Monuments, Habits, and chief Ceremonies; Plans and 
Views of the most celebrated Places in the Holy Land; and many other things besides, which we 
have represented according to the descriptions that we have of them in Seripture, or the Jewish 
writers. 

“ As to those things whereof there is either no mention at all in Scripture, or not a very clear one, 
we have taken our account of them from the old historians, particularly Josephus, from travellers 
and commentators, supplying this way what to us appeared to be most probable, and most agree¬ 
able to truth, relating to the Times, Countries, Manners, and Customs of the Ancients. We do not 
therefore affirm every thing which we have had thus represented in figures to be absolutely certain ; 
but we hope at least that we have come as near to truth as is possible in matters so remote and ob¬ 
scure, and that we have, in sortie degree, cleared and explained the Jewish Antiquities. And though 
all that has been thus engraved by our direction be not new, the public, notwithstanding, is obliged 
to us for collecting in this Dictionary, not only many things that are new, but almost every thing be¬ 
sides most curious, that is elsewhere to be met with on this subject.” 

It is now necessary to attend to what is proposed in this edition : 

In the Jirst place, as the original, by Calmet, was intended for the service of those who used the 
Vnfgate Latin Version, the author had introduced perpetual references to that version ; and had paid 
more attention to it, than it can justly demand, considered simply as a version : these references, and 
that attention, are in this edition diminished j and, instead of passages of Seripture being given in 
Latin, they are, for the most part, given in the words of our English translation. In some places, 
indeed, a few words are exchanged for others esteemed more correct; and in many more places, 
for the sake of conciseness, the general sense is given, without a minute attention to the very words. 

Secondly, considerable retrenchments are made from the author's relations of certain stories: it 
might be proper in him, writing in a country where Bibles were not in sueh plenty as they are in 
England, to suppose his reader little, if at all, acquainted with Scripture : and he did right to coun¬ 
teract, in some degree, the scarcity of Bibles, by enlarging on some of the contents of that sacred vol¬ 
ume. But we have supposed, that no such management was necessary to us, that most of our readers 
were not now for the first time perusing these accounts, but that they desired farther satisfaction, rather 
than initiatory information ; and, indeed, it seemed an unnecessary ineumberanee to include in this 
Work, the verbatim relation of a story which may be purchased in its proper plaee in the Bible, and 
with so much important accompaniment, at whatever rate, from cheapness to splendour, may be 
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desired. Nevertheless, in justice to ourselves, we must remark, that we hare not cancelled any story: 
we have only abridged it; neither have we omitted any of its peculiarities, if it have any; we have 
neither, to our knowledge, flinched from its difficulties, nor shrunk from an endeavour to explain 
them: on this particular, we must, however, suggest, that many things may seem difficulties to those, 
to whom the consideration of these subjects is new ; which, being familiar to us, are so easy, we per¬ 
ceive no necessity of explanation: just as a person visiting a foreign country, observes immediately 
on his arrival, a variety of little peculiarities, which vanish from his notice after he has resided 
there a time; this we have experienced, and this, if our readers will bear it in mind, will often times 
excuse a seeming omission, while it encourages the reader to prosecute his inquiries, in expectation 
that ere long, what he now considers as an omission, his better knowledge would have regarded as 
a superfluity. 

Thirdly, we have transposed many of the original articles under other words, and into other places, 
from their original situation ,• this we have done in conformity to the genius and course of our language, 
to the expressions used in our translation, to the familiar phrases which are common to the Christian 
world, and are in constant use, and to our own opinion of general propriety: this has been a great 
labour ; but will be found by the reader a great improvement. 

Fourthly, We have wholly transposed the Hebrew and Greek names, with their explanations, and 
have inserted them, and those of some other words, in the regular alphabet, instead of forming a 
division by themselves: as thereby a reader may obtain very useful information by accident, while no 
injury is done to him who is seeking any particular subject, as the word still preserves its alphabetical 
order. 

Fifthly, As the author had mingled in his remarks, sentiments which Protestants in general justly 
reject, we have endeavoured, uniformly, to omit all such; and while we would not willingly either 
neglect, or impair truth, we have thought it our duty not to insert opinions for the sake of confuting 
them, unless on account of some peculiarity, whether whimsical or plausible, but rather by offering 
what we esteem to be the genuine, undisguised, unmingled, representations, doctrines, or inferences 
of the Bible, to render that standard more intelligible, more familiar, more easy, and in consequence, 
more pleasant, to whoever wishes to read it with understanding, and to profit. 

We have to regret the necessity which the present time has laid us under, to add, that some such 
work as this Dictionary is peculiarly requisite, when the doctrines, the histories, the principles, and 
the authority of the Bible, have been misunderstood, misrepresented, both as to their nature and to 
their influence; we say no more on this subject, it is too painful; but the reader will give it its due 
importance. 

But the principal object, and that which has engaged most of our concern, is, the additions which 
it has been thought necessary to make, and which have been made, in innumerable places: for these 
we are altogether responsible; and upon these, we have exerted our best judgment, and we hope to 
good effect. These might have been very much enlarged, but, not being willing to extend them too 
far under their articles, or at least, supposing that many of them would be more acceptable in an¬ 
other form, we have allotted a separate division of our Work as a kind of Miscellaneous Repository, 
for articles of several kinds, such as the follow ing: 1 . For those which assume more the appearance 
of dissertations, than of articles for a Dictionary; which yet we thought we could not alter with¬ 
out injury. 2 . For those on which we had doubts; or, at least, had not formed a decisive opinion; 
and on which we request the sentiments of our Correspondents, by way of further elucidation. 

3 . For those sent us by correspondents, whose assistance, and whose remarks, we solicit, and to 
which we shall pay all proper respect; for, however any person may use all his endeavours, and all his 
skill, in conducting so copious a Work as the present, there will still be some slips, and some defic¬ 
iencies, which may strike a stranger, (a fresh eye) and which, hereby, may be corrected as the work 
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proceeds. 4. For a number of little accounts, hints, explanations of phrases, &c» 4*. which will 
not easily range under any head in a Dictionary; yet, which are pleasing to know, if not 
absolutely necessary to be known. 5. For attention to the relations of travellers, in a manner dis¬ 
tinct from what is possible in the regular order of the Dictionary; here they may be referred to 
repeatedly, and here a single account may illustrate five or six articles in the Dictionary: now it 
would be improper to repeat this five or six times, and equally improper to give the reader the trou¬ 
ble of so many references, (and most of all improper to omit it) if it may be avoided, and we hope it 
will by this part of our plan ; while yet we must own the pleasure to be enjoyed in the perusal of 
these extracts, (no small object to the younger part of our readers) and the satisfaction testified by 
the public w ith those on the same plan, by the late Mr. Harmer, have been principal considera¬ 
tions in inducing us to adopt this mode of disposing of them. 

In mentioning Mr. Habmer, we embrace the opportunity of paying a tribute of respect to that 
gentleman’s memory; he has done much toward turning the attention of the public into a right chan¬ 
nel : we desire to be understood as very, very sensible of his merits, and under obligations to him j 
nevertheless, we flatter ourselves we may have corrected some things in him, and have set other 
things in a dearer light than he has done ; and this will not appear presumptuous, we hope, when we 
hint that, before we had seen his works, we had for our private use, adopted his idea, and had notic¬ 
ed how well the Scriptures might be illustrated by the accounts of travellers ; how far we are worthy 
of being his successors, the public will determine. 

As to our Plates, they shall speak for themselves; Father Calmet was a man of learning, but no 
artist; his plates, are ill chosen, and for the most part, void of authenticity: they are not to be 
depended on. He saw the propriety and utility of Plates, but knew not from what sources to draw 
them; and he confesses, he could not warrant their genuineness. Mr. Harmer has no Plates of 
any kind. We claim the merit of first oiibring to the British public, a set of Plates, capable of illus¬ 
trating and embellishing the Bible: to say more on what must be seen to be judged of, would be 
useless ; to say less, would be injustice to the Artist who has had the direction of this part of our 
undertaking. This department has been engaged in, under a very great expense, as indeed has the 
whole of the Work, and we now call on the Public, on the Professors of Religion, and on the Christ- 
mmi world at large, to honour this Work with their support, if they consider its subject as worthy 
their esteem, and if the execution of it meets their approbation. 
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A. x A. This letter is the first, or leader, in most, 
if not in all, alphabets. At present, we only re¬ 
mark, that it is first in those of the Hebrews and 
the Greeks; which explains. Rev. ch. i. 8. xxi. 6. 
xxii. 13, where our Lord says, he is (A) Alpha, 
and (a) Omega, the beginning and the end (i. e. 
of the divine dispensations) and so, in a sense, 
analogous to the first, and to the last, letter of 
the alphabet. “A and Xi.” ch. i. v. 11. The 
repetition of these words is omitted in some 
MSS. in the Yulgate, and in some other versions: 
some editors reject them. 

Beside this, the Hebrew (u) Aleph, A, signifies 
chief, Gen. xxxvi. or leader; or guide, Mic. vii. 
5. or conductor; a friend on whom reliance 
may be placed, Prov. xvi. 28. Taking it in the 
former, whieh is the most general and usual 
sense, it applies very expressively to our Lord, 
Christ. Moreover, as it is a thought after the 
Jewish manner, it forms one of the arguments 
for the Revelations being written by a person of 
that nation; as such a thought would not perhaps 
have occurred to a stranger who might have at¬ 
tempted the forgery. Though it must be owned 
that sometimes the Greeks distinguished persons 
of rank by calling them letter A, yet I recollect 


none in whieh they have included Omega (the 
last letter of the alphabet) in such a character. 

Indeed the Jews had mysterious significations, de¬ 
rived from, or applied to, every letter of their al¬ 
phabet ; and this formed no inconsiderable part 
of what was called the cabala, or cabalistic sci¬ 
ence : the numbers expressed by letters, the words 
which expressed the powers of letters, and many 
other fanciful combinations arose from this sci¬ 
ence. Such science (falsely so called) is the foun¬ 
dation of the following apocryphal tale; which 
may serve as a specimen of the nature of their 
inventions: 

A. The spurious gospel of the infancy of Jesus 
a Christ (but not written till some centuries after 
his death) relates, that the schoolmaster who had 
requested our Saviour might be taught by him, 
was preparing to shew him his alphabet, but that 
Jesus repeated it entire to him, before he had 
learned it of him, and began even to explain the 
prophets to him. Another copy of the same 
gospel imports, that his master having pointed 
out to him the letter A, or Aleph, Jesus desired 
to know of him what the letter Aleph meant, i. e. 
the mysterious signification of it ? His master 
then reproving him with threats, Jesus discoursed 
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to him concerning the several letters of the al¬ 
phabet, of their figures, power, and signification, 
in a manner which so much surprised liim, that 
he sent him back to lus parents, as beyond his 
instruction. 

This story is evidently imitated from that of Jesus 
among the doctors, Luke cli. ii. 46. It shews 
how anciently that account was misunderstood, 
and may well stand as an instance of the folly 
of being wise above what is written. Thus 
have the deficiencies in the history of our Lord’s 
life which divine Providence has permitted, been 
supplied, and ill supplied, by the invention of men. 

AARON, pnx, Lofty, or mountainous, from in, 
Har, a mountain. According to St. Jerom, 
mountain of strength. 

AARON, son of Annum and Jochebed, of the tribe 
of Levi, Ex. vi. 20. born a.m. 2430, ante a.d. 
1574. He w as three years older than his brother 
Moses, ch. vii. 7. being bom the year before 
Pharaoh’s edict, which enjoined the destruction 
of the Hebrew male infants, ch. i. 22. God 
having revealed himself to Moses in the burning 
bush, and directed him to deliver the Israelites 
from the oppression of the Egyptians, Moses 
would have excused himself, by representing the 
natural impediment of Isis speech ; but God, in 
reply, told him, that his brother Aaron should 
be his prophet and interpreter, and should de¬ 
liver what they had to say. Of this God gave 
Moses a sign, which he accomplished by inspiring 
Aaron at the same time with the design of meet¬ 
ing Moses on his return into Egypt. Aaron ad¬ 
vanced as far as the Mount of God, ch. iv. 27. 
where Moses related to him all that God had 
said ; after which both went together into Egypt, 
a.m. 2513, ante a.d. 1491. 

Soon they assembled the elders of Israel, and com¬ 
municated to them the will of God, to free them 
from their bondage. Afterward, they presented 
themselves before Pharaoh, declared to him the 
orders they had received, and wrought several 
miracles, according to their commission from 
God, ch. iv. 29, 30, 31. But this prince hard¬ 
ened himself; expelled them from his presence, 
and commanded his officers to withhold the straw 
used by the Hebrews in makingbrieks for him. 
Overwhelmed with despair, the Hebrew s bitterly 
complained to Moses and Aaron; who, in the 
name of God, encouraged them ; assured them 
he would overcome the opposition of the Egyp¬ 
tians, and the obstinacy of Pharaoh, by so many 
plagues and prodigies as should eventually com¬ 
pel them to dismiss the Hebrews; which* in ef¬ 
fect he accomplished. See Moses. 

After the Exodus of Israel, and during their stay 
in the wilderness, Aaron and his sons were ap¬ 


pointed by God to exercise in perpetuity the of¬ 
fice of priests, in the tabernacle, ch. xxix. 9. & 
rid. ch. xix. 22, 24. Aaron was respected in 
Israel as in dignity after Moses. 

When the Amalekites attacked Israel, Moses went 
up a hill, with Aaron and Ilur, and while Josh¬ 
ua was engaging the enemy below, Moses on 
the hill was lifting up lus hands, which Aaron 
and Hur supported, to prevent his being tired. 

Moses being gone up the mountain to receive the 
law of God, after the ratification of the cove¬ 
nant made with Israel, Aaron, his sons and sev¬ 
enty elders, followed him, not indeed to the top, 
and here saw vl'here the Lord was present, with¬ 
out receiving any prejudice. But during the 
forty days of Moses’s continuance in the mount, 
the people, become impatient, tumultuously ad¬ 
dressed themselves to Aaron, saying, Make us 
Gods which shall go btfore us: for as for this 
Moses, who brought us wp out of the land of 
Egypt, we wot not what is become of him, ch. 
xxxii. 1 . & seq. Aaron bid them bring their 
pendants, and the earrings of their wives and 
children; these melted down, were made into a 
golden calf, which being placed on a pedestal the 
people danced, and diverted themselves, about 
this idol, saying, These be thy Gods, 0 Israel, 
which brought thee up out of the land of Egypt. 

The Lord informed Moses of the sin of the Is- 
realites, ch. xxxii. 7. Moses immediately de¬ 
scended, having in his hands the tablets of the 
law, which, as he came near the camp, and ob¬ 
served what passed there, he threw on the ground, 
and broke, reproaching the people with their 
transgression, and Aaron with his weakness. 
Aaron excused himself, humbled himself, was 
pardoned, and continued in the priesthood. 

After the tabernacle was built, Moses consecrated 
Aaron with the holy oil, and invested him with 
the sacred ornaments. 

Aaron and his sister Miriam having murmured 
against their brother Moses, on account of his 
wife, who was (an Ethiopian, in our translation 
rather) a Midianite, a Cushite, Numb. xii. 1 . & 
seq. Miriam was immediately struck with a 
leprosy ; which punishment having convinced 
Aaron, he acknowledged his fault, and asked 
forgiveness of Moses both for liimself and his 
sister. 

Some time after, Korah, Dathan, and Abiram re¬ 
volted against Moses and Aaron, ch. xvi. a.m. 
2015, ante a.d. 1489. Korah pretended that 
the priesthood belonged to him as much as to 
Aaron, both being of the tribe of Levi; and Da¬ 
than and Abiram being of the tribe of Reuben, 
aspired to share with Moses in the sovereign 
authority and government. God discovered hi* 
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indignation against these rebels in a remarka¬ 
ble manner ; for the earth opening, swallowed 
up them and their faction. 

The next day, the people accusing Moses and 
Aaron of this slaughter, the Lord caused a 
plague to break out among them, which seized 
on the camp, and consumed many of them, Numb, 
xvi. 41. but Aaron running with his censer, 
placed himself between the living and the dead, 
and the plague was stayed. Another miracle 
God wrought to secure the priesthood to him : 
Moses having taken twelve rods, or small twigs, 
of an almond tree from the princes of the twelve 
tribes, and one from Aaron, he placed them in 
the tabernacle, having written upon each the 
name of that tribe whereunto it belonged, and 
upon Aaron’s the name of this high priest. The 
next day, when the rods were taken out and .in¬ 
spected, Aaron’s rod appeared bearing leaves, 
blossoms, and fruit at the same time, but the rest 
were barren. This rod therefore was placed 
within the most holy place, to perpetuate the re¬ 
membrance of this prodigy. 

Aaron married Elisheba the daughter of Ammin- 
adab, of the tribe of Judah, Ex. vi. 23. by whom 
he had four sons, Nadab and Abiliu, Eleazar 
and Ithama, Lev. x. 1, 2. The two first were 
killed by fire from heaven, as a punishment for 
presuming to offer incense with strange fire in 
their censers. From the two others the race of 
the high priests was continued in Israel. 

Aaron with Moses not sufficiently expressing their 
confidence in God, when he commanded them 
to strike the rock at Kadesh, he declared they 
should not enter the promised land ; and soon 
after, the Lord ordered Aaron to ascend Mount 
Hor, at the foot whereof the Hebrews were en¬ 
camped, there to be gathered to his fathers. 
Here he stripped himself of his pontifical orna¬ 
ments in the view of all the people, and put them 
on Eleazar his eldest son, and successor in the 
high priesthood; this done, he died, aged a hun¬ 
dred and twenty three years, and was buried, 
by Moses, and his son, in a cave of this moun¬ 
tain. Israel mourned thirty days for him. 

For further particulars of the life of Aaron, the 
reader may consult Exodus, Leviticus, and the 
book of Numbers, as far as the twentieth chap¬ 
ter, and twenty fourth verse of this last book, 
wherein we have a relation of his death. The 
author of Ecclesiastieus enlarges greatly on his 
character, ch. xiv. v. 7. The Hebrews fix the 
day of his death, and the feast which they ob¬ 
serve upon it, to the first day of their fifth month, 
•tb, which answers pretty nearly to our July, 
O.S. supposing the year to begin at Easter. 

1* \ 


Aaron’s sepulchre has hitherto continued unknown. 
The scripture tells us, Deut. x. 6. that Aaron 
died at Mosera ; and elsewhere, Numb, xxxiii. 
38. that he died upon Mount Hor; Mount Hor 
being near the encampment at Mosera. He died 
in the arms of Moses his brother, and of Elea¬ 
zar his son, and successor in the high priest¬ 
hood. They buried him in some cave belong¬ 
ing to this mountain, and concealed the place of 
his interment from the knowledge of the Israel¬ 
ites ; perhaps fearing lest in after ages they 
might pay superstitious worship to him. 

REMARKS ON THE HISTORY OJ? AARON. 

I. In reviewing the life of Aaron, the first subject 
worthy of notice is, the manner of his introduc¬ 
tion into the history: he at once appears as a 
kind of assistant, and so far an inferior to his 
brother Moses ; yet Aaron had some advantages, 
which seem to entitle him to prior consideration. 
He was the elder brother, was an eloquent speak¬ 
er, and was favoured by divine inspiration. 
Why he was not preferred to Moses in respect 
to authority we have no cause assigned ; and it 
is not now for us to assign any other than the 
divine good pleasure. 

H. Among the most confirming signs given by God 
to Moses, no doubt, we must reckon the inter¬ 
view with his brother Aaron $ which being pre¬ 
dicted by God, and directly happening, was very 
convincing to Moses. See something similar in 
the case of Jeremiah, ch. xxxii. v. 8. It should 
seem also, that Aaron would not have under¬ 
taken a journey of two months, from Egypt to 
Mount Sinai (Shaw’s Travels) at great hazard, 
and at much expense, unless he had been well 
assured of the authority which sent him ; neither 
could he have expected to find Moses where he 
did find him, unless by divine direction; since 
the place, afterward called the Mount of God, 
was then private, and unfrequented. In as much, 
therefore, as Aaron was a sign to Moses, by 
meeting him there, so Moses was a sign to 
Aaron. Aaron seems to have joined Moses af¬ 
ter the affair of Zipporah ; no doubt, he narrated 
to Moses, the events in Egypt, the death of the 
former, Pharaoh, &c. 

III. It should seem that Aaron was in Egypt, in cir¬ 
cumstances superior to those of the lower class 
of people ; one from among such as were kept to 
their daily bondage, could ill have spared time 
and money for a journey to Horeb; his family 
and his task would have missed him too much. 

I think we may suppose, that though the family 
of these brothers had no pretension to sovereign 
authority by descent, they were probably of eon- 
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sidcration by their property, or their office, or by 
some other way. 

It seems every way probable, that Aaron was a 
governor over the Israelites, while building the 
pyramids. See Pyramid. Whether he was the 
chief ruler, or whether suborilinate, cannot be 
determined; perhaps the former: he was certain¬ 
ly under the authority of Pharaoh’s officers, yet 
might be the head of his own people ; for it is 
customary in the east, for all societies, trades, &c. 
to have a head, who is responsible to govern¬ 
ment : and I rather think somewhat of this kind 
was the case, because we do not read of any in¬ 
trusion of Aaron into office, or any election by the 
people, or any charge of such assuming brought 
against him by Pharaoh ; but, both Moses and 
Aaron seein to be acknowledged by Pharaoh him¬ 
self, and evidently by many of his servants, to be 
of great consideration, and, apparently, to be the 
proper persons who should remonstrate, &c. on 
behalf of the Israelites to the king. 

Aaron performed the miracles before Pharaoh, 
such as changing his rod into a serpent, Ac. with¬ 
out any (recorded) wonder expressed by Pharaoh 
how a person kept to his daily labour, should 
acquire such skill, such eloquence, Ac. Had 
Moses and Aaron been merely private persons in 
t he estimation of Pharaoh, a jail had punished 
their impertinence. 

IV. Aaron was left in charge of Israel, in conjunc¬ 
tion with Ilur, while Moses was in the mount 
receiving the law; and in this character we find 
him guilty of a crime, which certainly his author- 
i(y should have been exerted to prevent. His 
violation of his duty is not to be palliated ; yet, 
that it was not so gross as is usually represented, 
see, under Calf. But it may be asked, as to 
Aaron’s personal concern in this matter, was his 
own faith or patience exhausted ? If so, and he 
also supposed Moses to be dead, then there could 
be no collusion between them. Would Aaron 
have dared to havedone as hedid,liad he expected 
the return of Moses ?—his near return ? It is true, 
he lays the fault on tlie people ; but, if he had 
had any late information respecting Rioses (by 
Joshua, or otherwise) would he have ventured on 
what he knew' w ould certainly be punished ? The 
activity of Aaron, in building the altar, Ac. to 
the calf, and his after submission to Moses, are 
utterly inexplicable, had not a divine conviction 
been employed on this occasion : a whole revolt¬ 
ing nation obedient to a single returning ruler! 
Nevertheless, though he was blameably active, 
Aaron seems more to have suffered and tolerated 
the evil, than to have promoted it; the expres¬ 
sion is remarkable, ch. xxxii. 35. “ The Lord 
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plagued the people because they made the calf, 
which Aaron made.” 

N. B. Nothing is said of Hur, tliecoadjutor of Aaron 
in the government of the people, respecting his 
interference in this affair; perhaps, he thought 
it not his business : but Aaron should have en¬ 
gaged Hur’s (and the elders’) authority, also, 
had he been hearty in his refusal of the people’s 
request. He seems to have flinched from his 
duty of resistance to the proceedings of the peo¬ 
ple, fearing their disposition as “ set on mischief,’’ 
which he pleads in his excuse, v. 22. 

V. The quarrel and sedition of Aaron and Miriam, 
against Moses, Numb. xii. 1. affords another 
argument against the supposition of any collusion 
between Moses and his brother. Aaron, it is true, 
assumes at first, a high tone, and makes high 
pretensions, to no less gifts than his brother; 
but afterward, he owns his folly, and with Miri¬ 
am, submits. Aaron was not visited with the 
leprosy, but he could well judge of its reality on 
his sister; it was his office to exclude her from 
the camp for seven days : and by his expression 
of “ flesh half consumed,” it should seem, this 
was a very inveterate kind ; and, therefore, the 
more signal. Aaron’s affection, interest, and 
passion, all concurred to harden him against any 
thing less than full conviction that this case was 
an interposition from above; as he must have 
well known it could not be in the personal power 
of Moses to produce this disease. 

For the priesthood of Aaron, see Priest. See 
also Moses, Bible, Calf, Pyramids, Egypt. 

VI. The departure of Aaron for death, has some¬ 
thing in it very impressive, and altogether singu¬ 
lar. In the sight of all the congregation, he quits 
the camp for the mountain, where he is to die: 
on the way thither, Moses, his brother, and Ele- 
azar, his son, divest him of his pontifical habits : 
thither they attend him to the last, there they 
bury him, and that so privately, that his sepulchre 
continues unknown. We view, in imagination, 
this feeble old man, ascending the mount, to a 
convenient height, there transferring the insignia 
of his office to his son; then proceeding beyond 
the sight of the people, and giving up the ghost, 
with that faith, that resignation, that meekness, 
which became one who had been honoured with 
the Holy Spirit, and with the typical representa¬ 
tion of the great High Priest himself. 

VII. The general character of Aaron has in it much 
of the meekness of his brother Moses; he seems 
an easy, good natured man, willing to serve his 
brethren, too easily persuaded against his own 
judgment, as appears when the people excited 
him to make the golden calf, and when Miriam 
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urged him to rival his brother; for it should seem 
to have been principally Miriam’s intermeddling, 
as well from, no uncommon characteristic of 
her sex, dislike to a foreign woman, as from 
her being named before AaronMiriam and 
Aaron spake against Moses;’’—and from the dis¬ 
ease which afflicted her, while Aaron was less 
punished; probably, because he was less guilty, 
and because he was punished by sympathy with 
his sister, as well as on the commonly suggested 
reason, the importance of his priestly office. 

VIII. Upon the whole, I think, we may add to the 
express history of Aaron, these ideas : 1. That 
he was in authority before the return of Moses 
to Egypt. 2. That, part at least, of his au¬ 
thority was overseeing the buildings carried on 
by the Israelites ,* though it does not appear that 
he was among the officers beaten, ch. v. 14. but 
see this accounted for under Pyramid, (i. e. it 
was not his turn to be at work.) 3. That he 
greatly assisted in ordering the people, at the 
Exodus, and perhaps was appointed general in¬ 
spector, or perhaps treasurer to the whole Car¬ 
avan. 4. That he was a good writer, as well as 
an eloquent speaker. 5. That he had his par¬ 
ticular department in the camp; and that his 
authority extended little or nothing beyond this 
department. See Caravan No. 1, Fragments. 
6. That although he received the earrings from 
the people, yet, whether the calf was made by 
his own hands or under his express direction, 
may be doubted, from the order of the relation, 
eh. v. which stands thus : he took the earrings, 
&c. bound them in a bag or bags (or valued and 
placed them, as purses, according to the present 
Turkish phrase;) then, he made that a calf by 
fusion (compare v. 35. they made the calf;) 
then, they said, these be thy gods;—“ and when 
Aaron saw it(i. e. as I understand, the calf; 
for it was that to whose face, (Heb.) he built an 
altar; which appears to be the same object 
which he saw;) now had Aaron made it himself, 
personally, he could not have seen it after the 
people had saluted it as their God; but he must 
have seen it before the people. It should seem, 
therefore, that Aaron had given the gold of which 
he had the custody, to a workman, appointed by 
the people, and that he followed the people 
throughout the whole of this transaction; and, 
that he endeavoured to guide (perhaps, even con¬ 
tradicted) their opinion, in varying and appoint¬ 
ing to the honour of Jehovah, what many, at 
least (the mixed multitude) would refer to the 
honour of the gods they had seen in Egypt. In 
this view, his expression deserves notice;— f‘ to¬ 
morrow is a solemnity to Jehovah:” not to 
Apis, or to any other god, but to Jehovah. 


Such was the sentiment of Aaron, whatever 
might be that of some of the people; and in this 
view his confession to Moses, v. 24. may be tak¬ 
en : « I cast it,” i. e. I gave it to be cast. Cer¬ 
tainly, this making of the calf was a work of 
time, it was not east in a moment, nor in the 
midst of the camp, but in a proper workshop, or 
other convenient place ; and even perhaps was 
forwarded more briskly than Aaron lsnew r , or 
wished. I conceive, he used all means of delay, 
though he sinfully yielded at last to a prevari¬ 
cation, or to a worship of Jehovah, by an im¬ 
age ; an impure medium of worship; but Aaron 
could not be said to sin against a positive law, 
because, while Aaron was thus occupied in the 
camp, Moses was receiving the prohibition; con¬ 
sequently, Aaron w as uninformed of this injunc¬ 
tion, and though not innocent, was ignorant. 
What means of resistance to the people he might 
have, we cannot tell; nor whether the people 
was so excessively guilty as some have supposed, 
since, they also, so far as we know, had yet had 
no public prohibition of worshipping God by such 
mediatorial representations: or symbols of his 
presence. 

IX. When we consider the talents of Aaron, his 
natural eloquence, and what were his probable 
acquirements in knowledge (for certainly he knew 
much, if not so much as Moses) that God often 
spake to him in conjunction with Moses; and 
that Egyptian priests were scribes, as part of 
their profession; is it a very unlikely sugges¬ 
tion, that be assisted his brother in writing some 
parts of the books wliicli now go under the name 
of Moses; or, at least, that he also kept jour¬ 
nals of transactions ; that he transcribed, per¬ 
haps, the orders of Moses, especially, those re¬ 
lating to the priest’s office ? If this be not im¬ 
probable, then we account at once for any dif¬ 
ference of style visible in these books; and for 
such smaller variations in different places as 
would naturally arise from two persons recording 
the same facts, I say, we accoiintfor this at once, 
without, in ahy degree, lessening the authority, 
the antiquity, or the real value of these books. 
It accounts also for the third person being used 
when speaking of Moses; (perhaps too, for some 
of the praise and commendation of Moses, which 
is most remarkable where Aaron is most in fault.) 
In Deuteronomy, Moses uses the pronouns, I, and 
me, “ I said,” “ the Lord said to me,” which are 
little, or never used in the former books. The 
remarks on the Caravan, its orders, officers, &c. 
illustrate much of the history of Aaron. 

AB. The eleventh month of the civil year, ac¬ 
cording to the Hebrews; and the fifth of the ec¬ 
clesiastical year, which began with Nisan. The 
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month answers to the moon of July: it has thir¬ 
ty •!».' On the first day of this month the Jews 
Ast, on account of Aaron's death ; on the ninth, 
because on this day the temple of Solomon was 
burnt by the Chaldeans; and the second temple, 
by the Romans. The Jews also believe, that on 
this day the spies returning to the camp, engaged 
the people in rebellion. They fast likewise on 
this day, in memory of the edict published by 
Adrian, wherein they were forbid to continue in 
Judea, or even to look back from a distance on 
Jerusalem, with an intention to lament its ruin. 
On the eighteenth they fast, because the lamp 
in the sanctuary was that night extinguished, in 
the time of Ahaz. 

ABAGARUS, or Abgarus, king of Edessa. Though 
this prince be not strictly entitled to a place hue, 
beeause his name does not occur in the bible, yet 
as there is something curious in the story, and as 
it is, at least, one of the reports current in early 
ages, concerning our Lord Jesus, we shall con¬ 
tinue it. We may here observe, that there have 
been, doubtless, many such histories, which, 
though justly held apocryphal, yet had original¬ 
ly some foundation in truth ; and when such do 
not offend against the analogy of faith, or the 
rule 8 of good morals, they may be viewed with 
the sensation of simple curiosity only. To build 
any argument upon them, would be highly per¬ 
nicious ; as, on the other hand, to avoid altogether 
an acquaintance with them, seems to be unneces¬ 
sarily scrupulous, as well as incurious. 

This kinfjj being afflicted with a grievous disease, 
for which he could find no remedy; was inform¬ 
ed of the miraculous cures performed by Jesus 
Christ in Judea; thereupon he sent a courier to 
him, whose name was Ananias, with a letter, 
conceived in these terms : 

Abagarus, king of Edessa, to Jesus, the merciful 
Saviour of mankind, who has appeared clothed 
with human flesh, in the country of Jerusalem, 
ioishes health. I hare been made acquainted with 
the prodigies and cures wrought by you, without 
the use of herbs or medicines, and by the efficacy 
only of your words. I am told that you make crip¬ 
ples and the maimed to walk ; that you force devils 
from the bodies cf the possessed ; that there is no 
disease, luncerer incurable it may seem to be, which 
you do not heal; and that you restore the dead to 
life. These wonders persuade me, that you are 
some God descendedfrom heaven, or that you are 
the Son of God. For this reason, I have taken the 
liberty to write this later to you, beseeching you to 
come and see me, and cure me erf the indisposition 
under which I have so long laboured. I under¬ 
stand that the Jews persecute you, murmur at your 
miracles, and seek your destruction. I have here 
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a beautiful and agreeable city, which, though it be 
not very large, will be sufficient to supply you 
with every thing that shall be necessary. 

To which, it is said, Jesus Christ returned him an 
answer in these terms: 

Fou are very happy, Magarus, thus to have believed 
in me without having seen me; for it is written 
of me, that they who shall see me will not believe 
in me, and that they who have never seen me, shall 
believe and be saved. As to the desire you ex¬ 
press of receiving a visit from me, I must tell you, 
that all things foe' which, I am come must be ful¬ 
filled in the country where I am ; when this is 
done, I must return to him who sent me. And 
when I am departed hence, I will send one <fl my 
disciples to you, who shall cure you efthe disease 
which you complain of, and give life to you and 
those that are with you. 

b Eusebius says, he took these letters out of the 
records of Edessa; and adds, that Thomas, after 
the resurrection of our Saviour, sent Thaddjeus, 
one of the seventy disciples, to preach Jesus 
Christ in this city, and to heal king Abagarus. 
Some believe that, beside the letter given above, 
our Saviour sent his picture to him, printed on 
a handkerchief. But the generality of critics 
reject this whole story, and look upon the letters 
as spurious. 

D’Hertielot, Biblio. Orient, article Abar, says, the 
city of Edessa where Abagarus reigned, goes 
generally by the name of Orfo; and that it is a 
tradition among the eastern people, both Christ¬ 
ians and Mahometans, that this prince wrote a 
letter to our Saviour, and received an answer from 
him, together with a handkerchief with the im¬ 
pression of our Lord’s face upon it. But many 
difficulties are alleged to destroy Eusebius’s sto¬ 
ry, and they are without doubt very solid ; but 
should they oblige us to reject both this history and 
the letters, yet, perhaps, there may yet be some 
truth at the bottom of this relation. To me, says 
Calmet, it seems out of all dispute, that a certain 
king of Edessa was converted in the earliest years 
of Christianity by one of the seventy disciples, and 
that after his example the whole city embraced 
the same faith. Asto other circumstances, people, 
if they please, may look upon them as no more 
than embellishments and popular traditions. 

It is related that Abagarus, king of Edessa, who 
had contributed to the defeat of Crassus, was 
obliged to submit to Augustus, who deprived him 
of the title of king, and left him only that of To- 
Parch, or governor, and carried him to Rome, to 
secure his fidelity.’ Abagarus, weary of abiding 
in this city, bethought himself of a stratagem, 
whereby to prevail on Augustus to grant permis¬ 
sion for his return to Edessa. When hunting, 
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he caught several wild animals alive, and having 
directed some of the earth to be taken from the 
holes where each had been used to inhabit, he 
caused each parcel to be spread separately in 
different places of the amphitheatre. On letting 
loose these animals, each went immediately to¬ 
ward the earth belonging to his den. The em¬ 
peror easily understood Abagarus’s meaning, and 

c sent him back to his little kingdom. 

ABAGATHA, ktu3k, a Median or Per¬ 

sian word; an eunuch of Ahasuerus, king of Per¬ 
sia, Esth. i. 10. In Hebrew, it may signify,/la¬ 
ther of the press, or the press of the father ; from 
ru Gath, a press, and 3K ab, a /other: but is 
more probably a Persian word, and if so, of un¬ 
known import. 

ABANA, man made of stone, or a building ; from 
the word px aben, a stone, or from n:a bana, he 
built. 

ABANA, a river of Damascus, mentioned by Naa- 
man, 2 Kings, ch. v. 12. Are not Mana and Phar- 
phar, rimers of Damascus, better than all the wa¬ 
ters of Israel ■? Probably this river is a branch of 
the part of the Barrady, or Chrysorroas, which de¬ 
rives its source from the foot of mount Libanus, to¬ 
ward the east, runs round Damascus, and through 
it, and continues its course till lost in the wilder- 

d ness, four or five leagues south from that city. 

ABARIM, Dnaj?, a mountain of Moab, Numb. 
xxxiiL 48. Passages, or passengers, from 33ji 
abar, or avar, to pass; or the passes. 

ABARIM, these mountains beyond Jordan, spread 
far into the tribe of Reuben, and the country of 
Moab, on both sides the river Amon. They were 
composed of many little hills, under different 
names. It is impossible to define exactly their 
extent; Eusebius and St. Jerom speak of them 
in several places. Eusebius fixes them at six 
miles west of Heshbon, and seven east of Livias. 
The mountains Nebo, Pisgah, and Peor, were 
parts of Abarim. On Nebo, Moses died, Deut. 
xxxii. 19. xxxiv. 1. 

ABAROOM, orajin, oij&OfXfA, passing away, pas¬ 
sionate, angry ; from the Hebrew "ny Habur, to 
pass, to be angry. 

ABAROON, the sirname of Eleazar, fourth son 
of Judas Maccabseus. Josephus calls him Auran 
or Avran, and the first book of Maccabees, Sau- 
rau, 1 Mac. vi. 43. He got great renown by his 
death, being crushed under an elephant, which 
he slew by piercing him with his sword, 1 Mac. 
vi. 43. Joseph. Antiq. 1. 12. c. 14. 

ABBA, ton, father, Mark xiv. 36. This word is 
Syriac; the Hebrew is an ab,father. 

ABBA, St. Paul says, Rom. viii. IS. “ Ye have re¬ 
ceived the Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry ab¬ 
ba, (father.) It deserves notice, that the title 

* Procopius De Bello, Persico 2 cl. IS. 


abba, was not allow ed to be used by slaves, when 
addressing the head of the family, nor the cor¬ 
responding title imma, when addressing the mis¬ 
tress, which adds great force to the apostle’s ex¬ 
pression. Jesus, praying in the garden, says, 
Abba (father) all things are possible unto thee. 
It also deserves notice, that both St. Paul, and 
the evangelist Mark, writing to foreigners, and 
in aforeignlanguage, have translated these terms, 
from the Syriac, their natural language, in which 
they were used, 3x Ab, a father, in Hebrew, is 
derived from a root, which signifies acquiescence, 
or satisfaction, a natural parental emotion. Isa¬ 
iah seems to use this title in its utmost simplicity, 
ch. v. “ Before the child shall know to cry ab, 
and im, the Lord, &c.” as if imitating the lisping 
accents of infancy. 

ABDA, xi3y, (or Aubda, or Obda) father of Adoni- 
ram, 1 Kings iv. 6. Servant, or servitude; from 
i3p abad, or avad: or obed. 

ABDI, H3y, (Aubdi, or Obdi,) son of Mallucb, 1 
Chron. vi.44. He is my servant; from 33 # obed, 
a servant, and the pronoun ' I, my. 

ABDIEL, btnsy, (or Aubdial, or Obdial) son of 
Guni, of the tribe of Gad, 1 Chron. v. 15. Also 
father of Shelemiah, Jer. xxxvi. 26. Servant of 
God. Otherwise, cloud if the abundance of Goa. 

ABDON, jnsjr, (or Aubdon or Obdoon) servant, or 
cloud, of Judgment; from up Obed, a servant, 
or abda, a cloud, and tin dun, judgment. 

1 ABDON, son of Hillel, of the tribe of Ephraim; 
tenth judge of Israel. He succeeded Elon, a.m. 
2840, ante a.d. 1164. 'He judged Israel eight 
years, and was buried at Pirathon, in the land of 
Ephraim. He left forty sons and thirty grand¬ 
sons. He died in 2856, ante a.d. 1148. 

2 Abdon, of the tribe of Benjamin, son to Jehiel, 
1 Chron. ix. 36. 

3 Abdon, son of Abigabaon and Maachah, 1 Chron. 
viii. 29. 

4 Abdon, son of Micah, sent by king Josiah to Hul- 
dah the prophetess, to ask her opinion concern¬ 
ing the book of the law, lately found in the tem¬ 
ple, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 20. Some think him to be 
the same as Achbor son of Micaiah, 2 Kings 
xxii. 12. 

Abdon, a city of the tribe of Asher, given to the 
Levites of Gerslion’s family, Josh. xxi. 30. 1 
Chron. vi. 74. 

ABEDNEGO, uruy, ( Aubednegoo or Obednegoo) 
servant of light; from isy, obed, a servant, and 
n } 2 ,nageh,to shine, to be bright; otherwise, ser¬ 
vant of Mego, who is thought to have been a de¬ 
ity of the Babylonians. 

ABEDNEGO, a Chaldee name given by the king 
of Babylon’s officer to Azariah, one of Daniel’s 
companions, Dan. i. 7. This name imports the 

* Maundrell’s Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem. 
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servant of Jfago, or Me,go, (perhaps the son, or 
the morning star, so called because of its bright¬ 
ness.) Abednego was thrown into the fiery fur¬ 
nace at Babylon, with Shadrach and Meshach, 
for refusing to adore the statue erected by com¬ 
mand of Nebuchadnezzar, Dan. iii. [Daniel 
was perhaps at that time absent from Babylon, 
or probably in no public employment ( ride Dan¬ 
iel) for no mention is made of him.] The con¬ 
demnation of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, 
redounded to the divine glory; for God did not 
suffer them to be injured by the flames, but sent 
his angel to protect them; and rescued them out 
of the furnace. 

ABEL, bin, or Hebei: Vanity, Breath , Vapour. 

ABEL, the second son of Adam and Eve, born in 
the second year of the world. Some have thought 
that he and Cain w ere twins : others, that Abel 
was the younger brother; others, that he was 
born fifteen years after Cain; others, thirty years 
after him. Cain and Abel being instructed by 
their father Adam in the duty of w orship to their 
Creator, offered each the first fruits of his la¬ 
bours. Cain, as an husbandman, of his corn ; 
Abel, as a shepherd, of the fatlings of his flock. 
God w as pleased to accept the offering of Abel 
in preference to those of Cain. What marks of 
preference God gave to Abel is not known, 
whether by fire from heaven, which consumed 
his offering, or by any other means; but we 
know, that Cain, perceiving this distinction, sunk 
into fits of melancholy, and giving himself up to 
envy, formed the design of killing Abel: and at 
length Cain, having invited Abel to go with him 
into the field, there murdered him, Gen. iv. 8, 9. 

It should be remarked, that in our translation no 
mention is made of Cain inviting his brother into 
the field ; but in the Samaritan text the words 
are express, and in some Hebrew copies is a 
kind of chasm, thus; “ and Cain said unto Abel 
his brother;”—“ and it eame to pass, &c.” with¬ 
out inserting what he said to his brother. The 
blood of innocent Abel crying toward heaven, the 
Lord demanded of Cain where Abel was; to 
which he answered, Jim I my brother’s keeper ? 
Thus at once died Abel, and all the posterity 
w hich he might have begotten: a murder surely 
of the most atrocious natureincluding a great 
person, and part of the then human race. Some 
have explained what is said of Abel’s blood cry¬ 
ing unto God from the ground, as meant of his 
posterity: others suppose he died before he was 
married; and hence, under the emperors Arca- 
dius and Honorius, certain heretics arose in 
Africa, who condemned marriages, and who 
^sailed themselves Abelites, or Abetouites, from 
Abel; not that they thought this state of life in 


itself blameable; but they condemned the use 
of wedlock, and abstained from commerce with 
their wives, saying they would not bring crea¬ 
tures into the w'orld polluted with original sin. 
That their sect might not perish, they adopted 
the sons and daughters of their neighbours. 
This sect was of no long continuance. 

St. Paul, speaking in commendation of Abel, tells 
us, Heb. xi. 4 that by faith he offered unto God 
a more excellent sacrifice than Vain; and that 
he w as declared righteous, God himself having 
testified that he had accepted his gifts, and that 
by reason of his faith he still speaketh, even 
after his death: but, comparing the voice of 
Abel’s blood -to that of Christ, he observes how 
much better is the latter than the former. Our 
Saviour places him at the head of those saints 
who had been persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake. Mat. xxiii. 35. Luke xi. 51. and distin¬ 
guishes him by the name of righteous. Cer¬ 
tainly, he may be properly reckoned the first 
martyr to truth and piety; but this will not jus¬ 
tify the invocation of him in w orship, or the rec¬ 
ommendation to him of souls deceased, as in the 
church of Rome: in fact, the worship of him 
does not appear to be of any great antiquity; 
and his name is not in any of the martyrologies 
of the Latins before the tenth century. Some 
calendars commemorate him on the 25th. of 
March, on the very day of our Saviour’s death, 
as many have fixed it; others, on the 2d. of Jan¬ 
uary ; others, on the 30th. of July. It is said 
that he is honoured among the Ethiopians, upon 
the 28th. of December. 

ABEL, baa, a city, 1 Sam. vi. 18. Mourning; 
but, a valley or plain, according to Pagninus. 
Thus Jlbel-majim, the vale of waters: perhaps 
abasement, or the city that lies low. 

ABEL, Abila, Hobal, or Hoba, or Abel-beth-Maa- 
cah, or Abel-main, a town situated north of 
Damascus, between Libanus and Antilibanus: 
the same with Abila, under the government of 
Lysanias, mentioned, Luke iii. 1. Joab besieg¬ 
ed it, during the revolt of Sheba, son of Bichri, 
2 Sam. xx. 14,15. Eusebius places this town 
between Paneas and Damascus. Antoninus, in 
his Itinerary, fixes it between Damascus and 
Heliopolis. Josephus and others call it some¬ 
times Abilla in Libanus. We are not to be 
surprised to see the same place described under 
different names; many examples of the same na¬ 
ture will occur in this work. 

ABELA, nbau, a city, 2 Sam. xx. 15. Mourning , 
or the mourning. 

ABELA, a city in Persea, or Batantea (the land of 
Bashan) beyond Jordan, in the half tribe of Man- 
asseb, twelve miles from Gadara, east. Eusebius 
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and St. Jerom observe, that it was remarkable 
for its good wines. 

ABEL of the Vineyards , Judg. xi. S3, was, accord- 

* ing to Eusebius, six miles from Philadelphia, 
otherwise Babbath, the capital of the Ammo¬ 
nites. It is probably the same with Abela, be¬ 
tween Jabez and Gadara, near to Pella. Eu¬ 
sebius mentions an Arbela, subject to Pella, 
which may be the same. 

ABEL the Great, a large stone, found in a field 
belonging to one Joshua,a Bethshemite, on which 
the ark was placed, when sent back by the Phi¬ 
listines, 1 Sam. vi. 18, 19. a.m. 2888, ante a.d. 
1116. It was called by this name, which signi¬ 
fies great mourning, probably, on account of the 
great number of Bethshemites smitten on that 
occasion. Vide Bethshemesu. 

ABEL-MEIMjO’D-Sax, *|3«tywisi/u.,acity, 2 Chron. 
xvi. 4. The mourning of the waters ; or, the val¬ 
ley of waters ; or, perhaps, the low waters. 

ABEL-MEHOOLEH, nbinn'^K, ctfitA/MAa-, the 
name of a place, Judg. vii. 13 : the mourning of 
weakness, or of sickness; from nbn, chala: oth¬ 
erwise, mourning of the chorus of singers, or 
dancers ; from ‘jinn, machool: or of the drum or 
flute; from V'm, cheleel. 

ABEL-Mehola, or Abel-mea, was Elisha’s coun¬ 
try, 1 Kings xix. 6. It could not be far from 
Scythopolis, ch. iv. 12. Eusebius places it in the 
great plain, sixteen miles from Scythopolis, south. 
Not far from hence, Gideon obtained a victory 
over the Midianites, Jud. vii. 23. 

ABEL-Mitzraim: the mourning of the Egyptians, 
formerly ealled, the floor of Mad, Gen. 1. 2. 
Jerom, and some others after him, believe this 
to be the place afterward called Betliagla, at 
some distance from Jericho and Jordan, west¬ 
ward. 

ABEL-SHITTIM, O’Berrftax, ufithtromyi.: mourn¬ 
ing of the thorns: otherwise, prevarications; 
from the word nat? shatab, to decline. 

ABEL-Shittim was situated in the plains of Moab, 

f beyond Jordan, opposite Jericho. Josephus says, 
Abel-Shittim, or Abela, as he calls it, was sixty 

* furlongs from Jordan. Eusebius says, it was in 
the neighbourhood of mount Peor. Moses en¬ 
camped at Abel-Shittim before the Hebrew ar¬ 
my passed the Jordan, under Joshua, Numb, 
xxxiii. 49. xxv. 1. Here the Israelites fell into 
idolatry, and worshipped Baal-Peor, seduced by 
Balak; and here God severely punished them 
by the hands of the Levites, Numb. xxv. 1, 2, 
&c. This city is often called Sliittim only. 


ABEN-BOHAN, pvrpK, fJQoe j3oaw: the stone of 
strength. This was the boundary stone between 
the tribes of Judah and Benjamin eastward, in 
the valley which leads to Adummim, Josh, xviii. 
17. It took its name from Bohan, descendant 
of Reuben ; and might justly be rendered, "the 
stone of Bohan-ben-Reuben.” 

ABHOR fTo,J signifies (1.) to lothe or detest, 
Deut. xxxii. 19. (2.) to despise, or neglect. 
Psalm xxii. 24. (3.) to reject, or cast off. Psalm 
xxxix, 28. 

ABEZ, xsx, a city belonging to the tribe of 
Issachar, Josh. xix. 20: an egg; from the word 
x'3 bitj: otherwise muddy; from the word xa 
botj: otherwise byssus; from the word, xu butj, 
wmcli, in the Chaldee and Syriac, signifies tiresome 
labour; cotton being mostly wrought by night. 

ABI, ’3N, mother of Hezekiah, king of Judah, 2 
Kings xviii. 2; called Abijah, 2 Chron. xxix. 1. 
Abi signifies my father ; from 3 n ab, a father, 
and the pronoun ' Jod, my or mine. Abijah is, 
God is my father. 

ABIAH, rraK, the same as Abi above, 2 Chron. 
xxix. 1. Also, the second son of Samuel, 1 Sam. v. 
iii. 2: the father of the Lord, or the Lord is my 
father; from rr, Jah, the Lord: or, from nan, 
aba, or abe, will; the Lord is my will, or, the 
will of the Lord. 

ABIAH, second son to Samuel, and brother to Joel. 
Samuel having intrusted his sons with the ad¬ 
ministration of justice, and a share of the gov¬ 
ernment, they behaved so ill in this employment, 
that they obliged the people to require a king of 
him. 1 Sam. viii. a.m. 2909, ante a.d. 1995. 

ABI-ALBON, paSjr'ax, the name of a gallant man 
in David’s army, 2 Sam. xxiii. 31. He is called 
Abi-al, 1 Chron. xi. 32: most intelligent father ; 
from the preposition al, over, and from pa 
bun, intelligent: or, the father over the building ; 
from the w ord rua, banah, to build. 

ABIATHAR, m'3N, excellent father, or father of 
him that survived-. 

ABIATHAR, son of Ahimelech; the tenth high 
priest of the Jews, 2 Sam. viii. 17. 1 Chron. 
xviii. 16. When Saul sent his emissaries to Nob, 
to destroy all the priests there, Abiathar, who 
was young, was preserved from this slaughter, 
and retired to David in the wilderness, t Sam. 
xxii. 11. & seq. with whom he continued in the 
quality of high priest ; while Saul, from aver¬ 
sion to Ahimelech, his father, who, as he thought, 
had betrayed his interests, transferred the dig¬ 
nity of high priest from Ithamar’s family, into 


* In our English translation, the Plain of the Vineyards. Heb. ouro Van. 
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that of Eleazar, by conferring this office upon 
Zadock. 'I'hus there were, at one time, two high 
priests in Israel; Abiatharwith David,and Za¬ 
dock with Saul. Things continued thus from 
the death of Ahimelech, till the reign of Solomon; 
when Ahimelech following Adonijah, was de¬ 
prived by Solomon of his priesthood, 1 Rings ii. 
27. a.m. 2989. and the race of Zadock alone ex¬ 
ercised this ministry during the reign of Solo¬ 
mon, excluding the family of Ithamar, accord¬ 
ing to the prediction made to Eli the high priest, 
1 Sam. iii. 11, Ac. 

Abiathah. This name is sometimes given to 
Ahimelech, the father of Abiathar, of whom we 
have been just speaking, Mark xi. 26. So says 
Father Cumet j but the probability is, that the 
expression in the evangelist is merely one of the 
short modes of quotation used by the llahbins; 
and is equivalent to “in Abiathar;*’ “in the 
history of Abiathar;” or tliat section of the his¬ 
tory, in w hich Abiathar is tire principal person. 
N.B. Chapters and verses were not then in use. 
Vide Abimelech. 

AB1B, 3'3K, the name of a month: it signifies 
green fruits, or ears of com. 

AB1B, the name given by the Hebrews to the first 
month of their ecclesiastical year; this month 
was afterward called Nisan. It answered nearly 
to our March, O.S. but not altogether. Abib 
signifies green ears of corn, or fresh fruits, ac¬ 
cording to St. Jerom’s translation of Exod. xiii. 
4. and to that of the lxx. It was so named, be¬ 
cause . corn, particularly barley, was in ear at 
that time. It was an early custom to name times, 
such as months, from observations of nature; 
and the custom is still in use among unlettered 
nations: thus the Hurons, and other American 
nations,give the name worm month to ourMarch, 
because then the reptiles begin to show them¬ 
selves : April they call plant moon ; and May, 
swallow moon ; the same was the custom of our 
Saxon ancestors ; and, perhaps, the same idea 
gave names to the signs of the Zodiac, which 
certainly are very ancient. 

ABI DA, >‘T 2 K, son of Midian, son of Abraham, 
Gen. xxv. 4: father of knowledge, or the knowl¬ 
edge of the father ; from yr jadah, to know, and 
3x ab, a father. 

ABI DAN, |T3K, eifudiif, son of Gideoni, Numb. i. 
11: father of Judgment, or my father is judge ; 
from ;n dun, and 2* father. 

ABIDAN, the son of Gideoni, of the tribe of Ben¬ 
jamin. He was prince of his tribe, when the 
tabernacle was built, after the Israelites came 
out of Egypt. His offering was similar to that 
of other principal persons of the several tribes. 
Vide Numb. vii. 60. 


ABI-AL, son of Zeror, 1 Sam. ix. 1. He is 
called Abialbon, 2 Sam. xxiii. 31: God my fa¬ 
ther, or my God the father ; from the word ’3K 
abi, my father, and el, God. 

ABIEL (or Jeliiel) father of Kish and Ner, and 
grandfather to Saul, the first king of the Jews. 

ABIEZER, •vp-'zn, son of Manasseh, Josh. xvii. 2. 
Also, one of the stout men of David’s army, 2 
Sam. xxiii. 27. Also, another mentioned Judg. 
,vi. 34: father of help, or help of the father, or 
my father is my help; derived from the word 
up liazar, or otzar, to help or assist. 

ABIEZER, of the tribe of Benjamin, and town 
of Anathotli, one of the thirty gallant men of 
David's army, 1 Chron. xi. 28. 

ABI-GABAON, iy'3i*'3N, ironiif ya$awv, the hus¬ 
band of Maaehah, 1 Chron. viii. 29. Father of 
the hill; from the word n>' 2 J gibboa: otherwise, 
father of the cup or chalice ; from the word $21 
gabah: otherwise, father of Gibeon, or the first 
of the Israelites that inhabited Gibeon. 

ABI-GABAON, otherwise ealled Ner, the father 
of Abdon and Kish; one of Saul’s ancestors, 
and a principal inhabitant of Gibeon, l Chron. 
viii. 29. 

ABIGAIL, Vi'3x: joy of the father; from the 
word l »u gul, or Vi git, to rejoice. 

ABIGAIL, was first wife to Nabal of Carmel, and 
after his death, to David. After the ingrati¬ 
tude of Nabal to David (for particulars of w hich, 
vide Nabal, or 1 Sam. xxv. 15, &c.) Abigail 
being informed what an unkind answer her hus¬ 
band had returned to David’s messengers, made 
all haste to repair his fault: some other asses 
she loaded with provisions, and went herself to 
meet David, attended by several of her domes¬ 
tics : by her presents, and her discreet conver¬ 
sation, she so won upon David, that he conceiv¬ 
ed a great esteem for her, accepted her presents, 
and returned. Nabal died ten days after. When 
this was known to David, he sent to demand 
Abigail for his wife: and when the days of 
mourning for her husband were over, she went 
to David’s camp, and was married to him. The 
issue of this marriage was two sons, Chileab and 
Daniel, 2 Sam. iii. 3, &c. and 1 Chron. iii. 1; 
but it may be, that Chileab and Daniel are but 
one and the same person; for 2d. of Samuel, 
which speaks of Chileab, says nothing of Dan¬ 
iel ; and 1st of Chron. which mentions Daniel, 
says nothing of Chileab. Daniel, signifies a 
mighty judge; and Chil-ab, an imprisoner t so 
that it is very possible, the idea of their names 
is the same; especially, if one was a popular 
name given him for some particular cause. 

AB1HA1L, Vrv3K, a&tyxiaX, or Abichail, because 
of n cheth, in the penwtima: father if strength ; 
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from the word Vn hail or chail, which signifies 
valour, riches, defence, army, fortifications: or 
father of trouble; from the word 'rn hil, or chil. 

L ABIIIAIL, son of Huri, and father of Michael, 
Meshullam, Ac. 1 Chron. v. 12, 14. 

II. Abihail, father of Zuriel, of the family of 
Merari, Numb. iii. 35. 

III. Abihail, father of queen Esther, and brother 
of Mordecai, Esth. ii. 15. 

ABIHAIL, Sprint, #/3 oj'a, or Abihil, with n he in 
the penultima: father of light, or of praise; 
from the word hillul, which signifies to glis¬ 
ter, and Vin halal, which signifies to praise. 

ABIIIAIL, daughter of Eliab, David’s brother, 
and wife to Rehoboam, king of Judah : she was 
the mother of Jeush, Shan.ai'iah, and Zaham, 
2 Chron. xi. 18. 

ABIHU, in’3N : he is my father, or his father; 
from the pronoun in hu: otherwise. Father of 
the Lord, abridged from rorv ab Jehovah. 

ABIHU, son of Aaron the high priest, was con¬ 
sumed, with his brother Nadab, by fire from 

* God, because they offered incense with strange 
fire, instead of taking it from the altar of burnt 
offerings. 

This misfortune happened within eight days after 
the consecration of Aaron and his sons, and the 
dedication of the tabernacle, Lev. x. 2. Many 

5 commentators are of opinion, that Nadab and 
Abihu were overtaken with wine, and so neg¬ 
lected to take the sacred fire in their eensers. 
This conjecture is founded on the command of 
God, immediately afterward delivered to the 
priests, forbidding them the use of wine all the 
time they were employed in the temple service. 
If it was perverseness, it was a heinous crime, 
especially under their recent consecration. 

I. ABIJAII, the son of Jeroboam, who was the first 
king of the ten tribes of Israel. This young 
prince being seized with a very dangerous dis¬ 
ease, his mother disguised herself, to inquire of 
the prophet Ahijah, whether he might recover; 
Ahijah answered, “ he would die; and that he 
would be the only person of his family who 
should receive funeral honours, and be lamented 
by Israel; whereas all other descendants from 
Jeroboam should be either eaten by dogs, or de¬ 
voured by birds, as a punishment of his impiety 
and ingratitude,” 1 Kings xiv. 10. 

II. Abijaii was king of Judah, and successor to 
Rehoboam: his mother’s name was Maachah, 
or Micaiah, the daughter of Uriel, or Absalom. 
Her son Abijah, he advanced above all his other 


sons. Abijaii succeeded his father, a.m. 3040, 
ante a.d. 958. He reigned three years, and im¬ 
itated the impiety and bad conduct of his father. 
Died a.m. 3049, ante a.d. 955. 

HI. Abijah, king of Judah, and Jeroboam the first 
king of Israel, being at war, Abijah, having as¬ 
sembled an army of 400,000 men of Judah and 
Benjamin, encamped on mount Zemaraim, on 
which Samaria afterward was built. Jerobo¬ 
am marched against him at the head of 800,000 
men, collected out of all his dominions, 1 Kings 
xv. 5. 2 Chron. xiii, 1 , 2 , 3,4, &c. [N.B. Many 
MSS. and printed bibles read only forty and 
eighty thousand, instead of 400 and 800 thou¬ 
sand men, as in our translation; but the Heb. 
xxx. Josephus, the best Latin bibles, both MSS. 
and printed, agree in this place with the larger 
number.] Abijah harangued the enemy’s army, 
in hope of engaging them to submit again to the 
house of David, and return to the worship of 
the Lord; but while he was speaking, Jerobo¬ 
am ordered part of his troops to file off behind 
the mountain, without Abijah’s perceiving it, de¬ 
signing to inclose his army, which was much in¬ 
ferior in number. Abijah and his people seeing 
this, began to cry to the Lord for assistance. 
The priests sounded their holy trumpets; God 
struck the hearts of the enemy with terror, and 
the army of Judah attacked them with so much 
fury, that they killed 500,000 men. Abijah pur¬ 
suing his victory, took several cities ; and the Is¬ 
raelites were humbled under the hand of Judah. 
The Rabbins reproach Abijah with neglecting 
to destroy the profane altar which Jeroboam had 
erected at Bethel; and with not suppressing the 
worship of the golden calves there. 

IV. Abijah, wife of Ahaz, and mother of Heze- 
kiah, king of Judah. Some have thought she 
was the daughter of Zechariah, who was killed 
by the command of Joasli, between the temple 
and the altar, 2 Chron. xxiv. 21. 

V. Abijah, a descendant of Eleazar, the son of 
Aaron, was chief of one of the twenty four com¬ 
panies of priests whom David distributed into 
classes, 1 Chron. xxiv. 10. Zeeliariah, the fath¬ 
er of John Baptist, was of the course of Abia, 
or Abijah, which was the eighth of the twenty 
four, Luke i. 5. 

VI. Abijah, king of the Parthians, who made war 
against Izates, king of the Adiabenians, at the 
solicitation of the grandees of his kingdom, who 
were in arms against him, because lie had em¬ 
braced the Jewish religion. Abijah was routed, 


‘ Some believe, that this fire eame from the altar of burnt offerings ; others, that it proceeded from the altar of perfumes. 
1 Babbini, Lyran. Cajet. alii. 
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and compelled to shut himself up in a castle, 
where, in despair, he killed himself, to prevent 

k foiling into the enemy’s hands. 

AB1JAM, O'Sk, <*&*{*; father of the sea; from 
a jam, the sea ; and 3 k ah, a father. 

ABILA, the same as Abela, capital of Abilene. 

ABILENE, Luke iii. 1: the father of 

the apartment, or of murmuring. It is thought 
this word comes from abela, mourning or weep¬ 
ing. 

ABILENE, a small province in Coelo-Syria, be¬ 
tween Libanus and Antilibanus, whereof Lysa- 
nias was some time tetrarch. Abela or Abila, 
the capital of Abilene, was north of Damascus 
and Paneas, and south of Heliopolis. Vide Abel. 

ABIMAEL, Srr’an, ; a father sent from 

God, or my father comes from God ; from the 
preposition n mem,from, and in el, God. 

ABIMAEL, the son of Joktan, according to some 
authors, dwelt in Arabia, according to others, in 
Armenia, and the neighbouring countries. It 
is certain, that many tribes in Arabia at present, 
derive from Joktan. 

ABIMELECH, Y?d*’3k ; father of the king ; from 
•jSd melech ; otherwise, mtj father the king, tak¬ 
ing ’ jod to be the affix of the first person. 

I. ABIMELECH, king of Gerar, having taken 
Sarah, the wife of Abraham, with design to 
make her lus wife, God appeared to him in a 
dream, and threatened him with death, unless he 
restored her to her husband. Abimelech pleaded 
ignorance in excuse, saying, he took her as the 
sister, not as the wife of Abraham. The next 
day, therefore, he sent her back early, and com¬ 
plained of being thus deceived by him. Abra¬ 
ham acknowledged her as his wife, but as his 
sister also, being of the same father, but by 
another mother. Abimelech made presents to 
him, and gave to Sarah, through her brother 
Abraham, a thousand pieces of silver, directing 
her to purchase a veil with this money, for a cov¬ 
ering to her face; by which generous and polite 
behaviour, Sarah was reproved, and Abraham 
was interested in the restoration to health of 
Abimelech’s family ; and the wives of this prince, 
by the favour of God, recovered their fertility. 
It appears, Gen. xxv. 17. that Abimelech himself 
was seized with some indisposition, which pro¬ 
duced impotency; vide v. 6. a.m. 2107, ante a.d. 
1897. Vide Remarks on the History of Abraham. 

0. Abimelech, king of Gerar, and son of the 
former; but some interpreters think this to lie 
the same Abimelech, which is not absolutely im¬ 
possible ; yet it is eveiy way more probable that 
this is his son. This prince, having one day 


seen Isaac sporting w ith his wife, Rebecca, whom 
he called sister (as Abraham his father had form¬ 
erly called his w ife Sarah) Abimelech sent for 
him, and said to him, it is evident that this wo¬ 
man is your wife, why then do you call her sis¬ 
ter 1 } l saac answered, because, I said, lest I die for 
her. Whereupon, Abimelech highly offended, 
as if the honour of his people was insulted by 
such suspicion of their misbehaviour and cruelty, 
forbad any communication with Isaac and his 
wife, saying, “ He that toucheth this man or his 
wife, shall surety be put to death.” ( Vide the Re¬ 
marks on Abraham.) Afterward, as Isaac grew 
rich and powerful, his prosperity excited the 
envy of the Philistines; and Abimelech said to 
him, Go from us, for thou art much mightier 
(or much wiser) than we. Isaac retired to tiic 
valley of Gerar, and afterward to Beersheba, 
where Abimelech visited him (to make an alli¬ 
ance with him) together with Ahuzzath, his 
favourite, and Phicol, his general. Isaac said, 
wherfore come ye to me, seeing ye hate me, and 
have sent me away from you 1 ? Abimelech replied, 
“that observing how much he was favoured by 
God, he was come to make a covenant with 
him.” 1 saac entertained them splendidly, and the 
next day made a treaty with them; after which 
they returned ; a.m. 2200, ante a.d. 1804. 

HI. Abimelech, son of Gideon, was begotten of 
a concubine, at Sheehem, Judg. ix. 18. a.m. 
2768, ante a.d. 1236. After the death of his 
father, he assumed the government, Judg. ix. 9. 
and procured himself to be acknowledged king; 
first, by those of Sheehem, where his mother’s 
fomily had an interest; afterward, by a great 
part of Israel. The Shechcmites made a present 
to him of seventy shekels of silver; with this 
money, he levied a troop of vagabond followers. 
At his father Gideon’s house in Ophrah, he killed 
seventy, sons whom he had left, on one stone; so 
that only the youngest, Jotham, remained, who 
was concealed from his cruelty. Soon after, the 
inhabitants of Sheehem, with those of Millo, 
being assembled near the oak of Sheehem, to 
make Abimelech, the son of Gideon, king, .To- 
tbam appeared on the top of mount Gerizim, 
and reproved them by his famous fable of the 
trees. Vide Jotham. A division very soon 
arose among the inhabitants of Sheehem, who, 
reflecting on their injustice, and detesting the 
cruelty of Abimelech, while he was absent, re¬ 
volted from him, and laid an ambuscade in the 
mountains, with design to kill him on his return 
to Sheehem. Of this. Abinieleeh had intelli¬ 
gence from Zebul, liis governor of Sheehem. 


■> Joseph. Antiq. I. xx. e. 2. 
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Those of the city had invited one Goal to their 
assistance, with whom, at a great entertainment, 
they uttered many imprecations against Abime¬ 
lech ; who, having got troops together, marched 
all night toward Shechem: in the morning, it was 
perceived that people were descending from the 
hills, and it was discovered to be Abimelecli, with 
his forces. Gaal went out of Shechem, and gave 
battle to Abimelech, but was defeated, and as 
he was endeavouring to re-enter the city, Zebul 
obliged him to retire. Afterward, Abimelech 
defeated the Shechemites, destroyed the city, 
and burnt the tower; but going from thence to 
Thebez, a town about three leagues to the east, 
a woman from the top of the tower, threw an 
upper millstone on his head, and broke his skull, 
so that his brains issued from it. He immedi¬ 
ately called his armour bearer, and said, “ Draw 
thy sword and slay me, that men say not of 
me. a woman slew him.” a.m. 2769, ante a.d. 
1236. 

ABIMELECH, the priest of the Lord, who gave 
Goliath’s sword to David, when he fled from the 
persecutions of Saul. Several Latin copies read 
Abimelech; the xxx. do the same ; but in the 
Hebrew it is Achimelech, 1 Sam. xxi. 1. "[Va’DK, 
and this is the true reading. Vide Achime- 
xech. In the gospel of St. Mark, ii. 26. the 
story is quoted as part of the history of Abia- 
thar. To explain this, there needs only to con¬ 
sult any copy of the Hebrew Bible, which has 
the subjects noted in the top of the margin; or 
Arias Montanus will do as well: it will directly 
appear, that the words («n are a refer¬ 

ence to such a title, which refers also to the 
story in the column or page below, where it 
would naturally signify, “ about Abiathar;” con¬ 
sequently, it is not a name given to Abimelech, as 
has been improperly supposed. Vide Abiathar. 

ABINADAB, airax, : father of loilling- 

ness; from au nadab, he was willing: or, my 
father is a prince. 

I. ABINADAB, David’s brother, son of Jesse, 
1 Chron. ii. 13. 

H. Abixadab, son of Saul. Vide Amixadab. 

HI. Abixadab, a Levite, of Kirjathjearim. Vide 

Am IX ad ab. 

ABINOAM, cayrax, oi&v&t*: father of Barak, 
commander of the army of the Jews, Judg. iv. 
6 -.father of beauty, or comeliness: or, my father 
is beautiful; from nay: noham, handsome, agree¬ 
able. 

ABIRAM, carat*: father of elevation, from cat 
ram, high: or otherwise, of fraud ; from rm, 
ramah, to cheat, to deceive. 

I. ABIRAM, eldest son of Hiel the Beth-elite. 
Joshua having destroyed the city of Jericho, 


pronounced this curse: Cursed be the man before 
the Lord, that riseth up and buildeth this city, 
Jericho: He shall lay the foundation thereof in 
Ms firstborn, and in Ms youngest son shall he set 
up the gate of it. Hiel, or Bethel, about 637 
years after this imprecation, undertaking to re¬ 
build Jericho, while laying the foundation of it, 
lost his eldest son Abiram; and Segub, his 
youngest son, when they hung up the gates of it: 
a remarkable instance of a prophetic denuncia¬ 
tion fuliilled, perhaps, on a person who would 
not credit the report, or the truth of the predic¬ 
tion. Vide Fkagmexts, No. Y. 

II. Abiram, one who conspired, with Corah and 
Dathan, against Moses, in the wilderness. Abi¬ 
ram was son of Eliab, and grandson to Phallu, 
of the tribe of Reuben. A terrible punishment 
was, by God, inflicted on these rebels; they being 
swallowed up alive by the earth, which opened 
to receive them. Numb. xvi. 

ABISHAG, j^’ax: my father has seized, has taken, 
is arrived; from im nashag, to seize, to take 
possession of. 

ABISHAG, a young woman, a native of Shunam, 
in the tribe of Issachar. David, aged about 
seventy, finding no warmth in his bed, was ad¬ 
vised by his physicians to procure some young 
person, who might communicate the heat he 
wanted. To this end, Abisliag was presented to 
him, who was one of the most beautiful young 
women in Israel. The king made her his wife, 
but did not know her: she continued near him 
one whole year. After his death, Adonijali de¬ 
manded her in marriage, but Solomon believing, 
with reason, that he might affect the regal power 
when married to one of the late king’s wives, 
had him put to death, 1 Kings xi. 17. 

ABISHAI, ’ty"3K: the present of my father ; or, 
the father of the present; from 'v shai other¬ 
wise, the father of the sacrifice, or the sacrifice 
of my father. 

ABISHAI, son of Zuri, and of Zeruiah, David’s 
sister, one of the most valiant men of his time, 
and principal general in David’s armies. Abishai 
vanquished Ishbi-ben-ob, a giant, descended from 
the Rephaim, who bore a lance, the head whereof 
weighed 300 shekels of brass. This giant was 
on the point of killing David, when Abishai 
slew him, 2 Sam. xxi. 16. This Abishai, hav¬ 
ing one night entered Saul’s tent, in company 
with David, and finding him asleep, would have 
pierced him with his sword; but David would 
not suffer it, 1 Sam. xxvi. 7. When David, fix¬ 
ing from Absalom, was obliged to leave Jerusa¬ 
lem, Abishai showed an inclination to kill Shi- 
mei, who insulted David in veiy offensive lan¬ 
guage; but David checked his zeal, 2 Sam. 
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xvi. 9. Abishai commanded the third part of 
David's army against Absalom. He commanded 
likewise part of the army when his brother Joab 
engaged the Ammonites. It is said, he lift up 
his spear against three hundred, and slew them; 
but it is not known on what occasion: neither is 
the time or manner of his death known. 

ABISHALOM, : the father of peace ; or, 

the peace of the father ; from oSw Shalom, peace, 
and 3K ab, a father; or, the accomplishment, or 
recompense of the father. 

ABISHALOM, father of Maacha, who was moth¬ 
er to Abijah, king of Judah, 1 Kings xv. 2. 

ABI SHU A, jnerax, dSuri : father of salvation, or 
of magnificence ; or, the salvation of my father ; 
from nj’H? shuah, which also signifies, one that 
crys; or clamour; the father of clamour. 

ABISHl A, son of Phinehas, and the fourth high 
priest of the Hebrews, 1 Citron, vi. 50. He 
was succeeded by Bukki. No particulars of his 
life are known. The Chronicon of Alexandria 
places Abishua under Ehud, judge of Israel, 
Judges v. He is called Abiezer, in Josephus, 
Antiq. 1. v. e. ult. 

ABISllUR, tra *: father of the wall, or of the 
bnll; from "W shur, or sur: or, father of up¬ 
rightness : or, my father is upright, by deriving 
it from •vff'jashar, to he upright. 

ABITAL, bo'M: father of the dew; from bo thel, 
according to the Hebrew: or, the father of 
the shadow, according to the Syriac. In this 
language, the letter o teth is often changed into 
V tzade. 

ABITAL, sixth wife of David, mother of Shepti- 
nlt, 1 Citron, iii. 3. 

AB1TUB, Abithub, aisran: father of goodness; or, 
my father is good ; from aio tob, (thub) good) 
and 3K ab,father. 

ABIUD, ■nrr'ax. <*&»<?: father of praise; or, the 
glory of my father; from vn Imd, glory. 

ABIUD, son of Zorobabel; one of our Saviour’s 
ancestors, according to tbe flesh, Matth. i. 13. 

ABNER, or Abeener, V3'ax, *6tv«p -.father of light; 
or, the lamp of the father; or, the son of the fa¬ 
ther ; from -03 nur, or vj net-, a lamp, light, a son. 

ABNER, the son of Ner, general of Saul’s armies, 
preserved the crown to Ishboslieth, the son of 
that prince, and supported him at Mahanaim, 
beyond Jordan, seven years, against the forces of 
David, who then reigned at Hebron, in Judah. 
There were skirmishes from time to time, be¬ 
tween the parties of David and Ishhosheth, 
wherein David had the advantage. The two 
generals, Joab and Abner, one commanding the 
troops of David, the other those of Ishhosheth, 
marching one day at the foot of Gibeon, sat 
down on each side of the pool; Abner said to 


Joab, let the young men now arise and play be¬ 
fore us: and Joab said, let them arise. Imme¬ 
diately, twelve men of Benjamin on the side of 
Ishhosheth, and twelve of the servants of Da¬ 
vid, fought together and slew each other ; and 
there was a sore battle that day, and Abner was 
beaten before the servants of David. The three 
sons of Zeruiah. David’s sister, Joab, Abishai, 
and Asahel, were in the battle. Now Asahel 
being extremely swift, pursued Abner; Abner 
persuaded him to attack some other person, but 
observing him obstinate, he struck him with the 
hinder part of his spear, and killed him. Joab 
and Abishai persisted to follow Abner till sun¬ 
set ; when Abner’s army being gathered about 
him on an eminence, he called to Joab, and said, 
shall your sword be never satisfied with blood 
and slaughter ? Don't you know it is dangerous 
to make an enemy desperate 9 Joab replied, as the 
Lord livethfifyou had spoken sooner, the people 
had long since retired. At the same time he 
sounded a trumpet for retreat. 

Some time after, lslibosheth accusing Abner of 
familiarity with a concubine of Saul, the late 
king, Abner was so offended, that he sent mes¬ 
sengers to David, made a party for him, and 
visited David, who received him with open arms; 
made him a great entertainment, and bade him 
go and endeavour to reduce all Israel, as he had 
promised. He was scarce got out of Hebron, 
when Joab and his people returned thither from 
an expedition: they were told, that Abner had 
been with David, and had made an alliance with 
him. Joab thereupon immediately applied him¬ 
self to the king, saying, what have you done ? 
why have you Ut Abner go t do you know what 
sort of a man he is, and that he came only to de¬ 
ceive you, and to observe your motions 9 At the 
same time, he went out of the king’s presence, 
and without his knowledge, sent after Abner, 
desiring him to return. Accordingly, Abner be¬ 
ing come to Hebron, Joab took him aside in the 
gate, as if he had a design of speaking to him 
privately, and stabbed him in the groin, to re¬ 
venge, by this murder, the death of his brother 
Asahel. David being informed of what had 
passed, showed publicly his concern at it, made 
a solemn funeral for Abner, attended it himself 
in person, composed a mournful song in honour 
of him, and sware that he would eat nothing till 
the evening. Abner died a.m. 2956, ante a.d. 
1048. 

ABOMINATION signifies (1.) a thing hateful 
and detestable, as shepherds were to the Egyp¬ 
tians, Gen. xliii. 32 ; or as the sacrifices of the 
Hebrews must have been to the Egyptians, Exod. 
viii, 26. who could not hut have beheld with 
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anger, those creatures whom they venerated as 
symbols of deity, slain and consumed. 

N.B. The superstition of the Egyptians was so 
strong, that even to kill by accident one of their 
sacred animals, was not to be expiated but by the 
death of the party guilty. Egypt was divided 
into parts, each of which had its peculiar repre¬ 
sentative deity; as in one place a bull, in another 
a goat, in some a cat, and in others a monkey, &c. 
&c. Undoubtedly these were strange creatures to 
promote to deity, or to adore as symbols of deity; 
the choice of such has in it, certainly, something 
abominable to our very nature and feelings. (2.) 
INIoses calls those animals abominable, whose use 
was prohibited to the Hebrews, Lev. vii. 21 $ xi. 
IS, 43. (3.) Sin in general, Isaiah lxvi. 3. (4.) 
Evil doctrines and practices, Rev. xvii. 4. (5.) 
An idol, 2 Kings xxjii. 

The Scripture generally terms idolatry and idols, 
abomination, not only because the worship of 
idols is, in itself, something abominable; but 
likewise, because the ceremonies of idolaters 
were almost always attended with licentiousness, 
and actions of an infamous and abominable na¬ 
ture. These idols are particularly called abom¬ 
ination; how justly, vide the articles Ashtok- 
ETH, ChEMOSH, MlLCOM, &C. 

The ABOMINATION of Desolation, foretold by 
Daniel, Dan. ix. 27. according to the best inter¬ 
preters, may denote the idol of Jupiter Olympias, 
erected in the temple of Jerusalem by the com¬ 
mand of Antioehus Epiphanes, 2 Mac. vi. 2. and 
1 Mac. vi. 7. But principally, by the abomina¬ 
tion of desolation seen at Jerusalem, during the 
last siege of that city by the Romans, under Ti¬ 
tus, is meant the ensigns of the Roman army, 
with the images of their gods and emperors upon 
them, which surrounded the city, and which were 
lodged in the temple, when that and the city were 
taken. The evangelists, Matt. xxiv. 15. and 
Mark xiii. 14. add, “ whoso readeth, let him un¬ 
derstand hereby intimating, that this event 
was about to take place, and that the reader 
would do well to retire as speedily as might be 
from the city, which was thus threatened with 
the execution of the divine anger. Certainly, 
therefore, these passages were written before Je¬ 
rusalem was destroyed, and, no doubt, were in¬ 
strumental in warning many believers, and per¬ 
haps unbelievers too, to escape the coming wrath. 

ABRA, or Habra, *A6p<*», a general term used to 
signify a maid of honour, waiting gentlewoman, 
or maid servant of a woman of quality. By this 
name arc called the young women of Rebecca’s 
retinue, Gen. xxiv. 61 ; those of the daughter 
of Pharaoh, king of Egypt, Exod. ii. 5 ; those 
of queen Esther, Esth. ii. 9; iv. 4; and Ju¬ 


dith’s waiting woman, Judith viii. 33. Abra is 
said to signify properly, a milliner, dresser, or 
tire woman. 

ABRAM, cnas: the father of elevation ; from 
□i ram, exalted, 3 a ah, a. father or high father. 

ABRAM, afterward called Abraham, son of 
Terah, was born at Ur, a city of Chaldrea, a.m. 
2008, ante a.d. 1996, Gen. xi. 27. He spent 
his earlyyears in his father’s house, where they 
adored idols. Many have supposed, that he 
himself at lirst engaged in this error, but that 
God giving him a better understanding, he re¬ 
nounced it; and for this cause, suffered a severe 
persecution from the Chaldeans, who threw him 
into a fiery furnace, from which God miracu¬ 
lously saved him, while Haran perished in it. 
The Yulgate rendering of 2 Esd.ix. 7. expresses 
that he was delivered from the fire of the Chal¬ 
deans, and the Jews generally teach the same. 
But this opinion seems to be founded only on the 
ambiguity of the word Ur, which signifies fire ; 
and the city of Ur, was the place from which 
God directed Abraham into the land of promise. 
It is very likely, that his father also was con¬ 
vinced of the vanity of idolatry, sinee he accom¬ 
panied him from Ur, where he was settled, to 
that place whither the Lord had called Abra¬ 
ham. They first eame to Haran, in Mesopo¬ 
tamia, where Terah, Abraham’s father, died. 
From thence Abraham went into Palestine, then 
in the possession of the Canaanites. Here God 
promised to give him the property of this coun- 
tiy, and to bless him. The patriarch, however, 
did not acquire one inch of ground here, but 
lived here always as a stranger. Some time after 
liis settlement in tills country, a great famine 
obliged him to go into Egypt; where being afraid 
that the Egyptians would be struck with the 
beauty of Sarah, and might not only force her 
from him, but take away his life too, if they knew 
she was his wife, he desired her that he might 
call her sister. To this Sarah consented ; and 
when in Egypt, her beauty being reported to 
Pharaoh, he took her forcibly away, designing 
to have made her a wife: but God afflicted him 
with great plagues, and he was obliged to restore 
her. After the famine, Abraham returned to 
Canaan, accompanied by his nephew. Lot; there 
he pitched his tents, between Bethel and Hai, 
where some time before he had raised an altar. 
Now, as both Abraham and Lot had large flocks, 
they could not conveniently dw ell together, there¬ 
fore they separated; Lot retiring to Sodom, and ' 
Abraham to the plain of Mamre, near Hebron, 
a.m. 2084, ante a.d. 1920. 

Some years afterward. Lot being taken prisoner, in 
a war which Chcdorlaomer and his allies earned 
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on against the kings of Sodom, Ac. Abraham, 
with his own people, pursued the conquerors, 
overtook them at Dan, near the springs of Jor¬ 
dan, defeated them there, retook the spoil, to¬ 
gether with Lot, and brought it back to Sodom. 
At his return, as lie passed near Salem (suppos¬ 
ed to be the same city afterward called Jerusa¬ 
lem) Melchisedeck, king of this city, and priest 
of the most high God, met him, and blessed him, 
and presented him with bread and wine for him¬ 
self, and for the service of his army; or else, 
offered bread and wine to God as a sacrifice of 
thanksgiving, as some have thought. 

After this, the Iiord renewed his promises to Abra¬ 
ham, and gave him fresh assurances that he should 
possess the land of Canaan, and that his posterity 
should be as numerous as the stars of heaven. 

As Abraham had no children, and could no longer 
expect any by his wife Sarah, he complied with 
her solicitations to marry her servant, Hagar : 
imagining, that if he should have children by 
her, God might perform the promises which he 
had made to him of a numerous posterity ; Sarah 
also designing to adopt such children, and edu¬ 
cate them as her own ; which was a common 
custom in those times. Under these circum¬ 
stances, Abraham married Hagar; but she, find¬ 
ing she had conceived, assumed a superiority, 
anti treated her mistress with contempt; where¬ 
of Sarah complained to Abraham, who told her 
Hagar was still her servant. Hagar, therefore, 
being ill used by Sarah, fled; but an angel ap¬ 
pearing to her in the wilderness, commanded her 
return to her master, and submission to her mis¬ 
tress : she returned, therefore, and was delivered 
of Ishmacl, v.m. 2094. ante v.n. 1910. 

Thirteen years after the birth of Ishmael, the Lord 
renewed with Ahraliam his covenant and prom¬ 
ises. He changed his name from Abram, or an 
derated father, to Abraham, or the father of a 
great multitude; and that of Sarai, which signi¬ 
fies my princess, into Sarah, the princess. As a 
mark and confirmation of the covenant now en¬ 
tered into, he enjoined him to be himself circum¬ 
cised, and to circumcise all the males of his fam¬ 
ily : he also promised him expressly, a son by 
Sarah his wife, and that within a year. 

Shortly after, the sins of Sodom, Gomorrah, and 
the neighbouring cities, being completed, God 
determined to destroy them. Abraham sitting at 
the door of his tent, in the heat of the day, saw 
three persons walking by; as soon as he saw 
them, he ran to them, invited them to eat, wash¬ 
ed their feet, and hasted to prepare meat for 
them, while Sarah made cakes. When they had 


eaten, they asked Abraham, “ where Sarah his 
wife was?” Abraham answered, in the tent. 
Then said one of them, I will certainly return 
unto thee, according to the time of life, and lo, 
Sarah thy wife shall hare a son. Sarah, hear¬ 
ing this, laughed. Whereupon, he said to Abra¬ 
ham, wherefore did Sarah laugh ? Is any thing 
too hard for the Lord ? In a year I will return, 
as I promised, and Sarah shall hare a son. 

When they resumed their journey, Abraham wait¬ 
ed on them going toward Sodom, whither two of 
them (who proved to be divine messengers) ad¬ 
vancing with more haste, the third remained with 
Abraham, and discoursing with him, said, the cry 
if Sodom and Gomorrah is great, and thdr sin 
is very grievous ; I will therefore go down thith¬ 
er, and see whether they hare done altogether ac¬ 
cording to the cry if it, which is come up lo me. 
Abraham, fearing lest his nephew, Lot, should 
be involved in the misfortune of this city, said, 
Lord, wilt thou destroy the righteous with the 
wicked ? If there be found fifty righteous in the 
city, will thou destroy them with the others, and 
not spare this city for the fifty righteous that arc 
therein ? The Lord answered, I will spare it for 
their sakes. Abraham added, if there shall lack 
fixe of this number, wilt thou destroy all the city 
for lack office1 JVo, said the Lord. Abraham 
continuing to speak, reduced the number, by de¬ 
grees, to ten righteous persons, and God promised 
not to destroy the city for ten’s sake ; but there 
were not ten to be found ! Lot, Abraham’s neph¬ 
ew, was, by God, preserved from the calamity of 
Sodom; as we shall relate in another place. 

Sarah having conceived, according to God’s prom¬ 
ise, and Ahraliam having left the plain of Mam- 
re, he went farther south, and dwelt as a stran¬ 
ger at Gerar, where Abimelech reigned. Abra¬ 
ham, who again feared lest Sarah should be 
forced from him, and he himself be put to death, 
called her here, as he had in Egypt, sister: so 
Abimelech took her to his house, with design 
to marry her; but God having, in a dream, in¬ 
formed him that she was Abraham’s wife, he 
returned her to him with great presents. This 
year Sarah was delivered of Isaac; Abraham 
circumcised him, according to God’s order ; and 
also made a great entertainment when he was 
weaned. Sarah, having observed Ishmael, the 
son of Hagar, tearing her son Isaac, said to 
Abraham, Cast out this bondwoman and her son, 
for Ishmael shall not be heir with Isaac. What¬ 
ever reluctance Abraham might have to this, 
directly as God had declared to him that it was 
his will, he complied. 


1 0"U*t Abram, High father ; om3X, at if it were jwn as Ha, Father of a great multitude. 
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About the same time, Abimelech, king of Gerar, 
came with Phicol, Iris general, to visit Abraham, 
and make an alliance with him. Abraham made 
him a present of seven ewe lambs out of his flock, 
in consideration that a well he had opened should 
be his own: and they called the place Beer- 
sheba, or the well of swearing, because of the 
covenant there ratified with oaths. Here Abra¬ 
ham planted a grove, built an altar, and contin¬ 
ued some time. More than twenty years after 
this, a.m. 2133, God directed Abraham to sacri¬ 
fice his son Isaac, on a mountain which lie would 
show him. Abraham, therefore, took his son, 
with two servants, and conducted him toward 
Mount Moriah. On tlieir journey, Behold the 
fire and the wood, says Isaac to his father, but 
where is the victim for a burnt offering ? Abra¬ 
ham answered. My son, God will provide one. 
When within sight of the mountain, Abraham 
left his servants, and ascended it with his son 
only j and there having bound him, he prepared 
to sacrifice him; but as he was about to give the 
blow, an angel from heaven cried out to him. 
Lay not thine hand upon the lad, neither do thou 
any thing to him. Now I know that thoufear- 
est God, since to obey him thou hast not spared 
thine only son. At the same time, Abraham 
seeing a ram entangled in a bush by his horns, 
offered him up as a burnt offering, instead of his 
son Isaac. This place he called Jehovah-jireh, 
or the Lord will see,— or, provide. 

Twelve years after this, Sarah, the wife of Abra¬ 
ham, died, in the city Hebron, otherwise Arba. 
Abraham eame to mourn, and to perform the last 
offices for her. He presented himself before the 
people at the city gate, entreating them to allow 
him to bury his wife among them ; for, being a 
stranger, and having no land of his own, he could 
claim no right of interment in the sepulchres of 

1 that country, without N the consent of the pro¬ 
prietors. He, therefore, bought of Ephron, one 
of the inhabitants, the field of Machpelah, with 
the cave and sepulchre in it, at the price of four 
hundred sheekles of silver; (about 451. sterling.) 
And here Abraham buried Sarah, after he had 
mourned for her, according to the custom of the 
country. 

Abraham perceiving himself to be grown old, sent 
Eliezer, the steward of his house, into Mesopo¬ 
tamia, with directions to bring a young woman 
of his own family, for his son Isaac. Eliezer 
executed his commission with prudence ; and 
brought Rebecca, daughter of Bethuel, grand¬ 
daughter to Nahor, and, consequently, Abra¬ 
ham’s niece, whom Isaac married. Abraham 
afterward married Keturnh; by whom he had 
six sons, Ziinram, Jocksham, Medan, Median, 
Ishboek, and Skuah; who were all heads of dif- 
▼oi. i. 3 


ferent people, whose habitations were in Arabia, 
and in the neighbourhood. After he had lived 
a hundred and seventy five years, he died, worn 
out with age, and was buried with Sarah, his 
wife, in the cave of Machpelah, w hich he had 
purchased of Ephron, a.bi. 2183, ante a.d. 1821. 

REMARKS OK THE HISTORY OF ABRAHAM. 

I. Abraham is introduced somewhat suddenly to 
the reader, in the sacred Scripture's “ And Je¬ 
hovah said to Abram,” Gen. xii. 2; but it may 
rationally be concluded, that before a man would 
undertake a long, fatiguing, and uncertain jour¬ 
ney, at the command of another, he would be 
well assured of the authority which commanded 
him. We may infer, that God had previously 
spoken to Abraham ; perhaps often, though by 
what means we know not. However, in addition 
to what the scriptures have recorded, we are 
able to ascertain, from other information, that 
about this time Chaldea became polluted with 
idolatry (and this we know, independent of any 
reference to Terah, as a maker of idols, which 
some have supposed from the name Teranliim, 
as related to Terah, and of which a story is told 
by the Jews.) It appears, therefore, every way 
credible, that a principal reason of Abram’s 
quitting his own eountry, was his dread of this 
■evil. Now this evil was at tliis time not preva¬ 
lent in Egypt ; and the parts which were at a 
distance from the great cities, were little, if at 
all, infected with it. This idea also accounts 
for Abram’s going northward, instead of the di¬ 
rect road, which communicated through Cana¬ 
an, between Babylon and Egypt. 

Undoubtedly, the providence of God called Abra¬ 
ham to seek for his own personal quiet and that 
of his family, a country less polluted than Nin¬ 
eveh ; and so far, were this all, he may be said 

, to have hail divine direction ; but every thing 
leads us to suppose, that he had also a commu¬ 
nicated direction to the same purpose. He was 
probably long offended with the evils around him, 
before he moved away from them, waiting for 
divine orders to that effect. 

II. Abram’s estate previous to his journey, was 
that of a man of substance. « He took Sarah 
his wife, Lot his nephew, and all his propeity 
so that lie was no adventurer for a fertune, but 
was already rich in worldly wealth; and had 
many people his dependants, most of whom, it is 
likely, accompanied him to his new residence, 
and many of whom were among the “ servants 
born in his house.” 

III. The next circumstance deserving notice, is, 
his calling Sarai his wife, “ sister,” Gen. xii. 
13, &c. instead of “ wife and as this is liable 
to some ambiguity, and has suffered by being 
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placed in lake lights, to the greater discredit of 
Abraham than is just or necessary. We shall 
endeavour to place it in its true light. 

It deserves consideration, how far this might be 
a primitive custom: for. as in the infancy of 
humanity, so also, in the second infancy of the 
human race, the relations of life were so very 
few. and so very intimate, that it w as little short 
of inevitable, for the nearest in blood to inter¬ 
marry ; and it is by no means incredible, that 
some families had made a point of maintaining 
themselves distinct from others by this custom; 
and that they chose to be thus restricted to the 
branches of their own family, cousins, Ac. as 
afterward among the Jews, the restriction was 
enlarged to their own tribe. 

But, independent of the sentiment above, we ob¬ 
serve, that every nation, and oftentimes, every 
family, lias its own manners; which appear odd 
to tliose not accustomed to them, and, occa¬ 
sionally, are mistaken by casual observers. It 
is not the custom in England (as it also appears 
not to have been in Egypt, or in Canaan) for a 
husband to eall his wife—sister; but it scorns 
to have been the eustom of the Hebrew fami¬ 
lies, not only to use this term, and others of 
near consanguinity, for a more general relation 
than it strictly imports (vide father, brother, 
sister ;) but also for a wife, a companion : for 
example, 

Wc find Abram twice using this mode of speech, 
and twice experiencing inconvenience from it. 
We find Isaac using the same title, w ith, at least, 
equal apparent art; and under the same appre¬ 
hension in the saute place where Abrorn had used 
it. I recollect no other equally ancient instances 
of this custom; but it is very observable, that 
the bridegroom, in the poem usually called the 
Canticles, does not eall his bride—wife, but al¬ 
ways—sister. Now, whatever allowances, or 
of whatever kind, the poetical style may require, 
it must, at least, possess as essential to it, a cor¬ 
respondence to the manners it depicts ; this pe¬ 
culiarity, then, certainly, was founded on these 
manners. It is a peculiarity of the same nation; 
and, moreover, not of the vulgar, but of the king 
of that nation ; and of the wisest king that na¬ 
tion ever had. It seems very probable, therefore, 
that it may even be taken as a mark of high 
breeding and delicacy. In later ages, we find 
Tobias calling his wife sister; Tobit, eh. viii. 4. 
*• Sister arise, and let us prayand again, verse 
7. “ I take not this my sister, for lust.” I think 
these instances prove, that it was nothing unu¬ 
sual for husbands to express fondness for their 
wives, by calling them sister in familiarity, and in 
private. 


If this be true, then the emphatic Kin fhuaJ that 
my sister, is a mark of extreme affection ; and 
is used by Abram, Gen. xx. 2, 5, Ac, and by 
Isaae, xxvi. 7, 9. as expressive of very tender 
regard. After these hints, 1 know not how far 
it may be thought that the eustom continued 
among the Jews, from the expression of St. Paul, 
1 Cor. ix. 7*. “ to be accompanied by—a sister—a 
wife,” hut it seems not unlikely; and ccrtaiidy, 
the general semblance, or probability of the thing, 
justifies our translators against the Romanists, 
who would render yv»««ut, a “ woman could a 
sister he otherwise than a woman ? hut she might 
be a sister without being a wife; an idea, against 
which, the apostle guards by this addition. 

To return to Abraham, there seems to he no need 
for supposing, that this custom commenced with 
Abram when about to enter Egypt with Sarai. 
It was his general request long before, Gen. xx. 
13; but he now afresh desired Sarai to use the 
title—brother (as had been customary between 
them in private) in ordinary discourse, when 
speaking to him. or of him, to the Egyptian 
women, w ith whom she might converse (fray ac¬ 
cording to the custom of the East, she convers¬ 
ed with no men;) and these Egyptian women re¬ 
porting of her beauty, with such accidental sight 
of her as might casually occur to the chiefs of 
Pharaoh's house (for though the women in the 
East are very reserved, they are not locked up) 
induced Pharaoh to take her into his palace (i. e. 
to give her apartments in his haram;) but it 
does not appeal* that he ever saw her. Thus then, 
Sarai’s calling Abram—brother, was as likely 
to have been the immediate cause of her being 
taken from him, as his calling her sister. The 
original says, “ The Lord struck the house of 
Pharaoh with a great stroke, because of the word, 
of Sarai, the wife of Abram.” Now, independent 
of any reference this word might have to her 
calling him brother, as above, it probably refers 
to her complaints to God of the hardship and in¬ 
jury she suffered, and the violence done to her; 
tor, had she been only Abram’s sister, by what 
right did Pharaoh detain her against her con¬ 
sent, and that of her brother, who was her nat¬ 
ural guardian ? (vide the instance of Laban and 
Rebekah.) His behaviour, or at least that of 
his officers, seems too much to justify Abram’s 
former suspicions of the Egyptian manners. 
Upon the whole, then, so far as relates to this 
transaction in Egypt, we may admit, that the 
fear of Abram induced him to use art and man¬ 
agement in this affair; hut then, his fear was 
well founded; nor does it seem to have over¬ 
come his faith, as is usually said, nor to have 
put him out of the regular eustom of his life. 
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but to have suggested what he thought a pru¬ 
dential application in public of what had been 
his usual manners in private, though, perhaps, 
by this very prudence, he ran at least as great a 
risque from the anger of Pharaoh, when he turned 
him out without delay, as he might have done 
had he trusted entirely to the ordinary course of 
things, aud to the simple way of his duty. 

As the same effects seem to follow the same circum¬ 
stances in the story of Abimelech, Gen. xx. 2. 
we shall now advert to that account; observing, 
that the original will bear the idea, that Abra¬ 
ham said to his wife—my sister ; as well as of 
her— that my sister, i. e. my dear sister, emphat¬ 
ically ; i. e. in the hearing of some of Abimeleeh’s 
people, he thus addressed Sarah : Abimelech 
thinking to do Abraham and himself too honour 
by a near connection, sent and took her. He be¬ 
haved differently from Pharaoh; he meant rath¬ 
er good than harm; therefore, he is expostulated 
with ; and to him Abraham apologizes, by dis¬ 
covering their true relation, and his general re¬ 
quest—“ at everyplace to which we journey, call 
me brother.” These circumstances are very 
different from those suggested of the haughty, 
the oppressive Pharaoh. 

If the custom of women’s wearing veils were not 
so ancient and so universal, as we know it to be 
in the East; and if it did not so expressly occur 
but a little later in time in the story of Rebekali, 
who came from the country of Sarah, one might 
be almost tempted to think, that the fashion was 
not popular in Chaldea, when Sarai left it: or, 
that she had not been used to this mode of dress. 
It is certain, that the Arab women, at this day, 
when at home in their tents, do not wear the veil, 
though those in cities do. Vide Fragments, 
No. 159, 41. Whether they do noton other oc¬ 
casions also lay it aside, ride Rebekah. 

As Sarah had been accustomed to dwelling in tents 
only, might not that circumstance be taken into 
our consideration in explaining this history ? 

IY. The dignity and power of Abraham, is inci¬ 
dentally stated in the story of his rescuing Lot. 
He must have been a man of no trifling posses¬ 
sions, who had three hundred and eighteen ser¬ 
vants bom in his house, whom he could intrust 
with arms; it implies, that he had many not born 
in his house; some also who must have been old; 
some were women, and some children: add these 
together, they make a considerable tribe. In 
fact Abraham appears to correspond exactly to 
a modern Emir; to possess many of the rights 
of sovereignty, in no small degree; and to belit¬ 
tle other than an independent prince, even while 
dwelling on the territories of sovereign princes, 
who greatly esteemed him. 

S* 


Y. Abram’s affection for Sarah seems to have been 
so great, that, however customary a plurality of 
wives might be among the nations around him, 
he took no other wife than that of his youth; 
and this, as it should seem, from his very great 
affection for lier. His connection with Hagai- 
was not proposed by himself, hut by Sarah; and 
Abram was, in this, obedient to Sarah, yielding 
to her wishes rather than to his own. [The event 
of this connection serves to show, that the de¬ 
ficiency which occasioned want of issue, was not 
in Abraham; therefore, the miracle which pre¬ 
ceded the conception of Isaac, was principally, if 
not totally, in Sarah.} It should, however, be 
recollected, that the custom of more than one 
wife, especially if the first be barren, is of very 
ancient origin, and is practised in the East at 
this day, both by Jews and Arabs; so that in 
taking Hagar, Abraham did no more than was 
common among his neighbours. As to bis treat¬ 
ment of Hagar, perhaps, after she was his wife, 
he ought not to have left her so entirely under 
the pow er of Sarah; but as to his sending away 
Ishmael and his mother, we observe, it appeared 
hard to Abraham himself, and he was very re¬ 
luctant, til] God had promised his protection to 
Ishmael. In his manner of sending them away, 
there is much caution and management; for 
we find that it was very early in the morning, 
i. e. before Sarah, perhaps, or many of his fam¬ 
ily, could be spectators; also, before the heat of 
the day, at the very best time for travelling, that 
he sent away Hagar and Ishmael; Ishmael be¬ 
ing about thirteen years old, and well able to 
carry either the loaves or the skin of water. By 
this privaey, he avoided all farther harshness and 
bickerings between Sarah and her servant; and 
did all lie could to ensure the safety of Hagai’ 
and her son. Vide Hagar and Ishmael. 

VI. The covenant made with Abraham, is a sub¬ 
ject well worthy consideration, whether we re¬ 
gard the solemnity, the occasion, or the contents 
of it. Its history is related in two parts ; the 
first is previous to the birth of Ishmael; the sec¬ 
ond previous to the birth of Isaac. The first 
foretells, that he should have a numerous poster¬ 
ity, and that he need not to make a stranger his 
heir;—the second, promises a son by Sarah ; a 
son, with whom the covenant was to be estab¬ 
lished. For the ceremonies of the covenant, vide 
Covenant; for the contents of the covenant, 1. 
as they relate to his posterity-the family of this 
patriarch has long been extremely numerous; 
from him are derived many tribes of Arabs, de¬ 
scending by Ishmael, and by Keturah: to say 
nothing of the Jews, there is not on the face of 
the earth, any man to whom so many nations 
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refer their origin; others may have begotten 
families, but Abraham is the father of nations. 
2. The change of name, Abram into Abraham; 
and of Sarai into Sarah; vide Name. S. The 
sign of the covenant, circumcision. This had 
reference to posterity; as all the posterity de¬ 
scending from a circumcised person, must be 
begotten by the part which bore the sign of 
conformity to the covenant, so the issue of such 
was considered as sacred to God ; not because 
of its relation to a holy or sacred mother, but 
because it was derived from a part of the father, 
become holy or sacred: and I conceive, that had 
the part circumcised been the finger, the ear, 
or any other part than what it was, the attrib¬ 
uted holiness to the posterity, had not been val¬ 
id: t. e. the relation between the sign and the 
offspring had been neither appropriate, conse¬ 
quential, nor even apparent. 

VII. The story of Abraham’s entertaining the an¬ 
gels, deserves, I think, and is capable of, illus¬ 
tration. We find the patriarch, like a modern 
hospitable Arab of dignity, sit ting in the door of 
his tent, in the heat of the day; where a draft 
of refreshing air passed through, and where the 
shade was comfortable and invigorating. lie 
was not, however, so selfish or so lazy, but what 
at the sight of strangers, travelling during those 
sultry hours, he felt for their fatigue; he did 
not stay till they came to him, as if he valued 
his case more than their entertainment, but ran 
toward them, invited, pressed them, then hastily 
(disregariling the heat of the day, now he eoald 
serve liis company) accommodated them, and 
stood by them under the trees, while they ate. 
He gave them a noble repast, a repast account¬ 
ed noble, a liberal meal: and that his guests 
might want for nothing, he himself attended 
them. Such is still the hospitality, and such 
the politeness of the East. 

So far concerns Abraham ; but, to obtain accurate 
ideas of this story, we should observe, that these 
guests were eating, not in the tent of Abraham, 
but under the shadow of the oaks: that Abra¬ 
ham’s tent was not the same as Sarah’s tent, 
hut placed at some little distance from it; as is 
the custom orf those parts (ami as is clear in the 
original; •* and Abraham hastened to the tent to 
Sarah ;” i. e. he went from the tent, at whose 
door he had been sitting, to the tent where Sarah 
at that time was; there was no need for this, 
had Sarah’s tent been that wherein lie had been 
fitting:) that the guests gradually open them¬ 
selves to Abraham, e.g. tvhereis Sarah, thy wife 1 } 
how should entire strangers know his wife, and 
her name? and wherefore interfere in his do¬ 
mestic matte rs ? “ Sarah,” says Abraham, “ is in 
her tent.” No doubt this excited Sarah’s atten¬ 
tion—to which it Avas adapted, and for which it 


was meant. Then, says one of them, When I 
come this way again ne.vt year, I shall find her 
better engaged; she will not then be so mneh at 
leisure; but caressing a son: such I conceive to 
be the import of the expressions freely taken: up¬ 
on this, Sarah laughed. The laughter of Sarah 
may be supposed to proceed from her conviction 
that this stranger knew nothing about her: q.d. 
“ he supposes Abraham has got a wife much 
younger than I am: he has heard my name by 
some accident, but he does not knoAv me; if he 
did, he w ould not thus talk of a woman of my 
age.” And now, for the first time, “ the I/ORD” 
speaks, reasoning, that the Lord could do any 
thing; and repeating that Sarah should hare a 
son: thus, by Sarah’s detection, a token of some¬ 
body, as the speaker, superior to mere humnn na¬ 
ture, was given to her, and to Abraham ; and the 
circumstances, though not altogether openly mi¬ 
raculous as yet, are well calculated to make a 
deep impression on the minds of those interested; 
especially if Abraham, who had so lately re¬ 
ceived the covenant from God. understood any 
allusion to it, or any confirmation of it, under 
these ambiguous expressions, which greatly re¬ 
semble those used but a little while before, per¬ 
haps but two or three days, perhaps even but. 
one day : if so, then Abraham could not by this 
time, but suspect the dignity of his guests. The 
words, “ Nay, but thou didst laugh,” are also 
capable of a future sense, “ Aye, but thou shall 
laugh,” Avhicli were fully accomplished when 
Sarah called her son’s name Isaac (laughter.) 
I suppose that certainly now, if not before, 
Abraham began to regard his guests as extra¬ 
ordinary personages; but what has passed hith- 
ertOjdoes not demonstrate that they were super¬ 
human ; they might be prophets, kc. Abraham, 
therefore, pleased and interested Avith their con¬ 
versation, and desirous, perhaps, of farther infor¬ 
mation, as avcII as of doing honour to his cour¬ 
teous and avcII wishing guests, accompanies 
them part of the way toward Sodom ; and about 
the dusk of the evening, (for the preparation of 
the repast itself, the conversation that followed, 
&e. must have taken up some hours, since the 
heat of the day) when the day was closing, he 
perceived on one who staid with him, the others 
having taken their leave, those splendid tokens 
of the Shekinah, in their mildest lustre, yet 
brightening as darkness came on, which betok¬ 
ened the quality of his guest. Some have thought, 
that beside the person spoken to, the Shekinah 
appeared, it might l»e so; but it seems more 
probable, that this person gradually displayed, 
or suffered to appear, the tokens of the Sheki¬ 
nah, and, without leading Abraham to suppose 
he had seen Jehovah, might yet leave no doubt 
on his mind, that he had seen his messenger. If 
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such honours might be gained by hospitality* the 
apostle was right to recommend it, by the ex¬ 
ample of such as had unawares entertained 
angels: such an afternoon, such an evening, 
amply repaid the most liberal hospitality! 

This kind of ambiguity, brightening into certainty, 
seems well suited to the circumstances of the sub¬ 
sequent conversation between Abraham anil his 
glorious guest: had he conceived he was speak¬ 
ing immediately to Jehovah, that had left no 
room for reasoning, or representation, in abate¬ 
ment of his anger ; and he could not.address a 
mere stranger traveller, by such honourable 
terms as he bestows on the person With whom he 
converses. The principle of this manner of rep¬ 
resenting this part of the story, seems to be 
strbngly confirmed by the accuracy of distinction 
observed in the original. The narrator says, 
“ Abraham stood before Jehovah,” v. 23. and 
“ Jehovah spake,” v. 26, &c.but Abraham never 
uses this term in addressing his guest, but merely 
Adonai, behold I have spoken to Adonai, v. 27, 
&c. It seems, therefore, that here was a farther 
instance of the “unawaredness” with which Abra¬ 
ham entertained angels; since, though he sup¬ 
posed the dignity of his guest to be great; it was, 
in reality, much greater than he supposed: he 
saw the human part of this appearance fully; 
but he saw the celestial part of it very imper¬ 
fectly, and ambiguously: as, indeed, that was all 
of which flesh and blood was capable. 

yin. Abraham’s faith, respecting his son Isaac, 
when called out to ofier him for a burnt sacri¬ 
fice, lias been so often urged and illustrated, that 
I shall not here enlarge upon it. I shall, how¬ 
ever, remark, that under the circumstances of 
Abraham, as having a son in his old age, born 
after the covenant, on whose issue depended val¬ 
uable promises; who was now arrived at man’s 
estate; who was his heir; who was his mother’s 
darling: lie must have been well convinced, that 
he followed no idle phantasy of his own brain, in 
proposing to slay him: the common feelings of 
human nature, the uncommon feelings of the 
aged patriarch, all argued against such a deed. 
The length of the journey, the interval of time, 
the discourse of Isaac, all augmented the anguish 
of the parent; unless that parent was well sat¬ 
isfied in his own mind, that he acted under direc¬ 
tion no less than divine. We may here remark, 
th it neither the prophets nor the apostles, the 
patriarchs nor the saints, have left us any de¬ 
scription of what was the impulse they felt, or 
what was the ajflatus which they experienced; 
but they have left us in their actions sufficient 
proof, that they believed it to be real, and divine. 


Had they described it, fancy might have imitated 
it ; but as they show their sense and conviction 
of it by their actions only, they evidently decline 
to occasion any mistakes in others, from what¬ 
ever cause arising: they did not esteem them¬ 
selves examples to following ages, though follow¬ 
ing ages have thus viewed them. 

As to the other particulars of Abraham’s life, which 
seem capable of farther illustration, vide the ar¬ 
ticles of the several persons to whom they refer j 
and in the Fragments, No. 6 . 

The Eastern people, Christians, Mahometans, In¬ 
dians, and Infidels, have a knowledge of the pa¬ 
triarch Abraham, and speak with great commen- 

m dation of him. TTie Arabians, who are descend¬ 
ed from this patriarch, inform us, that Abraham 
was the son of Azar, and grandson of Terah; in 
this account all their historians agree. Terah, 
therefore, whom the Scripture mentions as the 
father of Abraham, was likewise named Azar; 
it is a customary thing in the East, for a person 
to have two names, or different names at different 
periods of his life (vide Names ;) whereof we 
have divers instances in Scripture. If our cliro- 
nologers, remarks M. D’Herbelot, had been ac¬ 
quainted with this Arabian genealogy, they would 
never have had recourse to the expedient of 
Abraham’s transplanting bimself a second time, 
to reconcile thereby the date of his departure 
from Ur with the years of his age ; they might 
have easily disengaged themselves out of these 
difficulties, by admitting two Terahs*' one sir- 
named Azar, the father of Abraham ; the other 
his grandfather ,• which no way contradicts the 
sacred text. 

A History of the Life of Abraham, might be ex¬ 
tracted from the traditions of the East. 1 shall 
present a short specimen: Nimrod, the celebrated 
Nimrod, son of Canaan, and the hiighty hunter, 
thought to have been the first king after the del¬ 
uge, resided at Babylon, which was built by him. 
This prince, in a dream, saw a star rising above 
the horizon, whose light eclipsed that of the sun. 
The soothsayers being consulted, foretold, that 
a child should be born in Babylon, who shortly 
should become a great prince, and that he had 
reason to fear him, though he was not yet con¬ 
ceived. Nimrod, terrified at this answer, imme¬ 
diately gave orders, that the men should be sep¬ 
arated from their wives ; and appointed an officer 
over every ten houses, to prevent their inter¬ 
course. Azar, Nimrod’s guide, deceived his 
guards, and lay with his wife Adna. The next 
day the Magi, who continued their observations 
every moment, informed Nimrod, that the child 
with whom he was threatened, had been cou- 
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eeived that very night: this prince tlien issued 
orders, that all nomen with child should be 
guarded with great care, and all children born 
of them shout;! be put to death. Adna, who did 
not appear by any outward signs to be with child, 
was not put under guard: but was suffered to go 
into the country, where she was delivered in a 
cate, the mouth whereof she closed very dili¬ 
gently; and at her return, told her husband, that 
she had brought a son, who died immediately 
after his birth. 

Adna, however, went frequently to the cave to her 
sou, to give him milk; but she continually found 
him sucking the end of his lingers, one whereof 
furnished him milk, the other honey. This 
miracle surprised her, but relieved her of her 
concern for the nourishment of the child; and as 
she saw that Providence had taken this care on 
itself, she was satisfied with going thither from 
time to time to visit him. 8he soon perceived, 
that he grew as much in three dnys as other 
children in a month; so that fifteen moons were 
scarce passed, before he appeared to be as large 
as a boy of fifteen years: hereupon, Adna declar¬ 
ed to Azar, that the son of whom she had been 
delivered, and who was reported by licr to lie 
dead, was living, and that God bad provided 
miraculously for his subsistence. 

Azar ran immediately to the cave, where he found 
his son, and desired his mother to convey him 
to the city, being resolved to present him to Nim¬ 
rod, and place him about the court. In the even¬ 
ing, Adna brought him forth out of his den, and 
conducted him through a meadow, where herds of 
cattle were feeding. This being a sight entirely 
new to young Abraham, he was inquisitive to 
learn their names of his mother, and by her 
was informed of their names, qualities, and uses. 
Abraham continued his inquiries, and desired to 
know who produced all these ? Afina told him, 
that all things in the world had their Lord and 
Creator. Who then, says he, brought me into the 
world 9 I, says Adna. Jlnd who is your Lord, 
replied Abraham ? She answered, Azar. Who 
was Azar's Lord ? She told him, Nimrod. He 
showed an inclination to carry on his inquiries, 
but she checked him, telling him, that it was not 
convenient to search farther into matters, for 
fear of danger. 

At last, he eame to the city, which he saw deeply 
engaged in superstition and idolatiy. After this 
he returned to his grotto, continually possessed 
of a desire to know his Creator. One evening, 
as he was going to Babylon, he saw the stars 
shining, and, among others, Venus, which was 
adored by many: he said, within himself. Per¬ 
haps, this is the God and Creator of the world : 


but observing sometime after, that this star was 
set, he said, This certainly cannot be the master 
of the universe, for it is not possible he should be 
subject to such a change. Soon after, he noticed 
the moon at full, and thought this probably might, 
be the author of all things; but when he per¬ 
ceived this also to pass over the horizon, his judg¬ 
ment of it was the same as before of Venus. At 
length, near the eity, he saw a multitude adoring 
the rising sun, and was tempted to follow their 
example; but having viewed this star declining 
like the rest, he from thence eoneluded, that it 
was neither his Creator, his Lord, nor his God. 

Azar presented Abraham to Nimrod, who sat on a 
lofty throne, with a number of beautiful slaves 
of both sexes about him. Abraham asked his 
father who that person was, so far exalted above 
the rest; Azar answered, the king, Nimrod; 
whom all these people acknowledged for their God. 
It is impossible, replied Abraham, that he should 
be their God, since he is not so bea utiful, and, con¬ 
sequently, not so perfect, as the generality of those 
about him. Abraham, from benee, took an op¬ 
portunity of speaking to his father eoneeming 
the unity of God; which afterward drew him 
into great contests with the principal men of 
Nimrod’s court, who would by no means acqui¬ 
esce in the truth which he declared to them. 
Nimrod, informed of these disputes, commanded 
him to be thrown into a burning furnace, out of 
which he came without receiving the least hurt. 

Abraham, it is said, distributed all the corn in his 
granaries to the poor, during a great plague; he 
also sent to a friend in Egypt, for a supply; but 
lie, understanding from Abraham’s people the 
occasion of their journey, told them, a famine 
was likewise feared in that country: Beside, says 
he, I know that Abraham wants not provisions 
for his own family ; and the com which he de¬ 
sires is not for himself, but for the poor only; 
for which reason, I do not think it just to send 
lam that which we may want ourselves far the 
subsistence of our own people. 

This refusal, though seasoned with fair speeches, 
extremely afflicted Abraham’s messengers; and 
when they approached their master’s dwelling, 
fearing lest the people of the country, seeing in 
what condition they returned, might ridicule 
them, and from lienee take occasion to despise 
Abraham, they determined to disguise their eon- 
fusion, by filling their sacks with a very fine sand, 
which they found in their way. Upon their arrival 
at home, the principal of the company, related to 
their master what had happened to them, and 
what they had done. Abraham, without show¬ 
ing any concern at it. went into his oratory, to 
comforthimself with God on this disappointment. 
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In the mean time, Sarah, his wife, ignorant of 
all this, seeing the camels returned, took a sack, 
which she found full of excellent meal, and of it 
made bread for the poor. When Abraham had 
finished his devotions, he came out of his closet, 
and perceiving the smell of new baked bread, he 
asked Sarah, of what meal she had made it? 
She replied, Of your Egyptian friend’s, which 
your camels brought hither. Say rather, an¬ 
swered Abraham, of our faithful friend, God* 
who never forsakes us in our necessities. From 
this time, Abraham was styled thefriend of God ; 
a name given him in the prophets, and by which 
he is generally called by the Mahometans. Hence 
Hebron, where he was buried, is termed by them 
the city of the friend of God. Nevertheless, they 
place him much below their false prophet, Ma¬ 
homet : Abraham, says one of them, was only 
an officer in his army, and the Messiah is no 
more than the master of the ceremonies at his 
court. 

As to the number of angels received by Abraham 
in his tent, they are not agreed. Demiatlii ac¬ 
knowledges three, Gabriel, Arraphel, and Mi¬ 
chael; the first was commissioned to destroy 
Sodom, the second to declare the birth of Isaac 
to Abraham, the third to preserve Lot. Abra¬ 
ham, having received them in his tent, entertain¬ 
ed them with a roasted Calf, says Mahomet, in 
his Alcoran, but observing they did not eat, was 
in great consternation, apprehending them to be 
enemies (for* according to the custom of the 
Eastern people, there is no greater sign of enmity, 
than to refuse eating and drinking with one who 
invites them;) the angels, therefore, encouraged 
him, saying, Fear not, for we are sent to Lot’s 
people: Sarah, who was present, fell a laughing, 
continues Mahomet (who being unacquainted 
with the true history of Abraham, relates it after 
his own manner.) His interpreters tell us, that 
the cause of Sarah’s laughing was either her joy 
to find Abraham delivered from his fears, or the 
desire of seeing the Sodomites punished; or her 
admiration to behold angels in a human form. 
The angels observing her laughter, communi¬ 
cated the good news that she should have a son 
called Isaac, and that Isaac should be the father 
of Jacob. To this Sarah answered, Hoto can this 
be, that I who am old, my husband also being far 
advanced in years, should be delivered of a son 1 ? 
this would indeed be very wonderf ul! But the 
angels replied, Why should you be surprised at 
what is God’s doing ? this is a blessing to you and 
Abraham* for you are chosen to be the heads of 


a greed family. After this, the angels proceed¬ 
ed on their way to Sodom, and Abraham debat¬ 
ed with God a long time, endeavouring to divert 
him from the destruction of Lot’s people, saying 
to them, Vou are going to lay several cities in 
ruin, in each of which, perhaps, there may be a 
hundred righteous persons. Sueh is the history 
in the Koran. 

The story of IIagar and Ishmael, is likewise alter¬ 
ed in die Koran; for here we read this prayer 
made by Abraham, Lord I have placed one of 
my sons in a barren valley near thy saci-ed house. 
The interpreters hereupon relate, that Sarah be¬ 
ing unable to endure Ilagar, or her son Ishmael, 
in Palestine, entreated Abraham to send them 
into the wilderness, where there was no water. 
This request gave Abraham uneasiness; but the 
angel Gabriel, convincing him that he ought to 
acquiesce in Sarah’s will, he obeyed; and taking 
the mother and her child, he transplanted them 
into the territory of Mecca, which at that time 
was barren, and destitute of water: but the an¬ 
gel caused aspring to rise under Ishmael’s feet; 
and this is now the well of Zemzem, so famous 
among the Turks, and the only one in the dis¬ 
trict. At the same time, God poured forth his 
blessings on the country, and it became so fertile, 
that we see the fruits of the four seasons, grow¬ 
ing together, in abundance. 

There was then no temple at Mecca, but only a 
large edifice, called Sorah, erected, they say, like 
a temple, by Seth, ever since the time of Adam. 
It was respected for its antiquity, and all the in¬ 
habitants of the country visited it out of devo¬ 
tion : Abraham and Ishmael rebuilt this temple, 
which had been destroyed by the deluge. The 
Mahometans call it Cabah, or the square house ; 
they should visit it at least once in their lives, 
out of devotion: and, in whatsoever part of the 
world they be, they turn themselves toward it 
at their prayers. 

There is great probability, that the ancient Ara¬ 
bians and Islimaelites paid idolatrous worship in 
this temple to Bacchus and Urania, or the celestial 

” Venus. Herodotus assures us, that they adored 
only these two deities, whom they called—Bac- 

° chus, Urotait, and Urania, Alilat. Strabo says, 
that they had no other deities but Jupiter and 
Bacchus. Amianus makes Ccelus and Bacchus 
to be their gods. Philostorgius, in Photius, tells 
us, that they sacrificed to the sun and moon, and 
to demons. Nilus, in his History of the massa¬ 
cre of the Monks at Mount Sina, affirms, that 
they sacrificed to the sun and morning star. 


n Herodot.!. c. 8. « Strabo 1. lB. 
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Maximus Tyrius speaks of a great square stoat, 
to which they paid divine honours; and when the 
Saracens were converted to Christianity , they 
were obliged to anathematize this stone, which, 
before, was the object of their worship. 

rlt is related, that the tribe of Arabians, called 
Giorani, having been obliged to surrender Mecca, 
and its temple, to the lshmaelites, the prince of 
the Gioranddes threw the black stone, and two 
antelopes of gold into the well Zemzem, above- 
mentioned, and closed the mouth of it so care¬ 
fully, that, for a long time, no one eould dis¬ 
cover it. 

Abdalinoileb, Mahomet’s grandfather, drew the 
stone out of the well, and restored it to its place 
in the temple, from whence it had been taken. 

t It is still, at this day, inserted in the wall of the 
temple of Mecca; and the Turkish pilgrims 
w ould think their pilgrimage deficient, if they did 
not kiss this stone several times ; to which they 
ascribe a thousand miraculous qualities. This 
black stone is not the only one to w hich the Ara- 

r bians pay a superstitious worship. The old Ish- 
maelites, who frequented the temple built at 
Mecca by Abraham, pulled out several stones, 
which they carried with them, and placed under 
a tent, toward which they turned at their devo- 
tions. As the worship of the temple of Mecca 
consisted in a diversity of whidings, or turnings 
round, they called these stones Dasuar. which 
signifies the same thing; and observed the same 
ceremonies about these, which they did about the 
temple. Thus an extreme respect for the mem¬ 
ory of Abraham, has engaged these people in 
superstition and impiety. AH they say of the 
temple of Meeea, built by Abraham, is. probably, 
no more than a fiction, added to Moses’s account 
of the altar erected by this patriarch at Beer- 
sheba, and of the grove planted round about it, 
Gen. xxi. S3. 

■ They tell us farther, that Abraham one day prayed 
to God. Lord, show me- how thou raises! the dead. 
The Lord answered, Hast thou not faith9 Fes, 
Lord, but this request I make only for nty own 

* satisfaction. At the same time, the devil observ¬ 
ing the carcass of a man thrown by the sea on the 
shore, part w hereof had been devoured by the 
birds, wild beasts, and fishes, thought this was a 
fair opportunity to ensnare men with regard to 
their belief of the resurrection. At that time, 
Abraham, by God’s appointment, appeared on the 
shore, and the devil immediately accosted him, 

r D’Herbdot. Bibl Orient, p. 219. Cabsb. 
l*er*e', t- S, p. +51. • Alcoran, e. 2. 

Orient, p. 583. * Idem, p. 16- 


in the shape of a man, under surprise, asked him 
how it was possible the members of that carcass, 
dispersed in the bellies of so many different ani¬ 
mals, should be reunited, at the resurrection ? 
Abraham replied, •• He who had power to form 
all the parts of our bodies out of nothing, may 
be very well able to reunite them from the sev¬ 
eral places where they are scattered : the potter 
crushes an earthen vessel, and, when he pleases, 

* fashions it again of the same clay.” God, after¬ 
ward, says to Abraham, Take your birds , tear 
them in pieces, and lay the divided parts of them 
on four separate mountains ; then call them, and 
you shall see all these four birds immediately come 
to you. This is an imitation of what is said, 
Gen. xv. 9, to, 11 . concerning the sacrifice of 
an heifer, a she goat, and a ram. each of three 
years old, of a turtle dove and a young pigeon, 
which Abraham divided, and placed on different 
altars ; but the Turks have added different cir¬ 
cumstances. .They tell us, that the four birds 
mentioned by Mahomet, were the coek. the 
pigeon, the raven, and the peacock : that Abra¬ 
ham, after lie had divided them, dissected them, 
then mingled them together: some add, that he 
even pounded them in a mortar, and composed 
but one mass of them, of which lie made four 
portions, which he placed on the tops of four dif¬ 
ferent mountains : then holding up their hdads, 
which had been reserved by him, he called them 
separately by their names, and each of them im¬ 
mediately returned,and rejoined its head,and flew 
away. Tins God convinced Abraham of a res¬ 
um'd ion. 

One of the greatest prerogatives of Abraham, as 

* the Mussulmcn assert, is his being the stock 
from which sprung the glorious Virgin Mary, 
and her son, whose miraculous conception and 
birth are acknowledged by them. 

The Magi, or worshipers of fire (still suit listing in 
Persia) have equal respect for Abraham with the 

* followers of Mahomet. They believe Zoroaster, 
their great master, to lie the same with Abraham, 
and that he was called Zerdoust, or Zoroaster; 
i. e. the friend of fire,” because, when thrown 
by Nimrod into a fiery fnrnace, he came out of it 
unhurt: the fire having, so to say, caressed and 
treated him as a friend, instead of injuring him. 

It is very well worth remarking how greatly infe¬ 
rior. in all respects, are the stories told respecting 
Abraham, by these bis Arabian descendants, 
when compared with the simplicity of the Mosaic 

* Idem, p. 15, Sc Clmnlin Wvnjre de 
• Alcoran, loe. cit. " D’Meibelot Bibl. 
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narration: however, these accounts serve to con¬ 
firm the excellence of Abraham’s character, the 
certainty of many particulars of his history, as 
of his date, of his place of birth, of his travels 
from thenee, of his marriage with Hagar, and 
his having Ishmael for his son (from whom the 
Arabs descend) and of many other facts which 
demonstrate the general history, and the dignity 
of tliis venerable patriarch. 

Mr. David Levi relates, in his JAngua Sacra , the 
following story of Abraham, which we give as a 
specimen of Jewish narrations : 

* 1 cannot omit taking notice of what is related in 

Medrash Bereshilh. concerning this patriarch ; 
especially, as it shows his fortitude, and firm re¬ 
liance on the protection of the Supreme Being; 
and at the same time, exhibits the rational meth¬ 
od which be pursued in endeavouring to wean 
mankind from that gross idolatry and superstition 
into which they were plunged. Terah, the father 
of Abraham, was an idolater, and likewise a deal¬ 
er in, and maker of idols. It chanced one time, 
that Terah went on a journey, and left Abraham 
to take care of and dispose of the idols during 
his absence. 

* When a man came to purchase an idol, Abra¬ 

ham asked him his age. When the man had 
answered him, Abraham replied, “ Can it be pos¬ 
sible, that a person of your years can be so stu¬ 
pid, as to worship that whieh was made but yes¬ 
terday?” The man being quite overwhelmed 
with shame, hung down his head, and departed. 
In this manner he served several. At length, 
there eame an old woman, with a measure of fine 
flour in her hand, which she told him she had 
brought as an offering to all the idols. Abra¬ 
ham at this was exceedingly wrath, and took a 
large stiek and broke all the idols, except the 
largest, which he left whole, and put the stick 
int o his hand. 

* When Terah returned, and perceived all the idols 

broken, he asked \braham how that came to 
pass? Abraham informed him, “That there 
came an old woman and brought an offering of 
fine flour to the idols: upon which, they imme¬ 
diately fell together by the ears for the prize, 
when the large one killed them all with the stick 
which he held in lus hand. 

‘ Terah feeling the full force of the satire, was 
greatly exasiterated; and immediately had Abra¬ 
ham before Nimrod, in order to have him pun¬ 
ished for the contempt shown to Ids gods. 

* Nimrod commanded him to worship the fire; but 

Abraham answered him, “ that it would be more 
profitable to worship the water, which extin¬ 


guishes the fire.” “ Why then,” says Nimrod, 
“ worship the water.” “ No,” says Abraham, 
“ it were better to worship the clouds, which 
sustain the water.” Nimrod bid him worship 
them; but he told him, “ It would be better to 
worship the wind, which disperses the clouds.” 
Nimrod then bid him worship the wind. Abra¬ 
ham answered, “ It would be preferable to wor¬ 
ship man, who was able to endure the wind.” 
“ Well.” says Nimrod, “ I see it is your intention 
to deride me ; I must therefore tell you, briefly, 
that 1 worship none but the fire, and if you do 
not do the same, my intention is to throw yon 
therein ; and then I shall see, whether the God 
you worship will come to your relief;” and im¬ 
mediately had him thrown into a fiery fur¬ 
nace. 

* In the interim, they questioned his brother Ha- 

ran, concerning his faith, who answered, “ If 
Abraham succeeds, 1 will be of his ; but if not, 
of Nimrod’s.” Upon which, Nimrod ordered him 
to be immediately thrown into the furnace like¬ 
wise, where he was presently consumed; but 
Abraham came out of the furnace without re¬ 
ceiving the least injury. 

‘ This agrees with the 2Sth. verse of the 11th. chap¬ 
ter of Genesis: “ And Haran died in the pres¬ 
ence of his father Terah, in the land of his na¬ 
tivity, in the fire of the Chaldees;” for it was by 
means of the accusation which Terah exhibited 
against Abraham, that Haran suflered death; 
so that he may justly be said to have died in the 
presence of his father. Here is an admirable 
lesson for mankind : and clearly points out the 
difference between those who serve the Lord in 
truth and sincerity, and those who are lukewarm, 
and easily turn to that which seems most profit¬ 
able in this world. This transaction, the author 
of Shalsheletli Hakabala says, happened in the 
seventieth year of Abraham.’ 

* We are told, that, A.n. 1119, Abraham’s tomb 

was discovered near Hebron, wherein Jacob like¬ 
wise, and Isaac, were interred. The bodies were 
very entire, and many gold and silver lamps 
were found in the place. The Mahometans have 
so great a respect for this tomb, that they make 
this their fourth pilgrimage (the three others 
being Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem/) The 

* Christians built a church over the cave of Mach- 
pelah, where Abraham was buried ; which the 
Turks have changed into a mosque, and forbidden 
Christians from approaching. 

The place where Abraham received the three 
angels, the oak of Mamre, was likewise honour¬ 
ed by Christians, and even by the Jews and 
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Pagans. There is a chapel on mount Moriali, at 
Jerusalem, on the supposition, that here Abra- 

* ham intended to have sacrificed his son Isaac. 

Our Saviour assures us, John viii. 56. that Abra¬ 
ham desired earnestly to see his day, that he 
saw it, and was glad. Klsewhere, Matt, viii. 11. 
he represents the happiness of the righteous as 
a sitting with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in 
the kingdom of heaven; also, Luke xvi. 22. a 
reception into Abraham's bosom, as into a plaee 
of rest; opposed to the misery of hell. The 

b emperor, Alexander Severus, who knew Abra¬ 
ham only by the wonders which the Jews and 
Christians related, eoneeived so high an idea of 
him, that he ranked him, with Jesus Christ, 
among his Gods. 

Many fabulous tales are told of Abraham, and his 
history has been embellished with variety of fic¬ 
tions. Some have averred, that he reigned at Da- 

e d maseus $ that he dwelt long in Egypt; and that 

* he tmight the Egyptians astronomy and arith¬ 
metic, that he invented letters, and the Hebrew 

* language, or the characters of the Syrians and 

* Chaldeans. lie is said to be the author of sev¬ 
eral works, among others, of the famous book 

* entitled Jexira, or the creation. It is mentioned 
in the Talmud, and some Rabbins set great value 
on it: but those w ho have examined it without 
prejudice, speak of it with great contempt. In 
the first ages of Christianity , the heretics, call¬ 
ed Sethians published Abraham’s Revelations. 
Athanasius, in his Synopsis, speaks of the as- 

* sumption of Abraham. Origcn notices an apoc¬ 
ryphal book of Abraham's wherein two angels, 
one good, the other bad. dispute concerning the 
damnation or salvation of Abraham. The Jews 

k attribute to him the Morning Prayers, the 89th. 

1 Psalm, a treatise of idolatry, and other works. 
The Magi, or worshippers of fire, affirm he was 

f the author of the books which they call Zend, 
Pazend. and Vostha, wherein their religion is 

m comprehended. 


Not only the Jews, Magians, and Mahometans, hut 
the babians, and also the Indians, all challenge 
him to themselves, as the great patriarch and 
founder of their several sects; every one of 
them pretending that their religion is the same 
which Abraham professed, and by his reforma¬ 
tion, established among them ; and to restore 
this reformation, was all that Zoroaster. Ma¬ 
homet. and the author of the Sabian sect, who¬ 
ever he was. pretended to. 

ABSALOM, or Abeslmloom, diSimr, »|3w*Aov: 
father of peace; or. thcpeace of the father, or of 
consummation, or rf recompense; from c^ti sha- 
lom, peace, accomplishment, recompense} and ax 
ah, father. 

I. ABSALOM, son of David, by Maacali. daughter 
of Talmai. king of Gesliur, was the most beau¬ 
tiful man in Israel, and had the finest head of 
hair, 2 Sam. xiv. 25. When he had his hair 
cut at a certain time, because it incommoded 
him by its weight, it weighed twohundred shekels, 
by the king's weight; which might be about thirty 
one ounces, which is, indeed, extraordinary, but 
not incredible; since, by the relation of hair¬ 
dressers, some women have thirty two ounces of 

■ hair on their heads. It is uncertain after what 
interval of time Absalom’s hair was cut; whether 
after a vow, as was customary, or whether only 
w hen he found it too heavy to be any longer 
borne : there is no need to suppose it was every 
year; hut that it w as of an extraordinary weight, 
is evident from the notice taken of it. 

Absalom had a sister named Tamar, for whom 
Amnon.the son of David,by another mother, con¬ 
ceived a violent passion, and, by artifice, procur¬ 
ed her company, and ravished her. After this 
outrage, Absalom received her, and resolved to re¬ 
venge the injury. He took no notice of it to Am- 
non (expect ing, perhaps, that the king his father 
should punish so great a crime ;) but two years 
after, Absalom invited all the royal family to a 
sheepshearing feast. When wanned with wine, 


‘Idem, t. 2. p 767, 768. b Lamprid. in Severe. «Nicol. Darnase. spud Joseph. I. I, c. 7. Justin. I 36. 4 Ai tapan. 8c 

Eupolera. apud Kuaeb. Prepar. I. 9, c 17,18. e Joseph. Antiq. I 1, c 8. f Suidaa in Abraham e lsidor. Hit- 

pal. I. 1, o 3. Origen. h Kpiphan. hie res 39, c. 5. 1 Origen in Luc homil. 35. k Hub. Salem in Bava Rathrn, c. 1. 

I Vide Geniar. I'odic Talmud. Abnda Zarah, e. 1 ■ Herbelot’a Biblioi. Orient p. 16. ■ See M le Pelletier, of Roan, 

his Dissert- upon the Weight of Absalom’s hair. The Journal of Treroux, 1702, p 176. 

• This book, whereof the patriarch Abraham is said to be the author, has been published, with a Comment, written by a celebrated 
Rabbin of the same name. In it there are two and thirty ways described, and fifty gates, which lead men to the knowledge of all 
mysteries. 

Liber Jezirah Ahrahami Patriarchs cum Commentario super xxxii. semitia Sapientiae, a quibus Liber Jezirah ineipit, cum Not. 

Kittangel p 1, See 

t Dr. Prideaux calls this hook Zendaxritta, and by contraction Zend. The vulgar, he says, pronounce it Zundaveatov, and Zund The 
word originallv signifies, a fire kindter, which name the irapoetor gave it, because, as he pretended, all that would read this hook and 
meditate thereon, might from thence, as from a fire kindler, kindle in their hearta the fire of all true love for God and his holv religion. 
This book, Zoroaster pretended to have received from heaven, as Mahomet his Alcoran ; and in every oratory and fire temple, a 
eopy of it is kept at thia day, in the old Persian language, oat of which, at certain stated times, the priests read a portion of it to th* 
people. Prid. Connect, ke. P. 1, B. iv. 
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Amnon,by Absalom’s direction, was assassinated. 
Absalom retired to king Talmai, his mother’s fa¬ 
ther, in the country of Geshur. Here he contin¬ 
ued three years, during which, David gave him¬ 
self no trouble in pursuing him; but Joab, Absa¬ 
lom’s uncle, observing a fondness in the king’s 
heart for his son, found means, by the interpo¬ 
sition of a woman of Tekoah, to procure his con¬ 
sent for Absalom’s return. Absalom came back 
to Jerusalem, but David forbade him hi s presence. 
He continued two years in disgrace ; at length, he 
sent for Joab, purposing to use his intercession 
with the king; but he refusing to come, Absalom 
commanded his servants to set on fire a field of 
barley belonging to him: being informed of this, 
he came and complained to Absalom. Absalom 
confessed, that this was done by his orders, with 
the hope of an opportunity whereby to desire his 
mediation, to entreat the king entirely to forgive 
him. Joab related what had passed, to David, 
who received Absalom into favour as before. 

After this, Absalom set up a magnificent equipage, 
looking on himself as presumptive heir to the 
crown ; and every morning he came constantly 
to the palace gate, where, calling to him famil¬ 
iarly all who had business, and came to demand 
justice, he kindly inquired, saying, Whence are 
you ? and when they had reported their business, 
he told them, Four matters, indeed, seem good and 
right, but there is no man deputed of the king to 
hear you: 0 that I were made judge in the land, 
that every munwhichhath any suit or cause, might 
come unto me, and I would do him justice ! And 
when any man was about to do him reverence, 
he put forth his hand, and took him and kissed 

0 him. He was thus, during four years, subvert¬ 
ing the minds of the people, and whining them 
by degrees; when lie thought he might declare 
himself, he desired permission from the king to 
go to Hebron, under pretence of performing some 
vow, which he had made during his abode at 
Geshur. 

He went, therefore, to Hebron, attended by two 
hundred men, who followed him in the simplicity 
of their hearts, without the least knowledge of 
his wicked design. At the same time, he sent par¬ 
ticular persons of his party, through all the tribes 
of Israel, with orders to sound the trumpet, and 
proclaim that Absalom was king at Hebron. 
There was soon a great resort of people to him, 
and Absalom was acknowledged by the major 
part of Israel. David, therefore, and his offi- 
eers, lied from Jerusalem, 2 Sam. xvi. Absalom 


went directly to Jerusalem, where he was reee'n - 
ed. Ahitophel advised him publicly to abuse his 
father’s concubines, that the people might infer 
from this action, that the breach was beyond 
reconciliation. Ahitophel proposed also, that 
troops might be sent in pursuit of David; but 
Hushai, David’s friend, who pretended to be of 
Absalom’s party, diverted him from this council. 

Absalom the next day, marched against David with 
all his forces, and having crossed the river Jordan, 
disposed himself to attack the king, his father. 
David, on bis part, ordered his troops to march 
under the command of Joab ; Absalom’s army was 
routed, and twenty thousand w ere killed. Absa¬ 
lom was mounted on a mule, and fled into the for¬ 
est of Ephraim, where, as he was passing under a 
large oak with very thick boughs, his hair was 
entangled in the branches, and his mule going 
on swiftly, there he hung, unable to extricate 
himself, so that his hair proved his distruction. 
A soldier seeing him, informed Joab, who took 
three darts, and thrust them through the heart of 
Absalom. And while he was yet breathing, and 
hanging on the oak, ten young men of Joab’s 
armour bearers, smote him and slew him. His 
body was throwm into a great pit in the wood, 
and a large heap of stones was laid on him. 
David lamented him with excessive grief. 

Absalom, in his lifetime, erected a pillar in the 
king’s valley, saying, I hare no son, and this 
shall be a monument to perpetuate my name, 2 Sam. 
xviii. There is a monument shown at present 
east of Jerusalem, in the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
said to be this of Absalom. Josephus, speaking 

p of Absalom’s monument, says, it was a marble 
column, distant about two furlongs, or three hun¬ 
dred paces from Jerusalem. Travellers assure 
us, that all who pass by Absalom’s pillar throw 
a stone at it, to show their abhorrence of the 
son’s rebellion against his father. There is so 
great a heap of stones near it, that they almost 
hide the lower part of this monument. 

The Scripture intimates, that when this prince 
erected it, he had no son It is said, how ever, 
2 Sam. xiv. 27. that he had three sons and one 
daughter of exceeding beauty, whose name was 
Tamar: but,probably,these children, at least the 
sons, did not live ; for some believe that Tamar, 
his daughter, married Rehoboam, king of Judah. 
The death of Absalom happened a.m. 2980, ante 
a.d. 102*. 

II. Absalom, of Jerusalem, induced Manalieni, 
son of Judas, the G alii lean, to think of making 


« The text reads forty years, bat several Latin MSS. Josephus, and Thcodoret, read only four. 
4 * 
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< himself king of the Jews, in the twelfth of Nero, 

A.D. 66. 

III. Abs alom, uncle and father in law to Aristobu- 
lus. king of the Jews; made prisoner by Pompcy 

r at the siege of Jerusalem, a.m. 3941, ante a.d. 63. 

ABSALON, ambassador of Judas Maccabceus to 
Lysias, general of Antiochus's army, sirnamed 
Eupator, 2 Mace. xi. 17. 

ABSTINENCE. Many have supposed, that the 
antediluvians abstained from wine and from flesh 
as food, because the Scripture expressly notices, 
that Noah, after the deluge, began to plant a vine¬ 
yard, and that God permitted him to eat flesh ; 
whereas, lie gave Adam no other food than herbs 
and fruits, Gen. ix. 20. The contrary opinion 
is supported by other learned interpreters, who 
believe, that men, before the deluge, abstained 
from none of the pleasures of wine and good 
cheer; and the Scripture, in few woi-ds, inti¬ 
mates, to what excess of profligacy they were 
arrived, when it tells us, that all flesh hud cor¬ 
rupted its way upon the earth ; whence we may 
reasonably infer, that if God had forbidden the 
use either of flesh or wine, they would have taken 
very little notice of his prohibition. 

N.B. Nevertheless, it must be owned, the Scripture 
seems to represent violence, as the prevailing 
crime before the deluge; i. e. the unjustifiable 
taking away of human life: and the precepts 
given to Noah, against shedding of blood, seem 
to confirm this idea. Perhaps, it may be true, 
that the pious before the deluge, used very little, 
if any, flesh as food; while the impious indulged 
in it. Tliis may somewhat account for the long 
lives of the antediluvian patriarchs. 

The Mosaic law ordained, that the priests should 
abstain from wine during the time of their being 
employed in the temple service. Lev. x. 9. The 
same abstinence was enjoined on the Nazarilts, 
for the whole time of their JTaxariteship, or sep¬ 
aration, Numb. vi. 3. The Jews abstain from 
several sorts of animals, as ordered by the law; 
as do several other nations. Fide Animals. In 
conformity to such ideas, among the primitive 
Christians, some abstained from meats prohib¬ 
ited by the law, and from flesh sacrificed to idols. 
Others disregarded these acts of forbearance, 
aud used that liberty which Jesus Christ had 
procured for his followers. St. Paul has laid 
down rules as to this, in his Epistles to the Co¬ 
rinthians and Romans, 1 Cor. viii. 7, 10; and 
Rom. xiv. 1, 2, 3. 

The council of Jerusalem, which was held by the 
apostles, enjoins believers, converted from hea¬ 


thenism, to abstain from blood, from meats 
strangled, from fornication, aud from idolatry? 
Acts xv. 20. 

St. Paul says, that wrestlers abslainfrom all things, 
in oilier to obtain a corruptible crown; i. e. they 
abstain from every thing which might weaken 
them. In his Epistle to Timothy, iv. 3. he blames 
certain heretics, who condemned marriage, and 
the use of meats, which God hath created. St. 
Paul requires Christians to abstain from all ap¬ 
pearance of evil, 1 Thcss. 21; and with much 
stronger reason, from every thing really evil, and 
contrary to religion and piety. 

ABUBUS: father of Ptolomy, by whose procure¬ 
ment his father in law, Simon Maccabceus, was 
assassinated in the castle of Docus. 1 Macc. xvi. 
15, 16, Ac. a.m. 3869, ante a.d.. 135. 

ABUMA, a city of Judah, the place of Zebudah’s 

* birth, mother of king Jehoiakim. But, 2 Kings 
xxiii. 36. this city is called Rumah, 

ABYSS, or Deep. 1. Hell is called by this name in 
Seripture, Luke viii. 31 ; Rom. x. 7; Rev. ix. 
1 ; xi. 7, Ac. as arc likewise, 2. the deepest parts 
of the sea ; and, 3. the chaos, w hicli, in the be¬ 
ginning of the world, was unformed and va¬ 
cant. 

Abyss, in the New Testament, denotes the com¬ 
mon receptacle of the dead; the grave, the deep 
(or depth) of earth, under which the body being 
deposited; the state of the soul corresponding 
thereto, still more unseen, still deeper, still far¬ 
ther distant from human inspection, is, that re¬ 
mote country, that “bourn, from whence no 
traveller returns.’’ Vide Rom. x. 7. “ who shall 
descend into the abyss ?” 

Ab yss, a deep place of punishment. “ The devils 
besought Jesus, that he would not send them into 
the abyss,” a place which they evidently dread¬ 
ed ; Luke viii. 31. the same idea arises from 
Rev. ix. 12. 

The Hebrews were (and the generality of the East¬ 
ern people at this day are) of opinion, that the 
abyss, the sea and waters, encompassed the 
whole earth; that the earth floated upon the 
abyss, almost, say they, like a watermelon swim¬ 
ming on and in the water. They believe that 
the earth was founded upon the waters, Ps. 
xxxiii. 2; xxxv. 6. or, at least, that it had its 
foundation on the abyss, and under these waters, 
at the bottom of this abyss, the giants were groan¬ 
ing, and suflering the punishment of their sin. 
There the Rephaim are confined, those old 
giants, who, when they were living, made the 
people round about them tremble; and in these- 


’ Joseph, de Bello, 1. 2, e. 33. 
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dark dungeons, the prophets describe the kings 
of Tyre, Babylon, and Egypt, as lying down, 
i. e. buried, yet suffering under the punishment 
of their pride and cruelty. Vide Hell, Hades. 
I saw, says St. John, Rev. ix. 1, 2. a star fall 
from heaven, and to him was given the key of 
the bottomless pit fthe abyss. J Jlnd he opened 
the bottomless abyss, &c. and, v. 11. the angel 
of the bottomless pit, whose name is the Destroyer. 
And xi. 7. the beast is represented as ascend¬ 
ing out of the bottomless pit (the abyss) and 
making war against the two witnesses of God. 
And, xx. 1 . the angel of the Lord descends from 
heaven, with the key of the bottomless pH fthe 
abyssj wherein he shuts up the dragon for a 
thousand yet rs. 

Fountains and rivers, in the opinion of the He¬ 
brews, are derived from the abyss, or sea, Eccl. 
i. 7. issuing from thence through invisible chan¬ 
nels, and returning through others of their own 
forming, upon the earth. 

ACCEPT; to take pleasure in; either in whole, 
or in part. 

To meet a favourable reception ; as Malachi i. 8. 
“ if thou offerest the lame or sick to thy gover¬ 
nor, will he accept thy person ?” will- he take 
the present kindly from thee ? Vide Fbagmen ts, 
No. 98. 

“ No prophet is accepted in his own country,” 
Luke iv. 24. i. e. his countrymen do not value, 
or honour him, as they ought; as we say, “ famil¬ 
iarity breeds contempt.” 

“ Neither aceeptest thou the person of any,” Luke 
xx. 21. i. e. thou hast no partial regard to any 
, in thy decisions; so, Job xiii. 10. “He will 
surely reprove you, if ye do secretly accept 
persons.” 

“An acceptable time,” Psalm lxix. 13. a time of 
good pleasures, a favourable opportunity; a time 
when thou art bestowing favours. 

ACABARES, or Chabaras: a castle, or city, on 
a rock, which Josephus fortified, during the war 
* between the Jews and Romans. 

ACCAD, ion, a. vessel, a pitcher; from 

no cad: otherwise, a sparkle; from tiro kidood. 
ACCAD: a city, built by Nimrod, Gen. x. 10. 
Its situation is not well known. The Septuagint 
read Archad; whence it is conjectured, that it 
was situated on the river Argad, in the Sittacene. 
ACCHO, or Auchoo, op; close, enclosed; from 
piy ouk, to squeeze ; or, from nap oukeh, to enclose. 


ACCHO: called since, Ptolemais; situated north 
of Mount Carmel, with a harbour for ships. It 
belonged to the tribe of Asher, vide Judg. i. 31. 
& Jos. xix. 25. in Gr. The crusaders who were 
employed in the holy wars, called it A era. The 
river Belus falls into the Mediterranean, at the 
foot of Accho, toward the north of this city. 
The Israelites would not extirpate the inhabi¬ 
tants of Accho; and it continued in the hands 
of the Canaanites, or Phoenicians. It is often 
mentioned in the books of the Maccabees, under 
the name of Ptolemais. 

ACCOMPLISH, vide Fsim. 

ACCURSED, vide Ccbse, Chebem. Anath¬ 
ema. 

ACELDAMA, novSpn, dy poc oti/Mtra ;: a Syriac 
word, compounded of two others, Spn chakel, 
which signifies a field, or inheritance; and d*t 
dam, or rm dama, which signifies blood. 

ACELDAMA, or rather Chakel-dam .- the inher- 

° itance, or portion, of blood. By this name was 
that field called, which the priests purchased 
with the thirty pieces of silver that had been 
given to Judas Iscariot, as the price of Jesus 
Christ’s blood. Matt, xxvii. 8; Acts, i. 19. Judas 
having brought this money back to the priests, 
and they not thinking it lawful to use it for sa¬ 
cred service, because it was the price of blood, 
they bought the potter’s field with it, to be a 
bmying place for strangers. This field is south 
of Jerusalem; and is at this day shown to trav¬ 
ellers. The place is very small, and covered 
with an arched roof. The bodies deposited in 
it, are, it has been said, consumed in less than 
three or four days. Drutmar, a monk of Corbie, 
says, that in his time there was an hospital in 
this place for the entertainment of French pil¬ 
grims in their journey to the Holy Land. 

ACHAIA, A%ouat : grief, or trouble. 

ACHAIA, a province of Greece, whereof Corinth 
was the capital. St. Paid preached at Corinth, 
and in Achaia, Acts xviii. 12. It is worthy of 
remark, that Luke, Acts xviii. 12. calls Gallio 
deputy, (i.e. proconsul) of Achaia; which, in¬ 
deed, was the title of the proper officer there, at 
the time he wrote; but which had not long been 
so, and did not long continue so ; which accura¬ 
cy confirms the general tenor and date of his re¬ 
lation in no small degree. The Aets of St. An¬ 
drew, relate how he suffered martyrdom in the 
same province. 


* Lib. 2, <le bello, o. 25. Vide 8c in ejus vita, p 1013 ■ oV?pn nr m 'jpn, Hsereditas Sanguinis. The word Aceldama, 

is thought, by some, not to be accurately either Hebrew or Svriac; b.i ; ’■ stance of the corruption which the Hebrew language, 
in our Lord’s time, had suffered. It is Compounded of Heb. bpn a field, and run blood; but the Hebrew is, perhaps, by transposition 
from pbn a portion. 
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ACHAICUS, a disciple or St. Paul, recommended 
in a jieculiar manner to the Corinthians, i Cor. 
xvi. 15,17. lie. with Stephanas and Fortunatus, 
carried St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthi¬ 
ans, a.d. 56. 

ACHAN, or Aucan, idj?: he that troubles and 
bruises ; from -op uchar, oucur: otherwise, a 
snake. 

ACHAN', son of Carmi,of the tribe of Judah; hav¬ 
ing seized a handsome Babylonish cloak, an in¬ 
got of gold, and two hundred shekels of silver, 
among the spoils of Jericho, concealed them, 
against the express prohibition of God, who had 
devoted the city of Jericho, Josh. vii. 17. Some 
days after, Joshua sent three thousand men to 
take the little town of Ai, distant three or four 
leagues from Jericho ; but they were obliged to 
fly, thirty six Israelites being killed. At this loss, 
they were much discouraged: Joshua and the 

* Elders rent their clothes, and put dust upon their 
heads, crying to the Lord. The Lord said, Israel 
hath sinned, and transgressed my covenant; has 
stolen, and dissembled, IwiU be with you no more, 
unless ye destroy the accursed from among you. 
Tomorrow, the lot shall discover this crime, und the 
guilty shall be burnt, with all that belongs to him. 

The next day, Joshua assembled Israel, and the lot 
fell on the tribe of Judah, then on the family of 
Zarhi, then on the house of Zahdi, and at last, 
on the person of Achan ; to whom Joshua said. 
My son, give glory to the Lord, confess what you 
have done, without concealing any thing. Achan 
replied. It is true, that I have sinned against the 
Lord. Having seen among the spoils, a handsome 
Babylonish cloak, and two hundred shekels in sil¬ 
ver, with an ingot of gold, of fifty shekels weight, 
I took them, and hid them iit my tent. Joshua 
sent to Achan's tent, found what he had men¬ 
tioned, and having produced the things in ll»e 
presence of all Israel, laid them out before the 
Lord. Then taking Achan, the gold, silver, fur¬ 
niture, tent, and ail belonging to him, into the 
valley of Aclior, said to Achan, Since thou hast 
troubled us, the Lord shall trouble thee this day; 
then they stoned him; his family, and all his prop¬ 
erty, was consumed by fire: and they raised a 
great heap of stones over him. This was a.m. 
1555, ante a.d. 1451. The place was afterward 
called the Valley of Achor, and lies north of 
Jericho. 

The sentence passed upon the family of Achan, 
might be justified by reflecting, 1. That probably 


he was assisted in this theft by his family j or, 
if not, 2. lie could never have secreted such ar¬ 
ticles in the earth under his tent (which implies 
some trouble in digging) without being observed 
by his family, and detected by them, who ought 
not to have concealed this, but immediately to 
have given notice of this transaction to the El¬ 
ders ; w hich, as they did not do, they became, 
by concealment, at least, partakers of his crime. 

But, perhaps, the sense of the passage is to he un¬ 
derstood to this effect: “ They stoned him 
(Achan) with stones; and burned them (his 
property) with tire, and (perhaps rather, or) 
stoned them with stones; i.e. making a distinc¬ 
tion in guilt between his property. anti the things 
stolen, and raised over him ^ Achan) a heap of 
stones.” Observe, 1. had liis family been stoned, 
would not the keapof stones have included thi.m 
ajlso? whereas, it is raised over him. 2. His 
sons and daughters (nothing is said of a wife) 
who acted, in some degree, at least, under his au¬ 
thority, were certainly not punished more rigor¬ 
ously ^by burning, and stoning) than the princi¬ 
pal criminal. 3. Was not the burning applied to 
such things as might suffer by burning, the tent s, 
garments, and things of that kind; and the 
stoning to what the fire might have had little 
or no effect on, (he metals, Ac. or, these might 
have been first burned, and then stoned, as in 
our translation; but to what effect could the 
family of Achan be first burned ami then stoned ? 
Having suffered the severer punishment by burn¬ 
ing, wherefore stone them afterward ? and where¬ 
fore exclude them from the monument of this 
crime ? Perhaps, unbelief of the effect of Josh¬ 
ua’s curse was not confined to Achan personally; 
and his family were punished, in being specta¬ 
tors of his punishment. 

ACI1BOK, or Aucboor, Oucboor, voop: a rat; 
otherwise, bruising ; or, enclosing the well; from 
coy okes, to shut up, and or bar, a well. 

I. ACHBOR: father of Baal-hanan, king of Edom, 
Gen. xxxvi. 38. 

II. Achbor : an officer belonging to king .Tosiah, 
sent by him to consult the prophetess Huldah, 
concerning the book of the law, recently found 
by the high priest Iiilkiah, 2 Kings xxii. 14; 
a.m. 3380, ante a.d. 62*. 

HI. Achbor : father of Elnatlian, Jerem. xxvi. 22. 
Vide Eutatiian. 

ACH1AB : nephew to Ilerod the Great, and gover¬ 
nor of one of the fortresses of Jerusalem. Herod 


* ^ * n ex l’ re *»i* n of “arrow •" use among the ancients almost generally, anil not peculiar to the Jews; that it was so amonethe 
OW Latins, appears from those lines of Virgil ; ® 

-*-It scissfl vette Latinos, 

Conjugis attonitus fati*. tirbitque mini, 

Canitiem i m mu n do pertussin puirere tuxpans. 
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falling sick at Samaria, Acbiab prevented the 
design of Alexandra, the mother of Mariamne, 
to seize the several fortresses of Jerusalem. On 
another occasion, he hindered his uncle Herod 
from killing himself, as he attempted, in an ex¬ 
cess of grief, with a short sword which he held in 
his hand. He likewise rendered ineffectual the 

w efforts of two thousand men, who sought to at¬ 
tack him. 

ACHIM,'a^: I will •prepare ; or, I will e&njlrm; 
from o p or p. 

ACH1M : son of Zadock, father of Bliud, of the 
tribe of Judah, and family of David. Achim is 
in the genealogy of our Saviour, Matt. i. 14. 

ACH1AUR, -mr’nx, : brother of light ; or, 
the light of my brother. 

I. ACHIOR, a friend and relation of Tobit; both 
he and Tobit were of the city and tribe of Naph- 
tali, and carried by Salmaneser to Nineveh. 

II. Achiob, general of the Ammonites, who joined 
Holoferoes with auxiliary troops, in that gener¬ 
al’s expedition into Egypt. The inhabitants of 
Bethulia having shut their gates against Holo- 
fernes, he called the princes of Moab and Ammon, 
demandingof them, with great passion, who those 
people were, that opposed his passage ? for, he 
presumed, that the Moabites and Ammonites, be¬ 
ing neighbours to the Hebrews, could better in¬ 
form him than any others. Achior answered, 
My Lord, these people are originally of Chaldcea ; 
and became they would not warship the gods of 
the Chaldeans, were obliged to leave their country, 
&c. He related also, Jacob’s descent into Egypt; 
the miracles of Moses; the conquest of Canaan, 
and that this people were protected visibly by 
God, while they continued faithful to him } but 
that for their infidelity, God never failed to take 
vengeance on them. Mow, therefore, added he, 
learn whether these people have committed any 
fault against their God; if so, attack them, for 
he will deliver them up into your hands; if not, 
we shall not be able to resist them, because God 
will undertake their defence, and cover us with 
confusion, Judith v. 2, 3, &c. 

At these words, the great men of Holofemes’s ar¬ 
my, moved with indignation, were inclined to kill 
Achior; and Holofernes, transported with fury, 
said to him, Since yon have taken upon you to be 
u prophet , in telling ns that the God of Israel would 
bet he Dfender of his people, to show you that there 
is no other god beside Yebuchodonoxer, my master, 
when we hare put all these people to the edge of the 
sword, we will destroy you likewise, and you shall 
understand, that Mebuchodonoxer is lord of all 


the earth ; and, that you may yourself experience 
the vanity of your own prophecy, I will hare you 
carried to Bethulia, there to run the same risks 
with this people, whom you believe to be invincible. 
They earned him, therefore, near the city, tied 
his hands behind him, and fastened him to a tree, 
that the people of Bethulia might take bh.i and 
carry him into the city, where to the elders, and 
the people, he declared what had happened. 
Then the people of Bethulia fell with their faces 
to the ground, and with great cries begged God’s 
assistance, beseeching him to vindicate the hon¬ 
our of his name, and to humble the pride of their 
enemies; after which, Ozias, a leader of the peo¬ 
ple, received Achior into his house, and made a 
splendid entertainment for him. 

Achior continued in Bethulia during the siege ; and 
when Judith was returning to the city, with the 
head of Holofernes, Achior was called, and Ju¬ 
dith showed it to him, saying. Behold the head of 
that man who insulted the God of Israel, and 
boasted that he would put yon and us to the edge 
of the sword. Achior was so terrified, that he 
fell with his face to the ground, and his spirit 
failed him; but soon recovering, Achior aban¬ 
doned the superstitions of the heathen, believed, 
was circumcised, and received into Israel. 

The war with Holofernes is by some fixed to the 
time of Manasseh, king of Judali, a.m. 3348, ante 
a.d. 656 : by others, after the return from Bab¬ 
ylon. Vide Judith. 

ACHIRAM, or Ahiram, Dvnx: the eleva tion of my 
brother ; from cm ramam, to lift up : otherwise, 
the fraud of the brother ; from nm rama, which 
also signifies, to cast or throw. 

ACHIRAM, or Ahiram, of the tribe of Benjamin, 
ehief of a great family of this tribe, when they 
came out of Egypt, Numb. xxvi. 38. 

ACHISH, boh : thus it is ; from *p< ac, surely , and 
t rjesh,it is : otherwise, how is this ? 

ACHISH, king of Gath. David having resolved to 
withdraw to a distance from Saul, who sought 
his life, retired to Gath, a city of the Philistines, 
where Achish reigned, 1 Sam. xxi. 10. The offi¬ 
cers of Achish noticing David, asked the king, 
whether this was not that David who was so 
popular in his own country; and of whom it had 
been said at publie dancings, Saul killed his thou¬ 
sands, and David his ten thousands f David 
hearing of these discourses, and alarmed for his 
life, counterfeited madness. Then Achish said to 
his servants, Lo, you see the man is mad, where¬ 
fore then have ye brought him to me ? Hare we not 
madmen enough, without bringing him too hither S. 


Joseph. Aotiq. I. 15, c. 9, p. 531. 


* Ibid. 1. 17 , c. 9, p. 509. 


T Ibid. 1. 17, e. 12,p. 607. 
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David, by this stratagem, escaped this danger. 
a.m. 2944, ante a.d. 1060. 

Three or four years after, David, having first prob¬ 
ably acquainted Achish with his intentions, offer¬ 
ed his services, and desired to be received, either 
into the city, or some other part of his dominions. 
Achish, who knew his valour, and the discontent 
between him and Saul, received him willingly in 
Gath, 1 Sam. xxvii. 12, Ac. with six hundred 
men, and their families. After some time, David 
said to Achish, If I hare found grace in thine 
eyes, give me a place of retreat, in some town in 
the country; for why should thy servant dwell 
in the royal city with thee'} Achish gave him Zig- 
lag. and there David settled. Achish confided 
absolutely in David, saying, He has done so much 
mischief to his own people, that he will never more 
think of reluming to them, and so will be always 
engaged closely in my service. 

After about two years, the Philistines took the field, 
to encounter Israel; and David had orders from 
Achish to inarch ; he replied to Achish, Surely 
thou shall know what thy servant can do : the 
king said, lie would at all times trust him with the 
guard of his person. The Philistines being come 
to Aphek, a town in the great plain of Jezreel, 
David and his people marched in the rear, w ith 
Achish. Then said the princes of the Philistines 
to Achish, IVhat do these Hebrews here 7 He an¬ 
swered, Is nol this David, who hath been with 
me these days (or these years j and I have found 
no fault in him 1 But the princes of the Philis¬ 
tines being angry, obliged Achish to dismiss Da¬ 
vid. David continued but a little time with this 
prince after the battle of Gilboa, wherein Saul 
and his sons were, slain. From Ziglag he came 
to Ifehron. in Judah; from which time Achish 
is no more mentioned. 

ACHUlt, .lucoor, or Ocoor, yap: trouble; from 
■oj> achar, to trouble. 

ACHOB. a valley in the territory of Jericho, and 
in the tribe .of Benjamin, where Achan was stoned. 
Josh. vii. 24. Vide Achan. 

ACHSAH, or Ocseh, noa;’, o'|<*: adorned; from 
03> ochesh, chains, ornaments for the feel : other- 
w ise, bursting of the veil ; frommosara/i, a veil, 
and nco casach. to beat down, cut off. 

ACHSAII, daughter of Caleb, promised by her 
father to him who should take Kirjath-sepher, 
which was fallen to his lot. Olhniel, his broth¬ 
er’s son, having taken it, married Achsah. After 
the wedding, while they were conducting her in 
procession to her husband’s house, Othniel hav¬ 
ing persuaded her to ask her father, Caleb, for 
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a field that was well watered, she stopped her 
ass, and refused to enter her husband’s house ; 
which impeding the procession, her father de¬ 
sired to know what she would have ? she answer¬ 
ed, Father, thou hast given me a south land, give 
me also springs of wa ter: and he gave her a field 
which had upper springs and lower springs; a 
valuable acquisition, no doubt, to his gift of Kir- 
jath-sepher. 

ACHSHAPH, poison, tricks; fromqwr' chesh- 
epli: or, one that breaks; from ns;? shapha, ac¬ 
cording to the Chaldee root: or otherwise, the 
lip or brim of any thing, nap. 

ACHZ1B, avax. liar, and lying; from 3D cuaab, 
to lie: otherwise, that runs; from ait %ub: oth¬ 
erwise, that delays. 

ACIIZ1B: the town of Eedippa. situated near the 
Mediterranean, between Tyre and Ptolemais. 

Ackshaph* 

ACKNOWLEDGE : 1. as an act of the mind to 
know, to know appropriately: i. e. to own; to 
own the knowledge of; sometimes with regret, 
but generally with pleasure; 2. as an act of the 
person; to obey. 

“ I acknowledge my sinI admit it is mine, per¬ 
sonally, to my sorrow, Psalm xxxii. 6; li. 3. 

“In all thy ways acknowledge him,” t.e. God, 
Prov. iii. 6. Admit that you see and own the 
hand of Providence. “ Let him acknowledge 
the things that 1 write1 Cor. xiv. 37 ; let 
him admit their propriety, and act accordingly. 

ACKSIIAPH: a city belonging to the trihe of 
Asher. 'Hie king of Ackshaph was conquered 
by Joshua, ch. xii. 20. Some are of opinion, 
that Ackshaph, -pyax, is the same as Eedippa, on 
the Mediterranean, between Tyre and Ptolemais: 
others, that Eedippa is described in Joshua, ch. 
xix. 29. under the name of Achzib, rr*. The 
Arabs call a place, three hours north from Ptol¬ 
emais, Zib, which is the [dace where formerly 
stood Eedippa. It is probable, that Ackshaph 
and Achzib are but different names for the same 
town. 

ACRA, is a Greek word (A%px) and signifies, in 
general, a citadel. The Syrians and Chaldieans 
use tepn, in the same sense. King Antioehus 
gave orders for building a citadel, north of the 
temple, on an eminence, which commanded the 

* holy place; and for that reason was called Acra. 

* Josephus says, that this eminence was semicir¬ 
cular, and that Simon Maccabteus, having driven 
away the Syrians, who had seized on the citadel 
of Acra, demolished it, and spent three years in 
levelling the mountain whereon it was built; that 


Joseph. Antiq. I. 12, c. 7, ft 14. 


* Ibid. I. IS, c. 11, p. 4*6,447, 
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110 situation hereafter should command the tern- tones beginning to be dispersed in the world ; 

pit-. Upon mount Acra were afterward built, and, accordingly, the fidelity and understanding 

b the palace of Helena, tpieen of the Adiabenians, of this holy evangelist have been so much valued 

c Agrippa’s palace, the place where the public by the church, that all other Acts of the Apos- 

records were lodged, and that where the magis- ties have been despised, and his only adopted. 

d trates of Jerusalem assembled. The time when St. Luke finished the book of the 

I. ACRABATENE, a district of Judaea, extend- Acts is not known. It is agreed, that it was af- 

ing itself between Sheehem (now Naplosa) and ter his Gospel, and two years after St. Paul’s 

* Jericho, inclining toward the east. It was abode at Rome, on his first journey thither; i.r. 

about twelve miles in length. The Acrabatene about a.d. 62, or 63. as he mentions this journey, 

had its name from a place called AJkrabbim, and Paul's continuance at Rome for such a time, 

f about nine miles from Sheehem, eastward. Jose- He might write it at Rome, while he remained 

plius speaks of the Acrabatene in several {daces. with St. Paul during his imprisonment; for Luke 

II. Ackab.vtene, another district of Judaea, on the stayed with him till his deliverance. 

frontier of Idumaea, toward the southemextrem- St. Luke wrote this work in Greek, and his Greek 
ity of the Dead Sea. This district derives its is generally purer and more elegant, than other 

name from Akrabbim, which, in the Vulgate, is *■ parts of the New Testament. Epiphanius says, 
translated the Staircase of Scorpio, 1 Mace. v. 3. this book was translated by the Ebionites, out of 

ACROSTICS: for Acrostic Writings in the S.S. Greek into Hebrew (i. e. Syriac, the common 

vide Letters. language of the Jews in Palestine;) but those 

ACTS of the Aposdles : a canonical book of the heretics corrupted it with many falsities and 

New Testament, which contains a considerable 1 impieties, injurious to the apostles. Jerom as- 
History of St. Peter and St. Paul. It begins at sures us, that a certain priest of Asia added to 

the ascension of our Saviour, and continues to the genuine Acts, the Voyages of St. Paul and 

St. Paul’s arrival at Rome, after his appeal to ■ St Thecla, and the story of baptizing a lion. 
Csesar (about twenty eight or thirty years.) St. Tertullian reports, that St. John the Evangelist, 

Luke has been always esteemed the author of having convicted this priest of falsities in his re- 

the Acts. After he had given the History of latioh, he excused himself, saying, he did it purely 

Jesus Christ in his gospel, he resolved to write * out of love and esteem to St. Paul. This may 
the Actions of the Apostles, and to relate the be seen in Jones’s Apocryphal Canon, 

wonderful manner wherein the Holy Spirit estab- The book of the Acts has always been esteemed 
lished that church which Christ had redeemed. « canonical: the Marcionites, the Manichees, and 
e (Ecuinenius calls the Jlcts, the Gospel of the Holy r some other heretics, rejected it, because their 

h G/iasf; Chrysostom calls it, the Gospel of our Sav- errors were too clearly condemned by it. St. 

four’s Resurrection, or, the Gospel of the risen q Austin says, the church received this work with 
Christ Jesus. Herein we have most miraculous edification, and read it every year. St. Chry- 

instanees oWiepower of the Holy Ghost, attend- sostom complains, that in his time, this book was 

ing the propagation of the gospel; as in the ac- too little known, and the reading of it too much 

count of the first believers, we have most excel- neglected. As for himself, he very much extols 

lent patterns of true Christian life; so that though the advantages of it, and maintains, with good 

St. Luke seems to give us but a plain narrative reason, that it is as useful as the Gospel: he 

of facts in this work, yet, herein docs this divine preached a course of sermons on this subject, of 

* physician, according to St. Jerom’s expression, which some remain. Vide Luke. 

offer as many remedies to heal the soul’s dis- Spurious Acts of the Jlposttes, supposed to be 
eases, as he speaks words. w ritten by Abdias, a pretended bishop of Baby- 

It is believed, that Luke’s principal design in writ- Ion. This impostor represents himself as a bish- 

ing the Acts, was to give a true History of the op, ordained at Babylon by the apostles thein- 

Apostles, and of the infancy of the Christian selves, when they were on their journev into 

church, in opposition to false acts and false his- Persia. This work is neither ancient, nor au- 

b Joseph, de Bello, I. 7, e. 13. e Joseph. Antiq. 1 20, e. 7. s Joseph, de Bello, 1. 7, e. IS ’A fX uc, xai T i Bkak-tsuo, fce. 

* Euseb. in voce iqwCsiV item in ’Usftia Vide & Joseph, tie Bello,!. 2, e. 11. * Vide Euseb. io Akrabbim. e (Ecumenios 

in Acta, p. 20. ‘Chrys. in Acta, komil 1. i Hieronym Ep. 103. p. 9. * Ephiphan. hasres. 30 c 3 k 6 

JHieronym. de Script. Eecles. “ M Grabe, in his Sptdkffium of the fathers, has given os a History of St. Thecla which be 

believed to be the ancient History mentioned by St Jerom. « Tertnll. de Baptismo, c 17. ° Tertull. L S. contra Mansion 

<s. 1, 2. r Ang. de Militate eredendi, c. 8, & Ep. ohm 25*. none 237, n. 2. i Ang. Ep. 31S, novas Edit. n. 1. 
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ihentic: it was not known to Eusebius, to Jor¬ 
um, or to any father who lived before them. 
The author say s, he wrote in Greek, and that 
his Imok was translated into Latin, by Julius 
Alricanus ; who is himself a Greek writer. 
He cites llegesippus, who lived in the second 
century. 'Ibe lives of the apostles which he 
gives os, abound with such fables, that we can 
but look on them as a romance, and that very 
ill put together. 

ACTS of St. Peter, otherwise called the Travels 
of St^ Peter, Periodi Petri, which we have at 
present under another title, the Recognitions of 
St. Clement, are much longer now than they 
were formerly. This book is stuffed with visions 
and fables, that came originally from the school 
' of the Ebioniles. 

ACTS of St. Paul, were composed after bis death, 
as a supplement to St. Luke ; continuing his nar¬ 
rative from the second year of St. Paul’s iirst 
voyage to Rome, to the end of his life. This 
book, which is lost, must have been tw ice as long 
as the Canonical Acts, since in a MS. cited by 
Cotelerius, it is said to have contained four thou¬ 
sand five hundred and sixty lines, or verses; 
whereas, in the same MS. it is averred, that the 

S nuine Acts has only two thousand five hun- 
ed. Eusebius, wlio had seen this work, says, 
it was spurious, and w ithout any authority. 
ACTS of St. John the Evangelist, mentioned in 
« c Epiphanius and St. Austin, contain incredible 
atoriesof this apostle: t he Encratites, Manichees, 
and Priscillianists. used them : it is probable, the 
author of the Synopsis (said to be Athanasius) 
mayquote them under the title of St. John's Trav¬ 
els. These arc thought to be the Acts of St. 
John, w hich are, among others, published under 
the forged name of Abdias. 

ACTS of <St. Andrew.- mentioned in St. Austin, 
and received by the Manichees, were different 
from those we have at present, under the name 
® w of the priests of Acliaia. The Manichees, En¬ 
cratites, and Apotactics, used them. Vide Epi¬ 
phanius, Hceres. 61 . & 62 . 

ACTS of St. Thomas: St. Austin cites something 
* out of them: he says, the Manichees, particu¬ 
larly. used them: part of them is in the life of 
St. Thomas, written by the counterfeit Abdias. 
M. Simon though he had found these old Acts 
of St. Thomas, under the name of Travels, Pe¬ 


riodi Sancli Apostoli Thomce, in a Greek MS. of 
the French king’s library, No. 1832. He gives 
some fragments of them in his observations on 
the Text and Versions of the New Testament. 
ACTS of St. Philip: was a book which the Gnos¬ 
tics used : Pope Gelasius reckons it among spu¬ 
rious writings. Anaslatius, the Sinaite, has pre¬ 
served a fragment of them in his work concern¬ 
ing three Lents, published by Cotelerius, among 
his Monuments of the Greek Church, tom. iii. 
p. 428. 

ACTS of St. Matthias. Some have imagined, that 
y the Jews long concealed the original Acts of St. 
Matthias, written in Hebrew; and that a monk 
of the abbey of St. Matthias, at Treves, having 
got them, procured them to lie translated into 
Latin, and published them: but the critics will 
z not allow them to be genuine. It is probable, the 
Jews abused the simplicity of the person to whom 
they communicated this pretended discovery. 
AD ADA, or Udodeh, myny: from mi’, an assembly; 
or, according to the Chaldee, one that passes : 
otherwise, adorned; from the same word: other¬ 
wise, a prey, or booty ; from *ry hexed; or one 
that gives testimony; from ip hed, a witness : 
or, the prey of his prey ; or, the eternity of his 
testimony; or, the leslivmny of the assembly. 
ADADA : a city, in the southern part of Judali, 
Josh. xv. 22. 

ADAD-R1MMOX, or Eded-rimmoon, pnvnn: 
cry of the granate; from Tin hedad, cries, clam¬ 
ours; and from [tv rimmon, a pomegranate : 
Riiumon was a God of the Syrians : the invoca¬ 
tion of the god Rimmon. 

ADAD-RIMMON, or Hadad-Rimmon: a city, in 
the valley of Jezreel. Here was fought that fa¬ 
tal battle, wherein Josiah, king «f Judali, was 
killed, by Pharaoh-N’ceho, king of Egypt,2 Kings 
xxiii. 29. Adad-rimmon was afterward called 
* Maximianopolis, in honour of the emperor Max¬ 
imum. It is seventeen miles from Caesarea, in 
b c Palestine, and ten miles from Jezreel. 

ADAH, or Odeh, my; from my, an assembly. 
Vide Adada. 

I. ADAH: one of Lantech’s two wives, mother of 
Jabel and Jubel, Gen. iv. 19. The names of 
her other children (for it is presumed she had 
more) are not mentioned. Vide Lamech. 

H. ADAH: daughter of Elon, the Hittite, and 
wife to Esau, the mother of Eliphaz, Gen. xxxvi. 4. 


• See whet Cotelerim uji of these Recognitions, in his Father s nf the First Age. See likewise M. Fabricios’s Apocr. JV. T. p. 759, tic- 

• Epfphan. Hie res. 47. * Ang. <le fide, e. 4, & 4P5. contra advertar. Legis & Prophet. I. I, e. SO. a ,\ug. de fide con¬ 

tra Manich. c. 3S. Si alibi. ” Epiph. H*r. 42. * Aug. lib. contra Adimant. c. 17, fit lib. 22. contra Faust, c. 79. & lib. 

1, de Serm. Domini in monte, e. 20. J Holland, 24 Februar. * Vide M. de Tiilemont, T 1. of his Feel. Hitt. p. U86 1 

and M. Fabrieius’s Apt. .V. T. p. 782. * Hicronyra. ad. Each. xii. vide &i ad Ose. i. K lun. Jerosol. antiq. 
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ADAIAH, or Odieh, my: from ip lied, a witness. 
See. ( vide Adada) and from rr jah, the Lord; 
the witness of the Lord. 

I. ADAIAH: of the tribe of Levi, son of Ethan, 
and father of Zerah, 1 Chron. vL 41. 

H. Adaiah, of the tribe of Benjamin, son of Shim- 
hi, 1 Chron. viii. 21. 

III. Adaiah, of the sacerdotal race; son of Jero- 
ham, and father of Maasiai, 1 Chron. ix. 12. 

IV. Adaiah, a Jew, who returned from Babylon; 
one of those who dismissed their wives, taken, 
contrary to the law, from among the Gentiles. 

ADALIAH, one that draws water; from 

n*7i data, to draw water: otherwise, poverty; 
from L n dal: otherwise, cloud, vapour, death. 
But as this name is not Hebrew, its etymology 
ought not to be sought from that language. 

ADALIAH: the fifth son of Hainan, hanged with 
the rest of his brethren, by command of Ahasue- 
rus, Esth. ix. 8. 

ADAM, din ; earthly man, red, of the colour of 
blood; from ms Mam, red, ruddy. 

ADAM, the first man created by God. It has 
been said, “ that he was called Adam, by reason 
of the reddish colour ofthe earth of which he was 

a formed; for Adam, in Hebrew, signifies redbut 
Adam denotes likewise, man in general. “ God 
made man of the dust of the earth, breathed into 
him the breath of life, and gave him dominion 
over all the creatures,” Gen. i. 26; ii. 7. He 
created him after his own image, blessed him, 
placed him in a delicious garden, that he might 
cultivate it, and enjoy its fruits, leaving at the 
same time with him this command: “ Of the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil thou shalt 
not eat; for in the day thou eatest thereof, thou 
shalt surely die.” 

God also brought all the beasts, and all the fowls, 
before Adam, that he might name them; and 
Adam gave to each its proper name; such as best 
suited it, and described its principal properties. 
Now the animals were created by pairs, male 
and female; and man only was without a con¬ 
sort of his own species. Wherefore, God said, 
“It is not good for man to be alone; I will make 
a consort for him.” God caused, therefore, a 
deep sleep to overcome him, and while he slept, 
he took one of his x*ibs (or a piece from his side) 
and closed up the flesh; and of the rib, (or piece 
from his side) thus taken from man, he made a 
woman (womb-man, Saxon) or, man-ess, whom 
he presented to him, when he aw oke. Said Adam, 
“ This is now bone of my bone, and flesh of my 
flesh ; she shall be called man-ess, because she 

* Joseph. Antiq. 1.1, c. 1. niK IJufJos. Rufus. 
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was taken out of man.” This woman was se¬ 
duced by the tempter, under the form of a ser¬ 
pent ; and she seduced her husband, to eat of the 
forbidden fruit: when judged for this by God, 
Adam blamed liis wife, “ whom,” said he, “ thou 
gavest me:” and the woman blamed the serpent. 
God punished the serpent by degradation and 
dread: the woman by painful hopes, and sub¬ 
mission ; the man, by agricultural labour and 
toil; which we see fulfilling at this day. As 
their natural passions now became irregular, 
and their exposure to accidents great, God made 
coverings of skin for Adam and his wife: he 
expelled them from this garden, to the land 
around it, where Adam had been made, and 
where was to be their future dwelling ; placing 
at the east of the garden, a flame, which turned 
every way, to keep the way to the tree of life. 
It is not known how long Adam and Eve con¬ 
tinued in Paradise: some say, many years; 
others, not many days; others, not many hours. 
Adam called his wife’s name Eve (mother) im¬ 
porting her character to all posterity. Shortly 
after. Eve brought forth Cain, Gen. iv. 1, 2, &c. 
It is believed, she had a girl at the same time, 
and that, generally, she had twins. Scripture 
notices but three sons of Adam: Cain, Abel, 
and Seth, not mentioning any daughter; but 
Moses tells us, “ He begat sons and daughters 
no doubt many. He died, aged 930, ante a.d. 
3074. This is what we learn from Moses: but 
interpreters do not stop here; they propose a 
thousand questions on this subject: and it is 
true, no history can furnish more questions both 
of curiosity, and of consequence; we should be 
scarce able to excuse ourselves, if we did not 
relate some of them. 

REMARKS ON THE HISTORY OF ADAM. 

I. Of the name Mam. It has been usual to de¬ 
rive this name from nmx (admch) w Inch signi¬ 
fies vegetable earth or mould, the ehief compo¬ 
nent of all things, which is wonderfully varied 
in the formation of vegetables, and in that of 
animals also; and which is their primary and 
original principle; but as some other deriva¬ 
tions seem equally proper, the reader w ill not 
be displeased to find notice of them here. 

Protogonos, in Sanchoniatho, signifies^rst made ; 
and it seems to be the translation into Greek of 
the Egyptian title of Adam, taken, as that au¬ 
thor professes, from the pillars of Thoth. 

Mr. Bryant says, “Ad and Ada signify frst; 
more laxly, a prince or ruler: therefore Ad-ad 


erK, Aish, man. Aisha, man-tt*. 
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answers to the Most High. or. Most Eminent.*’ 
Vol. i. p. 23 . May not this be referred to Ad-am? 

Sib William Jones queries, whether Adam may 
be derived from Adim ? which in Sanscrit means, 
the frst: and is a name of t he iirst M ex r. “ The 
first Menc was sirnamed Son of the Self Exist¬ 
ent [vide Luke iii. 38] and it is nc by whom the 
institutes of religion and civil duties are suppos¬ 
ed to have been delivered: in his time the Deity 
descended at a sacrifice; and by his wife, Sata- 
bcpa, he had two distinguished sons, and three 
daughters: this pair was created for the mul¬ 
tiplication of the human species; after the new 
creation of the world, which the Bramins call 
the Lotos creation.” Asiatic Researches. 

Mr. Pakkhubst supposes the name Adam to be 
derived from nma (bcdcmct) the word signify¬ 
ing likeness, Gen. v. i.q.d. “the likeness of 
God.” It is certain, the name Adam is given to 
both sexes; but if it he a derivative from any 
word signifying the first, it may equally apply 
to Adam or his wife. 

II. The formation of Adam, is introduced with 
circumstances of dignity, superior to any with 
which the creation of the animals w as attended; 
it evidently appears (whatever else might be de¬ 
signed by it) to be the intention of the narrator, 
to mark this passage, and to lead the reader to 
reflect upon it. 

God said, “ Let us make man, 1. in our image; 
2. according to our likeness; and let him rule,*’ 
Ac. Gen. i. 28. These seem to be two ideas: 
JFirst, “ in our image” (Mahya bcolmcxu ) in our 
similitude. This could not refer to his figure ; 
1. Because the human figure, though greatly 
superior to that of animals, is not so entirety dis¬ 
tinct from them in the principles of its construc¬ 
tion, as to require a special consultation about 
it, q^fer the animals were made. 2. If all the 
species of monkeys were made before man, the 
difference is so small, in some of them, from 
the human form, as greatly to strengthen the 
former argument. S. The Scriptures, in other 
places, represent this matter as referring to 
moral excellences, •• in knowledge —after the im¬ 
age of him who created him,” Col. iii. 10..“ The 
new man, which, according to God 'Kara. Ssov) is 
created in righteousness and true holiness ,” Eph. 
iv. 21. and in other places, where the compari¬ 
son seems to refer to his purity, his station, Ac. 
ke. Secondly, “According to our likeness,” 
UPiYO (cfDCMCTexu ;) this is a stronger expres¬ 
sion than the former, and is more determinate 
to that whereto it is applied: if we connect this 
with the following words, and let him rule—.then, 
perhaps, the idea of the passage is this: “ Alan 
shall have, according to his nature, and to his 


capacity, a general likeness to such of our per¬ 
fections as fit him for the purposes to which we 
design him; but lie shall have a still closer resem¬ 
blance to us, in the rule and government of the 
creatures; for, though he be incapable of any 
of our attributes, he is capable of maintaining a 
purity, a rectitude, and a station orf dominion, in 
which lie may be our vicegerent.” Thus. tlien r 
in a lower and looser sense, man was the image 
of God; having a kind of likeness to him, where¬ 
of the creatures were absolutely void; and hav¬ 
ing also a resemblance to God, as his deputy, 
his representative, among and over the crea¬ 
tion: for which he was qualified by holiness, 
knowledge, Ac. 

As the day when the creation ended was immedi¬ 
ately succeeded by a sabbath, /. e. that evening, 
the first act of man w as worship; where, then, 
is the wonder that (he custom of setting apart a 
sabbath, obtained among his posterity? since, not 
in paradise only would Adam maintain this cus¬ 
tom. Why it was every seventh day, vide Moon. 

III. “ Adam became a living soul.” It seems as if 
the most proper idea to be aflixed to these words, 
is, that Adam became a living person: 1 . be¬ 
cause such is the import of the original, simply 
taken : 2 . it having been mentioned that Adam 
was made of the dust of the earth, this is a rea¬ 
son why his animation should be mentioned: so,, 
that jfthc word Adam be derived from Admail, 
earth, it might have been simply said, according 
to this idea, “ the earth (Adam) became alive.” 
But, 3. it perhaps implies some real distinction 
between the nature of the living principle, or 
soul (not spirit) in Adam, and that of (he ani¬ 
mals : may we suppose that this principle, thus 
specially imparted by God, was capable of im¬ 
mortality ? that, however the beasts might have 
died by nature, man would have survived by na¬ 
ture ? that he had no seeds of dissolution in him, 
but that his dissolution was the consequence of 
his sin, and the execution of the threatening, 
dying thou shalt die? In fact, as Adam lived 
nearly one thousand years after eating the fruit, 
which, probably, poisoned his blood; how much 
longer might he not have lived, had that poison 
never been taken by him ? we know of poisons 
now existing, whose operation is gradual, lasting 
for many years:—<a lingering mortality! an in¬ 
cessant death! 

IV. The character, endowments, and history of 
Adam, are very interesting subjects of reflec¬ 
tion to the whole human race : and the rather, 
because the memorials respecting him, which 
have come down to us, are but brief, and, con¬ 
sequently, obscure. In order, therefore, to pro¬ 
cure a tolerable outline of his situation, and of 
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his conduct, we ace under the necessity of in¬ 
ferring, from what little we read, much that we 
could wish were explicitly related to us. As 
imagination, because called, in some degree, to 
activity, has but too often assumed the place of 
reason on this subject, we shall, by way of cor¬ 
recting such eccentricities, endeavour to state a 
few thoughts, confined within the limits which 
reason or scripture may justify. 

In considering the character of Adam, our greatest 
difficulty is, to divest ourselves of our ideas re¬ 
ceived from the present state of tilings; we can¬ 
not enough deprive ourselves of that knowledge 
(might I not say, that snbtiltyf ) which, as human 
life now stands, we have acquired by experience ; 
i. e. we cannot truly depict to ourselves, that en¬ 
tire simplicity, that total privation of cunnings or 
wisdom (worldly wisdom) which may adequately 
indicate the extreme candour of Adam’s miml: 
for as we must, even in eommon language, daily 
use words, drawn from things invented since 
Adam; so, we cannot help referring to things, 
as known to Adam, because they are known to 
us. As we know somewhat of the active nature 
of the passions of the mind, we cannot imagine 
those passions as absolutely quiescent; as we- 
know somewhat of the abilities of the body, we 
connect something of this with our idea of Adam: 
whereas, the truth is, that though Adam had 
the capacity for such things, yet they were no 
part of his actual possessions; they were not 
called into exercise ; they were latent,* they 
were as if they were not: as in geography, he 
knew not the globe, but his garden; so in natur¬ 
al history, he knew not what the frozen poles, 
or the torrid zone, but what his garden, produc¬ 
ed ; so in science, he knew not a whole Cyclope¬ 
dia, but what sufficed for the purposes of his life 
and station; and, in morals, he knew not what 
the Bible now teaches, but what was the direct 
course of his duty, simply. To render this more 
sensible, we reflect. 

First, as to Adam’s mind, its powers, and its pro¬ 
pensities. Some have supposed, that Adam had 
imparted to him, from his very creation, that 
knowledge, which not only raised him above all 
men, his descendants, but also rendered him a 
little, and but little, lower than angels. This 
may be admitted in some respects, and under 
certain restrictions; while, in other respects, it 
may be doubted. 1. Adam could not he ac¬ 
quainted with any discovery, mode, or thing, 
whieh has originated since his time: for instance, 
if he knew the principles of agriculture, he could 
not know those of trade and commerce, of hand¬ 
icraft businesses, or manufactures ; he eould 
have no idea of a ship; and so of other things, 


for which he had, and could have, no need. S. 
Adam, who was created holy and pure, could 
have no knowledge of the baneful passions of the 
human mind; of anger, jealousy, grief, Ac. nor 
of any effect deriving from them; neither of 
violent agitation of mind, nor of violent exertion 
of body. S. Adam could have no knowledge of 
disease, pain, Ac. whether chronical or casual; 
of the changes of seasons, and their effects; of 
extreme heat or cold; of thunder or lightning; 
of ice, snow, Ac. or of the effects of fire, as mak¬ 
ing water boil; of any underground phenomena, 
as earthquakes; or of any aquatie phenomena, 
as waterspouts, whirlpools, &e. It is inconsistent 
with the state of Adam’s happiness, to suppose 
he could know any thing whieh is in nature, 
either the cause or the effect of unhappiness. 
4. It seems that Adam did actually acquire ideas 
(i. e. knowledge) by experience: for, certainly, 
his attention to the creatures submitted to his 
inspection, in consequence of whieh he tvas called 
to exercise his faculty of speech (which, perhaps, 
otherwise might have lain dormant) and to name 
the creatures, was a kind of experience. It is 
true, he might perceive, with much greater read¬ 
iness than we can easily imagine, the principal 
characters of a creature, from its form, from its 
voice, or other peculiarity; but then, he must 
see that form, ami hear that voice; which is ex¬ 
perience. Beside this, as Adam w as placed in a 
garden, probably on a mountain (ride Paradise) 
he could not have any knowledge of great fishes, 
whales, sharks, Ac. otherwise than by inference 
from what smaller fishes swam in the lake in 
that garden, unless it was (as perhaps it w as) 
revealed to him in conversation by his Maker; 
for that the same person who revealed the rela¬ 
tions of father and mother, might reveal many 
other things, may well be supposed. There are 
many other particulars, in whieh we may con¬ 
clude, Adam was either deficient in knowl¬ 
edge, or totally ignorant; the above may serve 
as a specimen: but the mode of reasoning might 
justly lie extended. 

As the mental powers of Adam were, probably, 
such as enabled him to comprehend with great 
accuracy, and with little effort, whatever was 
submitted to his observation: he, perhaps, saw 
more of the fitness and appropriation of things 
to the end for which they were designed, than 
man ever did; he, perhaps, also foresaw the ef¬ 
fects likely to follow* from certain causes more 
distinctly, and more readily, than we do; he 
might see farther, and trace the chain of cause 
and effect, much beyond what we can ; and his 
memory of past transactions, was. probably, in¬ 
finitely more accurate and retentive than that of 
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any man. And, indeed, I think, we may well 
suppose, t hat to a mind so capable as Adam's, his 
Maker would continually furnish occasion for in¬ 
crease both of piety and know ledge: of piety, as 
he might more fully reveal himself, his attributes, 
&c. to his faith, or to his conceptions; of knowl¬ 
edge, as, beside celestial objects and subjects the 
kind Former of man might display to his obser¬ 
vation. branches of science, iniinitely superior to, 
and very distinct from, any which the wisest of 
men has imagined; so that as experience ripened 
and prepared the mind of Adam for farther ac¬ 
quisitions, those farther acquisitions might have 
been granted him to degrees of knowledge, un¬ 
derstanding, and acquaintance w ith subjects, both 
celestial and terrestrial, inexpressibly beyond 
what human attainments or conceptions have 
ever know n: Paradise, in this sense, might have 
been a heaven upon earth, abundantly receiving 
“ favour upon favour, grace upon grace.” 

The glory of Adam's mind, then, was, its free¬ 
dom from any false bias: It hud no easy beset¬ 
ting sin, no warp to injure it. The sensations 
becoming such a mind, were all the amiable pas¬ 
sions, gratitude, love, veneration toward (iod; 
affection, attention toward his partner; kindness 
toward the creatures, and universal good w ill in¬ 
finitely extended. 

Secondly, as to the faculties of Adam’s person, we 
can but conjecture; but some of them we may 
justly infer from his actions : since whatever is 
necessary to the performance of an action, is im¬ 
plied, when we say that action was performed. 

That he had speech we know ; else had many of 
the powers of his mind been useless: but his lan¬ 
guage. probably, w as, w hat w e should call—very 
confined ; consisting but of few words, and those 
simple both in sound and in sense ; for if he had 
no know ledge of, and no occasion to refer to, the 
numerous articles now in use among mankind, 
occurring in trade, in business, in building, in 
apparel, and in all other arts of life and society, 
his vocabulary could not bear any proportion to 
that of later ages, wbieli has been almost infi¬ 
nitely increased by the invention and adoption of 
different names. Ke. to express the nature or 
service of these different things, and the relation 
they bear to others : e. gr. if he could express 
the sense of the word dwelling, he could not dis¬ 
tinguish different kinds of dwellings, tents, huts, 
bouses, palaces : much less different kinds of 
tents, or of houses ; their parts, as beams, roofs, 
rafters, \c. or their eouibinations, as v illages, 
burghs, towns, cities, &c. Now upon reflection, 
and pursuing this idea, we shall find, that pres¬ 
ent language is greatly composed of sounds and 
expressions to which Adam could have no need 


to refer; consequently, he could not use them: 
for, surely , he who had no diseases, could have 
no names fpr them, nor for their remedies: he 
who had no war, could adopt no allusions to the 
art military; and so of all others. But this 
mode of reasoning implies, that he knew so 
much of language, as to understand all that w as 
necessary for him to know; and, indeed, liow 
else could he have understood the prohibition 
respecting the tree of knowledge ? he must have 
been able to distinguish that, and the tree of 
life by name ; as well as they were distinguish¬ 
ed for him by situation, i. e. in the midst of the. 
garden. 

As Adam was capable of speech, it is probable he 
was enabled to use that capacity, by affixing to 
certain sounds which expressed natural wants, 
those determinate ideas which, ever after, when 
those wants recurred, prompted him to utter 
those same vocal sounds. 

Ills number of vocal sounds was greatly increased, 
by the necessity laid upon him, by his Maker’s 
appointment, of giving names to the creatures; 
tliis may, perhaps, be justly considered as bis 
first extensive lesson in language, whose effect 
would be, that whenever afterward he meant, 
for example, to call, or to denote, a sheep, he 
might use the name he had taken—from its v oice 
suppose, as baa: if he meant to denote a cow, 
he might call it boo. So do his posterity to this 
day; ami among the first means used to forward 
children in their speech (I suppose in all coun¬ 
tries ; certainly, wherever my observation has 
reached) is the directing them to imitate the 
sounds of animals, and to call the animals by 
those sounds: bow wow for a dog; croak for a 
freg; caw for a crow, &c. and all languages 
have so much of this in them, that grammarians 
have in their language adopted a term to express 
it, as onomatopoeia. 

V. When we reflect on that character which 
necessarily results from the principles thus laid 
down, we shall find, that however Adam might 
be, in capacily of understanding, a man, yet in 
experience, he was but a child: he had no reason 
to distrust any, to suspect any of fraud, collusion, 
prevarication, or ill design ; he had no concep¬ 
tion of any such principle as existing in the uni¬ 
verse. since he knew it not in himself; where 
then, is the wonder, if entire innocence, if perfect 
purity of mind, if total unsuspicion, should be 
ov ercome by the artful combination of appear¬ 
ances; by fraud, by deceit, by guile, exerted 
against it? Let us reflect, farther, that those 
among mankind who are most versed in the 
ways of men, of crafty men, are often at a loss 
to detect the deep contrivances of others; and 
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this, in a state of things wherein experience has 
produced a virtue, tor which Adam could have 
naturally no use— prudence : and, perhaps, it 
is risking little to assert, that scarce one among 
the millions of his sons, has risen to man’s estate, 
who might not have been an overmatch in craft 
for his father Adam, in his state of original 
simplicity. 

These ideas do in no wise excuse the disobedience 
of Adam; because, as was his situation, so was 
the test proposed to him ; it was not an active, 
but a passive, instance; it was not something to 
be done, but something to be left undone; a neg¬ 
ative trial: nor did it regard the mind, but the 
appetite, merely; nor was that appetite without 
fit, yea much fitter, supply, all around it: dis¬ 
obedient presumption, unrestrained desire, lib¬ 
erty extended into licentiousness, was the prin¬ 
ciple of Adam’s transgression. 

VI. Whoever has seen a beautiful vase fall, and 
be broken, may form some idea of Adam after 
his sin: the integrity of his mind was gone; the 
first compliance with sin, opened the way for all 
others; other temptations, from other quarters, 
might now hope for their success also; and 
thus, spotless purity becoming defiled; perfect 
uprightness becoming warped, lost that entierty 
which had been its glory; and Adam was de¬ 
prived of that distinction, that character, which 
fitted him for converse with his Maker, for im¬ 
mediate communion with perfect holiness; and 
was reduced to the necessity of accepting, of so¬ 
liciting, such communion, mediately, not imme¬ 
diately; by another, not by himself; in pros¬ 
pect, not instant; in hope, not in possession; in 
time future, not in time present; in another 
world, not in this world. 

VII. It is worth while to remark, how precisely 
the principles which governed Adam have ever 
governed his posterity; how suitable to the gen¬ 
eral character of the human race was the nature 
of the temptation by which their father fell! 
who is not self convicted of pride ? 

Surely, whenever, in after ages, Adam was giving 
advice to his descendants, whenever his sacred 
hands, stained with the blood of the victim re¬ 
cently offered to Jehovah, were extended in 
benediction over his family, be would say, “ My 
sons, see in me, the sad instance of disobedience 
to restraint; had I constantly honoured that 
simple prohibition, I had been happy: how 
many restraints, now necessary for human wel¬ 
fare, had never been known! Now is man re¬ 
strained from this —because to this he is prone; 
and from that-—because that seems good to him ; 
but, under seeming good, lurks real evil. Such 
was the character of my temptation! It offered 


pleasure, but I found it anguish; it allured the 
sense, but the very sense was depraved by it; 
before I sinned, 1 was serene, delighted, happy; 
afterward 1 ivas gloomy, turbulent, miserable ; 
wherefore ? because I violated the divine re¬ 
straint ; because, having abundance, I desired yet 
more; because, being a man, I must needs wish 
to be as gods; because, knowing only good, I 
would know evil also—“ good lost, and evil got.” 

VIII. It is credible, that only, or chiefly, in the 
Garden of Paradise, were the prime of fruits and 
herbage, in perfection: the land around the gar¬ 
den might be much less finished, and only for¬ 
warded to a certain degree: to promote its fer¬ 
tility, by cultivation, was now the immediate ob¬ 
ject of the labour of Adam, personally—so that 
in the sweat of his brow, he, himself, did eat 
bread. But the sentence passed on Eve and 
Adam, seems to consider them as the represent¬ 
atives, the very collected essence, as it were, of 
their posterity; of the whole human race; and 
after touching themselves personally, seems, pro¬ 
phetically, also, to suggest the condition of the 
sexes, in the future ages of the world, q. d. “ The 
female sex, which has been the means of bring¬ 
ing death into the world, shall also he the means 
of bringing life—posterity-—to compensate the 
ravages of death;—and, to remind the sex of its 
original guilt, that which shall be its greatest 
happiness, shall be accompanied by no small in¬ 
conveniences.” [Such was, and such is, the ap¬ 
pointment of Providence: the condition of the 
female sex seems to be a continued accomplish¬ 
ment of this judicial prediction.] “ But the male 
sex shall be under the necessity of labouring for 
the support, not of itself only, but of the female, 
and her family; so that if a man could with little 
exertion provide for himself, he shall be stimu¬ 
lated to far greater exertions, to toil, to sweat, 
for the advantage and support of those to whom 
he has been the means of giving life.” 

Under this idea, the sentence is prophetic: 1. of 
the seed of the woman; he who was to bruise 
the serpent’s head: 2. of the condition of the 
female sex; of its circumstances, and of its du¬ 
ties : 3. of the condition of the male sex; of its 
labours, and necessary diligence, in the main¬ 
tenance of its consort and offspring. 

IX. Death closes the sentence passed on mankind; 
this also is prophetic of what should happen to 
Adam, and to all his descendants: q. d. “ The 
poison in thy blood, though slow, is sure ; though 
latent, yet it will act in time. I do not think 
proper to exert my almighty power in curing this 
malady directly; I shall remedy its effects anoth¬ 
er way: I leave you in daily suspense of when 
you may die; every day brings you nearer to the 
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time when von must die: be this anxious uncer¬ 
tainty the commencement of your punishment; 
it is one of the bitternesses of death : and, when 
your constitutions, designed for nobler purposes, 
sink under the effects of the venom they have re¬ 
ceived, then shall the complete termination of 
life, more fully demonstrate its fatal effects, 
which, though suspended, are not annihilated; 
but wliich 1 leave to their now natural course.” 

See how the favour of God mitigates the effect of 
this sentence! it pronounces pain to the woman, 
hut then that pain was to he connected with the 
dearest comforts, and with the great restorer of 
the human race: it pronounces labour to the 
mail, but then that labour was to be for the sup¬ 
port of others, dearer to’him than himself, and, 
indeed, repetitions of himself: itdenounccs death, 
but then that death it shows at a distance; and 
that death is the path to life. 

X. We may do well just to state the difference of 
the Hebrew expressions. In the day, ora (bcii m) 
and, In that very day, xin n ora (bciim ueiiua:) 
the former is used in the threatening given to 
man 4 and it obviously expresses a more general 
signification, and includes a period much like our 
own English expression, speaking of time long 
past, or long to come—as »• the jicoplc of that 
daymeaning, of that time, Ac. with a latitude: 
the other phrase expresses precisely a fixed time, 
an instant day. 

XI. But the mercy of God farther extended to 
Adam : perhaps, he was not instantly expelled 
the garden; some delay might be granted him; 
at least, so long as his farther instruction, as 
new rites of worship, and mediatorial institutions, 
required. Beside this, our first parents were 
now covered with the skin (singular, not plural) 
of a beast, no doubt; one skin served them 
both. Tliey had endeavoured to cover them¬ 
selves with trees;—no, the intertwining, the 
plaiting ofaleaf, or leaves, ofhoughs, or branches, 
presented no image of death : it shed no blood; 
it expressed nothing that had the idea of atone¬ 
ment in it: no—hut the skin of a beast was not 
prooureable, without the life of that beast being 
taken away; and the life of that beast could not 
lie thus taken, without reminding Adam, this— 
this is death ! 

What a subject this offers to imagination! what a 
scope might it not take here! how did Adam 
tremble, when he first selected the ereature to 
be slain : when he led it toward the place ap¬ 
pointed for its death; with w hat heavy reluc- 
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tanec, what hesitation, did he bind it, wreath 
around it the confining twigs, and then proceed 
to slaughter it! What were his reflections when 
its blood streamed, when its limbs quivered! and 
at length, when they ceased to quiver, did not 
its last gasp thrill through his soul ? did he not 
nowj feel what death was ? Yes. by sympathy he 
did; and pen itential tears streamed from his eyes, 
to think that this he had introduced; to this he 
must submit ; and to this he hail subjected his 
descendants to the very latest posterity. What, 
then, could be the import of sacrifice, but a me¬ 
morial representation of death-deserved, but 
escaped by transference to a substitute? fide 
Eve, Language, Reveiation, Ac. Ac. 

Many Jewish writers have asserted that man and 
f w oman were ereated together, and were fastened 
together by the shoulders, having four feet, four 
hands, and two heads, alike in evciy thing ex¬ 
cepting sex, and that God having cast this com¬ 
pound person, or figure, into a profound sleep, 
* separated it, and made two persons of it. Eugu- 
binus affirms, that it was joined by the sides; so 
that God, according to the Scripture, took the 
woman from Adam’s side; but Moses declares 
he took a rib, of which he formed woman. Many 
other fabulous stories are told of Adam’s stature 
and beauty: such as that he w as the handsomest 
man that ever was; that God, before he formed 
him, assumed an human body, after the pattern 
whereof he created Adam. [In this manner it 
was literally true, they say, that Adam was 
made after the image and resemblance of God.] 
k The Rabbins tell us, that this first man was of 
so prodigious a stature, that he reached from 
one end of the world to the other; but that after 
his transgression, God pressed his hand heavily 
upon him, and reduced him to the measure of a 
hundred ells. Others allow him to have been 
nine hundred cubits in height, and maintain that 
God reduced him to this measure at the request 
of the angels, who were frightened at his first 
stature. We may hint, in explanation of this 
mode of speech, that the government of Adam 
reached from one end of the world to the other 
(i. c. he was universal sovereign over the crea¬ 
tures) hut his authority was afterward diminish¬ 
ed : also, that he was, jierhaps, capable of at 
least, a comparative immortality; hut was re¬ 
duced to a life, of about nine hundred years. 
Some have said, that his bead reached to heaven, 
Le. his mental powers were great, and his inter¬ 
course with God direct, wliilst in innocence. 


CRabb Samuel, Abarbanel, Msnssseh Ben. Israel, vide Leideggnr Hist. Patriarch, itc; 
* yide lib. Sauhederin. be B&rtoloci, T. 1. p. 65, 66. 


* Eugubin. in Cosmopaiia: 
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The salvation of Adam has been disputed: Tatian 
and the Encratites, were positive he was damned j 
but this opinion the church condemned. The 
author of the book of Wisdom says, "Wisd. xi. 
“ That God delivered him from his sin.” The 
fathers believe he did habd penance : the Rab¬ 
bins believe the same; and the same will be be¬ 
lieved by all who read his history, and draw the 
proper inferences. No one knows the place 
where our first parents died, or where buried: 
some of the ancients believed, that they were 
interred at Hebron, which opinion they whim¬ 
sically grounded on Joshua xiv. ult. “ And the 
name ofHebron before, was Kirjatli-Arba, which 
Arba was a great man (Adam, onn) among the 
Anakims.” A great number hold, that Adam 
was buried on Calvary, and this opinion has its 
advocates to this day. There is a chapel on 
mount Calvary, dedicated to Adamj but Jerom 
confesses, that this opinion, though adapted to 
sooth the ears of the common people, is not, how¬ 
ever, the more certain. 

Adam has been reputed the author of some books. 
It has been supposed, that he was master of pro¬ 
found, and very extensive, knowledge : his giv¬ 
ing names to the animals not only proves, say 
some, his dominion over them, but his knowl¬ 
edge of the properties belonging to them. God 
having created him perfect, no question but that 
hegavehim a very clear and comprehensive mind j 
but all this science and genius, is not inconsist¬ 
ent with the experimental ignorance of things 
which are to be learned only by use and reflec¬ 
tion. Some have believed, that he invented the 
Hebrew letters. The Jews say he is the author 
of the ninety first psalm; and that he composed 
it soon after the creation: the Gnostics had a 
book entitled. The Revelations of Jldmn (placed 
among the apocryphal writings by pope Gelasi- 
us.) The same pope mentions also, a book called 

“ Mam’s Penance. Masius speaks of another of 
the creation, said to have been composed by Adam. 

n The Arabians inform us, that Adam received 
twenty books which fell from heaven, and con¬ 
tained many laws, promises, and prophecies. 

The Mahometans, after their manner, relate the 
creation of Adam and Eve, their fall, and that 

<* of the angels. God, they say, by rains of long 
continuance, prepared the slime of the earth, out 
of which to form the body of Adam; after this, 
he sent the angel Gabriel, and commanded him 
to take out of seven layers of earth, of each a 
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handful: Gabriel obeyed, declared to the earth 
what orders he had received from God, and 
withal, mentioned that the Lord had determined 
to extract that out of her entrails with which 
he proposed to form man, who was to be the 
monarch over her, and God’s vicegerent. The 
earth, amazed at this proposition, desired Ga¬ 
briel to represent her fears to God, that this 
ereature, whom he designed to form out of her 
bosom, would one day rebel against him, and draw 
down his curse upon her. Gabriel returned, 
and made a report to God of the earth’s remon¬ 
strances ; but God resolving to execute his de¬ 
sign, despatched Michael, and afterward Asra- 
phel, with the same commission. These two 
angels returned in like manner to report the 
earth’s excuses, and absolute refusal to contrib¬ 
ute to this work. Last of all; the Lord deputed 
Azrael, who, without saying any thing to the 
earth, or asking any questions, took hastily, and 
carried off by force, seven handfuls, of seven dif¬ 
ferent beds, or layers, out of the mass belonging 
to her, which he carried to a place in Arabia, 
lying between Mecca and Taief. Azrael, as a 
reward of this action, received a commission from 
God to separate the souls of men from their bod¬ 
ies ; for whieh reason, he is called the Angel 
of death. 

It is scarce credible that the Mussulmea should 
literally believe a ereation in this manner; but 
we read this as a tradition in their authors. Ma¬ 
homet says no more than that God—.Created and 
framed man partly out of a sandy earth, and 
partly out of a stinking slime; but as for the 
Genii, he had already framed them out of a hot 
glowing fire. This difference of earths made 
use of in the formation of Adam, is of great ser¬ 
vice to them in explaining the different colours 
and qualities of men derived from it; some of 
whom are white or black, others tawny, yellow, 
olive coloured, and red : some of one humour, 
inclination, and complexion ; others of another 
quite different. 

The angels, then having with their hands kneaded 
this earth brought by Azrael, God with his own 
hand formed out of it a human statue, which be¬ 
ing left for some time in the same place to dry, 
the angels had leisure to examine it, and Ebiis, 
or Lucifer, the first of them, having viewed it 
on all sides, and striking it on the breast and belly, 
perceived it sounded; from thence he concluded, 
that being empty within, it would be liable to 

V Quseretro T. 8,1. 5, 
■ Hottinger. Histor 
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several wants and temptations, in order to fill 
itself; then turning to his companions, lie said 
to them, •• If God should oblige you to acknowl¬ 
edge this monarch, whom he proposes to estab¬ 
lish as such over the earth, what would you do?” 
they answered, “ It would be highly necessary 
to obey God.” Eblis said as much ; but with a 
secret resolution to do nothing of it. 

Some time after. God communicated his spirit, or 
his enlivening breath, to this statue, infused life 
and understanding into it, and clothedit in a won¬ 
derful dress, suitable to its dignity. At the same 
time, he commanded the angels to fall prostrate 
before it, as a mark of honour and respect. The 
angels obeyed ; Eblis only refused submission, 
and was therefore driven out of paradise. Adam 
was placed in his room, and soon after, God took 
out of his left side, while he was sleeping, the 
woman whom he gave him for a companion. 
Adam in a very short time after, received God’s 
command, forbidding him to eat of a certain fruit, 
on pain of falling under his curse. 

Hereupon, Eblis resolved to lie revenged on Adam : 
he associated with the peacock and the serpent, 
and approaching Adam and Eve, had a long conver¬ 
sation with them, wherein he persuaded them to 
eat of the forbidden fruit. They had no sooner 
tasted of it, but the splended habits wherein they 
were dressed fell at their feet, they discerned 
themselves to be naked, and being ashamed of 
their condition, ran toward a fig tree, with a 
design of covering themselves with its leaves. 
Soon after, they heard a voice like thunder, cry¬ 
ing out to them, “ Come down, and depart out 
of this place: you shall become enemies to one 
another, and shall have your habitation and sub¬ 
sistence for a time on earth.” 

Adam, therefore, was thrown headlong from heaven 
to earth, and fell, according to the most general 
opinion, in the isle of Ceylon, upon mount Seran- 
dib. Eve fell at Gidda, a port of the Red Sea, 
pretty near to Mecca. The fall of Eblis hap¬ 
pened to be at Missan, near Bassora; the pea¬ 
cock’s at Indostan, the serpent’s at Nisibe, or Is¬ 
pahan ; that is to say, in the places where these 
eities were built in after times. 

Adam, therefore, finding himself alone in thi s island, 
destitute of every consolation of any kind, reflect¬ 
ed upon himself, and being touched with repent¬ 
ance, lifted up his hands and his eyes to heaven, 
imploring the clemency of his Creator. God, 
moved by his repentance, caused a tent, or pa- 
villion, to descend from heaven by the hands of an¬ 
gels, which they say was placed in that very spot 

t D’Herbclot Bibl. Orient, p. 56, col. 2- 
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where Abraham built afterward the temple of 
Mecca. Gabriel showed him all the ceremonies 
wliieli were to be made use of in this sanctuary, 
in order to obtain the pardon of his sin. Adam 
went thither, and performed every thing which 
he was enjoined to do. Soon after, he was con¬ 
ducted by the same angel to mount Arafat, where 
Adam and Eve met again, after a separation of 
above two hundred years. 

From thence they retired into the isle of Serandib, 
or Ceylon, where they employed themselves in 
cultivating the earth, and multiplying their fam¬ 
ily. Eve lay in twenty several times, and at each 
had twins, one whereof was male, the other fe¬ 
male. Adam lived nine hundred and sixty years, 
of all which, according to the Mussulmen, he spent 
but half a day in Paradise; but then they explain 
this day by one of Paradise—-or the other world, 
which is equivalent to a thousand years with us; 
so that this halfday was equivalent to five hun¬ 
dred years. During his whole life men had but 
one religion, and were often visited by angels, 
who assisted and instructed them. The num¬ 
ber of men at the time of Enoch’s translation 
amounted to forty thousand. 

They assert that Adam was buried near Mecca, 
upon mount Aboucais. Others think that Noah, 
at the time of the deluge, put his body into the 
ark, and took care to have it carried to Jerusa¬ 
lem, by Melchisedec, the son of Sliem, his grand¬ 
son. The eastern Christians, and many of the 
fathers, have followed this tradition, and believ¬ 
ed that he was buried on Mount Calvary, at 
the very place where Jesus Christ was cruci¬ 
fied. They show a chapel still to this day, at 
Naplouse, or Samaria, in Palestine, which goes 
by Adam’s name, and is there respected by 
p the Turks; but the ancient Persians were of 
opinion, that he was buried at Serandib, and that 
his sepulchre was guarded by lions at the time 
of the giants’ making war against one another. 
The Mussulmen believe that Adam was inspired 
by God; and that a ray of the divinity passed 
successively from him to other prophets: they 
suppose him to have been inspired to write ten 
volumes, for so we are to understand them, when 
they say, that God sent them down from heav¬ 
en to him. Vide Terrestriax Paradise and 
Adam’s Language, Ac. &c. 

Beside the three sons of Adam whose names are 
given us by Moses, Cain, Abel, and Seth, the eas- 
^ tern people name two others, Abdal-Harth and 
Rocail. The last was, they say, the patriarch 
Seth’s younger brother, and was perfect master 

1 Idem ex Tbahmurath Naraeh. 
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of the most elevated and obscure seienees. His 
understanding was so lively and penetrating, that 
he seemed to be more of an angel than a man. 
Surkrage, who was a powerful Dir or giant at 
that time living, desired Seth to send his brother 
Rocail to him, to assist him in the government 
of his dominions. Seth accordingly sent him, 
and Rocail became first minister to this prince, 
for whom he built a palace and a sepulchre, of 
so magnificent a structure, and with so mush art, 
that there were several statues belonging to it, 
of different metals, made by talismanic power, 
which moved and acted as if they had been ani¬ 
mated. 

This is a specimen of the eastern people’s way of 
thinking, and discourse; it shows how much they 
are lovers of fictions, of wonders, and mysteries; 
for we are not to imagine that all which they 
relate of Adam and the other patriarchs is to be 
understood literally; it is frequently no more 
than allegory, or moral reflection incased in a 
certain kind of parables. 

The Cabalists (Jewish doctors, who cover moral, 
physical, and theological truths under mysteri¬ 
ous expressions) mention the first Adam, Adam 
Kadmon, who is the first and most perfect eman¬ 
ation that proceeded from the essence of God, 
and the “ first of all that was created in the be¬ 
ginning.” They represent him like a man, with 
a skull, brain, eyes, feet, and hands, but some 
profound mystery is included in every one of 
these parts: his skull signifies wisdom, his right 
ear understanding, his left prudence, and so of the 
rest. Some Christians have thought, that hereby 
they described Jesus Christ, the second person 
of the Trinity. It is true the Cabalists believe 
that God, not intending to create the world im¬ 
mediately by himself, created it by the first, the 
celestial Adam, thereby displaying his power in 
a more perfect manner: but they acknowledge 
that this first Adam had a beginning. 

The Talmudists tell abundance of fabulous stories 

3 relating to Adam and his creation. They say 
that at the first hour of the day God collected 
the dust together, out of which he designed-to 
compose him, and so disposed it as to receive the 
form which he was to give it; at the second 
Adam stood upon his feet; at the fourth he gave 
the several animals their names; the seventh was 
employed in the marriage of Adam and Eve. 
The Lord, as it were a bndeman. conducted her 
to her new spouse, with her locks curled, and 
dressed out in all her ornaments. At ten Adam 
sinned, immediately after which judgment was 


passed upon him; at twelve he began to feel the 
punishment of his sin, and the effects of the sen¬ 
tence pronounced against him. According to 

* the Rabbins, Adam was created so excessively 
tall that he touched heaven ; but after the guilt 
contracted by him, God put his hand upon his 
head, and reduced him to a less enormous stat¬ 
ure. These extravagances they would support 
from the following passage in Deuteronomy, iv. 
32. “ God created man upon the earth, and from 
the one side of heaven unto the other.” They 
found his diminution upon this other passage in 
Psal. cxxxix. 5. “ Thou hast beset me behind 
and before, and laid thine hand upon me.” The 
matter of his body was taken out of different 
provinces; the head out of Palestine, the trunk 
out of Babylonia, and the other parts from other 
provinces. 

The angels upon sight of this unmeasureable crea¬ 
ture, murmured at it, as if the Lord had pro¬ 
posed to make a second God in person ; but he 
put a stop to their murmurs by resting his hand 
upon the head of Adam, and reducing him to a 
thousand cubits in stature. 

They add, that he was of so elevated a nature, that 
the matter of his body was so subtle, fine, and 
thin, as to be almost like the angels; that he 
had as perfect a knowledge of God and his attri¬ 
butes as a creature is capable of. He was not 
unacquainted even with the incommunicable 
name of God, Jehovah; for when Adam had 
appropriated their several names to all the brute 
creation, God asked him, “ What is my name ?** 
Adam answered “ Jehovah, he who is.” This 
they say Isaiah points to in these words, “ I am 
Jehovah, that is my name,” Isa. xlii. 8; that 
is to say, the name which Adam gave me at the 
beginning of the world. 

As circumcision is, according to the Jews, the seal 
of the covenant between God and believers, they 
have imagined that Adam was created circum¬ 
cised, and, as much as he could, defaced the 
mark of his eireumcision by violating the cove¬ 
nant of the Lord at his fall. They ground this 
vision upon a passage in Hosea, which runs 
thus, “ But they like Adam have transgressed 
the covenant; they have dealt treacherously 
against me.” 

Some have imagined that Eve was the forbidden 
fruit, which he eould not touch without sin ; that 
the serpent having first enjoyed it, produced 
Cain, who, consequently, was not the son of 
Adam; that the latter was so afflicted at the 
death of Abel, that he continued a hundred and 


1 Abrah. Cohen-Irira I’hilosoph Cabbal Diss 6. c. 7. See Basnage’e Continuation of the History of the Jews. • Midras Tehillim. 
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thirty years without coming near his wife* after 
which time only he began to have children after 
his own image and resemblance. 

° There is a chapel built to Adam on mount Cal¬ 
vary, u|ion presumption that he was buried there: 
this chapel is served by Creeks, but it is not per¬ 
fumed with incense, nor is any particular vene¬ 
ration paid to it, like other chapels or altars, in 
the public processions. The Greeks put Adam 
and £ve together, with all the righteous of the 

* Old Testament, and honour them December 19. 
or, more properly speaking, on the Sunday which 
immediately precedes the festival of Christmas. 
They moreover eelebrate the banishment of our 
first parents out of Paradise with a religious 
mourning, and very doleful prayers, February 4. 
or the first day of their Lent. Some Latin mar- 
tyrologies commemorate Adam, April 24. There 
is a Julian calendar which notices him Decem¬ 
ber 24; and some martyrologies mention the 
creation and death of Adam on the 25th. of 
March, as if with design of bringing the first 
Adam nearer to the new, who was conceived and 
died on the same day, according to many of the 
ancients. 

* ADAMITES, a sort of heretics of the sceond 
century: the author of this sect was Prodicus, a 
disciple of Carpocrates; they assumed the title of 
Adamites, pretending to the innocence of Adam, 
whose nakedness they imitated in their churches, 
which they called Paradise. It is said, commu¬ 
nity of womeu was one of their tenets; they 
lived, or made a show of living, in solitude and 
contineney, condemning matrimony; and when 
any of them were guilty of particular crimes, 
they calk'd such an one Adam, and said, he had 
eaten of the forbidden fruit: and when they ex¬ 
pelled him from their assembly, they drove him, 
as their phrase was, out of Paradise. This her¬ 
esy was renewed in the fifteenth century by one 
Picard, a native of Flanders, who retired into 
Bohemia. In Poland and in England it had some 
followers: they were said tohoiu their assemblies 
in the night time, and to observe these rules ex¬ 
actly : *• Swear, forswear, and reveal not the 
secret.” Sonic anabaptists were accused of fall¬ 
ing into the extravagances of the Adamites. 

ADA.MA, nmK: bloody, earthly. 

AD AIM A. one of the five wieked cities destroyed 
by fire from heaven, and afterward overwhelmed 
by the waters of the Dead Sea, Gen. xix. 24. It 
was the most easterly of those which were swal¬ 
lowed up ; and there is some probability that it 


was not entirely sunk under the w aters, or that 
the inhabitants of the country built a ekyof the 
same name on the eastern shore of the Dead 
Sea; for Isaiah, according to the Septuagint, 
says, “ that God will destroy the Moabites, the 
city of Ar, and the remnant of Ailaina,” Isa. 
xv. ult. AfU to tviffMO k*i ‘ApmA, ruit to xm- 

txAuttov Mafia. 

AD AMAH, nmx: red earth, or of blood, from 

□ix. 

ADAMAH, a eity of the tribe of Naplitali, Josh, 
xix. 36. The m call it Armath; the Vulgate, 
Edema. 

ADAMI, wk: my man; red, earthly, human. 

ADAMI, a city, in the tribe of Naphtali, Josh, 
xix. 33. 

ADAR, nx : Tide Addar. 

ADAR, the twelfth month of the ecclesiastical year 
among the Hebrews, and the sixth of their civil 
year. There are but twenty nine days in it, and 
it nearly answers our February* O.S. it some¬ 
times enters into the month of March, according 
to the course of the Moon. Fide Months. 

On the third day of Ad&r the building of the sec¬ 
ond temple was finished, and the dedication of 
it kept in a solemn manner, Ezra vi. 15. a.m. 
3489; ante a.d. 515. On the seventh, the Jews 
celebrate a fast on occasion of the death of 
Moses. On the thirteenth, they eelebrate a 
fast which they call Esther’s, in memory of that 
observed by Mordccai, Esther, and the Jews of 
Susa, to avert the calamities with which they 
were threatened by Haman. On the fourteenth, 
they celebrate the festival of Purini, as a me¬ 
morial of their deliverance from the cruelty of 
Haman, Esth. ix. 17, On the twenty fifth, 
is a commemoration of Jehoiaehim, king of 
Judah, advanced by Evil-merodach above other 
kings, who were at his court, Jerem. lii. 31, 32. 

As the lunar year, which the Jews have been used 
to follow in their calculation, is shorter than the 
solar year by eleven days, which after three 
years make about a month, they then insert a 
thirteenth month, whieh they cail Veadar, or a 
second Adar, which has twenty nine days in it. 
This intercalation had the effeet of postponing 
the great feasts, &c. a whole month. 

Adar, a eity in the tribe of Judah, Josh. xv. 3. 
Eusebius places another town of this name in 
the neighbourhood of Lidda or Diospolis, in the 
district of Thamna. 

Adar, or Hazer-addar, a village mentioned Numb, 
xxxiv. 4. 
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ADARCONIM, d’JOTk . a sort of monev, mention¬ 
ed 1 Chron. xxix. 7 ; and Ezra viii.' 27 . The 
Vulgate translates it “ golden pence,” the lxx 
“pieces of gold.” They were Darics, a gold 
y eoin, which some value at twenty drachms of 
silver. Vide Darcmonim, which is the same 
* with Adarconim. Herodotus says, Darics were 
first coined unded Darius, the son of Hystaspes, 
(who lived long after the author of the Chroni¬ 
cles and Ezra) but the scholiast of Aristophanes 
affirms, that they were made by another Darius, 
long before Darius the son of Hystaspes. The 
Adarconim of the scripture, and Darkonoth of 
the Talmudists, arc the same with the Greek 
Attptoioi, Darics. A Daric was a piece of gold, 
of the value of one of our Jacobuses. Fide Prid. 
Con. It was Darius the Mede, who coined a 
great number of pieces of pure gold, called Dar¬ 
ics, or Stateres Darici. This Darius was the 
first king of the Medes and Persians who coined 
gold money. They were stamped on one side 
with the effigies of an archer, who was crowned 
with a spiked crown, had a bow in his left hand, 
and an arrow in his right, and was clothed with 
a long robe. I have seen one of them in gold, 
and another in silver. They were of the same 
weight and value with the Attic Stater, or piece 
of gold money, weighing two Attic drachms. 
Darius seems to have learned the art and use of 
money from the conquered kingdom of the Lyd¬ 
ians, and to have reeoined their gold; for the 
Medes, before they conquered the Lydians, had 
no money. The Lydians were the first who 
coined gold and silver; and Croesus coined gold 
monies in plenty, called Croesoi; and it was not 
reasonable that the monies of the kings of Lydia 
should continue current after the overthrow of 
their kingdom, and therefore Darius recoined 
it with his own effigies, but without altering the 
current weight and value. Fide The Chronology 
of Sir Isaac Newton, p. 319, &e. 

AD ASA, or Jldarsa, A<W«: the Greek reads 
Jldasa, which may signify the sun, deaf, a la¬ 
bourer} if we suppose that in the Hebrew it was 
read cnn cheres, which is the sun ,- or win cheresh, 
deaf, a labourer. 

ADARSA. or, in Greek, 1 Macc. vii. 40. Adasu, 
a city of the tribe of Ephraim, four miles from 
* b Bethoron, and not far from Gophna. Perhaps 
between the upper Bethoron and Diospolis; be¬ 
cause it is said, 1 Maec. vii. 45. that the victori¬ 
ous army of Judas pursued the Syrians from 


Adasa to Gadara, or Gazara, which is one day’s 
journey. The same city of Adarsa is called like¬ 
wise Adazer, and Adaeo, or Acedosa, in Jose- 
c phus. Here Nicanor was overcome, and his ar¬ 
my put to flight by Judas Maccabieus, notwith¬ 
standing he had three thousand men only, and 
d Nicanor had thirty five thousand. Josephus tells 
us, that Judas, in another war, was killed in the 
same place. 

ADBEEL, or Jldbal, Stoix: a vapour, a cloud of 
God ; from tk ed, and ‘jk el, God. Otherwise, 
a vexer (f God ; from the word oix adab, to vex 
or provoke, and ‘w el, God. 

ADBEEL, third son of Ishmael, and head of a 
tribe of Ishmaelites, Gen. xxv. 13. 

ADDAN, unable to prove his pedigree at the re¬ 
turn from Babylon, was excluded from the num¬ 
ber of true Israelites, Ezra xi. 59. 
ADDAR,nx; a cloak. Otherwise, power, grand¬ 
eur ; from nj? adar. 

ADDAR, son of Bela, the son of Benjamin, 
1 Chron. viii. 3. 

ADDER, vide Asp. 

ADDI, or Odi, "in, : my witness, adorned, pas¬ 
sage, prey. 

ADDI, son of Cosam, and father of Melehi. Placed 
by St. Luke among the ancestors of Jesus Christ, 
Luke iii. 28. 

ADER,or Oder, lip ■, flock; otherwise, he that cuts. 
ADER, the tower of Mer; or the tower of the 
* flock. St. Jerom observes, that the place where 
the angels declared the birth of Jesus Christ 
to the shepherds, was called by this name, 
Luke xi. 8, 9. It is said the empress Helena 
built a church on this same spot, the remains of 
which are still visible. 

Adeu, one of those who took the city of Gath, 
1 Chron. viii. 15. 

ADIABENE, a country in Assyria, through which 
the river Lyeus passes, and discharges itself into 
f the Tigris. Josephus speaks much of Helena, 
queen of the Adiabenians, and of Izates, her son, 
both converts to Judaism, in the time of the em- 
e peror Claudius, a.d. 41. Some authors have 
suggested that this queen and her son embraced 
Christianity, but that Josephus designed to do 
honour to his nation, by appropriating their con¬ 
version. But we see the marks of Judaism 
only, both in Helena and Izates. Adiabene is 
thought to be the province of Ava, through 
which the river Ahava, or Adiava runs. Fide 
Ahaba. 
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ADI DA : the witness of the hand, or the prey ojf 
the hund; from my oda, testimony, and t jad, 
the hand. 

ADI DA. a city of Judah, at which Simon Mac- 
calueus encamped, to dispute the entrance into 
the country with Tryphon, who had treacher¬ 
ously seize*! Ids brother Jonathan, at Ptolemais, 
1 Mace. xiii. 13. This is thought to be the Adida 
mentioned in chap. xii. 38. 

ADIEL, or Odial, : the witness of the Lord ; 
from my ada, and Sk el, the Lord. 

ADIEL, son of Adiel, of the tribe of Judah, 1 Chron. 
iv. 36. 

ADITHA. or Odithim, uyeSoxlp: assemblies. 
Otherwise, testimonies; from my ada testimony. 

ADITHA, or .Matha, Adia, or Adathaim a city 
belonging to the tribe of Judah, Josh. xv. 36. 
Eusebius mentions two cities named Adatha, one 
toward Gaza, the other toward Lydda, east of 
this city. 

ADJURE, ride Oath. 

ADLAI, or Odli, ’Viy, : my witness, my or¬ 
nament ; from my, ada. 

ADLAI, principal herdsman to king David, 1 
Chron. xxvii. 29. 

ADMATHA, ttnoix: a cloud of death, a mortal 
vapour; from ta ed, a vapour, and nn math, 
death. Hut this name is Persian or Median, and 
its etymology ought not to be sought for in the 
Hebrew. 

ADMATHA. one of the seven principal officers 
belonging to the court of Ahasuerus, Estli. i. i 1. 

ADMIRE, Admiration, Admirable. Beside the 
common signification of these words, the He¬ 
brews use them to signify the conduct of God, 
as well toward his children as to sinners; in 
trying or rewarding the one, and chastising the 
other, in the present or fut lire state. “ The Lord 
hath showed his wonders (his admirables) to his 
Holy One,” Ps. iv. 3. “ Show thy marvellous 
(admirable) loving kindness,” Ps. xvii. 7. “ I 

will make the land of Goshen to be admired,” 
Exod. viii. 22; ix. 4; says the Vulgate. “ I 
will distinguish it in a wonderful manner from 
the rest of Egyptbut the most learned inter¬ 
preters agree, that the Hebrew ttSa pale, or pela, 
translated admirable, signifies properly, to dis¬ 
tinguish, separate ; and this interpretation is fol¬ 
low ed by our English translators. <r The Lord 
w ill distinguish t. e. admirably, wonderfully) be¬ 
tween the districts occupied bv Israel, and those 
of the Egyptians,” Exod. ix. 4. In this sense, 
every tiling remote from the common course of 


life or of nature, every .thing which is eminently 
distinguishable, is admirable. 

Admiraulk is by the Vulgate placed for difficult, 
or even for impossible. Sarah laughing when 
promised a son, is answered, “ Will this be ad¬ 
mirable (too wonderful, too hard) to God i” 
Gen. xviii. 14. Also, for what, is above our ca¬ 
pacity, or condition : “ Such knowledge is too 
wonderful (or, admirable) for me, 1 cannot at¬ 
tain unto it,” Ps. exxxix. 6. “ I do not exer¬ 
cise myself in great matters, or in things too 
high for me,” Ps. cxxxi. 1. “There is nothing 
admirable before God, says the son of Siraeh; 
nothing is hid from his eyes,” Ecclus. xxxix. 20; 
and the man born blind, on his being healed by 
Jesus Christ, “ It is admirable, (wonderful, quite 
extraordinary) that ye should not know whence 
he is; and yet he hath opened mine eyes.” It is 
said, that our Saviour admired; as when he ad¬ 
mired the centurion’s faith, and the woman of 
Canaan’s faith, Matt. viii. 10; Luke vii. 9; 
Matt. xv. 28; that is, he expressed himself as 
admiring it; for admiration lieing the effect of 
ignorance, it is impossible that he should, strictly 
speaking, admire any thing. “ Why askest thou 
thus after my name, seeing it is admirable (won¬ 
derful, secret, above thy comprehension ?”) Judg. 
xiii. 18. “Thy love to me, O Jonathan, was 
more admirable (wonderful) greater, more ar¬ 
dent, than that of a lover for the object of his 
affections,” 2 Sam. i. 26. “ The stone which the 
builders refused, is become the head stone of the 
corner; this seems admirable (marvellous) to 
us,” Ps. cxviii. 23. It is an effect of God’s power, 
beyond our expectation or understanding. 

ADIVA, or Odma, any, EJve: pleasure, from ny, 
eden. 

ADNA, a Levite, who, when returned ft-om Baby¬ 
lon, dismissed his wife, married contrary to the 
law, Ezra x. SO. 

ADNAH, or Adina or Odina, any ■ pleasure, de¬ 
light. 

L ADNAH, a valiant man, of the tribe of Manas- 
seh, who left his party to espouse that of David, 

1 Chron. xii. 20. 

H. Adnah : general of the troops belonging to Je- 
hoshaphat, king of Judah, 2 Chron. xvii. 15. 

ADOM, or Adam : a town on the banks of the Jor- 

h dan. Some place it on the Dead Sea, below 
where the Israelites passed the Jordan. Others 
place it much above, toward Scythopolis and 
Zarthan; and this is probably its true situation, 
Josh. iii. 16. 


b Cellar. Georg- aaliq. 1. 3, c. IS 
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ADONAI, 'm, Kvpioc: my Lords. Thus St. Jer- 
om has translated the name of God, in Exod. 
vi. 1. written by the four letters mrr, Jehovah; 
and in other places he has translated it by Lord, 
Dominus. Instead of this ineffable Name, which, 
out of respect, the Jews never pronounce, the 
Chaldee paraphrase puts three Jods, thus, 

ADONAI, is one of the names of God. This 
word, signifies, properly, my lords, in the plural 
number j as Adoni signifies my lord, in the sin¬ 
gular number. The Jews, who, either out of re¬ 
spect or superstition, do not pronounce the name 
Jehovah, read Adonai in the room of it, as often 
as they meet with Jehovah in the Hebrew text 
(so does our English translation ;) but the an¬ 
cient Jews were not so nice ; no law forbids to 
pronounce the name of God. 

ADONI-BEZEK, pra-’jiK: the lightning of the 
Lord, or, the Lord of lightning ; from jnx adon, 
a lord, and from pm bazuk; otherwise, the Lord 
of Bczek. 

ADONI-BEZEK: king of the city Bezek, in 

* Canaan, seventeen miles from Naplouse, east. 
Adoni-bezek was a powerful and cruel prince, 
Avho, having at various times taken seventy 
kings, ordered their thumbs and great toes to be 
cut off, and made them gather their meat under 
his table, Judg. i. 4; vi. 7. After the death of 
Joshua, Judah and Simeon marched against 
Adoni-bezek, who was at the head of an army 
of Canaanites and Perizzites. They beat him, 
killed ten thousand men, and having taken him, 
they cut off his great toes and his thumbs: then 
Adoni-bezek acknowledged the retributive jus¬ 
tice of this punishment from God. He was 
afterward carried to Jerusalem, where he died, 
a.m. 2585, ante a.d. 1415. 

ADONIJAH, mm; the Lord is my master ; from 
jm adon, a Lord, and n'jnh, God. 

ADONIJAH: fourth son of David, by Haggith, 
was born at Hebron, while his father was ac¬ 
knowledged king by only part of Israel. Adoni- 
jah seeing his elder brothers, Amnon and Absa¬ 
lom, were dead, believed the crown by right be¬ 
longed to him ; and as David, at the latter end 
of his life, was in so weak a condition that he 
could take no care of afiairs, he thought he 
should endeavour, before his father’s death, to 
be acknowledged king: he set up a magnificent 
equipage, with chariots and horsemen, and fifty 
men to run before him. David, his father, never 
reproved him for this. Adonijah was the eldest 
of the family, handsome, beloved by the king, 
and had a strong party in the court. 


He contracted very close engagements, particularly 
with Joab, the general, and with Abiathar, the 
priest, who had more interest in the king than 
any others; but neither the ^ "est Zadok, nor 
Benaiah, the son of Jehoiada, captain of the 
king’s guards, nor Nathan, the prophet, nor the 
body of David’s army, were of his party. Adoni- 
jah made a great entertainment for his adherents 
near the fountain Rogel, east of the city, and 
below the walls, to which he invited all the king’s 
sons, except Solomon, and the principal persons 
of Judah, except Nathan, Zadok, and Benaiah. 
His design was to procure himself, at that meet¬ 
ing, to be proclaimed king, and to assume the 
government before the death of David: but mat¬ 
ters issued quite otherwise. 

Nathan understanding what was transacting, went 
to Batlisheba, the mother of Solomon, and said, 
“ Do you know that Adonijah designs to get him¬ 
self proclaimed king ? Go to the king, tell him 
what is doing, and remind him of his promise, 
that Solomon, your son, should be his successor, 
and while you are thus conversing with the king, 
I will come in, as if accidentally, and second 
what you have said.” Bathslieba went immedi¬ 
ately to the king, and while she was talking with 
him, the prophet Nathan was announced, who 
thus addressed him: “ My lord, O king! is it 
by your orders Adonijah has directed himself to 
be declared king ? for he has been saluted with 
the eries of long live king Adonijah!” 

Then David, sending immediately for Zadok, Na¬ 
than and Benaiah, said to them, “Take my 
guards, seat Solomon on my mule, conduct him 
to the fountain of Gilion, west of the city, and 
there let Zadok and Nathan crown him, and 
with trumpets proclaim him king of Israel, with 
cries of long live king Solomon! After this, you 
shall bring him back hither, and seat him on my 
throne; he shall reign in my place, and I will 
put the government of Judah and Israel into his 
hands.” This was immediately executed. Jona¬ 
than, the son of Abiathar, gave notice instantly 
of this to Adonijah and his party, who were stiil 
in thetent where they had been eating. Upon this, 
they dispersed from table in great fright. Ado¬ 
nijah, fearing lest Solomon should put him to 
death, retired to the tabernacle, and laid hold 
of the horn of the altar of burnt offerings ; which 
being reported to Solomon, he said, “ If Adoni¬ 
jah would show himself a worthy man, not a hair 
of his head should fall to the earth; but if wick¬ 
edness should be foimd in him, he should surely 
die.” King Solomon, therefore, sent, and they. 


’ Euseb. in loc. in Btfsx. 
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brought him down from the altar, and ho came 
and bowed himself to king Solomon; and Solo¬ 
mon said unto him, “ Go to thine house.” This 
happened, a.m. 2989, ante a.d. 1011. 

Some time after David’s death, Adonijah, by means 
of Bathsheba, the mother of Solomon, solicited, 
that he might maiTy Abishag, the recent wife of 
king David, his father. To tliis Solomon re- 

E lied, “ Why dost thou ask this of me ? ask for 
im the kingdom also (for he is mine elder broth¬ 
er ;) for he has the priest Abiathar already for 
him, and Joab the general. I swear by the 
Lord, Adonijah shall be put to death this day.” 
And Benaiali, the son of Jehoiada, being sent, 
executed this order, a.m. 2990, ante a.d. 1010. 
AD ONI RAM, op* jim: the Lord is raised, or, my 
Lord has raised me ; from pm adon. Lord, and 
D'p hum, to rum or lift up. 

ADONIKAM, returned from Babylon, with six 
hundred men of his family, Ezra ii. 13. 
ADOXIRAM, orjiK: my Lord is most high, or, 
the Lord of might or deration; from adon, Lord. 
and on-' ramam, to raise up. 

ADONIRAM : receiver of Solomon’s tributes, and 
chief director of the thirty thousand men whom 
this prince sent to I^banon, to cut timber. Some 
think him the same person with Adoram, who 
was receiver general in Rehoboam’s reign. Vide 
Adoram. 

ADONIS. According to the Vulgate, Ezekiel 
viii. 14. imports, that this prophet saw women 
sitting in the temple, weeping for Adonis; but the 
Hebrew reads for Tammuz, or, the hidden one. 
Among the Egyptians, Adonis was adored under 
the name of Osiris, the husband of Isis. The 
Greeks worshipped Isis and Osiris under other 
names ; as for example, under that of Bacchus, 
and the Arabians under that of Adonis. 

Ogygift me Hacchum canit; 

Osyrin JEgyptus vocat; 

Arabics gens, Adoneuro. Ausonius. 

k But he was sometimes called Ammuz, or Tam- 
muz. the concealed, to denote, probably, the man¬ 
ner of his death, or place of his burial. The 
Hebrews, in derision, sometimes call him the 
dead, because they wept for him. and represented 
him as dead in his coffin : sometimes they call 
hi in the image of jealousy, because he w as the 
object of the goa Mars’s jealousy. The Syrians, 
Phtenicians. and Cyprians, called him Adonis. 
Some are of opinion, that the Ammonites and 
Moabites called him Baal-peor. Vide Tammuz. 
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The Hebrew women, therefore, of whom Ezekiel 
is speaking, celebrated the feasts of Tammuz, 
or Adonis, in Jerusalem; and God showed the 
prophet these women weeping, even in his own 
sacred temple, for this infamous god. 

The Rabbins tell us, that Tammuz was an idola- 
1 trous prophet, who, having been put to death by 
the king of Babylon, all the idols of the coun¬ 
try flocked together about a statue of the sun, 
which this prophet, who was a magician, had 
suspended between heaven and earth: there they 
began all together to deplore the prophet’s death; 
for which reason a festival was instituted every 
year, to renew the memory of this ceremony, at 
the beginning of the month Tammuz, which an¬ 
swers pretty nearly to our June. In tliis temple 
a statue was erected, representing Tammuz to 
the life. The statue was hollow, the eyes were 
of lead. Below, a gentle fire was kindled, which 
insensibly heated the statue, melted the lead, and 
seduced the deluded people to believe that the idol 
w ept. During all this time the Babylonish women 
w ho w ere in the temple fell a shrieking, and made 
strange lamentations. This is the story they 
tell us; but it stands in need of j^ood proofs. 
The scene of Adonis’s History is stud to have been 
“ at Biblos, in Phoenicia; and this pretended deity 
is supposed to have been killed by a wild boar in 
the mountains of Libanus, from which the river 
Adonis descends. This river once a year changes 
the colour of its waters and appears as red as 
blood. This was the signal for celebrating their 
Adonia, or feasts of Aaonis. It was not lawful 
to omit the observance of them; great lamenta¬ 
tions were made at this time through town and 
eountiy, they cried dreadfully, whipped them¬ 
selves, and imitated all the ceremonies of a most 
serious mourning for a dead person. After the 
mourning was ended, they performed the funeral 
solemnities for him as one just deceased. The 
next day it was given out, that he was alive, and 
had ascended into the air. 

The common people were persuaded to believe, 
that the Egyptians, at the feasts of Adonis, sent 
a box by sea made of rushes, or Egyptian papy- 
0 rus, and fashioned in the form of a figure, in 
which a letter was enclosed, informing the in¬ 
habitants of Biblos, a city above seven days jour¬ 
ney distant from the coasts of Egy pt, that their 
god Adonis, whom they apprehended to be lost, 
had been discovered. The vessel which carried 
this letter arrived always safe at Biblos, at the end 
of seven days. Lucian tells us, lie was a witness of 


* ride PluUreb de defectu oracul. > Kimclii, Maimon. alii Hebr. Vide tc Sant. Pagnin. in Thesauro. « Lucian de 
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thls ! event. Procopius, St. Cyril, of Alexandria, 
(on Isaiah xviii.) and other learned men, are of 
opinion, that Isaiah alludes to this superstitious 
custom, when he says, “ Wo to the land shad¬ 
owing with wings, which is beyond the river of 
Ethiopia: that sendeth ambassadors by the sea, 
even vessels of bulrushes upon the waters.” Some 
(as Boehart. Phaleg. lib. iv. cap. 2. translate)— 
that sendeth images, or idols—by sea. But the 
Hebrew signifies properly, ambassadors —deput¬ 
ed thither by sea, to carry the news of Adonis’s 
resurrection. In our comment on Isaiah, we have 
given another sense to this passage, which has 
no relation to Adonis. 

ADONIZEDEK, pix'JiN: justice of the Lord , or, 
the Lord of justice ; from the word adon, Lord, 
and pis %edek, justice or, Lord of Zedek, a city. 

ADONIZEDEK: king of Zedek (or Jerusalem; 
for this city is believed to have had four names ; 
Salem, Jerusalem, Jebus, and Zedek.) [Aproof 
of this last name we have in Melchizedek; i. e. 
king of Sedek, or Salem ; as well as in the name 
Adoni-zedek: or, lord of Zedek; but whether 
he was of the posterity of Melehizedek, does not 
appear : perhaps he was.] Adonizedek, under¬ 
standing that the inhabitants of Gibeon had made 
a composition with the Hebrews, who had de¬ 
stroyed the cities of Jericho and Ai, struck with 
terror, considered how he might stop the con¬ 
quests of the Israelites, Josh. x. 1, 2, &c. He 
sent to Hoham, king of Hebron, to Piram, king 
of Jarmuth, to Japhia, king of Lachish, and to 
Debir, king of Eglon, inviting them to join him 
against Gibeon. 

The Gibeonites sent in haste to demand succours of 
Joshua, who was at Gilgal. Joshua, with a 
chosen band of troops, marching all night, fell on 
the ene my at break of day, made a great slaughter, 
and pursued them till they reached Azekah, and 
Makkedah. In this battle, the Lord showered 
down hailstones upon them, and the lights of the 
sun and moon were stayed at Joshua’s prayer. 
Vide Joshua ; and Fragment, No. 154. 

The five kings, in their flight, hid themselves in a 
cave, near Makkedah ; which Joshua ordered to 
be stopped by large stones, and guarded. The 
Israelites continued the pursuit till evening; 
when Joshua opening the cave, and producing 
the five kings, said to the principal officers, 
“ Come near, put your feet upon the necks of 
these kings; fear not, nor be dismayed; for thus 
shall the laird do to all your enemies, against 
whom ye fight.” Afterward Joshua slew them, 
and hanged them. When the sun was going 
down, Joshua commanded that they should be 
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taken oft’ the trees, and cast into the cave wherein 
they had been hid, and great stones laid at the 
cave’s mouth; which was done. 

ADOPTION is an act, whereby a man takes n 
stranger into his family in order to make him part 
of it; acknowledges him for his son, and designs 
him for an heir of his estate. I do not find that 
adoption, strictly speaking, was used among the 
Hebrews. Moses says nothing of it in his laws; 
and Jacob’s adoption of his two grandsons, Ephra¬ 
im and Manasseh, Gen. xlviii. 1. is rather a kind 
of substitution, whereby he intended, that the two 
sons of Joseph should have each his lot in Israel, 
as if they had been his own sons.—“ Thy two 
sons, Ephraim and Manasseh, are mine; as Reu¬ 
ben and Simeon they shall be mine.” But as he 
gives no inheritance to their father Joseph, the 
effect of this adoption extended only (o their in¬ 
crease of fortune and inheritance; i. e. instead of 
one part, giving them (or Joseph, by means of 
them) two parts. 

Another kind of adoption among the Israelites, con¬ 
sisted in the obligation of a surviving brother to 
marry the widow of his brother, who had died 
without children, Deut. xxv. 5; Ruth iv. 5 : 
Matt. xxii. 24. so that the children of this mar¬ 
riage were considered as belonging to the deceas¬ 
ed brother, and went by his name; a practice 
more ancient than the law, as appears in the 
History of Tamar; [but this manner of adopting 
was not practised amongthe Greeksand Romans: 
neither was that kind of adoption intended by Sa¬ 
rah, Leah, and Rachel; when they gave their hand¬ 
maiden to their husbands, Gen. xvi. 2; xxx. 3.] 

Pharaoh’s daughter adopted the child Moses, Exoa. 
ii. 10. and Mordecai adopted Esther, Esther ii. 
7,15. We are not acquainted with what cere¬ 
monies were observed on these occasions, nor 
how far the privileges of adoption extended ; but 
it is presumed, they were much like those of the 
Roman laws; that adopted children shared in the 
parent’s estate with the natural children; that 
they assumed the name of the person who adopted 
them, and became subject to his paternal power. 

By the propitiation of our Saviour, and the com¬ 
munication of his merit, sinners become adopted 
children of God. Thus St. Paul writes, Rom. 
viii. 15. “ Ye have received the spirit of adoption, 
whereby we cry Abba, father.”—” We wait for 
the adoption of the children of God.” And, Gal. 
iv. 4, 5. “ God sent forth his Son to redeem them 
that were under the law, that we might receive 
the adoption of sons.” 

Among the Mahometans, the ceremony of adoption 
is performed, by causing the adopted to. pass 
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through tin* ‘•liirt of the person who adopts hint. 
For this reason, to adopt among the Turks is 
expressed In saving—<to draw any one through 
one's shirt: anti an adopted son is railed In them, 
•ikietogU, the son of another life—heeause he >vas 
not l>egotten in this ( D'llerbelot Bibl. Orient, p. 
+7.) Something like this is observable among 
the Hebrews: Elijah adopts the prophet Elisha, 
by throw ing his mantle over him, 1 Kings xix. 19. 
and when Elijah was carried off in a fiery chariot, 
his mantle, which lie let fall, was taken up by 
Elisha his disciple, his spiritual son, and adopted 
successor in. the office of prophet, 2 Kings ii. 15. 
[N. B. Elisha asks not merely to be adopted (for 
that he had been already.) but to be treated as 
the elder son, to have a double portion (the elder 
son’s prerogative) of the Spirit conferred upon 
him. Did the gift of the mantle imply this also ?] 

This circumstance seems to be illustrated by the 
conduct of Moses, whodressed Eieazarin Aaron’s 
sacred vestments, when that high-priest was 
about to be gathered to his fathers ; indicating 
thereby, that Eleazar succeeded in the functions 
of the priesthood, and was, in some sort, adopted 
to exercise that dignity. The loot'd told Sliebna, 
the captain of the temple, that he w ould deprive 
him of his honourable station, and substitute Elia- 
kim the son of Ifilkiah, in his room. Isa. xxii. 
21. “ I will clothe him with thy robe, saith the 

Lord, and strengthen him w ith thy girdle, and I 
will commit thy government into his hand.” St. 
Paul, in several places, says,“ that Christians— 
put on the Lord Jesus that they put on the new 
man,’’ to denote their adoption as sons of God, 
Bom. xiii. 14; Gal. lii. 27 ; Ephes. iv. 24; Col. 
iii. 10. The same, John i. 12 ; Epist. John iii. 
2. Vide Sox. 

ADOR, 'A: generation , or habitation ; from 
in dor: otherwise, witness of light, or of fire; 
from nv odeh, or ada, testimony, and wx or, or 
aur,fire, or light. 

ADOR: probably the Adora, of 2 Macc. xiii. 20. 

AD OR A, or Adoraiin : sometimes called Ador, or 
, Dora, was a city belonging to the tribe of Judali, 
not far from Maresa, or Narisa, near Eleuthero- 
polis, in the southern part of Judah, on the eon- 
fines of Idumrea, 2 Chnon. ii. 9; 1 Mace. xiii. 20. 
Joseph. Antiq. lib. IS. eap. 17. 

ADORAM, Dins: their beauty, their power, and 
their cloak; from -ns ader, and the pronoun o 
mem, theirs: otherwise, praise, or a cry lifted 
tip ; from the word on rom. 

J. ADORA'I. son of Tou, king of Hamath, who, 
sent by his father, congratulated David on his 
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victory over Hadadezar, king of Syria, 1 Chroii. 
xx iii. 10; Adoram is eailed Joram ; and Tou, 
Toi, 2 Sam. viii. 10. 

II. Auoram, receiver-general of the tributes, in 
the reign of David, 2 Sam. xx. 2*. might be the 
father of Adoram, who had the same employment 
under Solomon and Reliohoam. 

III. Adoram, treasurer to Rehoboam, 1 Kings xii. 
14, 15, 18. This prince having provoked the 
ten tribes, by his haughtiness, to separate from 
the house of David, thought he should regain 
them by sending to them Adoram, who was re¬ 
ceiver of the tribute money, or principal surveyor 
of the works. Whether in this he intended to 
reduce the people by gentle, or by harsh means, 
or by putting into their hands the instrument of 
those vexations they had suffered under' the pre¬ 
ceding reign (for many believe Adoram to be the 
same with Adoniram. who had executed the same 
office under Solomon, 1 Kings iv. 5; v. 14)— 
however this might be, the people being furious, 
stoned Adoram to death; w hereupon Rehoboam 
got hastily into his chariot, and returned to 
Jerusalem. This happened a.m. 3029, ante 
ao). 971. 

ADORA1M, uiufdfx.: strength or power 

of the sea : from nx ader, and u', jam, the sea : 
Adiiram is their cloak, their power. 

ADORA1M, a town fortified by Rehoboam, per¬ 
haps the Adar or Hazer-addar, a city of Judah, 
2 Cliron. \i. 9. Vide Adora, and Reland’s Pa- 
Uestin. tom. ii. pag. 547. 

[ADORATION, as an act of worship, is strictly 
due to God, and to God only : but mortal men 
have too often, in this respect, as it were, “ seated 
themselves in the temple of God, showing them¬ 
selves as if they were gods.” Nevertheless, as 
the ideas attached to certain forms of respect, to 
certain attitudes and customs, are not merely 
different, but even (occasionally) contradictory 
in different countries; it is well to know what is 
the import of such or such a token, in the country 
where it oecurs. 

The east adopts many modes which seem forced, 
and excessive, to us of the northern and western 
parts of Europe; and many which are there 
thought simply respectful, appear to us to be 
ailorative; whereas, no such idea is really annex¬ 
ed toi hem in that country. 

Nevertheless, external attitudes have always been 
regarded as tokens of internal sentiments: where¬ 
fore, a proper care is necessary for the regulation 
of external attitudes:—and this in our behaviour 
to men; and if in our behaviour to men, then 
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in so much of our behaviour as may lie seen by 
them, even though such behaviour be directed 
toward God. Not that we can suppose God to 
be better pleased by one attitude, than by an¬ 
other ; the disposition of the mind, the soul, the 
understanding, the affections, is what constitutes 
worship, as offered to him: yet, as expressive of 
that disposition, of reverence, of deep humility 
and abasement, we have no reason to think pros¬ 
tration, as an act of worship, or any other be¬ 
coming posture of body, is despised by God. 

Attitudes of adoration have varied according to 
time, and place, or occasion. 

1. Sometimes standing was the attitude of wor¬ 
ship : so Solomon stood, 1 Kings viii. 22; so the 
priests stood, in the temple service; and so the 
Pharisee represented by our Lord (who cannot 
be supposed ignorant of external forms) stood 
before God. The Greeks, I believe, gener¬ 
ally stood; and the Romans, so far as I recol¬ 
lect, universally: in short, standing has been the 
attitude of devotion adopted by many nations. 

2. Sometimes bending the body somewhatforward, 
the eyes fixed to the earth, the hands, perhaps, 
resting on the knees; this is still an attitude of 
meditation, if not of prayer, in the east. 

3. Sometimes kneeling : this appears to have been 
a very general attitude, as importing a kind of 
lessening of a person’s self in the presence of a 
superior: the instances of this attitude are so 
common, as to need no reference; it was used 
in Egypt, in Judea, &c. &c. 

4. Sometimes sitting, the under parts of the thighs 
resting on the heels; and this attitude is still in 
use, as that of servants attending their masters: 
it appears to be of the greatest antiquity; almost 
all the Egyptian figures of worshippers are thus 
represented, and there are many allusions to it 
in Seripture; perhaps, indeed, it is usually al¬ 
luded to, when sitting before God is mentioned, 
as 2 Sam. vii. 18. 

5. Sometimes prostration, the body resting on 
the hands and knees together, the head bent to 
the earth : this seems to have been used as an 
attitude of intense humility and devotion ; or, a 
turning away from every sensible object, that 
the mind might be more exclusively engaged in 
its present excreise. 

6. Sometimes kneeling, and laying the head on the 
earth ; the hands crossed over the back. This I 
conceive, to have been the posture of suppliant 
captives to their conquerors : implying the non¬ 
exertion of the hands any farther against them. 
May we say this was the attitude of the five 


kings when Joshua ordered his officers to set 
their feet on the necks of these kings ? 

In general, mankind have been too fond of respect 
paid to their persons: pride is the vice of man; 
yet we occasionally find saints and angels forbid¬ 
ding adoration, and declining that honour; where¬ 
as, on the contrary, we find the Devil, himself, 
veiy modestly desirous of it; and that from the 
Son of God, Matt. iv. “ If thou wilt fall dozen 
and adore (or worship) me,”—as if a little would 
not serve his turn; but he would have a deep 
adoration, as the purchase of such immense pro¬ 
motion,- and the premium for such extensive 
grandeur. The temptation was well suited to 
depraved humanity, though infinitely too frivo¬ 
lous to engage the attention of the Son of God. 
Nebuchadnezzar required prostration before his 
golden image; an external act of adoration, at 
which many would start: but is there not an in¬ 
ternal adoration of that splendid metal, whose 
ready devotion, needs not the animating sound of 
harp, dulcimer, or sackbut ?] 

ADORE. This word, taken in its literal and ety¬ 
mological meaning, borrowed from the Latin 
(ad orare ,) signifies properly, to carry to one’s 
mouth; as—in order to kiss one’s hand, the hand 
is carried to the mouth, or—to kiss sometliing; 
but it also includes in this action, a sense of ven¬ 
eration and worship. Job xxxi. 26, 27. «If I 

beheld the sun when it shined, or the moon walk¬ 
ing in brightness, and my mouth hath kissed my 
hand, this also were iniquityif I have adored 
them, by kissing my hand at the sight of them y 
which action, it should seem, might be thus ex¬ 
plained ; q. d. If I had those objects of worship 
near me, I would kiss them, as I now kiss my 
hand as a substitute for them. And 1 Kings xix. 
18. “ Yet I have left me seven thousand in Is¬ 
rael, all the knees of which have not bowed unto 
Baal, and every mouth which hath not kissed 
him,” or kissed toward him. Minutius Felix 
says (in Octavio,) « That as Csecilius passed be¬ 
fore the statue of Serapis, he kissed his hand (no 
doubt toward the statue—transferring the action 
and sentiment to that,) as is the custom of super¬ 
stitious people.” Those who adore, use to kiss 
their hands, says St. Jerom (Contra Rufin. xvi. 1.) 
and to bow down their heads; and the Hebrews, 
according to the idiomof their language, put kiss¬ 
ing for adoration; as, Psalm ii. 12. “ Kiss the son, 
lest he be angry, and ye perish from the way i. e. 
adore the son, and submit, with veneration, to his 
government. Pharaoh, speaking to Joseph, says, 
Gen. xli. 40. “ according to thy word shall all my 
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people kiss,” i. c. in token of veneration to your 
orders, as if they were the immediate commands 
of the king. 

[The word adore, in Scripture, is taken, not only for 
that worship which is due to God, but likewise 
for those marks of civil respect customarily paid 
to kings, and great men. In adoration of both 
kinds, men in those times, as now in those coun¬ 
tries, frequently bowed their bodies very low, and 
often prostrated themselves on the earth, in token 
of respect, and especially when soliciting a favour. 
Abraham, thus prostrate, adored (in the eivil 
sense) the angels who appeared to him at Mamre, 
Gen. xviii. 2. Lot adored in the same manner those 
who went to Sodom, Gen. xix. 1. It is very proba¬ 
ble, indeed I think certain, that neither of them, at 
first sight, took these persons for any other than 
men; but such being the manner of expressing re¬ 
spectful politeness, noth Lot and Abraham adapt¬ 
ed this action according to the genera] use of it; 
and its then current estimation.] In the same 
sense (for in no other is it credible) Abraham 
adored the people of Hebron, Gen. xxiii. 7 j he 
fell prostrate before them, entreating them to 
sell him a burying-place for Sarah. The Israel¬ 
ites, hearing that Moses was sent by God to deliv¬ 
er them from their servitude in Egypt, bowed 
their heads and worshipped the Lord. Exod. iv. 
31. It is needless to multiply examples of this 
wayof speaking; they occur in almost every page 
of Scripture, especially of the Old Testament; 
they are also very common in the New. [Our 
Lord was adored by many, who sought his assist¬ 
ance, w ho yet did not see in him more than a 
prophet or teacher, sent from God; and it is 
probable, the angel who corrected John, Rev. xix. 
10. discovered in his action (or in his mind) some¬ 
what beyond this eivil respect; which induced 
him to refuse it: as Peter also might in the 
instance of Cornelius, Acts x. 26.] 

ADRAA. in the Batamea (Euseb. in Artaroth.) 
twenty five miles from Bostri. Vide Edbai. 

ADRAMMELECH, . the cloak,glory,gran¬ 
deur, or pmcer, of the king; from na ader, and 
Ytn melech, a king. 

I. ADRAMMELECH, son of Sennacherib, king 
of Assyria, Isaiah xxxvii. 38. 2 Rings xix. ult. 
who being returned to Nineveh after his fatal 
expedition into Judiea against Hezekiah, was 
killed by his two sons, Adrainmelech and Share- 
zer, while worshipping in the temple of his god 
Nisroch. It is not known what induced these 
tw'o princes to commit this parricide. After they 
had murdered their father, they fled to the moun- 
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tains of Armenia; and Esar-haddon, their broth¬ 
er, succeeded to the crown, a.m. 3295, ante a.d. 
705. Adrainmelech and Sharczer, the sons of 
Sennacherib, are called, in Said, son of Botrik, 
Anzar-melech, and Serassera: the last of these 
names comes very near that of Siesserncrn, 
which the Arabians give to king Sennacherib. 

Q. Abrammelech, one of the gods adored by the 
inhabitants of Sepharvaim, settled in the coun¬ 
try of Samaria, in the stead of those Israelites 
who were earned beyond the Euphrates. The 
people of Sepharvaim made their children pass 
through the fire in honour of this false deity, and 
of another called Anamelech, 2 Kings xvii. 31. 
The Rabbins say, Adrammeleeh was represented 
under the form of a mule, but this is not prob¬ 
able : there is much more reason to believe 
Adrammeleeh represented the sun, and Aname¬ 
lech the moon; the first signifies the magnifi¬ 
cent king, the second, the gentle king. Many 
eastern nations adored the moon as a god, not a 
goddess; as did the Greeks in some places. Vide 
Annameleck ; and Fragment, No. 108. 

[Perhaps the name Adrammeleeh is derived from 
the gorgeous robe which adorned his image; if 
it be not rather an epithet given first by poetical 
imagination, and afterward adopted by the royal 
worshippers, as well expressing the god adored 
in their sumptuous palace, where he might be su¬ 
perbly lodged : q.d. the king of splendours:—the 
original idol seems to have been Bel, or Baal, 
wluch se e.] 

ADRAMMTrTIUM. We read, Acts xxvii. 12. 
that St. Paul, in his first voyage to Italy, em¬ 
barked in a vessel going to Adramytium; which 
was a maritime town of Mysia, in Asia Minor, 
over against the island of Lesbos. 

ADRIA, a city of Italy, on the Tartaro, in the 
state of Venice. It gives name to the Adriatic 
sea, which is sometimes called simply Adria, 
Acts xxvii. 27; and although this name, rigor¬ 
ously speaking, belongs only to the sea which is 
enclosed within the Adriatic gulf, yet the sacred 
author, describing the navigation of St. Paul, 
uses it for the Sicilian and Ionian sea; i. e. if the 
island now called Malta was the scene of his 
shipwreck; but some think it was Melita, in the 
Adriatic. Vide Malta. 

ADRIAN: this emperor is not named in the Bible, 
but some are of opinion that he is alluded to. 
Rev. viii. 10, 11. where it is said, “And the 
third angel sounded, and there fell a great star 
from heaven, burning as it were a lamp, and it 
fell upon the third part of the rivers, and upon 
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the fountains of waters. And the name of the 
star is called wormwood, and the third part of 
the waters became wormwood, and many men 
died of the waters because they were made bit¬ 
ter.” By this star was predicted Barchochebas, 
the famous Jewish impostor, who induced his 
countrymen to rebel against the Romans. The 
emperor Adrian sent Tinnius Rufus, and Julius 
Severus, who carried on a bloody war against 
them. Vide Barchochebas. 

The emperor Adrian, who did not love the Jews, 
because he bad seen the disturbances they occa¬ 
sioned under Trajan, resolved to mortify them, 
and keep them in subjection, by sending a colony 
of strangers to Jerusalem, and building a tem¬ 
ple there to Jupiter. Jerusalem was not then 
very considerable, and since its ruin and destruc¬ 
tion by Titus, could have recovered itself but 
imperfectly. The Jews, not enduring that this 
colony of strangers should occupy their city, and 
introduce a foreign religion, began to mutiny, 
about a.d. 134. (Xiphilin. p. 262. Dio cass. 
Basnage Hist, des Juifs, tom. ii. lib. 4. cap. 8. 
pag. 131.) Barchochebas, who appeared about 
the same time, and assumed the character of the 
Messiah, animated and encouraged them in their 
rebellion. The presence of Adrian, who was 
then in Syria and Egypt, kept them within some 
bounds : but from enmity to the Romans, they 
forged bad arms for them with a purpose of dis¬ 
abling them from service in the encounters which 
they themselves might have with them; they 
afterward raised little forts with walls, in places 
which seemed most for their advantage ; aud 
made subterraneous passages for the better com¬ 
munication with one another, and concealing 
themselves from the pursuit of their enemies ; 
but these were so many vain efforts, whieh the 
Romans at first despised. (Xiphilin. loco cit.) 

At length the number of mutineers increased; they 
fought desperately; the thieves of all the neigh¬ 
bouring provinces joined them, in hopes of booty, 
and their rebellion had an influence on the adja¬ 
cent countries. Tinuius Rufus, who some time 
before had been the emperor’s lieutenant in Syria, 
had at this time the same character in Judea ; 
he attacked the Jews, and killed great numbers, 
but with a considerable loss of men, and he was 
even routed in several skirmishes. At last, 
Adrian sent Julius Severus, one of the greatest 
generals of his age, from Britain; who laid siege 
to Bether, or Betheron, which served as a re¬ 
treat to them, and which was at length taken. 

The number of Roman soldiers and auxiliary troops 
that perished ip the course of this war, which 


lasted as St. Jerom and the Rabbins say, three 
years and a half, (Hieronym. in Dan. ix. Bas¬ 
nage Hist, des Juifs. tom. ii. pag. 133.) or as oth¬ 
ers, only two years, was very great; and Dio re¬ 
marks, that the emperor, in writing to the sen¬ 
ate the success of this war, did not use the com¬ 
mon form in the beginning of his letters : “ If 
you and your children are in good health, I am 
glad of it; I and the army are in good condi¬ 
tion,” by reason of the great losses sustained in 
this war. Dio, lib. 69. pag. 794. 

This being over, Adrian finished the building of 
Jerusalem, and changed the name of that city to 
JElia, whieh was his family name ; vide Elia. 
He expelled the Jews, and forbade them, under 
a severe penalty, to enter it, (Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 
lib. 4. cap. 6 ;) he commanded great numbers of 
the prisoners to be carried to the fair held near 
the turpentine tree, where Abraham was believ¬ 
ed to have received the angels; here they were 
sold at the price of horses; and such as could 
not be sold here, were conveyed to another fair 
at Gaza, (Hieron. Chron. an.) the rest w r ere sent 
to Egypt. St. Jerom. (in Zach. xi. 7,) applies to 
this calamity of the Jews, the words of Zacha- 
riah, “ I wifi feed the flock of slaughter.” And 
the Hebrew doctors those words of Jeremiah, 
xxxi. 15. “ A voice was heard in Ramah, lamen¬ 
tation and bitter weeping, Rachel w eeping for 
her children,” &c. The Jews purchased with a 
sum of money, the liberty, not of entering Je¬ 
rusalem, but only of looking at a distance on it, 
and going to lament its fall and desolation. 

We are assured, that Tinnius Rufus, or, as the Rab¬ 
bins call him, Turannus, or Turnus Rufus, plough¬ 
ed up the spot of ground on which the temple had 
formerly stood. There are medals of Adrian 
extant, which were struck on this occasion ; on 
the reverse whereof, Judea is represented as a 
woman, holding two naked children by her, and 
sacrificing upon an altar. On another medal, 
we see Judea kneeling, submitting to the empe¬ 
ror, and three children begging mercy of him. 
(Tristan. Comm. Hist. Adrian, pag. 363. Freher. 
de Num. Census, pag. 3648.) 

From this time, as no more Jews were suffered in 
Jerusalem, we find among its principal persons, 
bishops taken from the Gentile converts to Christ¬ 
ianity. 

AD RIEL, bsmy, eJjuVi, the jloek of God ; from 
■nr. ader, a flock: otherwise, a privation or cut¬ 
ting of God ; from -nr ader, and el, God. 

ADR1EL, the son of Barzilla, married Merab, 
the daughter of Said, who had been promised to- 
David, 1 Sam. xviii. 19. Adriel had five sons 
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by her, who wore delivered to the Gibconites, to 
be put to death before the Lord, to avenge the 
cruelty of Saul their grandfather against the 
Gibconites. 2 Sam. xxi. 8. imports, that these 
five were the sons of Miclial and Adriel; but 
cither the name of Michal is put for Merab, 
the sister of Michal; or, Mieltal had adopted the 
sons of her sister Merab: according to the sense 
of our translation, which says—Michal brought 
them up for Adriel—whose wife, Merab, per¬ 
haps, was dead, or personally incapable of that 
duty. 

ADULLAM, or Odullem, dSix, d* np : their testi¬ 
mony, their prey, or their ornament, from nj? hud, 
witness, or from mi*, ada, ornament, prey. 

ADULLAM, a city belonging to the tribe of Ju¬ 
dah, Josh. xv. 35. in the southern part of this 
tribe, toward the Dead Sea. Eusebius says, in 
locis in Adullain, (it was a large town, ten miles 
from Elcutlieropolis, eastward. St. Jerom places 
it at eleven miles distance from Eleutheropolis. 
Rehoboam rebuilt this place, and strengthened 
it with fortifications,) 2 Cliron. xi. 7, 8. Judas 
Maccab.Tus encamped in the plain of Adullam, 
and there passed the sabbath-day, 2 Mace. xii. 
38. Joshua killed the king of Adullain, Josh, 
xii. 15. David, during his (light, bid himself 
in the cave of Adullam, t Sam. xxii. 1.2. 

ADULTERESS. The story of the woman taken 
in adultery, and presented to Jesus Christ, which 
is related, John viii. 3. is not in many Greek 
copies, (llieron. lib. 2.) St. Jerom observes, that 
in his time it was omitted in many books, as well 
Greek as Latin. The generality of the Greek 
fathers did not read it. Of twenty-three com¬ 
mentators in the Greek Catena on St. John, not 
one has explained it; which seems to imply that 
it was not in their liooks. Maldonatus assures 
us. that of all the Greek copies consulted by 
him, he found it but in one ; viz. in that which 
contains Leontius's comment on St. John, nor 
does Leontius say one word of it in his comment ; 
and in the Greek text, which is joined with it, 
this story is marked w ith obelisks, to show it was 
an addition. Dr. Mill cites many other Greek 
manuscripts wherein it is not. Neither Origcn, 
Chrysostom, Tkeophylaet. or Nonnus. acknowl¬ 
edge it; nor can Eusebius, (lib. 3. Ilist. Eeel. 
cap. 39.) lx* said to own it. since he takes notice 
that it was contained in the Hebrew copy of St. 
Matthew, which the Xazarenes used. It is true, 
some assert that Eusebius has acknowledged this 
story in his Canons, or •* Harmony of the Gos¬ 
pel but others maintain that lie refers, not to 
the history of the adulteress, but to the verses 
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which precede it. (Simon Hist. Critique du X. 
T. pag. 130.) 

To all this they add, that the Armenians omit this 
passage ; that neither the Syriac printed in the 
Polyglots of Paris and London, nor the old Gothic 
version, by Ulphilas, read it. The manuscripts 
wherein it appears vary extremely; some insert 
it at the end of St. John’s Gospel, others at the 
end of the 21st. chapter of Luke; others in the 
margin of the 8th. chapter of St. John ; others 
again mark it with obelisks, to denote it is du¬ 
bious. Euthymius, who mentions it in his com¬ 
ment, confesses that it is not in the best manu¬ 
scripts. Thus you have the full force of what 
is said against the authenticity of this story. 

What is produced in favour of it now follows. 
All the copies used by Robert Stephens, in num¬ 
ber 16, and those consulted by Theodore Beza, 
which amounted to 17. one only manuscript ex¬ 
cepted, which is cited by him, read this story. 
Those likewise to which Dr. Mill had recourse, 
for the most part acknowledge it. Tatian, who 
lived a.d. 160. and Ammonias, who lived A.n. 
220. have owned it, and placed it in their Har¬ 
monics. The author of the Apostolical Consti¬ 
tutions, (lib. 2, cap. 24.) and the Synopsis ascrib¬ 
ed to Athanasius,have it; St. Jerom, St. Justin, 
Ambrose, and the Latin fathers, received it, 
though they were not unacquainted with the dif¬ 
ferences among the Greek copies. (Aug. de 
eonjug. adulter, lib. 2, cap. 7.) St. Justin con¬ 
jectures, that some of the faithful, of too little 
judgment (or even some who were enemies to 
the faith,) expunged this story, lest our Saviour 
should be thought to authorise the crime, by for¬ 
giving it so easily. Many Syriac manuscripts, of 
good antiquity, read it; and we meet with it in 
all printed copies, both Greek and Latin; it 
should be admitted therefore w ithout difficulty. 
Vide the commentators on the viiith. chapter of 
St. John; Dr. Mill's Annotations on the New 
Testament; M. Fabricius’s Cod. Apocr. A*. 
Test. tom. i. pag. 355, Kc. 

ADULTERY is a criminal connection between 
persons who are engaged to keep themselves 
wholly to others ; in this it differs from, and ex¬ 
ceeds the guilt of fornication; which is the same 
intercourse between unmarried persons. Forni¬ 
cation may be, in some sense, covered by the af¬ 
ter-marriage of the parties; but adultery can¬ 
not be so healed : hence adultery is used by God, 
to signify the departing of his own people (i. e. 
of those who were under engagements to him) 
from his worship to that of other gods, Ac. to 
associate with strangers ; hence God compares 
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himself to a husband jealous of his honour ; and 
hence the adoption of vile opinions and prac¬ 
tices is compared to the worst kind of prostitu¬ 
tion. It is an argument ad hominem, not merely 
to the Jews, but to human nature, against the 
flagitious wickedness of forsaking God, his wor¬ 
ship, &c. for stranger-gods. 

Adultery. The law of Moses punished adultery 
with death, both the man and the woman who 
was guilty of this crime, Lcvit. xx. 10. 

The Jews having surprised a woman in adultery, 
brought her to Jesus Christ, John viii. 3. and 
asked him what they should do with her, Moses 
having ordered women guilty of this crime to be 
stoned ? this they said tempting him, to find ac¬ 
cusation against him. Jesus stooping down as 
though he heard them not, wrote with his finger 
on the ground, afterward, somewhat raising him¬ 
self, he said, “ Let him who is without sin cast 
the first stone; then stooping again, he resum¬ 
ed his writing on the ground : seeming to take no 
notice oi’those around him, but leaving them to 
the operations of their own reflections and con¬ 
sciences. Her accusers, self convicted, retired 
one after another, the oldest first. Jesus raising 
himself up, and seeing himself left alone with the 
woman, said, “ Woman, where are thine accusers? 
Has no one condemned thee ?” She said, “ No, 
Lord.” Jesus answered her, “ Neither do I (i. e. 
now) condemn thee ; go away, and sin no more.” 

On this story, it is presumed, with reason, Jirst, 
that this woman’s accusers were themselves guilty 
of the crime they laid to her charge, almost in 
the same manner as the accusers in the story of 
Susanna. Now it is not just to receive the ac¬ 
cusations of persons who are guilty of the evil of 
which they accuse another, says Cicero in Ver- 
rem, Orat. 5. [But this might not be strictly 
the fact: it seems enough to say, that their con¬ 
sciences accused them of such crimes as it;strain¬ 
ed their hands from punishing this woman ; who, 
perhaps, was guilty in this instance of a less enor¬ 
mous sin than they were conscious of in other 
kinds. It may yet be suggested, that their ma¬ 
levolent design to entrap our Lord, w as appealed 
to by him : and this was no slight cause of their 
confusion, if they had wished to found a charge 
which might afiect his life ; since their intended 
murder was worse than this woman’s adultery : 
especially if, secondly, there is room to believe 
that the woman had suffered some violence, and 
that her crime was lessened by circumstances.] 
Selden and Fagius consider this ease as the same 
with that supposed by Moses, Deut. xxii. 23. 
“ If a damsel, that is, a virgin, be betrothed to 
an husband, and a lusti find her in the city, and 
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lie with her, then ye shall bring them both unto 
the gate of that city, and ye shall stone them with 
stones that they die ,• the damsel, because she 
cried not, being in the city, and the man, because 
he hath humbled his neighbour’s wife.” (Selden 
Uxor Hebr. lib. 3. cap. 11. Fagius ad Deut. 
xxii. 22.) 

ADUMMIM, a town and mountain in the tribe of 
Benjamin, Josh. xv. 7. xviii. 17. Some place it 
south, others north, of Jericho. If it be true, as 
is believed, that the road from Jerusalem to Jer¬ 
icho passed through Adummim, this place must 
have been west of Jericho. Some think the trav¬ 
eller mentioned Luke x. 30, & seq. who, in his way 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, fell among thieves, 
was attacked at Adummim between these two 
cities. Vide Hieronym in Matt. xx. & Ep. 27. 

AELIA CAPITOLINA, was the name given to 
Jerusalem when the emperor Adrian, about a.d. 
134, settled a Roman colony there, and banish¬ 
ed the Jews from thence upon the pain of death. 
(Spartian in vita Adriani.) Some assert they 
were even prohibited to circumcise their chil¬ 
dren, as St. Jerom says, in Sophon. 1. He says 
also in. his time the Jews bought permission of 
the Roman soldiers to look on Jerusalem, and 
shed tears over it. (Paulin ad Sever. Epist. xi.) 
Thus they who bought Jesus Christ with money, 
were obliged to pay a price even for the indul¬ 
gence of their own tears : old men, and women, 
loaded with rags and years, were observed to go 
weeping up to the Mount of Olives, ride Mark 
xiii. 3. from whence to lament the ruin of the 
temple. They purchased this sight very dearly, 
together with the liberty of spreading perfumes 
on a stone which was there. The name JEIia 
became so common, that “ Jerusalem” was pre¬ 
served only among the Jews, and such Christians 
as were better informed than others. It went by 
the name Ailia till the emperor Constantine’s 
time, when it resumed that of Jerusalem. 

The name iElia, however, was not abolished under 
Constantine: it was called so long after, as may 
be seen in Greek, Latin, and Mahometan authors. 
Jerusalem was called by the name ASlia, because 
JElius w as the name of Adrian’s family, and Ca¬ 
pitolina, from Jupiter Capitolinus, to whom the 
city was consecrated -and to whom a temple 
was built in the place where Jesus rose from the 
dead. A marble Venus was also set up at Cal¬ 
vary, on the rock where the cross had stood ; a 
hog in marble was placed on the gate which look¬ 
ed toward Bethlehem; and, at Bethlehem, agrove 
was planted in honour of Adonis, to whom was 
dedicated the cave wherein it is said our Saviour 
was born. (Hieron. ad Paulin. Ep. IS.) Not- 
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withstanding which degradations, these places, 
consecrated by the birth, death, and resurrection 
of Jesus, w ere honoured by Christians, and were 
in great repute among the Heathen. [And these 
kind of insulting pollutions, contributed to iden¬ 
tify, and to commemorate the locality of the spots 
thus defiled, but destined to honour. Vide Frag¬ 
ment, No. 139.] Adrian’s order prohibiting 
the Jews to enter Jerusalem, did not exclude 
Christians; they re mained, and had bishops there. 
Hitherto this church had been composed princi¬ 
pally of converted Jews, who, together with the 
liberty of the gospel, retained the old legal cere¬ 
monies ; but from this time it was formed of 
Gentile converts only, who abolished the remains 
of those Jewish observances. (Sever. Sulpit. 
Hist. lib. 2, Epiplian. de Pond, and Mense. cap. 
14,15.) Some affirm, that the emperor Adrian, 
in building of Jerusalem, employed one Aquila, 
a native of Sinope, in Pontus, who at first embrac¬ 
ed Christianity, but being expelled the church, 
turned Jew, and became celebrated for his trans¬ 
lation of the Old Testament into Greek. Fide 
Adrian and AqrUdt. 

AEN, or Ain, or Oin, ry: the name of a city, Josh, 
xv. 32 ; xix. 7. A n eye, or fountain. 

AEN, or Ain, or Oin (a fountain,) occurs in com¬ 
position with several names of cities. The city 
Ain was first given to the tribe of Judah, Josh, 
xv. 32 ; afterward to the tribe of Simeon, 1 Chron. 

i. 32. Eusebius says this is Beth-anin, four miles 
from Hebron, and two from Terebinthus. Vide 
En. 

vERA is very nearly the same thing with Epocha, 
which is a point of time which chronologcrs call 
a fixed point; or chronological ASra. So, the 
first Olympiad, the foundation of Rome, the ASra 
of Nabonassar, of Alexander the Great, of the 
Selucidte (or,in the language of the books of Mac¬ 
cabees, the year of the Greeks) and the year of 
Jesus Christ, or Anno Domini, are all teras. 

The jF.ra of the first Olympiad is fixed a.m. S228, 
before Jesus Christ, 772. 

The foundation of Rome, a.m. 2856. 

The ACra of Nabonassar, a.m. 3257, before a.d. 
7*3. 

The ASra of Alexander the Great, or his last vic¬ 
tory over Darius, a.m. 3674, before a.d. 326. 

The ASra of the Selucidte, a.m. 3692, before a.d. 
SI 2. 

The Jews call this ASra, the JEra of Contracts. 
The first book of the Maccabees places the be¬ 
ginning of it in spring, the second places it in 
autumn. When the Jews became subject to the 
Syro-Maccdonian kings, they were obliged to use 
this ASra in all their contracts and civil affairs ; 
for which reason it became denominated the JEra 


of Contracts. In the Maccabees, it is called the 
~Era of the kingdom of the Greeks. All other 
nations that computed by this ASra, began it 
from the autumn of the year before Christ 312, 
but the Chaldeans began it from the spring fol¬ 
lowing ; because till then they did not think Sc- 
leucius thoroughly settled in the possession of 
Babylon. Vide Prid. Connect. Part I. Book VIH. 

The ABra of the birth of Jesus Christ, a.m. 4000, 
three yearsat least before our vulgar ASra, where¬ 
in we reckon the year 1800 ; whereas if we tako 
exactly the ASra of our Saviour’s birth, we 
should reckon it 1804, or at least 1803. Vide 
the article Epocha, also the Chronological Ta¬ 
ble. Upon this sulyect there are great difficul¬ 
ties, to obtain precision: but we generally add 
three years to a.d. 

AS THAN, or AStham, between Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem. Vide Ethan. 

AFFINITY. There were several degrees of affin¬ 
ity among the Hebrews, which were considered 
as obstructions to matrimony, ’aide Lov. xviiL 7. 

1. A son could not marry his mother, nor his fa¬ 
ther’s second wife ; 

2. A brother could not marry his sister, whether 
by the father only, or by the mother only, much 
less if thus related to him by both sides; 

3. A grandfather could not marry his grand-daugh¬ 
ter either by his son or daughter ; 

4. No one could marry the daughter of his father’s 
wife; 

5. Nor the sister of his father or mother; 

6. Nor the uncle his niece, nor the aunt her nephew; 

7. Nor the nephew the wife of his uncle by the fa¬ 
ther’s side ; 

8. A father-in-law could not marry his daughter- 
in-law ; 

9. Nor a brother the wife of his brother, while liv¬ 
ing. nor after the death of that brother, if lie left 
children : if he left no children, the surviving 
brother, was to raise up children to his deceased 
brother by marrying his widow ; 

10. It was forbidden to many a mother and her 
daughter at one time, or the daughter of the 
mother’s son, or the daughter of her daughter, 
or two sisters together. 

The Patriarchs, before the law, sometimes mar¬ 
ried their half-sisters, as Abraham married Sa¬ 
rah, his father’s daughter by another mother; 
or two sisters together, as Jacob married Ra¬ 
chel and Leah ; Vide Fragment, No. 126 . but 
these eases are not examples, because they might 
plead necessity, or custom, the law not then pro¬ 
hibiting. Since the law, the scripture expressly 
disapproves of matrimonial connections among 
such intimate relations: witness, Reuben’s incest 
withBalah,hisfather’s concubine:—the marriage 
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of Herod Antipas with Herodias, his sister-in- 
law, his brother Philip’s wife. while her husband 
was living;—and that which St. Paul reproves 
a nd punishes among the Corinthians, 1 Cor. v. 5. 
Vide Fbagmext No. 157. 

AFRICA, Ai€u>, : Lybia ; one of the parts of the 
world, and Lybia in particular. The Gr. bl^um, 
may derive from the Heb. isp ophar, dust, or 
apher, ashes reduced to dust. 

AFRICA, one of the four parts of the world, peo¬ 
pled principally by Ham, and his descendants. 
Mizraim peopled Egypt, Gen. x. 6,13,14. The 
Pathrusim, the Naphtuhim, the Casluliim, and 
t he Ludim, peopled other parts: their situations 
are not now known distinctly. Nevertheless, 
we place Lehabim in Lybia, and Phut between 
Numidia and Lybia, alongthe Mediterranean. It 
is thought that many of the Canaanites, when 
driven out of their country by Joshua, retired in¬ 
to Africa. (Procop. de bello Vandelico, lib. 2. 
cap. 10. Gemar. alii.) The gospel was certainly 
carried to Africa by the eunuch of Candace, whom 
Philip baptized, and probably also by some of 
those who from various parts of it, attended the 
feast of Pentecost: Acts ii. 10. In after-times 
very flourishing churches were situated on va¬ 
rious parts of the Mediterranean shore of Afri¬ 
ca ; but at present Mahometism, or Idolatry, in¬ 
volves almost the whole continent j as has been 
the case ever since its conquest by the Saracens. 
The Mahometans believe that the Amalekites, 
who dwelt in ancient times in the neighbourhood 
of Mecca, were forced from thence by the kings 
descended from Zioram. (Pocock. in Specimine 
hist. Arab.) This matter may be seen at large 
in Calmet’s Dissertation concerning the Country 
whither the Canaanites retired before the book 
of Joshua. 

AGABA, a fortress near Jerusalem, which Gales- 
tus, its governor, restored to Aristobulus, the 
son of Alexander Janhreus. Joseph. Antiq. lib. 
13. cap. 24. Agaba, or Haggabah, in Hebrew, 
signifies, a rising ground, or eminence. 

AGABUS, ,, Ay<*|3o? : a locust; from au goob : other¬ 
wise, the feast of the father; from jn heg, re¬ 
joicing, and ax ab, a father: or, the father’s joy. 

AGABUS, a prophet, and, as the Greeks say, one 
of the seventy disciples of our Saviour, Acts xi. 
28. a.d. 43. he foretold a great famine over all 
the empire; St. Luke informs us, that it accord¬ 
ingly happened, in the fourth of Claudius, a. d. 
44. Profane historians notice this famine; Sueto¬ 
nius (in Claudio, c. 18 ; Joseph. Antiq. lib. 20. 
cap. 2.) observes, that the emperor himself was 
insulted on this occasion, was attacked by the 
voi. i* 8 


people in the market-place, and obliged to retire 
to his palace. As this famine very greatly afflict¬ 
ed Judea, the Christians of Antioch, being irt- 
formed of the distresses of their brethren at Je¬ 
rusalem, resolved to send them relief: St. Paul 
and St. Barnabas were intrusted with their char¬ 
ity, and conveyed it to Jerusalem, a.d. Ai. Acts 
xi. 29, 30. 

Several years after, a.d. 58. St. Paul, going to Je¬ 
rusalem, landed at Csesarea, in Palestine, Acts 
xxi. 10. Agabus coming there also, and visiting 
St. Paul and his company, he took that apostle’s 
girdle, [perhaps without any previous information 
to whom it belonged,] and binding himself hand 
and foot, he said, “ Thus saith the Holy Ghost, 
so shall the Jews at Jerusalem bind the man who 
owneth this girdle, and shall deliver him into the 
hands of the Gentiles.” When the brethren 
heard these predictions, all present besought St. 
Paul to go no farther: But he answered, “ That 
he was ready not to be bound only, but to die at 
Jerusalem, for the name of the Lord Jesus.” We 
know no other particulars of Agabus. The Greeks 
say he suffered martyrdom at Antioch; and they 
observe his festival March 8. The Latins, since 
the ninth century, have kept it February 9. 

AGAG, jjk, oiyouyo ? : roof, floor; from 1A gag, a 
roof. 

AGAG, king of the Amalekites. The Amalekites 
inhumanly attacked Israel in the wilderness, at 
their coming out of Egypt, while sinking under 
fatigue, and they massacred all those who were 
unable to keep up with the main body. Exod. 
xvii. 14 ; Deut. xxv. 17. The Lord was not sat¬ 
isfied with the victory which Joshua obtained 
over tliem, but protested that he would destroy 
the memory of Amalek from under heaven, Exod. 
xvii. 14,16. About 400 years after, the Lord 
commanded Samuel to order Saul to march 
against the Amalekites ; saying, “ Spare them 
not, nor desire any thing that is theirs, but slay 
botli man and woman, infant and suckling, ox and 
sheep, camel and ass.” Saul invading the coun¬ 
try of the Amalekites, took Agag, their king 
alive, and preserved him, with the best of the 
sheep and oxen, and the most valuable of the 
spoil. Samuel having reproved Saul for this dis¬ 
obedience, called for Agag, king of Amalek, who, 
whenpresentedtohiin,and trembling said, ‘ Sure¬ 
ly the bitterness of death is gone over}’ but Sam¬ 
uel said, “ As thy sword hath made women child¬ 
less, so shall thy mother be childless among wo¬ 
men.” And he hewed Agag in pieces, before the 
Lord, in Gilgal, 1 Sam. xv. 32. [The text doe snot 
say that he was thus trembling ; but the Septua- 
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gint and Vulgate do. The Hebrew text, which we 
have rendered in fetters, may be translated in de- 
liciis, rui;’D delicately .] Fide Fragment, No. S3. 
tide Amalek. 

AGALLA, or JEgalla, Galliin, or JEgallim, or 
Eglaini, a city beyond Jordan, east of the Dead 
Sea, in the land of Moab. Joseph. Antiq. lib. 14. 
cap. 2. Eusebius places it eight miles south from 
Ar, or Areopolis, Isa. xv. 8; 1 Sam. xxv. 44. in 
Agallim. Euseb. 

AGAPA3, 'kyoura .): feasts of friendship, from 
aiyctitiw, to love : [to love with great affection.] 

AGAPJi, the feasts of friendship, charity, or kind¬ 
ness, in use among the primitive Christians, were 
called by this name. It is every way probable, 
that they were instituted in memory of the last 
supper of Jesus Christ with his apostles, which 
supper was concluded, before he instituted the 
holy Eucharist. 

These festivals were kept in the assembly, or church, 
toward evening, after prayers and worship were 
over; the faithful ate together with great simplic¬ 
ity and union, what each had brought; so that 
rich and poor were no way distinguished. After a 
supper thus frugal and modest, they partook of 
the sacramental signs of the Lord’s body and 
Mood, and gave each other the kiss of peace. This 
custom, so good in its origin, soon degenerated, 
and was abused. St. Paul, 1 Cor. xi. 21. com¬ 
plains, that the rich despised the poor in these as¬ 
semblies* and would not condescend to eat with 
them: “ When ye come together,” says he, “ in 
one place—this coming together, merely, is not 
eating the Lord’s supper; one taking before an¬ 
other. his own supperj one being hungry, another 
over full. What, have ye not houses, to eat anti 
to drink in ? or despise yc the church of God, and 
shame them that have notIn this discordant 
state of its members, a church could not but be 
unfit to celebrate the holy Eucharist. [ Vide Jude 
12. “ Spots in your feasts of charity— Agapce — 
feasting, &e.”] 

[It must, I think, be admitted, that the Agapce are 
placed before the eucharist, 1 Cor. xi. 21. and 
if they did refer to our Lord’s supper before he 
instituted the eucharist, this seems to be their nat¬ 
ural order. But it is probable, that, at least in 
some places, or on some occasions, the holy Eu¬ 
charist preceded the Agapce; perhaps, when per¬ 
secution l'endered extreme caution necessary j for 
it seems very likely, that Pliny speaks of these 
Agapie in his famous letter to Trajan: “ After 
their service to Christ (quasi Deo') they departed, 
and returned (no doubt, at a more convenient 
season) to take a harmless repast in common.”] 

The Jews had certain devotional entertainments, in 
some degree related to the« igapcc. Ontlieirgreat 
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festival days they made feasi s for their family, for 
the priests, the poor, and orphans: or they sent 
portions to them. These repasts were made in 
Jerusalem, and before the Lord. Also, there were 
certain sacrifices and first-fruits appointed by the 
law, to be set apart for this purpose. Somewhat 
of the same custom obtained among the Heathen: 
at least so far as to partake merrily of the lleslt, 
&c. of what had been offered in sacrifice: and 
perhaps sending portions to absentees, &c. 

[It seems to us very extraordinary, that on any oc¬ 
casion, much more on occasion of a Christian insti¬ 
tution recently attended to,and a solemn Christian 
ordinance, about to be attended to, the Corinthi¬ 
ans should, any of them, indulge to excess of any 
kind : but w hen we consider that public suppers, 
meals, &c. were custoinarv among the Greeks (to 
which they might assimilate these agapce,) and 
besides, that the sacrifices at which these Corinth¬ 
ians had been accustomed to attend, were followed 
(and some were accompanied) by merriment, we 
shall see less reason to wonder at their falling in¬ 
to intemperance of behaviour so very different 
from the genius of the gospel. Certainly the eu- 
cliarist itself is, as the name implies, a feast for 
joy,butfor joyof a much more serious kind. How¬ 
ever, w e must, at any rate, vindicate the Corinth¬ 
ians from that gross profanation of the eucharist, 
with which, from our translation, or rather from 
our common acceptation of the phrase “ Lord's 
supper,” they have been reproached.] 

AGATE, a precious stone called Achates, or Ha- 
guthes; in Hebrew, uty slicbo. It is said to take 
its name from a river in Sicily', where it is found. 
Some Agates are likewise found in Phrygia and 
India. There arc many sorts: Agate Sardonyx, 
or only Sardonyx ; Agate Onyx, or only Onyx ; 
Agate Chalcedony, or Chalcedony ; Roman Agate ; 
German Agate. These differ in colour and value. 
Some have black and white veins, or veinsof gold, 
or like amethysts. Cups and vessels are made of 
agate. Oriental agates are polished and glitter¬ 
ing, and sometimes very pretty things are seen 
in them, represented naturally. 

AGES OF THE WORLD. The time preceding 
the birth of Jesus Christ, has generally been di¬ 
vided into six ages: 

The first age extends from the beginning of the 
world to the deluge; and comprehends 1656 years. 

The second age, from the deluge to Abraham’s en¬ 
tering the land of promise, in a.m. 2082, compre¬ 
hends 426 years. 

The third age, from Abraham’s entrance of the 
promised land, to the Exodus, a.m. 2523, 430 
years. 

The fourth age, from the Exodus to the foundation 
of the temple by Solomon, a.m. 2992, 479 years. 
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The fifth age, from Solomon’s foundation of the 
temple, to the Babylonish captivity, in 3416, 
424 years. 

The sixth age, from the Babylonish captivity to 

- the birth of Jesus Christ, a.m. 4000, the fourth 
year before the vulgar era, or a.d. 684 years. 

We shall not enlarge on the different systems of 
ancient and modern chronologers, concerning the 
years of the world. Those who would deeply 
study these matters, will recur to the first sources, 
and consult authors who have expressly treated 
the subject. We have chosen to follow Usher in 
the chronology of the Old Testament, with some 
little differences only. Among the appendices 
to this Dictionary there is a Chronological Table, 
agreeable to this system, and we have endeav- 
oured to conform to it the dates inserted in the 
course of this work. 

or THE AGES OF THE PATRIARCHS. 

'There are great disproportions in the ages of the 
patriarchs, as recorded in the Septuagint, and in 
the Hebrew text. This difference in reference 
to the time before the deluge, amounts to about 
686 years. According to the Septuagint, the del¬ 
uge happened a.m. 2242. but according to the He¬ 
brew, a.m. 1656. From the year of Noah, 601. 
which is the next after the deluge, the Septua¬ 
gint reckon 1172 years to the seventieth year of 
Terah; whereas the Vulgate reckons but 292 
years, which makes a difference of 980 years; so 
that, including the 580 before the deluge, there 
are 1466 years more in the Septuagint than in the 
Vulgate. 

No one has hitherto been able to discover the motive 
which could induee the Septuagint thus to length¬ 
en the lives of the patriarchs: some have con¬ 
jectured, that their design was to secure the sa¬ 
cred books from the censure of the Heathen, who, 
being unwilling to credit the relation of the long 
lives of the patriarchs, maintained, that one of 
our years was equivalent to ten (or five) of theirs ; 
so that a person who is said to have lived 800 
years, in reality lived only 80, or at most 160, and 
so in proportion. However tliis might be, it is 
the general opinion, that the exx increased the 
patriarch’s years; as there is no apparent reason 
for charging a diminution of these years on the 
Hebrew copy. As to the differences between the 
Hebrew and the Septuagint, consult Isaac Vossi- 
us. Be JEtate Mundi, & de exx Interpretibus, and 
F. Pezron, in his Antiquite des Terns retablie. 

As to the length of the year of Moses and the He¬ 
brews, there is no doubt but at the time of Noah 
it consisted of twelve months of thirty days; the 
proof is, in the particular account of the day of 
8 * 


that year wherein the deluge happened, which 
is very accurately noted by Moses. 

The following is a particular account of the seven 
ages of the world, according to the Greek text, 
together with the proofs; abridged after M. Boi- 
vin the elder’s system, who laboured with great 
application for fifty years, to clear this part of 
ancient chronology: which he thus reckons. 


THE SEVEN AGES OF THE WORED. 


1st. Age. From the creation to the deluge 
lid. Age. From the deluge to the confu¬ 
sion of languages 

Hid. Age. From the confusion of languag¬ 
es to the call of Abraham 
("From thence to Jacob’s going 
into Egypt - - - 

From thence to the departure 
out of Egypt - - 

Vth. Age. From the Exodus to Saul 
Vlth. Age. From Saul to Cyrus - 
VHth. Age. From Cyrus to the vulgar era 
of Christianity, or a.d. 


IVth. Age. 


TEARS. 

2262 

738 

460 


- 215 


430 
- 774 
683 

538 


TOTAJE 6000 


FIRST AGE, CONTAINING 2262 TEARS. 


From the creation to the birth of Seth, 

Gr. Bible, Gen. v. 3 ; Cedren, p. 6. 230 

From thence to the birth of Enos, Gen. 

Gr. v. 6.- - 205 

From thence to the birth of Canaan I. 

Gen. Gr. v. 9.- 190 

From thence to the birth of Mahalaleel, 

Gen. Gr. v. 12. - - - - - 170 

From thence to the birth of Jared, Gen. 

Gr. v. 15. - 165 

From thence to the birth of Enoch, Gen. 

Gr. v. 18.- - 162 

From thence to the birth of Methuselah 

Gen. Gr. v. 21. .... 165 

From thence to the birth of Lamech, 

Gen. Vulg. v. 25. 187 

From thence to the birth of Noah, Gen. 

Gr. v. 28. - 188 

From thence to the deluge, inclusively, 

Gen. vii. 6,11. - - - . „ 600 

Total, according to the best reading of 

the exx. - - - - - _ 2262 


These 2262 years are attested by Julius Africanus, 
in Synccllus, p.20,53, 83; by Epiphanius, in his 
Heresies, p. 5; by St. Austin, in his City of God, 
lib. 15. cap. 13. & 20; and upon Gen. ix. 2. (this 
is according to five copies, viz, three Greek, one 
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Latin, and one Sjriac;} by the Pasehallon, or 
Alexandrian Chronicle; by Godfrey, of Viterbo ; 
by Honorius, of Autun ; by all the collections of 
various readings upon the xxx. 

Note, the 167 years from Methuselah to the birth 
of Lantech, instead of 187, arc a fault of the 
transcriber in most of our Greek Bibles. This 
mistake is not in the Greek editions of Basil and 
Strasburg: besides, it is corrected by the He¬ 
brew, the Vulgate, and Josephus. According to 
this erroneous reading, the deluge would have 
happened a.m. 2242. Methuselah, therefore, 
who, according to all our Bibles and Josephus, 
lived 969 years, must have died fourteen years 
after the deluge; whereas, according to the prop¬ 
er and right residing, he died six years before the 
deluge. St. Austin’s City of God, 15, IS. ad Jin. 

SECOND AGE, CONTAINING 738 YEARS. 

YEARS. 

From the deluge, exclusively, to the birth 
of Arphaxad ..... 12 

Josephus, i. 7 . (not two but twelve years,) 
Arphaxad is the third son of Shcm. 

From thence to the birth of Canaan II. 

Gen. Gr. ii. 12..135 

From thence to the birth of Salah, 

Gen. Gr. ii. 13. .... 130 

From thence to the birth of Eber, 

Gen. Gr. ii. 14..130 

From thenee to the birth of Peleg, 

Gen. Gr. ii. 19. .... 434 

From thence to (lie birth of Beu, 

Gen. Gr. ii. 18.130 

From thence to the confusion of 
languages a.m. 3000, according 
to all the ancients .... 67 

total 738 


THIRD AGE, CONTAINING 460 YEARS. 

From the confusion of languages to the birth of 
Serug, Gen. Gr. ii. 20. the 132d, year of Reu 65 
From thence to the birth of Nahor, 

Gen. Gr. ii. 22. - - - - 130 

From thence to the birth of Terah, 

Joseph, lib. i. cap. 7. ... 120 

’Hie Bibles say 28, 29, 79,179 ; but 
these numbers do not make Abra¬ 
ham and Amraphel square togeth¬ 
er, ride Gen. xiv. 1. 

From thence to the birth of Abra¬ 
ham, Gen. ii. 26; Joseph, i. 7 . - - 70 

From thence to the call of Abraham, 

Gen. xii. 4. ..... 75 

totax 460 


Note. Abraham was called in the year when Te¬ 
rah died; Terah, therefore, did not live above 
145 years, as the Samaritan text imports, which 
is the Mosaic Hebrew ; the 205 years, therefore, 
of the other text, are a fault of the copier ; for 
Abraham, being born in the seventieth year of 
Terah, must have been 135 years old at the death 
of his father, and not 75, as all the texts say. 


FOURTH AGE, CONTAINING 215 YEARS. 

YIAE5. 


From the call of Abraham to the birth of 

Isaae, Gen. xxi. 5,17. - - - - 25 

From thence to the birth of Jacob, 

Gen. xxv. 24,26. .... 60 

From thence to Jacob's journey into 
Mesopotamia, Gen. xxxi. 38, 41. - - 71 

From thence to his return into Ca¬ 
naan, Gen. xxx. 25; and xxxi. 38, 41. - 20 

From thence to his going into Egypt, 
at the age of 130, Gen. xlv. 6,11; 
and xlvii. 7,9. - - - - - 39 


totax 215 

The sojourning of the Israelites in Egypt, 

Exod. xii. 40; Judith v. 9. 430 years. 

The Shepherds in Goshen. 

Jacob Israel, at Goshen, in Egypt, 

Gen. xxvii. 28.17- 

Joseph Psontomphanecli, aged 56 years, 

governs at Goshen .... 54 

totax 71 


The descendants of Joseph. 

Hycsos, or kings, shepherds, according to Mane- 
tho in Josephus, Apology 1, 5. 

VB». M. 


Ephraim, or Salads ... - 19 0 

Beria, or Beon - - - - - 44 O 

Rapha, or Apaehnas - - - 36 7 

Rescph, or Apophis - - - - 61 0 

Thale, or Janias - - - - 50 1 

Thaan, or Assis - - - - - 49 2 

TOTAL 259 10 


hacsos, or captive shepherds. 

Laaden - - - - - - 40 0 

Amrniud - - - - - - 40 Q 

Elisama, to the 80th. year of Moses, at which 
time he departed out of Egypt - 19 2 


YRS. M. TOTAX 99 2 


See Gen. xv. 23. 


T215 O') 

J 71 0 f for the four parts 

I 259 10 j of the fourth age. 
L 99 2j 


TOTAX 645 0 
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FIfTH AGE) CONTAINING 774 TEAHS. 

TEARS* 

From the 80th. year of Moses to his death - 40 


Joshua .......27 

Aristocracy of the elders, theu anarchy. 

First Idolatry ----- is 

First Servitude, Judg. iii. 8,10. 

Othniel, Judg. iii. 11.40 

Second Idolatry and anarchy - - - 30 

Second Servitude, Judg. iii. 14. 

under Eglon, the Moabite - - -18 

Ehud, Judg. iii. 30. .... 80 

Third Servitude, Judg. iv. 3. 

under Jabin the Canaanite - - - 20 


Deborah and Barak, Judg. v. 32. 40 

H Before "I C Mie Era 

J.C. k ■< by the Parian 
1582. J (. marble . 

Fourth Servitude, Judg. vi. 1. under 

Midianites, Amalekites, Ishmaelites - 7 

Gideon Jerubbaal, Judg. vi. 8,11, 21. 


25, 32 ,* and viii. 28. - - - 40 

Abimelech the tyrant, Judg. ix. 22. - - 3 

Tolah, Judg. x. 2..23 

Bedan, Sam. xii. 11; & Clem. Alex. p. 238. 14 

Boleas, Clem. Alex. p. 238. 23 

Jail*, Judg. x. 3.22 

Fifth Servitude, Judg. x. 8. 

under the Ammonites 18 

Jepthah, Judg. xii. 7. - 6 

Ibzan, Judg. xii. 9. 7 

Ebrom, Clem. Alex. p. 324. - - - 40 

Eton, Judg. xii. 11. ~ 10 

Abdon, Judg. xii. 14. 8 

Sixth Servitude, Judg. xiii. 1. 
under the Philistines ... 40 


Samson, Judg. xv. 20; and xvi. 31. • - 20 

Anarchy under the high-priests, 

St. Theoph. of Antioch, lib. 3. p. 134. - 40 

Afrieanus in Syncellus, p. 274 & 276. 

Hebrew tradition in Cedrenus, p. 96, or 
84, a.m. 4725; before Jesus Christ, 

1275. The Argonauts, Sainera, Se- 
mei, Semergar, Simmichar, Semane, 


St. Theoph. Antioch, lib. 3. p. 13. - - 1 

Anarchy under Joseph, the high-priest, 
of the race of Eleazar, Joseph, viii. 1. 

Julius Afrieanus in Syncellus, p. 174. 

Julius Hilario Ccdren 30 

Eli, first high-priest descended from 
Ithamar, a judge, 1 Sam. iv. 18. 

Cedr. p. 49. ----- 40 

A.M. 4791, before a.d. 1209, Troy sacked. 
Seventh Servitude under the Philistines, 

Ahitob being then high-priest - - 21 

Samuel, judge and prophet - - 40 


TOTAL 774 
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SIXTH AGE, UNDER THE KINGS) 583 TEARS. 

TEARS* 

Reign of Saul, Acts xiii. 21. - - - 40 

David, 2 Sam. iii. 4. - - - 40 

From the beginning of Solomon’s reign to 

the foundation of the temple . - S 

From the foundation to the destruction of 
the temple, according to the series of the 
several reigns in Judah - 430 

The captivity in Babylonia, Jerem. xxv. 12; 

and xxix. 10 ; and Dan. ix. 2. - - 70 

TOTAL 583 


SEVENTH AGE, CONTAINING 538 TEARS, ACCORD¬ 
ING TO THE MATHEMATICAL CANON. 

, years* 

From Cyrus, at Babylon, to Alexander the 

Great, at Babylon ... - 206 

From Alexander to Ptolemy, the son of 

Lagus ------ 27 

From Ptolemy Lagus to Augustus - - 275 

From Augustus to our era, in the year of 
Rome 754. ----- 30 

total 538 


There is nothing in whieh transcribers are so 
apt to mistake as in numbers: we should not 
therefore wonder that copies, whether of the 
original or of versions, differ: and this laborious 
calculation demonstrates that when they are once 
become confused, it is very difficult to recover 
them satisfactorily. 

AGEE, sis: vale or depth; from K’l geeah, a 
valley. 

AGEE, father of Sliammah, a gallant man in Da¬ 
vid's army, 2 Sam. xxiii. 11. 

AGRIPPA, ’Aypbrflw. This word is Latin, and 
signifies one who at his birth causes great pain, 
who is born with his feet foremost; ceger partus. 

I. AGRIPPA. Marcus Agrippa, the favourite of 
the emperor Augustus. His name is not in the 
canonical books; but as he is mentioned in Jose¬ 
phus and Philo, and participates in the History of 
the Jews, we shall say something of him. Au¬ 
gustus gave him his daughter, Julia, to wife, and 
the government of Asia. Herod the Great, who 
was under obligations to him, paid his respects to 
him at Mitylenc; from thence he conducted him 
to Jerusalem, where he was received with extra¬ 
ordinary honours. Agrippa never spoke of his 
reception there without great satisfaction. He 
beheld the beautiful order observed in the tem¬ 
ple, offered an hecatomb init, entertained the in¬ 
habitants of Jerusalem at a feast, and granted to 
Herod and the people all they desired of him. He 
visited Sebasta and Ctesarca which Herod had 
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built in honour of Augustus, and was clianned 
"ith the magnificence of the Jewish monarch, 
and the splendour of those cities. This journey 
was ten years before the birth of Jesus Christ. 
Joseph. Antiq. lib. xvi. cap. ‘2. 

IT. Aurippa, sirnamed Herod, son of Aristobulus 
and Mariamne, and grandson to Herod the Great, 
was bom three years before our Saviour, and sev¬ 
en years before the vulgar era. After the death 
of Aristobulus, his father, Herod, his grandfath¬ 
er, took care of his education, and sent him to 
Home, to make his court to Tiberius. Vide Jo¬ 
seph. Antiq. lib. 18. cap. 7, 8. & seq. et de Bello, 
lib. 2. cap. 15. 

The emperor conceived a great affection for Agrip- 
pa, and placed him about his son Drusus: Agrip- 
pa very soon engaged the good graces of Drusus, 
and of the empress Antonia: but Drusus being 
carried off by a sudden death, a.d. 23. all who 
had been his companions were commanded by Ti¬ 
berius to quit Rome, lest the sight and presence 
of them should renew his affliction. Agrippa, 
who had indulged Ms inclination to liberality, was 
obliged to leave Rome overwhelmed with debts, 
and very poor. He did not dare to go to Jeru¬ 
salem, because of his inability to make an appear¬ 
ance suitable to his birth; he retired therefore 
to the castle of Massada, where he lived private. 
Iterod the Tctrareh, his uncle, assisted him for 
some time with great generosity; made him the 
principal magistrate of Tiberias, and presented 
him with a large sum; but all this was not suffi¬ 
cient to answer his excessive profusion; so that 
Herod, becoming weary of assisting him, and one 
day reproaching him gently with his bad econ¬ 
omy, Agrippa was so chagrined, that he took 
a resolution to quit Judea, and return to Rome, 
a.d. 35. 

But, as he wanted money, Marsyas, a slave whom 
he had freed, addressed himself to Protus, a per¬ 
son of the same condition about his mother Bere¬ 
nice, who consented to lend him 20,000 drachmas, 
about 7001. on Marsyas’s security, provided 
Agrippa, who was already in liis debt, would give 
him a bond for 20,000 on the receipt of 17,500. 
Besides this, he borrowed 200,000 drachmas of 
Alexander, Alabarch, (i. e. chief) of the Jews at 
Alexandria, upon condition that Cypros, Agrip- 
pa’s wife, should he responsible. Alexander 
yould pay him part only of this sum at Alexan¬ 
dria, the rest he remitted to him in Italy', as 
soon as he arrived there. 

Tiberius then kept his court at Caprea, and Agrip¬ 
pa, before he proceeded farther, sent intelligence 
of his arrival, and desired leave to wait on him. 
Tiberius whom time had cured of his affliction 


for the death of Drusus (it was now a.d. 86) was 
glad to hear of his return, and desired to see 
him at Caprea. Thither he went, and the em¬ 
peror, as a mark of distinction, gave him an 
apartment in his palace, and received him with 
abundant caresses. 

The next day, letters were brought to the emperor 
from Herennius, w ho had the care of his affairs 
in Judea; wherein he related, that Agrippa, 
having borrowed 300,000 pieces of silver out of 
his exchequer, had fled from Judea, without re¬ 
paying them. This news very much disturbed 
Tiberius, and so far exasperated him against 
Agrippa, that he commanded him to leave the 
palace, and pay what he owed. Agrippa, not 
dejected at this unlucky incident, addressed him¬ 
self to the empress Antonia, and desired hfer to 
lend him this sum. Antonia who loved Agrippa 
for the sake of his mother Berenice, granted him 
this favour ; by which means, Agrippa got clear 
of this troublesome affair: Tiberius received 
liim again into favour, and commanded him to 
attend Tiberius Nero, the son of Drusus. A- 
grippa preferring Caius Caligula, the son ofGcr- 
manicus, and grandson of Antonia, chose rather 
to attach himself to him ; as if he had some 
prophetic views of the future elevation of Caius, 
w ho at that time was beloved by all the world ; 
and Agrippa so engaged this prince, that he was 
not able to live w ithout him. 

One day as they were journeying together in a lit¬ 
ter, Agrippa said to Caius, “I wish I could see 
the day when this old man (speaking of the em¬ 
peror) would be going into the other world, and 
leave you master of this, without meeting with 
any obstacles from his grandson, Tiberius Nero ! 
How happy would the world then be, and how 
overjoyed should I be to see that lucky moment! 
This discourse was overheard by Eutyches a 
slave, w hom Agrippa had made free. For the 
present lie took no notice of it; but some time 
after, being dissatisfied with Agrippa, he desir¬ 
ed an audience of the emperor, saying he had 
things of consequence to impart, relating to A- 
grippa. 

Tiberius who w as very slow in all he did, was con¬ 
tented, for the time, with ordering that Euty- 
ehes should be confined. Nevertheless, Agrip¬ 
pa, who knew nothing that his servant had to 
tell, and believed himself to be entirely innocent, 
pressed Tiberius much to hear what Eutyches 
had to say, and to end this affair. The emperor, 
who loved Agrippa, made no haste to inquire; 
Agrippa, therefore, at last, by means of the 
empress, fpreed as it were, Tiberius to have 
Eutyches produced, and hear his accusation. 
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Agrippa upon his accusation was loaded with fet¬ 
ters, and committed to the custody of an officer, 
who observed him narrowly, but not without 
showing some regard to him, having the command 
of Antonia for so doing. Tiberius dying some 
time after, Caius Caligula, the new emperor, 
heaped favours and wealth on Agrippa, changed 
his iron fetters into a chain of gold of the same 
Weight, set a diadem on his head, and gave him 
the te,trarchy which Philip, the son of Herod the 
Great, had possessed ; i. e. the Batansea and 
Trachonitis : to this he added that of Lysanias; 
and Agrippa returned speedily into Judea, to 
take possession of his new kingdom, a.d. 39. 

His good fortune raised the envy of Herodias, his 
sister, wife to the tetrarch Herod, who engaged 
her husband, in a journey to Rome, hoping that 
he too might obtain the title of king from Caius. 
But he was scarce got to Italy, when Fortunatus, 
to whom Agrippa had given his liberty, arrived 
also, with letters from his master, accusing his 
uncle Herod of having carried on a secret corres¬ 
pondence with Sejanus, and of having private in¬ 
telligence at that time with Artabanus, king of 
Parthia; in proof of this, he assured the emperor, 
that there were in his arsenals arms for seventy 
thousand men. While Herod was receiving au¬ 
dience of Caius, Fortunatus eame, and presented 
Agrippa’s letters: he immediately read them, 
and asked Herod whether it were true, that he 
had such a quantity of arms. Herod, not being 
able to deny it, was banished into Gaul; and Ids 
tetrarchy was given to Agrippa, a.d. 40. 

The emperor Caius desiring to be worshipped as a 
god, intended to place his statue in the temple of 
Jerusalem, a.d. 40 j but the Jews opposed this 
with such resolution, that Petronius, his lieuten¬ 
ant dared not pursue it farther, but took the lib¬ 
erty of representing to the emperor what resist¬ 
ance he met with from the Jews. Agrippa, then 
at Rome, coming to the emperor at the very time 
he was reading this letter, Caius told him, that 
the Jews were the only people, of all mankind, 
who refused to own him for a god, and that they 
had taken arms to oppose his resolution. At these 
words, Agrippa, fell down, as it were in a swoon, 
was carried home, and continued without sense 
or knowledge of any thing till the next evening. 
When a little recovered, he wrote a long letter 
to Caius, wherein he endeavoured to soften him; 
and his arguments made sueh impression on the 
emperor, that he desisted for a time, at least, and 
in appearance, from his design of setting up his 
statue in the temple. 

Caius being killed in the beginning of the year fol¬ 
lowing, a.d. 41. Jan. 25. Agrippa, then at Rome, 


contributed greatly by his advice, to establish 
Claudius in the empire, to which he had been ad¬ 
vanced by the soldiers. But herein Agrippa 
showed more cunning and address, than sincerity 
and honour: for while he professed to be in the 
interests of the senate, he secretly advised Clau¬ 
dius to be resolute, and not to abandon his good 
fortune. The emperor, in acknowledgment for 
his services, gave liim all Judea, and the king¬ 
dom of Chalcis, which had been possessed by 
Herod, his brother. So that Agrippa suddenly 
became one of the most powerful princes of the 
cast, and possessed as much, or more, than Her¬ 
od the Great, his grandfather had done. He re¬ 
turned into Judea, and governed to the great sat¬ 
isfaction of the Jews. But the desire of pleasing 
them, and a mistaken zeal for their religion, in¬ 
duced him to do an unjust action, the memory 
whereof is preserved in Scripture, Acts xii. 1,2, 
3, &c. Joseph. Antiq. lib. 19. cap. 4. 

Near the passover, a.d. 44. James, the Greater, son 
of Zebedee, and brother to John the Evangelist, 
was put to death by his order. He proceeded al¬ 
so to seize Peter, and imprisoned him, waiting 
till the festival was over, designing then to have 
him executed. But God miraculously deliver¬ 
ing Peter from his confinement, the evil inten¬ 
tion of Agrippa was frustrated. After the pass- 
over, Agrippa went from Jerusalem to Cfesarea, 
where he had games represented in honour of 
Claudius. (Antiq. lib. 19, cap. 7; and Acts xii. 
19, &c.) Here the inhabitants of Tyre and Si- 
don waited on him, sueing for peace. This prince 
being come early in the morning to the theatre, 
to give them audience, seated himself on his 
throne, dressed in a robe of silver tissue, worked 
most admirably. The rays of the rising sun dart¬ 
ing on it, gave it sueh a lustre and resplendence 
as the eyes of the spectators could scarce endure. 
When, therefore, the king spoke to the Tyrians 
and Sidonians, the people and his flatterers ex¬ 
claimed, “ This is the voice of a God, and not of 
a man!” Instead of rejecting these impious flat¬ 
teries, Agrippa received them with complacency ; 
but, at the same time, he noticed an owl above 
him sitting on a cord. He had noticed a bird of 
this kind before, when in bonds, under Tiberius, 
and was then told, that he should soon be set at lib¬ 
erty ; but that whenever he saw this kind of bird 
a second time; he should not live above five days 
beyond it. He was therefore extremely terrifi¬ 
ed ; at the same time the angel of the Lord smote 
him, because he did not give glory to God: his 
attendants were forced to cany him back to his 
palaee,where he died, at the end of five days, rack¬ 
ed with tormenting pains in his bow els, and dc- 
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▼ourcd by worms. Such was the death of Herod 
Agrippa, after seven years reign* a.d. 44. He 
left a son, seventeen years of age, of the same 
name, then at Rome; also, three daughters, viz. 
Berenice, married to her uncle Herod, her fa¬ 
ther’s brother; Mariamne. betrothed to Julius 
Archelaiis, the son of Chclcias; and Drusilla, 
promised to Epiphanius, the son of Archelaiis, 
king of Comagena. 

HI. Agrippa the younger, son to Agrippa whose 
History we have related, was at Rome with the 
emperor Claudius, when his father died. a.d. i i. 
(Joseph. Antiq. lib. 19. cap. 7. and lib. 20. cap. 1. 
& seq. anil lib. 2. de Bell. cap. 21, 22, 23.) The 
emperor Claudius was at first inclined to give 
him all the dominions of his father; but those 
about him dissuaded him, Agrippa being only sev¬ 
enteen years of age; he kept him, therefore, four 
years longer at his court, and sent Cuspius Fa- 
dus into Judea, till this prince was of age to reign. 
The year following, a.d. 43. the governor of Sy¬ 
ria coming to Jerusalem, intended that the high- 
priest’s ornaments should be put into the hands 
of Fadus, and meant to compel the Jews to de¬ 
liver them, to be kept within the tower of Anto¬ 
nia, where they had formerly been lodged, till 
Yitellius committed them to the custody of the 
Jews. But they giving good security for them, 
w ere permitted to send deputies to Rome on this 
aifair, who by the credit and good offices of young 
Agrippa, maintained the possession of their priv¬ 
ilege, and the ]>ontifical ornaments were continu¬ 
ed in their custody. 

A.D. 48. Herod king of Chaleis, uncle to young A- 
grippa, dying, the emperor gave his dominions to 
this prinee, who, notw ithstanding, did not go into 
Judea till four years after, a.d. 53. when Clau¬ 
dius taking from him Chaleis, gave him the prov¬ 
inces of Gaulanilis, Trachonitis, Ratanma, Pan- 
eas, and Abilene, wliich formerly had been pos¬ 
sessed by Lysanias. 

After the death of Claudius, his successor, Nero, 
who had a great affection for Agrippa, added 
Julius in Persea, and that part of Galilee which 
included Tarichsea and Tiberias. Festus, gov¬ 
ernor of Judea, coming to his government, a.d. 
60. king Agrippa, and Berenice, his sister, went 
as far as Csesarea to salute him. As they con¬ 
tinued there some time, Festus conversed with 
the king on the affair of St. Paul, who had been 
seized in the temple about two years before, and 
who a few days prior to this visit had appealed 
to the emperor, i. e. to Claudius, then reigning 
at Rome. 

Agrippa said to Festus, “ I have long desired to 
hear this man speak.” “ To-morrow,” answer¬ 
ed Festus, “ you shall hear him.” Acts xxv. 


IS, lit. & seq. On tlie morrow, therefore, when 
Agrippa and Berenice were eome, with great 
pomp, into the hall of audience, Paul was brought 
forth, and Festus introduced his case to the king, 
adding, “ I have brought him forth before you, 
and especially before thee, O king Agrippa, that, 
after examination had, 1 might have somewhat 
to write; for it seemeth to me unreasonable to 
send a prisoner, and not withal to signify the 
crimes laid against him. 

Then Agrippa said unto Paul, “ Thou art permitted 
to speak for thyself;” hereupon Paul stretched 
forth his hand, and answ ered for himself.-—He 
related the persecutions which he had promoted 
against the Christians, and the miraculous man¬ 
ner wherein God had converted him while jour¬ 
neying to Damascus, with design of discovering 
and imprisoning them. While he was speaking 
of the resurrection, and of the appearance he had 
seen when near to Damascus, Festus exclaimed, 
“ Paul, thou art beside thyself; much learning 
hath made thee mad[overlearning—overstudy, 
drives thee to madness.] Paul answered, “ I am 
not mad, most noble Festus; but speak the words 
of truth and soberness: for the king has had in¬ 
formation of those things; for this thing was not 
done in a corner. King Agrippa, believest thou 
the prophets ? I know that thou believest.” Then 
Agrippa said unto Paul, “ Almost thou persuad- 
cst me to be a Christian.” And Paul said, “ I 
would to God, that not only thou, but also all 
that hear me this day, were both almost, and alto¬ 
gether such as I am, except these bonds.” Then 
the king, and all that sat with him, rising up, 
Agrippa said afterward, in private to Festus, 
“ This man might have been set at liberty, if he 
had not appealed unto Csesar.” 

Agrippa deprived Joseph Cabei of the high-priest- 
hood and gave it to Ananus, a.d. 62. This was 
that Ananus who put to death James, the Less, in 
Jerusalem, near the passover, a.d. 62. But this 
action gave such general offence, that Agrippa 
degraded him from the high-priesthood, which 
he had enjoyed but three months, and gave it to 
Jesus, the son of Damnseus. Some time after, he 
allowed the Levites, who were appointed to sing 
in the temple, to wear the linen robe, which haa 
hitherto been appropriate to the priests; and, as 
part only of the Levites were employed in sing¬ 
ing, and the rest in other offices of the temple, 
he permitted these also to learn to sing, that they 
might share in this privilege. Joseph. Antiq. 
lib. 20. eap. 8. 

While every thing tended to rebellion in Judea, 
Agrippa did all he could to quiet the people, and 
incline them to peace: but his endeavours were 
unsuccessful; he indeed suspended, but could not 
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suppress the passions of the Jews, exasperat¬ 
ed* they were, by the cruelties and insolence 
of their governors. They declared openly against 
the Romans, a.d. 66. and Agrippa was forced to 
join his troops with those of Rome, to reduce his 
countrymen, and assist in taking Jerusalem. Af¬ 
ter the. destruction of that city, he retired to Rome 
with liis sister Berenice, with whom he had long 
lived in a manner which had given occasion for 
reports very little to the advantage of either of 
them. He died, aged about seventy years, toward 
a.d. 90. M. de Tillemont’s Destruction of the 
Jews, Art. 83. p. 589. and Not. 41. 

AGRIPPIAS, a name given to the town of Anthedon 
on the Mediterranean, between Raphia and Ga¬ 
za, by Herod the Great, in honour of his friend 
Agrippa, the favourite of Augustus. Joseph. 
Antiq. lib. 13. cap. 21. Vide Anthedow. 

AGUR. The thirtieth chapter of the Proverbs is 
entitled, « The words of Agur, the son of Jakeli,” 
which, says Louisde Dieu, may be translated thus; 
“ The words of him who has recollected himself, 
the son of obedience.” Many of the fathers and 
commentators assert, that Solomon describes him¬ 
self under the name of Agur. [Ita Patres, Beda, 
Lyra, Hugo, Dionys. Carthus. Arboreus, Rab. 
Solom. Cornel. Tir. & alii.] Others have conjec¬ 
tured that Agur, with Lemuel, in the following 
chapter, were wise men of Solomon’s time, ana 
were his interlocutors in the book of Proverbs .• 
an opinion without the least probability ; that 
book being nothing like a dialogue. It is likely, 
that Agur was an inspired author, whose senten¬ 
ces were collected, and placed after those of Sol¬ 
omon, because of the conformity of their matter. 
What could oblige Solomon to conceal his name 
in this place ? or for what reason could he change 
his style and manner of writing, in this chapter 
only ? for, certainly, this chapter is written very 
differently from the rest of the book: besides, 
could it become Solomon to say, verse 2. “ Sure¬ 
ly I am more brutish than any man, and have 
not the understanding of a man or, to speak 
thus to God, “ Give me neither poverty nor rich¬ 
es ?”•—Certainly these words are inconsistent 
with the dignity of king Solomon. But, who then 
was Agur? when, and where, did he live?■—Of 
this we have no information. 

AHAB, axnx, : the brother of the father —• 

uncle — or, fattier of the brother ; from nnx aclia, 
brother —or, near relation, and ax ab, father. 

I, AHAB, king of Israel, son and successor of Om- 
ri, 1 Kings, xvi. 29 ; xvii. reigned twenty-two 
years, from a.m. 3086 to 3107. He did evil in 
the sight of the Lord, and exceeded in impiety 
voi. i. 9 


all liispredeeessors. He married Jezebel, daugh¬ 
ter of Eth-baal, king of the Zidonians, who intro¬ 
duced the idols Baal and Astarte in Israel, and 
engaged Ahab in their worship. G od, being pro¬ 
voked, sent the prophet Elijah to him, who pre¬ 
dicted a famine of three years’ continuance; after 
which he retired, lest Ahab or Jezebel should 
procure his death. The dearth haring lasted 
three years, Ahab sent Obadiab, the governor 
of his house, to seek pasture in the country, that 
he might preserve part df his cattle, 1 Kings, 
xviii. In his progress he met Elijah: who com¬ 
manded him to go and tell Ahab that Elijah was 
there. Ahab came, and said to him, “ Art thou he 
that troubleth Israel ?” He answered, “ Ihave not 
troubled Israel, but thou and thy father’s house* 
in that thou hast forsaken the commandments 
of the Lord, and followed Baalim.” Elijah af¬ 
terward desired him to assemble the people, and 
with them the prophets of Baal, at Mount Car¬ 
mel ; where Elijah brought fire from heaven on 
his sacrifice. After this the earth recovered its 
former fertility. This happened a.m. 3096: ante 
a.d. 904. 

Six years after, a.m. 3103, Ben-hadad, king of Syr¬ 
ia, besieged Samaria, and sent ambassadors to 
Ahab, in that city, with insolent messages. Ahab 
replied, “ Let not him that girdeth on his harness, 
boast himself as he that putteth it off.” After 
this Ahab reviewed the people in Samaria, and 
found they amounted to 7000. They made a 
sally at noon-day (while Ben-hadad was drink¬ 
ing, and overcharged with wine, and the two and 
thirty kings with him were in the same condition) 
and killed all that opposed them. Whereupon 
a panic seized the Syrian army, and they fled. 
Ben-hadad himself mounted his horse, and fled. 
Ahab seeing this, pursued the runaways, killed 
great numbers, and took a very considerable 
booty. 

A prophet of the Lord w arned Ahab, that Ben-ha¬ 
dad would repeat his invasion the year following. 
A-ceordingly he returned, designing to give battle. 
The king of Israel marched against him with a 
much inferior army, but the prophet from God 
assured him of victory. In this combat, the Is¬ 
raelites killed 100,000 Syrians, and the rest fled 
to Aphek: but as they were pressing to enter the 
city, the walls of Aphek fell upon them, and kill¬ 
ed 27,000 more. Ben-hadad throwing himself 
on the elemency of Ahab, this prince received 
him into his own chariot, made an alliance w ith 
him, and permitted him to retire, on condition 
that Ahab should be allowed to make streets and 
market-places in Damascus, as Ben-hadad’s 
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father had done before in Samaria. Fide Fbag- 
MEXT, No, 42. 

For this clemency, as being very ill-timed, Ahab 
was reproved by a prophet: hut he returned to 
Samnria in great indignation, little concerning 
himself about the prophet's prediction, or re¬ 
proof. 

The year following (a.m. S105) Ahab desiring to 
make a kite I ten-garden near his palace, requested 
one Naboth, a citizen of Jezrcel, to sell him his 
v ineyard, because it laid convenient for iiis pur¬ 
pose, telling him, that he would cither give him 
a bet ter, or would pay the value of it. “ The 
Toni forbid,” said Naboth, « that I should give 
the inheritance of my fathers unto thee.” Ahab 
returned in great vexation to his palace, threw 
himself on his bed, turned toward the wall, and 
would cat nothing. But, Jezebel, his wife, 
wrote letters in the name of Ahab, sealed them 
with the king's signet, and sent them to the 
ciders of Jezrcel, directing them, by false wit¬ 
nesses, to procure the death of Naboth as a trai¬ 
tor : these orders were but too punctually exe¬ 
cuted, and Ahab being informed of Naboth’s 
death, immediately took possession of his vine¬ 
yard. 

As he returned from Jezrcel to Samaria, the proph¬ 
et Elijah, by God’s direction, met him, and said, 
“ Hast thou killed, and also taken possession ? 
Now thus saith the Ixird,—In the place where 
dogs licked the blood of Naboth, shall dogs lick 
lliy blood, even thine. I will bring evil upon 
thee, and upon all thy family. And as for Jez¬ 
ebel—of her the Ixird spake, saying, The dogs 
shall cat Jezebel by the wall of Jezrcel.” Ahab 
hearing these words, rent his clothes, put saek- 
cloth on his flesh, fasted, lay in sackcloth, 
and went softly. Then the Ixird said to the 
prophet Elijah, ** Because he humbleth himself 
before me, I will not bring the evil in his days, 
but in his son's days will I bring the evil upon 
liis house.” 

Two years after (a.m. 3107 ; ante a.d. 897) Jehosh- 
aphat, king of Judah, visiting Ahab, in Sama¬ 
ria, when he was preparing to attack Ramoth- 
gilead, which Ben-hadad, king of Syria, unjustly 
detained from him, the king of Israel desired 
his company in this expedition, to which Jehosli- 
aphat consented, but wished that some proph¬ 
et of the I Ami might be consulted, 1 Kings, xxii. 
Now, the two kings were in an open place near 
ike gate of Samaria, seated each on his throne, 
dressed with niagniiicenee, and all the proph¬ 
ets of Baal were about them, counterfeiting 


inspired persons, and saying, ** Go up and pros¬ 
per.” 

Ahab’s officer who went in quest of Micaiali, the 
prophet of the Lord, told vhrm, that the prophets 
unanimously foretold nothing but prosperity to 
the two kings ; “ Therefore,” said he, ** speak 
that which is good.” Accordingly, Micaiah, 
said to Ahab, “ Go and prosper, for the Lord 
shall deliver the city into thine hand.” The king 
replied, “ I adjure thee, that thou tell me noth¬ 
ing but that which is true in the name of the 
Lord.” Then Micaiah, with a more serious air, 
said, “ I saw all Israel scattered upon the hills, as 
sheep that have no shepherd; and the Lord said, 
these have no master, let them return every man 
to his house in peace.” 

Then Ahab gave orders to secure Micaiah, and 
carry him to Amon the governor of the city, and 
to Joash the king’s son, and to say, in his name, 
“ Put this fellow in prison, and feed him with 
the bread of affliction, and with the water of 
affliction, until I come in peace.” And Mica¬ 
iah, said, “ If thou return at all in peace, the 
Lord hath not spoken by me.” Afterward, Ahab 
and Jehoshaphat marched against Ramoth- 
gilead, and the king of Israel said to Jehosha¬ 
phat, “ I will disguise myself, and enter into the 
battle, but put thou on thy relies.” 

But that the prophetic word of God, by Micaiah, 
might be fulfilled, one of the Syrian army shot 
a random arrow, which struck Ahab: he said 
therefore to his charioteer, “ Turn thine hand, 
and carry me out of the host, for I am wounded 
yet Ahab continued the whole day in his chariot, 
with his face turned againt the enemy. In the 
mean while, his blood issuing from his wound, 
ran on his chariot; and in the evening he died. 
He was carried to Samaria, ami there bnried. 
His chariot, and the reins of his horses were 
Washed in the fishpool of Samaria, and there the 
dogs licked his blood, according to the prophet’s 
prediction, a.m. 3107 ; ante a.d. 897. Vide En- 
jah, Micaiah, &e. 

II. Ahab, son of Kolaiah, one of the two false 
prophets who seduced the Israelites at Babylon, 
Jer. xxix. 21, 22. The Lord threatened them, 
by Jeremiah, with delivering them up to Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, king of Babylon, who should put 
them to death in the presence of those who had 
been deceived by them; and that the people 
should use their name proverbially, when they 
would curse any one, saying, « The Lord make 
thee like Ahab and Zedekiah, whom the king of 
Babylon roasted in the fire.” 
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The Rabbins (who in this particular have been fol¬ 
lowed by several expositors) believe these to 
be the t^o ciders who endeavoured to corrupt 
the chaste Susanna, as related in that story. But 
the punishment annexed to the crime of those in 
the Apochryplial history, destroys this opinion of 
the Rabbins; for Ahah and Zedekiah were roast¬ 
ed in the fire, the others were stoned: for though 
the text does not say, literally, they were stoned; 
but only that they were treated as they would 
have used their neighbour; and that they were 
put to death according to the law of Moses ; yet 
as that law condemns adulterers to be stoned ; 
and as this was the punishment which they would 
have had indicted on Susanna, it follows that, 
this was the punishment they were to suffer in 
retaliation. 

AHARAH, mnus a brother having an odour; from 
nnx aclich, a brother , or relation, and m riach : 
otherwise, an odoriferous meadow; from inn 
aehu, and m riach. 

AHARAH, third son of Benjamin, 1 Chron. viii. 1. 

AHARHEL, bmnx, cifiAQot fan* a : a second 
army; from mu acher, another, and from Vn 
chail, or chil, an army, or trouble: otherwise, 
the sheep of a brother from bm rachel, a sheep, 
and nnx acha, a brother. 

AHARHEL, son of Harum, 1 Chron. iv. 8. 

AHASBAI, '3Dns, : who trusts in me; 

from non hasah, confidence: otherwise, brother 
that surrounds; from nx ach, brother, and ooo 
sabdb, to surround. 

AHASTJERUS, imi?nx. prince, chief; from enn 
rash, a head. This word is probably Persian, 
therefore its etymology from the Hebrew is un¬ 
certain. 

L AHASUERUS, Dan. ix. 1. otherwise Astyages, 
Dan. xiiL 65. and Artaxerxes, Dan. vi. 1. Gr. 
Vide Astyages. 

II. Ahascerus. This prince was born about a.m. 
3455; ante a.d. 549. After the death of Cam- 
byses, king of Persia, a.m. 3482, seven principal 
Magi of that country usurped the sovereign au¬ 
thority, pretending that Siuerdis, the son of Cy¬ 
rus, who had been killed by his brother, Camby- 
ses, was living, and that it was he who succeed¬ 
ed him, and who now reigned. Yal. Max. lib. 
9. cap. 2. Ammian. Marcell. lib. 23. Ostanes, 
a noble Persian, having inquired of his daughter, 
who was one of the royal eoneubines, whether 
the supposed king had ears or not (for Cyrus, or, 
according to others, Cambyses, had cut them 
off) she discovered lie had none. Ostanes thus 
ascertained that a false Smerdis was in posses¬ 
sion of the kingdom. Vide Justin, lib. 9. Hero- 
dot. lib. 3. Ctcsiam, &c. 
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Ostanes communicated this discovery to the prin¬ 
cipal lords, who having engaged themselves by 
oath to kill this king, assaulted the palace, dis¬ 
persed all they met, and being come to the apart¬ 
ment of the Magi, they attacked them: these 
defended themselves, and wounded two. of the 
conspirators; but the conspirators prevailing, one 
of them, Gobryas, seized the principal Magus; 
and as his companions were fearful of wounding 
him instead of the Magus, because this was trans¬ 
acted in an obscure place, Gobryas bid them 
pierce the enemy through his ow n body, lest they 
should miss him. But Providence so ordered it 
that the Magus was killed, and Gobryas not 
wounded, a.m. 3483; ante a.d. 521. 

Six days after, the seven conspirators met to de¬ 
liberate on the future government; they agreed 
that the next day, before sun rise, they should 
all meet on horseback at the same place, and 
that he, whose horse should first salute the sun 
by neighing, should be acknowledged king of Per¬ 
sia, and successor to Cambyses. Oeber, Darius’ 
groom, understanding this, in the evening car¬ 
ried his master’s horse with a mare to the plaee 
where they were to meet; so that the next day, 
directly as Darius’ horse ,'came thither, the rec¬ 
ollection of what had passed there the evening 
before, set him a neighing, which w on the king¬ 
dom for his master: immediately the other six 
conspirators dismounted, and saluted him king 
of Persia. Herod, lib. 3. cap. 80—.88. Justin, 
lib. 3. 

Darius married Atharsa, daughter of Cyrus, the 
founder of this monarchy, who had been first 
wife to Cambyses, then to the false Smerdis. 
Justin. lib. 1. Herodot. lib. 3. cap. 88. In the 
second year of his reign, (he Jews who had 
returned to Palestine, encouraged by the exhor¬ 
tations of the prophet Haggai and Zachary, be¬ 
gan farther to rebuild the temple, which work 
had been interrupted, under the reign of Cam¬ 
byses. Whereupon the governors of the prov¬ 
ince for the Persians, demanded, by what au¬ 
thority they undertook to rebuild this edifice ? 
Ezra v. 3, 4, 5, 6, IS. The Jews showed an 
edict of Cyrus, which permitted this w ork—these 
governors wrote to Darius ,• and Darius gave di¬ 
rections to seek this edict. Having found it at 
Ecbatana, he confirmed it, commanded Itis offi¬ 
cers to assist in this design, and to furnish things 
necessary for sacrifices, and for the construction 
of the temple: and in a little time the temple 
was advanced very considerably. 

The next year Ahasuerns made a feast to the prin¬ 
cipal persons of the empire, in the palace of Shu- 
shan, wherein he displayed the utmost magnifi- 
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eence, Esth. i. 1,2, 3, &c. Tlie feasi continued 
a hundred and fourscore days, or six months : 
after this, the king invited ail the people, great 
and small, in Shushan, the palace, and bestowed 
on them an entertainment for seven days. Vashti 
the queen, treated likewise the women in her 
part of the king's palace. On the seventh day, 
Ahasucrus, gay, and well warmed with wine, 
ordered his eunuchs to bring the queen to the 
people, that they might admire her beauty j but 
Vashti refused to come. The king consulted 
his council on Vnshti’s behaviour, whose advice 
was, for the king’s divorcing her, and taking 
another wife. 

This council was followed, and Esther, the nieee 
of Mordccai, a Jew by nation, was chosen to be 
wife of Ahasuerus. Mordccai did not explain 
his relation to Esther, but was contented to wait 
at the palace gate, to inquire after his niece 
Esther’s health ; but after Haman had obtained 
an edict from the king, condemning all Jews to 
death, and confiscation of their estates, he en¬ 
gaged Esther to solicit the king for a revocation 
of this edict. 

In the mean while, one night the king could not 
sleep, and therefore ordered the journals of the 
years preceding to be read to him. They relat¬ 
ed in particular, how two eunuch’s having con¬ 
spired against the king’s life, one Mordccai had 
discovered the conspiracy, and preserved him. 
Ahasucrus interrupted the reader, and asked, if 
Mordccai had been rewarded? He was answer¬ 
ed no, that Mordeeai had received no recom¬ 
pense. The king then ordered a signal honour 
to Mordeeai; rendered the more signal, because 
conferred by the hands of his enemy, Haman, 
who had plotted the destruction of him and his 
people : and who was that day engaged to dine 
with Esther and the king in private. 

Dinner-time being come, inquiry was made for 
Haman, who was to accompany the king at the 
entertainment Esther had prepared. Ahasuerus 
in the heat of his wine, said, as he had done the 
day before, to Esther, “ What would you ask, 
or desire of me ?” She replied, “If I have found 
favour in thy sight, O king, let my life and my 
people’s be given me at my petition, for we have 
all been given up to be destroyed, and extirpat¬ 
ed.” The king answered, “ And who dare un¬ 
dertake what you mention ? Esther said, “ This 
Haman, here present; who is our mortal ene¬ 
my.” Haman hearing this, was quite confound¬ 
ed ; the king, at the same time, rose up in great 
anger, left the dining room, and went into the 
garden adjacent. Haman threw himself at the 


queen's feet, who was lying on the bed, or sofa, 
on which, after the manner of the Persians, she 
had been reelining to eat. Ahasuerus that in¬ 
stant returning, and seeing Haman on the queen’s 
bed, “ What,” said he, “ will he force the queen 
also before me, in my own house!” As the word 
went out of the king’s mouth, the attendants 
covered Hainan’s face, looking on him as con¬ 
demned to die. One of the eunuchs said, “ Be¬ 
hold also the gallows fifty cubits high, which 
Haman had made for Mordeeai.” The king said, 
“Hang him thereon,” Esth. viii. 1, 2, &e. 

After this he gave Haman’s employments to Mor- 
decai, and his forfeited estate to Esther: and 
cancelled the edict which had appointed the mas¬ 
sacre of the Jews. This was transacted a. m. 
349*, 3495, 3496. The rest of Darius’ life has 
no relation to sacred history. This prince died 
a.m. 3519; ante a.d. 485; after a reign of six 
and thirty years. He was succeeded by Xerxes, 
whom he had by Atharsa or Vashti. 

N.B. The foregoing statement is in conformity to 
that opinion, which refers what the scripture 
mentions of Ahasuerus, Esther’s husband, to 
Darius, the son of Hystaspes: notwithstanding, 
as this matter has its difficulty, we shall propose 
what Dr. Prideaux has suggested in favour of 
his opinion, that Artaxerxes Longimanus was 
the king whom scripture calls Ahasuerus, Est¬ 
her’s spouse. Herein he differs, as he acknowl¬ 
edges, from Usher and Scaliger. Usher believes 
Ahasuerus was Darius, the son of Hystaspes ; 
and Scaliger believes that he was Xerxes. 

Usher believes that Darius, the son of Hystaspes, 
married Atossa, who is the same as Vashti, after¬ 
ward divorced by him; and that he took to wife 
Aristone, the daughter of Cyrus, and widow of 
Cambyses, who is the same as Esther. But this 
opinion is contradicted by Herodotus, lib. 3. & 7. 
who informs, us, that Aristone was the daughter 
of Cyrus, and, consequently, could not be Esther, 
who was too young. He says farther, lib. 7. sub 
initium, that Atossa had four sons by Darius, 
without reckoning daughters, and that she had 
so great an ascendancy over him, as to prevail 
with him to declare her son, Xerxes, his succes¬ 
sor, to the exclusion of his own sons. 

We foresaw, says Calrnct, this objection, in our 
comment upon Esther i. 9. and, without ventur¬ 
ing to say who Vashti was that was divorced by 
Ahasuerus, we have shown that neither Atossa, 
whom we take to be the daughter of Cyrus, nor 
Aristone, who was a virgin when he married her, 
and might well be Esther, that neither of them 
were dismissed by Ahasuerus. Hcrodutus says 
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expressly, in his third book, that the daughter 
of Cyrus and wife of Darius, was Atossa, lib. 3. 
cap. 68. & 88. 

Dr. Prideaux adds, History, part i. book 4. that the 
principal reason which engaged Usher in his 
opinion, is the notice in the book of Esther,“That 
Darius, the son of Hystaspes, laid a tribute upon 
the land, and upon the isles of the sea,” which 
we read likewise in Herodotus, lib. 3. cap. 89. 
But Strabo attributes this to Darius Longima- 
nus, which our author would hare us explain of 
Artaxerxes Longimanus. Strabo, lib. 15. 

Scaliger thinks Xerxes is the Aliasuerus of scrip¬ 
ture, and his wife Amestris queen Esther. Be 
emendat. temp. lib. 9. He grounds his belief 
only on the resemblance of the names: but the 
marks of Amestris in history, prove invineibly 
that she is not the Esther of scripture. Ames¬ 
tris, the wife of Xerxes, had a son by that prince, 
who was of age to marry in the seventh year of 
his father’s reign. Herodot. lib. 9. She could 
not therefore be Esther, who was not married till 
the seventh year of his reign. 

The reasons brought by Dr. Prideaux for Arta¬ 
xerxes Longimanus are these: 1. That Josephus 
expressly assures us, that Artaxerxes Longima¬ 
nus was Esther’s husband. Joseph. Antiq. lib. 
11. cap. 6. 2. The Septuagint, and the Greek 
additions to the book of Esther, call Aliasuerus— 
Artaxerxes; 3. several circumstances in these 
additions cannot be applied to Artaxerxes Mne- 
nion; 4. the extraordinary favour wherewith 
Artaxerxes Longimanus honoured the Jews, far¬ 
ther strengthens the probability that he had mar¬ 
ried a Jewess. This opinion is maintained by 
Sulpitius Severus, and many others, both an¬ 
cients and moderns. 

AHAVA, tuna: essence, or generation. 

AHAVA, a river of Babylonia, or of Assyria, 
where Ezra assembled those captives whom he 
afterward brought into Judea, Ezra, vii. 15. 
This river Ahava is thouglitto be that which ran 
along the Adiabene, where a river Diava, or 
Adiava, is mentioned, on which Ptolemy places 
the city Abane or Aavane. This is probably 
the country called Ava, 2 Kings, xvii. 24; xviii. 
34; xix. 13. from whence the kings of Assyria 
translated the people called Avites into Pales¬ 
tine ; and where, likewise, in their room, they 
settled some of the captive Israelites. Ezra in¬ 
tending to collect as many Israelites as he could, 
to return with him to Judea, halted in the coun¬ 
try of Ava, or Ahava, from whence he sent agents 
into the Caspian mountains, to invite such Jews 
as were willing to join him, Ezra, viii. 17. The 
history of Izates, king of the Adiabenians, and 
his mother Helena, who became converts to 


Judaism some years after the death of Jesus 
Christ, is an argument, that there were many 
Jews still remaining settled in that country. 

AHAZ, tn«: one that takes and possesses, or that 
sees; for nrn chazah, to see, often in Hebrew 
signifies to possess or enjoy. 

AHAZ, king of Judah, son of Jotham, is celebrat¬ 
ed for his impieties. There are great difficul¬ 
ties about his age when he began to reign. The 
text expresses that he was twenty years of age; 
yet if he reigned but sixteen years, it must be 
concluded, he lived only thirty-six years: but it 
is said, 2Kings, xviii. that his son, Hezekiah, 
was twenty-five years of age when he began to 
reign ; in which case, his father, Ahaz, begat 
him when only ten, or at most, eleven years old: 
and many good commentators do maintain this, 
while others study different ways to disentangle 
this perplexity. Vide Hieronym. Epist. ad Vi- 
talem, & Samuel Bochart. Dissert, in Reg. 
xvi. Fide Hezekiah. Vide also. Fragment, 
No. 3. 

Ahaz imitated the kings of Israel and Samaria, and 
gave himself up to idolatry and all manner of 
disorders. One of his sons he consecrated, mak¬ 
ing him pass through the fire, in honour of Mo¬ 
loch. He offered sacrifices and incense on the 
high places, and in groves. About the end of 
the.reign of his father, Jotham, king of Judah, 
the Lord sent against Judah, Rezin, king of 
Syria, and Pekah, king of Israel; but these two 
kings made their chief inroads under Ahaz: they 
defeated the troops of Ahaz, and besieged Jeru¬ 
salem, 2 Kings, xvi. 1, 5 ; 2 Chron. xxviii. 5. & 
seq. Isai. vii. 1. When they found they could 
not take it, they divided their army, plunder¬ 
ed the country, and made prisoners every where. 
Rezin and his party, marched with all their 
spoil to Damascus. But Pekah having in one 
battle killed one hundred and twenty thousand 
of Ahaz’s army, took captive two liuudred thou¬ 
sand persons, men, women, and children; as 
these were carrying captive to Samaria, the 
prophet Oded, with the principal inhabitants of 
the city, came out to meet the eaptors, and pre¬ 
vailed with them, by remonstrances, to liberate 
their prisoners, which they did ; and besides 
which, they gave them food, and restored the 
booty: those who were not able to perform the 
journey homeward on foot, were conveyed in 
carriages to Jericho. 

The Philistines and Edomites also spread them¬ 
selves like an inundation over the territories of 
Ahaz, committed great disorders, killed many 
people, and carried off much booty. 

In these sad circumstances, and just before the 
siege of Jerusalem, the prophet Isaiah, with his 
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sou Shcarjashuh, went to meet Aliaz, foretold 
tlie ileliveranee of his count 17 , and the destruc¬ 
tion of his enemies, offering him the choice of 
what prodigy lie pleased, in confirmation of tlus 
prediction. Under the appearance of declining 
to tempt the Lord, Ahaz refused to select any 
sign. “ Hear then,” said Isaiah, “ O house of 
David; behold the sign which the Lord gives 
you ; a virgin conceiving and hearing a son, 
whose name shall be called Emmanuel. (Vide 
Almau, Emmanuel.) Butter and honey shall 
he cat, that he may know to refuse the evil, and 
choose the good.” Then, pointing to his own 
son, Isaiah, assured Ahaz, that before this 
child should be able to distinguish gootf and 
evil, the two kings confederated against Judah, 
should be slain: which accordingly happened. 

As Ahaz did not change his life, God did not 
cliangc his punishment, but permitted his ene¬ 
mies to return the year following, a.m. 3263, 
and to waste the kingdom of Judah: Ahaz, in 
despair, sent ambassadors to Tiglath-pileser, 
king of Assyria, saying, “ I am thy servant, and 
thy son, come up and save 111 c.” And collecting 
the gold and silver which was in the temple and 
the palaee, he sent them to the king of Assyria. 
Tiglath-pileser marched to assist Ahaz, attack¬ 
ed Rezin, killed him, took Damascus, his capital, 
destroyed it, and removed the inhabitants to 
Cyrcne, i. e. to that part of Iberia where the 
river Cyrus runs. Ahaz went to Damascus to 
meet the king of Assyria; w here having seen an 
altar which he admired, he sent a model of it to 
the high-priest Urijah, that lie might construct 
one like it, to he placed in the temple of Jerusa¬ 
lem ; accordingly, Ahaz had the altar removed 
which was in the temple, and fixed this in the 
room of it: upon this lie offered sacrifices, and 
commanded the liigh-priest Urijah to use this 
only. He ordered also the bases to be taken 
away, and the lavers of brass which rested on 
them : he removed the brazen sea, and its sup¬ 
porting oxen, and commanded them to be placed 
below, on the pavement of the temple. 

Ilis misfortunes amended not bis practices, 2 
Chron. xsviii. 22, 23, &c. in his greatest afflic¬ 
tion, he showed the liighest contempt of God : 
he sacrificed to the Syriau gods, to make them 
propitious: he broke the vessels of the house of 
God; shut the gates of the temple ; and erected 
altars in all parts of Jerusalem : likew ise in all 
the cities of Judah, to burn incense on them. 
He died, and was buried in Jerusalem; but not 
in the sepulchres of the kings of Judah, his pre¬ 
decessors, because of his iniquities. [ Other 
princes, his predecessors, as Jehoram and Joash. 


us ucll as Jlfanasseh and Ammon, two of lus 
successors, for the same reason lucre treated with 
the same ignominy; and denied the privilege of 
being interred a mong the kings, their predecessors.] 
Ilezekiah, his son, reigned in his stead; a.m. 
3278; ante a.d. 726. 

II. Ahaz, father of Jclioadah, 1 Chron. viii. 36. 

AHAZI, "ns: Vide Ahaz. 

AIIAZIAH, in'inx: seisure, possession, or vision 
of the Lord; from inn acliaz, and rp jail, the 
Lord . 

I. AHAZIAH, son and successor of Ahab, king 
of Israel, 1 Kings, xxii. 40. He reigned two 
years, part alone, part with his father, Ahab, 
who associated him in the kingdom, the year be¬ 
fore Ids death. He reigned from a.m. 3106 to 
3108. Ahab died a.m. 3107; btfore a.d. 897. 

Ahaziah imitated his father’s impiety, and wor¬ 
shipped Baal and Astarte, whose rites had been 
introduced into Israel by Jezebel, his mother. 
Jchoshapliat, king of Judah, having equipped a 
fleet at Ezion-geber, Ahaziah desired that his 
servants might accompany Jchoshaphat’s to 
Ophir, 2 Chron. xx. 36, 37. The fleet of these 
princes sailing for Tarshisli, God, provoked at 
the alliance of Jehoshaphat with this impious 
king, shattered the ships by tempestuous winds, 
and disabled them from performing the voyage. 

The Moabites, who had been subject to the kings 
of Israel, since its separation from Judah, re¬ 
volted after the death of Ahab, and Ahaziah 
w as unable to reduce them; for about this time, 
having fallen from the terrace of his house, 
[ fide Fragment, No. 99.] he hurt himself con¬ 
siderably, and sent to Ekron,to consult Beelze¬ 
bub, concerning his indisposition. The prophet 
Elijah, by divine appointment, met these messen¬ 
gers, and said, “ Is it because there is no God 
in Israel, that ye go thus to consult Beelzebub, 
the God of Ekron ? Therefore, thus sailh the 
Lord, Thou shalt not come down from that bed 
on w hich thou art gone up, but shalt surely, die.” 
Ahaziali’s people returning, related this incident 
to Ahaziah, who immediately sent a captain, 
with fifty soldiers, to seize Elijah: this captain 
insisting imperiously on his message, was de¬ 
stroyed by [lightning] fire from heaven, with 
his fifty soldiers. Ahaziah sent another captain, 
who was in like manner consumed. A third 
being sent, fell on his knees, and entreated 
Elijah to preserve his life, and wait on the king. 
Elijah therefore went to Ahaziah, to whom he 
repeated, that he should not recover: accord¬ 
ingly, he died; and Jehoram, his brother, reign¬ 
ed in his stead, a.m. 3108; ante a.d. 896. (Vide 
Elijah.) 
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II. Ahaziah, king of Judali, son of Jelioram and 
Athaliah, succeeded liis father a.m. 3119 ; ante 
a.d. 885. 2 Kings, viii. 24; 2 Giron, xxii. 2. 
He was twenty-two years old when he began to 
reign, and he reigned only one year at Jerusalem. 
He followed Ahab’s house, to which lie was allied 
by his mother, and did evil in the sight of the 
Lord. This prince was likewise called Jehoaliaz 
and Azariak. The text of the Chronicles im¬ 
ports, that he was forty two years of age when 
lie began to reign, wherein it differs from that 
of the Kings. 

Joram, king of Israel, attacking Ramoth-gilead, 
was there dangerously wounded, and carried to 
Jezreel for cure. Ahaziah, his friend and rela¬ 
tion, came to visit him at Jezreel: in the mean 
time, Jehu, son of Nimslii, whom Joram had 
left besieging Ramoth, rebelled against him, de¬ 
signing to extirpate the house of Ahah, accord¬ 
ing to the Lord’s commandment. Joram and 
Ahaziah, who knew not his intentions, went to 
meet him : Jehu shot Joram dead on the spot; 
Ahaziah fled ; hut Jehu’s people overtook him 
near Ibleam, and mortally w ounded him: yet he 
had strength enough to reach Megiddo; where 
he died. His servants carried him to Jerusalem, 
where he was buried with his fathers, in the 
city of David. In this manner, is this incident 
related 2 Kings, ix. 21, 22, &c. 

But in the Chronicles, this story is told somewhat 
differently. “ When Jehu was executing judg¬ 
ment on the house of Aliab, and found the sons 
of the'brethren of Ahaziah, he slew them: and 
he sought Ahaziah, and they caught him (lor he 
was liia in Samaria) and brought him to Jehu; 
and when they had slain him they buried him, 
because, said they, he is the son of Jehoshaphat.” 
To reconcile these relations, it maybe said,that 
here Samaria is put, not for the city, but for the 
kingdom. Jehu being informed that Ahaziah 
was still in the territories of Israel, i. e. of Sa¬ 
maria, sought him—(at Megiddo, doubtless) 
where he ordered him to he brought into his 
presence, and put him to death. 

AHER, mx: the other, the last, he that follows. 

AHER, of the tribe of Benjamin, fhtlier of Hu- 
sliim, 1 Chron. viii. 12. 

AHI, tin: my brother; from nnx acheh, a near 
relation, and the pronoun ' my, or mine: other¬ 
wise, my brethren. The word, nx a brother, is 
joined in composition with many of the fol¬ 
lowing names, and it will be needless to repeat it. 

AHI, son of Shomer, of the tribe of Benjamin, 
l Chron. vii. 34. 


AHI AH, rrnx: brother of the Lord; from nx aeh, 
a brother, and it the Lord. 

I. AHI AH, son of Shisha, and Solomon’s secretary, 
1 Kings, iv. 2. 

II. Aiiiah, son and successor to the high-priest 
Ahitub: he left this dignity to his son, Abiine- 
lech, who was put to death by Saul’s order, 
1 Sam. xxii. 

III. Ahiah, son of Naaman, of the tribe of Benja¬ 
min, 1 Chron. viii. 7. 

AHIAM, dntik: brother of the mother ,* from DK 
am, a mother: otherwise, brother of the nation ; 
from din aom, a nation. 

AHIAM, a brave officer in David’s army, 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 33. 

All IAN, rnx brother of wine ; from y'jain, wine. 

AHIAN, son of Shemida, 1 Chron. vii. 19. 

AHIEZER, iTjj'nx: brother of assistance; from 
ny azar, to assist: otherwise, of the court; from 
mry azarah. 

AHIEZER, son of Ammisliaddai, chief of the tribe 
of Dan, w’ho came out of Egypt at the head of 
72,000 men of his tribe. His offering was the 
same as that of his fellow chiefs, Numb. vii. 
66, 67. 

AHIHUD, -irvnx, brother of union; from 

in' ichad, to join, or unite: otherwise, of the 
point; from m chad, sharp-pointed: otherw ise, 
of the riddle; from nn chud: otherwise, of joy; 
from mn ehadeh, to rejoice. 

AHIIIUD, son of Naaman, and brother of Ahoali, 
of the tribe of Benjamin, 1 Chron. viii. 7. 

AHIJAH, rrnx: Vide Ahiah. 

AHIJAH, a prophet of the Lord, who dwelt at 
Sliilo: thought to be the person who spoke twice 
to Solomon from God, 1 Kings, vi. 11 ; once while 
he W'as building the temple; when he promised 
him divine protection, 1 Chron. xi. 9 ; another 
time, after his irregularities, when he expressed 
God’s indignation with great threatnings. Ahi- 
jah wrote the history of this prince’s life, 2 Chron. 
ix. 29. Epiphanius, dc vita & morte Prophet, 
in Mia, mentions his warning to Solomon, that 
he would be perverted by women, and God would 
raise up enemies against him : also, his prediction 
to Jeroboam, that he would by stratagem usurp 
a kingdom, and that two heifers should alienate 
him from the Lord; meaning the two golden 
calves erected by Jeroboam, at Dan, and at 
Bethel. 

"We read, 1 Kings, xi. 29. that Jeroboam going one 
day out of Jerusalem, was met by the prophet 
Ahijah, of Shilo. As they were alone in the 
fields, the prophet took a new cloak, which. 
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Jeroboam then wore, [rather Aliijah wore the 
new mantle, and had wrapped himself closely in 
if. I ide Fillo.uk\t. No. 159.] from off his shoul¬ 
ders, and tearing it in twelve pieces, said, “ Take 
ten pieces for thyself; for thus saith the Lord 
God of Israel, I will rend the kingdom out of 
the hand of Solomon, and will give ten tribes to 
thee.” Adding, “ Howbcit, I will not take the 
whole kingdom out of bis hands, and I will suf¬ 
fer him to govern for the remainder of his life; 
but I will take the kingdom out of his son’s 
hands, and will give it unto thee, even ten 
tribes.” This happened a.m. 3020 ; ante a.d. 
984. 

This prophecy could not be so secret, but what 
Solomon got intelligence of it; or, perhaps, Je¬ 
roboam might imprudently boast of it: however, 
Jeroboam was obliged to fly for security into E- 
gypt, where he continued w ith king Shishak, till 
the death of Solomon, a.m. 3025, when Jeroboam 
w as placed by the tribes on the throne of Israel. 

About the end of Jeroboam’s reign, toward a.m. 
3040, Abijah, the son of Jeroboam, fell sick; 
Jeroboam said to his wife, “ Change your dress, 
and disguise yourself, that you may not be known, 
and go to Shiloh, where the prophet Aliijah lives, 
w ho first promised that I should reign over this 
people: take with you ten loaves, and cracknels, 
and a cruise of honey, and consult him concern¬ 
ing the indisposition of my son.” The queen 
accordingly went to Ahijah's house in Shiloh. 
Now the prophet could not see, his eyes being 
darkened w illi age ; but the Lord said to him, 
« Behold the wife of Jeroboam is come to con¬ 
sult you concerning the distemper of her son ; 
thus and thus shall you say unto her.” 

As Jeroboam's w ife, disguised, and concealing her 
dignity, entered his house, Ahijah heard the 
sound of her ffiet, and said, “ Come in, thou wife 
of Jeroboam ; why feignest thou thyself to be 
another ? I am sent to thee with heavy tidings. 
Go, tell Jeroboam, thus saith the Lord, I will 
bring evil upon the house of Jeroboam, I will 
cut off all the males of his family, and will ut¬ 
terly extirpate them out of Israel: I will take 
away the remnant of the house of Jeroboam, as 
a man taketli away dung, till it be all gone. 
Him that dieth of Jeroboam in the city shall the 
dogs eat, and him that dieth in the field shall 
the fow ls of the air eat, for the Lord hath spok¬ 
en it.” And as for thee, “ Arise, get thee to 
thine own house, and when thy feet enter into 
the city, the child shall die : and Israel shall 
mourn for him, and bury him; for he, only, of 
Jeroboam’s house, shall come to the grave, be¬ 


cause in him there is found some good thing to¬ 
ward the Lord God of Israel.” After receiving 
this heavy prediction, Jeroboam’s wife returned 
to Tirzah, and when she set her foot on the 
threshold of the door, her child died. lie was 
honourably interred, and lamented by Israel, as 
foretold by Ahijah. Ahijah, in all probability, 
did not long survive these predictions ; but the 
time and manner of his death we are not ac¬ 
quainted with. 

II. Ajkijah, soirofBaasba, king of Israel, 1 Kings, 
xv. 27. Baasha killed Nadab, the son of Jero¬ 
boam (of whom we have been speaking) ami 
usurped his kingdom, thereby executing tne pre¬ 
dictions of the prophet Ahijah, the Shilonite. 

III. Ahijah, son of Felon, a brave officer in Da¬ 
vid’s army. 

IV. Ahijah, keeper of the temple-treasury, under 
David, 1 Chron. xxvi. 20. 

V. Ahijah, son of Esrom, of the tribe of Judah, 

1 Chron. ii. 25. 

AIIIKAM, optm: brother that raises up; from 
Dip hum, to raise up. 

AHIKAM, son of Shaphan, and father of Geda- 
liah, sent by Josiah, king of Judah, to Huldali, 
the prophetess, to consult her concerning the 
hook of the law, found in the temple, a.m. 3380 ; 
ante a.d. 624. 

AHILUD, mVrra: dtuKs J: a brother born ; from mV, 
ilod : or only brother ; from *rrv ichid, only. 

AJIILUD, father of Jehoshaphat, who was Da¬ 
vid’s secretary, 2 Sam. viii. 16. 

AHIMAAZ, p'n’rw: brother of the'council, or, my 
brother is counsellor ; from nrra aclia, a brother, 
and vjp ihats, a counsellor : otherwise, the beau¬ 
ty of the brother. 

AHIMAAZ, son of Zadok, the high-priest. He 
succeeded his father about a.m. 3000, under Sol¬ 
omon. He did David very important service 
during the war with Absalom, 2 Sam. xv. 17. 
& seq. xvii. 17 : for while his fattier, Zadok, 
was in Jerusalem with Hushai, the friend of Da¬ 
vid, Ahimaaz and Jonathan continued a little 
way without the city, near the fountain Rogel: 
hither a maid-servant came, to tell them the 
resolutions of Absalom’s council ; they immedi¬ 
ately went away to give the king intelligence: 
but being discovered by a young lad, who inform¬ 
ed Absalom, he sent orders to pursue them. A- 
himaaz and Jonathan, fearing to be taken, retir¬ 
ed to a man’s house of Baharim, in whose court¬ 
yard w as a well, in the sides of which they con¬ 
cealed themselves. Upon the mouth of this well 
the w oman of the house spread a covering, and 
on the covering, corn, ground, or rather parch- 
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«d. When Absalom’s people came, and inquir¬ 
ed after Ahimaaz and Jonathan—She an sire red, 
“ They are over the little water, being in great 
haste.” Deceived by this equivocation, the 
pursuers passed over a brook at no great dis¬ 
tance, but not finding them, returned to Jerusa¬ 
lem. Afterward, Ahimaaz and Jonathan con¬ 
tinued their journey to David. 

After the battle of Joab and Abishai, David’s gen¬ 
erals, against Absalom, wherein that prince was 
slain, Ahimaaz desired of Joab leave to carry the 
news to David, 2 Sam. xviii. 18, 19, 20. but Jo¬ 
ab first sent Cushi ; afterward, at his repeated 
request, he sent Ahimaaz, who ran by the w i ay 
of tlie plain, and outran Cushi. The sentinel 
who kept watch, on the roof over the gate, see¬ 
ing liim, gave notice, and said, «The running 
of the foremost messenger is like the running of 
Ahimaaz, the son of Zadok.” The king said, 
“ He is a good man, and bringeth good tidings.” 
Ahimaaz coming near, called, and said unto the 
king, “ All is well,” and he fell down to the 
earth on his face before the king, and said, 
« Blessed be the Lord thy God, Who hath deliv¬ 
ered up the men that lift up their hand dgaittst 
my lord the king.” The king said, “ Is the 
young man, Absalom, safe ?” Ahimaaz, out of 
pfiudence, or real ignorance, or being unwitting 
to declare his death, said only, “ When Joab 
sent thysservant to thee, I saw a great tumult, 
but I knew not At bat it was.” The king said, 
“Turn aside, and stand here.” This fs what 
we learn from history concerning Ahimaaz. He 
was succeeded in the high-priesthood byAzariah, 
1 Cliron. vi. 9. 

AHIMAN, ift’nn, dyuuav : a brother prepared; 
from n:a manah, to prepare .- otherwise, brother 
of the tight hand ; from itr imin, the right hand : 
or, the which , from the prOnordn m men. 

AHIMAN, a giant of the race of Anak': who dwelt 
at Hebron, when the spies visited the land of 
Canaan, Numb. xiii. 22. He was driven front 
Hebrdn with his brethren, Sheshai and TaliUUi, 
when Caleb took that city, a.m. 2559, ante a.d. 
1445. 

AHlMELECH, f?a - ns: my brother is a king, or, 
the brother of my king ; from ntelech , a king. 

AHTMELECH, soft Of Ahitub, and brother of 
Ahiah, whom he succeeded in the high-priest¬ 
hood. The tabernacle Was then at Nob, where 
AMmelechV With other priests, dwelt. David 
finding it necessary to retire fYom Ssiul, l Siam, 
xxi. l. went to Nob', to the high-priest Ahimelech, 
who being very muefi surprised to sCe him, said, 
“‘Why art thou adone, and no man With thee?” 
David pretended pressing business from the Mbg; 
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and persuaded Ike priest to give him the shew- 
bread, recently taken from the sacred table in 
the holy place, he having no other in his house : 
David took also the sword which he had won 
from Goliath, of which he says, “ There is none 
like that, give it me.” David went to Aehisli, 
king of Gath. Now Doeg, the Edomite, was at 
Nob, when David came thither. Some time 
afterward, when Saul was complaining to his 
officers, that no one gave him intelligence of what 
was doing against him, Doeg related what had 
happened when David came to Ahimelech, the 
high-priest ; Saul immediately sent for Ahime¬ 
lech and the other priest's, and said, “ Why have 
you conspired with the son of Jesse against me ? 
Why have you given him a sword, and bread, 
and have consulted God for him ?” Ahimelech, 
in vindication, answered the king, “ Who is so 
faithful among all tby servants as David ? who 
is the king’s son-in-law, and goeth at thy bid¬ 
ding, and is honourable in thine house: Did I 
then begin to inquire of God for him?” [i.e. 
Have I not often so inquired for him, formerly ?] 

Saul commanded his guards that were about him, 
to slay the priests; but the king’s officers would 
not slay the priests of the Lord. Then Saul 
commanded Doeg to kill them, who on that day 
massacred fourscore and five persons: he went 
afterward to Nob, and put men, women, chil¬ 
dren, and eattle, to the sword ; blit one Of Ahi- 
melech’s sons (Abiathar) escaped the Carnage, 
and retired to David; a.m. 2944 J aktex.it'. 1060. 

AHIMOTH, niD’nx: brother of death, or my broth - 
er is dead: otherwise, the brother of day#; from 
dv ium, nia’ imuth in the pluraf. 

AHIMOTH, son ofElkanah, 1 Chron. vi. 2 5. 

AHINADAB, nrns: voluntary, or liberal broth¬ 
er; from nadab, which also signifies a vow, 
ot offering ; otherwise, of the prince ; from 3*33 
iiadib, a prince. 

AHINADAB, son oflddo, governor of tlie canton 
of Mahanaim, beyond Jordan; under Solomon, 
1 Kings, iv. 14. 

A'HINOAM, Dyj'nn, : the beauty and 

■ comelMeks of the brother from oy: Haliam: oth¬ 
erwise, brother of moli&n. 

I. AHfNOAM; daughter of AhtmbUz, and Wife to 
Saul, 1 Sam. fit. So. 

IT. AwikoaVt, David’s second Wife, and mother of 
Amnoft: a native Of JeZCfeel, taken by the Am’al- 
efcitCs, wWert' they pltmdered diking, but recov¬ 
ered by David 1 ,1 Satn. xxx. 5. 

A ! HlO, vfiR, atJfAcpoi' ants’: fits Itrother, hisbreth- 
reh; from the pronoun v Jo, fits. 

AHlt>, with 1ns brother Hizah, was charged with 
the conduct of the ark, when David removed it 
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from the house of Abinadab, to place it in the 
tabernacle he had prepared for it at Jerusalem. 
Tide Uzzah. 

AHION, ary: look, eye, fountain; from yy ain, 
or oiu. 

All ION * son of Abi-gibeon and Maachah, i Chron. 
viii. 31. 

AIIIRA, jfrnx: brother of iniquity ; from yy jara, 
wicked: otherwise, brother or companion of the 
shepherd ; from n;n rohe: otherwise, brother of 
him that bruises; from yjn, rahuh. 

AH1RA, son of Enan, chief of the tribe of Naph- 
tali. His offering was similar to that of his fel¬ 
low chiefs, Numb. ii. 29. He came out of Egypt 
a( the head of 53,400 men of his tribe. 

AIIISAMACII, pDTin, : brother of 

strength or support; or, my brother supports'me; 
from -|dd samak, to sustain, and rut ach, a 
brother. 

AHISAMACH, father of Alioliab, the' famous 
artificer employed by Moses, in building the tab¬ 
ernacle, a.m. 2514 ; ante a.d. 1490. 

AHISHAHAR, inirnx; brother of the morning, 
or, of blackness; from miy shachar. 

AHISHAHAR, son of Bilham, of the tribe of Ben¬ 
jamin, 1 Chron. vii. 10. 

AHISHAR, “tsrnst: brother of a prince; from nr 
shar, a prince: otherwise, brother of a song; 
from "wbt shur, which also signifies an enemy: 
otherwise, brother of the direction, or brother of 
right; from -w'jashar, rectitude. 

AHISHAR, high-steward of Solomon’s household, 
1 Kings, iv. 6. 

AHITOPHEL, ‘janTW: brother of non or folly ; 
from San tophel. 

AHITOPHEL, a native of Gillo. The Jews 
[.dutlior libri TradU. Hebr. in lib. Beg.&Paraiip. 
& Ua Interp. plerique.] describe him as grand¬ 
father to Bathsheba, the wife of Uriah, and af¬ 
terward of David, by bis son Ammiel, the fa¬ 
ther of Bathsheba: if so, Ahitophel must have 
been very old at the time of Absalom’s rebellion, 
since his grand-daughter, Bathsheba had been 
sometime married to Uriah, before she became 
wife to David. Some conjecture, [Cornel, a 
Lapide, Tirin. &c.] that the cause of Ahitophel’s 
embracing Absalom’s interest so warmly, was 
revenge for the dishonour David had dene to his 
grand-daughter; however this might be, direct¬ 
ly as Absalom was acknowledged king by the 
greater part of Israel, he sent fbr Ahitophel, to 
assist with his advice: for at that time, Ahito¬ 
phel’s counsels were received as oracles. Noth¬ 
ing gave David more uneasiness, than the hear¬ 
ing that this great statesman was of Absalom’s 
party; and when Hushai, his friend, came to 


accompany his {light, he entreated him rather to 
return to Jerusalem, profess service to Absa¬ 
lom, and endeavour to disappoint the good iuI- 
viec which was expected from Ahitophel. 

When Absalom had entered Jerusalem, Ahitophel- 
advised him, in < he first place, to abuse bis father’s 
concubines publicly, whereby all Israel might 
understand, lie bad rendered his breach with 
liis father absolute and irrevocable. Soon after, 
Ahitophel said to Absalom, “ I will take twelve 
thousand chosen men, and pursue David this 
very night, and falling upou him while be is 
weary, and not on liis guard, 1 shall easily defeat 
him, disperse those who arc about him, and 
when be is abandoned by his people, kill him ; 
after which, I will bring the army back to you, 
and all things will be peaceably settled.” This 
advice was agreeable to Absalom, and to the 
chiefs of Israel: however, says Absalom, “ cult 
Hushai, that we may know bis opinion.” 

Hushai hearing the advice of Ahitophel, said, “The 
counsel that Ahitophel hath given, h not eligible 
at tbis timeand the Lord permitted the advice 
of Ahitophel to be rejected, that Absalom’s ruin 
might be hastened. Ahitophel seeing his coun¬ 
sel neglected, saddled his ass, went to his house 
at Gillo, hanged himself, and was buried in the 
sepulchre of his fathers. Foreseeing, without 
doubt, what would be the event, he was deter¬ 
mined to avoid that ignominious death he deserv¬ 
ed ; which David would certainly have inflicted 
on him, when resettled on his throne. This was 
a.m. 2981 ; ante a.d. 1023. 

AH ITU B, aiBTM; brother of goodness, or my broth¬ 
er is fine or good; from a to thoob. 

I. AHTTUB, son of Fhinehas, and grandson to Eli., 
the high-priest. His father, Phinehas, being 
slain in that unhappy engagement wherein the 
ark was taken by the Philistines, he succeeded 
Eli, 1 Sam. iv. 11. a.m. 2888. His successor 
was his son, Ahiali. 

H. Abitcb, son of Amariah, and father of Za- 
dok, the high-priest, 1 Chron. vi. 8. It is not 
certain whether this Ahitub ever himself exer¬ 
cised the office of high-priest. 

AHIUD, unirtK, brother <rf praise; from 

m'j adeh, to praise . 

AHIUD, son of Shelomi, of tha tribe of Asher. 
He was appointed by Moses one of the commis¬ 
sioners for dividing the land of Canaan. 

AHLAB, sbrot, ax a»0 : which is of milk, or which 
is fat; from sbn chalab, milk: otherwise broth¬ 
er of the heart; from nnx acha, a brother, a near 
relation, and 33 S, 1 ebab, the heart. 

AHLAB, a city, in the tribe of Asher; its situa¬ 
tion is not known, Judg. L 31. 
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AHLAI, or Oholai, 'bnx, %hu,U one that prays; 
from nbn ehdldh: otherwise, one that complains; 
from Sin chul; or S*n chit or, one that icaits; 
from Sn* ichcl: or, that begins ; from SSn chalal. 

I. AHLAI, son of Sheshan, 1 Chron. xi. 31. 

II. Ahlai, a gallant commander in David’s army, 
1 Chron. xi. 41.{Zabad, son of Ahlai, Eng. Tran.] 

AHLAI, Vulg. Oholi, ’Snx, <£*.*) my tent. 

AHOBAN, or JLchoban, Jana, <*’&«: brother qf the 
son, or, the son of the brother; from nnx acha, 
a brother, and ja ben, a son, otherwise, qf the 
tinderstanding; from ru"3 bineh: or, of the build¬ 
ing.; from 3*33 binin: otherwise, secret; from 
nan cliabah; whence Ji'an chebion, hidden. 

AHOBAN, or Ahban, son of Abishur and Abihail, 
1 Chron. xi. 29. 

AHOHE, n - nx: brotherhood; from nnx, achah: 
otherwise, a thorn ; from nin choac: otherwise, 
a hook; from nn chac. 

AHOHE, or Ahoah, third son of Bela, and grand¬ 
son of Benjamin, 1 Chron. viii. 4. His descend¬ 
ants are called Ahohites. 

AHOHITES, JLchochi, or Mold, 'nnx: of the fam¬ 
ily of Ahohe: a living brother; from nnx acha, 
a brother, and n*n chajeh, living: otherwise, my 
thorn; from the pronoun ’ jod, mine, and nn 
chac, a thorn. 

AHOLAH, or Aeheleh, nSnx : his tabernacle, his 
tent; from Snx ahel. 

AHOLIAB, or Aeliab, ax’Snx • the tent or taber¬ 
nacle of the father: from Snx ahel, a tent. 

AHOLIAB, son of Ahisamach, of the tribe of 
Dan, appointed, together with Bezaleel, to con¬ 
struct the tabernacle, Exod. xxxv. 34. 

AH0L1BAH, or JLelibch, na’Snx: my tent and my 
tabernacle; from Snx ahel, a tent; from the pro¬ 
noun * i, my ; the preposition a beth, in’; and the 
pronoun n a, her. 

AHOLIBAH, and Aholah, are two feigned or sym¬ 
bolical names adopted by Ezekiel in his proph¬ 
ecy, chap, xxiii. 4. to denote the two kingdoms 
of Judah and Samaria. They are represented 
as sisters, and of Egyptian extraction. Aholah 
stands for Samaria; and Aholibali for Jerusalem. 
The first signifies a tent: the second, my tent is 
in her. They both prostituted themselves to the 
Egyptians and Assyrians, in imitating their 
abominations and idolatries; wherefore, the Lord 
abandoned them to the power of those very peo¬ 
ple, for whom they had shown so excessive and so 
impure an affection. They were carried into 
captivity, and reduced to the severest servitude. 
Vide Names. 

AHOLIBAMAH, or Aelibemeh, rma’bnx, : 

■my tabernacle is exalted ; from bnx ahel, a tent, 
and the pronoun ' i, my, and nna bamah, exg.Ued. 
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AHLMAI, or Achnmi, 'ninx : brother qf the wa¬ 
ters ; from D'n mim: otherwise, the meadow of 
waters, a waterish meadow ; from inx achu, a 
meadow, and d’d mim, waters. 

AHUMAI, son of Jahath, of the tribe of Judah, 
1 Chron. iv. 2. 

AHIJZAM, or Oosam, or Achzcm, otnx, ofttp '• their 
possession, their occupation; from tnx achaz, to 
take, to possess, ami from the pronoun, a am, 
theirs: otherwise, their vision ; from run cha- 
z ah, to see. 

AHUZAM, son of Naarah, of the tribe of Judah, 
1 Chron. iv. 6, 

AHUZAT, orAchozath, nrnx. possession, occupa¬ 
tion, vision ; from tnx achaz: or brother of the 
olive ; from nnx acha, a brother, and n'i zith, an 

ollTsC 

AHUZZATH, friend of Abimelech, king of Ge- 
rar, who came with him and Phieol his general, 
to make an alliance with Isaae, Gen. xxvi. 26. 
Several interpreters, following the Chaldee and 
St. Jerom, [Qu. Hebr. in Gen.] take Ahuzzath 
in an appellative sense, for a eompany of friends 
wliich attended Abimelech. The lxx eall him 
Ahuzzath, the Brideman, a.m. 2200 ; ante a.d. 
1804. 

AI, a city near Bethel, westward. Josh. vii. 2. 
The lxx call it Agai, and Josephus, Aina; 
others, Aiath. Joshua having detached 3000 
men against Ai, God permitted them to be re¬ 
pulsed, on account of the sih of Achan, who had 
violated the anathema pronounced against the 
city of Jericho, by appropriating some of the 
spoil to his own profit, a-m. 2553 ; ante a.d. 
1451. After the expiation of this ofienee, the 
Lord commanded Joshua to march the whole 
army of Israel against Ai, and treat this city and 
its king, as he had treated Jerieho, with this 
difference, that he gave the plunder to the army. 
Josh. viii. 1. 

Joshua sent by night 30,000 men to lie in ambush 
behind Ai: the next day, early in the morning, 
he marched against the city, with the remainder 
of his army. The king of Ai sallied hastily out 
of the town with his troops, and attacked the 
Israelites, who, on the first onset, fled, as if un¬ 
der great terror; by this feint, they drew the 
enemy into the plain. When Joshua saw the 
whole of them out of the gates, he elevated his 
shield on the top of a pike, as a signal to the am¬ 
buscade ; which immediately entered the place, 
now without defence, and set fire to it. The 
people of Ai, perceiving the rising smoke, en¬ 
deavoured to return, but found those who had 
set fire to the city in their rear, while. Joshua and 
his army advancing in front, destroyed them all. 



The king was taken alive, and brought to Joshua. 
’Hie Israelites entered the place, and killed in 
this day’s action, 12,000 men, women, and chil¬ 
dren. The king of Ai was hung on a gibbet, 
where he continued till sunset; when he was 
taken down, thrown before the entrance of the 
city, and a great heap of stones raised over him. 
The Israelites afterward divided among them¬ 
selves the spoil of the place, us the Lord had 
permitted them. 

We read chap. viii. 3. “ So Joshua arose, and all 
the people of war, to go up against Ai; and 
Joshua chose out 30,000 mighty men of valour, 
and sent them away by night.” There is a man¬ 
ifest contradiction between this verse ami the 
twelfth, where it is said, that « Joshua ehosc 
5000 men, whom he sent to lie in ambush be¬ 
tween Bethel and Ai.” Dom Calmet, [Comment 
upon Joshua viii. 13.] says, that Masius, [in 
Joshuc viii.] allows but 3000 men for the am¬ 
buscade, and 25,000 for the attack of the city, 
being persuaded, that an army of 600,000 men 
could only create confusion on this occasion, with¬ 
out either necessity for, or advantage in such 
numbers.” Masius seems to argue rightly, and 
to think like n soldier. “ But the generality of 
interpreters,” continues Calmet, “ acknowledge 
two bodies to be placed in ambuscade, both be¬ 
tween Bethel and Ai, one of 25,000, the other 
of 5000 men.” 

State it thus: Joshua sent at first 30,000 men, who 
marched by night, and, to prevent discovery, went 
behind the eminences of Bethel; these posted 
themselves at the place appointed for the ambus¬ 
cade. The officer at the head of them, then de¬ 
tached 5000 men, who lay close as near as pos¬ 
sible to the town, in order to throw tltemselvcs 
into it on the first opportunity. 

Dom Calmet says, that some interpreters will not 
allow the Hebrew word »i keb to signify an am¬ 
buscade ; and that literally it denotes the heel; 
if so, then by a metaphor, it must signify ambus¬ 
cade, since the property of an amouseade is to 
foil upon the enemy behind. It is an expression 
in dauy use with us, that—the enemy is at our 
heels, that—-he is continually close up with us— 
at our backs: and it is generally from behind 
that an ambuscade discovers itself by its attack. 

The learned commentator on this place, reports 
the different opinions of interpreters concerning 
the nature of the signal used $ but he does not 
render the matter absolutely clear. Some pre¬ 
tend, says he, that the Hebrew word, jno ddon r 
dignifies a shield; the ixx and Aquila, suppose 
it to mean a javelin all of iron, called gaseos; but 
a javelin is too small to serve for a signal at such 
a distance, nor is a shield more easily distin¬ 
guished, though seen. 


The Rabbins, though commonly a pared of dream¬ 
ers, have yet sometimes good intervals; they 
believe it was a staff belonging to some of their 
colours, which Joshua set up to give his people 
the signal.—{N. B. Most probably, it was one of 
the firepots, which are used as ensigns by the 
eastern caravans, whose smoke would rise to a 
great height, be easily seen, and signify the fate 
intended for the city; besides this, as the frame 
and staff of this instrument was of iron, it an¬ 
swers to the translation of ixx, and Aquila, and 
perhaps is what they had in contemplation.] 

AJAH, or Oinh, ay, or res by an a alrph: vulture 
according to others, p/e, or raven; from n'x 
ajah: or, alas ! otherwise, where is he? 

I. AIAH, mother of Rizpah, who was Saul’s con¬ 
cubine. David delivered her children to the 
Gibeoakes, to be hanged before the Lord, 2 Sam. 
xxi. 8. 

II. Aiah, jtk, is a Hebrew term, which St. Jerom 
translates vulture. Bocliart believes it signi¬ 
fies the merlin; the Syriac renders it raven, ami 
the Arable, trmL Our translation. Job xxviii. 7. 
renders it vulture; but Lev. xL ■i*. and Deut. 
xiv. IS. kite. It is evidently a species of unclean 
bird, most probably the vulture, so called from 
its gluttony, or perhaps from its note. The 
word Aiim, Jer. 1. 39. though supposed by Bo- 
chart to denote jackalls, may perhaps lie the 
plural of Jliah: and signify vultures, their flights, 
or companies; which in some countries are very 
numerous. 

AILON, iiVk. a chain; from aiah: otherwise, 
strength; or, a stag ; from Vk ail. 

AJAH, son of Zibeon, of the race of Esau, Gen. 
xxxvi. 24. 

All'll, tv* : a city, heap, mass. 

AJALON, a city of Dan, Josh. xix. 42. assigned 
to the Levites of Koliath’s family. We find it 
sometimes named Elom or Ailonm. Eusebius 
says, that in his time there was shown a place 
called Ajalon, three miles east of Bethel: but 
this cannot be the Ajalon mentioned by Joshua, 
eh. x. 12. where he speaks to the lunar light 
to stay in the valley of Ajalon; for this did not 
belong to the tribe of Dan; and Bethel was 
too remote from this tribe. St. Jerom notices 
another Ajalon two miles from Sbeehem, in the 
way to Jerusalem. He says, [In Epitapkim 
Paulo,] that Sta. Paula going from Sheehmn 
to Bethoron, saw on her left hand Ajalon and 
Gibeon. In 2 Cbron. xxviii 18. Ajalon is placed 
between Bethshemesh and Timnah. There was 
a city called Ajalon, in the tribe of Zebuhm, 
Judges xii. 12. Thus there were four cities of 
this name. 

1. In the tribe of Dan, between Timnah and Beth¬ 
shemesh ; probably that spoken of by Joshua. 
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j. Ajaien, in the tribe of Benjamin, east of Bethel, 

' 2 Chron. xi. 10, 

3. Ajalon, in the tribe of Ephraim, not far from 
Shecliem. 

4. Ajalon, in the tribe of Zebulnn ; its situation 
not known. 

Vide Fragment, No. 164.] 

[AICHMALOTARCH, : a Greek 

term, signifying, the prince of the captivity, or 
chief of the captives. This was the tide, as the 
Jews pretend, of him who had the government 
of the people, during the captivity of Babylon. 

They believe these princes, or governors, to have 
been constantly of the tribe of Judah, and family 
of David. But they would be very much puzzled 
to prove the real existence of these Aichmalo- 
tarchs. According to Basnage, Hist, des Juifs, 
lib. iii. cap. 4. the eastern Jews lmd their princes 
of the captivity, as the western Jews had their 
patriarchs. By the Eastern Jews are meant those 
settled in Babylon, in Chaldea, Assyria, and Per¬ 
sia ; while they who dwelt in Judea, Italy, Egypt, 
and other parts of the Homan empire, were called 
Western Jews. There was no prince of the cap¬ 
tivity before the end of the second century. Hnna 
was the first invested with this character about 
that time. The office continued till the eleventh 
century. The princes of the captivity resided at 
Babylon; where they were installed with eere- 
mony, held courts of justice, Ac. 

Ibis magistrate in Babylonia was called, in the Jew¬ 
ish language, Rosh-Golah, i. e. the head of the 
captivity. Tlie Jews of Alexandria, had their 
Ambarohs, and the Jews of Antioch their Eth- 
narchs; and after this the Jews had in most 
placesof their dispersions their Patriarchs, for the 
same purpose; and there are in the Imperial 
laws, edicts concerning them. Prid. Connect. 
Ac. part. h. book. 4. [Fide Alabaucha.] 

AIN, or Oin, p?; aJ*ountain, t>r an eye. 

AIR. The air, or atmosphere, surrounding the 
earth, is often meant by the word heaven; so the 
birds of the heaven —for the birds of the air. God 
rained fire and brimstone on Sodom from heaven; 
i. c. from the air, Gen. xix. 24. “ Let fire come 
down from heaven i. e. from the air, 1 Kings, i. 
10. Moses menaces the Israelites with the effects 
of God’s wrath by destruction with a pestilential 
air, Deut. xxviii. 22. or, perhaps, with a scorch¬ 
ing wind, producing mortal diseases ; or with 
a blast which ruins the corn. 1 Kings, vni. 37. 
Vide Wind. 

To “ beat the air ,** to “ speak in the air, ,f 1 Cor. ix. 
26. are modes of expression used in most lan¬ 
guages, signifying—-to speak without judgment, 
or understanding; or to no purpose; to fatigue 


ourselves, in vain. “ The powers of the aar,” 
Eph. ii. 2. are probably meant of devils, who 
exercise their powers principally in the air; ex¬ 
citing winds, storms, and tempests, or other 
malign influences, ride Job i. 9. to which, per¬ 
haps, the apostle may allude; if it be not other 
an accommodation of the Jewish manner of 
speaking which was current in his days. Vide 
Angel. 

AKAN, or Oken, lay, imoifjt, • tumult, blowing , or, 
gnashing the teeth: otherwise, rampart, outward 
wall. 

AKIBA, a famous Rabbin, who lived about a.d. 
130. and was, as it were, the forerunner of the 
celebrated impostor Barehoebebas. The Jews, 
who greatly extol him, relate, that Akiba was 
descended from Sisera, the general of Jabin, king 
of Canaan’s army, Judg. iv. 7. He spent forty 
years in the eountry, employed in keeping the 
flocks belonging to one Calva Java, a rich citi¬ 
zen of Jerusalem. His master’s daughter offered 
to marry him, if he would quit the life of a 
shepherd, and apply to study. Akiba promised 
he would, whereupon they were clandestinely 
married, and he went to the University, where 
he spent twelve years, with so much reputation, 
that he eame from thence with 12,000 scholars. 
His wife advised him to return thither; he con¬ 
tinued therefore twelve years longer there ; and 
his reputation increasing, he brought from thence 
24,000 disciples. It may be easily perceived, 
that this prodigious number of scholars is a Rab¬ 
binical hyperbole ; but they go farther, and tell 
us, that all these seholars died between Easter 
and Whitsuntide, for not behaving themselves 
with suitable respect to one another ; and they 
were all buried at the foot of a hill near Tiberias. 
Basnage, Hist, des Juifs, tom. ii. lib. iv. cap. viii. 

The Jews say, Akiba was a man of so much learn¬ 
ing, that he could give a reason for the minutest 
letter of the law ; and that what God had con¬ 
cealed from Moses, lie revealed to him. There 
are a thousand opinions in the Mishna, whereof 
he is thought to be the author, and which are 
esteemed as so many maxims and decisions. 

He was in the height of his reputation, and prince 
of the Sanhedrin, when Barehoebebas appeared, 
to whom, it is certain, Akiba was attached, and 
whom he served as an usher, or forerunner, in 
the same quality almost as St. John Baptist serv¬ 
ed our Saviour. But these two men were governed 
by a different spirit from that of our Saviour and 
St. John. They kindled a war in Judea, prompt¬ 
ed the Jews to rebellion, committed infinite .dis¬ 
orders in Judea and Syria, killed thousands of 
Christians and Romans, and caused the entire 
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destruction of their country. Vide Adrian and 
Bakchociif.bas. 

After the taking of Bether, Akiba was a prisoner, 
and continued some time in fetters, manifesting 
so great a fondness for the observances of his 
predecessors, that he chose rather to go without 
drinking, and to use in washing, himself, the wa¬ 
ter which was given him, than to omit that prac¬ 
tice. The emperor Adrian severely punished 
his rebellion, and ordered his skin to be torn off 
with an iron comb. With him, say the Rabbins, 
vanished the honour of the Law. Misna in Sota, 
515. They add, that Judas the Holy, another 
celebrated doctor, was born the day that Akiba 
died, i. e. a.d. 135, for Bether was taken August 
10th. that year. 

AKKUB, or Okub ypy,einow : footstep, heel: other¬ 
wise, he that supplants, that deceives ; from any 
liakab, or okeb, which has all these significations. 

ALABARCHA. This term is not in the Scripture ; 
but Josephus uses it repeatedly to signify the 
chief of the Jews in Alexandria. 

Joseph. Antiq. lib. 8. cap. 8. & 20. & lib. 20. 
cap. 3. Philo calls this magistrate, jf. 

Genarches; in Flacc. p. 975. d. and Josephus 
also, in some places, Ethnarches. Antiq. lib. 
19. cap. 4. p. 674. A. B. These two last terms 
signify the prince, or chief, of a nation. But 
the signification of Alabarcha, is disputed. Some 
believe, that this name was given in raillery to 
the principal magistrate, or head of the Jews at 
Alexandria, by the Geutiles, who hated and des¬ 
pised the Jews. So Vales, not. in Euseb. lib. 2. 
cap. 5. Ita & Tumeb. lib. 27. cap. 25. Others 
derive Alabarcha from Alaba, which signifies ink 
to write with; Alabarcha would then signify the 
chief secretary, or collector of (he customs and 
duties on cattle carried out of the country. So 
Cujac. lib. 8. Obser. eap. 37. 

Fuller, lib. 4. MiseclI. Theologic. eap. 16. [Vide 
Martinii Lexicon] derives it from the Syriac Ha- 
laph (aSn loco, via:) and Jlrcin (pam or ww Jlr- 
chon'j as if w e should say, the intendant, or the 
sovereign’s delegate: for in places where the 
Jews were numerous, they had over them one of 
the principal of their own nation, or some other 
to whom they addressed themselves, in their own 
affairs. But this last etymology seems no better 
than the other, says Cadmet. It is certain, the 
dignity of Alabarch was common in Egypt, as 
we see in Juvenal: Sat. 1. v. 129. 

.. inter quo* ausus habere 

Nescio quoa titulos JEgyptius aut Alabarches. 

and that the emperors Yalens, Gratian, and 
Theodosius, speak of the customs, or imposts, 
called Algbarcbia in Egypt. Lib. 9. cap. de Vee- 
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tig. & Commiss. Usurpationem totius licentiec sum- 
moveinus circa vectigal JHabarchice per Egyp¬ 
tian. Perhaps, originally, the word Alabarcha, 
signified the person who had the custom of salt, 
and that it was given in derision to the head, or 
governor, of the Jews at Alexandria. In this 
sense, the etymology will come from the Greek, 
hats, halos, salt, and Archon, the chief. [The 
opinion, if not the derivation, of Fuller, seems to 
be confirmed ky Fkacment, No. 22. relating 
to the heads of trades, &c.] 

ALABASTER. In Matt. xxvi. 6, 7. we read, that 
Jesus being at table in Bethany, in the house of 
Simon, the leper, Mary , the sister of Lazarus, 
and of Martha, poured an alabaster l»x of pree- 
ious ointment on his head. This alabaster was 
a sort of white marble, wherein precious liquors 
or unguents were generally preserved. Pliny 
says, ub. 28. cap. 8. that this kind of marble was 
found in the neighbourhood of Thebes, in Egypt, 
and about Damascus, in Syria. It was wreught 
into any form or figure with ease, being neither 
hard, nor brittle. From the general use of this 
material, many kinds of vessels to contain liquors, 
received the name of alabaster, though not made 
of this stone. Some authors think, as Epiphanius 
lib. de Mensurat. the box here mentioned, was 
of glass ; and this opinion they support by St. 
Mark’s expression, eh. xiv. S. that “ a woman 
toured out the perfume upon our Saviour.” A 
vessel of glass was given to Constantine the 
Great, as that wherein the liquor or perfume 
had been contained, which was poured on the 
head of Jesus, says Suidas in <pofw. Theodosius 
ordered it to be removed from the Forum of 
Constantinople, into a safer place. Some sup¬ 
pose the name alabaster denotes the form, rather 
than the matter, of this box. Alabastimm may 
signify a vessel without a handle: it is certain 
this term expresses, generally a box to put per¬ 
fumes in ; [and this was probably in shape like 
some kinds of our snuff-boxes.] 

[Herodotus, lib. iii. cap. 20, among the presents 
sent by Cambyscs to the king of Ethiopia, men¬ 
tions /joifor «A«/3*sy>0v. Cicero, Academ. lib. ii. 
speaks of alabaster plenus nnguenti. As to the 
expression, breaking the box, it merely implies, 
that the seal upon the box, which closed it, and 
kept the perfume from evaporating, &c. had 
never been removed, but was on this occasion 
broken, i. e. first opened ; implying that, not 
only was this unguent extremely valuable, but that 
it was not the remains at the bottom of a vessel, 
but—the prime, first opening, most fragrant 
part, which was used in thus perfuming our 
Lord, as a token of the utmost respect: a fit 
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example for imitation« With the fragrance of 
such ointment, well might a house (perhaps we 
should rather understand the apartment) be fill¬ 
ed, even remarkably. 

ALAMELECH, -pnSx: God is king ; from btt al, 
God, and f>o meleeh, king. 

ALAMETH, or Olmeth, rmby, ciKtp.1 9: secret; 
otherwise, youth, ages; from abp atam, or olam: 
otherwise, above death ; from bp ol, above , and 
nin muth, death. 

ALAMETII, ninth son of Beeher, the son of Ben¬ 
jamin, 1 Chron. vii. 8. 

ALrCIMUS, rf AAjOjUor: strong, vigorous : from the 
Greek. 

ALCIMUS, Jacimus, or Joachim, high-priest of 
the Jews, a.m. 5842, and died 3844; ante a.d. 
160. He was of the race of the priests, but uot 
of a family of the first rank, nor whose ancestors 
had enjoyed the high-priesthood. Joseph. An- 
tiq. lib. xx. cap. 8. Besides, he had been pollut¬ 
ed with idolatry, during the persecution of An- 
tiochus Ephiphanes, 2 Mace. xiv. 3. and he ob¬ 
tained this dignity by very irregular methods. 
He was confirmed in his office, by king Antio- 
chus Eupator, after the death of Menelaus. Al- 
eimus did not perform the functions of it till after 
the death of Judas Maceabaeus. He, therefore, 
seeing he eould not exercise his dignity of high- 
priest, no sooner had intelligence that Demetrius, 
the son of Antioehus Epiphanes, had stolen pri¬ 
vately from Rome, and was arrived in Syria, but 
he went to wait on him, and putting himself at 
the head of the apostate Jews, who were then at 
Antioch, he threw himself at the feet of this new 
king, and besought him to defend them from the 
violences of Judas Maceabaeus, whom he accused 
as an oppressor of those who supported the king’s 
party, and who had dispersed and driven them 
out of their country. Entreating him also to send 
some body into Judea, to examine into the mis¬ 
chiefs and disorders committed by Judas Mac- 
cabaeus, and to chastise his insolence. 

Demetrius sent Bacehides thither with an army, 
and confirming Alcimus in his office of high- 
priest, commanded him to accompany Bacehides, 
and charged them both jointly with the conduct 
of this war. As soon, therefore, as they came 
into Judea, they endeavoured to surprise Judas 
and his brethren, under the pretence of treating 
with them. But Judas and his brethren suspect¬ 
ed, or discovered the snare, and happily avoided 
it: but some not so prudent, perished; among 
others, sixtyAssideans, and many scribes and doc¬ 
tors of the law; not imagining that a priest of 
Aaron’s race, was capable of such iniquity. Upon 
his swearing to them, that no injury should bo 


offered to them, they went to him; but as soon 
as he had them in his power, he gave directions 
that they should all be murdered. After w hich 
perfidy, no one would trust hinf. 

Bacehides having established Alcimus by force in 
Judea, marched out of Jerusalem, with his army, 
and encamped at Bezeth, returning into Syria, 
1 Mace. vii. 19, 20. From thence he sent and 
apprehended several who had deserted his party, 
and certain Others likewise, whom he command¬ 
ed to be killed, and thrown into a great pit; after 
which, having again committed the province to 
the care of Alcimus, and left troops sufficient, he 
returned to king Demetrius. Alcimus, for some 
time, kept his ground; deserters came over to 
him in great numbers, with whom he made ter¬ 
rible havoc in the country; but Judas soon re¬ 
covered a superiority, and restrained Alcimus 
from these incursions ; who, finding himself un¬ 
able to resist Judas, returned to the king with a 
present of a gold crown, a palm tree, and golden 
branches ; which, in all probability, he had taken 
out of the temple. 1 Maec. xxv. 26, &c. Watch¬ 
ing his opportunity, he represented to the king, 
that so long as Judas lived, his authority would 
never be settled in Judea. All who had the 
king’s ear, were continually insinuating the same 
thing; and at last so wrought on him, that he 
sent a new army against Judas, under Nieanor, 
his old enemy, with particular orders to kill him, 
disperse his party, and establish Alcimus in the 
full possession of his dignity. 

Nieanor, who was very well acquainted with the 
bravely of his adversary, proposed a treaty; but 
Alicmus, who thought sufficient care was not 
taken of his interests, went to the king, and preju¬ 
diced him so strongly against this treaty, that 
he refused to ratify it, and sent Nieanor positive 
orders to continue the war, till he had killed Ju¬ 
das, or taken him. Nieanor, therefore, was 
obliged, against his inclination, to begin hostili¬ 
ties against Judas. 

Nieanor attempted to secure the person of his ene¬ 
my at an interview, near Jerusalem; but Judas 
perceiving treachery, withdrew, and recommenc¬ 
ed the war. Nieanor was beat at Capharsala- 
ma; and in a second battle, he was killed, and 
his army routed. Demetrius being informed of 
this, sent again Bacehides and Alcimus, with a 
powerful army, the choice of all his troops. 
Judas had only three thousand men; and this 
little body was much lessoned by terror and de¬ 
sertion, so that he had not above eight hundred 
with him; with this small foree, he ventured to 
attack the enemy, and, after prodigies of valour, 
died, overwhelmed by numbers. 
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By his death, Aleimas and his party were deliver¬ 
ed front a formidable enemy, and became the 
strongest. Aleimus began to exorcise the offi¬ 
ces of the high-priesthood, which he had pur¬ 
chased ; but attempting to pull down the wall 
of the inner court, which had been built by the 
prophets (that probably whieh separated the altar 
of burnt offerings from the priest’s court) God 
punished him by a stroke of the palsy, whereof 
he died, after enjoying the pontificate three or 
four years, a.m. 3844. Joseph. Antiq. lib. 12. 
cap. 17. 

ALEMA, or JUimis, ‘AAs^wr : porch; from the He¬ 
brew oh* alem. 

ALEMA, a city in Gilead, beyond Jordan, 1 Maee. 
v. 26. Isaiah speaks of Elim, in Moab, Isa. xv. 
8. Helmon-Deblataim, or Almon-Dcblataim, is 
known to be in the same country: this may, per¬ 
haps, be the Alema, mentioned in the Maccabees. 

ALEMETII, or Olemeth, rmhy, *Kxpub : Fide 
Alameth. 

I. ALEMETII, son of Jehoadah, of the tribe of 
Benjamin, 1 Chron. viii. 36. 

II. AiiKMeth, a eity in the tribe of Benjamin. It 
joined to Anathoth. Both were cities of refuge 
in that tribe. 

ALE PH, (a) the name of the first letter in the 
Hebrew alphabet, from whence the Alpha (A) 
of the Syrians and Greeks is derived. This 
word (as a word) signifies chief, prince, or thou¬ 
sand, expressing, as it were, a leading number. 

There are certain psalms, and other parts of scrip¬ 
ture, whieh begin with Meph ; and the verses 
following begin with the following letters of the 
alphabet in their order : these are called acros¬ 
tics. In the 119th. Psalm, the eight first verses 
all begin with Jlleph (A) ; the eight following all 
w ith Belli (B) ; and in like manner the eight 
lines of the stanzas following begin each with 
the same letter. In the 111th. Psalm, the first 
verse, “ I will praise the Lord with my whole 
heart,'’ begins with Jlleph (A) ; the following, 
“ In the assembly of the upright, and in the con¬ 
gregation,” begins with Beth (B) ; and so on, 
each verse beginning with its proper letter of the 
alphabet in its order. In the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah, chapter i. the first strophe only begins 
with Jlleph (A) ; the second with Beth (B) ; 
and so the others. In the third chapter, three 
verses successively begin with Jlleph (A) ; then 
three others with Beth (B) &c. We have no 
other sort of acrostic Hebrew verses remaining. 

The Jews at this day use their letters as numeral 
characters ; A. Jlleph, stands for one ; B, Beth 
for two ; G, Grmel, for three; and so on. But 
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I do not find that this custom is ancient. Fide 
Hebrew Poutts, Letters, Ac. 

ALEXANDER, 'AAigWjpw: one that assists men ; 
or that helps stoutly; or one that turns away evil. 
Such is the signification of this Greek word, which 
nearly answers to the Hebrew word Solomon. 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT, son and succes¬ 
sor of Philip, king of Macedon, is denoted in 
the prophecies of Daniel vii. 6. by a leopard 
with four wings, signifying his great strength, 
and the unusual rapidity of bis conquests : also, 
Dan. viii. 4, 5, 6, 7. as a one-horned he-goat. 
running over the earth so swiftly, as not to touch 
it; attacking a ram with two horns, overthrow ¬ 
ing him, and trampling him under foot, without 
any being able to rescue him. The he-goat pre¬ 
figured Alexander, the ram prefigured Darius 
Codomannus, the last of the Persian kings. In 
the statue beheld by Nebuchadnezzar in a dream, 
Dan. ii. 39. the belly of brass, was the emblem 
of Alexander; t he legs of iron designed his suc¬ 
cessors. He was appointed by God to destrtiy 
the Persian empire, and to substitute the Gre¬ 
cian monarchy. 

Alexander was bora at Pella, ante a.d. 355. His 
father was killed at a marriage feast, when Al¬ 
exander was about eighteen. 

After be had performed the last duties to his father, 
Philip, he was chosen by the Greeks general of 
their troops going against the Persians. He en¬ 
tered Asia with an army of 34,060 men, a.m. 
3670; ante a.d. 334. He subdued almost all 
Asia Minor in one campaign: he defeated Oro- 
bates, one of Darius’ generals ; and Darius 
himself, whose army consisted of 400,000 foot, 
and 100,000 horse, in the narrow passes which 
lead from Syria to Cilicia. Darius fled, aban¬ 
doning his camp and baggage, bis children, wife, 
find mother. 

After he had subdued Syria, Alexander came to 
Tyre; the Tyrians evading bis entrance into 
their city, he besieged it. He wrote at the same 
time to Jaddus, high-priest of the Jews, that he 
expected to be acknowledged by him, and to re¬ 
ceive from him those submissions which he had 
hitherto paid to the king of Persia. Jobeph. 
Antiq. Kb. 11. cap. ult, Jaddus refusing, as 
having sworn fidelity to Darius, Alexander re¬ 
solved to march’against Jerusalem, when lie had 
reduced Tyre. This siege lasted long, but at 
length the city was taken, and sacked; this done, 
be entered Palestine, ami reduced if. As lie 
was marching against Jerusalem, intending to 
punish the high-priest, Jaddus, fearing his re¬ 
sentment, had recourse to»God by prayers and 
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sacrifices, and the Lord in a dream commanded 
him to open the gates to the conqueror, and at 
the head of his people dressed in his pontifical 
ornaments, and attended by the priests in their 
formalities, to receive Alexander, as it were, in 
triumph. 

Jaddus obeyed; -and Alexander seeing from a dis¬ 
tance this company advancing, was struck, and 
approaching the high-priest, he saluted him first, 
then adored God, whose name was engraved on a 
thin plate of gold worn by the high-priest on his 
forehead: at the same time, the people surrounded 
Alexander, and hailed him with great acclama¬ 
tions. The kings of Syria who accompanied him, 
and the great officers about Alexander, could not 
comprehend his conduct; Parmenio alone ven¬ 
tured to ask him, “ Why he, to whom all people 
did homage, and prostrated themselves, had thus 
prostrated himself before the high-priest of the 
Jews ?” Alexander replied, “ that he paid this re¬ 
spect- to God, not to the high-priest: for,” added 
he, “ while I was yet in Macedonia, I saw the 
God of the Jews, who appeared to me in the 
same form and dress as the high-priest at pres¬ 
ent ; he encouraged me, and commanded me to 
fear nothing, but to march my army with expe¬ 
dition into Asia, promising me all manner of suc¬ 
cess, and under his conduct to render me master 
of the Persian empire. For this reason, as soon 
as I perceived this habit, I recollected the vis¬ 
ion I had seen, understood that my undertaking 
was favoured by God, and that under his protec¬ 
tion I might expect all kind of prosperity; so that 
I hope very soon to get possession of the Persian 
empire, and happily to accomplish all my de¬ 
signs.” 

Having said thus, he embraced Jaddus, and was 
conducted into the city. He went directly to the 
temple, where he offered sacrifices to the Lord, 
punctually conforming to the directions of the 
priests, and leaving to the high-priest the hon¬ 
ours and functions annexed to liis dignity. They 
showed him the prophecies of Daniel, wherein it 
is said, that a Grecian prinee should destroy the 
Persian empire : these he applied to himself, and 
was thereby confirmed in his opinion, that God 
had chosen liirp to execute this great work. 

After this, he dismissed the multitude; and the 
next day, bade them ask what they would of him: 
the high-priest desired only the liberty of living 
under his government according to theirownlaws, 
and an exemption from tribute every seventh 
year, because in this year the Jews neither till¬ 
ed their grounds, nor reaped their fruits. Alex¬ 
ander readily granted this request; and as they 
voi. i. 11 


besought liirn to grant the same favour to the 
Jews who dwelt beyond the Euphrates, in Bab¬ 
ylonia and Media, he promised to them that 
privilege as soon as he had conquered those prov¬ 
inces : after this, having signified, that if any 
would enlist in his troops, he would receive them ; 
many offered their services, and followed him. 

This done, he left Jerusalem, and 1 visited other 
cities of the province; being every where receiv¬ 
ed with great testimonies of friendship and sub¬ 
mission. The Samaritans, who dwelt at Sichem, 
and were apostates from the Jewish religion, Ob¬ 
serving how kindly Alexander had treated the 
Jews, resolved to say, that they also were by relig¬ 
ion Jews; for it was their practice, when they saw 
the affairs of the Jews prosper, to boast, that they 
were descended from Manasseh and Ephraim ; 
but When they thought it their interest to say 
the contrary, they would not fail to affirm, and 
to swear, that they had no relation to the Jews. 

They came therefore with many demonstrations of 
joy to meet Alexander, as far almost as the terri¬ 
tories of Jerusalem. Alexander commended thfcir 
zeal; and the Sichemites entreated him to visit 
their temple, and their city: he promised that he 
would at his return; and as they petitioned him fop 
an exemption from taxes every seventh year, be¬ 
cause they also, neither tilled nor reaped that 
year; Alexander asked them, if they were Jews 2 
They said, they were Hebrews'; and by the Phoe¬ 
nicians, called Sichemites. Alexander answer¬ 
ed, that he had granted this exemption only to 
the Jews; but, at his return, he would inquire in¬ 
to this affair, and do them justice. 

[N. B. In reading the accounts of Josephus, we 
ought always to recollect, that his chief design 
in his history was to recommend his nation, then 
e: t ,tive, to the powers of Rome: and that, in 
common with his countrymen, he had strong 
prejudices against every nation but liis own, and 
every sect but his own.] 

Alexander having conquered Egypt, and regulated 
it, gave orders for the continuation of his new 
city, Alexandria, and departed from thence about 
spring, with the utmost expedition, into the East, 
in pursuit of Darius. (Quint. Curt. lib. 4. cap. 8. 
Euseb. Chronic. Cedren.) Passing through Pal¬ 
estine, he was informed, that the Samaritans, in 
a general insurrection, had killed Andromachus, 
governor of Syria and Palestine, who coming to 
Samaria to regulate some affairs, the inhabitants 
set fire to his house, and burned him : this was 
infinitely displeasing to Alexander, who loved 
Andromachus; he commanded all those who were 
concerned in his murder to be executed; the 
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rest he banished from Samaria, and settled a col¬ 
ony of Macedonians in their room. What re¬ 
mained of their lands, he gave to the Jews, and 
exempted them from the payment of tribute. 
Joseph, lih. 2. contra Appion. The Samaritans 
who escaped this calamity, collected in Sichem 
at the foot of Mount Gerizim, which now beeame 
their capital, as it still continues to be; and lest 
the 8000 men of this nation, who were in his ser¬ 
vice, and had accompanied him since the siege 
of Tyre, if sent back into their own country, 
might renew the spirit of rebellion in their coun¬ 
trymen. he sent them into Thebais, the most re¬ 
mote (southern) province of Egypt, and there 
assigned (hem lands. 

We shall not enlarge in reciting Alexander’s con- 
uests. After he had subdued Asia, and the In- 
ies, with incredible good fortune and rapidity, 
he gave himself up to intemperance: having 
drunk to excess, he fell sick, and died, after he 
had obliged “ all the world to he quiet before 
him,” 1 Mace. i. S. Being sensible his end was 
near, he sent for his court, and declared, •* he 
gave the empire to the most deserving:” yet. it 
is said, he regulated the succession in a will. 
1 Maccabees, clmp.i. 7. says, he divided his king¬ 
dom among his generals while he was living. It 
is certain, a partition was made of Alexander’s 
dominions, among the four principal officers of 
his army, and that the empire which he founded 
In Asia subsisted many ages after him. He died 
a.m. 3681 ; ante a. d. 323. at the age of thirty- 
three, and after a reign of twelve years, viz. six 
as king of Macedon, and six as monarch of Asia. 
Justin, lib. 12. Quint. Curt. lib. 2. eap. 7. 

The spurious Josephus, or Josephus Ben Gorion, 
pide Josephus 11. relates, that Alexander having 
entered the temple, the high-priest showed him 
the courts, the treasures, and all the beauties of 
that holy place, and even the holy of holies itself, 
the most sacred and innermost part. Alexander 
having admired these things, and blessed the 
JLordTor them, said,‘‘I have a mind to leave 
here, a monument of my devotion and respect to 
the God whom you adore: I will give, therefore, 
to the artificers, a great quantity of gold, that 
they may make a statue of me as large as the 
life, and place it between the altar of burnt of¬ 
ferings and the holy place but the high-priest 
replied, “ he mightmake a better use of the sum 
he intended to devote to God, by giving it to sup¬ 
port the priests, and for the service of the peo¬ 
ple. who should worship God in his holy place ; 
and that lie would erect a more excellent monu¬ 
ment in honour of him.” “ What monument 


then can that be ?” replied Alexander: “ It is 
this,” says Jaddus; “ all the children of the 
priests that shall be horn this year in Jerusalem 
and all Judea, shall he called by the name of 
Alexander: these will be so many living monu¬ 
ments, that shall every day revive the memory 
of your name in the Lord’s temple.” 

The Jews relate, that the Egyptians prosecuted 
the Hebrews before Alexander, to procure the 
restitution of the gold and silver vessels, &c. 
which their ancestors had borrowed of the Egyp¬ 
tians at the Exodus, Exod. iii. 22. The cause 
was pleaded, and the Egyptians set forth their 
right in the best manner they could ; but when 
he heard the representat ions of the Hebrews, and 
understood that this was a consideration for their 
liberty, for so many years’ oppression, labour, 
and bad usage received from the Egyptians, and 
for their children drowned or exposed, and that 
they had no evidence but the Hebrew writings, 
he dismissed the Egyptians in confusion. This 
lawsuit is probably only an invention of the Rab¬ 
bins ; [though it is not impossible, the idea might 
be started before Alexander in a merry mood, 
and might afterward be reported as fact.] Abra¬ 
ham Zaceuth. in Scpher. Juchasim. & Gemar. 
Babylon, ad tit. Sanhed. cap. 11. 

Some have been of opinion, (See M. Simon’s Dic¬ 
tionary, under the title of Alexander,) that it was 
the high-priest Jaddus who told Alexander, that 
the Gods whom the Heathens worshipped, were 
mortal men deified : but this is conjecture only- 
The ancients, from whom we learn this particu¬ 
lar (taken from a letter of Alexander, to his mo¬ 
ther) have not told us, that he had it from Jad¬ 
dus but from Leo, an high-priest, who had the 
care of the Egyptian mysteries : [and as this was 
certainly the fact, it was at onec an historical, 
truth, and a complimentary kind of apology for 
the same madness in Alexander, who herein im¬ 
itated the heroes of ancient days.] Tcrtull. de 
Pallio, cap. 3. Miuutius Felix in Octavio. Cy¬ 
prian. de vanitate ldolatorum, cap. 1. August, de 
Civit. Dei, lib. 8. cap. 5; & de consensu Evang. 
lib. 1. cap. 23. 

The name of this conqueror is as much celebrated 
in the writings of the Orientals, as in those of 
the Greeks and Romans; but they vary extreme¬ 
ly from the accounts which western historians 
give of him : they call him, Escander Dulkar- 
nim,« double-horned Alexander,” alluding to the 
two horns of his empire (or his power) in the east 
and west. His posterity is yet extant in parts 
toward India: and his fame is there maintained 
and cherished. Bihl. Orient. Escander, p. 317- 
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The eastern people do not agree among themselves 
as to Alexander's father and mother: the Ma¬ 
hometans generally relate his origin thus:— 
Darab, king of Persia, made war against Philip, 
king of Macedonia, and having defeated him, 
obliged him to retreat to a place, where he block¬ 
ed him up so close, that he was foreed to sue 
for peace, to give him bis daughter in marriage, 
and to pay him an annual tribute of a thousand 
beizats, or golden eggs, each forty drachms in 
weight. Darab having espoused the prineess, 
.perceived that her breath was oflensive, and 
resolved to send her back to her father, though 
she was with child by him: Philip received her, 
and the son of whom she was delivered, he 
named, as if he had been his own; and called 
him Alexander. 

Darab, at his death, left his kingdom to a son of 
his own name. (Darius Codomannus, of the 
Greeks; Dara, in the Persian language, signi¬ 
fies sovereign.) This prince extended the limits 
of his territories, settled posts throughout his 
dominions for giving speedy intelligence, and 
reigned some years happily: but as he governed 
with great pride and severity, he drew on him¬ 
self the odium of the great men and of the com¬ 
mon people, who rebelled against him. The gran¬ 
dees wrote to Alexander, inviting him to conquer 
Persia, which belonged to him, as son and heir 
to Darab the first. Alexander desiring to take 
advantage of these dispositions refused to pay 
the thousand beizats, or golden eggs ; and the 

, king of Persia demanding them, by his ambas¬ 
sador, Alexander replied, “ The bird which laid 
these eggs, is flown into the other world.” 

Upon this, Darius levied a powerful army, to re¬ 
duce Alexander, who, on his part, raised forces, 
and marched against Darius: after a bloody 
combat, the victory remained with Alexander. 
Darius retiring from the battle, no sooner enter¬ 
ed his tent, but two of his chief officers pierced 
him through the body with their swords, and 
fled to Alexander, who, on notice of what had 
happened, ran to Darius, and placed the head 
of the expiring monarch on his knees, protest¬ 
ing, that he was no way concerned in his death: 
Darius opening his eyes, desired him to avenge 
his murder, gave him his daughter Roxana, and 
entreated him to leave the provinces of Persia 
under the government of natives of the country. 
Such, according to the eastern people, was the 
death of Darius Codomannus. 

Abulfarage, Said, the son of Batrik, and Josephus 
Gorionides, suggest, that Nectanetus, king of 
Egypt, was Alexander’s father; that, being 
li* 
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driven out of his own country by Arlaxerkes 
Occhus, he disguised himself as an astrologer, 
came into Macedonia, and lying with Olympia, 
Philip’s wife, begat Alexander. [Thus Alex¬ 
ander, by wishing to be thought the son of Ju¬ 
piter, has entailed lasting shame on his mother, 
and uncertainty on his own origin; had he been 
less aspiring in point of descent, he had been 
more honourably descended.] The same Abul¬ 
farage says, that Alexander defeated thirty 
kings in battle, and built twelve cities, four 
whereof he called by his own name. It is relat¬ 
ed also, that he commanded a bridge of admira¬ 
ble structure to be destroyed, wliich had been 
erected by an ancient king of Persia over the 
Tigris: afterward a bridge of boats was made in 
the same place, which continued there for a long 
time. This is perhaps founded on his burning 
of Persepolis, and the galleries there; or both 
accounts may be true. 

We read in the first book of Maccabees, (chap. i. 
6, 7.) that Alexander, near his end, sent for his 
principal officers, who had been brought up with 
him from his youth, and divided his kingdom 
among them, while he was yet living. This he 
might do: or, he might express his foresight of 
what actually took place after his death: by this 
supposition, we reconcile this relation with the 
Greek and Latin historians, who have mentioned 
the circumstances of his death, and the manner 
wherein he disposed of his dominions, which is 
otherwise a difficulty. In this particular, the 
eastern historians agree with the historian of the 
Maecabeps; they say, he died in the city of 
Scheherezour, (I) f Herbdot. Bibl. Orient, p. 318. 
Long. 82° 20'. laL 34° SO'. JV .J in Assyria (or, 
as others, in the Curdistan) after having divided 
his dominions among ninety of his principal cap¬ 
tains, the ehief of whom was Ptolemy, the son 
of Lague. Eskendcrons, otherwise Aridseus, his 
son, or rather, as Greek authors say, his brother, 
had no share in this succession, being addicted 
entirely to the study of philosophy, under the 
direction of Aristotle, who had been Alexander’s 
preceptor. 

Another historian, Tarikli. Montekheb, informs us, 
that this prince, a little before his death, divided 
the provinces of Persia among the sons of thuse 
princes whom he had subdued, and dispossessed, 
they paying fealty, and homage to him, and 
keeping a stipulated number of troops in his 
service; but, after the death of Alexander, 
they, who had been tributary, made themselves 
sovereigns, and are distinguished in the Ara¬ 
bian and Persian histories, by the title of kings 
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of the nations; who make a particular dynasty 
in the succession of Persian kings. 

Josephus, son of Gorion, whose history was pub¬ 
lished in Germany, by Sebastian Munster, in the 
sixteenth eentury (but much more correctly 
siuce' has related the history of Alexander the 
Great, which he learned he says, from the E- 
gyptian Magi, in so strange a manner, and Mend¬ 
ed with so many fables, and such gross ignorance, 
that to relate them, would too severely try the 
reader's patience. Vide Joseph rs II. 

The eastern people agree, that Alexander built a 
strong wall, from one of the Caspian mountains 
to another, to prevent the northern people, whom 
they call Gog and Magog, vide Ezek. chap. v. 
from penetrating into Persia. This wall was 
known among the ancients by the name of the 
Caspian gates. Vide Caspian. 

While at Babylon, amid his debauches, Alexander 
resolved to rebuild the temple of Belus, w hich 
Xerxesliad demolished at his return from Greece. 
Me first ordered the place to be cleared, and 
observing that the Magi, to whom he had com¬ 
mitted this work, proceeded very slow ly in it, 
he employed ten thousand of his troops about it: 
they laboured at it during two months before his 
death; yet the undertaking remained unfinished. 
It was designed, that the Jews in his army 
should share in this work, but when their turn 
came, they represented, that it was not lawful for 
thebi to assist in building an edifice intended for 
idolatrous worBliip. It was resolved, however, 
to press them, and violent means were used to 
force them; but they continued inflexible. Al¬ 
exander admiring their constancy, discharged 
them, and sent them home. Diodor. Sicul. lib. 
17. Arrian, lib. 7. Joseph, contra Appion. lib. 2. 

II. Alexander Baxas, so called from Bala, his 
mother, was the natural son of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes; and upon medals is sirnamed Theopa- 
tor Euergetes. Some historians will not allow 
him to be, even the natural son of Antiochus E- 
piphanes. Florus, Epitome Livii. lib. 52. calls 
him, an unknown person, and of uncertain ex¬ 
traction. Justin, says, lib. 55.“ that the enemies 
of Demetrius, king of Syria, suborned a young 
man, from among the meanest of the people, to 
declare himself son and heir of Antiochus; and 
that he, warring with success against the king of 
Syria, obtained his kingdom.” Appian affirms 
plainly, Syriac, p. 31. that Alexander Balas 
pretended to be of the family of the Seleucid®, 
without any title to .that pretension ; and Athe- 
nteus says, that he was the supposed son of An- 
4iochus Epiphanes. However, the Roman senate. 


the Jews, the Egyptians, and the Syrians, ac¬ 
knowledged him as son and heir of that prince. 

Ileraclides, of Byzantium, was the person who 
undertook to seat Alexander Balas on the throne 
of Syria, and to displace Demetrius, who was 
his particular enemy. He carried to Rome, 
Alexander, and Laodicea, the daughter of Anti¬ 
ochus Epiphanes, He gained many of the sena¬ 
tors by his presents, persuading them, that Alex¬ 
ander was the natural son of Antiochus: when he 
thought his plan was mature, he brought Alex¬ 
ander and Laodicea into the senate-house, where 
they desired assistance from the senate, to recov¬ 
er their father’s inheritance, the kingdom of 
Syria, usurped by Demetrius. Heraclides sec¬ 
onded their petition with a long harangue ; and 
although men of the best understanding looked 
on all this as a mere farce, yet the party gained by 
Heraclides, being the most numerous, carried it; 
and the senate resolved, that Alexander and La¬ 
odicea might endeavour to recover the dominions 
of their father; that tl»e senate and people would 
support them, and would furnish them succours: 
a.m. 3851 ; ante a.d. 153. Immediately Hera¬ 
clides, conducted Alexander and Laodicea to 
Ephesus, and made preparations to carry on the 
war in earnest against Demetrius. 

Alexander Balas went into Syria, and on his first 
appearance, Ptolemais, then in the custody of 
some malecontents belonging to Demetrius' 
troops, opened to him. Then he wrote to Jona¬ 
than Maccabteus, to engage him in his party: 
1 Mace. x. 18. At tiie same time, he sent hinr 
a purple robe, and a crown of gold ; Jonathan 
therefore embraced Alexander’s party, notwith¬ 
standing the offers and solicitations of Deme¬ 
trius. After this, Alexander fought Demetrius: 
the left wing of Demetrius, put to flight Alex¬ 
ander’s right wing; hut the right wing, where 
Demetrius commanded in person, was obliged to 
retreat: Demetrius, though deserted by his men, 
and alone, performed prodigies of valour; at last, 
unhappily plunging into the mire, he fell from 
bis horse, and was pierced through with arrows, 
fighting valiantly to the last. 

Thus Alexander Balas obtained full possession of 
the kingdom of Syria. When this was accom¬ 
plished, he considered how to strengthen himself 
by an alliance with the king of Egypt. He de¬ 
manded that king’s daughter in marriage, and 
Ptolemy Philometor gave her to him. The two 
kings met at Ptolemais, where the marriage was 
concluded, 1 Maec. x. 51. & seq. Jonathan Macca- 
bteus, invited by king Alexander, appeared there 
with great splendour: he brought large presents 
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to Alexander, and was very well received by both 
princes. The king of Syria showed him all 
marks of honour, elotlied him in purple, placed 

- him in the number of his principal friends, and 
made him his master of horse. 

Alexander had not been above two years on the 
throne, when Demetrius Nicator, eldest son of 
the former Demetrius Soter, at the head of some 
troops which he had received from Lasthenes, of 
Crete, passed into Cilicia. Alexander was then 
in Phoenicia, and instantly as he received the 
news, he returned with all speed to Antioch, that 
he might order affairs before the arrival of De¬ 
metrius. 

Demetrius gave the command of his troops to 
Apollonius, who came and with very insolent 
language bid defiance to Jonathan, to engage 
him in a battle. Jonathan, and his brother Simon, 
marched against him, and found him near Jop¬ 
pa ; the enemy’s horse, after sustaining great 
fatigue all the day, \yas at last put to flight by 
Simon’s infantry: after which the two brothers 
took Azothus and Asealon, and returned loaden 
with spoil to Jerusalem. King Alexander in¬ 
formed of this sueeess, advanced Jonathan to 
new honours, and sent him the buckle of gold 
whieh was generally given only to near relations 
of the king. Moreover, he gave him Accarou, 
and its territory, as his own property. 

While this was transacting Ptolemy Philometor, 
father-in-law of Alexander Balas, devising how 
he might unite the kingdom of Syria with that 
•f Egypt, took private measures to destroy both 
Demetrius Nicator, and Alexander Balas, that so 
he might become master of the kingdom for 
which they both were contending. He levied a 
powerful army, and under the pretence of as¬ 
sisting his son-in-law, entered Syria, and was 
received as a friend into all the cities; Joseph. 
Antiq. lib. xiii. cap. 5. Diodor. lib. 32. Justin, 
lib. 35. Ac. after having seized them, he gave 
out that Balas had prepared several ambuscades 
for him in Ptolemais, with intention to surprise 
him. Jonathan Maccabseus came to him near 

\ Joppa; and though the inhabitants of the coun¬ 
try did all they could to render him odious to 
Ptolemy, by representing the heaps of dead 
bodies which Jonathan had slain in the preced¬ 
ing war, the temple of Dagon, which he had 
burnt, and the city of Azotus, which he had 
destroyed, the king nevertheless received him 
with great marks of distinction ; and Jonathan 
having attended him as far as the river Eleuthe- 
rus, beyond Phoenicia, returned to Jerusalem, 
1 Macc. xi. 4, 5, 6, 7. 


Ptolemy advanced to Antioeh, without resistance, 
seated himself on the throne of Syria, and put 
upon his head the two diadems of Egypt and 
Syria. 

Balas, who had retreated into Cilicia, there gath¬ 
ered a numerous army, with which he marched 
against Ptolemy and Demetrius Nicator, now 
confederated against him: he gave them battle 
on the river (Enseparas, but was overcome, and 
saved himself by flight, with five hundred horse 
that followed him, into Arabia: where Zabdiel, 
a prince of the Arabians, cut off his head, and 
sent it to Ptolemy. This is the history as relat¬ 
ed by the author of the first book of Maccabees: 
but other historians relate, that Alexander’s gen¬ 
erals considering their own interests and secu¬ 
rity, treated privately with Demetrius, treach¬ 
erously killed their master, and sent his head to 
Ptolemy at Antioch. This happened a.m. 3859; 
ante a.d. 1*5. Polyb. exccrptis. Vales, p. 194- 
Diodor. lib. 32. in Bibliot. Photii. 

Alexander Balas left a son very young, called An- 
tiochus Theus, whom Tryplion raised to the 
Throne of Syria. Vide Antiochus. 

III. Alexander Jannjsus, third son of John Hir- 
canus. John Hircanus left three sons (or five, 
according to Josephus, de hello, lib. i. cap. 3.) 
He was particularly fond of Antigonus and Aris- 
tobulus, but could not endure bis third son, Alex¬ 
ander, because he had dreamed that he would 
reign after him; whieh dream extremely afflict¬ 
ed him, inasmuch as according to the order of 
nature, he could not come to the crown till after 
the death of his two brothers. The event justi¬ 
fied the truth of this dream. Antigonus never 
reigned, and Aristobulus reigned but for a short 
time ; [He began to reign in 3898, which was the 
year Hircanus died; and lie died in 3899. before 
a.d. 105.1 So that after his death, Salome, or Al¬ 
exandra, his widow, liberated Alexander, whom 
Aristobulus had kept in prison ever since their 
father’s death, and made him king, a.m. 3899, 
ante a.d. 105. Joseph. Antiq. lib. 13. cap. 20. 

Alexander being seated on the throne, put to death 
one of his brothers, who had formed a design on 
his life, and heaped great favours on another, 
called Absalom, who being contented with a pri¬ 
vate condition, lived peaceably, and retired from 
public employments. 

Alexander was of a warlike enterprising genius ; 
when he had regulated his dominions, he march¬ 
ed against Ptolemais: the inhabitants gave him 
battle, but he repulsed them, and compelled them 
to shut themselves up in the place, where he 
closely besieged them. The besieged had re- 
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wadded reproaches, upbraiding him, that as he had 
been a captive, lie was not worthy to go up to 
the holy altar, and offer solemn sacrifices. Alex¬ 
ander, provoked by these affronts, put the sedi¬ 
tious to the sword, aud killed about 6000: after¬ 
ward, he erected a partition of wood about the 
altar and the inner temple, to prevent the people 
from coming so near to the altar, where the 
.priests performed their functions: and to defend 
himself in future against such attempts, he took 
into his pay guards from Pisidia and Cilicia; 
for, as he w as no lover of the Syrians, he would 
have none of them in his service. 

Be made w ar afterward against the Moabites and 
Ammonites, conquered them, and obliged them 
to pay tribute : after that, he attacked Ama- 
thus, the fortress beyond Jordan, before-mention¬ 
ed, and razed it; Theodores, the son of Zeno, 
not daring now to encounter him. On another 
occasion, being at war with Obeda, king of the 
Arabians, he mil into an ambuscade, near Gada- 
ra, beyond Jordan ; and having suffered him¬ 
self to be enclosed by a troop of rainels, in steep 
places, he with difficulty, disengaged himself, 
and without any company, got back to Jerusa¬ 
lem, 

Here he found the Jews more animated against 
him than ever; and after this time he was oblig¬ 
ed to make war against them during six years, 
lulling above 50,000. All his endeavours to be 
.reconciled to them, served only to irritate them 
.more; so that having one day asked them * what 
.they would have him do, to acquire their good¬ 
will V they answered unanimously, < that he had 
nothing to do but to kill himself:’ at the same 
time, they sent deputies to Demetrius Eucserus.to 
desire succours against their king. [Demetrius 
Eucterus was established king of Damascus in 
3912. It was not, therefore, till after this year 
that he came into Judea.] 

JEucserus coming into Judea, joined his army to 
the opposers of Alexander, and encamped at 
Sieliem. Alexander marched against him with 
6200 foreign troops, and 20,000 Jews, who still 
continued faithful. Eucierus had 3000 horse, 
and 40.000 foot. The two kings endeavoured 
mutually to weaken one another; Eucserus, by 
^debauching the foreign troops in Alexander’s pay, 
and Alexander, by separating from the party 
of Eucasrus those Jews who had joined his army; 
but neither of them succeeding in this design, 
they came to a pitched battle, in which the 
victory was won by Eucserus; of the foreign 
.troops belonging to Alexander, not one was left ; 


and this prince was forced to fly for shelter to 
the mountains. Joseph. Antiq. lib. IS. cap. 22. 

This misfortune, which, in all appearance, must 
have ruined his affairs, contributed to his re-es¬ 
tablishment. Six thousand Jews, touched with 
the unhappy condition of their king, joined him; 
and Demetrius, content with his advantage, 
retired into Syria, and left the rebels to make 
war against their king with their own forces. 
Alexander overcame them in all skirmishes, and 
having shut up the briskest of them in ficthom, 
he forced the town, made them prisoners, and 
carried them to Jerusalem, where he ordered 
eight hundred of them to be crucified before 
him, during a great entertainment which he made 
for his friends ; and before these unhappy wretch¬ 
es had expired, he commanded their wives and 
children to be murdered in their presence. This 
was an unheard-of and excessive cruelty; and on 
this occasion, the people of his own party called 
him Thracides, meaning to say, “ as cruel as a 
Thracian.” A body of 8000 mutineers, who 
still kept the field, frighted with this execution, 
secured themselves in places strongly situated, 
and left the king to his dominions. 

Antiochus, sirnamed Dionysius, having conquered 
Damascus, resolved to invade Judea; Alexander 
Jannees, informed of his design, and unwilling 
to hazard a battle, ordered the making good 
intrenchmcnts, from Antipatris to Joppa, which 
was the only place through which the enemy 
could penetrate into his country; and having 
added a wall to these w orks, with wooden towers 
at proper distances, for about a hundred and 
fifty furlongs, he prevented the enterprise of 
Antiochus. That prince having only burnt these 
wooden towers, thought it convenient to return, 
and direct his arms against the king of the Ara¬ 
bians ; in which war he was killed. Joseph. 
Antiq. lib. 13. cap. 23. about a.m. 3917, or 
3918. 

After his death, the people of Damascus presented 
the crown to Aretas; who came into Judea, at¬ 
tacked Alexander, and overcame him near Adi- 
da, in the plain of Sephala, east of Gaza and An- 
tliedon. After this, the two kings made peace, 
on conditions. Aretas returned to Damascus ; 
and Alexander besieged Dia, or Dium, in Arabia, 
near Pella, in the region of Decapolis; Plin. lib. 
v. cap. 17. having taken it, he led his army to 
Essa, where Zeno had lodged all his most valua¬ 
ble eflects. Antiq.lib.xiv.cap.10. He surrounded 
the place with a triple wall, and having taken it, 
marched against Gaulan and Selucia: these he 
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eotirse to Ptolemy Lathyrus, who haying been 
expelled the kingdom of Egypt by his mother, 
Cleopatra, continued in the isle of Cyprus. La¬ 
thyrus promised them assistance, and fitted out 
• a strong fleet: in the mean time, Demsenetus, 
who hspl great credit in Ptolemais, persuaded 
the inhabitants that it was much more their ad¬ 
vantage to carry on the war against the Jews, 
and run all hazards, than to receive Ptolemy, and 
thereby threw themselves into certain and inev¬ 
itable slavery. The people of the town admitted 
these reasonings, and ordered thanks to be re¬ 
turned to Ptolemy, for the offer of his assistance. 

Ptolemy was at sea, when he received this news ; 
notwithstanding which he advanced to Sicami- 
num, a city over against Ptolemais, where he 
landed his army, composed of about 30,000 horse 
and foot. The inhabitants of Ptolemais persist¬ 
ed in refusing to receive him into their city; dur¬ 
ing which time, deputies from Gaza came to him 
on the part of Zoilus, tyrant of Dora, and of 
Strato’s tower, desiring his assistance against Al¬ 
exander Jannseus, who wasted all their country. 

Ptolemy was oveijoyed at this opportunity of mak¬ 
ing an honourable retreat from before Ptolemais. 
In the mean while, Alexander, not thinking it 
advisable to hazard an engagement with Ptol¬ 
emy, withdrew his troops into their quarters, 
and, underhand, solicited Cleopatra, Ptolemy’s 
mother, to join his party, professing a desire to 
live well with her son; and offering him four 
hundred talents to deliver up Zoilus, with as¬ 
surances, that he would resign to him the land 
of which Zoilus was proprietor in the country. 
Ptolemy soon perceived that Alexander played 
with him; for which reason, he conducted the 
war against him with fresh vigour. 

He attacked, and took some places in Galilee: 
Alexander gave him battle near Asophus, not far 
from Jordan; but Ptolemy killed 30,000 of his 
men (50,000, if Timagenes, who is cited in Jose¬ 
phus, Antiq. lib 13. cap. 20, 21. is to be believ¬ 
ed ;) and after this victory, he met with no re¬ 
sistance : he made great havoc, and spread the 
terror of his name throughout all the province. 
His mother, Cleopatra, fearing lest such success 
should make him too powerful, equipped a large 
fleet, and sent her son Alexander into Phcenicia, 
where he was well received by the people of the 
country, who forsook Ptolemy’s party; but ap¬ 
pearing before Ptolemais, he was obliged to lay 
siege to it; and Cleopatra came to his assist¬ 
ance to hasten the taking of this city. 

Alexander Jannseus, as his affairs stood, thought 
it impossible to procure any succour, hut from 
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Cleopatra: he went therefore to her camp before 
Ptolemais, carrying great presents, and was re¬ 
ceived as an unhappy prince, the enemy of Ptol¬ 
emy, and who had no other refuge but the 
queen’s protection. Some of Cleopatra’s friend s- 
persuaded her to seize Judea; but Ananias, one 
of her generals, by birth a Jew, remonstrated to 
her, not only the injustice of such a proceeding, 
in robbing a prince, her ally, come to throw 
himself into her arms; but likewise that it 
would render her odious to all the Jews in the 
world; who could not but detest such perfidy. 
Cleopatra, swayed by these reasons, made an 
alliance with Alexander Jannseus, in the city of 
Scythopolis; thereupon, Alexander marched with 
his troops into Ccelo-Syria, where he took the 
town of Gadara, after a siege of ten months, 
and after that, Amathus, one of the best for¬ 
tresses in the country, where Theodorus, son of 
Zeno, had lodged his most valuable property, as 
in a place of security. This Theodorus falling 
suddenly on Alexander’s army, killed 10,000, 
and plundered all his baggage. 

This misfortune was unable to shake the courage 
of this prinee; he besieged Raphia and Anthedon, 
towns on the Mediterranean, and made himself 
master of them: he attacked Gaza, and ravaged 
the neighbouring country: hut Apollodotus, who 
commanded in the town, made a sally in the 
night, fell furiously on Alexander’s camp, put 
the Jews into disorder, and had the advantage 
while night lasted; but when it was day, the 
Jews discovering who their enemies w r cre (for 
they thought at first that it was Ptolemy Lathy¬ 
rus, come to the assistance of Gaza) recovered 
spirit, and killed near 1000 of the enemy: not¬ 
withstanding which, they did not surrender, hut 
chose rather to suffer the last extremities, than 
to submit to the Hebrews. After a long resist¬ 
ance, having lost their captain, Apollodotus, the 
town was taken, and sacked, not, however, with¬ 
out great loss to the Jews; for the defenders of 
Gaza, seeing there was no hope of quarter, sold 
their lives very dearly. 

Alexander returned to Jerusalem, a year after he 
had begun the siege of Gaza: but at Jerusalem 
he did not find that peace he expected. Joseph. 
Antiq. lib. 13. cap. 21. The Jews revolted; and 
on the feast of tabernacles, w hile he as high- 
priest, was preparing to sacrifice, aceording to 
custom, the people assembled in the temple, had 
the insolence to throw lemons at him; (for it is 
usual with the Jews, during this festival, to carry 
branches of palm-trees and lemon-trees in their 
bands, as tokens of joy.) To these insults, they 
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took, and made himself master of the valley of An- 
lioehus, and the fortress of Gamala. He accused 
Demetrius of several crimes, who was the propri- 
etorof all these parts; and havinetakenpossession 
of them, he returned in triumph to Judea, after 
an absence of three years, spent in these expe¬ 
ditions. The Jews received him with joy, by rea¬ 
son of his great successes; and under his reign 
their dominion was extended over many cities 
which he had conquered. 

After this, Alexander having drank to excess, fell 
sick, and laboured under a quartan fever, three 
whole years, without intermitting, however, liis 
military exercises ; his strength was at last ex¬ 
hausted, and he died in the country of Garasa, 
while besieging the castle of Ragaba, beyond the 
liver Jordan (Ragaba is probably the Argob, 
of Baslian, mentioned by Moses, Deut. iii. 4, 
13,14.) 

The queen, his wife (vide Alexandra) observing 
him near Ills end, and foreseeing all she had to 
fear, from a mutinous people, not easily govern¬ 
ed, her children not being of age to conduct af¬ 
fairs, Alexander told her, that to reign in peace 
under these perplexities, she should first conceal 
his death from the soldiery, till Ragaba was tak¬ 
en ; next, when she returned to Jerusalem, she 
should give the Pharisees sonic authority in the 
state, and some share in the government; that 
she should send for the principal of them, show 
them his dead body; tell them they might use it 
as they pleased, and treat it with all manner of 
indignities, in revenue for the ill treatment they 
had received from him; and for the rest, that 
she would do nothing henceforward in the gov¬ 
ernment, without their advice and participation. 

lie added, “ if you do thus, you may be assured, 
they will make a very honourable funeral for 
me, and you will reign in peace, supported by 
their credit and authority among the people.” 
Having said these words, he expired, aged forty- 
eight, after a reign of twenty-seven years ; a.m. 
3926; ante a.d. 78. He left two sons, Hireanus 
and Aristobulus, who disputed the kingdom and 
high-priesthood, till the time of Herod the Great; 
and whose divisions caused the ruin of their 
family, and were the means of Herod’s elevation. 

f This admission of the Pharisees into the govern¬ 
ment, demands the especial notice of the reader: 
as it accounts, not only for their influence over 
the minds of the people, but also for their con¬ 
nection with the rulers, and their power as pub¬ 


lic governors ; which appears so remarkably in 
the History of the Gospels.] 

IV. Alexander, son of Aristobulus and Alexan¬ 
dra, and grandson of Alexander Jannteus. After 
Pompey had taken Jerusalem from Aristobuhis, 
that prinee, with Alexander and Antigonus* his 
sons, and two of his daughters, were carried cap¬ 
tives to Rome. Young Alexander found means 
to eseape by the way, and returning to Judea, 
raised an army of 10,000 foot, and 15,000 horse, 
with which he performed many gallant actions, 
and seized the fortresses of Alexandrium and 
Maeluerus, where he designed to fortify himself: 
but Gabinius, general of the Roman troops, al¬ 
lowed him no leisure for this; but drove him 
from the mountains, beat him near Jerusalem, 
killed 3000 of his men, and made many prison¬ 
ers. Gabinius also besieged the fortress of Al¬ 
exandrium, wherein was Alexandra, the mother 
of Alexander: she came out of this castle, and 
accommodated matters between her son Alexan¬ 
der and Gabinius, on condition that Alexander 
should surrender the castles of Alexandrium, 
Iiircanium, and Maehserus, which Gabinius de¬ 
molished; a.m. 3947. 

While Gabinius was employed in Egypt and Si- 
senna, whom he had left in authority to com¬ 
mand in Judea, during his absence, was unable 
to subdue the roblters, that ravaged all parts of 
the province; Alexander, taking advantage of 
tliis opportunity, excited fresh commotions, took 
arms again, and formed an army considerable 
enough to terrify the country: wherever he met 
with Romans, he sacrificed them to his resent¬ 
ment : those who escaped him, fortified them¬ 
selves on Mount Gerizim, where he besieged 
them: and here Gabinius found him at his re¬ 
turn from Egypt. Joseph. Antiq. lib. 14. cap. 11. 

Gabinius, apprehensive of engaging the great num¬ 
ber of troops with Alexander, sent Antipater 
with offers of a general pardon, if they laid down 
their arms. This proposal had the desired suc¬ 
cess, many forsook Alexander, and retired to 
their own houses: but with 30,000 still remain¬ 
ing, he resolved to give Gabinius battle: they 
met at the foot of Mount Tabor, where, after a 
very obstinate action, Alexander was overcome, 
with the loss of 10,000 men: the rest were dis¬ 
persed; 

Alexander began again, under the government of 
Crassus, to embroil affairs; but after the unhap¬ 
py expedition against the Parthians, Cassius 
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obliged him, under conditions, to eontinne quiet, 
while he marched to the Euphrates, to oppose 
the passage of the Parthian*. Joseph, de Bello 
Jud. lib. 1. cap. 6. 

During the wars between Csesar and Pompey, Al¬ 
exander and Aristobnlus, his hither, took Csesar’s 
part, who sent Aristobulus to Judea, with two le¬ 
gions, to support liis interest there: but Pompey’s 
party found means to poison him by the way. 
Nevertheless, Alexander, his son, levied troops 
to join those of Aristobulus; whereof Pompey 
having intelligence, sent directions to Scipio, who 
was then in Syria, to despatch him: Alexander 
was therefore apprehended, and carried to An¬ 
tioch, where he was arraigned, and condemned to 
lose his head: which sentence was accordingly 
executed, a. m. 3935; ante a. d. 69. Joseph. 
Antiq. lib. 10. cap. 13. & de Bello Jud. lib. 1. 
cap. 7. 

V. Alexander, son of Jason, was sent to Rome, 
to renew friendship and alliance between the 
Jews and Romans: he is named in the decree of 
the senate directed to the Jews, in the ninth year 
of Hircanus’ pontificate, a. m. 3935 ; ante a. d. 
69. Antiq. lib. 14. cap. 16. 

VI. Alexander, son of Theodoras, was sent to 
Romo, by Hircanus, to renew his alliance with 
the senate. He is named in the decree of the 
senate, addressed to the magistrates of Ephesus, 
made in the consulship of Dolabella; wherein it 
is declared, that the Jews shall not be forced 
into the military service, because they cannot 
bear arms on the sabbath-day, nor have, at all 
times, such provisions in the armies as are au¬ 
thorized by their law. Antiq. lib. 14. oap. 17. 

VII. Alexander, son of Herod the Great and 
Mariamne. His history can hardly be separated 
from that of Aristobulus, his brother, and com¬ 
panion in misfortune. These two princes were 
the handsomest men of their time. After the 
tragieal death of their mother, Mariamne, Her¬ 
od sent them to Rome, to be educated near Au¬ 
gustus ; and to be instructed in the exercises 
suitable to their quality. Augustus did them the 
honour to allow them an apartment in his palace, 
intending this mark of his esteem and consider¬ 
ation as a compliment to their father Herod. 
Antiq. lib. 15. cap. IS. Some time after, Herod 
visited Rome, to pay his court to Augustus, and 
to bring home his sons: Antiq. lib. 16. cap. 1. 
The people received these princes in Judea with 
great joy, in consideration of their beauty, and 
their descent from the Asnionean race, by then’ 
mother’s side: but Salome, Herod’s sister, who 
had been the principal cause of Mariamne’s death, 
apprehending, that if ever they possessed author- 
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ity, they would make her feel the effects of their 
resentment, she resolved, by her calumnies, to 
alienate the affections of their father from them. 

This she began with great address, for fear of be¬ 
ing suspected; and, at first, discovered no symp¬ 
toms of ill-will. Herod married Alexander to 
Glaphyra, daughter of Archelans, king of Cap¬ 
padocia, and Aristobulus to Berenice, daughter 
of Salome, Pheroras, the king’s brother, and 
Salome, his sister, conspiring to destroy these 
young princes, watched all their discourses, and 
themselves oftentimes contrived opportunities of 
their speaking their thoughts freely and forcibly, 
concerning the manner wherein Herod had put 
to death their mother, Mariamne, Antiq. lib. 
16. cap. 6. Whatever they said was immediately 
reported to the king, in most odious and aggra¬ 
vated terms. Herod, who had no suspicion, or 
distrust, of his brother and sister, and who well 
knew the disposition of his sons, easily gave credit 
to what was told him of their saying, very frankly, 
“ that they would one day revenge their mother’s 
death.” To check, in some degree, their lofty 
spirits, he sent for his eldest son. Antipater, to 
court, whgm he had by one Doris, and who was 
brought up at a distance from Jerusalem; because 
the quality of his mother was much inferior to 
that of Mariamne. By thus making Aristobu¬ 
lus and Alexander sensible that it was in his pow¬ 
er to prefer another of his sons above them, he 
thought to render them more circumspect, and 
tractable: hut the contrary happened; for the 
presence of Antipater did but exasperate the 
two princes. 

Herod placed great confidence in Antipater; and 
never suspected any thing he said against his bro¬ 
thers, he so well disguised his thoughts; and even 
while forming against them accusations of the 
most heinous nature, he seemed always to excuse 
and pity them; at last, Herod was so far alienat¬ 
ed from his two sons, that he carried them to 
Rome, to aceuse them before Augustus of designs 
against his life $ a.m. 3993 ; ante a.b. 11. The 
young princes defended themselves so well, and 
affected the spectators so deeply with their tears, 
that Augustus reconciled them to their father, 
and sent them back to Judea, apparently in per¬ 
fect union with Antipater, who returned with 
them, and expressed great satisfaction to see 
them restored to Herod’s good graces. When 
returned to Jerusalem, Herod convened the peo¬ 
ple in the temple, and publicly declared his in¬ 
tention, that his sons should reign after liim; first 
Antipater, then Alexander, and then Aristobulus. 

This declaration further exasperated the two bro¬ 
thers ; they broke out into complaints and mur- 
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murs : which were immediately re polled to Her¬ 
od ; and Pheroras, Salome, and Antipater, omit- 
teil nothing that might irritate him gainst his 
sons. Pheroras one day told Alexander, that 
Salome had informed him, that Herod was pas¬ 
sionately in love with Glaphyra, his wife. Alex¬ 
ander, unable to contain himself, went directly to 
Herod, and declared what Pheroras had told 
him. Herod, enraged against Pheroras, re¬ 
proached him bitterly with raising against him 
so heinous an accusation. Pheroras threw the 
whole blame on Salome, and Salome, who wtas 
present, defended herself vehemently, and pro¬ 
tested loudly that it was all false. At last, the 
king, tired with their clamours, obliged them to 
quit his presence, and highly commended the 
moderation of his son, for discovering what so 
sensibly concerned him. 

Herod had three eunuchs, whom he very much 
trusted, and employed even in affairs of great im¬ 
portance. These were accused of being corrupt¬ 
ed by the money of Alexander. The king com¬ 
manded them to be racked; and the extremity 
of the torture forced them to confess, “ that they 
had been often solicited by Alexander and Aris- 
tobulus, to abandon Herod, as now of no farther 
use, and who vainly endeavoured to disguise his 
age, by having his beard and hair painted : that 
they would do belter to join them, who shortly 
must ascend the throne, whether their father 
would or not, and who would then be able to be¬ 
stow on them the first offices of state : that all 
was disposed in their favour: and their friends, 
and their party, were ready for any undertak¬ 
ing, in asserting their indisputable right to the 
crown.” This was enough to make Herod very 
uneasy, and suspicious of all persons about his 

. court: all who were known as friends of Alex¬ 
ander were seized and put to the rack ; of whom 
the greater part died under the torture, without 
discovering any thing, because they had nothing 
to discover. 

One, however, overcome by pain, confessed, he had 
often heard Alexander say, when the height of 
his stature, or his dexterity in drawing the bow 
was commended, that it would be more to his 
advantage, if he were not so tall, or so expert in 
hunting, since the king, his father, viewed these 
qualities with jealousy, and that when walking, 
he was forced to shorten himself, when near him, 
lest he should appear too tall ; and when hunt¬ 
ing. he did not dare to shoot direct at the mark, 
lest the king should take offence if his son's dex¬ 
terity was praised before his own. During the 
relaxation of his torture, he added, that the two 
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brothers had conspired to lay snares for their 
hither, while hunting; and were resolved, should 
he die, to go instantly to Rome, and beg the king¬ 
dom of Augustus. Letters were produced like¬ 
wise from Alexander to Aristobulus, wherein ho 
complained that Herod had given fields to Anti¬ 
pater, which produced an annual rent of two 
hundred talents. 

Herod thought this intelligence sufficient reason 
for putting Alexander under arrc9t,and his prin¬ 
cipal friends to the torture. Many died under 
their torments, without confessing any thing, and 
the whole court was full of terror, consternation, 
and trouble. One who was racked, declared, 
that Alexander had written to his friends, de¬ 
siring they would dispose the emperor to send 
for him to Rome ; and that he had informations 
of great consequence to offer him against his fa¬ 
ther, who had preferred the friendship of Mi- 
thridates, king ofParthia, to his alliance w ith 
the Romans: adding, that this young prince had 
at Ascalon, poison prepared for his father. 
Search was made after this poison, but in vain, 
for none could be found. 

Alexander, however, not defected at this storm; 
not only denied nothing which had been extorted' 
from bis friends by torture, but frankly confess¬ 
ed it; whether designing thereby to confound 
the credulity and suspicions of his father, or to 
involve the whole court in perplexities, from 
which they should be unable to extricate them¬ 
selves, he got four papers presented to the king, 
wherein he represented that to torment so many 
persons on his account, was in vain ; that in 
fact, he had laid ambuscades for him ; that the 
principal courtiers were his accomplices: nam¬ 
ing, in particular, Pheroras, and Ids most inti¬ 
mate friends: adding, that Salome came secret¬ 
ly to him by night, and, whether he would or no, 
would lie with him : and that the whole court 
wished for nothing more than the moment when 
they might be delivered from that pain in which 
they were continually kept by his eruelties and 
perpetual apprehensions. 

In the mean time, Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, 
father-in-law of Alexander, informed of what 
passed at Herod's court, came to Jerusalem, 
proposing to establish, if possible a reconciliation 
between Herod and Ids son-in-law. At first he 
pretended anger against Alexander, very much 
blamed his conduct, and commended that of the 
king, protesting he was ready to dissolve the 
marriage between Alexander and his daughter, 
Glaphyra, if he could discover that she had any 
share in the plots of her husband. Herod see- 
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ing Arehelaus so warmly espouse Ills passion, be¬ 
gan to relent, and reassume the sentiments of a 
fatlier toward his child: so that he first began 
to excuse his son ; desiring Arehelaus not to 
carry things to extremes, nor to think of break¬ 
ing off the marriage of his daughter with Alex¬ 
ander. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xvi. cap. 12. 

Arehelaus then began to justify the young prince, 
and to throw the blame of it upon others, and 
chiefly upon Plieroras, king Herod’s brother. 
And the king confessed, that indeed he was the 
cause of all this mischief. Thus Alexander, by 
the prudent management of Arehelaus, was re¬ 
stored to the good graces of Ids father. The 
same Arehelaus, afterward, reconciled Pheroras 
with Ilerod, and so established peace through¬ 
out the court. 

But this calm did not long continue. One Eury- 
cles, a Lacedaemonian, having insinuated himself 
into Herod’s favour, gained also the confidence 
of Alexander; so that this young prince opened 
his heart freely to Jiim, concerning the grounds 
of that discontent which he pretended to have 
against his father. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xvi. cap. 
16. Euryeles repeated all to the king, who be¬ 
gan again to conceive violent suspicions against 
his sons, to observe them narrowly, and to heark¬ 
en to every thing said against them. Alexander 
having received among his guards two persons 
whom Herod had dismissed from his service, the 
king grew jealous of them, and ordered them 
to be tortured. They confessed, “ That Alex¬ 
ander had solicited them to kill the king, while 
hunting, under pretence and show of shooting at 
some wild beast: that they were told they might 
be safe, if they reported that the king, falling 
from his horse, was run through by his own 
weapons: they declared likewise, that there was 
gold concealed in Alexander’s stables.” 

After this, the governor of fort AJexandrium was 
taken into custody; and accused of having prom¬ 
ised Alexander and Aristobulus to receive them 
into his fortress, and to deliver up the royal 
treasury which was lodged there. The governor 
suffered the rack with great resolution, and 
maintained that nothing was more false than 
this accusation; but his son coming in, confess¬ 
ed whatever they desired, and even produced let¬ 
ters from Alexander, whose purport ran thus: 
“ As soon as we have executed what we have de¬ 
signed, we shall come to you; therefore be ready 
to receive us into your castle, according to your 
promise.” Herod having seen these letters, no 
longer doubted but his sons had prepared an 
ambush for. him. Alexander affirmed that he 
12 * 
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never wrote these letters ; but that Diophanlu- 
had counterfeited his hand-writing. Herod was 
then at Jericho, and having produced before an 
assembly of the people, those persons whom the 
violence of torment had forced 'to accuse his 
sons, tl»e people stoned them; and had done the 
same by Alexander and Aristobulus, if the king 
had not sent Pheroras and Ptolemy, to prevent 
them. 

Herod having confined the two princes in different 
prisons, commanded them to relate the whole 
conspiracy in writing. Alexander and Aristobu¬ 
lus wrote, that indeed they had desired to retire 
to the king of Cappadoeia, but had by no means 
conspired against their father’s life: that they 
should have been very glad if Tyrannus, one of 
their accusers, had been examined more strictly; 
whom the people, of Jericho, pnshed on by the 
emissaries of Antipater, had stoned. The king 
commanded Alexander to be brought, fettered 
as he was, to the princess Glaphyra, his wife, to 
know from her, whether she were not an accom¬ 
plice with his son in the designs against him. 
The sight of liar husband in so melancholy a 
condition, drew Trom her bitter lamentations, 
and a torrent of tears: she protested that she was 
guilty of nothing ; but, that, indeed, to free her¬ 
self from the uneasiness she suffered, she had 
resolved to retire, with her husband, to the king 
of Cappadocia, her father, and from thence to 
Rome. Herod wrote to Arehelaus, complaining, 
that he too was involved in the conspiracy with 
his sons, without giving him intelligence; at the 
same time, he wrote to Augustus, accusing his 
sons of plotting against his life, and of designing 
to fly out of his dominions. 

Augustus answered, that if his sons were convicted 
of having attempted his life, he might punish 
them as parricides; but if they were guilty only 
of a desire to withdraw, he should treat them 
with gentleness : that he advised to eall a coun¬ 
cil at Berytus, in Phoenicia, composed of his 
friends, and of Arehelaus, king of Cappadoeia, 
wherein to deliberate, how he should proceed 
with his children. Herod, in compliance with 
this advice, convened as many of his friends as 
he thought proper, at Berytus; but would not 
invite Arehelaus; nor Alexander and Aristobu¬ 
lus , he left them at Platane, a village of the 
Sidonians, not far from Berytus, that they might 
be at hand, if it were necessary for them to ap¬ 
pear. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xvi. cap. 17. 

Herod entered the assembly, wbich consisted of a 
hundred and fifty persons, and began, himself, to 
accuse his sons, with great. vehemence and pas- 
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sion: after he had spoken in terms very unbe¬ 
coming a father, he said, “ that not only Augus¬ 
tus had made him master of his sens’ destiny, 
but, that the very laws of the Jews declared, 
that if a son were accused by his parents, and 
they put their hands upon his head, all present 
should stone him, and put him to death,” Deut. 
xxi. 18,19, 20. Adding, “ that though he might 
treat his sons in this manner, after the crimes 
whereof they stood convicted, yet he was willing 
to have the opinion of this council, and expected 
his friends would join him, in giving an exam¬ 
ple of that just severity to future generations, 
which ought to be exercised on inhuman and 
unnatural children.” 

Saturninus, a man of consular dignity, who was at 
the head of the assembly, was for punishing 
Alexander and Aristobulus—but not with death. 
His three Bons, who were present, were of the 
same opinion: but Yolumnius pronounced, that 
they deserved death; and the majority gave the 
same advice; so that their death was resolved 
on by a plurality of voices. Ilerod, therefore, 
carried them to Tyre; and Nicholas, of Damas¬ 
cus, being just arrived there m>in Rome, the king 
asked, “ what his friends thought of his sons ?” 
Nicholas answered, that general opinion was for 
their imprisonment, till he had at leisure taken 
liis resolution. Herod was a long time thought¬ 
ful : and, at last, determined to carry them to 
Csesarea. 

The whole city was in great expectation of what 
eourse Herod would take in this juncture. Every 
one pitied the two princes, but no one dared to 
speak plainly, lor fear of incurring the king’s 
displeasure. One of Herod’s old soldiers, called 
Tyro, who had a son of the same age with Alex¬ 
ander, having ventured on the liberty of making 
some pretty sharp remonstrances to the king, on 
thiB matter, telling him that the officers, the 
soldiers, and the body of the people compassion¬ 
ated the young princes, and pitied their fate; 
the king, losing all patience, commanded the 
soldier and his son to be seized, and all whom 
he had named; having put the old soldier and his 
son to the torture, the old man declared, that he 
had formed a resolution to kill the king, and to 
expose himself for the love of Alexander, .to 
any sort of punishment. The king, after this, 
thought of nothing more than of accomplishing 
his intention of dispatching his sons. He sent 
them to Sebaste, (otherwise Samaria) and order¬ 
ed them there to he strangled. Their bodies 
were eariied to the castle of Alexandrium, where 
thfl^ansestars, hy the mother’s side, had gen¬ 


erally been huried. Thus died Alexander and Ar- 
istobulus, sons of Herod the Great and Mariam- 
ne, a.m. 3999, one year before the birth qf J. C. 
and four before the usual computation of a.d. 

[The reader is desired to pay particular attention 
to the history of the behaviour of Herod to his 
two sons, as above; because, it has a strong con¬ 
nection with the gospel histories of the massacre 
of the infants—for the king who could slay his 
own sons, would not scruple to slay those of 

■ others; and it suggests clear reasons for the 
alarm of the whole city, and of the priests, of 
whom Herod inquired, where the Messiah should 
be born ? also, for the flight of Joseph and Mary 
into Egypt, and for their fear of returning again, 
into Judea, under the pow er of his successor, 
who, they supposed, might very probably inherit 
his cruel and tyrannical disposition, &e. Ac. 

Josephus relates, that Glaphyra, Alexander’s wife, 
having been sent back, by Herod, to her father, 
Archelaus, she married, for her second husband, 
Juba, king of Mauritania ; and that afterward 
she married Archelaus (a son of Herod, by anoth¬ 
er wife, consequently) brother to Alexander, her 
first husband. One night, her first husband, 
Alexander, appeared to Glaphyra, and reproach¬ 
ed her w ith the little love she had for him ; since, 
not content with a second marriage, she had 
contracted a third, with his brother, Archelaus. 
“ For this reason,” added he, “ I am determined 
to show you, that my affection is more constant 
than yours; and, as a proof that I have not for¬ 
gotten you, within five days I will take you once 
more to myself; and deliver you from the infa¬ 
my in which you now live.” Accordingly, Gla¬ 
phyra died at the end of five days. Joseph. 
Antiq. lib. xvii. cap. lfi. 

VUI. Alexander, a Jewish impostor, of the city 
of Sidon, who so nearly resembled in person Al¬ 
exander, son of Herod and Mariamne, of whom 
we have been speaking, that all who had been 
acquainted with him, were persuaded that this 
was really Alexander himself; Antiq. lib. xvii. 
cap. 14. He gave out, that liis brother, Aristo¬ 
bulus, and he, had been delivered from death by 
the kindness of a friend, who had substituted 
others at the time when they were to have keen 
executed. He came into the irie of Crete, where 
all the Jews owned him as the 9on of Herod; 
and furnished him with money to provide an 
equipage, and make a journey to Rome. He 
landed at Puzzuolo, where the Jews received 
him with honour; Herod’s friends, and they who 
had known Alexander most iniinntoiy, were de¬ 
ceived by his great rcBesablanee to him, so that 
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the Jews of Rome crowded to meet him ; and 
he entered the city with a train that might be¬ 
come a king. 

Augustus was the only person who was not deluded ; 
the air of this man, and his hands, hardened by 
labour, discovered to him, that he was an im¬ 
postor : he first asked him, “ what was become 
of his brother, Aristobulus; and why he did not 
come to Rome, to share in either his good or 
bad fortune ?” He answered, that he was in the 
isle of Cyprus ; that he was left behind there, 
because they would not both expose themselves 
to the dangers of the sea; in order that if any 
misfortune should befal one of them, the other 
might be preserved. Augustus took this young 
man aside, and putting on a serious air, said to 
him, “ If you will declare the truth to me, I 
promise to dismiss you, without taking away 
your life. Tell me, then, who you are, and who 
has engaged you to play the counterfeit in this 
manner ; for you are not of an age to form an 
intrigue of this nature of yourself.” The young 
man, unable to persist longer in his falsehood 
before the emperor, confessed the whole eheat 
to him; and Augustus, not to violate the prom¬ 
ise he had made, sent him to the gallies, because 
he was a corpulent and robust fellow; and put 
to death the person who had persuaded him to 
aet this part. This happened some time after 
the death of Herod, a.m. 4001; of J. C. 1; and 
three years before the vulgar era, or a.d. 
Joseph. Antiq. lib. xvii. cap. 14. 

IX. Alexander, son of Phasael and Salampso, 
Herod’s sister. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xvii. cap. 7. 

X. Alexander, son of Alexander, the son of Her¬ 
od, and Glaphyra, daughter to the king of Cap¬ 
padocia. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xvii. cap. 17. 

XI. Alexander, son of Tigranes, and grandson 
of Alexander, who was put to death by Herod. 
He married Jotapc, the daughter of Antiochus, 
king of Comagena. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xvii. 
cap. 7. 

XII. Alexander, a Jew of Cyrene, was accused 
by ruffians, before Catullus, governor of that 
province, and by him put to death, about a.d. 73. 
Joseph, de Bello, lib. vii. cap. 38. 

XIII. Alexander, son of Simon, the Cyrenian, 
and brother of Rufus, who assisted our Saviour 
in carrying one part of his cross, as he was go¬ 
ing to mount Calvary. Mark xv. 21. 

XIV. Alexander Lysimachus, Alabarch of 
Alexandria, brother to Philo, the Jew. Some 
believe, that this was the Alexander who was in 
company with the priests, when the apostles 
were carried before the senate, to give an ac¬ 


count of their doctrine and conduct, Acts iv. 6 ; 
a.d. 34. This Alexander was the wealthiest 
Jew of his time. He made rich presents to the 
teipple, and w as the father of Tiberius Alexan¬ 
der, who renounced the religion of the Jews, 
and turned Pagan. Alexander Lysimachus had 
the management of the empress Antonia’s af¬ 
fairs. Caligula put him in prison ; and he was 
not liberated till the reign of Claudius, Caligu¬ 
la’s successor. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xx. cap. 3. 
Ibid. lib. xix. cap. 4. 

XV. Alexander, a Jew, of Ephesus, who ad¬ 
dressed the rabble that elamoured against St. 
Paul, and endeavoured to appease them : but 
when he appeared in the assembly, and was 
known to be a Jew, the Ephesians cried out 
more vehemently, “ Great is Diana of the Ephe¬ 
sians !” It is not known whether this Alexander 
was for or against St. Paul ; whether he waa 
then a Jew, or a convert to Christianity, Acta 
xix. 33. a.d. 57. 

XVI. Alexander, an artificer in copper, mention¬ 
ed by St. Paul to Timothy, 1 Thu. i.19,20. The 
apostle excommunicated him and Ilymenseus, 
because they had blasphemed against the truth. 

[I rather think he was not excommunicated, but 
taught by suffering. Vide Fragment, No 153. 
No. 6. “ Of Satan.”] 

I. ALEXANDRA, otherwise Salome ; for Sa¬ 
lome, in Hebrew, signifies much the same as 
Alexandra in Greek ; as Alexandra in Greek,, 
is equivalent to Salome in Hebrew. N. B. In 
the later times of the Hebrew government, i. e. 
after the Greek conquests, &c. and predomi¬ 
nance in Syria, &c. almost all the Jews had two 
names; one Greek, the other Hebrew, or Syriac, 
Cvide Names,) shclomch nnbt?, signifies pacifica, 
felfoc : ’AAe£*v«W, may signify, one who assists 
men, or one who protects them against the vio¬ 
lence of other men. 

Alexandra was first wife to Aristobulus, (sirnamed 
Philellen, or lover of the Greeks,) by whom she 
had no children. She afterward married Alex¬ 
ander Jannseus, brother to Aristobulus, her first 
husband. Vide Alexander Jannjecs. She 
lived twenty-seven years with him ; and when 
she saw him ready to expire before the castle of 
Bagaba, which he was then besieging, she rep¬ 
resented to him the sad condition in which she 
and her children would be left, beeause the Jew s 
had always, and almost unanimously, opposed 
him. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiii. cap. 23. 

Alexander answered, that, first, she should eoneeal 
his death from the soldiers, till Ragaba was tak¬ 
en j secondly, that when she was returned t®. 
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Jerusalem, she should send for (lie principal Phar¬ 
isees, whose power w as very great among the 
Jews, w hether to reader odious those w hom they 
hated, or to recommend tlicir favourites to the 
esteem and friendship of the people. “ When, 
therefore, they are come to you,” says he, “ show 
them my body, tell them you leave it absolutely 
at their disposal; that they may throw it into 
the common sewer, if they please, without bu¬ 
rial, and abuse it in every way they can suggest, 
in revenge for the little consideration I have had 
toward them ;—but add, that you resolve to do 
nothing without their approbation, and advice, 
in the pivernmeot of the kingdom; and, assure 
y ourself, they will perform funeral honours for 
me, in a more splendid manner than you would 
do yourself; and they will be so pleased with 
tliis deference you pay them, as to let y ou gov¬ 
ern in peace.” 

Alexandra followed the advice of her husband; and 
the Pharisees, won by these marks of respect 
from the queen, began publicly to praise the 
king as a prince who had governed with great 
justice ; as having deserved all imaginable hon¬ 
ours from the people, and a funeral performed 
with (he utmost magnificence. The people w ere 
.easily persuaded to adopt the Pharisees’ opinion, 
and never was any prince buried more pompously 
■than king Alexander Jannanis. This prince left 
two sons, Hircanus and Aristobulus; he gave the 
regency to the queen, Alexandra, who governed 
peaceably and happily; because she always seem¬ 
ed to disapprove whatever her husband had done 
against the people : indeed, she had no more, 
properly, than the title of queen, the Pharisees 
governing in her name; notw ithstanding, sonic 
affairs of consequence she undertook without 
their direction ; and kept a good number of sold¬ 
iers in her pay,j so that she was formidable to 
her neighbours, and obliged them to give her 
hostages. Joseph. Autiq. lib. xiii. eap. 2*. 

Under her government, the country enjoyed peace; 
no enemy from abroad disturbed their tranquil¬ 
lity. The Pharisees were the only persons who 
caused any disturbance, by demanding of the 
queen, that she would revenge the death of 800 
men, who had been crucified by king Alexander 
Jannseus, and would deliver up those who had 
promoted this act of inhumanity: they also, first 
ordered one, Diogenes,to be despatched, and after 
him another; so that none of Alexander’s friends 
could be secure of their lives. At last, the prin¬ 
cipal persons about the court, and they who had 
served in the late king’s armies, came to the 
palace, with Aristobulus, her son, at their head, 


and showing sufficiently by their air. that what 
had passed had not been agreeable to them, they 
demanded of the queen, that if no consideration 
could be obtained for their old service, she would, 
at least, permit them to retire, and to secure 
their lives from the Pharisees. Aristobulus ex¬ 
pressed his dissatisfaction more than the rest. 
and spoke to his mother with great vehemence. 
The queen, not knowing what better to adopt, 
distributed these old officers into the several for¬ 
tresses of the country ; but put none of them 
into the castles of Hireanium, Alexandrium, and 
Maehserus, whither she had removed every 
thing valuable. 

Sometime after, Alexandra sent her son, Aristo¬ 
bulus, toward Damascus, with troops, against 
Ptolemy Mennseus, who very much incommoded 
that city: but Aristobulus returned, without do¬ 
ing any thing memorable. After tliis, Tigranes 
eoming to besiege Ptolemais, Alexandra sent am¬ 
bassadors to him, with great presents, desiring 
him not to undertake any thing against her do¬ 
minions. Tigranes received the ambassadors 
favourably, promised to regard the queen’s re¬ 
quest, and was soon after obliged to return into 
Armenia, to oppose Lueullus, who was ravaging 
that country. 

At last, queen Alexandra falling dangerously ill, 
Aristobulus, her son, thought it convenient to 
execute a design he had long formed, lie went 
by night, attended only by one servant, and vis¬ 
ited all the castles where his father’s friends 
commanded, in order to make himself master of 
them, and to prevent the Pharisees from seizing 
the government. The next day, when it was 
light, and it was known that Aristobulus was ab¬ 
sent, the queen suspected that he was gone upon 
some enterprise, and was confirmed in her sus¬ 
picion. when couriers came from various parts 
to inform her that the fortresses had mostly sur¬ 
rendered, one after another, to Aristobulus. 

This news threw her into great consternation ; or¬ 
ders were given for seizing the wife and children 
of Aristobulus, whom he had left at Jerusalem, 
and they were kept in the fortress adjoining the 
temple. In the mean time,Aristobulus got pos¬ 
session of twenty-two places of strength, and Was 
soon at the head of a great number of troops, 
which came in voluntarily to serve him. Hirca¬ 
nus, his brother, and the principal persons of the 
nation, came to the queen, and desired her to 
put things into some order; but her indisposition 
no longer permitted her to think of war. She 
died soon after, aged seventy-three, having been 
nine years regent, a.m. 5935; ante a.d. 69. 
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II . Alexandra, daughter of Aristobulus, and trife 
of Philippion, son of Ptolemy Mennseus, prince 
rf Chalcis, a province situated between Libanus 
and Antilibanus. Ptolemy himself falling in 
love with Alexandra, killed Philippion, and 
married his widow, Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiv. cap. 

• 

III. Alexandra, daughter of the high-priest, Ilir- 
eanus, and wife to Alexander, son of Aristobulus 
(which Aristobulus was brother to the high- 

riest, Hircanus, and son of Alexander Jannseus, 
ing of the Jews.) This Alexandra was mother 
of Mariamne, wife of Herod the Great, and of 
Aristobulus, who was invested with the high- 
priesthood, but enjoyed it one year only, being 
drowned in a bath at Jericho, by procuration of 
Herod. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xv. cap. 3. 

Herod having put to death the high-priest, Hirca¬ 
nus, sent for Annanel, a priest, from Babylon, on 
whom he conferred the higli-priesthood: Alex¬ 
andra was so provoked at it, that she wrote to 
Cleopatra of Egypt, the wife, or mistress of An¬ 
tony, entreating her to solicit the pontificate 
from Antony, for her son, Aristobulus, brother 
to Mariamne, and grandson to Hircanus. Joseph. 
Antiq, lib. xv. cap. 2. Antony having heard 
much of Mariamne’s beauty, and of Aristobulus, 
desired Herod, by letter, to send Aristobulus to 
him: Herod excused himself, and, overpowered 
by the solicitations of his wife, Mariamne, gave 
the high-priesthood to Aristobulus, his brother- 
in-law, but got rid of him very soon ; in the mean 
while, he complained mightily of Alexandra, and 
of her addresses to Antony; he commanded her 
to continue in the palace, and not to intermeddle 
in affairs: the king had her narrowly observed, 
so that she could neither do nor say any thing, 
but what was immediately reported to him. 

Alexandra, enraged to see herself thus reduced to 
captivity, wrote to Cleopatra, and complained of 
it. Joseph. Antiq. cap. 3. Cleopatra advised her, 
by all means, to withdraw with her son, Aristo¬ 
bulus, into Egypt; where she would receive them. 
Alexandra, accordingly, provided two biers, or 
coffins, one for herself, the other for her son; 
and gave orders for carrying these two coffins 
on board a vessel, which waited for them at sea: 
but one of Alexandra’s slaves discovered this in¬ 
tention to Herod, who gave directions for seiz¬ 
ing her and her son, at the instant when they 
were conveying away in the manner projected : 
however, he did not treat her ill, apprehending 
the resentment of Cleopatra, and that she might 
do him some ill office with Mark Antony. 

After Herod had procured the death of Aristobu¬ 


lus, Alexandra’s son, this princess pretended to 
believe that it was purely accidental, but she 
waited for an opportunity of revenge. She re¬ 
lated to Cleopatra what had passed, and the daily 
danger of her life : Cleopatra, touched with her 
misfortune, importuned Antony to avenge the 
death of that young prince, and prevailed with 
him, to order Herod to appear before him, and 
clear himself of the erime. Herod went, but so 
wrought on Antony by his presents, that he de¬ 
clared, Herod, being king of the Jews, was ac¬ 
countable to no man for his actions, Joseph. 
Antiq. lib. xv. cap. 4. 

In the mean time, a report spread, that Antony had 
put Herod to death; whereupon, Alexandra so¬ 
licited Joseph, Herod’s uncle, who governed in 
his absence, that she and Mariamne might be 
carried to the Roman legions, for their personal 
security, if any disturbance should happen: but 
this was not executed, because they received 
letters from Herod, which contradicted the ru¬ 
mour. When this prince returned to Jerusalem, 
being informed by liis sister, Salome, of all that 
had passed, he ordered Alexandra to be elosely 
confined, and put in fetters. 

Herod having put to death his wife Mariamne, her 
mother, Alexandra, fearing the same fate, pre¬ 
tended to condemn her daughter’s conduct, and 
when she was led to the place of execution, load¬ 
ed her with abuse, and would have assaulted her, 
which all the spectators regarded as folly and 
baseness, beneath contempt. The grief of Her¬ 
od, after the death of Mariamne, caused an in¬ 
disposition, which reduced him very low; and 
Alexandra, thinking him at the last extremities, 
solicited the governors of the two forts in Jeru¬ 
salem, to put them into her hands, and to secure 
them for Herod’s children by Mariamne, to pre¬ 
vent others, if the king should die, from getting 
possession of them : the governors, who did not 
love Alexandra, gave immediate intelligence to 
Herod: and he, without any delay, gave orders 
for despatching her, which orders were instantly 
executed; a.m. 3976; ante a.d. 28. Joseph. 
Antiq. lib. xv. cap. 11. 

ALEXANDRIA, a celebrated city in Egypt, built 
by Alexander the Great, a.m. 3673; ante a.d. 
331. situated between the Mediterranean and 
the lake Mceris. Arrian, lib. 3. Strabo, lib. 17. 
Pausan. in Eliacis. A village called Rachotis, 
stood near this port. Dinocratcs, a celebrated 
architect, drew the plan, and gave the dimensions 
of this new city. Alexandria is pretty often men¬ 
tioned in the Latin version of those books of $he 
Old Testament, which were written before Alex- 
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'• but this name is sot in the original He¬ 
brew. 

The Arabians say, that Alexandria was called Ca- 
issonn, before .Alexander the Great rebuilt it. 
IPHerbelot. BibL Orient, p. 320, Dinocrates was 
the same architect who rebuilt the temple of 
Diana, at Ephesus, fie directed the construc¬ 
tion of this new city ; but, that it might be car¬ 
ried on with more diligence, Alexander appoint. 
«d Cleomenes, one of his captains, to act as sur¬ 
veyor. Cleonienes was of Xaueratis, in Egypt. 
Justin call-, him the founder of Alexandria, as 
having contributed greatly to the improvement 
of it. 

Arklreus, Alexander’s brother, was eharged with 
the care of carrying the corpse of that prince 
from Babylon, where he died, to Alexandria. 
He employed two years in preparations for the 
funeral pomp, which is described by Diodorus 
Sieulus. There had been a prophecy current, 
that the place where Alexander should be bnried, 
would rise to great prosperity : the governors, 
therefore, of several towns and provinces, disput¬ 
ed the honour and advantage of possessing hi - bod v. 
It was proposed to convey it to Aigui, in Mace¬ 
donia, where, generally, the Macedonian kings 
were buried; but Egypt prevailed. His body 
was deposited first at Memphis, and afterward 
at Alexandria: it is said to have been enclosed 
in a coffin of gold, and to have been embalmed in 
honey. Arrian. Quint. Curt. fee. Justin, lib. 
xiii. cap. 4. Said Si!. Batrik. 

Alexandria belonged to the Greeks, then to the 
Romans, then to the Greeks again, till it was 
taken by the Mahometan Arabians, while Omar 
III. was ealiph. The happy situation of this eity, 
between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, at¬ 
tracted the commerce of the east and west, and 
soon made it one of the most flourishing cities 
in the world. When the Arabians took it, there 
were in it four thousand palaces, four thousand 
bagnios, forty thousand Jews paying tribute, four 
hundred squares, and twelve thousand persons 
who sold herbs and fruits. This city, formerly 
so rich and powerful, has now little remarkable, 
besides its ruins, the remains of its past grandeur. 
The Egyptians, or Copts, call it generally Ra- 
ehot, this being, as we have observed, the name 
of the old village, in the room whereof it was 
built. Bibl. Orient, p. 320. There not. p. l. lib. 
ii. cap. 1, 2. Fide No-ammox and Thebes. 

The Christians, at this day, reverence the ehurehes 
of Alexandria, dedicated to St. Mark and St. 
Catharine j that of St Mark; is celebrated for 


the tomb of that evangelist, whose b o dy was car¬ 
ried away by the Venetians (r id* Mark.) There 
is a picture in it, which, say the Copts, who arc 
possessors of this ebureh, was painted by St. 
Luke; it represents i he archangel, 8t. Miifoni I. 
id a little more than half length, with a sword in 
his hand. 

There are some remain.' of Cleopatra’s magnificent 
palaee : and, without the eity, is a pillar, very 
much admired, the shaft whereof is six fathoms 
high, all of one p i ece, of admirable granite. 
Granite is a very bard stone, composed as M were, 
of grains, which some pretend, the ancient- had 
the seeret of dissolving. It is the largest eolamn 
any where to be seen ; and is usually ealled Pom- 
pey’s pillar; [but, more probably, was erected in 
honour of the emperor Sevens, according to the 
Arabian historians, supported by other circum¬ 
stances.] 

After the death of Alexander the Great, Ptolemy, 
sirnamed Soter, who had been captain of his 
guards, conveyed his remains to Alexandria, 
and made this eity the capital of his kingdom. 
Hie Ptolemys, his successors, reigned there 293 
years. The Jews had great c or r esp ondence 
with these kings of Egypt ; for a list of whom, 
vide Egypt. 

[The commerce of Alexandria was very great, 
especially in corn (for Egypt was considered as 
the granary of Rome) so that, the centurion 
might readily “ find a ship of Alexandria—corn- 
laden—sailing into Italy.” Actsxxvii. 6. Apollos 
was born at Alexandria, Acts xviii. 24. 

The Alexandrian school of the Jews, and after¬ 
ward of the Christians, was long in the highest 
esteem : and, we have reason to think, that the 
Christian school at Alexandria, besides produc¬ 
ing many eloquent preachers, paid great attention 
to the copying out the books of the holy Scrip¬ 
tures : of whieh we have an instance in that very 
ancient MS. now extant in the British Museum, 
known by the name of the Alexandrian MS. be¬ 
cause written by Thee la, a noble virgin of that 
city.] 

Alexandria received the gospel, by the ministry of 
St. Mark, about a.d. 59, or 60. He suffered 
martyrdom there toward the year 68. and was 
succeeded by Anian, whom he had converted in 
his first voyage to this city. The Jews were very 
numerous in this city; they had several fine syn¬ 
agogues, and were permitted to have a particu¬ 
lar magistrate of their own nation, to decide 
matters in dispute among them, according to their 
own laws. The Alexandrian Jews had likewise 
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a synagogue at Jerusalem, where was an acade¬ 
my for the instruction of their youth in the law, 
and in the Hebrew language: and the History 
of the Acts informs us, that the Jews of this 
synagogue were among the warmest opposers of 
St. Stephen. Aets vii. 9. 

ALEXANDRIUM, a castle built by Alexander 
Jannseus, king of the Jews, on the top of a 
■mountain, near Corea. We do not know, dis¬ 
tinctly, where Corea was, but it was the princi¬ 
pal city of Judea, on the side of Samaria, in the 
way to Jericho, toward the frontiers of Ephraim 
and Benjamin. Gabinius demolished this castle, 
but Herod rebuilt it: the princes of Alexander 
Jannseus’ family were mostly buried here. Hith¬ 
er, Herod ordered the bodies of his sons, Alex¬ 
ander and Aristobulus, to be carried, who had 
been put to death at Sebaste (otherwise Samaria.) 
See Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiii. cap. 24 ; xvi. cap. 2 ; 
xiv. cap. 6. & 10. lib. v. de Bello, cap. 4. & Antiq. 
lib. xiv. cap. 6. Antiq. lib. xiv. cap. 10. Ibid, 
lib. xiv. cap. 27. Ibid. lib. xvi. cap. ult. 

ALEX AS, third husband of Salome, sister to Her¬ 
od the Great. Alexas and Salome were the 
persons to whom Herod sent orders for execut¬ 
ing, as soon as he expired, those Jews whom he 
had confined in the Hippodrome, at Jericho; 
that all Judea, being afflicted at the death of so 
many persons of quality, might appear, at least, 
to mourn for their king: but Alexas, instead of 
obeying such cruel orders, set them all at liber¬ 
ty, directly as the king’s eyes were closed; 
whereby he procured the esteem and friendship 
of the Jews,. a.m. 4000 ; ante a.d. 4. Joseph. 
Antiq. lib. xvii. cap. 10. 

ALIAN, J’bn, : leaves ; from n*?y halah, or 
oleh: otherwise, exalted; from ir 1 ?;? helion, or 
oliun. 

ALIAN, eldest son of Shobal, the son of Seir, 
1 Chron. i. 40. 

ALLEGORY, is a figurative discourse, which em¬ 
ploys terms appropriate to one thing, to signify 
another: it is a metaphor prolonged and pursu¬ 
ed : for example, when the prophets represent 
the Jews under the allegory of a vine, planted, 
cultivated, watered, by the hand of God, but 
Which, instead of producing good fruit, brings 
forth sour grapes; and so of others. 

[The same, when the apostle compares the two 
covenants of Sinai and the gospel; or Jerusalem 
that “ now isand the heavenly Jerusalem ; 
“ which things,” says he, “ may be allegorized.” 
As this was a common manner among the Jews, 
in writing to Jews, he adopts their custom ; in 
which having been deeply learned, he could, no 
vojl. i. 13 


doubt, have greatly enlarged : but then, where 
had been the power of the cross of Christ ; the 
genuine unsophisticated doctrines of the gospel ?] 

Allegories are frequent in Scripture, as well as 
metaphors, parables, similitudes, and compari¬ 
sons. The Jews, says St. Jerom, and, in gen¬ 
eral, the people of Syria and Palestine, were 
fond of this sort of figurative discourse, and 
made use of it in almost every thing they said; 
so is all the East. One principal business of a 
commentator is, to distinguish betw een the alle¬ 
gorical and literal meaning of passages, and to 
reduce the allegorical to the literal sense. The 
ancient Jews, as the Therapeutse, the Book of 
Wisdom, Josephus, and Philo (and, in imitation 
of them, many of the fathers) turned even the 
historical passages of the Scripture into allego¬ 
ries ; and such places where the literal sense is 
most clear. These allegorical explanations may 
edify, perhaps, but they are good for little else : 
they cannot justly be produced as proofs of any 
thing; unless where Christ, or his apostles, 
have so applied them. Vide Sense or Scrip¬ 
ture. Hieronym. in Matth. xviii. Philo de vita 
eontemplativa, p. 901. Wisd. xviii. 24. & alibi 
srepius. Joseph. Proemio, in lib. Antiq. ad finem. 
Phocius, Cod. 105. 

The aneient philosophers and poets also used to 
explain things in general allegorically : Pytha¬ 
goras instructed his disciples in this symbolical 
manner, believing it to be the most proper meth¬ 
od of explaining religious doctrines, and that it 
was a help to memory. Euclid, of Megara, did, 
indeed, forbid the use of allegories and emblems, 
as fit on ly to render things obscure: and Socrates 
taught in a manner the most natural and simple, 
excepting those ironies which he sometimes in¬ 
terspersed in his discourses; but the philoso¬ 
phers, for the most part, were excessively fond 
of allegories, and mystical theology : and the 
Christian writers of the early ages, in this par¬ 
ticular, too much resembled them. 

ALLELUIA, or Hallelu-jah, rviYm: praise the 
Lord ; or, praise to the Lord. A Hebrew word, 
compounded of iY?n hallelu, praise ye, and rv jah , 
the Lord. 

ALLELUIA, or Hallelu-iah : praise the Lord. 
This word oceurs at the beginning* or at the end 
of many Psalms. Vide St. Jerom, or the Author 
printed under his name, on Psalms cv. Mleluia 
was sung on solemn days of rejoicing ; “ And 
all her streets (i. e. of Jerusalem) shall sing al¬ 
leluia,” says f obit, speaking of the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem, Tob. xui. 18. St. John in the Reve¬ 
lations, says. Rev. xix. 1, 3,4,6. « He heard a 
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great voice of much people in heaven, who cried, 
alleluia ; and the twenty-four elders, and the 
four living creatures fell down, and worshipped 
God, sitting on his throne, saying, alleluia .” 

'rhis expression of joy and praise was transferred 
from the synagogue to the church. At the fu¬ 
neral of Fabiola, “ several psalms were sung with 
loud alleluias,” says Jerotn, in Obit. Fabiolte ; 
and, in Epitaph io Paulte, “the monks of Pales¬ 
tine, were aw akened at their midnight watchings, 
with the singing of alleluias.” It is still occa¬ 
sionally used in devotional psalmody. 

{An expression in sound very similar to this, seems 
to have been used by many nations, who can 
hardly be supposed to have borrowed it from the 
Jews. Is it impossible, that this is one of the 
most ancient expressions of devotion ? From the 
Greeks’ using lAtAsu i> j, as a solemn beginning 
and ending of their hymns to Apollo, it should 
seem, that they knew it: it is said also, to have 
been heal'd among the Indians in America : and 
•Alla, alia —as the name of God, is used in great 
part of the East: also in composition. 'What 
might be the primitive stock which has furnish¬ 
ed such spreading branches ?] 

ALLON, Jibu, otfAflJn: an oak; from n*7K alia: 
otherwise, strong; from Vk el, or ail. 

ALLON, of the tribe of Simeon, son of Jedaiah, 
and father of Shiphi, 1 Chron. iv. 37 . 

ALLOPIIYLI, atMo^uAoi: a Greek term, which 
signifies, properly, strangers; but the Hebrew 
term to which it corresponds, is generally taken, 
in the Old Testament, to signify the Philistines. 

ALLUSII, or Ollush, enty, <*iAh f: paste, or dough ; 
from syiS lush, to knead. 

\LLUSH, or Alush. The Israelites being in the 
wilderness of Sliur, departed from Doplikali to 
Allush, and from thence to Rephidim, Num. 
xxxiii. 13. In Judith, chap. i. 9. Gr. Chcllus, 
or Chalus, and Kades, are set down as pretty 
near each other. Eusebius and St. Jcrom, fix 
Allush, in Idumea, about Gabala, /. e. about Pe¬ 
tra, the capital of Arabia Pctrea; for, according 
to them, the Gabalene is near Petra. Euseb. & 
Hieron. in Onomastico, voce Idumea, & in Masa- 
vis, A in Allud vel Alius. 

Vllush is called likew ise Eluza, orChaluza: in the 
Accounts of the Empire, it is situated in the 
third Palestine; and is placed by Ptolemy, 
among the eities of Idumea. The Jerusalem 
Targum on Genesis xxv. 18. and on Exodus xvi. 
22. translates the desert of Seir, by Allush. 

ALMAH, or Olmeh, mty. This Hebrew word 
signifies properly a virgin; the authors of the 
books of the Maccabees, and Ecclesiasticus, 
speaking of the young unmarried women, give 


them the epithets, kept in — secluded — hidden, to 
distinguish them from married women, who oc¬ 
casionally appear in public. St. Jerom estab¬ 
lishes a distinction between bctliiila, a young 
woman, and atmah, a virgin, in that, the latter 
is one who never has been seen by men. This 
is its proper signification, in the Punic, or Phoe¬ 
nician language, which, as is well known, is 
the same as Ihe Hebrew. In this sense, it oc¬ 
curs in the famous passage of Isaiah vii. 14. 
“Behold, a virgin (almah) shall conceive, and 
bear a son.” The Hebrew has no term that 
more properly signifies a virgin, than almah ; 
but it must be confessed, without lessoning, how ¬ 
ever, the certainty or application of Isaiah’s 
prophecy, that sometimes, by mistake, for in¬ 
stance, a young woman, whether truly a virgin 
or not, is called almah. In like manner, in 
Latin, the name of rirgo is sometimes given to 
a y oung woman, w ho has not, strictly speaking, 
her virginity. St. Jcrom, in his Comment on 
Isaiah >fi. 14. remarks, that the prophet, declin¬ 
ed using the word bet hula, which signifies a young 
woman, or young person, but employed the term 
almah, which denotes a virgin, never seen by man. 
Ergo Alma non solum puella, sed cum 'Emrelnt, 
virgo abscondita & secreta qua nunquam tiro- 
rum patuerit aspectibns. This is the proper im¬ 
port of the word almah; which is derived from a 
root that signifies— 4,0 conceal. It is very well 
known, that young women, in the East, do not 
appear in public, but are shut up in their houses, 
and their mothers’ apartments, like nuns. Vide 
Philon. lib. contra Flae. &dc special, leg. The 
Chaldee Paraphrast, and the Septuagint, translate 
almah—.virgin, tj rnifomt ; Akiba, the famous 
Rabbin, a great enemy to Christ and Christians, 
who lived in the second century, understands it 
thus: the apostles and evangelists, and the Jews 
of our Saviour’s time, explained it thus, and ex¬ 
pected a Messiah born of a virgin ; and, farther, 
Mahomet, and his followers, acknowledge the 
virginity of the mother of our Lord. [Rab. A- 
kiba. in Gemar.] 

ADDITION, NO. I. 

Such are the remarks of Dorn Calmet ; which I 
think it not improper to enforce, by recalling the 
attention of the reader to the derivation of the 
word almah; —as hidden, secret, concealed: and 
the rather, because some places in which it oc¬ 
curs, have been greatly misapprehended. Some¬ 
times, to almah is added,« which had not known 
man.” In Joel i. 8. in our translation, “ La¬ 
ment like a virgin for her husband —it is hot 
almah in the original..— Almah occurs seven times 
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, in S.S. in jive, it is agreed, by Jews as well as 
Christians, that it imports a true virgin; the 
sixth, Prov. xxx. 19. we mean to consider; for, 
if this be properly understood, then the Jewish 
objections against the seventh, Isaiah vii. 14. 
will fall to the ground. 

Therfebe three things too wonderful for rae ; 

Yea, four, which I comprehend not; 

1. The way (or trace) of an eagle in the air; 

2* The way (or trace) of a serpent on a rock; 

3. The way for traced of a ship out at sea; 

4r. The way (or trace) of a man with a virgin ; 

LIKE to all which, is 

S. The behaviour of an adulterous woman. 

Who wipelh her mouth, and saith, 

“ I have done no wickedness.” 

Let us analyse the import of these similies : and 
see how they apply to the dissolute character 
consequent on prostitution: 

1 . An eagle in the air, leaves no trace of its pas¬ 
sage ; the air is too thin to retain any indica¬ 
tion of it: 

2. A serpent on a rock, glides along, leaving no 
impression on its surface; the rock is too hard 
to suffer any such impression : 

3. A ship at sea, leaves no furrow on the waves ; 
the waves are too yielding to maintain the track: 

Like to these insensibles, these non-iinpressibles, 
an adulteress is so abandoned in her sin, that in¬ 
stead of suffering remorse of conscience, she 
commits a great crime, and considers it as triv¬ 
ial, or rather, as innocent. 

These comparisons evidently agree with the sub¬ 
jects compared to them; in what, then, consists, 
so as to he illustrated by these comparisons, the 
non-impression of a young man with a maid ?— 
Tliis may be either 1. 'personal, or 2. mental. 

We have no need to recur to the immediate per¬ 
sona! connection of the sexes; nor to any thing 
relating to the strict tokens of virginity; which, 
having lost (while undetected) a young woman 
might still be considered as almah —though such 
is the sense adopted by eminent commentators. 

But, in referring this to mental non-impression. I 
think I propose an easier, yet stricter sense, in 
alluding to a fact, of which Solomon could not 
but have seen many instances, which might ex¬ 
cite liis wonder. Perhaps, the import of the 
simile is this .-—Where young women are kept 
closely shut up, the sexes have little opportunity 
of intercourse : there are no means, whereby a 
young man may engage the affections of a young 
woman, his designed consort; but she can only 
acquiesce in the choice made by her parents or 
frietjds—and I have often reflected, with sur¬ 
prise, when I considered, with what little regret, 
the lover proposed to a virgin, has been aban¬ 


doned by her, in favour of another party, per¬ 
haps little, if at all, better; she (almah) has 
transferred, as it were, her connection, and her 
person, with so little difficulty, to this later pro¬ 
posal, that, however she might seem to have 
encouraged the first, and even to have adopted 
him as her husband elect, he appears,. 

1. To have left no more track in her mind, than 
the eagle leaves in the air; 

2. To have made no more impression on her heart, 
than the serpent makes on the obdurate rock; 

3. To have left no more effect on her affections, 
than the ship leaves on the buoyant waves; 

4. To have raised no more compunction in her mind, 
than arises in that of the adulteress, who yields 
her person to several men. 

This comparison, then, seems to refer, not to the 
person, but to the mind, (the affections) of ai¬ 
mak ; since not only, if thus taken, are the other 
comparisons, at least, equally proper; but the 
reference to the adulteress is infinitely more ap¬ 
plicable and appropriate. And if this interpre¬ 
tation be admitted, wlueh seems to be, according 
to the general nature of the Proverbs, drawn 
from actual observation, from the nature and 
customs of the East, in the time of Solomon, as 
well as in the present day; then almah, here 
also, keeps its true, strict, and proper import, 
according to its constant usage: and the argu¬ 
ment of the Jews, against its being so taken in 
Isaiah, is totally obviated, since there will then 
he no passage, in which almah can be construed 
to mean otherwise than a pure virgin. 

For instances of such easy alienation, I shall mere¬ 
ly hint at Samson’s wife, who was given to one 
of his bridemen; and to David’s, who was given 
to Adriel: but many others might he noticed, 
and the reader cannot fail of remarking them in 
many articles of this work. 

I believe, if Solomon was living now, he would no 
less wonder at the coquetry, and jilting, which 
he need not go into the East to seek, hut might 
find, where young women are much more free to 
choose their partners in life, than they are there: 
surely the idea, according to which we have in¬ 
terpreted this verse, is the subject of familiar 
remark, and occurs but two frequently; though 
we must hope not so frequently as those inci¬ 
dents to which such versatility is compared. 

ADDITION, NO. II. 

As the passage Isaiah vii. 14. is of great moment 
to the Christian dispensation, it seems not im¬ 
proper, to endeavour to set it in its true light. 

It deserves notice, 1. That this prophecy is given 
by God himself; freely, and voluntarily, as 
chosen by him; we may therefore be certain. 
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there is somewhat included in it, which, to un¬ 
derstand, will reward, as well as justify, in¬ 
quiry. 2. That the prophet Isaiah, had already 
a young child (aged under two years,) in his arms; 
whom he took, by divine direction, and who was, 
undoubtedly, to subserve some purpose in this 
transaction. S. That a considerable part of this 
prophecy was fulfilled within the space of two, 
or less than three years, from the time when it 
was given. 4. That this prophecy was not giv¬ 
en to Ahaz solely ; but to the Home of David : 
so that, however it might assure him, as king, 
for the time being, other branches of that house 
were referred to by it; and nothing, that I per- 
eeive, hinders them from appropriating it to them¬ 
selves for comfort and support, &c. in any time 
or place. 

Vow, the nature of, and the conduct usual in, signif¬ 
icative prophecies, naturally divides them into 
two parts : 1. the sign given ; 2. the event pre¬ 
dicted. So, in the case of Hezekiah; the going 
back of the shadow, was the sign given; the 
lengthening of his life, was the event predicted : 
So Samuel gave several signs to Saul; in which, 
the receiving of bread, the meeting of the proph¬ 
ets, were signs given, to confirm his belief, in the 
certainty of the event, foretold to him—which 
was, his possession of the kingdom. 

In like manner, the son of Isaiah, was a sign to 
Ahaz ; “ Before a child, such as this, can dis¬ 
tinguish between good and evil, in the article of 
his diet, liking one thing, and disliking another, 
(which is an early principle in children) the land 
of Israel shall be liberated from its destroyers.” 
Such is the first sign, or first part of the sign; 
and its application to Ahaz, seems to be 1. to as¬ 
sure him of speedy deliverance; 2. that the house 
of David should not fail; 3. that there should 
again be prosperous times, in which butter and 
honey should be plentiful; 4. it insinuates a deli¬ 
cate rebuke to Ahaz :—why worship false gods, 
when such glorious tilings arc expected from 
your own family, and your own descendants ? of 
which, this promise reminds him. 

There seems also to be a second sign, or a second 
part of this sign, given by the prophet; r is. the 
actual begetting of a child at this time: for the 
prophet takes two witnesses, to record—What ? 
That, ul this time, the prophecy was given—that, 
at this time, it was written and dated—and that 
he, at this time, immediately having access to 
the prophetess, she conceived. Before the child 
thus conceived, could pronounce the words usual- 
ty first spoken by children (dada, mama ) the king 
of Assyria should plunder Damascus. 

Vow if the whole of this transaction had no refer¬ 
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ence beyond Ahaz—supposing what was spoken 
of Sheaijashub, might be of comfort to him, of 
what use could be the child to be begotten, or any 
thing said, or done, respecting him Z Why so 
much preparation for what might follow—what, 
if it did follow, was in the ordinary course of na¬ 
ture, at some distance from the birth ; and at a 
still greater distance from the period in which 
the child should be capable of speech—of what 
(instant) importance was all this to a king, about 
to be besieged in his capital; and seeking to 
provide water for the city, which expected an 
attack ; and which was the only remains of his 
kingdom, not overwhelmed by the enemy ? But 
this birth of a child, might very well serve as a 
second sign, or a second part, to that sign which 
had already been adapted to lighten his immedi¬ 
ate distress; as it looked somewhat more dis¬ 
tant, though not much, and as it earned his ex¬ 
pectations somewhat farther, though not very 
far: while, at the same time, it was very proper 
to be taken as a confirmation of the prophecy, 
respecting Emmanuel; e. gr. thus—if the pro- 

{ ihetcss continued barren—then the sign must 
ail; and such a thing might be: if the interval 
between this prophecy and the birth of a child 
by this prophetess, was very long, as several 
years, or even as two years; it would affect the 
prophecy accordingly: had it been a daughter 
instead of a son, then the prophecy would bo 
falsified :—and what could be more contingent, 
in respect of Isaiah ?—had the child died in the 
birth, or soon after, before it could name its la¬ 
ther or mother, where bad been the prophecy 
then ? But, if the child, being a son, was born 
according to the time of nature, reckoned from 
the day of the date, witnessed by Uriah and Je- 
berechiah, and the conditions therein mentioned; 
if it lived to a certain age, &c. then, from this 
accomplishment, it might be fairly inferred, there 
was something more than ordinary in this affair, 
and it might very well serve for the sign of a 
future event, however distant in succeeding ages 
that event might be. And such is the language 
of the prophet—“ the Lord himself shall give 
you a sign”— not the full termination, the ac¬ 
complishment of the propheey: but the sign, the 
earnest, of its complete fulfilment, at the period, 
appointed in the divine counsels. 

The inference is obvious : if the sign of the event 
be fulfilled, the event itself shall be fulfilled in its 
time—it is true, the event is wonderful ; but 
then the sign is extraordinary: the event is, 
doubtless, above the course of nature ; but then 
the sign is not according to the customary pro¬ 
cedure of nature, though it cannot be called 
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absolutely contrary to it. In short, it seems to 
me, probable, that Isaiah, in some degree, imi¬ 
tated the faith of Abraham, Rom. iv. 19. and 
depended for the accomplishment of this predic¬ 
tion (by his personal instrumentality) on the 
same power as had commissioned him to utter 
this prophecy. 

N. B. The division of chap. vii. from chap. viii. 
seems to me to obscure this transaction, by di¬ 
viding what has a mutual reference. I think also, 
the discourses relate to Emmanuel for some 
chapters after this ; Le. to the end of the twelfth. 

There is a question or two remaining, on the cir¬ 
cumstances of this prophecy, which, though they 
do not affect its application, yet afford matter of 
speculative inquiry at least: 1. The name of the 
person to whom Isaiah approached, is translated 
“ prophetess and it is usually said, because she 
was the prophet’s wife : but, if so, this is the 
only place in which the word has this sense, 
though it is applied several times to women. 
2. She might not be, and probably was not, the 
only wife of Isaiah, who had already a young 
child. 3. May it be a proper name given on this 
occasion ? —T went unto Nebiah (nsuajn he Ne- 
biah, the Nebiah) and she conceived. 4. The 
signification of the word Nebiah is, that of a per¬ 
son who explains, who illustrates, or interprets, 
the will or sentiments of another person; so, 
Abraham was the Nebiah of God, Gen. xx. 7; 
Aaron was the Nebiah of Moses, Exod. vii. 1; 
the musicians or singers of David, 1 Chron. xxv. 
1, 2, 3. are called his Nebiahs, &c. may we take 
the word in this sense here ? since such is its 
proper import, q. d. the indicator— inbicatrix : 
i. e. she by whom the truth or falsehood of this 
prophecy was to be indicated; and this person 
might probably, from thence, receive the name 
of Nebiah. 5. Was she a virgin, when Isaiah 
approached to her ?—also, was what Uriah and 
Jerebechiah witnessed, iii the great roll (per¬ 
haps to contain more writing than usual) among 
other things, of the nature of a marriage con¬ 
tract ?—In which case, Isaiah must have been 
previously betrothed to this virgin; as otherwise 
lie could not have had instant communication 
with her. 

Upon the whole, may the history of this second 
sign, stand thus ? Isaiah having been betrothed 
to a. b. is directed by God to give an instance of 
his confidence in divine providence, protection, 
sunport, Ac. by completing his marriage with 
her directly; on the principle, that no person, 
in such distressing times, would think of mar¬ 
riage, and further incumbrances of a family, &c. 
except one who was willing to run all hazards in 
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compliance with, and dependence on divine di¬ 
rection : of which, and of the predictions, fee. 
connected with it, he takes the most incontro¬ 
vertible witnesses; then consummating the mar¬ 
riage, his new wife conceives, and, in due time, 
has a son, from whence she obtains the name of 
Nebiah. 

If my memory serves me rightly, Rezin, one of 
the two kings which now oppressed Israel, was 
slain before the year was out—to him refers the 
first child; i. e. that in Isaiah’s arms—Before 
this child can speak plain,” &c. The other 
king Pekah, was slain, before three years, per¬ 
haps, before two years, were fully expired, to 
him refers the second child—“ Before that 
child, now to be conceived, can like or dislike 
his diet—not milk from the breast, but diet for 
a child somewhat older,” &c. 

In referring this prophecy to Jesus, as the Mes¬ 
siah, observe—i. He was predicted, by many 
prophets. 2 . The time of his birth was pre-dated, 
via. by Daniel. 3. He was born of a virgin. 

4. The virgin was betrothed, though not married. 

5. The age of Isaiah, who was far advanced in 
life (as all antiquity represents Joseph to have 
been.) N. B. Isaiah had prophesied thirty or forty 
years, at this time. 6 . Jesus was the only per¬ 
son, who, in any tolerable sense, could be called 
Immanuel, “ God with us which name was 
not, in any degree, fulfilled in the prophet’s son. 
What kind of person this “ God with us” was to 
be, appears from the following discourses; all 
of which have reference to him, to the end of 
chap. xii. all of which seem to have been writ¬ 
ten by the prophet, at various intervals, about 
this time; and, as the accomplishment of his 
prophecy, in his own son, though gradual for a 
time, could not but have occasioned many obser¬ 
vations and rumours; these discourses seem 
well adapted to direct the attention of the pious 
Israelites to a much more remarkable fulfilment 
of its principal import, to be expected at a dis¬ 
tant period. Vide Annunciation, Emmanuel, 
Mart, Jesus, &e. 

[The parallel between Isaiah and Joseph, in re¬ 
spect to 1 . their age; 2 . their property; 3 . their 
previous family; 4. the trouble of the times; 5. the 
youth of their consorts; 6 . their dependence on 
divine interference for support and protection : 
might perhaps be much nearer than we are 
aware of.] 

ALMODAD, Triabn: measure of God (vide El- 
madun :) otherwise, court of the well-beloved: 
from oSx alam, a court, and in dud, beloved. 

ALMON, or Olmnn, inSjr: the same as Alamctb. 

ALMON, a city of Benjamin, Josh.xxi. 18. prob- 
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ably, the Alemeth, given to Aaron's family, 
t Chron. vi. 60. 

VLMON-DIBLATHAIM, D'n'urr*; com¬ 
pounded of almon, or o 1 ?;' alum, secrecy, youth, 
an age, or contempt; and diblathaim, or Van da- 
baUJigs. or a lump of Jigs. 

ALMOND-TREE, a tree often mentioned in 
Scripture. The Hebrews call it ip? shaked, 
from a root, which signifies to watch; and, in¬ 
deed, the almond-tree is one of the first trees 
that blossoms in the spring, and as it were, 
awakes, while most are asleep, by reason of win¬ 
ter. The Lord intending to express to Jere¬ 
miah (i. 11.) the vigilance of his wrath against 
his people, showed him the branch of an alniond- 
tree: where the duplicity of meaning in the 
word sluiked, is difficult to express, in translation. 
“ What seest thou ? He answers, I see the rod of 

a watcher .... "I.I will watch over 

an almond tree J my word to fulfil it.*’ 

The almond-tree, in Judea, blossoms in January, 
and by March has fruit. 

Aaron’s rod, which bore blossoms and fruit in the 
wilderness, Numb. xvii. 8. was of the almond- 
tree. Ecclesiastes, xiii. 5. expressing, in an 
enigmatical manner, that an old man’s hair will 
grow white, says, “ the almond tree shall Jiour- 
ish. n This (ree blows white. 

ALMUCIM. n'jnbx, 2 Chron. xi. 7. D’whx Algu- 
mim. j,xx HuA* muxuvx. Vulg. Ligna pinca. 
1 Kings, x. 11. i, xx SuA* weAeJojr*. Ligna 
dolata. 

VLMVUIM, a kind of wood, mentioned, 1 Kings, 
x. 11. in the Vulgate, is translated, lignathyina; 
in the Keptuagint, wrought wood. The Rabbins 
generally render it conil; others, ebony, orpine: 
it certainly is not coral, for coral is not proper 
to make musical instruments, nor to be used in 
rails, or in a staircase, to which uses, the Scrip¬ 
ture tells us, this wood, almugim, was put. The 
pine-tree is too common in Judea, and the 
neighbouring country 7 , to search for it as far as 
Opliir. The wood thyinum, is that of the citron- 
tree, known to the aneients, and much esteemed 
for its odour, and beauty. It came from Mau¬ 
ritania. Plin. lib. xiii. cap. 16. 

We arc of opiniou, that by the word almugim, or 
algunun, or simply gummim, taking al for an ar¬ 
ticle. may be understood oily and gummy wood, 
particularly the tree which produces gum Ara¬ 
bic. It is said, gum Ammoniac proceeds from 
a tree resembling that which bears myrrh ; 
and gum Arabic, comes from the black acacia, 
which we take to be the same as the Shitlim 
wood frequently mentioned by Moses; if so, Sol¬ 
omon’s Almugim and Moses’ Sliittim, would be 
the same wood. Fide Shittjm. 


The tliyon-tree, says Theophrastus, grows in Af¬ 
rica, near the temple of Jupiter Ammon: it re¬ 
sembles the cypress; it was highly esteemed 
among the Heathen, for doors and images, be¬ 
cause it would not rot. Josephus compares it to 
that of the fig-tree, white and shining. As it 
came from Ophir, its name is probably not He¬ 
brew, and it may be generic to several sorts. 

ALOES, a sort of tree which grows in the Indies, 
of about eight or ten feet high : at the head of 
it is a large bunch of leaves, thick and indent¬ 
ed, broad at bottom, but growing narrower to¬ 
ward the point, and about four feet in length ; 
the blossom of it is red, intermixed with yel¬ 
low, and double like a pink; from this blossom 
comes fruit, round like a large pea, white and 
red: the juice of these leaves is drawn by cut¬ 
ting them with a knife; and afterward it is re¬ 
ceived in bottles. 

The eastern geographers tell us, Bibl. Orient, p. 
913. that the wood of aloes, the smell whereof 
is exquisite, is found only in those provinces of 
India which are comprehended in the first cli¬ 
mate; that the most excellent, is that which 
grows in the isle of Senf, situated in the Indian 
sea, toward China: others are of opinion, that 
the wood of aloes, produced in the isle of Co¬ 
mar, or at cape Comorin, is the best, and that 
it was of this kind a certain king of India made 
a present, weighing ten quintals, to Nouschir- 
ran; which w'hen applied to the fire, melted, and 
burned like wax. This wood is brought from 
the islands of Sumatra and Ceilan. 

The Hebrew D ,l ?nx alialim, probably, signifies aloe- 
irecs. The Vulgate reads, ut tabernacula quas 
fxit Dominus, “ as texts which the Ijord hath 
spread;” but the Hebrew may be translated 
thus: “As the ahulim which the Lord hath 
planted,” [in our translation, “ lign-aloes:”] 
the lxx and Jcrom, sometimes translate alialim 
— stacte, or aloe; but as the aloes-tree is not 
common in Arabia, or the neighbouring coun¬ 
tries, the Rabbins translate alialim — santnl. 
The aloes of Syria, Rhodes, and Candia, called 
Aspalathus, is a shrub full of thorns; the wood 
is used by perfumers, after they have taken off 
the bark, to give consistency to their perfumes. 

II. Axoes, a plant or herb ; the leaves are about 
two inches thick, prickly, and chamfered; in 
the middle rises a stem, wherein is a white ker¬ 
nel, extremely light, and almost round. These 
aloes are not uncommon among us. It has been 
said, that one kind of aloes flowers but once in a 
hundred years, and that, as its flower opens, it 
makes a great noise: [there have been several 
seen blowing in the gardens at, and round Lon¬ 
don, without making any noise. 'It is probable. 
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this plant is the only true aloes, for what is said 
of the wood of aloes, is not so clear as might be 
wished, as the kind of tree is somewhat obscure.] 

From this plant, is extracted the drug called aloes, 
which is a very bitter liquor, used in embalming, 
to prevent the putrefaction of the dead body. 
Nicodemus bought about a hundred pounds of 
myrrh and aloes, to embalm the body of Jesus 
Christ, John xix. 39. In Proverbs vii. 17. the 
debauched woman says, she had perfumed her 
bed with myrrh, aloes, and cinnamon; and the 
spouse in the Canticles, iv. 14. says, that myrrh, 
aloes, and all manner of perfumes, are to be 
found in the garden of her beloved. The He¬ 
brew reads ahalim: most understand by it, ei¬ 
ther the aloes-plants, or the aloes-trees. 

[After all, it is likely, some still more curious and 
odoriferous plant was that cultivated in the royal 
gardens, Cant. iv. unless at this time, its extreme 
rarity was its recommendation.] 

ALPHA (A) is the first letter of the Greek alpha¬ 
bet, derived from (x) Aleph, the first of the He¬ 
brew alphabet. In the Greek alphabet, JUpha 
stands for one, or the first, vide A. Martial, in 
imitation of the Greeks, who used to distinguish 
the rank of people by letter, says: 

Quod Alpha dixi, Codre, penulatorum, 

Te nuper, aliqua, cum jocarer in charts: 

Si forte bilem movit hie tibi versus, 

Dicas licebit beta me togatorum. 

Epig. 1. 5. Ep. 26. 

ALPHABET. Fide Hebrew Letters. 

ALPHAS US, .• a thousand; from the Heb. 

aleph, a chief. 

I. ALPHAS US, lather of St. James Minor, Matt, 
x. 3; Luke vi. 15. Alphseus was the husband of 
Mary, believed to have been sister to the holy 
virgin; for which reason, James is called the 
Lord’s brother; but the term, brother, is too 
general in its application, to fix their relation; 
though the fact is probable. Many are of opin¬ 
ion, that Cleophas, mentioned Luke xxiv. 18. is 
the same as Alphseus: Alphseus being his Greek 
name, and Cleophas, his Hebrew, or Syriac 
name, according to the custom of this province, 
(or of the time) where men often had two names; 
by one of which they were known to their friends 
and countrymen, by the other to the Romans, or 
strangers. Vide Names. Vide Bolland. ix. April. 

p. 811. 

II. Ai.ph. 2 Eus, father of Levi, or Matthew, whom 
Jesus took to be an apostle and evangelist. 

ALTAR. Sacrifices are nearly as ancient as wor¬ 
ship, altars are of equal antiquity: Scripture 
speaks of altars, erected by the patriarchs, with¬ 
out describing their form or their matter. The 


altar which Jacob setup at Bethel, was the stone 
which had served him for a pillow: Gideon sac¬ 
rificed on the rock before his house. The first 
altars which God commanded Moses to raise, 
were of earth, or rough stones, Exod. xx. 24,25. 
and the Lord declared, that if iron was used in 
constructing them, they would become impure, 
Exod. xxv. 1, 2, 3, Ac. 

The altar whieh Moses enjoined Joshua to build on 
Mount Ebal, was to be of unpolished stones; 
Deut. xxvii. 5. Josh. viii. 31. and, it is very 
probable, that such were those built by Samuel, 
Saul, and David. The altar which Solomon 
erected in the temple, was of brass, but filled, it 
is believed, with rough stones, 2 Chron. iv. 1, 2, 
3. It was twenty eubits long, twenty wide, and 
ten high. That built at Jerusalem, by Zerub- 
babel after the return from Babylon, was of 
rough stones: as was that of the Maccabees. Jo¬ 
sephus says, De Bello, lib. vi. cap. 14. that the 
altar whieh in his time was in the temple, was of 
rough stones, fifteen cubits high, forty long, and 
forty wide. 

The altars in the temple were as follow (for their 
forms, uses, Ac. vide the Dissertations accom¬ 
panying the Plates, or the article Temfie :) 

I. Altar of Ineense. 

II. Altar of burnt-offerings. 

HI. The tabic of skew-bread: improperly called 
an altar. 

ALTAR at Athens, inscribed otymsia 9•««, “ to the 
unknown god.” St. Paul being come from 
Thessalonica to Athens,—as he discoursed on 
the resurrection of the dead, some of the Philos¬ 
ophers brought him before the judges of the 
Areopagus; where he uses this expression. Acts 
xvii. 22, 23. “ Ye men of Athens, I perceive 
that in all things, ye are over ( theistical ) fond of 
gods: for, as I passed by, and beheld your sa¬ 
cred instruments, I found an altar, with this in¬ 
scription—to the unknown god;” him, there¬ 
fore, whom you worship as “ unknown”—-him de¬ 
clare (represent, announce) I unto you.” 

The question is, what was this altar thus conse¬ 
crated to the “ unknown” god ? St. Jerom re¬ 
lates, that it was inscribed «to the gods of Asia, 
Europe, and Africa; to the unknown, and strange 
gods;” and that the apostle uses the singular 
form, because his design was only to demonstrate 
to the Athenians, that they adored an unknown 
god. Hieronym. in Ep. ad Tit. cap. 1. 

Others believe, Grot. Voss. Beza in Act. xv. 11. 
Casaub. ad Laert. Selden. de Synod. Lib. iii. cap. 
13. Hammond, alii, that St. Paul speaks of altars 
extant in several places of Attica, without any 
inscription, erected after a solemn expiation for 
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tiie country, by the philosopher Epimenides. 
Diogen. Laert. lib. 1. in Epiraenide. 

Others conceive this altar was one mentioned by 
Pausanias and Pliilostratus, in Attic, lib. vi. cap. 
~ : ‘Kyttasw d'etat B»j ut'i li'fuvrou , who inform us, 
that there were altars at Athens, consecrated to 
the unknown gods. There were probably seve¬ 
ral altars, each inscribed “ to the unknown god 
For which reason, they mention them in the plu¬ 
ral. Lucian in the Dialogue attributed to him, 
entitled, Philopatris, swears “ by-—.the unknown 
hod of Athens.” He adds, “ Being come to 
Athens, and finding there the unknown god, 
we worshipped him, and gave thanks to him, with 
hands lifted up to Heaven.” 

Peter Comestor, author of the Historia Scholastica, 
relates, that Dionysius, the Areopagite, observ¬ 
ing, while he was at Alexandria, the eclipse, 
which, contrary to nature, happened at the death 
of our Saviour, from thence concluded, that 
some unknown god suffered; and not being then 
in a situation to learn more of the matter, he 
erected, at his return to Athens, this altar, to 
the unknown god, which gave occasion to St. 
Paul’s discourse, at the Areopagus. 

Theophylact says, after a battle, w hich the Athen¬ 
ians had lost, a spectre appeared, and told them, 
that he was the cause of their misfortune, from 
his aversion to their celebrating games in hon¬ 
our of all the other gods, and none to him: after 
this, lie disappeared, without declaring his name. 
The Athenians, to repair their fault, erected an 
altar to the unknown god. 

Others say. that during the war between the Per¬ 
sians and Greeks, the latter, sent Philipides to 
desire succour of the Lacedemonians: on Mount 
Parthenius, the god Pan appeared to him, and 
complained, that he was the only god to whom 
they did not pay adoration; but he promised 
them his assistance, provided, they admitted him 
among their gods: they did so, and erected an 
altar to him; and lest there should be any other 
god dissatisfied also, they built an altar “ to the 
unknow n god.” 

(Eeumenius reports this matter something differ¬ 
ently : the Athenians, being seized with a burn¬ 
ing distemper, which would not allow them to en¬ 
dure any thing on their bodies, addressed them¬ 
selves, in vain, to all the gods honoured in their 
city: as they received no relief from hence, they 
bethought themselves of erecting an altar to the 
unknown god, out of an apprehension, that some 
strange deity had smitten them in his indigna¬ 
tion : and to this unknown god, they attributed 
the cure of their disease. 


Each of these opinions has its difficulties. The 
altar, entitled, “ To the gods of Asia, Europe, 
and Africa, to the unknown and strange gods,” 
is not, in all probability, that mentioned By St. 
Paul: the Areopagites would never have under¬ 
stood this altar by the bare name of the Unknown 
God. The histories related by Theophylact, 
(Eeumenius, &c. have no warrant from antiquity: 
it is therefore probable enough, that the Atheni¬ 
ans, a people extremely superstitious, apprehen¬ 
sive that they had forgotten some divinity, and 
had not paid their worship to it, erected altars in 
some part of their city, inscribed “ to the un¬ 
known godfrom whence St. Paul took occa¬ 
sion to preach first Jehovah, and then Jesus, to 
them : as a God, with respect to them, truly un¬ 
known, yet, in some sort, adored by them with¬ 
out their knowing him. 

These are St. Chrysostom’s thoughts on the matter, 
founded on what we have abovementioned, from 
Pliilostratus, Pausanias, and Lucian. Chrysost. 
in Acta. 

St. Austin doubts not but the Athenians, under the 
name of the Unknown God, adored the true 
God. 

ADDITION. 

So/nc have thought, that the God of the Jews was 
the object of this altar, he being a powerful 
God, but not fully known, as the Jews never 
used his name in speech, but substituted “ the 
Lord” for “ Jehovah.” But, it should seem, 
this was a public altar; or the senate could 
hardly be said to worship its object: probably 
also it stood in some public place (as the apostle 
did not, like an antiquarian, hunt it out, but saw 
it “ us he passed by,”') erected, as it were, by 
the senate and people of Athens; and therefore 
alluded to some public incident of former ages. 

The following is Dr. Doddridge’s note on this pas¬ 
sage :—“ The express testimony of Lucian (Phi- 
lopat. ad fin.) sufficiently proves, that there was 
such an inscription at Athens ; and shows, how 
unnecessary, as well as unwarrantable it was in 
Jerom to suppose, that the apostle, to serve his 
own purpose, gives this turn to an inscription, 
which bore on its front, a plurality of deities: 
whence this important phenomenon arose, or to 
what it particularly referred, it is more difficult 
to say. Whitsius (Melet. p. 85.) with Heinsius 
(in Loc.) understands it of Jehovah, whose name, 
not being pronounced by the Jews themselves, 
might give occasion to this appellation ; and to 
this sense, Mr. Biscoe inclines (Boyle’s Lect. 
chap. viii. § 12. pag. 322, 325.) Dr. Welwood 
(pref. to the banquet of Xenophon, p. 18, 19.) 
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supposes, that Socrates reared this altar, to ex¬ 
press his devotion to the one living and true 
God, of whom the Athenians had no notion ; and 
whose incomprehensible being, he insinuated, by 
this inscription, to be far beyond the reach of 
their understanding or his own. And in this I 
should joyfully aequiesee, could I find one an¬ 
cient testimony in confirmation of the fact: as 
it is, to pmit other conjectures, I must give the 
preference to that whieh Beza and Dr. Ham¬ 
mond have mentioned, and which Mr. Hallet 
(Disc, on Script, vol. i. p. 307, 308) has labour¬ 
ed at large to confirm and illustrate ; though I 
think none of these learned writers has set it in 
its most natural and advantageous light. Diog¬ 
enes Laertius, in his life of Epimenides, vide 
lib. i. p. 29. C. with the notes of J. Casaubon 
and Menagius, assures us, that in the time of 
that philosopher (about 600 years before Christ) 
there was a terrible pestilence at Athens; in 
order to avert which, when none of the deities 
to whom they sacrificed appeared able or will¬ 
ing to help them, Epimenides advised them to 
bring some sheep to the Areopagus, and letting 
them loose from thence, to follow them till 
they lay down, and then to sacrifice them (as I 
suppose the words ru> srpoirtjjcovlj @no signify) to the 
god, near whose temple or altar they then were. 
Now it seems probable, that Athens, not being 
then so full of these monuments of superstition 
as afterward, these sheep lay down in places 
where none of them were near; and so occa¬ 
sioned the rearing what the historian calls anon¬ 
ymous altar, or altars, each of whieh had the 
inscription Qm, to the unknown God; 

meaning thereby, the deity who had sent the 
plague, whoever he were; one of whieh altars, 
at least, however it might have been repaired, 
remained till Paul’s time, and long after. Now 
as the God whom Paul preached as Lord of all, 
was indeed the deity who sent and removed this 
pestilence, the apostle might, with great propri¬ 
ety, tell the Athenians, he declared to them 
him whom, without knowing him, they worship¬ 
ped ; as I think the concluding words of the 23d. 
verse, may most decently be rendered. 

ALVA, or JLlua, or Olveh, mhp y£x*: his ascen¬ 
sion or elevation; as is believed from by ala, 
ascension, and the pronoun n he, his: otherwise, 
prevarication, from n’Vhp halilah. 

ALVAH: thus the wood is called whieh God 
showed Moses, that with it he might sweeten 
the waters of Marah, Exod. xv. 25. by the Ma¬ 


hometans, who maintain, that Moses had receiv¬ 
ed a piece of it, by succession from the patri¬ 
archs, Noah having kept it in the ark, and de- 
0 livered it to his posterity: [by this they should 
seem to mean the true religion.]. The word 
alua lias some relation to aloes, which is a very 
bitter wood ; and some interpreters have hinted, 
that Moses took a very bitter sort of wood, on 
purpose, that the power of God might be the 
more remarkable, in sweetening these waters. 
Josephus says, that this legislator used the wood 
which he found by chance, lying at his feet. 

“ El-vah, says Mr. Bruce, Trav. vol. ii. 470. is a 
large village, or town, thick planted with palm 
trees, the Oasis Parva of the ancients, the last 
inhabited place to the west, that is under the 
jurisdiction of Egypt—-it yields senna and colo- 
quintida. The .Arabs call El-vah, a shrub or 
tree, not unlike our hawthorn, either in form or 
flower. It was of this wood, they say, that Mo¬ 
ses’ rod was made, when he sweetened the wa¬ 
ters of Marah. With a rod of this wood too, 
say they, Kaleb Ibn el Waalid, the great de¬ 
stroyer of Christians, sweetened these waters at 
El-vah, once bitter, and gave it the name from 
this miracle. A number of very fine springs 
burst from the earth at El-vah, which renders 
this small spot verdant and beautiful, though 
surrounded with dreary deserts on every quar¬ 
ter ; it is situated like an island, in the midst 
of the ocean.” 

If my memory serves me rightly, our colonists 
who first peopled some parts of America, cor¬ 
rected the qualities of the water they found 
there, by infusing in it branches of sassafras; 
and it is understood, that the first inducement 
of the Chinese to the general use of tea, was 
to correct the water of their rivers; it fol¬ 
lows, that some kinds of wood have such a qual¬ 
ity ; and, therefore, it may be that God directed 
Moses to the very wood proper for this purpose; 
but then, it must be owned, that the water of 
of these parts continues bad to this day, and is 
so greatly in want of something to improve it, 
that had such a discovery been communicated 
by Moses, it could hardly have been lost. M. 
Niebnhr, when in these parts, inquired after wood 
capable of this effect; bat could gain no infor¬ 
mation of any such. It will not, however, from 
hence follow, that Moses used a bitter wood; or 
even any ordinary wood; but, as providence 
usually works by the proper and fit means to 
accomplish its ends, it seems likely, that the 


°Bibl. Orient, p. 105. col. i. it p. 1023. col. 1. 

vol. i. 14 
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wood used by Moses, was, in some degree, at 
least, corrective of that quality which abounded 
ia the waters ; though, perhaps, it might itself 
have other qualities equally had, but of a differ¬ 
ent kind (wherefore it has been lost) adapted, 
perhaps, to neutralize the water, and so to ren¬ 
der it potable. 

That other water also stands in need of some cor¬ 
rection, and that such correction is applied to it, 
appears from the custom of Egypt, in respect to 
the water of the Nile; a custom which might 
iiave been familiar to Moses, as, probably, it is 
of great antiquity. 

“ The water of the Nile is always somewhat mud¬ 
dy ; but, by rubbing with bitter almonds, prepar¬ 
ed in a particular manner, the earthen jars in 
which it is kept, this water is rendered clear, 
light, and salutary.” Niebuhr's Travels, vol. 
i. p. 71. Did these bitter almonds suggest the 
bitter wood ? 

ALY AN, or Olven, nSy ruKctpL : the same as Alva. 

ALYAN, Shobal’s eldest son; of the race of Esau, 
the second prince of Edom, Gen. xxxvi. 23. 

AMAD, or Omod, -qnr. the people of testimony; 
from ns;' omeh, orummah, and tj: lied, testimony: 
or of the prey, and of eternity: otherwise, of 
passage; from my hadah, or odeh. 

AMAD, a city belonging to the tribe of Ashur, 
Josh. xix. 26. 

AMAL, or Omel, Spy: labour and iniquity. 

AMAL, the fourth son of Hemel, 1 Chron. vii. S5. 

AMALEK, or Omelck, pSny: a people that licks 
up, or, that takes away all; from ay om, or am, 
a people, and ppS lacac, to lick up, to take away 
all: otherwise, a people that strikes, or that uses 
ill: from Spy hamal . or omel. 

AMALEK, son of Eliphaz and Timna, his con¬ 
cubine, and grandson to Esau. He succeeded 
Gatam in the government of Edom, south of 
Judah, Gen xxxvi. 12, 16; 1 Chron. i. 36. 

Amalek was father of the Amalekites, a powerful 
people, who dwelt in Arabia Petrea, between 
the Dead Sea, and the Red Sea. or between Ha- 
vilah and Shur. 1 Sam. xv. 7. perhaps, in mov¬ 
ing troops. We eannot assign the particular 
place of their habitation; and it does n<t appear 
that they had cities; though one is mentioned, 
1 Sam. xv. 5. They lived generally in parties, 
eaves, or tents. 

The Israelites had scarce passed the Red Sea, 
when the Amalekites attacked them in the des¬ 
ert of Rephidim, and slew those who, through 
fatigue or weakness, lagged behind. Moses, by 
God’s command, directed Joshua to attack this 
people, to record this act of inhumanity in a book, 
to perpetuate its remembrance, and to avenge it 
fully. Joshua fell on the Amalekites, and defeat¬ 
ed them, while Moses was on the mountain, and. 


with Aaron and Hur in bis company, lifted up 
his hands to heaven, a.m. 2613 : ante J.C. 1487. 

The Benedictine commentator cites l’hilo, who 
says, “That the king of the Amalekites appre¬ 
hending lest the Israelites might ravage his 
territories, resolved to prevent them; and put¬ 
ting himself at the head of his troops, lie march¬ 
ed to oppose their passage, with a design, if they 
showed an inclination to resist him, of attacking 
them with all his forces.” I should have been 
pleased, if the sacred writer had informed us in 
this place, what was the number and nature of 
Amalek’s forces. The book of Judith, iv. 13, 
1*. in few words, describes to us the army of 
the Amalekites, as “ a formidable one, compos¬ 
ed of many horse and a great number of chari¬ 
ots, the soldiers whereof were furnished with 
good weapons, and abounding with confidence 
in their own strength.” This citation is taken 
from the Latin Vulgate; for there is no mention 
of it in the Greek original, nor is it inserted in 
our English translation. 

According to the Scripture mode of expression, 
Moses needed all the virtue of his rod and bis 
prayers, to defeat so dreadful an enemy; if God 
had not concerned himself on behalf of his peo¬ 
ple, the battle had been lost; the number, val¬ 
our, and advantage of Amalek’s arms, had given 
them the victory. Moreover,— 

Victory, which God gives or refuses at his pleas¬ 
ure, had certainly favoured the Amalekites, if 
Aaron and Hur, who were with Moses on the 
mountain, remote from danger, had not supported 
the extended arms and hands of that legislator. 
The mystery of this I leave to commentators. 
The battle lasted till the approach of night; 
for the Scripture says, Exod. xvii. 12. “ the 
hands of Moses were steady till the going down 
of the sun.” As the success of this action was 
the pure work of God. he said to Moses, “ write 
this for a memorial in a book.” 

Under the judges, Judg. vi. 3. we see the Amale¬ 
kites united with the Midianites and Moabites, to 
oppress Israel, Judg. iii. IS. but Ehud delivered 
Israel from Eglon, and Gideon delivered them 
from Midian and Amalek. Many years after, 
the Lord said to Samuel, “ Go to Saul, and say. 
Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, I remember that 
which Amalek did to Israel, how he laid wait for 
him in the way when he came up from Egypt: 
now go and smite Amalek, and utterly destroy all.” 

Saul marched therefore against the Amalekites, 
advanced to their capital, defeated and drove 
them from Havilali (toward the lower part of 
the Euphrates) to Shur (toward the Red Sea) 
destroying the people, but be spared the best of 
the cattle and moveables, thereby violating the 
command of God. 
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Nevertheless, some fugitives escaped: for though 
the Amalekites appear but little more in history, 
yet, some years after this event, a troop of Amal- 
ckites pillaged Ziklag, then belonging to David, 
where he had left his wife and his substance; but 
he returning, pursued, overtook, and dispersed 
them, and recovered all the booty which they 
had carried off, 1 Sam. xxx. 1, 2, &C. 

The Arabians maintain, that Amalek was the son 
of Ham, and grandson of Noah $ that he was the 
father of Ad, and grandfather of Sehedad. This 
opinion is not to be rejected: it is not easy to 
conceive how Amalek, if only the posterity of 
the son of Eliphaz, and grandson of Esau, could 
be a people so powerful and numerous as the 
Amalekites were when the Israelites departed 
out of Egypt. Besides, Moses relates, Gen. xiv. 
7. that in Abraham’s time, the five confederate 
kings invaded Amalek’s country, about Kadesh; 
as also that of the Amorites, at Hazeron-tamar. 

Moses also, in Numb. xxiv. 20. relates, that Ba¬ 
laam observing at a distance the land of Amalek, 
said, in his prophetic style, “ Amalek is the first 
(the head, the original) of the nations, but his 
end shall be, that he perish forever.” This cer¬ 
tainly cannot agree with the Amalekites, if they 
were so modern; for the generation then living 
p was but the third from Amalek. Moses never 
reproaches the Amalekites with attacking the Is¬ 
raelites, their brethren; an aggravating circum¬ 
stance, which he would not have omitted if they 
had been descended from Esau, and, in this sense, 
brethren to the Israelites. Lastly, we see the 
Amalekites almost always joined in Scripture 
with the Canaanites and Philistines, and never 
with the Edomites; and when Saul destroyed 
Amalek, the Edomites neither assisted nor 
avenged them. It is, therefore, probable, that 
the Amalekites, so often mentioned in Scripture, 
were a people descended from Canaan, and very 
different from the descendants of Amalek, the 
grandson of Esau, who, perhaps, might be but a 
small tribe, and not permanently conspicuous. 

The Arabians give us this account of the Amalek 
destroyed by Saul: he was the father of an an¬ 
cient tribe in Arabia; which contained only the 
Arabians called pure, the remains of whom were 
mingled with the posterity of Jocktan and Adnan, 
and so became Mosarabes or Mostaarabes, i. e. 
Arabians, blended with foreigners. They be¬ 
lieve, that Goliath, who was overcome by David, 

P Esau, Jacob* 

Eliphaz, Levi. 

Amalek, Koath. 

■ ■ Am ram 

- Aaron. 
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was king of the Amalekites, and that the giants 
who inhabited Palestine in Joshua’s time, were 
of the same raee; and that part of them retired 
into Afriea, while Joshua was living, and settled 
on the coasts of Barbary; which account has 
many circumstances very credible, and is con¬ 
firmed by occasional hints in other authors. 

The son of Amalek was Ad, a celebrated prince 
s among the Arabians. He began stately build¬ 
ings, and a city, his own residence, and that of 
the giants in his time. Some make him the son 
of Uz, and grandson of Aram, the son of Shem. 
The Mahometans say, that Ad was the father of 
an Arabian tribe, called Adites, who were exter¬ 
minated, for not hearkening to the patriarch 
Eber, who preached the unity of God to them. 
Ad had two sons, viz. Sehedad and Schedid. This 
is what the Arabians relate of the Amalekites. 

These accounts are, indeed, very imperfect; but, 
upon the whole, it seems fairly warrantable to 
suggest, 1. that there were more kinds of Amal¬ 
ekites, than one: 2. that the tribe which Saul 
destroyed, might not be a very numerous people 
at that time; and that the tract of country men¬ 
tioned relating to them, was that of their flight, 
not that of their possession, unless as rovers, or 
bedoweens : 3. that they were turbulent and vio¬ 
lent toward their neighbours, as formerly to¬ 
ward the stragglers of Israel; whieh accounts 
why their neighbours were not displeased at their 
expulsion: 4. that such being their character, 
they might have given recent cause of offence to 
Israel, which produced a war; though the Scrip¬ 
ture only mentions the fulfilment of an ancient 
prophecy: 5. that Agag, who was slain by Sam¬ 
uel, was probably an extremely cruel prince, 
which seems warranted by the expression,« As 
thy sword has made mothers childlessand, 
therefore, he met with but his just punishment 
in the death he received from the trembling hand 
of the aged prophet. Vide Samuel. 

AMALEK, a mountain in the land of Ephraim, 
on which the town of Pirathon was situated, 
where Abdon, son of Hillel, judge of Israel, 
was buried, Judg. xii. 14,15. a.m. 2848; ante 
A.D. 1156. 

AMAN, ddk: their mother, or their fear; from 
D’x aim, fear : otherwise, a cubit; from nan 
ammeh ; and from the affix a mem, theirs. 

AM AN, a city belonging to the tribe of Judah, 
Josh. xv. 26 . 


1 Bibl. Orient, p. 51. Ad. 
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A MAN A, n»K: ('vide Abana:) integrity and 
truth ; if from the Heb. ;nx emun, or amun. 

I. AMANA, a mountain, mentioned in Solomon’s 
Song, Cant. iv. 8. Some arc of opinion, that 

r this is mount Amanus, ia Cilicia. St. Jevom, 

* and the Rabbins, make the land of Israel to ex¬ 
tend northward to this mountain; and Solomon’s 
dominion did extend so far. Mount Amanus, 
and its connections, separates Syria from Cilicia, 
and reaches from the Mediterranean to the Eu¬ 
phrates. 

U. Am ana, a mountain, beyond Jordan, in the 

* tribe of Manassek, three leagues from lake Mo¬ 
ron ; three leagues in circumference at the bot¬ 
tom, where is a fine vineyard ; but its top is al¬ 
ways covered with snow, for which reason, the 
Arabians give it the name of Gib-el Sheik ; i. e. 
the Old Man’s Mountain, because the top of it 
is all white. Some think this to be the mount 
Amana, which the spouse speaks of in the Can¬ 
ticles. I do not observe, that either Josephus, 
St. Jcrotn, or Eusebius, had any knowledge of 
this mountain: at least, they say nothing of it, 
under the name of Amana. 

AMAlilAH, n"V9K, or wrax; the Lord says; from 
no* amar, to speak, and rrjah, the Lord: other¬ 
wise, elevation; from otn roam: otherwise, 
the Lamb of God ; from anon ammeru, in Chal¬ 
dee, a lamb, and rrjah, the Lord. 

i. AMARIAH, eldest son of Meraioth, and father 
of the high-priest Ahitub. Amariah was high- 
priest in the time of the judges. We are not 
able to fix the years of his pontificate. His 
name occurs, 1 Chron. vi. 7,11. And if he 
exercised this office, he should be placed, as I 
think, before Eli, who was succeeded by Ahitub, 
who, in the Chronieles, is put immediately after 
Amariah, rer. 7. 

II. Amariah, one mentioned by Ezra, who separat¬ 
ed from bis foreign wife, Ezra x. 42. 

III. Amariah, grandfather to the prophet Zepha- 
niah, and father of Gedaliah, Zeph. h 1. 

AMASA, or Omesha, wmy : a forgiving people ; 
from op am, a people, and from mn nesha, to 
pardon, or to rise up otherwise, the burden of 
the people; from kbm nasha, to carry, 

I. AMASA, son of Jether and Abigail, David’s 
sister. Absalom, Airing his rebellion against 
David, piaoed his cousin, Amasa, at the head of 
his troops, 2 Sam. xvii. 25. Amasa engaged 
Joab, general of David’s army, but was worsted; 
v.m. 2981. After the defeat of Absalom’s party, 
David, from hatred to Joab, who had killed 


Absalom, offered Amasa his pardon, and promis¬ 
ed him the command of his army, in the room of 
Joab, whose insolence had made him insupport¬ 
able, 2 Sam. xix. 13. tv. seq. Upon the revell 
of Sheba, son of Hicliri, David ordered Amasa 
to assemble all Judah against Sheba; but Ama¬ 
sa not forming his army at the time prescribed, 
David directed Abishai to pursue Sheba, with 
what soldiers he then had about his own person. 
Joab, with his people, accompanied bint ; and 
these troops were scarce get so far as the great 
stone which is in Gibeon, before Amasa came 
and joined them with his forces. Then said Jo- 
ab to Amasa, “ Art thou in health, my brother 
and took him by the beard with the right hand 
to kiss him. But A masa not observing the sword 
which was in Joab’s hand, the latter smote him 
therewith under the fifth rib, and shed out his 
bowels to the ground, and be died. Sueb was 
the end of Amasa, David’s nephew, a.m. 2981; 
ante a.d. 1023. 

II. Amasa, son of Ifadlai, one of those who were 
against permitting such captives as were taken in 
the kingdom of Judah, in the reign of Ahaz, to 
come into Samaria, 2 Chron. xxviii. 12. 

AMASA1, or OmesM, 'vmy: the present of the peo¬ 
ple ; from oy am, people, and '» shi, a present 
otherwise, with a jrresent ; from the preposition 
o;> am, with, and 'w shi, a present. 

I. AMASAI, son of Eikanah, 1 Chron. vi. 25. 

II. Am vsai, the same, perhaps, mentioned, 1 Chron. 
vi. 25. He was a Levke, inspired to go over to 
David, and thirty gallant men with him. THey 
came and joined him while in the desert, dying 
from Saul. David went to meet them, and said, 
“ If ye be eome peaceably to help me, mine 
heart shall be knit unto you : but if ye be eomc 
to betray me to mine enemies, seeing there is no 
wrong in mine hands, the God of our fathers 
look thereon, and rebuke it.” Then said Ama- 
sai, “ Thine are we, David, and on thy side, thou 
son of Jesse: peace be unto thee, and peace be 
to thine helpers.” David, therefore, received 
them ; and gave them a command. 

AMASHAI, or Omesltsi, 'wuj: oppression of the 
people ; from oy am, the people, and not? shaeeli, 
toptunder, to oppress. 

AMASIS, king of Egypt. Notwithstanding liis 
name is not in the text of Scripture, he is never¬ 
theless celebrated in SacredTIistory. The Scrip¬ 
ture speaks of Neeho, who killed Josiah, king of 
Judah, in the battle of Megiddo, 2 Kings, xxiii. 
29. Jcr. xlvi. 3. Neeho was succeeded by 


1 Hierooym. Epiat.ad Dardanum & ad Ezek. vii. Item ad E 2 ek. it 
Eugene Roger, Terre Sainte, 1.1. o. 20. 


* In Gemar. Jerosol. Schevuth. 
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Psaminis, Psammis by Apries (in Jeremiah call¬ 
ed Hophra; and Hophra by Amaais, who lived in 
Egypt at the same time Cyrus reigned in Baby¬ 
lon. He governed forty-four years, loved and 
respected by his subjects, from a.m. 3*35 to 
3472. He died in the time of Cambyses, ante 
a.d. 525. 

AMATH, or Emath, a eity of Syria; the same 
with Emesa on the Orontes. Vide Emath ; and 
Amatheans below. 

AMATHA, a town near Gadara, where were hot 
n baths. Gabinius established one of the five seats 
w of jnstiee at Amatha. The word hamath non, 
in Hebrew, signifies hot waters; whenee so many 
towns in Palestine called Amath, Amathus, or 
Emmaus. 

AMATHUS, a eity beyond Jordan, Eusebius pla- 
* ees it at twenty-one miles fromPella,southwards. 

Alexander Jannseus took and destroyed it. 
r Some are of opinion, that Gabinius fixed one of 
the five seats of justiee in this eity. Others 
2 think, it was at Amatha, on this side Jordan. M. 
Reland conjectures, that Amathus and Ramoth- 
gilead arc the same. 

AMATHEANS, or Vhemeli, ’nan : a vessel, 
a bottle; from nan ehemeth: otherwise, a wall; 
from nan ehemeh: otherwise, heat, or anger; 
&om Dan ehamam. 

AMATHEANS, descendants of Amath, a son of 
Canaan. "We are of opinion, that they dwelt at 
Emath, or Amath, or Emesa, in Syria, on the 
river Orontes. Vide Amath. 

AMAZIAH, irsnu: the strength of the Lord; from 
my hamatz, or ometz, strength, and n’ jah, the 
Lord. 

I. AMAZIAH, the eighth king of Judah, 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 27 ; xxv. 1,2,3, Ac. son to Joash; succeed¬ 
ed him, a.m. 3165; ante a.d. 839. He was 
twenty-five years of age when he began to reign, 
and reigned twenty-nine years at Jerusalem. He 
did good in the sight of the Lord, but not with a 
perfect heart. Wien settled in his kingdom, he 
put to death the murderers of his father, but not 
their children ; because it is written in the taw, 
“ The fathers shall not he put to death for the 
children, neither shall the children be put to 
death for the fathers; every man shall be put to 
death for his own sin,” Deut. xxiv. 16. 

In the muster which he made of his pe o ple , he 
found 306,066 men eapable of hearing arms. 


He hired, besides, 100,600 of Israel; for which 
he paid the king of Israel a hundred talents 
(about 34,0001. English.) His design was to 
employ these troops against Edom, wli® had re¬ 
volted from Judah, in tjie reign of Joram, about 
fifty-four years before, 2 Kings, viii. 20. 

At that time, a prophet of the Lord came to him, 
and said, “ O king, let not the army of Israel 
go with thee; for the Lord is not with Israel.” 
Amaziali, hereupon, sent the troops belonging 
tp Ephraim into their own country. They re¬ 
turned, therefore, strongly irritated against Ama- 
ziah. They dispersed themselves over the cities 
of Judah, from Betboron to Samaria, killed 3000 
men, and carried off a great booty, to make 
themselves amende for that they expected from 
Edom. 

Amaziah, with his own forces, gave battle to the 
2 Edomites in the Valley of Salt, killed 10,000 
Edomites, and took 10,000 more, who had saved 
themselves, in all probability, on a rock, or 
mount, where they were assaulted, and from 
whenee they were thrown headlong, so that they 
were dashed to pieees, 2 Kings, xiv. 7. It is said 
that Amaziah took Petra, and gave it the name 
of Jectael. Some think that he took Petra, the 
capital of Arabia Petrea; but others are of 
opinion, that he only took the roek which ten 
thousand Edomites bad retreated to. Amaziah 
having thus punished Edom, and taken their gods, 
adored them as his own deities. This provoked 
the Lord, who, by a prophet, said unto him, 
“ Why hast thou sought after the gods of the 
people, which eould not deliver their own people 
out of thine hand ?” Amaziah answered him, 
“ Art thou made of the king’s counsel l Forbear, 
why shouldst thou be smitten ?” Then the 
prophet forbore, and said, “ I know that God 
hath determined to destroy thee, because thou 
hast done this, and hast not hearkened unto my 
counsel.” 

God, therefore, permitted Amaziah to he so blinded, 
as to believe himself invincible. He sent to defy 
the king of Israel, saying, “ Come, let us look 
one another in the face.” The motive of this 
war was, probably, to oblige Joash, king of Is¬ 
rael, to repair the ravages which his troops had 
made, as before hinted, in their return to Sama¬ 
ria. Joash answered him, by the fable of the 
eedar and the thistle. 


Buseb. Onomast. w Joseph, dc beM. t. 1. e. 6, p. 722. d. 

JUbict h. 14. c. 10 Sc de Veil, h 1. c. * - 

it was in Idumea, between tbe city 
* Vide Mursham Camn. Chron. 


F.naeb. Onomastic, in 


y Anliq. 1. 13. c. 21. 


6. *Thia valley i» generally ploted tff tbe south of the Dead Se» ; bat we think* rather .’that 

ity of Palmyra and that of Bozra. Vide M. le Brun’s Voyage. ' 
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Amaziah, deaf (o these reasons, advanced to Beth* 
she mesh, and Joash, king of Israel, gave him bat¬ 
tle. Amaziah was defeated, and himself taken. 
Joash forced the camp at Beth-slieraesh, and car¬ 
ried Amaziah to Jerusalem : where he gave or¬ 
ders for demolishing 400 eubits of the city walls, 
carried all the gold and silver to Samaria, the 
rich vessels of the house of God, the treasuries 
of the royal palace, and the sons of those among 
his own people, who had been sent as hostages 
to Jerusalem. 

Amaziah reigned after this, fifteen or sixteen years 
at Jerusalem; but returned not to the Lord with 
all his heart ; wherefore, God, to punish him, 
permitted a conspiracy to be formed against him 
at Jerusalem. He endeavoured to escape to 
Lachish; but the conspirators sent after him, 
and there he was assassinated. He was brought 
back on horses, and buried with bis ancestors, in 
the city of David. He died, a.m. 3194; ante 
a.d. 810. Uzziah, or Azariah, his son, about 
sixteen years of age, succeeded him. 

II. Amaziah, priest to the golden calves at Be¬ 
thel. The prophet Amos having said, that the 
high places, consecrated to idols, should be de¬ 
stroyed ; and that, however holy they might then 
be thought by Israel, they should be overthrown, 
and the house of Jeroboam extirpated by the 
sword; Amaziah, priest of Bethel, sent to Je¬ 
roboam, complaining of Amos, and at length 
procured his banishment. Amos fled to Tekoah, 
in Judah. Fide Amos. 

Amos prophesied under Jeroboam II. and then the 
kings of Israel kept their court at Samaria; but 
they had, in all probability, a palace at Bethel, 
about a.m. S215; ante a.d. 789. 

A'iBiVlUS, (Marcus) succeeded Coponius in the 
b government of Judea. Annius Rufus was his 
successor, a.d. 13. 

Ambishes, Ambuscades, Insidice, m ixn mu. 
These words are not always taken in their strict 
signification. They sometimes signify, attack¬ 
ing a man who has no distrust of such a thing; 
attacking any one behind, concealing one’s self 
in some particular place with design to surprise 
anyone. Fide Judges, ch. ix. Abimclech, who 
lay lurking with his people in the heights of 
Siehem, so as to rob and treat very ill those 
who passed that way, came and attacked the city 
of Siehem with his troops, divided into three 
bodies ; according to the Hebrew, “ They pre¬ 
pared ambuscades against Siehem in four heads 
or companies.” Ver. 43. “ Abimclech being in¬ 
formed that the Sichemites were marched, took 


his army, and divided it into three bodies, and 
1AID wait for them in the field.” Samuel xxii. 
8, 13. Saul complains, that David laid ambus¬ 
cades for him. Nothing could be worse grounded 
than this accusation, if we understand the word 
strictly; but he might say, though unjustly, that 
David w as his secret enemy. 2 Cliron. xx. 22. 
it is said, God turned the ambushes laid by the 
enemies of Israel upon themselves; t. e. their en¬ 
deavours, their malice, their arms, he turned 
against themselves; for the enemies there men¬ 
tioned, came not in private, or by stratagem; 
they marched openly in arms against Israel. 

AMELEC, or Emelek, Y»nn, the king, or the coun¬ 
sellor ; from ~\bn melee, a king. 

AMELEK, father of that Joash who received or¬ 
ders from king Ahab to keep the prophet Mi- 
caiah in his custody, 2 Chron. xviii. 25; a.m. 
3107 ; ante a.d. 897. 

AMEN, (ok, in Hebrew, signifies true, faithful, 
certain. It is used likewise in affirmation ; and 
was used thus often by our Saviour. Amen, 
amen, verily, verily. It is understood as ex- 
c pressing a wish, amen, so be it; or, an affirma¬ 
tion, amen, yes: I believe it. 1 Cor. xiv. 16. 
“ How shall he that oeeupieth the place of the 
unlearned, say amen, at thy giving of thanks ? 
seeing he understandeth not what thou sayest.” 
“ The promises of God are. amen in Christi. e. 
certain, confirmed, granted, 2 Cor. i. 20. The 
Hebrews end the five books of Psalms, accord¬ 
ing to their way of distributing them, with the 
words amen, amen; which the Sepluagint trans¬ 
late genoito, genoito; and the Latins, fiat. fat. 
The gospels, &c. are ended with amen. The 
Greek, Latin, and other churches, preserve this 
word in their prayers, as well as alleluia and ho¬ 
sanna. At the conclusion of t he public prayers, 
the people anciently answered w ith a loud voice, 
d Amen. And Jerom says, that, at Rome, when 
the people answered Amen, the sound was like 
a clap of thunder, in similitudinem ccelestis toni- 
trui Amen reboat. The Jews assert, that the 
gates of heaven are opened to him who answers 
Amen with all his might. 

It is remarkable, that in the New Testament, our 
Lord is the only person who uses amen at the 
beginning of his discourse, in affirmation. It is 
remarkable also, that in John’s Gospel he is 
represented as usiiur it doubled. Amen, amen; 
“ Verily, verily.” Did he actually thus use it? 
Probably, it was his custom, as being the He¬ 
brew manner; a Hebraism, in fact; but this may 
serve to show, that the Holy Spirit has not thought 


t Antiq. 1.18. c. 3. * Numb. v. S3. Reapondebit, Amen, Amen. Deub xxvii. IS, 16,17, tee. Dicet omnii populii, Amen, Amen. 
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fit, always, to give us the very expression Our 
Lord actually did use ; for if our Lord actually 
did thus accustom himself to the use of amen, 
then the other gospels, which omit this duplica¬ 
tion, in this instance, vary from his mode; and 
if he did not thus accustom himself, then John 
has varied from his mode. But it should be re¬ 
membered, that neither has divine providence 
thought fit to give us an account of our Lord’s 
deportment, or any of his precepts, expressions, 
&c. in the very language he did use (the Syriac;) 
so that, in fact, except here and there in the 
original gospels themselves, we hear him, in this 
sense, speaking to us by the medium of a trans¬ 
lation ; which may well be supposed to require 
some allowances in the power, order, or con¬ 
struction of words : and this, perhaps, should be 
well considered, before too great stress is laid on 
verbal criticism; though verbal criticism is not, 
therefore, to be either blamed, or despised; but 
is of great use in its due place. Fide Bible. 

Jlmen is applied as a title to our Lord: “ The 
Amen ; the true and faithful witness,” Rev. iii. 
14. Is a kind of fondness for this term peculiar 
to John ? he recollecting, with much pleasure, 
after many years of interval, his divine master's 
manner of using this term ? 

AMERUTHA, a town of Upper Galilee, which 
Josephus fortified against the Romans, as he says 
e in his life: probably the same as Meroth, which 
f terminates Upper Galilee westward; perhaps, 
Mearah of the Sidonians, Joshua xiii. 4. 

AMETHYST, a precious stone, the ninth in order 
on the high-priest’s breast-plate. Its colour 
comes near that of new wine, and reflects a vio¬ 
let. The Hebrew naVnx achalma, is by the 
Septuagint and Yulgate thus translated; it may 
signify sleep; the Chaldee, Onkelos, and the 
Syriac, translate it een-egla, or the eye of a calf. 
The name of Issachar was engraven on this 
stone. It occurs, Rev. xxi. 20. Some say the 
amethyst resembles wine mixed with water. 

AMI, 'ax : my nations: otherwise, my mother; 
from ddx amem: otherwise, my cubit, from nax 
ameh: otherwise, fear. 

AMI, chief of a family, which returned from Bab¬ 
ylon, Ezra ii. 57, 58. 

AMIN AD AB, airox, my people is liberal; from 
pj r am, a people, and am nadab, gracious, liberal: 
or prince of the people: otherwise, a people that 
vows. 

I. AMINADAB, of the tribe of Judah, son of 
Aram, and father of Naasson and Elisheba, the 
wife of Aaron, the high-priest. 

• Joseph. i» Vita Sua, p. 1018. * Antiq. 1. 8. c. 2. 


II. Aminadab. The chariots of Aminadab are 
mentioned, Cant, vi; 12. as being extremely light. 
“ Or ever I was aware, my soul made me like 
the chariots of Aminadab.” He was, very prob¬ 
ably, a celebrated charioteer, whose horses were 
singularly swift. The’Vulgate reads it thus, 
tSlnima mca conturbavit me propter quadrigas 
Aminadab ; and our Septuagints, etfpctr* A fuvtx.- 
J«j3: but the Vatican-edition reads it thus: Hhi 
pi lif olpfMb A<xeu tjyxpivis: which is a sense the 
Hebrew will admit of, by dividing one word into 
two; Ami-Nadab, “ the chariots of a willing (or 
volunteer) people; i. e. very ready, and prompt. 

HI. Aminadab, son of Koath, a brother of Korah, 
1 Chron. vi. 22. 

IV. Aminadab, or Abinadab, son of king Saul, 
killed with him in the battle of Gilboa ; a. m. 
2949 ; ante J. C ; 1051 ; 1 Sam. xxxi, 2 ; 1 Chron. 
viii. 33; x. 2. 

V. Aminadab, or Abinadab, a Levite, inhabitant 
of Kiijath-jearim, with whom the saered ark 
was deposited, after it was brought back from 

e the Philistines, 1 Sam. vii. 1. He dwelt at Gi- 
beah, (i. e. in the highest part of the city) of 
Kirjath-jearjm. Eleazer, his son, was conse¬ 
crated, or appointed peculiarly, to the oflice of 
keeping the ark. It is not certain, whether 
Aminadab were at that time living. The ark 
remained at Kirjath-jearim, from a.m. 2888, to 
2959. i. e. seventy-one years. David brought it 
from Kirjath-jearim to Jerusalem, 2 Sam. vi. 
1,2, 3; but dared not bring it into his own 
house, being alarmed at the death of Uzzah ; 
but he lodged it at Obededom’s, where it con¬ 
tinued some months. 

AMITTAI, or Amalhi, ’nax true, faithful; 
from nDx emeth: otherwise, a cubit: otherwise, 
a servant; from nax ammeh: otherwise, one 
that is afraid. 

AMITTAI, father to the prophet Jonah, Jonah 
i. 1 ; and 2 Kings, xiv. 25. 

AMIZABAD, or Omifaebed, -oray: the portion of 
my people; from a;' am, a people, and -im zabad, 
a portion or dominion. 

AMIZABAD, son of Benaiah. Benaiah was one 
of the principal officers in David’s armies. His 
son, Amizabad, commanded a troop under him, 
1 Chron. xxvii. 6. 

AMMANITES, or Ammonites, or Omuni,'}mg: 
my people. 

AMMAN, Ammanites, (vide Ammon, Ammon¬ 
ites.) The capital of the Ammonites, called 
in Scripture, Rabbath Ammon, and in profane 
authors, Philadelphia, is likewise sometimes 

* Ibid, 1 . 6. o. a 
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galled Amman; and the country of the Ammon¬ 
ites, Annnanitis. 

AMM1EL, or Omial, bmp: the people of God; 
from ap am. a people, and btt al, God : or, my peo¬ 
ple belongs to God. 

I. AMMIEL, son of GJmal, of the tribe of Dan, 
one of the twelve sent to spy the land of Canaan, 
Numb. xiii. 12. 

II. Ammij-.l, a native of Lodobar, a city, in the 
tribe of Simeon. Aramiel was father of Machir 
and Bathshcba, who was first married to Uriah, 
then to David, by whom site had Solomon, 

1 (')iron. iii. 3. 2 Sam. is. 4, 5. 

III. Ammii.l, son of Obededom, the Levite, made 
porter of the temple, under David, 2 Sam. xxvi. 5. 

AMMIHUI), nn'Dj', a-iusi: people of praise ; from 
Dp am, a people, and rn hud, praise: or, praise 
is with me ; from the preposition op om, with, 
and the pronoun ' jod, me. 

I. AMM1HUD, son of Ephraim, and father of 
Elishama, Numb. i. 10 ; 1 Chron. vii. 20. 

II. Ammihcd, of the tril>c of Simeon, father of 
Shemuel, or Samuel, a’very diflerent person 
from the prophet of that name, Numb, xxxiv. 20. 

III. Ammihcd, of the tribe of Naphtali, father 
of Pcdahel, Numb, xxxiv. 28. 

IV. Ammihcd, father of Talmai, king of Geshur, 

2 Sam. xiii. 37. 

AMMIS11ADDAI, n»'ap: people of theJllmighly; 
from op am, people, and 'tt? shaddai, all-mighty : 
or, the Almighty is with me ; from the preposi¬ 
tion Dp om, with, and the pronoun ’ i, me: other¬ 
wise, one that ravages with me; from nw shod, 
to ravage. 

AM311SIIADDAI, father of Ahizcr, of the tribe 
of Dan, Numb.o. 12 ; x. 23. 

AMMON, or Omoon,\np: Ben-ammi is interpreted, 
by the Vulgate, the son of my people: - np-p, ben- 
ami ; from ja ben, a son, 'jod, my, and ap am, a 
people. 

AMMON, pap, his people; from Dp am, a people, 
and the pronoun p oon, his. 

I. AMMON, or No-Ammon, or Ammon-No, a city 
of Egypt. The Chaldee and the Vulgate, gen- 
erally take this city for Alexandria. They, 
doubtless, were not ignorant, that Alexandria is 
much more modern than Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
Nahum, who speak of No-Ammon ; but they 
might believe it to be at, or near, where Alex¬ 
andria stood, which, nevertheless, does not appear 
by history : only the town of Racholis is men¬ 
tioned, as being on the sea near that place. 

The prophets describe No-Ammon, as situate 
“ among the rivers ; that it had the waters round 
about it, whose rampart was the sea, and her 
wall was from the sea ; and that it was extreme¬ 
ly populous,” wliichhas induced some to thiuk, 
that No-Ammon is Diospolis, or the city of 


Jupiter, situated in the Delta, on an arm of the 
Nile, between Busiris to the south, and Mendes 
to the north, little distant from the Mediterra¬ 
nean. There were such lakes about it, as might 
be well called seas, in the style of the Hebrews; 
besides this, the Egyptians and Greeks called the 
N ile, ocean, Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. e. 10. Hence 
the account, that they should say their ocean 
surrounded the earth ; i. e. the Nile visited all 
the land of Egypt. I doubt not, however, but 
that this allusion was primarily derived from the 
deluge: like to which, the Nile overflowed Egypt 
yearly. Vide Nile. 

The ruin of this city, foretold, and distinctly de- 

. scribed, by the prophets, happened under Esar- 
haddon and Nebuchadnezzar, and, perhaps, w as 
completed under Sennacherib. But w e must con¬ 
fess ingenuously, that Thebes, the capital of Up¬ 
per Egypt, may be understood to have been No- 
Ammon, and this is a prevailing opinion ; vide 
the following Article. 

II. Ammox, or Hammon,orIIamaun, or Jupiter- 
Ammon, the celebrated god of the Egyptians, 
probably, a deification of Ham, whose posterity 
]>eopled Africa, and who was the fatlicr of Miz- 
raim, the founder of the Egyptian polity and 
power. 

Anunon had a famous temple in Africa, where he 
was adored under the symbolic figure of a ram ; 
for the Egyptians represented their gods under 
the form of certain animals. The famous tem¬ 
ple of Ammon, was situated in a delicious spot, in 
the midst of a frightful desert. Here was an 
oracle, of great fame, which Alexander the Great 
consulted, at the risk of his life. This oracle, 
however, as well as others, fell insensibly into 
oblivion. In Strabo’s time, it was not in the re¬ 
pute it had been. In Plutarch’s time, it enjoyed 
searce any regard ; and in the reign of Theodo¬ 
sius, according to Prudentius, it was no longer 
mentioned. 

Ammon had at Thebes, the capital of Upper Egypt, 
a most magnificent temple, mentioned by Hero¬ 
dotus and Diodorus Siculus, as above, and by 
Artapanus; Euseb. Prep. Evan. Hb. ix. cap. 27. 
Its ruins are yet visible, and justify the accounts 
of their extent and grandeur: from Diodorus we 
learn, that the same city, which was called The¬ 
bes (probably from some remembrance of The- 
bah, the ark) was also called Diospolis, the city 
of Jupiter ; i. e. of Ham. The prophet Nahum, 
calls it byits Egyptian name (posou) No-Ammon, 
the habitation of Ammon, or, according to four¬ 
teen copies collated by Dr. Kennicott (mi) Nueh : 
elsewhere, it is called (so) Nau. This article 
aflbrds matter for reflection; and, upon the whole, 
I think we ought here to remark, 1. that No, 
Nileh, Nuu, all which variations are met with 
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in the name of tills town, has certainly some 
reference to the patriarch Noah: 2. that Thebes 
has equal reference to the ark : 3. that Ammon 
has also a reference to Ham, the progenitor of 
the nations addicted to his worship: 4. that 
Ammon was certainly the Jupiter of the Greeks; 
and thus we see in what sense he was < father of 
gods and menand what was the origin and the 
nature of that idolatry which overspread these 
countries. It has been queried, whether Ammon 
was not an Egyptian compound, ham-on ; i. e. 
Ham, the Sun: On being the Egyptian name 
for that luminary, afterward idolatrously refer¬ 
red to Ham. It may also, on the other hand, be 
queried whether On (pa) is not a transposition 
of mu, so that, originally , Ham-on, was equiva¬ 
lent to Ham of No: k e. his son. Josh. vii. 2. 
we find a temple dedicated to On, or Aun; Beth 
Aven, in our translation. Vide Ham, Noah, 
Thebes, Abk, &e. 

The Scripture says nothing of this false deity, in 
particular; but speaks of Ham, and of the city 
of Ammon, or No-Ammon, which was principal¬ 
ly devoted to it, and which was very distant from 
the oracle just mentioned. Hammon, the god 
of the Egyptians, was the same as the Jupiter 
of the Greeks, (Herod, lib. ii. eh. 42; Diod. Sic. 
lib. i.) for which reason, the latter call (the city 
which the Egyptians name No-Ammon the rest, 
or habitation of Ammon) Diosopolis, or, the city 
of Jupiter; but in after ages, the Egyptian and 
Greek names were both united, and this deity 
was called Jupiter-Hammon. 

ni. Ammon, or Ben-Ammi, son of Lot, born of 
this patriarch, and his youngest daughter, Gen. 
xix. 34, 38 ; a.m. 2107; ante a.d. 1897. We 
know no particulars of Ammon’s life. His abode 
was east of the Dead Sea and Jordan, in the 
mountains of Gilead. He was the father of the 
Ammonites, a famous people, always at enmity 
with Israel. 

AMMONITES, duidj:, otherwise, Meonites, DUiyn, 
2 Chron. xxvi. 8; from ppn mahon, either afflict¬ 
ed, ov who fail; from up oni: otherwise, who 
answer; from rup anah, he answered. 

AMMONITES, a people descended from Ammon, 
of whom we have been speaking, called some¬ 
times Ammanites. They destroyed the giants 
Zamzummim, and seized their country, Deut. ii. 
19, 20, 21. God forbade Moses and Israel to 
attaek the Ammonites, because he did not intend 
to give their land to the Hebrews. Before Israel 
entered Canaan, the Amorites had conquered 
great part of the countries belonging to the Am¬ 
monites and Moabites. This Moses retook from 
the Amorites, and divided it between the tribes 
voi. i. 15 


of Gad and Reuben. In the time of Jephthah, 
Judg. xi. 13. the Ammonites declared war 
against Igrael, under pretence that Israel detain¬ 
ed a great part of the country which had been 
theirs before the Amorites possessed it. Jeph¬ 
thah replied, that as this was acquired by Israel 
in a just war, from the Amorites, who had long 
enjoyed it by right of conquest, he was under no 
obligation to restore it. The Ammonites were 
not satisfied with this, so Jephthah gave them 
battle, and defeated them. 

The Ammonites and Moabites generally united in 
attacking Israel. After the death of Otliniel, 
the Ammonites and Amalekites joined with Eg- 
lon, king of Moab, to oppress them. Some years 
after, or about a.m. 2799, the Ammonites greatly 
oppressed the Israelites beyond Jordan; but in 
2817, God raised up Jephthah to deliver them. 
In the beginning of Saul’s reign, a.m. 2909, ante 
a.d. 1195, Naash, king of the Ammonites, hav¬ 
ing attacked Jabesh-Gilead, reduced it to a ca¬ 
pitulation, 1 Sam. xi. 1. Naash would accept 
of their surrender on no other conditions, than 
their submitting to have every one his right eye 
plucked out, as a reproach to Israel; but Said 
coming seasonably to the succour of Jabesli, de¬ 
livered the city and people from the barbarity 
of Naash. 

David had been a friend of the king of Ammon, 
and after his death, sent compliments of condo¬ 
lence to Hanun, his son and successor; who, re¬ 
garding these ambassadors as spies, treated them 
in a very affronting manner. David revenged 
the affront, subdued the Ammonites, the Moab- 
its, and the Syrians, their allies. Ammon and 
Moab continued under the government of David 
and Solomon, and after the separation of the ten 
tribes, were subject to the kings of Israel till 
the death of Ahab, 2 Kings, i. 1; a.m. 3107; 
ante a.d. 897. 

Jelioram, son of Ahab, and successor of Ahaziah, 
defeated the Moabites in 3109, 2 Kings, iii. 4, 
5, 6. & seq. But it does not appear, that his vic¬ 
tory reduced them to his obedience. At the same 
time the Ammonites, Moabites, and other people, 
made an irruption on Judah, but were forced 
back and routed by Jehoshaphat, 2 Chron. xx. 
1, 2. & seq. Isaiah xv. xvi. 

Isaiah threatens the Moabites with a misfortune 
which was to happen three years after his pre¬ 
diction ; which had reference probably to the 
war of Salmanesar against them, about A. M. 
3277; ante a.d. 727. 

After the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and the half tribe 
of Manasseh were carried into captivity by Tig- 
lath-pileser, in 3264, ante a.d. 740, the Am- 
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monites and Moabites took possession of tl*e cities 
belonging to these tribes. Jeremiah reproaches 
them for it, Jer. xlix. 1. The ambassadors of 
the Ammonites were some of those to whom this 
prophet presented the cup of the Lord’s fury, 
and whom he directed to make bonds and yokes 
for themselves, exhorting them to submit to Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar, and threatening them, if they did 
not, with captivity and slavery, Jer. xxvii. 2,3, 4. 
Ezekiel, Ezek. xxv. 4, 10. denounces their entire 
destruction, and tells them, God would give them 
up to the people of the East, who should set 
their palaces in their country, so that the Am¬ 
monites should be no more mentioned among 
nations; and this as a punishment for insulting 
the Israelites, on their calamities, and the de¬ 
struction of their temple, by the Chaldeans. 
We believe, that these misfortunes happened to 
h them in the fifth year after the taking of Jeru¬ 
salem, when Nebuchadnezzar made war against 
all the people around Judea, a.m. 3420, or 3421; 
ante a.d. £83. 

It is probable, that Cyrus gave to the Ammonites 
and Moabites, the liberty of returning into their 
. own country, from whence they had been remov¬ 
ed by Nebuchadnezzar; for we see them, in the 
place of their former settlement, exposed to 
those revolutions which were common to the 
people of Syria and Palestine, and subject, some¬ 
times to the kings of Egypt, and sometimes to 
the kings of Syria. 

Antiochus the Great took Rabboth, or Philadel¬ 
phia, their capital, demolished the walls, and 
1 put a garrison into it, a.m. 3806. During the 
persecutions of Antiochus Epiphanes, the Am¬ 
monites showed their hatred to the Jews, and 
exercised great cruelties against such of them as 
k lived in their parts, 1 Mace. v. 6—45. Justin 
1 Martyr says, that in his time there were still 
m many Ammonites remaining; but Origen as¬ 
sures us, that in his days, they were known only 
under the general name of Arabians. Thus was 
the prediction of Ezekiel accomplished. 
AMMONIU S, general of Alexander Balas’ troops, 
was accused by Ptolemy Pliilometor of a design 
to poison him; but it is believed, this was only 
a pretence used by Pliilometor for dethroning 
his son-in-law, Alexander Balas, and taking pos¬ 
session of his kingdom. He therefore attacked 
Balas, defeated him, and took his daughter, 
Cleopatra, from him, and gave her to Demetrius 
Nieanor, (Joseph. Antiq. 1. IS. c. 7.) He says, 
that Alexander refusing to deliver up Ammonius 
to Philometor, he concluded Balas to be his ac¬ 


complice, and the principal author of those se¬ 
cret plots which Ammonius had formed against 
liim. So that to revenge himself, he marched 
against Antioch, the inhabitants whereof were 
very much dissatisfied with Ammonius, by rea¬ 
son of the vexations they suffered under him. 
Ammonius endeavoured to escape by disguising 
himself in a woman’s dress; but he was appre¬ 
hended and put to death, a.m. 3859 ; ante a.d. 
145. 

AMNON, |udk: otherwise, pray Ammon, 2 Sam. 
xiii. 20: faithful and true; from |DK amen : 
otherwise, foster-father, or tutor; from pDK 
umon : otherwise, son of the mother ; from ddn 
amam, mother, and p nin, a son. 

I. AMNON, the eldest son of David, by Ahinoam, 
his second wife. This prince affords an unhappy 
instance of the guilt of unrestrained passion; 
but as some particulars have been represented 
in a light worse than they really were (though 
bad enough) we shall endeavour to describe them 
truly. It is commonly said, that Amnon conceiv¬ 
ed a violent and unlawful incestuous passion 
for his sister Tamab ; but it should be remem¬ 
bered, that Tamar, though uterine sister to Ab¬ 
salom, is mentioned, 1 Chron. xiii. 9. “ As the 
concubine children’s sister;” because, not the 
daughter of David, being born before her mot her 
was connected with the king; consequently, 
though honoured as the king’s daughter, by 
eourtesy, she was no real kin to Amnon, and 
therefore, might have been married to him; ac¬ 
cording to her expression: “ Speak to the king, 
for he will not withhold me from thee.” 

The prince Amnon, having conceived a violent 
passion for Tamar, the daughter of Absalom’s 
mother, became ill; which being observed by 
the cunning Jonadab, the son of Shimeah, Da¬ 
vid's brother, he inquired the cause. Amnon 
discovered his passion to him, and the impossi¬ 
bility there seemed to be of satisfying it. Jona¬ 
dab advised him to counterfeit sickness, and 
when the king, his father, came to see him, to 
say to him, “ I pray thee, let my sister Tamar 
come and dress me food in my sight, that I may 
see it, and eat it at her hand.” Amnon follow¬ 
ed this advice, and the king easily granted his 
request: Tamar came to the apartment where 
Amnon lay, “ made cakes in his sight, baked 
them, and poured them out before him.” 

Amnon would eat nothing; but calling his sister 
into the most, private part of the chamber, and 
hearkening only to the dictates of his passion, 
he, by violence, abused her; after which crime. 


b Joseph- Antiq. ' Polyb. 1. v. * Joseph. Antiq. 1. 12 c. xii. 1 J ait in Dialog, cum Trvphone, p. 272. 

* Origen in Job. 
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liis aversion to her became more excessive than 
his love had been. He would have forced her 
to leave the room, but she remonstrating, he 
called in one of his servants, and ordered him 
to turn her out. Her brother, Absalom, meeting 
her in tears, lamenting, and her head covered 
with ashes, soothed her, and advised her to be 
silent. David, when informed of what had 
passed, was extremely vexed. But as he tender¬ 
ly loved Amnon, who was his eldest son, he was 
unwilling to punish him. 

Absalom kept his resentment elose within his heart 
for two years; but at length contrived an op¬ 
portunity to revenge it. He invited the king, 
his father, and all has brothers, to an entertain¬ 
ment at Baal-hazor, at his sheep-shearing. 
The king declined; but permitted him to carry 
with him the princes, his sons, and particularly 
Amnon. Absalom directed his people, that when 
they saw Amnon disordered witli wine, upon a 
signal given, they should kill him, in revenge for 
the criminal and violent treatment of which he 
had been guilty to Tamar; leaving a terrible 
lesson to dissolute appetite. And thus Amnon 
was despatched, in the midst of his good cheer, 
at his brother Absalom’s house, a.m. 2974 ; ante 
a.d. 1030. 

H. Amnon, son of Shimon, 1 Chron. iv. 20. 

AMOK, or Omook, piny: valley, or depth ; from 

pan amok, a valley. 

AMOK, of the race of the priests who returned 
from Babylon, Neh. xii. 7, 20. 

AM ON, jiDN; faithful, true, &c. Fide Amnon 
before. 

I. AMON, governor of Samaria, kept the proph¬ 
et Micaiah in custody, by king Ahab’s order, 
1 Kings, xxii. 26. 

n. Amon, fourteenth king of Judah, son of Ma- 
nasseh and Meshullemeth, the daughter of Ha- 
ruz, of Jotbah. He began to reign, a.m. 3363 ; 
ante a.d. 641, at the age of twenty-two, and 
reigned only two years at Jerusalem. He did 
evil in the sight of the Lord, as his father Ma- 
nasseh had done, 2 Kings, xxi. 19, 20, 21. He 
forsook Jehovah, and worshipped idols. His 
servants conspired against him, and slew him in 
liis own house; but the people killed all the 
conspirators, and established his son Josiah in 
his throne. He was buried in the garden of 
Uzza. 

AMORRITE, or Amorrhceus, TON, eiua ppofor: 
bitter ; from no marar : otherwise, a rebel; 
from mo mareh : otherwise, a babbler, or prater ; 
from ion amar. 

AMORITES, people descended from Amorrhseus, 
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the fourth son of Canaan. They first peopled 
the mountains lying west oi the Dead Sea. 
They had likewise establishments east of the 
same sea, between the brooks Jabbokand Arnon, 
from whence they forced the Ammonites and 
Moabites, Josh. v. 1; Numb. xiii. 30 ; xxi. 29. 
Moses wrested this country from their kings, Si- 
hon and Og, a.m. 2555; ante a.d. 1451. 

Amos (ii. 9.) speaks of their gigantic stature and 
valour. He compares their height to the cedar, 
their strength to the oak. The name, Amorite, 
is often taken in Scripture for Canaanites in 
general. The lands which the Amorites possess¬ 
ed on this side Jordan, were given to the tribe of 
Judah; and those which they had enjoyed be¬ 
yond the Jordan, to the tribes of Reuben and 
Gad. 

Among the Arabians, some have derived their 
name, Amorites, from the city of Gomorrah, one 
of those which perished by fire from heaven: 
but Gomorrah, or Hamorrah (Gen. x. 19, may 
Gomorrha ’ton, Amorrhseus) is written other¬ 
wise than Emor, the father of the Amorites : so 
that there is no probability that either the Amo¬ 
rites, or Emor, their father, founded Gomorrah, 
and called it by their name. 

AMOS, fiDN, by (n) alephstrong, robust; from 
yna ornate. 

AMOS, oiay, by (y) am, omoos: loading, weighty.; 
from ooy omas. 

I. AMOS, the fourth of the minor prophets, was, 
it is said, of the little town of Tekoah, in Judah, 
four leagues south of Jerusalem. Thera is no 
proof, how ever, that he was a native of this place, 
except his retirement hither, when driven from 
Bethel ; it is most probable, he was born in the 
territories of Israel, to which his mission was 
principally directed. We find him prophesying 
in Bethel, where the golden calves were, under 
Jeroboam II. about a.m. 3215; ante a.d. 789. 
Amaziah, the high-priest of Bethel, accused him 
before king Jeroboam, saying (Amos vii. 10,11. 
&c.) “ Amos hath conspired against thee, in the 
midst of the house of Israel; the land is not able 
to bear all his words; for thus Amos saith, Jero¬ 
boam shall die by the sword, and Israel shall 
surely be led away captive out of their own 
land.” Amaziah said therefore unto Amos, “ O 
thou seer, go, flee thee away into the land of 
Judah, and there eat bread, and prophesy there; 
but prophesy not again any more at Bethel, for 
it is the king’s chapel, and it is the king’s 
court.” 

Amos answered Amaziah, “ I was- no prophet, 
neither was I a prophet’s son; but I was an 
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” herdsman, and a dresser of sycamore fruit: and 
the Lord took me as I followed the flock, and 
the Lord said unto me, go, prophesy unto my 
people Israel. Now, therefore, hear thou the 
wowl of the Lord ; thou sayest, prophesy not 
against Israel, and drop not thy word against 
the house of Isaac. Therefore, thus saith the 
Lord, thy wife shall be an harlot in the city, 
and thy sons and thy daughters shall fall by the 
sword, and thy land shall be divided by line ; 
and thou shalt die in a polluted land, and Israel 
shall surely go into captivity forth of his land.” 
The prophet then retired into the kingdom of 
Judah, and dwelt in Tekoah, where he continu¬ 
ed to prophesy. He complains in many places 
of the violence offered him, to oblige him to 
silence ; and bitterly exclaims against the disor¬ 
ders of Israel. 

He began to prophesy the second year before the 
earthquake, in the reign of king Uzziah, Amos 
° i. 1. and which Josephus, with most commenta¬ 
tors, refers to this prince’s usurpation of the 
p priest’s office, when he attempted to offer in¬ 
cense. His first prophecies, in order of time, 
arc those of the 7th. chapter . the others he pro¬ 
nounced in Tekoah, whither he retired. His 
two first chapters are against Damascus, the 
Philistines, Tyrians, Edomites, Ammonites, Mo¬ 
abites, Judah, and Israel. The evils he threat¬ 
ens, refer to the invasions of Salmanezer, Tig- 
lath-pileser, Sennacherib, and Nebuchadnezzar. 

He foretold the misfortunes of the kingdom of Is¬ 
rael, after the death of Jeroboam II. who was 
then living: also the death of king Zechariah ; 
the invasion of Israel by Phul and Tiglath-pile- 
ser, kings of Assyria : also the captivity of the 
ten tribes, and their return. He uses sharp in¬ 
vectives against the sins of Israel, their effemi¬ 
nacy, avarice, and harshness to the poor; the 
splendour of their buildings, and the delicacy of 
their tables. He reproves Israel for going to 
Bethel, Dan, Gilgal, and Beersheba, which were 
the most famous pilgrimages of the country ; and 
for swearing by the gods of these places. 

The time and manner of his death are not known, 
‘i Some old authors relate, that Amaziah, priest of 
Bethel, provoked by the discourses of the proph¬ 


et, to silence him, had his teeth broke; others 
r say, that Hosea, or Uzziah, son of Amaziah, 
struck him with a stake on the temples, and al¬ 
most killed him; that in this condition he was 
carried to Tekoah, where he died, and was buried 
with his fathers: on the contrary, it is our opin¬ 
ion, that he prophesied long at Tekoah, after his 
expulsion by Amaziah : and the prophet not com¬ 
plaining of any ill treatment received from Uz¬ 
ziah, his silence is probable evidence, that he 
suffered nothing from him. 

There is nothing sublime in the style of Amos. 
8 Jerom applies to him the words of Paul, “ rude 
in speech, though not in knowledge,” 2 Cor. xi. 6. 
As everyone chooses to speak of his own art, as 
being most familiar to him, Amos generally se¬ 
lects comparisons from the country life, wherein 
* he had been brought up. St. Austin observes, 
that there is a certain kind of eloquence in the 
sacred writers, directed by the Spirit of Wisdom, 
and so adapted to the nature of the things they 
treat of, that even those who accuse their, writ¬ 
ings of rusticity and unpoliteness, could not 
choose a style more suitable, were they them¬ 
selves to have spoken on the same subject, to the 
same persons, and'in the same circumstances. 

It should also be remarked, that as God had his 
prophets in Judah, where he was professedly 
worshipped, so he had in Israel, though that was 
depraved: that as he had Isaiah in the royal 
court, and of the royal blood, so he had Amos, 
who was a herdsman, who could speak to the 
advantage of the lower classes of people, could 
warn and admonish them with no less usefulness, 
and perhaps with more acceptance, than if he 
had been of superior rank. This should seem to 
be certain of Israel$ and, perhaps, may be ap¬ 
plied to the same descriptions of persons in Mo- 
ab and other nations, to whom he might send his 
prophecies, and to whom his style of language 
might be peculiarly adapted. 

H. Amos, father of the prophet Isaiah, was, it is 
said, son of king Joash, and brother to Amaziah. 
° The Rabbins pretend, that Amos, Isaiah’s father, 
was a prophet, as well as his son, according to 
a rule among them, that when the father of a 
prophet is called in Scripture by his name, it is 


« The sycamore is a sort of fig-tree common in Egypt and Palestine, the fruit whereof doea not ripen till it is pricked with iron nails. 
After it was thus pricked, it would ripen in three days. See Plin. 1.13. c. 7. Theopbr. & Dioscorid. See likewise Theodoret on Amos vii. 

“Joseph. Antiq. I. ix. c. II. P The Rabbins,, and Procopius of Gaza, are of opinion that this happened in the 

tw enty-fifth year of Uzzinh, and, consequently, a. m. 3219 ; but this cannot be ; for Jotham, the son of Uzziah, who was born in 3221. 
was of age to govern, and, consequently, was between fifteen and twenty years of age, when his father undertook to offer incense, and 
was struck with a leprosy. See Usher, a.m. 3221. 9Cyril!. Prafat. in Amos. 

» Kpiphan. de vita Prophet, c. 12. Isidor. de vita & roorte SS. c. 43. Doroth. Synops. c. 2. Chronic. Pascal, p. 147. 

• Hicronym. Prolog, ex posit. in Amos. t Aug. I. iv. de Doctr. Christ c, 7. * Ificronym. ex Hcbr. vide 

iu Isai. xxxtu. 2; xxxviii; Clem. Alex. 1. 1. Stromak 
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an indication, that he has had the gift of proph- 

w ccy. St. Austin conjectured that the prophet 
Amos, the fourth among the minor prophets, 
was the father of Isaiah: but the names of these 
two persons are written differently (pin y father 
of Isaiah: ddk the prophet Amos) besides, Amos, 
Isaiah’s father, was, as well as he himself, of 
Jerusalem, and of much superior quality to the 
prophet Amos. Some are of opinion, that the 
man of God who spake to king Amaziah, and 
obliged him to send back the hundred thousand 
men of Israel, whom he had purchased to march 
against the Edomites, 2 Chron. xxv. 7, 8. was 
Amos, the father of Isaiah, and brother to king 
Amaziah. But this opinion is supported by no 
proofs. Vide Isaiah. 

III. Amos, son of Nahum, and father of Mattatlii- 
as, is in the genealogy of our Saviour, according 
to the flesh, Luke iii. 25. 

AMPHIPOLIS, 'A^tVoAff: a city encompassed by 
the sea ; from the Greek cifiQt, to surround, and 
ttqAh, a city. 

AMPHIPOLIS, a city between Macedon and 
Thrace, but dependent on Macedon. It is men¬ 
tioned, Acts xrii. 1. St. Paul and Silas bring 
delivered out of prison, left Philippi, went to 
Thessalonica, and passed through Amphipolis. 
This city had the name likewise of Chrysopolis, 
or Christopolis. 

AMPHORA, is a Latin word, often taken in the 
Vulgate in an appellative sense for a pitcher, or 
vessel to hold wine or water: for example, Luke 
xxii. 10. “ There shall a man meet you bearing 
a pitcher of water,” Qttpolfjuov, Gr.) amphoram 
aquce portans: at other times, it is taken for a 
certain measure; for instance, Dan. xiv. 3. 
“ There were spent every day upon the idol Bel, 
six vessels of wine,” vim amphorae sex. The 
amphora is not an Hebrew measure, and this 
place is not extant in Hebrew. The Roman 
amphora contained two urna, equal to 48 sex- 
tavii, or 80 pounds, at twelve ounces to the 
pound : but the Attic, or Athenian amphora, 
contained three urna, or 120 pounds, at twelve 
ounces each; which make but 90, at sixteen 
ounces to the pound. The amphora, in Dr. Ar- 
buthnot’s account of it, contained seven English 
gallons and one wine pint: the urna three gal¬ 
lons, four wine pints and a half; the sextarius 
one wine pint, 

AMELIAS, 'AjwrAww: a Latin word, signifying 
large, extensive. 

AMPLIAS, whom St. Paul speaks of in his Epis¬ 


tle to the Romans xvi. 8. was one whom he 
particularly loved: it is not certainly known 
who he was, nor what was done, by him ; but 
the Greeks say, he was ordained bishop of Odys- 
sopolis in Mcesia, by St. Andrew, was an apos¬ 
tolical person, at least one of the seventy-two 
diseiples, and a martyr. They observe his fes¬ 
tival October 31. 

AMRAM, D-ray, exalted people ; from 

op am, a people, and on rum, or m ram, lifted 
up: otherwise, their sheaves, or handfuls of com; 
from iny omer, and the affix d mem, theirs: oth¬ 
erwise, with the most high ; from the preposi¬ 
tion op am, with, and on rum, or di ram, high % 
exalted. 

AMRAM, pnn: an ass; from inn ehamor, or 
chemer. 

I. AMRAM, son of Koath, of the tribe of Levi, 
married Jochebed, by whom he had Aaron, 
Miriam, and Moses. He died in Egypt, aged 
137. Exod. vi. 20. 

II. Amram, son of Bani, one who after the return 
from Babylon, separated from his wife, whom he 
had married contrary to the law, Ezra x. 34. 

AMRAMITES, ’oinjr, *i*f<*t *: from the same. 

AMRAPHEL, b3inu; one that speaks of hidden 
things ; from ms amor, to speak, and nba phala, 
secret, mysterious: otherwise, one that speaks of 
judgment; from bSa pillel, to judge: otherwise, 

( f ruin ; from nVa patach. 

AMRAPHEL, king of Shinar, confederated with 
Chedorloamer, king of Edom, and two other 
kings, to make war against the kings of Sodom, 
Gomorrah, and the three neighbouring cities: 
the kings who were in league with Amraphel, 
plundered these cities, and carried off abundance 
of captives, among whom was Lot, Abraham’s 
nephew; but Abraham pursued them, retook Lot, 
and recovered the spoil, a.m. 2092; ante a.d. 
1912. 

AMTHAR, -inon, dpcitixp: form, figure ; from inn 
thoar: otherwise, he that curses death ; from m 
avar, to curse ; and m meth, or moth, death. 

AMULETS, or Preservatives, are certain char¬ 
acters, ligaments, stones, or metals, engraved or' 
adorned with stars, &e. to which was attributed 
a power of preserving people from mischief, from 
witchcraft, and from diseases. Some are of 
opinion, that Laban’s Teraphim, Gen. xxxi. 19. 
carried away by Rachel, also the earrings whieh 
Jacob hid under an oak, were preservatives, or 
amulets. Vide Taxismans. 

AMZI, -xdk, dfMur) : strong, robust; from you amakx 


w Aug. 1. xviii. de Civil. Dei c. 27. 
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A.WZI, son of Zeehariah, aud father to PeliLiah, b jamim, or the jamim: others, he discovered the 
Neh. xi. 12. manner of producing mules (i. e. by union of a 

AX A. M e arc acquainted with a city of thi3 horse and an ass;) but the Scripture never calls 

name, at the extremity of Arabia Deserta, on mules jamim, nor are such creatures hinted at 

the Euphrates. Tavernier says, it occupied both in Scripture, till after David. It is most likely, 

banks of this river; but another traveller writes, that Anah found, i. e. attacked, surprised, a peo- 

tliat it takes up but one hank, and has but one pie called Jemim, in the wilderness, where he 

street, which is extremely large. There is a very was feeding asses. The Samaritan reads, ‘ the 

fine mosque in an island near to it: the land Emim,’ a people whom Moses mentions, Gen. 

about it, lor half a league, is well cultivated, but xiv. 5. under the name of “ Emimalso, Deut. 

beyond is nothing but frightful deserts. ii. 10. “ The Emim dwelt therein in times past, 

VNAB, or Oneb, ay; grape; otherwise, naked, a people great and many, and tall as the Ana- 

bond ; from hanad. kirn.” These Emim dwelt in the neighbour- 

AXAB, a city in the mountains of Judah, Josh. hood of Seir, where Anah fed his asses. The 

xi. 21. St. Jerom believes it to be the same with Hebrew term nm, maja, which signifies to find, 

Bcth-anaba, eight miles east of Diospolis: Eu- is taken often for—the sudden attacking or sur- 

sebius places Betbo-anab, at four miles distance prising of an enemy. This seems to be the true 

x from Diospolis. Epiphanius speaks of a city or explanation, 

village called Analilata, in the diocese of Jeru- Some have thought, but without proof, that Anah 
salem, toward Bethel; but, perhaps, neither of was exalted to divine honours, and is named, 

these places is the Anab mentioned by Joshua, 2 Kings, xix. 12. where it is said, the Sephar- 

which, with Hebron and Debir, is set by him vaiin adored Ilcnah, or Anah, and Ivah. Vide 

more to the south of Judah. Isaiah xxxvii. IS. It has lately been conjec- 

ANAGLYPHA. This term is Greek, and signi- tured, that from Henuh, derive the Heneti—- 

y lies figures in relievo, or embossed. Opera signi, who were famous for breeding mules; and whose 

z as Virgil speaks; or in asperitatem excisa, as posterity were afterward called, Veneti (quasi 

* Pliny terms them, are what we call Anaglyph a. Ye Heneti:) whence the Venetians, whose doge 

But the passage, 1 Kings, vi. 32. where this word still retains the Phrygian bonnet, as his crown 

occurs in xxx, signifies, besides palm-trees, cher- of state. 

uhim, and blown lilies all round the wall, within ANAHARATH, mniy : dryness, inflammation; 
the sanctuary. Solomon carved these In basso from Tin eharar: otherwise, anger; from mn 

relievo, on the doors of the sanctuary. chareh: otherwise, neighing: according to the 

ANAGOGE. This is one of the four senses where- Syriac, suffocation. 

in the Scripture may be interpreted, viz. the ANAHARAtH, a city belonging to the tribe of 
literal, allegorical, analogical, and tropologioal. Issachar, Josh. xix. 19. 

The anagogical sense is, when the text is ex- ANAK, or Onac, py: a collar, or ornament. 
plained with a regard to the end, which Christ- Some derive from hence the Greek word 

ians should have in view, i. e. eternal life: for a nax, a king. 

example, the rest of the sabbath, in the ana- ANAK, Anakim, famous giants in Palestine, 
gogical sense, corresponds to the repose of ever- Anak, father of the Anakim, was son of Arba, 
lasting blessedness. who gave name to Kirjath-Arba, or Hebron. 

ANAH, ny, »«».• one who answers, or who sings Anak had three sons, Sheshai, Ahiman, and 
responsively; from ay ana, to answer, to sing: Talmai, whose descendants were terrible for 

otherwise, poor or ajjlicted ; from 'y oni. their fierceness and stature: the Hebrews said, 

ANAH, son of Zibeon, the Hivite, and father of that in comparison to these monstrous men, they 

Aholibamah, Esau’s wife, Genesis xxxvi. 24. were but grasshoppers. Some have thought, 

While feeding asses in the desert, he discovered that the name Phoenician, given to the Canaan- 

springs of warm water.” Thus Jerom trans- ites, and particularly to the Sidonians, was from 

lates the Hebrew, o'DTrns xxa, “ he found the Bene-Anac, sons of Anak. Caleb, assisted by 

jemim ,*” the Syriac says, “ a fountain.” The the tribe of Judah, took Kirjath-Arba, and de- 

xxx and others, preserve the term, he found stroyed the Anakim, a.m. 2559. Josh. xv. 14; 

Judges i. 20. 

* Epipban. Epiat. ad Joan. Ierosol. ’ 'Kiityxui*., Cselata. * Aineid, v. v. 867. 

* Plio. I. xxxiii. c. 11. . b Ita Hebrai. Vide Hieronym. quzst. Hebr. in Uenes. 
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AN AKIM, D’piy : from the same. 

AjVAMIM, D'ajy, dva*f*eix: a fountain, or eye; 
from py ain, and c’n mint, waters: otherwise, 
answer, song, affliction ; from ruy ana, &c. 

ANAMIM, second son of Mizraim. He peopled 
the Mareotis, if we may credit the paraphrast 
Jonathan, the son of Uzziel; but rather the 
Pentapolis of Cyrene, according to the para¬ 
phrast of Jerusalem. Bochart was of opinion, 
. that these Anamim dwelt in the parts adjacent 
to the temple of Jupiter Ammon, and in the 
Nasamonitis. We believe the Amanians and 
Garamantes to be descended from Anamim. The 
Hebrew Ger, or Gar, signifies a passenger, or 
traveller. The name of Gar-amantes may be 
derived from Ger-amanim: their capital is call¬ 
ed Garamania, in Solinus. 

ANAMMELECH, ■jSdjk; answer, or song of the 
king and council; from ruy anah, answer, and 
•f?D melee, of the king, or of council, according 
to the Chaldee etymology; or, the king. 

ANAMMELECH. It is said, 2 Kings, xvii. 31. 
that the inhabitants of Sepharvaim, sent from 
beyond the Euphrates into Samaria, burned 
their children in honour of Anammelech and 
Adrammelech. We have hinted that Adram- 
melech signifies the sun, or splendid king, and 
Anammelech the moon, or gentle king; but, be¬ 
sides, this name may be composed of py a cloud, 
and i^d king. The king of clouds, is no less a 
proper poetical epithet for the moon, than re¬ 
gent of night, as one of our own poets calls that 
planet; but, perhaps, the distinguishing symbol 
of this idol was a cloud of gold, or, &c. annexed 
to its statue: this is conjecture only, as no such 
adjunct appears to its representation. Vide 
Adrammelech. 

AN AN, or Onen, py: cloud ; otherwise, soothsay¬ 
ing, the art of divination. 

ANANI, or Oncni, 'jjy: my augury, my cloud. 

ANANI, seventh son of Eliunai, 1 Chron. iii. 24. 

ANANIAS, or Onenieh, may: the cloud of the 
Lord ; from py anon, and rr jah. 

I. ANANIAS. In the Apochryphal history of 
Tobit, when the angel Raphael offered to bear 
Tobias company to Rages, he told him, he was 
Azarias, son of Ananias the Great; Tobit an¬ 
swered, that he was of an illustrious extraction, 
Tobit v. 12. This is all we know of this Ana¬ 
nias. 

II. Ananias, or Ananiah, of the tribe of Benja¬ 
min, when the Jews returned from the Baby¬ 


lonish captivity, built part of the walls of Jeru¬ 
salem, Nehem. xi. 32. 

HI. Ananias, a Jewish merchant, who converted 
Izates, son of Monobazes, king of the Adiabe- 
* d nians, to Judaism. Orosius insists, that Ananias 
was a Christian, and that Izates was converted 
to Christianity by him. Vide Adiabene. This 
conversion happened about a.d. 41. 

IV. Ananias, son of Nebedseus, high-priest of the 
Jews. He succeeded Joseph, the son of Camith, 
e a.m. 4050,— a.d. 47. Quadratus, governor of 
Syria, coming into Judea, on the rumours which 
prevailed among the Samaritans and Jews, sent 
f the high-priest, Ananias, to Rome, to give an 
account of his conduct to the emperor Claudius: 
he justified himself, was acquitted, and returned. 
St. Paul being apprehended at Jerusalem, by 
the tribune of the Roman troops which guarded 
the temple, declared to him that he was a citi¬ 
zen of Rome; which obliged this officer to treat 
him with some consideration, Acts xxii. 23, 24; 
xxiii. 1, 2, 3. &e. As he did not know of what 
the Jews accused him, the next day he convened 
the priests, and placed St. Paul in the midst, 
that he might justify himself. St. Paul said to 
them, “ Men and brethren, I have lived in all 
good conscience before God until this day.” He 
said no more; when the liigh-priest, Ananias, 
commanded those who were near him, to strike 
him on the face: the apostle, hereupon replied, 
“God shall judge thee, thou whited wall; for, 
sittest thou to judge me after the law, and com- 
mandest me to be smitten contrary to the law ?” 
They that stood by said, “ Revilest thou God’s 
high-priest ?” Then said Paul, “ I wist not, 
brethren, that he was the high-priest; for it is 
written, thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of 
thy people.” Vide -Paul. 

After this, the assembly being divided in opinion, 
the tribune took away Pad; and ordered him 
to Csesarea, that Felix, governor of the province 
might take cognizance of this affair. 

When the priests understood that he was arrived 
at Csesarea, Ananias, the high-priest, and other 
Jews, went thither to accuse him, Acts xxiv. 
but the affair was adjourned, and St. Paul con¬ 
tinued two years there in prison. His prediction 
to Ananias, that God would smite him, was thus 
accomplished : Albinus, governor of Judea, 
being come into that country, Ananias found 
s means to gain him by presents: and now he 
was looked on as the first man of his natiom 


* Joseph. Antiq. L 20. o. 1. * Oros. 1.7. c. 6. * Joseph. Anliq. 1. 20. c. $. 

* Ibid. 1. 20. c. 5. e Ibid. c. S. 
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by reason of his great, riches friends, and for¬ 
tune : but lie had some violent people in his party, 
who plundered the country, and seized the tythes 
of the priests; and this they did with impunity, 
on account of the great credit of their master, 
and his wealth at Jerusalem. 

At the same time, several companies of assassins 
infested Judea, and committed great ravages. 
When any of their companions fell into the hands 
of the officers of the province, and were about 
to be executed, they never failed to seize some 
domestic, or relation of the high-priest Ananias, 
that so he might procure the liberty of their 
associates, in exchange for those who were de¬ 
tained by them. Thus they took Eleazar, one 
of Ananias’ sons, and did not release him till 
ten of their companions were returned to them: 
upon this license, their number increased con¬ 
siderably, and the country was exposed to their 
ravages. 

At last, Eleazar*, his son himself, heading a party 
h of mutineers, seized the temple, and forbade any 
sacrifices for the emperor; the assassins joining 
with him, he pulled down his father’s house, 
who, liiding himself with his brother in the 
aqueducts belonging to the royal palace, was 
soon discovered by the seditious, and both of 
them were killed; the faction taking no notice 
of Ananias being the father of their leader. 
Thus God smote this whited wall, in the very 
beginning of the Jewish wars. 

We are to distinguish what Josephus says of Ana¬ 
nias, when high-priest, from what he relates of 
the same Ananias, when deposed from the pon¬ 
tificate, lest we fall into the mistake of those 
who have made two persons of him. 

V. Ananias, sirnamed the Sadducee, was one of 
1 the warmest defenders of the rebellion of the 
Jews against the Romans. He was sent by 
Eleazar, the leader of the mutineers, to Metilius, 
captain of the Roman troops, who was shut up 
in the royal palace of Jerusalem, to promise him 
and his people their lives, provided they would 
leave the place, and surrender their arms: but 
Metilius having surrendered on these conditions, 
the factious murdered all the Romans, except 
Metilius only, who promised to turn Jew, 
a.d. 66. 


Ananias was also sent by Eleazar, to the Ida means, 
k a.d. 66, requesting they would come to assist 
the rebels at Jerusalem, against Ananus, whom 
they accused of a design to deliver up the city 
to the Romans, a.d. 67. 

VI. Ananias, son of Mashbal, of the priestly race, 
originally of Emmaus, was put to death by Si¬ 
mon, head of a party of malccontents, together 

1 w ith fifteen other principal Jews of the city, dur¬ 
ing the last siege of Jerusalem by the Romans. 

VII. Ananias, one of the first Christians of Jeru¬ 
salem, who, with his wife, Sapphira, sold an 
estate, and secreted part of the purchase-money; 
then carried the remainder to St. Peter, telling 
him this was the whole price of his inheritance. 
Acts v. 1, 2, 3. & seq. The apostle, to whom 
the Holy Ghost revealed this falsehood, reprov¬ 
ed him sharply, telling him “ that he had lied 
to the Holy Ghost, not to men only.” Ananias 
fell suddenly dead at the apostle’s feet. About 
two or three hours after, his wife, Sapphira, 
ignorant of what had happened, came in; St. 
Peter having put the same question to her, as 
before to her husband, she too was guilty of the 
like falsehood, and was suddenly struck dead in 
the same manner: a.d. 33 or 34, a little time 
after the ascension. 

Some have been so curious, as to inquire wherein 
the sin of Ananias and Sapphira consisted : raa- 
m ny of the ancients thought, that when the first 
believers resolved to make sale of their estates, 
this resolution included a kind of vow to reserve 
nothing; and that Ananias and Sapphira violated 
this vow, and were therefore guilty, in some sort, 
of perjury and saerilege ; herein committing a 
mortal sin : and if to this be added, their lying 
to the Holy Ghost, and their affront in tempting 
him, their crime appears still greater. 

Origen, Jerom, Austin, Petrus Hamianus, and 
no ? some moderns, incline in favour of Ananias’ sal- 
q r ration : Chrysostom, Basil, and others, to the 
* contrary: there appears no mark of repentance, 
' nor any interval between their crime and their 
death. Of questions more curious than neces¬ 
sary, it is best to leave the decision to God. 

The reasons which might induce the Holy Spirit 
thus to punish the falsehood of Ananias and 
Sapphira, seems to be these: 1. in the infancy 


S Joseph. 1. 2. d« Bello c. 38. 1 De Bello 1. 2. o. 18. seu 32. p. 812. 813. c. 1. I Joseph, lib. 4. de Bello, c. 6- seu 15, in Gr. 

p. 877. ' l Joseph, de Bello, I. 6. c. 15. “ Hieronyra. Ep. 8. Basil. Serin. 1. de inst. raooacb. Chrysost. & (Ecumen. in Act. 

Cyprian. 1. 3 ad Quirin. Aug. Scrm. olim. 10. de diversis, nunc 148. n. 2. Gregor. Magn. 1. 1. Regislri Ep. olitn. 31. nunc 34. Sanct. 
Tirin. Cornel. Grot. See. • Origen. in Matt. edit. Huet. p. 383. ° Hieronym. Ep. ad Demelria. f Aug. Berra. 

148. h I. 3. e. 1. contra Fermen. 9 Petr. Damiani lib. de coatemptu secnli, c. 3. ' Sanct. Salmeron. Carlhus. a Eapide- 

* Chrysost. in Act t. i Basil Serm. 1. de iostit rnonach. 
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of the church, to give a solemn notoriety and 
self-evident sanction to the doctrine introducing; 
not merely by miracles of advantage (as healing) 
but by miracles of punishment. 2. To deter 
those, who through worldly motives of gain, or 
with a view to share in the profits of the goods 
sold, might join the Christian church. 3. To 
deter spies, and false brethren, who could not 
but be aware of the danger of deteetion, after 
this event. 4. If Ananias only had died, the 
collusion would have been less evident, and it 
might have seemed a mere sudden death, yet 
natural. 5. Herein was the gospel, in some de¬ 
gree, assimilated to the law; which, direetly 
after the law of the sabbath, ordered the sab¬ 
bath-breaker to be stoned. Numb. xv. 35: and, 
after the consecration of the holy altar, destroy¬ 
ed the sons of Aaron, who offered profane fire 
in their censers, Lev. x. 3. the same in the case 
of Achan, Josh. vii. 

It is evident, that in this and similar events, there 
must have been a conviction in the bystanders, 
and in the civil magistrates of places, that some 
power extraordinary was exerted: for, had Peter 
-himself slain Ananias, he had, no doubt, been 
amenable to the laws, as a murderer: but, if 
by declaration only, he slew him; or, if by fore¬ 
warning him he should die, and the prediction 
came to pass; then (as no man has power to 
kill another by his word only) it is evident, the 
power which attended this word of Peter, was 
not from Peter, but from God: as the power 
which opened the earth to swallow Korah, was 
not from Moses, personally, but from him in 
whose name he spake, Numb. xvi. 24; though 
the people afterward, stupidly accused him of 
having killed the people of the Lord. 

Till. Ananias, a disciple of Christ, at Damas¬ 
cus, whom the Lord directed to visit Paul, then 
lately converted, and come to Damascus, Acts 
ix. 10. Ananias answered, « Lord, I have heard 
by many of this man, how much evil he hath 
done to thy saints,” &c. But the Lord said 
unto him, “ Go thy way, for he is a chosen ves¬ 
sel unto me.” Ananias went therefore to the 
house where God had revealed to him that Paul 
was, and putting his hands on him, said, “ Broth¬ 
er Saul, the Lord Jesus, who appeared unto 
thee in the way, hath sent me that thou might- 
cst receive thy sight, and be filled with the 
Holy Ghost.” We know no other circumstance 
of the life of Ananias; the Apostolical Consti- 

® Const. Apost. 1. 8. c. nit. 
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“ tutions believe liim to be a layman; (Eeume 

w nius, and some moderns, think he was a deaeon; 

* St. Austin, that he was a priest, because it is 
said, that St. Paul was sent to him, that he 
might from his hands receive that sacrament, 
the administration whereof was left, by Christ, 
to the priesthood of his church; an argument 
sufficiently weak! The modern Greeks maintain, 
that he was one of the seventy disciples, bishop 
of Damascus, a martyr, and buried in that city. 
There is a very fine church, where he was in¬ 
terred ; and the Turks, who have made a mosque 
of it, preserve a great respect for his monument. 
The Greeks observe his festival, October 1; the 
Latins, January 25. 

IX. Ananias. Thus some of the ancients call St. 
Anian, bishop of Alexandria after St. Mark. 

I. ANANUS, son of Seth, high-priest of the Jews, 
called Annas in the gospel. He succeeded Joa- 
zar, the son of Simon; he enjoyed the high- 
priesthood eleven years, and was succeeded by 
Ishmael, son of Pnabi. After he was deposed, 
he still preserved the title of high-priest, and had 
a great share in the management of public af¬ 
fairs. He is called high-priest, in conjunction 
with Caiaphas, when John the Baptist entered 
upon the exercise of his mission, though at that 
time he did not, strictly speaking, possess or 
officiate in that character. He was father-in- 
law to Caiaphas. Jesus Christ was carried before 
Annas, directly after his seizure in the garden 

y of Olives. Josephus remarks, that Ananus was 
looked upon as one of the happiest men of his 
nation, five of his sons having been high-priests; 
which great dignity he himself possessed many 
years: an instance of good fortune which, till 
then, had happened to no one. 

II Ananus, son to Ananus, the high-priest, men- 

* tioned above; was high-priest three months, 
a.d. 62. Josephus describes him as a man ex¬ 
tremely bold and enterprising, of the sect of the 
Sadducees; who, thinking it a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity, after the death of Festus, governor of 
Judea, and before the arrival of Albums, his 
successor, assembled the sanhedrim* and therein 
procured the condemnation of James, the broth¬ 
er (or relation, or cousin) of Jesus Christ, often 
called the bishop of Jerusalem; and of some 
others, whom they stigmatized as guilty of im¬ 
piety ; and delivered them up to be stoned. This 
action was extremely displeasing to all good 
men in Jerusalem, and they sent privately to 

* Aug. qu. I. 3. o. 40. 


w (Ecumen. in Act. ix. ex Canone supra citato. 
y Joseph. Autiq. 1. 20. c. 8. p. 697. * Ibid. p. 698. 
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Agrippa, who was come from Alexandria into 
Judea, entreating him that he would forbid An- 
anus from every thing of the like nature in fu¬ 
ture. The king, to punish his great confidence, 
deprived him of the high-priesthood, after three 
months possession of it, and conferred it on Jesus, 
the son of Damnaus: nearly at the same time, 
the new governor, Albinus, who was on his way 
from Alexandria to Jerusalem, having likewise 
been informed of Ananus’ proceedings, wrote 
threatening letters to him, and told him, that he 
would curb his insolence, as soon as he should 
come into the city. 

It is probable, that this is the Ananus, who, a.d. 66, 
* was nominated by the council of the Jews, to be 
b governor of Jerusalem. Josephus commends 
the prudence of this governor, mentions him as a 
just man, a great lover of peace, zealous for the 
public good, vigilant, and careful of the people’s 
interests: qualities very different from those which 
he attributes to him, where, speaking of James’ 
death : but age might have allayed that fire of 
c youth, and that excessive boldness, which was 
then blameable in him. 

The zealots, who were masters of (he temple, hav¬ 
ing invited the Idumeans to their assistance, and 
11 to defend Jerusalem against Ananus, whom they 
designed to render suspected, as one who corres¬ 
ponded with the Romans, Ananus shut the gates 
against them: but the Idumeans having entered 
by night, during a great storm, sought for Ana¬ 
nus, and having easily found him, they massa¬ 
cred him with much insult, and left his body 
' exposed to beasts, and deprived of burial. Jo¬ 
sephus says the death of Ananus was the first step 
toward the destruction of Jerusalem—that the 
walls and strongest ramparts thereof were over¬ 
thrown, when this man, in whose wise conduct all 
their hope of preservation consisted, w as sacri¬ 
ficed so unworthily. This happened a.d. 67. 
III. Ananus, a native of Lydda, a captain of the 
Jews; who, being accused before Quadratus, as 
the fomenter of that division which was arisen 
between the Jews and Samaritans, was sent to 
Rome, with the high-priest Ananias, to give the 
f emperor, Claudius, an account of his conduct. 
IY- AnanCs, son of Jonathan, did all he could to 
hinder the Jews from rebelling against the Ro¬ 
mans : he, with some others, intended to introduce 


Cestius into the city ; but the Romans having 
been discovered by the factious, they drove them 
from the walls with stones, and obliged Ananus 
s and his party to retire for shelter to their houses. 

'V. Ananus, a native of Emmaus, was one of Simon’s 
guards who commanded the rebels. He sur¬ 
rendered himself to Titus, with one Arehclaus, 
h son of Magadatns : Titus received them with 
clemency ; but seeing that pure necessity had 
obliged them to surrender, he did not treat them 
as he had done other Jews, who had formerly 
come to him, but granted them their lives only; 
with permission to go where they would. At first 
he had resolved to put them to death, as villains 
who abandoned the defence of their country, af¬ 
ter they had set it in a flame. 

ANARCHY, is a Greek word, 'Av«p^'*, anarchia , 
ubi nullus imperat, and signifies, properly, the 
condition of a city, commonwealth, or state, 
without a head, or sovereign : e. gr. it is said, 
1 Sam. xvii. 6 ; xviii. 1, 31; xxi. 21. “ In those 
days there was no king in Israel, but every 7 man 
did that which was right in his own eyes.” This 
is a true description of an anarchy. The first 
anarchy we know of in the Hebrew common¬ 
wealth, ensued on the death of Joshua: this 
great man dying without appointing his success¬ 
or, and the people having chosen no leader in his 
stead, the government devolved to the elders of 
tiie tribes, who governed each according to his 
■ own mind. 

After the death of these elders, the anarchy was 
still greater ; and it is generally believed, that 
during this interval several occurrences happen¬ 
ed, which are placed at the end of the book of 
Judges, r> iz. the story of Micah and the idol, which 
he set up in his house, Judg. xvii.—that of the 
Danites, who left their country to settle at Laislr, 
Judg. xviii. and—’the history of the Levite, 
whose wife was dishonoured at Gibeah; which 
produced a war against Benjamin, Judg. xix. 
xx. xxi. We reckon, with Usher, that this anar¬ 
chy lasted about twenty-two years, from the 
death of Joshua, a.m. 2361, to the first servi¬ 
tude of the Hebrews, under Chushan Risha- 
thaim, a.m. 2391; allowing about fifteen years 
for the government of the elders, after the death 
of Joshua, and seven for the anarchy, from that 
time to the dominion of Chushan Rishathaim, 


* See M. de Tillemont, note 25, upon the destruction of the Jews. b Joseph. 1. 2. de Bello, c. 42. p. 822. * Idem de 

Bello, 1.4. c. 17. p 881; e. 11. p 872; c. 18 p. 883. <* Joseph, de Bello, 1.17, 18. * Ibid I. 4. c. 18. 'Antiq. 1. 20 c. 5. 
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king of Mesopotamia (Judg. iii.) begun in 2591, 
and terminated in 2599, by the valour of Oth- 
niel. 

It is worth observing, that no point of chronology 
is more perplexed than the anarchies, particular¬ 
ly those which happened under the judges. Eve¬ 
ry one computes them his own way: there is said 
to have been an interregnum of eleven or twelve 
years under the kings, between Jeroboam II. 
and Zechariah; but we think, says Calmet, we 
have shown the contrary. Some maintain, 
there was another anarchy after the reign of 
Pekah, but we see no proof of it. The cap¬ 
tivity of Babylon is not properly an anarchy, 
but a dispersion and total captivity of the whole 
Jewish nation. 

ANATH, or Onet, roj?; answer, song ; from mj? 
ana: otherwise, affliction, poverty; from ’iijt 
ouni. 

ANATH, father of Shamgar, judge of Israel, 
Judg. iii. 31. 

ANATHEMA, ’AvdSipa,, db dvovr&vfu, signi¬ 
fies—something set apart, separated, devoted. 
It is understood principally to denote the absolute, 
irrevocable, and entire separation of one from 
the communion of the faithful, or from the 
number of the living, or from the privileges of 
society; or, the devoting of any man, animal, 
city, or thing, to be extirpated, destroyed, con¬ 
sumed, and, as it were, annihilated. 

The Hebrew word Din cherem, signifies, prop¬ 
erly, to destroy, exterminate, devote. Moses 
requires of the Israelites to devote, and utterly 
extirpate, those who sacrifice to false gods, Ex. 
xxii. 19. In like manner, God commands that 
the cities belonging to the Canaanites which did 
not surrender to the Israelites, should be devot¬ 
ed, Deut. vii. 2, 26; xx. 17. Achan having as¬ 
sumed to his own use, part of the spoil of Jericho, 
which had been devoted, he was stoned, and what 
lie had thus taken, was consumed with fire. Josh, 
vi. 17, 21; vii. 1, 2. &e. 

The word cherem, or anathema, is sometimes 
taken for that which is irrevocably consecrated, 
vowed, or offered to the Lord, so that it may no 
longer be employed in, or return to, common uses. 
Lev. xxvii. 28, 29. No devoted thing (abso¬ 
lutely separated) that a man shall devote (abso¬ 
lutely separate) to the Lord, of man, beast, or 
field, shall be sold or redeemed, Ac. Some 
assert, that persons thus devoted were put to 
death; and quote Jephthah’s daughter as an 
example: Vide Jepiithah. In the old Greek 
writers anathema is used for a person, who, on 
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some occasion, devoted himself for tkegood of 
his country; or as an expiatory sacrifice to the 
infernal gods. Here the memory will re¬ 
collect Codrus and Curtius. Sometimes were 
devoted particular persons, or cities: the Israel¬ 
ites devoted king Arad’s country. Numb. xxi. 
2, 3; the people at Mizpeh devoted all who 
should not march against the tribe of Benjamin, 
Judg. xix. Saul devoted those who should eat 
before sun-set, while they were pursuing the 
Philistines, 1 Sam. xiv. 2i : it appears by the 
execution of these execrations, that those who 
were involved in them were put to death. 

Sometimes particular persons devoted themselves, 
if they did not accomplish some specific purpose. 
Acts xxiii. 12, 13. Above forty persons bound 
themselves with an oath, that they would neither 
eat nor drink till they had killed Paul. The 
k Essenians were engaged by oaths to observe the 
statutes of their sect; and they who incurred 
the guilt of excommunication, were driven from 
their assemblies, and generally starved to death, 
being obliged to feed on grass like beasts, not 
daring to receive food which might be offered 
them, because they were bound by the vows 
they had made, not to eat any. 

Moses, Ex. xxxii. 31. and St. Paul, Rom, ix. 3. 
in some sort anathematize themselves: Moses 
conjures God to forgive Israel; if not, to 
blot him out of the book which he had written ; 
and Paul says, that he could wish to be accurs¬ 
ed (anathematized, absolutely separated from 
life, devoted, and made over to death—wheth¬ 
er stoning—burning—or in the most tremen¬ 
dous form—as Achan, &c.) for his brethren, the 
Israelites, rather than see them excluded from 
the benefit of Christ’s covenant, by their malice 
and obduracy; i. e. he would, as it were, change 
places with them; they were now excluded from 
being the peculiar people of God ; so would he 
be: they were devoted to wrath in the destruc¬ 
tion of their state, Jerusalem, &c. so would he be: 
they were excluded from Christian society; so 
would he be:—.if it would benefit them— 
I could wish myself anathematized from 
the body of Christ, if that might advantage 
Israel. 

Excommunication, anathema, and excision, are 
the greatest penalties that can be inflicted on any 
man, in this world; whether we understand a vio¬ 
lent and ignominious death, or a separation from 
the society of saints, and an exclusion from the 
benefit of their prayers, and communion in things 
sacred. Interpreters are much divided on these 
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texts : but they agree, that Moses and Paul gave, 
in these instances, the most powerful proofs of 
a perfect charity, and in the strongest manner 
expressed their ardent desire to procure the hap¬ 
piness of their brethren. 

Another kind of anathema very peculiarly ex¬ 
pressed, seems to mean a very different thing from 
that we have explained above: it occurs, 1 Cor. v. 
Anathema Maranatha—i. e. he who does not 
love the Lord Jesus, will be accursed at his 
coming; the form is borrowed from the Jews; 
who, when unable to inflict so great a punish¬ 
ment as a crime deserved, devoted the culprit to 
the immediate vindictive retribution of divine 
vengeance, both in this life (for they expected 
a miserable death to befall such) and in the 
future state : it is impossible to suppose, cither 
Moses or Paul, could, in any degree, wish for 
such an imprecation to attach on themselves: 
they better knew their duty, and God’s sove¬ 
reignty. Vide Moses and Paui. 

Is it quite impossible that St. Paul meant to say, 
“ I could wish myself anathematized, devoted, 
like as Christ was devoted,” i. e. by the Jews ?— 
“ One man suffering that the whole nation perish 
not” (awro ns Xaisv.) The general benevolence 
and history of the apostle, render this idea 
plausible. 

Excommunication was a kind of anathema with 
the Hebrews, as it is among Christians. Anath¬ 
ema was the greatest decree of excommunica¬ 
tion, whereby the criminal was deprived not 
only of communicating in prayers mid other 
holy offices, but of admittance to the church, 
and of conversation with believers. Among the 
Hebrews, the excommunicated could not perform 
any public duty of their employments ; could 
be neither judges nor witnesses ; neither be pres¬ 
ent at funerals, nor circumcise their own sons, 
nor fit down in the company of others, nearer 
than four cubits: they were incapable of the 
rites of burial: and a large stone was left on 
their graves, or the people threw stones on their 
sepulchres, and heaped stones over them, as over 
Achaa, Josh. vii. 26. and Absalom, 2 Sara. xvii. 
27. Fide Selden de Jure Nat. & Gent. 1. iv. e. 1. 

ANATHOTH, or Onethuth, nvuy: the same as 
Anath. 

I. ANATHOTH, a city in the tribe of Benjamin, 
ahout three miles from Jerusalem, according to 

lm Eusebius and St. Jerom; or twenty furlongs, 
“ according to Josephus ; the place of the prophet 
Jeremiah’s birth; it was given to the Levites of 


Kohatli’s family for their habitation, and as a 
city of refuge. This city is destroyed. 

II. Axathoth, eighth son of Beclicr, 1 Chron. 
vii. 8. 

AN AVI AII, or Onieh, iry? answer, or affliction 
of the Lord : from rrjah, the Lord, ancPjj? oni. 
ANCHIALUS. This word is particularly noticed 
by critics who have written on Jewish affairs* 
We meet with it in Martial : 

Ecce negas jurasque railii per Templa tonantis; 

Monemlo, jura verpe, per AnehUlutn. 

Epigr. 1. xi. c. 95. 

Swear , thou who art circumcised, by Jlnchialus. 
Who is this Anchialus ? Is it the name of the 
true God, or some false deity ? And why is it 
demanded of the Jews that they should swear 
by Anchialus ? This people, who were despised 
and hated by the Gentiles, among whom they 
lived, were conversant in business, and were con¬ 
cerned in trade; hut their honesty was much 
called in question ; and as their creed was very 
different from that of the Heathen, the latter 
were not contented with thcir.taking the ordi¬ 
nary oaths, but obliged them to swear by their 
own gods (as among us at present, we oblige 
them to swear on their sacred books) when 
they would be assured of the truth of what they 
affirm. The point, therefore, to be considered 
is, what Anchialus is, whether it be a name, or 
an epithet of God ? 

It is certain, the most common oath in use among 
the Jews is, As the Lord liveth. This we find 
in several places of their sacred books: God 
himself, whenever he tldnks fit to use an oath, as 
there is no greater person by whom he can swear, 
swears by his own life or existence. Now the 
0 oath, As the Lord liveth; maybe pronounced in 
p Hebrew thus, Huchai-Elion, By the life of the 
s Most High; or Ana-Chi-Eloa, Ah J may the 
Lord live; or simply, Ha-Chi-El, By the life of 
God. The Latin termination us, being uothing, 
nor the letter n, which the poet has inserted, be¬ 
cause in pronouncing Ha-chi-el, or at, they might 
seem to Gentile ears, to pronounce Han-chi-al. 
Others derive Anchialon from the Greek Anchia- 
r los, which signifies—one near the shore ; as if 
the Jews swore by the God who was adored 
there; because, in effect, the Jews had a cus¬ 
tom, when they were not at Jerusalem, or in 
their own country, to perform their devotions 
on the banks of rivers or . near water. 

Lastly, it has been believed, that this was swear- 
* ing by the temple of the Lord, Heical-iah: and 
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know that the Jews sometimes did swear by the 
temple: “ Whoso swearethby the temple, swear- 
eth by it and by him that dwelleth therein,” 
says our Saviour, Matth. xxiii. 21. But these 
explanations, in my opinion, are too fine spun, 
and unnatural. An old manuscript copy which 
belonged to M. De Thou, reads. Jura verpe per 
Ancharium. Swear, Jew, by the ass: for some 
believed, or pretended to believe, that the Jews 
* adored this animal. In either, or all of these 
cases, it shows that the Jews were greatly given 
to profane the name of God: I heartily wish, 
that both Jews and Christians did better remem¬ 
ber the third commandment. 

ANDREW, or Andreas, 'AvfyioK, Gr. a stout and 
strong man. 

I. ANDREW, captain of the guards to Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, king of Egypt, who, it is said, in¬ 
spired this prince with a resolution to set at lib¬ 
erty, 26,000 Jews who were in his dominions: 
he was seconded in his request by Aristeus, Zo- 
sibius, and Tharentinus, who were likewise of the 
guards to Philadelphus. There is no founda¬ 
tion for all this, besides the relation in Aris- 
teus’ history of the seventy interpreters, which 
is generally esteemed by learned men as a fable. 

II. Andrew, an apostle of Jesus Christ, native of 
Bethsaida, and Peter’s brother. He was first a 
disciple of John Baptist, whom he left, to follow 
our Saviour, after the testimony of John, “ Be¬ 
hold the Lamb of God, which taketh aw r ay the 
sins of the world,” John i. 39. lie continued 
from about four o’clock in the afternoon, till it 
was night, with Jesus ; and was the first disci¬ 
ple received into his society: Andrew introduced 
his brother Simon, and they passed a day with 
him; they went with him to the marriage at 
Cana, and afterward returned to their ordinary 
occupation, not expecting, perhaps, to be farther 
employed in his service : but some months after, 
Jesus, meeting them, while fishing together, 
called them to regular attendance on him, and 
promised to make them fishers of men. Matt, 
iv. 19. 

Within a few days before the passion, John vi. 9. 
certain Gentiles, desirous to see Jesus Christ, 
addressed themselves to Philip, who mentioned 
it to Andrew ; and both together told our Sav¬ 
iour, John xii. 22. Two or three days after, 
St. Andrew and some other apostles, asked Je¬ 
sus Christ, when the destruction of the temple 
should happen. This is what the gospel informs 
us, concerning this apostle. 


Some of the ancients are of opinion, that he 
u * preached in Scythia; others, that he preaehed 
in Greece; others in Epirus, Achaia, or Argos: 
the modern Greeks make him founder of the 
church of Byzantium (or Constantinople) whieh 
the ancients knew nothing of. The acts of his 
martyrdom, which are of pretty good antiquity, 
though the critics will not allow them to be au¬ 
thentic, inform us, that he sufiered martyrdom 
at Patras, in Achaia, having received sentence 
to be executed on a cross, by Egseus, proeonsul of 
this province. The time of his suffering mar¬ 
tyrdom is not known; but all the ancient and 
modern martyrologies of the Greeks and Latins, 
agree in celebrating his festival November 30. 
He was buried at Patras, where he was cruci¬ 
fied j from thence his body was removed to Con- 
* stantinople, where it wrought many miracles. 

It is not known for what reason painters repre- 
y sent St. Andrew’s cross like an X. Peter Chry- 
sologus says, he was crucified on a tree ; and the 
spurious Hippolytus says, an olive-tree. Never¬ 
theless, the tradition which describes him to 
have been nailed to a cross is very ancient. 
ANDRONICUS,’Av4«v<iw? ; Gr. a man excelling 
others, a victorious man. 

ANDRONICUS, one of the great men belonging 
to the court of Antiochus Epiphanes, 2 Mace, 
iv. 34. was left by that prince to govern the city 
of Antioch, while he went into Cilicia, to reduce 
certain plaecs which had revolted. Meuelaus, 
the pretended high-pricst of the Jews, thought 
this circumstance might favour his design of 
getting rid of Onias, whose dignity he unjustly 
possessed, and who was come to Antioch with 
accusations against him. He addressed himself 
to Andronicus with large presents, which Onias 
being informed of, reproached him with great 
sharpness, keeping close all the while in the 
sanctuary of Daphne (a suburb of Antioeh, 
wherein was a famous temple, and where Julian 
the Apostate, afterward sacrificed) lest any vio¬ 
lence should be offered him. 

Menelaus solicited Andronicus so powerfully to 
despatch Onias, that he came himself to Daphne, 
promised with solemn oaths, that he would do 
Onias no injury, and so persuaded him to leave 
his plaee of refuge; but as soon as he was out 
of it, he killed him. When the king returned 
from his expedition, and was acquainted with the 
death of Onias, he shed tears, commanded An¬ 
dronicus to be divested of the purple, to be led 
about the city in an ignominious manner, and to 
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be killed in the very place where he had killed 
Onias: a.m. 3834; ante a.u. 170. 

ANEM, their answer, their song, their 

affliction, or poverty. See Analh; from the 
pronoun o mem, and j;' ani. 

AN EM, a city belonging to the tribe of Manasseh, 
given by lot to the Levites of Koliath’s family, 
1 Chron. vi. 70. 

ANER, -uy : ansiver, song, affliction of light; 
from 'ig ani, affliction, and -ni ner, or nur, 
light. 

ANER, and Eslieol, two Canaanites who joined 
their forces with Abraham, in the pursuit of the 
kings Chedorlaomcr, Amraphel, and their allies, 
who had pillaged Sodom, and carried off Lot, 
Abraham’s nephew, Gen. xiv. 24. They did 
not imitate the disinterestedness of that patri¬ 
arch ; but retained their share of the spoil taken 
from the conquered kings. 

ANGARLARE. The evangelists use this term as 
equivalent to press to constrain, or take by 

* force. The word angari, whence angariare is 
derived, comes originally from the Persians, who 
called the post boys that carried the letters and 
orders of princes, atigures; as they compelled 
the people in the places they passed, to furnish 
them guides, horses, and carriages, the word 
angariare became significant of constraints of 
that nature. It appears that the Jews were 
subject to these angarts under the Romans: 
Jesus said to his disciples, quisquis angariabit 
tr. “ Whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, 
go with him twain.” Simon, the Cyrcnian, was 
compelled to bear our Saviour's cross, angari- 
averunt earn (Gr. wFnumxvi) ut talleret crucem 
ejus. It is believed, that the common distance 
of an angarie, or, from one post to another, was 
four miles. The Germans call the .ember 
w eeks angaries, because, on these weeks, vassals 
pay their quitrents, services, &c. to their lords. 

AN’GE, a mountain mentioned in the Latin text 
of Judith ii. 12. but not in the Greek. The 
text says this mountain lies to the left of Cilicia. 
We take it to be the mountain Argreus, situated 
to the left (or north) of Cilicia: it is the high- 

* est in these parts. Strabo affirms, that it is al¬ 
ways covered with snow, and that they who arc 
able to climb to the top of it, which happens but 
very rarely, and with great difficulty, when the 
air is clear, sec the two seas, viz. the Euxine, 
and the sea of Cilicia. 


ANGEL, Angehis: in Greek, 'Avj^Aoc, Angelos, 
a messenger ; it answers to lieb. wrtn, Jt alette. 
We frequently, in Scripture, read or missions and 
appearances of angels, sent to declare the will 
of God, to correct, teach, reprove, or comfort. 
God gave the law to Moses, and appeared to the 
patriarchs by the mediation of angels, who rep¬ 
resented him, and spoke in his name. 

[Angel is said to be a name of office, not referring 
to the nature of the person employed, but to his 
agency, a messenger; and it may, perhaps, be 
said, with little risk, that if the word messenger, 
envoy, or delegate, be mentally substituted by 
the reader for angel, where it occurs, the pas¬ 
sages would lose nothing by such change.] 
Before the captivity of Baby lon, we find no angel 

b mentioned by name: the Talmudists say, they 
brought their names from Babylon: it is true, 
we find many angels called by their names in the 
book of Enoch; but that is of no authority. 
Tobit is the first, who has called an angel by 
name: he mentions Raphael, who conducted 
Tobias into Media, Tobit iii. 17; xi. 14. Tobit 
is thought to have lived at Nineveh, some time 
before the captivity of Judah. Daniel, who 
lived at Babylon, sometime after Tobit, men¬ 
tions the names, Michael and Gabriel, Dan. x. 
21; viii. 16; ix. 21; 2 Esdras, iv. 36. The sec¬ 
ond book of Esdras, speaks of Uriel; but this 
book is comparatively modern, the author hav¬ 
ing, in all probability, lived since Christ. 

The Jewish cabalists represent some particular 
angels, whose names they give us, as preceptors 
to the patriarchs; to Adam, Razicl; to Abra¬ 
ham. Zcdckiel; to Moses, Melatron, orMetator 
(Le. he who shows the field;)'to Elias, Malu- 
shiel, and to David, Gcrviel, Ac. In the New 
Testament, we observe two names of angels, Ga¬ 
briel and Michael—N.B. the same as in Daniel. 
Some think, angels were created at the same time 

* as the heaven ; and that Moses included them 
under this name, saying, “ In the beginning, 

d God created the heavenothers, that he in¬ 
tended them, under the name of Light, whieh 

* God created on the first day: others assert, that 
they were created before the world; and Job 
seems to favour this opinion, Job xxxviii. 4, 7. 
“ Where wast thou, when I laid the foundations 
of the earth;—and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy?” The Hebrews think, that God created 
them on the second day of the world; and that 


* Aucluar. Bibliot PP. S. p. 832. * Strabo, I. 12. b Talmud. Jerotol. lib. de principio anni. e Origeo. homil. 1. 
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he consulted with the angels, saying, “ Let us 
make man in our image, after our likeness,” 
Gen. i. 26. Others are of opinion, that the an¬ 
gels were created on the fifth day Bereschith 
Rabba, sect. viii. p. to. Origen, and other 
Greek and Latin fathers, thought they were cre¬ 
ated before the world; and Dr. Hyde thinks a 
very long time before the world, Hyde de Relig. 
Yet. Persar. c. iii. p. 82. Vide more of angels 
in Basnage’s History of the Jews, 1. iv. c. ix. 

Many of the old fathers, led into this mistake by 
the authority of the book of Enoch, and a pas¬ 
sage of Genesis, ill understood, wherein it is said 
Gen. vi. 2. “ The (sons of God) angels saw the 

daughters of men, that they were fair, and they 
took them wives, of all which they chose,” im¬ 
agined that angels were corporeal, capable of 
sensual pleasures, and sensible of their allure¬ 
ments. It is true, they call them spirits, and 
spiritual beings, but in the same signification, 
wherein we eall the wind, spirit, and as odours, 
vapours, &e. are spiritual. Other fathers, in¬ 
deed, and those in great number, have asserted, 
angels to be purely spiritual; and this, at pres¬ 
ent, is the common opinion. 

Some have appropriated angels to empires, nations, 
provinces, cities, and persons. Michael is con¬ 
sidered as protector of Israel: “ Michael, your 
prince,” said the angel Gabriel, speaking to 
Daniel x. 21. The same Gabriel speaks like¬ 
wise of the angel, protector of Persia, according 
to the generality of interpreters, when he says, 
that the prince of the kingdom of Persia with¬ 
stood him one and twenty days. St. Luke, Acts 
xvi. 9. tells us, that a man of Macedonia appear¬ 
ed to St. Paul in the night, and said to him, 
“ Come over into Macedonia, and help us 
which has been understood of the angel of Mac¬ 
edonia, inviting him into the province committed 
to his eare. The Septuagint, in Deuteronomy 
xxxii. 8. say, “ That God had set the bounds of 
the people, according to the number of the an¬ 
gels of Israel; which, by the fathers and Rab¬ 
bins, has been supposed to mean the government 
of each particular country and nation, wherewith 
God had intrusted his angels. [This passage 
is cited by pope Gregory, horn, xxxiv. and St. Jer- 
oin. 1. ii. in Mich, according to this translation; 
and St. Chrysostom seems to have a view to it 
in his third homily, on the epistle to the Colos- 
sians. But our English translators keep more 


exactly to the original, and render it, •< He set 
the bounds of the people, according to the num¬ 
ber of the children of Israelj” that f he opt¬ 
ion of tutelary angels, has no foundation from 
this passage.] 

St. John wrote his Revelations to the angels of the 
seven Christian churches, in Asia Minor, where¬ 
by he meant not only the bishops of these 
ehurehes, but, in the judgment of many fathers, 
the angels likewise, who were appointed by God 

f for their protection. [The learned Dr. PrWeaux 
observes, that the minister of the synagogue, 
who officiated in offering up the public prayers, 
being the mouth of the congregation, delegated 
from them, as their representative, messenger, 
or angel, to speak to God in prayer for them, 
was therefore in the Hebrew language, called, 
Sheliach Zibbor, that is, the angel of the church, 
and that from hence the bishops of the seven 
churches of Asia, are in the Revelations, by a 
name borrowed from the synagogue, called, an¬ 
gels of those churches, Prid. Connect. &c. P. i. 
B. vi.] 

As to guardian angels, they appear to be de¬ 
scribed in the Old Testament. Jacob speaks. 
Genes, xlviii. 16. of the angel, who had deliver¬ 
ed him out of all dangers. The psalmist, in sev¬ 
eral places, mentions angels as the protectors of 
the righteous, Pslam xxxiii. 8; and xc. 11. 
Vulg. and this was the common opinion of the 
Jews, in our Saviour’s time. When St. Peter, 
being set at liberty, came from prison to the 
house where were the disciples, he knocked at 
the door; those within, thought it was his angel, 
and not himself. Acts xii. 15. Jesus Christ en¬ 
joins us not to despise little ones, because their 
angels continually behold the face of our heaven¬ 
ly father. Matt, xviii. 10. The fathers agree 
unanimously on this article. Jews and Hea¬ 
thens believed, that particular angels were com¬ 
missioned to attend individuals, and had the eare 
of their conduct and protection. Hesiod one of 

s the most ancient Greek authors, says, that there 
are good angels on earth, sent by Jupiter for 
the protection of men, and to observe the good 

h or evil which they practise. Plato says, that 
every one has two deemons, or two genii, one in¬ 
clining him to evil, the other directing him to 
good. Apulpeus speaks but of one daemon as¬ 
signed to every man by Plato, Ex hac subUmiore 
diemonum copia Plato autumat singulis hominu 


* Ambros. in Luc. 1. ii. Origen. in Luc. homil. xiii. Hilar, in Psalm, cxxix. Basil, in Isai. p. 85-i. & ep. 19 L Nazianz. orat. 31, & 32. 
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1 bus m vita agenda testes, & eustodes singulos 
addito8, qui nemini conspicui semper adsint. 

The apostle Paul gives us to understand, that 
among the angels in heaven, there is a subordi¬ 
nation : one differing from another, either in of¬ 
fice, or in degree of glory: bat the fathers, who 
have interpreted the apostle’s words, are not 
agreed as to the number, and order of the celes- 
* tial hierarchy. Origen was of opinion, that St. 
Paul mentioned part only of the choirs of angels, 
and that there were many others whereof he 
said nothing; and this opinion may be observed 
in many of the fathers, who came after him : 
others, have reckoned up nine choirs of angels 
in St. Paul. The author who is cited commonly 
1 under the name of Dionysius the Areopagite, 
admits but three hierarchies, and three orders of 
angels, in each hierarchy. In the first, are ser¬ 
aphim, cherubim, and thrones; in the second, 
dominions, mights, and powers; in the third, 
principalities, archangels, and angels. [Some 
of the Rabbins reckon four; others, ten orders 
of angels, and give them different names, accord¬ 
ing to their degrees of power and knowledge; 
but this is founded only on the imagination of those 
who amuse themselves with speaking very par¬ 
ticularly of tilings, whereof they have no knowl¬ 
edge. We are not to be surprised with these 
% is ions, which we receive from the Jews; for if 
they were compared wit h those of Dionysius the 
Areopagite the Jesuit Cclert, and many others 
w lio have settled a ceremonial, and a sort of rule 
for the precedency of angels, the Jews would ap¬ 
pear to be no more blamcable in this point, than 
some among the Christians. Vide more to this 
particular, in Basnage Hist, of the Jews, 1. iv. 
e. ix.] Tobit xii. 13. Raphael tells Tobias, 
that he is one of the seven angels w ho attend in 
the presence of God. Michael tells Daniel, that 
he is one of the chief princes in the court of the 
Almighty. Dan. x. 13. In the Revelations, viii. 

>. S. St. John saw seven angels standing before 
the Lord. In a very ancient book, entitled. The 
Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, they are 
called the angels of the presence; and in The 
Life of Moses, the eyes of the Lord: these de¬ 
nominations are, probably, imitations of what 
was observed, as part of the order, in the courts 
of the Assyrian, Chaldean, and Persian kings, 
where there were seven eunuchs, or great offi- 
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eers superior to all others, and always near the 
prince. 

The number of angels is not mentioned in Scrip¬ 
ture ; but it is always represented as very great, 
and innumerable. Daniel vii. 10. says, that on 
his approach to the throne of the Ancient of 
Days, he saw a fiery stream issuing from it, and 
that thousand thousands of angels ministered 
unto him, and that ten thousand times ten thou¬ 
sand stood before him. Jesus Christ says in the 
gospel. Matt. xxvi. 53. that “ his heavenly fa¬ 
ther could give him more than twelve legiohs of 
angels”—more than—seventy-two thousand: the 
psalmist declares, that the chariot of God is at¬ 
tended by twenty thousand angels, Ps. lxvii. 17. 
m Many of the fathers, to give some idea of the 
multitude of angels, compared with that of men, 
apply to them the parable of the ninety-nine 
sheep, left by the owner on the mountains, while 
he went to search after the one (representing 
" man) which was gone astray: others have in¬ 
ferred, from the earth’s being infinitely smaller 
than heaven, that the number of angels was in¬ 
finitely greater than that of men: as it is nat¬ 
ural to judge of the multitude of inhabitants in 
any plaee, by the largeness and extent of their 
dwelling. The author published under the name 
of Dionysius the Areopagite, says, that the num¬ 
ber of angels is such, that nothing in nature can 
equal it. 

The Sadducees denied the existence of angels and 
spirits, Acts xxiii. 8. others of the Jews paid a 
superstitious worship to them. The author of 
a book, entitled. Of St. Peter’s Preaching; a 
work of great antiquity, cited by Clemens of 
0 Alexandria, says, that the Jews pay religious 
worship to angels and archangels* and even to 
p the months and the moon. Celsus reproached 
them, almost in the same manner. Tertulliau 
q assures us, that Simon and Cerinthus preferred 
the mediation of angels, to that of Jesus Christ. 
r Josephus, and after him, Porphyry, says, that 
* the Essenes, at their initiation, engage them¬ 
selves, by oath, to preserve faithfully the names 
of angels, and the books relating to their sect. 
By angels of the Lord, are meant, often in Scrip¬ 
ture—men of God—prophets ; for example, 
Judg. ii. 1. “ An angel of the I,ord came up 
from Gilgal to Bochim, and said, 1 made you to 
go up out of Egypt, 6tc. And it came to pass, 
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when the angel of the Lord spake these words, 
they lift up their voices and wept; and they sacri¬ 
ficed there unto the Lord, and Joshua let the 

* people go.” It has been thought, that this 
angel was Joshua, or the high-priest, or some 

“ prophet. Several interpreters have been of opin¬ 
ion, that Joshua is described by Moses, under 
the name of the angel of the Lord, who was to 
introduce Israel into the promised land: also, 
that in Scripture, the prophets are sometimes 

w called, angels of the Lord; e. gr. “ Then 
spake Haggai, the angel of the Lord, from 
among the angels of the Lord.” [Our translation 
agrees with the Vulgate, in the interpretation of 
the word -jx^d, and instead of angel, runs thus: 
“ Thus spake Haggai, the Lord’s messenger, 
in the Lord’s message, unto the people.”] Mal- 
achi, the last of the minor prophets, is, by 

* several of the fathers, called, the angel of God; 
and, this is what his name signifies in Hebrew: 

y but some believe Esdras to fie described by the 
name Malachi, or angel of the Lord. Eupolemus, 
speaking of the prophet Nathan, who convicted 
David of his sin, calls him an angel, or messen¬ 
ger from the Lord. Manoah, Samson’s father, 
Jndg. xiii. 2, &c. calls, indifferently, angel, 
and man of God, him, who appeared to his 
wife; till his vanishing with the smoke of the 
burnt-offering, convinced him it was an angel. 

[It seems evident, that neither Manoah, nor his wife, 
took him for any thing above a prophet, till after 
his disappearance. Vide Manoah.] 

Sometimes the name of God is given in Scripture 
to angels. The angel who appeared to Moses 
in the busli, Exod. ii. 2, &c. vide Acts vii. 30, 
31; Gal. iii. 19. who delivered the law to him, 
spoke to him, and guided the people in the wil¬ 
derness, is often called by the name of God, and 
the Lord said, « My name is in him,” Ex. xxiii. 
21. The angels who appeared to the patriarchs, 
are likewise termed Gods, Heb. xiii. 2; Gen. 
xviii. 3; xix. 1. because they acted in the name 
of God, as his ambassadors, were intrusted with 
his power, and his orders: they are not only 
called, Elohim and Monai, names sometimes at¬ 
tributed to judges and princes, but, by that like¬ 
wise of Jehovah, which belonged to God only, 
whose majesty they represented. 

In proof of tutelary angels of nations, some refer 
to Dan. x. IS. “ The prince of the Persians 


resisted Gabriel, one and twenty days;” but 
this prince of the Persians, in the judgment of 
several good commentators, is Gyrus, king of 
Persia, who was one and twenty days, before 
he submitted to the inspirations of Gabriel. 

Another passage, is Deut. xxxii. 8. where it is 
said, that when the Lord divided men, he divided 
them “ according to the name of the angels of 
God.” The Septuagint read it thus : “ When 
the Lord separated the sons of Adam, he set the 
bounds of the nations, according to the number 
* of the angels of God.” Whereas, the Hebrew 
and Vulgate import, that he fixed the limits 
of the nations, according to the number of the 
children of Israel. What way soever we read 
it, there will remain some difficulty with relation 
to the number of nations dispersed at the tower 
of Babel: for, first, are we very sure that this 
passage has a regard to the division at Babel ? 
Secondly, is it certain that every particular per¬ 
son, or family, who assisted in carrying on this 
edifice, formed a nation ? And would not the 
sacred writer have set down in this place, all the 
nations which then were, or, in succeeding ages, 
should be formed? And, certainly, if it be re¬ 
quired that each should have its tutelary angel, 
we must understand it thus, according to the 
reading of the Septuagint. 

But, if we follow the reading of the Hebrew, it 
will then concern us to know, at what epoch 
Moses intended to point, in the history of the 
Israelitish nation; for at the time of building the 
tower of Babel, there were not any Israelites. 
If Moses referred to his own time, as the num¬ 
ber of the Israelites was already very great, it 
must be said, likewise, that the number of the 
nations which was to be derived from the 
builders of Babel, must be excessive; for, sup¬ 
pose we were to take those only in the nation 
of Israel, who were capable of bearing arms, 
how shall we find six hundred thousand nations 
in the world ? 

The generality are fixed for seventy, or seventy- 
»two people; but their opinion is founded on 
very weak reasons; as, that (Genesis, x.) where 
Moses enumerates the sons of Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth, he names seventy-two persons, from 
whom they believe seventy-two people to have 
sprung: but if the three patriarchs, Shem, Ham, 
and Japheth, are not reckoned, who are not to 
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be numbered with them, because all their chil¬ 
dren are computed, and if the thirteen sons of 
Joktan are not included, who, in all probability, 
were not born till after the dispersion, this num¬ 
ber will be much diminished. 

Others derive this number, seventy, from that of 
Jacob’s children who went down into Egypt 
with him, Gen. xlvi. 26, 27. “ All the souls of 
Jacob’s house which eame into Egypt, were 
threescore and ten.” Rigorously speaking, only 
sixty-six persons went into Egypt, as Moses 
expressly notices, ver. 26. “ All the souls which 
came with Jacob into Egypt, were three¬ 
score and six.” To complete the number 
seventy, Jacob, Joseph, and his two sons, arc 
added: now, if all the sons of Jacob arc included 
in it, it is needless to insert him himself, since 
Moses says expressly, “ God separated the na¬ 
tions, or the sons of Adam, according to the 
number of the children of Israel.” Besides, the 
Septuagint in several places, and St. Stephen in 
the Acts, read seventy-five persons, instead of 
seventy—Acts vii. 14; Gen. xlvi. 27; Exod. i. 6. 
Here, then, we have new difficulties against 
this number of seventy, or seventy two nations, 
descended from the sons of Noah ; and, conse¬ 
quently, against the same number of angels 
deputed for their guardianship. 

From all this, we conclude, that the tradition of 
the Jewish and Christian church, is, that each 
nation has its tutelary angel: but the number of 
nations, and, consequently, of angels, their pro¬ 
tectors, is uncertain: their number has varied, 
as the number of nations and people has multi¬ 
plied, or decreased; from the tower of Babel to 
this day, infinite revolutions in the world have 
caused the ruin of many people ; and, without 
going farther than the Scripture, what is become 
of the Amalekites, Philistines, Canaanites, 
Emim, Zumzummim ? &c. 

ANGEL. Destroying Angel, Angel of Death, Angel 
of Satan, Angel of the Bottomless Pit. These 
terms signify the devil and his agents, the evil an¬ 
gels, ministers of God’s wrath and vengeance. 
God smote Sennacherib’s army, with the sword of 
the destroying angel, 2 Kings, xix. 35; also, the 
Israelites, David’s subjects, by the sword of the 
angel of death, 2 Sam. The angel, or messenger 
of Satan, buffetted St. Paul, 2 Cor. xii. 7. the 
same angel accused the high-priest, Joshua, be¬ 
fore the Lord, Zech. iii. 1, 2; and disputed 
with the archangel, Michael, about the body of 
Moses, Jude 9. The angel of the bottomless 
pit, ReY. ix. 11. or the angel king of the bot- 


iomlcss pit, as St. John, in the Revelations, calls 
him, is the same as the prince of devils, the 
destroying angel. 

The angel of deuth is he whom God commissions 
to separate the soul from the body: the Jews, 
Arabians, Turks, and Persians, own such an 
one ; the Persians call him—Mordad, or Asuman; 
the Rabbins and Arabians—Azrael; and the 
Chaldee paraphrasts—Malk-ad-monsa: others, 
as the book concerning the assumption, or death 
of Moses, call him Samael, prince of the devils. 
In this last book, it is related, that the hour of 
Moses’ death being come, the Lord required 
Gabriel to command his soul out of his body ; 
but he excused himself: St. Michael, likewise 
desired to be dispensed with, in this particular; 
as did also, the angel Zinghiel, who said, that 
having been preceptor to Moses, he could not 
resolve w ith himself to take away his life. Sa¬ 
mael made his approaches to him, with a design 
of forcing the soul of this conductor of God’s 
people, out of his body; but was so struck w ith 
the lustre of his countenance, and the virtue of 
God’s name written on the rod, which Moses 
made use of in performing miracles, that he was 
obliged to retire: so that Qod himself came to 
separate the soul of his prophet, by giving him 
a kiss. 

The Rabbins maintain, that the angel of death, as 

b soon as he has killed any man, washes his sword 
in the water of the house, and thereby commu¬ 
nicates a mortal quality to it ; for which reason, 
they throw all the water away. This angel of 
death stands, they say, at a dying person’s bed’s 
head, holding a naked sword in his hand, at the 
extremity whereof hang three drops of gall: the 
sick man, as soon as he perceives the angel there, 
in a great fright opens his mouth, which oppor¬ 
tunity, the angel of death takes to distil into it 
these three mortal drops; one immediately occa¬ 
sions his death, the other makes him pale and 
livid, and the third disposes him to be soon re¬ 
duced to dust in his grave. 

They believe farther, that the man suffers a second 

c death there; that when a Jew is buried, the 
angel of death seats himself on the grave, and at 
the same time, the soul of the deceased returns 
to his body, and sets him on his legs; then the 
angel taking an iron chain, half whereof is cold 
as ice, the other burning hot, strikes the body 
with it, and separates all its members: he strikes 
it a second time, and removes all its bones; then 
a third time, and reduces the whole to ashf*: 
this done, the good angels come, gather and 
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reunite all these parts, and replace the body in 
its grave. They assert, however, that pious per¬ 
sons, and they who give alms liberally, are ex¬ 
empt from this punishment. 

In the Greek of the book of Job, the angel of death 
is mentioned frequently. Job xxxiii. 22. V A yyt- 
Ao? 9\aw<*To<popof, “Though there were a thou¬ 
sand angels of death about the righteous, ready 
to take away his life, yet none of them shall 
smite him, if he reflects on himself, returns to 
the Lord, discovers his sin, and confesses his 

■ folly.” And elsewhere. Job xx. 15. “ Riches 
unjustly gathered, shall be vomited up with 
horror, and the angel shall drag him out of his 
house.” And again, Jobixxxvi. 14. “ Let the 
soul of the hypocrite die in his youth, and let 
his life be snatched away by the angels.” And 
Solomon, Prov. xvii. 11. “ An evil man seek- 
eth only rebellion, therefore a cruel angel shall 
be sent against him.” This is the evil angel 
spoken of by the Psalmist, “ Let them be as 
chaff before the wind, and let the angel of the 
Lord chase them, and be the cause of their per¬ 
ishing ; let their way be dark and slippery, and 
let the angel of the Lord persecute them,” Psal. 
xxxv. 5, 6. 

The devil is considered in Scripture as a prince, 
who exercises his dominion over other devils of 
a lower rank, and less power. In this sense, 
the gospel speaks of Satan’s kingdom, Matth. 
xii. 16. « If Satan is divided against himself, 
how will his kingdom stand ?” If the devil ex¬ 
pels devils out of bodies which are possessed by 
him, he destroys his own dominion. Jesus 
Christ came into the world, to overthrow the 
power of Satan; and at the day of judgment, he 
will condemn them who have rejected the Gos¬ 
pel to that eternal fire which is prepared for the 
devil and his angels, Matt. xxv. 41. his ministers 
and agents, who are of the same nature, and 
sentenced to the same punishment, with himself. 

ADDITION All REMARKS ON ANGERS. 

The subject of angels is in itself very obscure, as 
this rank of beings is wholly above human in¬ 
spection; and all we know of them is from inci¬ 
dental hints, which, of consequence, are scatter¬ 
ed hither and thither in the Bible. We have 
given at length, what information Calmet had 
collected; and shall add a few remarks, propos¬ 
ed with the utmost modesty. 

On this subject, we must wholly rely on Scripture 
accounts, and wave all other, except so far as 
they appear reasonable, or scriptural. We shall 
do well to examine, first of all, the language of 
Scripture, and to ascertain its import in differ¬ 
ent places. 

17 * 


I. The word Anger : this is taken rather as a 
name of office, than of nature: a messenger, an 
agent, an envoy, a deputy; 1. he who performs 
the will of a superior ; 2. that which performs 
the will of a superior. 

A human messenger: for instance, in the Old Tes¬ 
tament, 2 Sam. ii. 5. “ And David sent mes¬ 
sengers (Heb. angels') to Jabesh Gilead.” Prov. 
xiii. 17. “ A wicked messenger ( 1*60 angel) 

falleth into evil.” And so in various other 
places. Also in the New Testament, Matt. xi. 

10 . “ I send my messenger (Gr. my angel, tcv 

ayfehov (*s) before thy face:” also, Mark i. 2 ; 
Luke vii. 24. “ And when the messengers 

(Gr. the angels ) of John were departed.” James 

11. 25. « Rahab received the messengers,” (Gr. 
the angels.) Gal. iv. 14. “ Ye received me as 
the angel of God (xyftAov ©s«) as Christ Jesus,” 
the prime messenger from God to man. 

Some commentators have taken up this, which is 
the simplest idea of the word, on John v. 4. 
« An angel went down and troubled the water;” 
as if this were a messenger sent (by the priests, 
or, &e.) for that purpose: so. Acts xii. 15. “ They 
said, it is the angel of Peter;” i. e. a messenger 
from him. But this seems to fail of the true 
import of these passages. 

It seems, however, certain from the Scriptures 
quoted, and from many others, that personally 
taken, the sense of a messenger, or one deputed 
by another to act for him, is a genuine idea of 
the word angel; both in the Old and the New 
Testament. Henee, therefore, Christ Jesus may 
well be called, “ The angel of God:” he being 
eminently the deputy from God to man; the 
great angel of the covenant, Mai. iii. 1 . the agent 
for God. 

II. The word angel, impersonally taken, implies, 
that agent which executes the will of another: 
and, as the great natural agents of the world are 
wholly beyond the power of man, and therefore, 
are esteemed as exclusively obedient to God, the 
word angel, imports a somewhat commissioned 
by God, to execute his will. Now, though all 
the powers of nature, in all their operations, are, 
in this sense, angels of God, as acting for him, 
yet their more extraordinary effects are princi¬ 
pally noticed, as being evidently his agents : these 
appearing most remarkable to, and most excit¬ 
ing the notice of, feeble man. In a sense great¬ 
ly analogous to this, we often say, in common 
speech, “ Providence interposed so and so;” such 
a thing is “ the dispensation of providence,” &c. 
Now, we rarely express ourselves thus, in respect 
to the ordinary occurrences of life, but rather, 
in respect to those which have a somewhat 
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remarkable in their nature, their occurrence, or 
their effects, &c. Let us see how this idea ap¬ 
plies to the word angel; taking it as analogous 
to what we familiarly express by the word “ prov¬ 
idence,” as being, 1. kind and beneficial; or, 
2. calamitous and unfortunate: 

1. beneficial dispensations of pbovidence ; 

OB KIND PBOVIDENCE. 

Gen. xxiv. 7. “ God shall send his angel—his su¬ 
perintending and directing providence—before 
thee, to take a wife for Isaac.” 

Gen. xlviii. 16. “ the angel who redeemed me (gal 
S*u» recovered me, vindicated me from, avenged 
me of, delivered me) from all evil, bless the lads:” 
i. e. the protecting, preserving, guiding provi¬ 
dence of God, which I have experienced during 
my life. 

Psalm xxxiv. 7. “ The angel of the Lord encamp- 
eth round about them that fear him i. e. his 
providence watching over them, secures them 
from evil. 

Psalm xci. 11. “ lie shall give his angels charge 
concerning thee”—his providence shall so regu¬ 
late occurrences, as to keep off evils from injur¬ 
ing thee, i. e. while in the way of thy duty : for 
this restriction is evidently implied in our Lord’s 
answer to Satan, “ Thou shalt not tempt (i. e. 
by rushing into unnecessary hazards) the Lord 
thy God,” Luke iv. 12. 

3. CALAMITOUS DISPENSATIONS OF PBOVIDENCE. 

1 Sam. xvi. 11. “ An evil spirit from the Lord 
troubled Saul:” i. e. a melancholy distemper, to 
alleviate which, music was serviceable. 

Acts xii. as. “ The angel of the Lord smote Her¬ 
od i. e. a fatal disease. Vide Hebod A- 
gbippa. 

a Rings, xix. 35; Isaiah xxxvii. 36. “ The angel 
of the Lord smote Sennacherib's army.”—What 
this angel was, we learn from a Kings, xix. 7. 
« Behold, I will send a blast upon him L e. 
the samid, or simoon. Vide Fbagment, No. 4. 
And very probably, this is alluded to, Isaiah xxx. 
S3. “ The pile (of Tophet) is fire, and much 
wood; the breath of the Lord, like a stream of 
brimstone, doth kindle it.” 

Psalm lxxviii. 49. “ He cast upon them (the Egypt¬ 
ians) the fierceness of his anger, &e. sending 
evil angels among them.”—What these evil an¬ 
gels were, we learn sufficiently from the History 
of the Plagues in the Exodus. 

Without adducing more passages of Holy Writ, we 
may now accept the idea, that extraordinary op¬ 
erations of providence, though accomplished by 


Natural means, are in Scripture considered as an¬ 
gels (agents) of God: and we conclude this re¬ 
mark, by observing, with the Psalmist, civ. 4. 
That God can, if he please, “ make winds his an¬ 
gels,” to conduct his dispensations; and “ flames 
of fire his ministers,” or servants, to perform his 

pleasure In the Apoehrypha, I cannot but think, 

that if we take the angel Raphael ( Vide also As- 
modeus) in Tobit, in the sense of “ providential 
protection,” we shall be pretty near the intention 
of the author : that he is a figurative personage, 
is, I think, evident; besides this, Tobit says to 
his son, eh. v. 16. “ The angel of God keep 
you company!” t. e. may divine providence pro¬ 
tect you ! “ The good angel will keep him com¬ 
pany i. e. providence will guide and preserve 
him, ver. 21. So Baruch, vi. 7. “Mine angel is 
with you; I, myself, caring for you;” i.e. my 
providence; to preserve you from persecution. 

HI. But, besides these agencies of natural powers, 
or providential angels, we have reason to infer, 
that there is in the scale of beings, a series of 
created intelligent angels, who, in powers and 
dignities are vastly superior to man ; indeed, 
they are so much our superiors, that in order to 
render them in any degree comprehensible by 
us, their nature, offices, &c. are illustrated by 
being compared to what occurs among mankind. 
Thus, if a human prince have his attendants, 
his servants, his guards, this circumstance is tak¬ 
en advantage of, and is used to illustrate the 
nature of angels; and to this effect, by way of 
similitude, and condescending, to the conceptions 
of humanity, angels are represented as the at¬ 
tendants, the servants of God. Now, we know 
that God has no need of such to perform 
his commands, being omnipresent; but, as he 
is himself represented as a great king, so his 
angels are represented as his courtiers, and his 
ministers, subordinate to him, and employed in 
his service. 

This idea is evidently the foundation of the apo¬ 
logue which serves as a preface to the poetical 
part of the book of Job, ch. i. 6. “ There was a 
day, when the sons of God came to present them¬ 
selves (as it were at court) before the Lord,” 
&c. also, of that delivered by the prophet Miea- 
iah, 1 Kings, xxii. 19. “ I saw the Lord sitting 
on his throne, and all the host of heaven stand¬ 
ing by him, on his right hand, and on his left,” 
Ac. Isaiah’s vision, chap. vi. is to the same pur¬ 
pose ; and our Lord continues the same idea, es¬ 
pecially, when speaking of his glorious return— 
“ The Son of Man shall send his angels, to expel 
from his kingdom—ail that offends. He shall 
sit on the throne of his glory, and all his holy 
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angels around him, then shall the kiitg say”— 
Matt. xxv. and throughout the Revelations this 
idea may be sufficiently observed. 

Now, in reference to the services rendered by an¬ 
gels to mankind, we may safely adopt the idea 
of their being servants of this great King, sent 
from before his throne to this lower world, to 
execute his commissions: so far, at least, Scrip¬ 
ture warrants us. In such services, they may 
be (and probably are) always engaged, though 
invisible to us ; we may receive from them much 
good, or evil, without our being aware of any 
angelic interference. Thus, Satan (an evil an¬ 
gel) in Job, is represented as producing great 
effects, by storms, &e. by his activity; but Job 
knew not that it was Satan: he referred it all to 
the good pleasure of God, acting by natural 
causes; and thus the angel might long have in¬ 
visibly watched Abraham, before he called out 
to forbid the slaying of Isaac. In this sense, 
angels are “ ministering spirits, sent forth to do 
a variety of services to the heirs of salvation.” 

IT. But angels have sometimes, in performing these 
services, rendered themselves visible to mankind: 
now, if angels are commonly engaged invisibly 
in the care of, or in services to, mankind, then 
we may easily suppose, they had orders to show 
that they were angels, i. e. to make themselves 
known, on certain occasions. They may often 
assume the human appearance, for aught we can 
tell; hut if they assume it completely (as must 
be supposed) how can we be generally the wiser ? 
How can we detect them ? This is evidently be¬ 
yond human abilities, unless it be part of their 
commission to leave indications of their superior 
nature. Thus, this inquiry produces the ques¬ 
tion—By what tokens have angels made them¬ 
selves known ? On which we remark : 1. Such 
discovery has been usually after they had deliv¬ 
ered their message, and always for the purpose 
of a sign, in confirmation of the party whom 
they had addressed. Thus the angel which ap¬ 
peared to Manoah, was evidently taken hy both 
Manoah and his wife for a prophet only; till, 
after he had delivered his message, he took 
leave—“ wonderfully,” to convince them of his 
extraordinary nature. Vide Joshua, Gideox, 
&c. Thus the angel that wrestled with Jacob, 
at last put the hollow of his thigh out of joint— 
a token that he was no mere man. The angel 
that spake to Zacharias, Luke i. 20. rendered 
that priest dumb—a token beyond the power of 
mere man, (e. gr. an impostor, speaking falselyin 
the name of God) to produce: and so of others. 

2. But sometimes angels did not reveal themselves 
fully : they gave, as it were, obscure and very 
indistinct, though powerful, intimations of their 


presence. When angels had in their commission, 
to appear to eertain persons only, others who 
were in company with those persons, had yet a 
sensation which indicated an extraordinary oc¬ 
currence : the appearance was not to them ; yet 
they seem to have felt the effects of it; as Dan¬ 
iel x. 7, “ I, Daniel, alone saw the vision—the 
men that were with me, saw not the vision ; but 
a great quaking fell upon them, so that they fed 
to hide themselves.” So, Acts ix. 7. “ The men 
which journeyed with Saul, stood speechless, hear¬ 
ing a voice (a kind of voice, a confused sound, 
juev r>f? cpfovtjf) but seeing no man:” xxii. 9. 
“ They that were with me, saw a kind of light 
(iw£v <p«f) and were afraid ; but they heard not 
the voice (the distinct words) addressed to me:” 
xxvi. 14. “ We were ah. fallen to the earth.” 
The guards of the sepulchre. Matt, xxviii. seem 
to have been in much the same situation $ they 
probably did not distinctly (I mean accurately, 
steadily, scrutinixinghj) see the angel ; but only 
saw his general splended appearance, enough most 
terribly to terrify them, but not enough to resist 
the crafty explanations of the priests, and the 
influence of their money. I suppose their fright 
was so great, that they did not stay curiously 
to examine what kind of appearance this might 
be—what kind of being this was ;—still less did 
they philosophically embrace this opportunity of 
investigating the nature of a celestial spirit— 
they felt his terror, and decamped with all speed. 

Now, from these instances, we infer, that angels 
discovered themselves to be angels, with differ¬ 
ent degrees of clearness, as best suited their 
errand. Sometimes they effected their purpose, 
and were neither known, nor suspected, to be 
angels : sometimes they were conjectured to be 
angels, but they did not advance those conjec¬ 
tures into certainty; and sometimes, they left 
no doubt who, and what they were, and, together 
with their errand, they declared their nature. 

V. The general token of angelic presence, appears 
to have been a certain splendour, or brightness, 
accompanying them : but this seems to have had 
either a distinction in degree, or a peculiarity, 
perhaps an identity, of appropriation. A daz¬ 
zling splendour as of lightning, might, perhaps, 
sometimes accompany angels : but whether the 
mild effulgence, the radiance of the benignant 
divine majesty, ever accompanied a created an¬ 
gel, or rather was not exclusively worn by a 
person, not only super-human, but super-angelic 
also, deserves much consideration. Such a per¬ 
son might be eminently,«the angel of the Lord,” 
the personator of Jehovah ; and might be 
thought, and be called, and really be so connect¬ 
ed with Jehovah, as to accept that sacred 
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name without, in any degree, infringing on pro* 
priety. 

^ I. It should seem, that sometimes a person only, 
not a splendour, was seen : sometimes, a splen¬ 
dour only, not a person ; and sometimes, both a 
person and his splendour. Of the person only, 
we have already given instances ; of the splen¬ 
dour only, the burning bush seen by Moses, may 
be one instance; though afterward, a person 
spake from it: the splendour in the sanctuary, 
ke. might be another. 

Of the person seen wearing this splendour, vide 
the Remarks on the History of Abraham. It 
seems to have been worn by Jesus at his trans¬ 
figuration, Matt. xvii. 2. Mark ix. 2. at his ap¬ 
pearance to Saul, Acts ix. xxvi. 13. also, when 
seen by John, Rev. i. Was not this splendour, 
w hen worn by a person, indicative of the pres¬ 
ence of the great Angel of the covenant ? 

VII. Thus we trace a gradation in the use of the 
word angel, which it may be proper to exhibit 
in connection. 

1. Human messenger* i i,e. agents for others. 

2. Divine messengers, jet human persons; i*. e. agents for God, as 
prophets, Haggai i. 13 ; priests, Mai. it. 7 j Eccles. xi. 5, or 6. 

3. Officers of the churches; s. e. agents for the churches. 

4. Providence, in a general sense ; i.e. the agency of divine dispen¬ 
sations, conducting natural causes. 

5. Special providences; i.e. the agency of divine dispensations, ap¬ 
parent on remarkable occasions. 

t). Created intelligences; i.e. agents of a nature superior to men ; 
performing the divine commands, in relation to the sons of men. 

7. The great angel between God and man; i.e. the deputed agent 
of God ; eminently so. 

1 do not mean to extend this very delicate and ob¬ 
scure subject too far: it is sufficient, if this mode 
of representing it, exeite the reader’s considera¬ 
tion : we should be cautious of intruding into 
things not seen. 

VIII. On the same rank as to nature, though very 
different from angels as to happiness, the Scrip¬ 
tures seem to place the angels, “ who kept not 
their first estatebut neither their number, 
their economy, nor their powers, &c. are expres¬ 
sed. As in the case of good angels, their nature 
and office are illustrated by assimilation, so are 
the nature and disposition of evil angels—e. gr. 

If a part of a prince’s court be faithful to his gov¬ 
ernment, another part may be unfaithful, may 
be in rebellion, may hate him, &c. This idea, 
then, is that of rebels. 

Is not what is said of Satan, and the fallen angels, 
his fellows and companions, analogous to such a 
revolt in a prince’s court ? i. e. the idea of 
what passes among men, is transferred to spirit¬ 
ual beings, in order to help us to some concep¬ 
tion on a subject otherwise beyond our powers. 


As revolters in provinces distant from oonrt, may 
sometimes commit ravages on loyal subjects, may 
we suppose that evil rebel angels are suffered to 
inflict diseases$ as in the case of Job?—4hat 
having the disposition, they are suffered to take 
advantage of natural disease, and so to augment 
and fix it, if possible, as in the ease of Saul ? 
or to render it fatal, as in the case of the lunatic ? 
Matt. xvi. 15 ; Mark v. 2, & seq ; Luke viii. 27. 
Also, if the thorn in the flesh, and the angel of 
Satan, be the same, in the case of Paul ? 2 Cor. 
xii. 7. 

May we suppose, that certain diseases are generally 
thus promoted; so that as they prevail, an evil 
angel may have farther opportunity for harm, or 
as they are in progress toward cure, his oppor¬ 
tunity may be restricted and lessened ? 

May we suppose, that evil angels would, if permit¬ 
ted, destroy ail good from off the earth ?—All 
natural good : would blast the fruits of the earth, 
and deform the face of nature ; spread diseases. 
&o.—All moral good : would expel all thoughts 
of God, all emotions of gratitude to him, all piety, 
divine or human, &o. 

May we suppose, that the endeavours of these ma¬ 
lignant beings to destroy, are, when they attempt 
to exceed their limits, checked and counteract¬ 
ed, by the agency of benevolent spirits; or, that 
benevolent spirits are employed to ward off, to 
prevent, the evils designed by Satan and his 
angels ? 

Also, besides the guards of honour around a prince, 
some of his servants are ministers of punishment, 
so Herod sent one of his guards to execute John, 
in prison : such is the office of the eapigis in the 
East, at this day. This is not there thought to 
be, in fact, any degradation of the person sent, 
but is merely that kind of service which falls to 
the lot of his office. This idea, then, is of obe¬ 
dience to purposes of punishment. 

May we suppose, the greater operations of nature, 
storms, tempests, pestilence, &c. to be conduct¬ 
ed, whether generally, or occasionally, by an¬ 
gels under the commands and orders of God ? 
And the same as to beneficial effects, especially 
sudden, wonderful kindnesses, deliverances ? &c. 

Does there not seem to be a distinction in the con¬ 
duct assigned in Scripture to angels; i. e. that 
some produce, or direct natural evils—at least 
on some occasions— 

“ And pleas’d th’ Almighty’s orders to perform, 

Bide in the whirlwind, and direct the storm,” 

while others propagate moral evils ? John viii. 
44 ; Eph. ii. 2 ; 1 John, iii. 2. 5. 

If it may consist with the nature of good angels, 
sometimes to infliet punishment, can it consist 
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with their nature ever to promote moral evil 
and turpitude ?—and may not this be taken as a 
strong distinction, if not of nature, yet of dispo¬ 
sition ! Good angels may punish mankind for 
yielding to sin, but cannot tempt them to the sin 
for which they punish: they may spread de¬ 
struction over a part of the earth, if commis¬ 
sioned, but surely holy spirits cannot, of them¬ 
selves, solicit a soul to that which would be its 
destruction in the sight of God: nor to do this 
can God order them. 

Tongue of Angels. Fide Tongue. 

Angela of light, and Angels of darkness . We call 
good angels, angels of light, their habitation 
being in heaven, in the region of light; they are 
clothed with light, and glory, stand before the 
throne of the Most High, and inspire men with 
good actions, actions of light and righteousness. 
'The angels of darkness, on the contrary, are 
the devil’s ministers, whose abode is in hell, the 
region of darkness. St. Paul says, “ That Sa¬ 
tan sometimes transforms himself into an angel 
of light,” 2 Cor. xi. 14. in like manner as our 
Saviour in the Gospel says, “ that wolves some¬ 
times put on sheep’s clothing, to seduce the 
simple,” Matt. vii. 15. but they are discovered 
by their works : sooner or later they betray 
themselves, by works of darkness, wherein they 
engage with their followers. 

ANGER, wrath. The Scripture often attributes 
anger to God: not that he is capable of those 
irregular motions which this passion produces; 
but figuratively speaking, after the manner of 
men, and because he punishes the wicked with 
the severity of a superior provoked to anger. 

Anger is often used for its effects, i. e. punishment, 
chastisement. The magistrate is “ a revenger 
to execute wrath,” says St. Paul, Rom. xiii. 4. 
that is to say, vengeance, or punishment. “ Is 
God unjust, who makes people sensible of the 
effects of his anger ?” or, who taketh vengeance 
(speaking after the manner of men) Rom. iii. 5. 
“ Anger is gone out from the Lord, and begins 
to be felt” Numb. xvi. 46. by its effects, in a 
plague. 

Anger is often joined with fury, even when God is 
spoken of,* but this is by way of expressing 
more forcibly the effects of his anger, or what 
may be expected from the just occasions of his 
indignation, Deut. xxix. 24. “Turn from us 
the fuiy of thine anger, 2 Citron, xxix. 10. 

The Hebrews place the seat of anger in the nose. 
“ Let not thy nose be disturbed, be inflamed.” 
A choleric man is called, short-nosed: a patient 
man, long-nosed. Fide Nose. 


« The day of wrath,” is the day of God’s judgment, 
the day of his vengeance, or punishment. John 
the Baptist calls it, the wrath to come: “ Who 
hath warned you to flee from the wrath to 
eome ?” Matt. iii. 7. And St. Paul to the Thessa- 
lonians, “ Delivered us from the wrath to come,” 
1 Thess. i. 10. And, « Thou treasurest up 
wrath against the day of wrath, or vengeance,” 
Rom. ii. 5. “ We were all children of wrath,” 
Eph. ii. 5. And elsewhere, “ We were vessels 
of wrath, fitted to destruction,” Rom. ix. 22. 

** Give way, or place, to wrath,” Rom. xii. 19. 
Provoke not the wieked, who are already suffi¬ 
ciently animated against you; but let their anger 
of itself sink and decline: also, do not expose 
yourselves unseasonably to their passion; as, 
when we meet a furious and unruly beast, we 
go out of the way, and avoid him, so do with 
your persecutors. Otherwise, “ Give way to 

the wrath—i. e _of God;” wait the time, be not 

too hasty to revenge yourselves, God will do 
you justice. 

** The weapons of God’s anger,” Jer. 1. 25. are 
the instruments made use of by him in punish¬ 
ment, war, famine, barrenness, diseases, &c. 
but particularly war, which is the conjunction 
of all misfortunes, and the fulness of “ the cup 
of God’s wrath.” To consummate, finish, fill, 
bis anger; i. e. to cause the effects of it to be 
felt with the utmost rigour. 

“ The whole land is ruined and made desolate by 
the anger of the dove,” Jer. xxv. 38; and xlvi. 
16. “ Let us fly into our own country, from the 
sword of the dove” (n:v Iooneh ) i. e. from the 
Chaldeans, who bore a dove, it is said, in their 
standards. But the best interpreters translate 
the word Iooneh (which signifies a dove) oppres¬ 
sor, destroyer, enemy, such as Nebuchadnezzar 
was, with respect to the Jews. 

ANI, or Oni, 'iyi poor, or afflicted. 

ANI, or Hunni, a Levite, one of the musicians that 
accompanied the ark, when David brought it to 
Jerusalem, 1 Chron. xv. 18. 

ANI AM, Djr'tx: I am a people; from ’jk J, and Dy 
a people: otherwise, the ship of the people; 
from ’3x ani : otherwise, affliction, or strength 
of the people,; from pa aunan, or anan, and ny 
am, the people. 

ANIAM, son of Shemida, of the tribe of Manas- 
seh, 1 Chron. vii. 19. 

ANI ANUS, or Ananias, bishop of Alexandria after 
St. Mark; the history of whose conversion has 
been thus related: the apostle entering Alex¬ 
andria, broke his shoe, and gave it to a cobbler, 
named Ani an, to mend. This man hurt his- 
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hand with his awl, and cried out, on feeling the 
pain, “ Ah, my God!” St. Mark took this oppor¬ 
tunity to discourse to him of God, and preach 
the gospel; then making a little clay with his 
spittle, and applying it to Anian’s wound, he 
cured him immediately. Anian, much affect¬ 
ed by this kindness, desired St. Mark to go into 
his house, heard the word, believed, and was 
baptized, with all his family. The number of 
Christians increased so greatly, that the Hea¬ 
thens became jealous of 8t. Mark, and obliged 
him to retire from the city, but not till he had 
ordained St. Anian bishop. He governed this 
church eighteen years, and died a.d. 86. 

ANIL.EUS, brother of Asinseus, both Jews, of 
the province of Babylon, and city of Neerda, on 

d the Euphrates. These brothers finding them¬ 
selves poor after the death of their father, were 
forc'ed to learn weaving to get a livelihood. 
Coming one day too late to work, their master 
had a mind to use them ill; but they made their 
escape, took arms, and gathered a number of 
resolute people, with whom they seized certain 
pasture grounds, in the marshes of the Euphra¬ 
tes, where it divides itself into many branches. 
Here they fortified themselves, and became for¬ 
midable to the governor of Babylon, who, pro¬ 
jecting to surprise them with an army, was re¬ 
pulsed, and obliged to retire. Artabanus, king 
of the Parthians, conceived an esteem for them, 
desired to see them, and suffered them to live in 
peace in the canton which they possessed. 

Here they lived fifteen years, till Anil ecus fell pas¬ 
sionately in love with the wife of a Parthian 
man of quality, governor of the province; against 
him he made war, defeated, killed him, and 
married his wife. This woman brought her 
idols with her, and continued to adore them; 
at which all the Jews murmured. Asinteus, 
for some time, took no notice of his brother’s 
fault; but, at last, he was obliged to speak to 
him about it, and tell him, it was necessary he 
should divoree his wife. Anilaeus’ passion strong¬ 
er than his reason, had more power over him 
than his brother’s remonstrances; and his wife 
apprehending this general combination of the 
Jews against her, poisoned her brother-in-law, 
Asinteus. 

Anilaeus made inroads afterward on the territories 
of Mithridates, son-in-law to king Artabanus, 
Mithridates having assembled an army, was sur¬ 
prised, defeated, and taken prisoner by Anilaeus, 
who, after he had ill-treated him, gave him, at 

4 Joseph. Antiq. 1 . xviii. e. 12 . 


last, his liberty. Mithridates, animated by the 
reproaches of his wife, re-assembled bis troops. 
Anilaeus marched against him, was routed, and 
obliged to fly into the marshes. There he found 
people enough to enable him to keep his ground, 
till the Babylonians (who had got some knowl¬ 
edge of the country, by sending deputies to treat 
with him) fell upon him in the night, and killed 
him; about a.d. 40. 

ANIM, or Onim, o'iy: who answer , who afflict. 
Vide Anath. 

ANIM, a city belonging to the tribe of Judah, 
Josh. xv. BO. Probably the Anam, or Anem, or 
« Aneem, mentioned by Eusebius and St. Jerom, 
about eight or ten miles east of Hebron. 

ANIMALS, the Hebrews distinguished animals 
into pure and impure, or clean and unclean; i. e. 
those which may be eaten and offered, and those 
whose use is prohibited. The sacrifices they 
generally offered, were, 1°. of the beeve kind, a 
eow, bull, or calf. The ox could not be offered, 
because it was mutilated; and when it is said 
oxen were sacrificed, we are to understand bulls. 
I do not think the mutilation of animals was per¬ 
mitted, or used, among the Israelites. 3°. Of 
the goat kind; a she goat, he goat, or kid. 
3°. Of the sheep kind ; an ewe, ram, or lamb; 
when it is said sheep are offered, rams are chiefly 
meant, i. e. in burnt offerings, and sacrifices for 
sin; for as to peace offerings, or sacrifices of 
pure devotion, a female might be sometimes of¬ 
fered, if pure, and without blemish. 

Besides these three sorts of animals used in sacri¬ 
fice, many others might be eaten, wild, or tame; 
such as the stag, the roebuck; and, in general, 
all that have cloven feet, and that chew the 
cud. All that have not the cloven hoof, and do 
not chew the cud, are esteemed impure, and can 
neither be offered, nor eaten. The fat of all 
sorts of animals sacrificed, was forbidden to be 
eat. And the blood of all kinds of animals, gen¬ 
erally, and in all cases, was prohibited, on pain 
of death. Neither did the Israelites eat the 
sinew which is upon the hollow of the thigh, 
because, the angel that wrestled with Jacob at 
Mahamaim, touched the hollow of his thigh in 
the sinew that shrank. Neither did they eat 
animals which had been taken, and touched by a 
devouring or impure beast, such as a dog, a 
wolf, or a boar, &e. Nor of any animal that died 
of itself. Whoever touched the carcass of it 
was impure until the evening; and till that 
time, and after he had washed his clothes, he 


* Vide Euieb. Onomast ad vocem Anea, Anem, & Auaem. 
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did not return ‘to the common conversation of 
other Jews, Levit. xi. 39, 40. 

Fish that had neither fins nor scales were unclean, 
Levit. xi. 10. 

Birds whieh walk on the ground with four feet, such 
as bats; and flies that have many feet, were im¬ 
pure: but the law, Levit. xi. 21,22. excepts lo¬ 
custs, which have their hind feet higher than 
those before, and rather leap than walk. These 
are clean, and may be eaten; as, in effect, they 
were, and still are, in Palestine. 

Interpreters are much divided with relation to the 
legal purity, or imparity of animals. It is be¬ 
lieved, that this distinction was in use before the 
flood, since God commanded Noah, Gen. vii. 2. to 
carry seven couple of olean animals into the ark, 
f and only two of unclean. Some are of opinion, 
that this distinction is altogether symbolical, and 
that it denotes only the moral purity which the 
Hebrews were to endeavour after, or that im¬ 
purity which they were to avoid, according to 
the nature of these animals : so, that if a hog, 
for example, signified gluttony; a hare, lascivi¬ 
ousness; a sheep, gentleness; a pigeon, simplici¬ 
ty ; and so of others, then the principal design 
of Moses in prohibiting the use of swine’s flesh, 
was, to condemn gluttony, and excess in eating 
and drinking; or in recommending sheep, or 
doves, was to recommend gentleness, See. Bar¬ 
nabas, in his epistle, is very large on these sym¬ 
bolical significations. 

Others believe, that God intended to preserve the 
s Hebrews from the temptation of adoring ani¬ 
mals, by permitting them to eat the generality 
of those regarded as gods in Egypt; and by 
obliging them to look with horror on ethers, to 
which, likewise, divine honours were paid. They 
never had any imagination of worshipping the 
animals they ate ; still less of adoring those 
whieh they could not persuade themselves to use, 
h even for nourishment. Tertullian thought, that 
God proposed, by this means, to accustom the 
Hebrews to temperance, by enjoining them to 
deprive themselves of several sorts of food. 

Many commentators allow nothing in the animals 
which are unclean, beyond some natural quali¬ 
ties which are really hurtful, or which, at least, 
are so in the idea of certain people. Moses has 
forbidden the use of those beasts, birds, and fish¬ 
es, whose flesh was thought pernicious to health ; 

f Aog. I. vi contra Faust, c. vii. Iren. I. v. ad versus hares Origeu. i] 
in Levit. 8 Xertull. 1- ii contra Marcion. c. xviH. 
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those which are wild, dangerous, or venomous, 
or that were so esteemed. God, likewise, who de¬ 
signed to separate the Hebrews from other peo¬ 
ple, as a nation consecrated to his service, seems 
to have interdicted them the use of certain ani¬ 
mals, which were esteemed unclean? that by this 
figurative purity, they might be inclined to. an¬ 
other purity, real and perfeet. This he inti¬ 
mates, Levit. xx. 24, 25, 26. “ I am the Lord, 
the God who have separated you from other 
people; ye shall therefore put difference be¬ 
tween elean beasts and unclean, and between un¬ 
clean fowls and elean: and ye shall not make 
your sohIs abominable by beast or *by fowl, or 
by any manner of living thing that ereepeth on 
the ground, which I have separated from you as 
unclean. And ye shall be holy, unto me: for I 
the Lord am holy, and have severed yon from 
other people, that ye should be mine.” 

Why should we not combine alt. these ideas, as 
reasons for the legal purity or impurity of ani¬ 
mals, &c. since those which were naturally hurt¬ 
ful as food, might well be regarded as typically 
hurtful also ? 

We cannot now determine precisely the creature 
which is meant by several of the following names: 
in fact, we are not always certain what creature 
is meant in the original, as the Eastern parts of 
the world have many different from those which 
inhabit Europe; and to which no English names 
can properly be given: but under their respect¬ 
ive articles, what information we have been able 
to procure, will appear. 

We have followed the Vulgate in this catalogue : 
they who please, may consult the large work of 
Samuel Bochart, concerning the animals men¬ 
tioned in the Bible. 

LIST. 

UNCLEAN ANIMALS. 

QUADRUPEDS. 

The CameL The Hare. 

The Porcupine, or Hedgehog. The Hog. 

BIRDS. 

The Eagle. The Screech-Owl. 

The Ossifraga. The Cormorant. 

The Sea-Eagle. The Ibia. 

The Kite. The Swan. 

The Vulture, and its species. The Bitters. 

The Raven, and all its species. The Porphyrion. 

The Ostrich. The Heron. 

The OwL The Curlew. 

The Moor-hen. The Lap-wing. 

The Spar hawk. The Bat. 

Levit. Homil. 7 . Cyril. I. vii. in Levit. 8 Theodoret qa. 1. 
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CREEPING QUABniTEOS. 

The Wesacl. The Camelcon. 

The Mouse. The Eft. 

The Shrew-Mouse. The Lizard. 

The Mole. The Crocodile. 

ANISE, an herb well known, which produces small 
seeds, of a good smell. Our Lord reproaches 
the Pharisees with their scrupulous exactness in 
paying tithe of Anise, Mint, and Cummin, while 
they neglected Justice, Mercy and Faith, which 
were the more essential principles and practices 
of religion, Matth. xxiii. 23. 

ANNA, or Hannah, run: gracious, merciful; or 
one that gives; from mn clianar. 

I. ANNA, wife of Tobit, of the tribe of Naphthali, 
who was carried in captivity to Nineveh, by Sal- 
maneser, king of Assyria, Tobit i. 1, 2, &c. 
After Tobit had lost his sight, and was become 
poor, Anna went every day to get her livelihood 
by spinning; and what she earned, she brought 
home for her family. One day, having received 
a kid as a present, she brought it home ; Tobit 
hearing it, said, “ Take care that this kid be not 
stolen; send it back to those who own it.” To 
which Anna, with great passion, replied, “ Where 
then is the reward of thine alms ? and what are 
become cf all thine hopes*?’ Thus was the pa¬ 
tience of Tobit tried, amidst his other afflic¬ 
tions. 

Some time after, Tobit, believing himself to be 
near his end, called his son Tobias, and charged 
him to have always a great respect for his moth¬ 
er ; and to remember all she had done, and suf¬ 
fered for him: adding, “ When her life is finish¬ 
ed, bury her near me.” Tobit lived long after 
this, and Anna, his wife, survived him, Tobit xiv. 
12. Some few moments before his death, he 
repeated his request of placing his wife Anna, 
near him in his grave, after his decease. Tobit 
died about a.m. SS63; ante a.d. 641. Anna, 
therefore, must have died after this time, but 
before 3378, in which year Nineveh was taken : 
for Tobias left this city before it was taken, 
as his father had forewarned him. 

II. Anna, daughter of Phanuel, a prophetess and 
widow, of the tribe of Asher, mentioned, Luke 
ii. 86, 87. She was married early, and lived 
but seven years with her husband: being then 
disengaged, she thought only of pleasing God, 
and continued, without ceasing, in the temple, 
serving God, day and night, with fasting and 
prayers. [Her serving God at the temple, day 


and night, says Dr. Prideaux, is to be understood 
no otherwise than that she constantly attended 
the morning and evening sacrifice at the temple, 
and then with great devotion offered up her pray¬ 
ers to God ; the time of the morning and even¬ 
ing sacrifice being the most solemn time of pray¬ 
er among the Jews, and the temple the most sol¬ 
emn place for it.] She was fourscore years of age, 
when the holy Virgin came to present Jesus, in 
the temple; and entering there, while Simeon 
was pronouncing his thanksgiving, Anna, like wise, 
began to praise God, and to speak of the Messi¬ 
ah to all who waited for the redemption of Israel. 
We know nothing more of this holy prophetess. 
The Roman martyrology fixes her festival to Sep- 1 
tember; that of UgheUus, and the Mensea, of the 
Greeks, join the festival of Anna, the prophetess, 
and that of Simeon together, February 3. 

III. Anna, mother of the Blessed Virgin, and wife 
to Joachim. Tlie names of Anna and Joachim 
are not in the New Testament, but they occur 
in books of some antiquity, though of no author¬ 
ity, particularly in the western church. We 
see them quoted in the fathers: and tradition 
has preserved the names of Anna and Joachim, 
and paid honours to their memory: but we can¬ 
not adopt every story of their lives, which has 
been published by zeal and ignorance. What¬ 
ever we know of Joachim and Anna, is from the 
Christians of the East, who have preserved sev¬ 
eral traditions, to which the Christians of the 
West are strangers. Wc shall offer a specimen, 
which will be quite sufficient. 

We read in the spurious Protevangelium, or pre- 
1 paratory gospel, that Joachim intending on some 
solemn day to present his offering in the temple, 
was prevented by a Jew, named Reuben; who 
told him, it was not lawful, because he had no 
posterity: Joachim, in great eonfusion, retired 
into the wilderness, where he continued forty 
days and nights, in fasting and prayer: His wife 
Anna, at home, afflicting herself before God, on 
account of her own barrenness, and the absence 
of her husband, Joachim. On some great fes¬ 
tival day, Judith, her maid-servant, said to her, 
“ how long will you continue thus sorrowful ? It 
is notlawfulfor you on this day, to afflict yourself; 
for it is the great day of the Lord. Take this 
head-dress and wear it; for it does not become 
me to put it on, who am your servant; but you 
it does, who are of royal extraction.” Anna 


■ Protevsngelium Jacobi, c. i. 
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replied, “ Begone, I will not, for the Lord hath 
humbled me.” Her maid was provoked with 
this answer; and reproached her with her bar¬ 
renness : Anna, on this, laid aside her mourn¬ 
ing, dressed her head, and put on her wedding 
clothes. 

About the ninth hour, she came into her garden, 
and began to beg of God that he would vouch¬ 
safe to deliver her from the ignominy of barren¬ 
ness : as she was thus at her devotions, under a 
laurel-tree, she looked up, and saw a bird’s nest, 
with young ones: this object increased her grief; 
she cried to the Lord, and complained bitterly 
that she continued barren, while animals of all 
kinds produced their young, and the earth 
brought forth its fruit in season, and blessed the 
Creator. “ I am,” says she, “ as one who is 
accursed in Israel: I am reviled, and covered 
with confusion, and driven from the temple of 
my God. To what can I compare myself?” 

Hereupon, an angel descended from heaven, and 
said to her, “ Anna, God hath heard your prayer; 
you shall conceive, and bear a child, and your 
generation shall be praised throughout all the 
world.” Anna answered, “ As the Lord my 
God liveth, if he give me either son or daugh¬ 
ter, I will consecrate him to the Lord, and he 
shall serve in his temple all the days of his life.” 
At the same time, two angels came, and declar¬ 
ed to her, that God had heard Joaehim’s prayer, 
and that he should return very soon with his 
docks: accordingly, he returned from the moun¬ 
tains, and Anna went to meet him. Some few 
days after, she conceived, and at the end of nine 
months, brought forth Mary, and suckled her: 
at six months old, Mary began to go alone; 
and at the year’s end, Anna weaned her, made 
a great entertainment for the priests, and offer¬ 
ed Mary to them. The child continued two 
years in- her father’s house; and when she was 
three /years old, Joachim and Anna presented 
her in the temple, to be brought up and serve 
the Lord there.—.When we read such accounts 
as these, we can scarce forbear redecting on the 
words -of Luke, in his preface, “ Whereas, many 
have taken in hand to relate the things be¬ 
lieved among us—and to be very thankful 
that we are favoured with gospels, written by 
those who had “perfect understanding of all 
things from the very drst.” 

Mahomet, in the Alcoran, and other Arabians, 

k have preserved several traditions relating to Jo¬ 
achim, Anna, and Mary: they say, that Anna 
was the daughter of Nahor, and wife of Amram. 


These words would induce any one naturally to 
say, that Mahomet believed Amram, the son of 
Koath, grandson of Levi, and father of Moses, 
Aaron, and Miriam (Mary,) to be the same with 
Amram, husband to Anna, and father of Alary; 
and, consequently, that he confounded the Vir¬ 
gin Alary, with (Aliriam, or) Alary, sister of 
Moses. And upon this is founded the reproach 
with which he is charged, of having jumbled 
two persons together, who lived at more than 
sixteen hundred years’ distance from one an¬ 
other. It is certain, that Mahomet was igno¬ 
rant enough to fall into such an anachronism. 
This is not his only blunder. 

The interpreters of the Alcoran endeavour, how¬ 
ever, to excuse Mahomet, by saying, that Am¬ 
ram, husband to Anna, and father to Mary, was, 
indeed, of the same family with Aaron and Alo- 
ses; which, in some sort, may be defended, be¬ 
cause it is said, Luke i. 5. that Elizabeth was 
of the daughters of Aaron. They add, that Am. 
ram, father of the blessed Virgin Mary, was 
the son of Matthee; so that their Amram would 
be the same with our Joachim, husband to Anna. 

They say, moreover, that Anna, when pregnant 
with Mary, devoted the child to God, without 
knowing whether it tvas a son or daughter; 
that God was pleased with her prayer and vow; 
that Anna being delivered, God himself named 
Alary; that Anna offered her to Zachary, the 
priest, who shut her up in one of the chambers 
of the temple, the door whereof was so high, 
that there was no going up to it without a lad.- 
der, and carried the key always about him. 
Zachary from time to time, visited the Virgin, 
and always found abundance of fine fruit near 
her, and at times, when it was out of season; 
which induced him, at last, to ask Mary, how 
she came by such a variety of beautiful fruits ? 
She answered, “ All you see, comes from God, 
who provides every thing, without any limita¬ 
tion of number or quantity, for those who please 
him.” 

Some have said, that Anna had three husbands ; 
Joachim, by whom she had Alary, our Saviour’s 
mother; and Cleophas, by whom she had Alary, 
the daughter of Cleophas, and mother of James 
Minor, Joseph the Just, Simon the Zealot, and 
Thaddaeus; and Salomas, her third husband, by 
whom she had a third daughter, named Mary, 
married to Zebedee, and mother to James Ma¬ 
jor, and St. John the Evangelist. There are 
some old verses cited for the confirmation of this 
genealogy; but both these verses, and this opin- 
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oion f are of no authority among learned men. 
The verses are these: 

Anna tribus nuptit, Joachim, Clcophse, Salomsoqu^, 

Ex quibus ipsa viris peperit tre§ Anna Marias. 

Qaaa duxere Joseph, Alphseus, Zebedeusque ; 

Prima Jesum ; Jaeobum, Joseph, cum Simone Jndam, 

* Altera dat- Jaeobum dat tertia, dalque Joannem. 

There is great probability, that the Marys men¬ 
tioned in the gospel, and said to have been the 
Holy Virein’s sisters, were her relations only, 
or other daughters of Joachim and Anna, born 
after the Holy Virgin. We know nothing con¬ 
cerning the time of Joachim’s, or Anna’s death, 
nor of their tomb; though monuments are shown 
to travellers as such, and pains are taken to 
persuade them that these were their sepulchres. 
The Latins observe the festival of St. Anna, 
July 26, and the Greeks that of her conception, 
December 9, and that of her marriage with Jo¬ 
seph, September 9. 

IV. Anna, or Anno, or Thecemine, the wife of 
Jeroboam, king of Israel. The name of this 
princess occurs in the Greek only. For what 
we know of this queen, see Abijah, son of Jero¬ 
boam I. The Greek of the first book of Kings 
says, that Pharaoh, king of Egypt, married his 
wife’s eldest sister, Thecemine, to Jeroboam, 
while he abode as a refugee in Egypt. 

ANNAS, rf A: one that answers, that afflicts, 
and humbles; from ny? anah: or gracious, mer- 
eiful; from run chaneh. 

ANNAS, high-priest. Fide Ananvs. 

ANNIUS RUFUS, succeeded Ambivius in the 

1 government of Judea. He was sent by Augus¬ 
tus, a.m. 4016, and recalled by Tiberias, a.m. 
4018. 

ANNUNCIATION. Upon this festival, the 
Christian church celebrates the conception, or 
incarnation of the Son of God, in the womb of 
the Virgin Mary. The angel Gabriel first an¬ 
nounced it to Zaehary, telling him that his son 
should be the forerunner and prophet of the 
Messiah. Six months after, Gabriel was sent 
to Nazareth, to the Virgin Mary, of the tribe of 
Judah, and family of David. The angel said to 
her, “ Hail, thou highly favoured of the Lord ; 
the Lord is with thee, blessed art thou among 
women!” Mary, when she saw him, was troubled 
at his saying, and considered with herself^ what 
this salutation could mean. And the angel said 
unto her, *• Fear not, Mary; for thou hast 
found favour with God. Thou shalt conceive, 

* Vide spud Joan. Gerson. Canceller. t. iii. 

“ Aug. lib. it. de Trioit. 
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and bring forth a son, and shalt call his name 
Jesus. He shall be great, and shall be called 
the son of the Highest,” Ac. 

Then said Mary unto the angel, “ How shall this 
be, seeing 1 know not a man ?” The angel an¬ 
swered, “ The Holy Ghost shall come upon 
thee, and the power of the Highest shall over¬ 
shadow thee ; therefore also, that Holy Thing 
which shall be born of thee, shall be called the 
Son of God: and behold thy cousin, Elizabeth, 
she hath also conceived a son in her old age; 
and this is the sixth month with her ; for with 
God nothing shall be impossible.” And Mary 
said, “ Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be it 
unto me according to thy word,” Luke i. 6, 25, 
26, & seq. Then the aagel departed; and by 
the operation of the Holy Ghost, Mary conceiv¬ 
ed the only Son of the Father, who had been four 
thousand years expected, and was to be the hap¬ 
piness, the light, the salvation of men. 

We celebrate this festival, March 26; and Austin 
m says, that the church, on the authority of some 
old tradition, believed that to be the true day: in 
this, the Greeks, Latins, Syrians, Chaldees, 
" and Coptics agree ; and it is the consequence of 
placing the birth of Christ in December; but 
that reasons may be urged against this, we shall 
sec hereafter. 

ADDITIONAl. REMARKS. 

Mahomet in Ids Koran, the third Surat, has this 
remarkable passage: “ Remember what is writ¬ 
ten of Mary—We sent to her, our spirit, in the 
human form ; she was affrighted, and said, < God 
will preserve me from you, unless you have his 
fear before your eyes.’ But the angel answer¬ 
ed, ‘ O Maiy! I am the messenger of thy God, 
and of thy Lord, who will give thee a wise and 
aetive son!’ She replied, * How shall I have a 
son, without the knowledge of a man l’ < hr 
has said it’— answered the angel: « the event 
shall be, as I have announced to thee.’ Then 
she became pregnant,’ &c. 

As the story of the annunciation, as a part of the 
miraculous conception, has lately been impugned, 
this may serve to show, that it was extant in 
other authorities, besides our present gospels. 
Mahomet found it certainly in some ancient 
writings, since he says, “ Remember what is 
written.” He could hardly have adopted it, had 
it not been the genera] belief, prior to hie time i 
as it is so favourable to Christianity. 

This subject has been so often set before our eyes 
by representations (rather misrepresentations) of 

'• 59. 1 Joseph. Antiq. I. XTiii. c. iii. 

■ Vide Holland. 85 Mart 
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the pencil, that it seems necessary to guard a- 
gainst false ideas received from prints and pic¬ 
tures: to dismiss—the cloud attending the an¬ 
gel—the flowers—the brilliancy—and all such 
artful and artificial, but unwarrantable, ac¬ 
cessories ; and to reduce the story to the simple 
narrative of Luke; by which it appears, that 
Mary was in a house—probably, in private; 
(but this is not said, nor in what part of the 
house:) for the angel entered, and advanced 
toward her; that he did not appear in splendour, 
nor in any extremely disturbing manner, so as to 
astonish Mary, but gave her time to consider, to 
reason with herself, respecting his saying: Gr. 
“ what kind of salutation (not what kind of 
person, or, &c.) this could be”—and to recover 
from her first surprise, at such a compliment 
paid to her. Then he proceeds to deliver his 
message; and she inquires of him—if, indeed, 
her exclamation, “ How ean that be!” be not 
rather the language of surprise. It does not 
appear that she knew him to be an angel (for 
then she would have acquiesced in his words 
without hesitation) but after he had, as a sign, 
given her information, that her cousin Elizabeth 
was pregnant, he departed : he did not vanish ; 
but (a«Vi8») he went away from her. 

Mary went “ in haste”—directly—to visit Eliza¬ 
beth (a considerable journey) from whom she 
could acquire information to guide her conduct 
in this matter: e. gr. had Elizabeth not been 
pregnant, then she might have thought the ap¬ 
pearance was delusive: and finding Elizabeth 
was really pregnant, she could learn from her 
what kind of vision Zacharias had seen, where¬ 
by to identify the person seen by herself; whom 
now, perhaps, she first understood to be an an¬ 
gel : and, as very probably, the angel told her 
the whole story of Zacharias, by comparing that 
story, the consequent events, the dates, &c. (for 
Elizabeth had concealed herself, so that her 
situation was not known) she received abundant 
evidence in confirmation of her own experience, 
and her confidence in the divine interposition. 

Thus simply considered, this story has no small 
resemblance to that of the annunciation of the 
birth of Samson; wherein the angel was re¬ 
peatedly taken for a mere man—a prophet: and 
was not discovered, till after his message had had 
its eifeet. Also, an angel announced to Sarah 
the birth of Isaac; but was not then known to 
be an angel: Sarah hesitated, because of her 
great age; and the virgin Mary hesitated, be¬ 
cause of her (early) youth. The language and 
expressions used in both instances, the similarity 
of appearances, &c. &c. Mary being a person 


of a reflective tom of mind, could not but.ponder r 
and consider them very attentively. 

Now, if there appears no reason against the predic¬ 
tions of the birth of Samson, and of Isaac, (and 
of John the Baptist, very recently—see also 
2 Kings, iv. 16.)—why should the prediction of 
the birth of Jesus, the Messiah, be thought 
unlikely to employ a heavenly messenger ?— 
though so completely human in appearance, as, 
like his fellows in ancient time, not to be dis¬ 
covered, perhaps not to be suspected, till after 
he had delivered his message. 

It ought farther to be noted, that in the caseB of 
the wives of Abraham, of Manoah, and of Zach- 
ariah, they being all married women, and all 
of them advanced in years, circumstances with 
respect to them, admitted of far less (perhaps, 
of very little) ambiguity: since they must have' 
known, whether their husbands had visited them, 
and must often have been informed of the history 
of early pregnancy in other women: but in the 
case of Mary, her youth, her consequent inex¬ 
perience (not to say almost ignorance) in such 
matters, connected with the circumstances of the 
absence of the ordinary intercourse with her hus¬ 
band ; these considerations rendered some kind 
of information necessary for her: for without 
such notice, what could she have thought of fol¬ 
lowing circumstances ? &c. How accounted for 
them ? And how have understood them ? 

We observe also, that the angel constantly uses the 
future tense in speaking his message to her. 
“ Thou hast found favour with God”—and 
“ Thou shalt coneeive—The Holy Ghost shall 
come upon thee—The power of the Highest shall 
overshadow thee :”—Thus, apparently waiting 
her acquiescence, as a party principally concern¬ 
ed ; certainly till that acquiescence was expressed 
by Mary, the event did not take place; but it 
might soon afterward. “ The name (Jesus) 
given him by the angel, before he was conceived 
in the womb,” Luke ii. 21. 

N. B. As Mary was referred to Elizabeth, so Eli¬ 
zabeth seems to have been, in some sense, refer¬ 
red to Mary: how else should Elizabeth know, 
Luke i. 42, &e. that Mary was the mother of her 
Lord—and what things were told to Maiy from 
the Lord; and how should she know that Mary 
had believed ? &e. 

But there is also another Annunciation, which 

ought not to be overlooked on this artiele_that 

made, in a dream, to Joseph, Matth. i. 20. prob¬ 
ably, by the same celestial messenger, and cer¬ 
tainly to the same import. Now as Joseph 
appears to have been a thoughtful, well inform¬ 
ed, and considerate man, a just man, (e e. very 
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m kict) and not a young man (in all probability, 
as well from the universal consent of tradition, 
as from every collateral circumstance) we may 
he assured, a man of his understanding, his ex¬ 
perience in life, his reputation (perhaps, his 
family pride, as descended from David) and his 
moderate situation in the world, would not de¬ 
grade and burden himself, with a supposititious 
issue (and what security had he against many 
such, from so young a woman ?) unless he had 
been fully convinced, that the case was miraeu- 
lous—thus the mediocrity of Joseph, becomes a 
reason of considerable weight—since he could 
so easily have relieved himself from expense, by 
fulfilling his first design of putting Mary away 
privily: which, in fact, was his duty. 

X. B. The angel, in speaking to Mary, uses such 
language as may be taken to refer to a temporal 
Messiah—(He shall reign , &c.) but to Joseph, 
he seems to be more explicit—lie shall save 
his people from their sins.” Does he not also 
refer Joseph to the prophecy respecting Em¬ 
manuel ; and inform him, this was the completion 
of that prophecy? “ This also all is come to 
pass, that it might be fulfilled.” —If so, then both 
Joseph and Mary well knew the prophetic writ¬ 
ings: Mary, as appears from the allusions to 
them in her song; and Joseph, to whom, other¬ 
wise, the appeal to Isaiah’s prophecy had been 
useless. .Vide Almah, Joseph, Mary, &c. 

As the annunciation of the birth of John the Bap¬ 
tist, appears to me considerably to illustrate that 
respecting Jesus, and strongly to confirm it, I 
shall here suggest a few ideas, respecting some 
of its circumstances: 

1. The age of Zachariah ; probably, above fifty, 
but not quite fifty-five years of age: since, after 
that time of life, the priests did not perform di¬ 
vine offices in the temple, but only superintended 
them (as the Rabbins relate:) perhaps, this was 
his last time of officiating: surely, an age past 
fancies! An age of experience! An age not 
likely to be imposed upon! An age not likely, 
through warmth of imagination, to impose on 
itself! 

2. Elizabeth, probably near the same age; which, 
for a woman in the East, is a much more ad¬ 
vanced period of life than among us: consider¬ 
ing the early age at which the Jews married, 
this couple had probably lived together, barren, 
full thirty years. 

3. The lot determined whose duty it was to burn 
incense : Zaeharias, then, could little have ex¬ 
pected this visit—at this time—nothing could be 
more contingent, in respect to him. 

4. Being in the sanctuary, he there saw—a person 


standing—on the right side of the altar of in¬ 
cense—that being the most convenient situation 
to permit Zaeharias to fulfil his office, and (as 1 
understand it) so that the altar, and the smoke 
of the incense was between them. 

5. The very great sanctity of this place—no person 
was ever admitted here, but the priests who had 
duty in it; (no ordinary Jew ever approached it;) 

. not even a priest had duty in it at this moment of 
solemn worship, except he who was engaged in 
that worship; and Zaeharias not only must have 
personally known any intrusive priest, but it was 
his duty to punish his intrusion. The appear¬ 
ance of the angel (though I suppose completely 
human) yet was certainly different from that of 
a priest, in dress, manners, &c. 

6. The angel’s discourse to Zaeharias: this I shall 
not repeat. 

7. The unbelief of Zaeharias:—he urges not only 

his own ago—implying the extinction of corporal 
vigour in himself; but the same impediment in 
respect to his wife. . 

8. The angel’s answer—“ I am Gabriel, standing 
before God.”— Is not this a kind of asseveration? 
q. d. standing at this moment, in a sacred place, 
in the holy presence of God, &c. 

9. The sign given to Zaeharias, Thou shalt be 
dumb.—The effect of this on the people; and 
his telling them by action, and dumb show, that 
he had seen a vision. It should seem, that he 
was deaf also, for he received information by 
signs, ver. 62. 

10. He remained in this state some days, till “ the 
days of his ministration were accomplished,” at 
the temple; so that all the priests might be in¬ 
formed of this circumstance: for though he 
could not speak, he could write the story. 

11. The conception of Elizabeth: this is, indeed, 
the main incident in this story; for, suppose all 
the former to be a forgery, suppose that a man 
of Zaeharias’ character and time of life, to 
make himself famous (rather infamous) bad 
forged all the former part of the story, that his 
dumbness was obstinate, and wilful, that he 
could have spoken, he. had he pleased, yet 
what effect could all tliis have had to revive the 
vigour of his almost dead body ? That is not 
all—What effect could his relation of these 
things to Elizabeth, by writing, we must sup¬ 
pose, have had on a woman of her time of life ? 
If imagination had for a while invigorated Zacha- 
rias, could it have had the effect of overcoming 
even nature itself, in the person of Elizabeth ? A 
woman at fifty (equal to a woman in England of 
sixty, at least) and long barren, was surely past 
both fears and hopes of child-bearing: let this 
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be duly weighed—Had Zacliarias associated with 
a young woman, it might have seemed dubious ; 
but with Elizabeth after many years of barren¬ 
ness !- 

12. Elizabeth hid herself full five months: I notice 
this, because her condition could not be known, 
much less could it be blazed abroad. Now, in 
the sixth month (i. c. while Elizabeth’s preg¬ 
nancy was private) Gabriel visits Mary at Naz¬ 
areth, and tells her the secret respecting Eliza¬ 
beth : as a sign he was no impostor. Mary be¬ 
lieved him; but Mary also took rational meth¬ 
ods to justify that belief: she went directly to 
visit Elizabeth—upon inquiry and inspection, 
she found all to be as Gabriel had told her; and 
from the accounts of Zacharias and Elizabeth, 
she acquired that information which guided her 
conduct. 

Now if it be made a question, whether Zacharias 
could not be deceived, either by others, or by 
himself ? It is best answered, by asking—when 
did self-deception produce such effects ? He 
could certainly judge of his own incapacity (real 
incapacity) to speak : but, supposing it assumed, 
or fancied—what influence could this have had 
in forwarding the birth of John ? The general 
inference is clear:—if the birth of John, the 
forerunner of Jesus, was miraculous, its whole 
weight is in favour of the miraculous concep¬ 
tion, and the annunciation of Jesus. Fide John 
Baptist, &c. 

To ANSWER. Besides the common usage of 
this word, in the sense of a reply, it has other 
-significations; to answer, signifies to sing in 
two chorusses : e. gr. it is said. Ex. xv. 21. that 
Moses having composed a song of thanksgiving, 
after the passage of the Red Sea, Miriam an¬ 
swered them, “ Sing ye to the Lord,” &c.—mean¬ 
ing, that Moses, with the men on one side, and 
Miriam, with the woman on the other side, 
sung the same song, as it were, with two 
chorusses. And, Numb. xxi. 17. “ Then Israel 
sang this song. Spring up, O well, answer un¬ 
to it i. e. sing responsively; or one side (or 
choir) singing first, and then the other. And 
in Sam. v. “ Is not this David, of whom they 
sung one to another in dances, saying, Saul hath 
slain his thousands, and David his ten thou¬ 
sands ?” They sung this song to his honour, in 
the several chorusses. The Yulgate generally 
translates the Hebrew, hanah, by eoncinere ; but 
it signifies, properly, to answer. 

This word is taken likewise for—to aceuse—or de¬ 
fend, any one judicially. Gen. xxx. 33. “ My 


righteousness shall answer for me, it shall be my 
advoeate before thee.” Deut. xxxi. 21. “ The 
song which thou shalt compose and teach them, 
shall (answer) testify against them as a wit¬ 
ness.” Isaiah says, “ The show of their coun¬ 
tenance will testify against themtheir impu¬ 
dence will be like a Avitness and an accuser, who 
replies to what the person accused endeaA'ours 
to say in his own justification. Hosea v. 5. says 
the same thing, “ The pride of Israel doth testi¬ 
fy (answer) to his face.” 

To answer, is likeAvise taken in a bad sense, as 
when it is said—that a son ansAvers his father 
insolently, or a servant his master, “ Who art 
thou that repliest against God ?” Rom. ix. 20. 
i. e. To excuse thyself to him, or to contest Avith 
him? John xviii. 22. “ AnsAverest thou the high- 
priest so ?” 

St. Paul says, that he “ had in himself the answer 
(or sentence) of death ;” like people Avho have 
notice of their condemnation, he had a certain 
assurance of dying. Others translate the Greek, 
“ We had a forethought of death within our¬ 
selves.” Heinsius maintains, that the transla¬ 
tion ought to be, “ We have had within ourselves 
a caution of death;” that is to say, an assurance 
that we shall not die. 

ANTARADA, a city of Syria, or Phoenicia, lying 
on the continent, opposite to, and east of the 
island Arada, and of the city Arada, in that isl¬ 
and. The Scripture does not speak expressly of 
the city Antarada; but in several places, it men¬ 
tions Arada, or Arva, or the Arvadites, who are 
reckoned among the Canaanitcs, whose country 
God gave up to the HebreAvs, Gen. x.18; 1 Chron. 
i. 16. Antarada is at present called Tortosa : 
the city is still considerable, chiefly for its fine 
harbour. 

ANTHEDON, a city of Palestine, lying on the 
Mediterranean, about tAventy furlongs south of 
Gaza. Herod the Great called it Agrippias, in 
r honour of Agrippa. Vide Agrippias. 

ANTICHRIST, the name of that Man of Sin, ex¬ 
pected to precede the second coming of our Sa¬ 
viour ; and who is represented in Scripture, and 
in the fathers, as the epitome of every thing that 
is impious, cruel, and abominable. To him is 
attributed Avhat the prophets have said of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, of Gog and Magog, of the 
son of perdition, and of the man of sin, mentioned 
by St. Paul, which many have applied, historical¬ 
ly, to Nero. For it may be said, that Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, Cambyses, Antioclius Epiphanes, and 
Nero, were so many antichrists, or forerunners 
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* of antichrist. St. John, in his epistle* informs 
us, that already in his time there were many 
antichrists, 1 John, ii. 18. The antichrists, 
which this apostle speaks of, were heretics mid 
persecutors. 

But antichrist, the true, veal antichrist, who is to 
come before the universal judgment, will, in him¬ 
self, include all the marks of wickedness, which 
have been separately extant in different persons, 
his types, or forerunners. 

St. Paul, writing to the Thessalonians, 2 Thess. ii. 
S, 4, 5. says, “ That this man of sin, this son of 
perdition, this enemy of God, shall exalt himself 
above all that is called God, or that is worship¬ 
ped ; so ub to sit in the temple of God, showing 
himself that he is God,” Ac. 

The terrible picture of antichrist drawn by St. 
Paul, seemed so like Nero, that many of the 

* ancients thought this prince was antichrist, or 
at least his forerunner, and that antichrist 

r would appear very soon after him. Others, that 
Nero would rise again before the consummation 
of ages, to accomplish what was said of anti¬ 
christ in the Scriptures. 

St. John, in Rev. xi. 7. describes antichrist under 
the name of the “ beast that ascendeth out of 
the bottomless pit, and killeth the two witnesses; 
who maketli war with the saints; killeth them, 
and leaveth their dead bodies exposed in the 
market-place of the great city, which spir¬ 
itually is called Sodom and Egypt, where also 
our Lord was crucified.” He afterward, chap, 
iii. represents him to be “a beast rising up out 
of the sea, with ten horns and ten crowns 
upon his horns, and upon his heads the name of 
Blasphemy. The dragon (or the devil) gave 
liiin his strength and power—-The beast was 
worshipped, and a mouth given him, speaking 
great things, and blasphemies, and power to 
make war against the saints for two and forty 
months: the beast overcame, and was worship¬ 
ped, for two and forty months.” 

In another place, he says, “ that the beast should 
oblige all, both small and great, rich and poor, 
free and bond, to receive a mark in their right 
hands or in their foreheads; so that no one 
might buy or sell, save he that had the mark, 
or the name of the beast, or the number of his 
name. Here is wisdom: let him that hath un¬ 
derstanding count the number of the beast: for 
it is the number of a man ; and his number is 
six hundred, threescore and six.** 
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Some believe this number 666, to be that of the 
letters in the name of antichrist, according to 
their numerical valuation: for the letters of the 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin alphabets, have their 
certain numerical values. 

Here the eurious are perplexed, to know wheth¬ 
er the name of the beast, which St. John speaks 
of, is to be written in Hebrew, Syriac, Greek, 
or Latin; and, whether his name be that of his 
person, or his dignity, or that which his followers 
shall give him; or that which he will merit by 
his crimes. There are many conjectures on this 
matter, and almost all commentators have tried 
their skill, without being able to say, certainly, 
that any one has succeeded, in giving us the true 
mark of the beast, or the cypher, whereby he 
will distinguish his followers. The number 666, 
has been discovered in the names Vlpius Tra- 
janua,* Dioclesian, b Julian the Apostate, e Lu¬ 
ther , d Evanthas,' Latinus/ Titan,* Lampetis, b 
Niketes,* Kakos Hodegos, k £.e. bad guide ; iAr- 
noumai, 1 I renounce ; Romiit, m Roman; Amnu 
Kadescha Papa," our holy father the Pope; and, 
Elion Adonai, Jehovah, Kadosch, 0 the Most 
High, the Lord, the Holy God. This last name 
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could hsvc been invented only to show the vmiity 
of all the pains taken in this inquiry; since the 
number 666 is found in names the most sa¬ 
cred, the most opposite to antichrist. The wisest, 
and the safest way, is, to be silent. 

I may say the same of the time when antichrist 
will appear. We know, eertainly, that he will 
come before the consummation of ages, and will 
precede the second coming of Jesus Christ. But 
those who have attempted to fix the year of his 
appearance, have only discovered their ignorance 
and rashness. There have been impostors ever 
since St. PauPs time, who have terrified believ¬ 
ers, by persuading them, that the day of the Lord 
was at hand. St. Paul writes thus to theThes- 
salonians, 2 Thess. ii. 1, 2. “ We beseech you, 
brethren, be not soon shaken in mind, as that 
the day of Christ is at hand; for that day shall 
not come, except there come a falling away first, 
and that man of sin be revealed, the son of per¬ 
dition,” &e. St. John says, 1 John, iv. 3. “ Ev¬ 
ery spirit that confesseth not that Jesus is come 
in the flesh, is not of God; this is that spirit of 
antichrist, whereof you have heard that it should 
come, and even now already is it in the world.” 
The heretics of that time were true signs of an¬ 
tichrist ; but this shows the expectations of the 
Christians of that time. 

The same opinions and dispositions are observable 
in the generality of the early fathers. The 
3 churches of Vienne, and Lions, in Gaul, seeing 
the violence of the persecution, under Marcus 
Aurelius, believed, they then beheld the perse¬ 
cution of antichrist. An old ecclesiastical au- 
1 thor, called Judas, who lived under Severus, 
asserted, that antichrist would very soon appear ; 
because of the persecution then raging against 
uw the church. Tertullian, and Cyprian, who flour¬ 
ished soon after, never questioned, but that the 
* coming of antichrist was very near. St. Hilary 
observing the progress of Arianism, believed he 
saw signs which were the forerunners of anti- 
y‘>christ. Basil, Ambrose, Jerom, Martin, Chry- 
bc sostom, and Gregory the great, were of opinion, 
d that the end of the world was at hand, and the 
coming of antichrist not far off. 

After the tenth century, which concluded the sixth 
millenary, according to the opinion which reck¬ 
oned the birth of Jesus Christ to have happened 


about a.m. 5000, people began to get the better 
of this apprehension of the conclusion of the 
world, which, according to the tradition of the 
ancients, was to be after a duration of 6000 
years. They began to build larger churches 
and edifices. Jerom’s translation of the Scrip¬ 
tures, which stated the world to have existed not 
above 4000 years before Christ, contributed like¬ 
wise to persuade men, that the last period of the 
world, and the coming of antichrist, were not so 
near: notwithstanding, this did not hinder some 
from attempting to fix antichrist’s appearance. 
The council of Florence, in 1103, condemned 
Fluentius, bishop of that city, for maintaining 
that antichrist was then born. Abbot Joachim, 
who lived in the twelfth century, pretended that 
antichrist was to appear in the sixtieth year of 
his time. Arnaud de Villeneuve said, antichrist 
would come in 1326; Francis Melet, in 1530, 
or 1540 ; John of Paris, in 1560 ; Cardinal de Cu- 
sa, in 1730, or 1734 ; Peter Dailly was of opin¬ 
ion, that, according to his observations, he must 
appear in 1789 ; Jerom Cardan, in 1800 $ John 
Pico, at Mirandola, in 1994. The event has al¬ 
ready confuted the generality of these predic¬ 
tions : and we may affirm, without rashness, that 
the rest are not more certain. 

A tradition seems to have been received among the 
ancients, that antichrist should be born of some 

* Jewish family, and of the tribe of Dan. The 
most ancient commentators upon the Revela¬ 
tions, such as Aretas, Bede, Primasius, Rupert, 
Haimo, and many others, are of opinion, that 
St. John’s omission of the name of Dan, in his 
enumeration of the tribes of Israel, Rev. vii. 5, 
& seq. proceeds from his knowledge, that anti¬ 
christ should be of this tribe. And how should 
he come from this tribe, since the Jews dwell no 
longer in Judea, or, at least, are no longer mas¬ 
ters of it ? Why, he will come, say these fathers, 
from the other side of the Euphrates, from 
Babylonia, where some suppose that the ten 
tribes, and in particular that of Dan, subsists 
still. This opinion is followed by almost all those 
who have written since St. Jerom, in whose 
time it was common. 

As to the father of antichrist, they are not agreed. 

8 Some think he will be engendered of a devil, 
and some corrupt woman; others, that antichrist 
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■will be a devil incarnate: Units it hominibus in 
quo Sat anas habit aturus sit corporaliter, says 

11 St. Jerom. Hilary, the deaeon, thought, that 
as Jesus Christ was incarnate, and proved his 
divinity by his miracles, so the devil will appear 
in antichrist, aHd endeavour to persuade the 
world that he is God, by working false miracles. 
And in like manner as Jesus Christ was born of 
a virgin, says St. Hippolytus, will antichrist 
boast that be has derived his birth from a moth¬ 
er who never had any conversation with man : 
but, whereas the Son of God assumed real flesh, 
antichrist, as this author says, will take only 
the image or phantom of flesh. It is best to fol- 
k low the opinion of St. Chrysostom, Theodorct, 
Theophylact, and others, that antichrist will be 
a real man, though an agent of the devil, in ex¬ 
ercising his cruelty and malice against the faith¬ 
ful. 

It remains to examine the dominion of antichrist. 
As it is supposed, that he will be born in Baby¬ 
lonia, it is said, that he will there lay the foun- 
1 dations of his empire, and that the Jews will be 

m the first who will declare for him, acknowledge 
his dominion, and enjoy the principal employ¬ 
ments in his government. He will win upon 
them by his delusions, his caresses, and false 
miracles, and by all the appearances of goodness, 
piety, and clemency; so that this unhappy people 
will take him for the Messiah ; and will flatter 
themselves with the expectation of seeing the 
kingdom of Israel restored, by his means, to its 
former splendour. 

After he has subdued Egypt, Ethiopia, and Igrbia, 
he will march against Jerusalem, which he will 
make an easy conquest of, and there establish 
the seat of his empire. He will be then inform¬ 
ed, that Gog and Magog are coming to oppose 
him, he will give them battle, and. without diffi¬ 
culty, defeat them, in the midst of Palestine: Tide 
Ezek. xxxviii. xxxix. After this, he will turn 
all his application toward the destruction of 
Christ’s kingdom, and the persecution of good 
men : he shall exalt himself above all that is call¬ 
ed God, or that is worshipped; so that he, as God, 
sitteth in the temple of God: in the temple of 
Jerusalem, which he will rebuild. Some of the 
■ ancients believed, that he will be seated in the 
churches of Christians, and there receive the 
adorations of great numbers of apostates, who 
will renounce the faith of Jesus Christ. The 


Scripture does not tell us the duration of anti¬ 
christ’s kingdom ; but, in several places, it 
seems to allow three years and an half, for the 
continuance of his persecutions: at least, it as¬ 
signs three years and an half for the persccul ions 
of those who are looked upon as figures of anti¬ 
christ. 

The Mussulmen, as well as Jews and Christians, 
expect another Christ. The Mussulmen call him 
Daggial or Heggial, from a name which signi¬ 
fies an impostor, or a liar; and they hold, that 
their prophet Mahomet taught one of his disci¬ 
ples, whose name was Tamini-Al-Dari, eveiy 
thing relating to antichrist; and, upon the faith 
of‘this man, they tell us, that antichrist must 
come at the end of the world; that he will make 
his entry into Jerusalem, like Jesus Christ, upon 
an ass ; but that Christ, who, as they will have 
it, is not yet dead, will come at his second advent 
to encounter him; and that, after having con¬ 
quered him, he will then die indeed. That the 
beast, described by St. John in the Revelations, 
will appear with antichrist, and make war against 
the saints. 1'hat Imam Maliadi, who remains 
concealed among the Mussulmen, will then show 
himself, join Jesus Christ, and with him engage 
Daggial; after which, they will unite the Christ¬ 
ians and Mussulmen, and of the two religions 
make but one. 

I. ANTIGONUS SOCCR/EUS, master of Sadoc, 
who was bead of the Sadducees: Antigonus 
taught, that a pure and disinterested worship 
should he paid to God. “ Be not like slaves,” 
said he to his disciples, “ let not the view of 
rewards only, be the motive of your obedience ; 
obey without interest, without the hope of re¬ 
ceiving any fruit from your labours. Let the 
fear of the Lord be upon you.” Sadoc, his dis¬ 
ciple, unable to reconcile himself to such disin¬ 
terested spirituality, interpreted his master’s 
maxim in a quite opposite meaning. He con¬ 
cluded from it, that neither rewards nor punish¬ 
ments were to be expected in another life ; and 
that it was necessary to do good, and to avoid 
evil in this, without any motives of hope or fear. 
This, say the Jews, was the origin of the sect of 
the Sadducees. Antigonus was a great master 
and teacher of the Jewish law, and succeeded 
Simon the Just, in his employment, who was 
high-priest from a.m. 3702, to 3711; ante a.d. 
213. 
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U. Antigonus, son of John Hi re anus, and grand¬ 
son to Simon Maccabeus. His brother, Aris- 
tobulus, made him his associate in the king- 
° dom. Their union was interrupted by the envy, 
and false accusations of 'their enemies, who at¬ 
tempted to make Antigonus suspected by Aristo- 
bulus; but he would never hearken to their ill 
reports of his brother, till Antigonus, one day 
returning from the war, in a suit of rich armour, 
attended with a numerous retinue, went directly 
to the temple, armed as he was, on the day of 
the feast of tabernacles: Antigonus’ enemies 
represented to Aristobulus, who was then indis¬ 
posed, that his brother visibly affected the royal 
power, and assumed the airs of sovereignty; 
and that he would come very soon with a great 
number of soldiers, to kill him. 

Aristobulus could not imagine things to be as they 
were reported ; yet thought it not proper entirely 
to neglect this intelligence. He ordered, there¬ 
fore, his guards to be posted in an obscure sub¬ 
terraneous place, through which Antigonus was 
to pass, and directed them to seize and kill him, 
if he came armed; but if he came unarmed, to 
let him pass. Now, Aristobulus lay in the 
tower, afterward called Antonia. He sent, 
therefore, to his brother, desiring him to visit 
him without arms: but the queen, on^ the con¬ 
trary, and Antigonus’ enemies, informed him, 
that the king having understood he had the finest 
arms in the world, desired he would come to see 
him with them. Antigonus, without distrust, 
went, armed as he was, to wait on the king; 
but as he passed under the tower, called Strato’s, 
he was killed by Aristobulus’ guards. 

There was at that time one Judas, at Jerusalem, 

■ who had the gift of foretelling future events: he, 
being on this day with his disciples, and seeing 
Antigonus going, as we have said, to the tem¬ 
ple, eried out—.that he could not be able to 
survive his own shame; for, whereas he had 
formerly foretold, that Antigonus should, on this 
day, be killed in Strato’s tower, he saw him 
living, and in perfect health: but, in a little 
time after, it was known that tliis prince was 
massacred in Strato’s tower, which confirmed 
the opinion some had entertained, of his pre¬ 
dictions being infallible. This happened a.m. 
•3899 ; ante a.d. 105. 

III. Antigonus, son of Aristobulus, who was 
brother to Hircanus and Alexandra. Pompey 


p having taken Jerusalem, and seized on Aristo¬ 
bulus and his two sons, Alexander and Antigonus. 
Alexander, by the way, escaped ; but Aristobulus 
and Antigonus his son, were carried prisoners to 
Rome, from whence they made their escape, and 
returned into Judea, five or six years after. 
Here they endeavoured to re-establish their af¬ 
fairs, by the assistance of their friends: but they 

q were defeated, and taken by Gabinius, who sent 
them again to Rome. Aristobulus continued 
there: but Alexander and Antigonus his son, 
were sent back into Judea, because Gabinius 
had signified, that he had made this promise to 
their mother. 

A.M. 3955, ante a.d. 49, Caesar sent Aristobulus, 
and his son Antigonus, back into Judea, that he 
might bring over this province to his party, and 

r raise an insurrection there against Pompey; but 
Aristobulus was poisoned by Pompey’s party. 
His eldest son, Alexander, was beheaded at An¬ 
tioch, by Scipio; and Antigonus seeing himself 
shut out of Judea, by Antipater and his sons, had 
recourse to Caesar, and laid before him the mis¬ 
fortunes which his father and his brother had 

• undergone on his account: but Caesar had more 
regard to Antipater’s reasons, and rejected the 
petition of Antigonus. About six years after, 
Antigonus being assisted with troops by his fa¬ 
ther-in-law, Ptolemy, the son of Mennaeus made 
an irruption into Judea, but was repulsed, with 
loss, by Herod, the son of Antipater, who, at that 

* time, was only a private person. 

The year following, Antigonus having promised to 
give the Parthians a thousand talents of silver, 
and five hundred women, upon condition they 
would establish him in the kingdom of Judea, 
in the room of his uncle Hircanus, and put 
Herod and his relations to death; Pacorus, the 
king of Parthia’s son, entered Judea, and ad¬ 
vanced as far as Jerusalem. Herod, and his 
brother Phasael, after a vigorous resistance, re¬ 
tired to the temple, and 7 were besieged by an 
army, consisting of Parthians, and Jews, in the 
interest of Antigonus, who had joined them. 
Hircanus and Phasael having imprudently relied 
upon the Parthians’ word, were seized on; Pha¬ 
sael killed himself; and Hircanus had his ears cut 
off, to prevent his ever exercising the high- 
priesthood ; the law excluding all those from this 
office, who had any such bodily defects. Herod 
was obliged to retire to Idumjea, with his rela- 
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tions. Thus Antigonus was established king of 
Judea, and high-priest, by the Parthians, who 
afterward returned into their own country, ear- 
lying the high-priest Ilireanus with them. 

In the mean time, Herod, being gone to Rome, left 
his mother and his wife with his brother, Jo¬ 
seph, in the castle of Massada, where they were 
besieged by Antigonus: but Herod, by the credit 
of Antony and Czesar, having obtained the title 

u of king of Judea, Antigonus was deelared by 
the senate, an enemy to the commonwealth. In 
the year SMi, Herod returned speedily into 
Judea, and with succours received from Venti- 
dius and Silo, marched immediately to Massada, 
to deliver his relations, who were shut up in this 
castle ; after this was effected, he besieged Jeru¬ 
salem : but Silo, who had been corrupted by 
Antigonus, refused to continue the siege ; the 
Roman army went into winter quarters, and 
Antigonus himself received them into some of 
his cities. Some time after, Herod going to 
reinforce Mark Antony, who was then employed 
in the Biege of Samosata, was honourably re¬ 
ceived by him, and when the war was ended, 
was sent back into Judea. Then Antony gave 
orders to Sosius, governor of Syria and Cilicia, 
to assist Herod with all Ills forces against Anti¬ 
gonus. 

He returned, therefore, into Judea, and over¬ 
came Antigonus in a set battle; and, if he had not 
been hindered from pursuing his victory by the 
rigour of the season, he might have taken Jeru- 

* salem, and finished the war. The year follow¬ 
ing, Sosius having joined Herod with his troops, 
they marched together to besiege Antigonus in 
Jerusalem; the city endured the siege five 
months, after which the lower city, and the 
outward part of the temple, w ere taken. Anti¬ 
gonus, and the Jews in his interest, continued 
masters of the upper city, and the inward parts 
of the temple. Herod attacked those quarters of 
the city, which still held out for Antigonus, with 
so much vigour, that at last he took them on 

* the first day of a.m. S967 ; ante a.b. 37. 

After this, Antigonus seeing no more hope of safety, 

descended from the tower where he was, and 
threw himself at Sosius’ feet, who insulted him 
for his mean spirit, ealling him Antigona, in¬ 
stead of Antigonus. He ordered him to be put 
in chains, and guarded strictly. After he had 
pacified things in Jerusalem, he departed, car¬ 


rying Antigonus with him to Antioch, where was 
Mark Antony, who designed to keep Antigonus 
for the ornament of his triumph, when he re¬ 
turned to Rome ; but, Herod fearing lest Anti¬ 
gonus might exhibit too effectually bis rights 
and pretensions to the kingdom of Judea, and 
might find protection from the senate, so wrought 
upon Antony by great sums of money, as to pre¬ 
vail with him to put Antigonus to death. 'litis 
unhappy prince, therefore, had his head cut off 

y at Antioch, a.m. 3967 ; ante a.d. 37. 

ANTI-LIBANUS. Thus the Greeks called that 
chain of mountains whieh lies east of Libanus, 
and which, properly speaking, forms, together 
with Libanus, but one ridge of mountains, ex¬ 
tending from north to south, and afterward 
from south to north, in the shape almost of an 

* horseshoe, for tbe space of about fourscore 
leagues. The western part of these mountains 
was called Libanus ; the eastern, Anti-libanus : 
the former reached along the Mediterranean, 
from Sidon, almost to Arada, or Symira. The 
Hebrew never mentions Anti-libanus ; but uses 
the general name Libanus : and the coins struck 
at Laodicea and llierapolis, have the name of 
the cities of Libanus inscribed upon them, 
though they belong rather to Anti-libanus. 
The Septuagint, on the contrary, put Anti-liba¬ 
nus often in the room of Libanus. The valley 
which separates Libanus from Anti-libanus, is 
very fruitful: it was, formerly, on the side of 
8yria, enclosed with a wall, whereof there are 

» b now no traces. Strabo says, that the name of 
Ccelo-Syria, or the hollow part of Syria, belongs 
principally to the valley between Libanus and 
Anti-libanus. 

ANTIOCH. There were several cities of this 
name; but the Scripture speaks only of that 
Antioeh whieh was the capital of Syria, aud of 
another Antioch, in Pisidia. Antioch of Syria, 
was formerly called, Riblath, according to St. 

* Jerorn. 

There is no mention of Antioeh, excepting in the 
book of Maccabees, and in the New Testament; 
but of Riblath, or Riblatha, there is, in the book 
of Numbers, xxxiv. 11; in the books of Kings, 
% Kings, xxiiL 33 ; xxv. 6, SO, si; and in Jere¬ 
miah, xxxix. 5 ; lii. 9, 10, S6, 27. Theodore! 
says, that in his time there was a city of Riblah, 
near Emesa, in Syria, whieh is very contrary to 
St. Jerom's opinion. However this may be, it is 
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certain Antioch, was not known under this name, 
till after the reign of Seleueus Nicanor, who 
built it, and called it Antioch, in consideration of 
his father Antiochus, in the year SOI, before 
J.C. The kings of Syria, successors to Alex¬ 
ander the Great, resided generally at Antioch *. 
there the disciples of Jesus Christ were first 
called Christians, Acts xi. 26. This city, which 
was formerly so beautiful, so flourishing, and so 
illustrious, is scarcely any thing at present but a 
heap of ruins : the walls are still standing; but 
within the city, there is nothing but gardens, 
ruins, and some bad houses. The river Orontes 
runs near the city, on the outside of it. The 
bishop of Antioch has the title of Patriarch; 
and, at all times has had a great share in the 
affairs of the Eastern church. 

Antioch was almost square, had many gates, and 
part of it, on the north side, was raised upon a 
high mountain. It was adorned with galleries 
d and fine fountains. Ammianus Mareellinus says, 
it was celebrated throughout the world, and that 
no eity exceeded it, either in fertility of soil, or 
riehness of trade. The emperors, Vespasian, 
Titus, and others, granted very great privileges 
to it; but it has likewise been exposed to great 
revolutions : it was almost demolished by earth¬ 
quakes, in the years 340, 394, 396,458, 526, and 
528. The emperor Justinian repaired it in 529, 
and called it, as Evagrius says, Theopolis; that 
is to say. The City of God. Cosroes, king of 
Persia, took it in 548, massacred the inhabit¬ 
ants, and burnt it. Justinian had it rebuilt in 
552 : Cosroes took it a secoud time, in 574, in 
the reign of Justin, and destroyed its walls. In 
588, it suffered again a dreadful earthquake, 
whereby above 60,000 persons perished ; it was 
again rebuilt, and exposed to new calamities. 
The Saracens took it in 637, or 638, in the 
reign of Heraclius: Nicephorus Phoeas retook 
it in 966. Cedrenus relates, that in 970, 100,000 
Saracens besieged it, without success ; but that 
afterward they subdued it, added new fortifica¬ 
tions to it, and made it almost impregnable. 
Godfrey of Bouillon, when he attempted the 
conquest of the holy land, besieged it, in 1097 : 
the siege was long and bloody; the Christians, 
by their indefatigable labours, and a secret cor¬ 
respondence in the place, carried it, on Thurs¬ 
day, June 3, 1098. This city being frequently 
attacked by the Saracens, was taken May 29, 
4268, under the sultan of Egypt, who demolish¬ 
ed it. It has ever since lost its reputation and 

* Amm. Marcell. 1. it. Sc xxii. 


magnificence, and groaned under the dominion 
of the Turk. 

Antioch abounded with great men, and the church 
there was long governed by illustrious prelates; 
but it suffered much on several occasions, some¬ 
times being exposed to the violence of heretics, 
and, at other times, rent by deplorable schisms. 

ANTIOCH, of Pisidia, a city, mentioned Acts, oh. 
xiii. 14. Paul and Barnabas preached in this 
city; but the Jews, who were angry to see that 
some of the Gentiles received the Gospel, raised 
a sedition against Paul and Barnabas, and obliged 
them to leave the city. It is at present called 
Versategli, according to some; or, as others 
say, Tahoya, or Sibi, or Antioehio. 

ANTIOCHIS, the concubine of Antiochus Epiph- 
anes, who gave her the cities of Tarsus and 
Mallo, that she might receive their revenues for 
her ow n private service. This disposal of these 
places by the king, was regarded by their inhab¬ 
itants as an insupportable mark of contempt: 
they took arms against Antiochus Epipbanes, 
who was obliged to mareh in person, to reduce 
them, 2 Mace. iv. 30. It was a custom with 
the kings of Persia, to give their wives partic¬ 
ular cities, some for their table, some for their 
head-dfess, some for their attire, and others for 
their girdles. Uxoribns attribuunt cmitates hoc 
modo : hoe c civitas mulieri in redimicnbnn prce- 
beat; hcec in collum ,* hcec in crincs. Ita popu- 
lo8 hubent unirersos non solum conscios libidinis 
suk, sed etiam administros, says Cicero, in Ver- 
em, 5. The idea was somewhat analogous to 
our pin money. The Psalmist seems to hint at 
something like it, Psalm lx. 8. “ Moab is my 
washpot,” &c. Ps. cviii. 9. where see a remark¬ 
able repetition. 

ANTIOCHUS, ’Avr/s^of: one that is equal in speed 
with a chariot. 

I. ANTIOCHUS. There were many kings of this 
name in Syria, after Seleueus Nicanor (reckon- 
ed the second king of Syria, Alexander the Great 
being the first) who was father to Antiochus 
Soter. . This Antiochus was sirnamed Soter, 
or Saviour, for having hindered the invasion 
* of Asia, by the Gauls. It happened, probably, 
on this occasion, as related 2 Mace. viii. 20. the 
Galatians having marched to attack the Jews, 
in Babylonia, whose army consisted only of 
8000 men, reinforced with 4000 Macedonians, 
the Jews fell on the Galatians, so briskly, that 
they killed 120,000 men. It was, perhaps too, 
on this occasion, that Antiochus Soter made 

• Appian. Syriae. p. ISO. 
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the Jews of Asia free of all the cities belonging 
to the Gentiles, and permitted them to live ac¬ 
cording to their own laws. This privilege is 
recorded under a.m. 37 k> ; ante a.d. 261. 

D. Antiochus II. sirnamed Theos (the divine) 
son and successor of Antiochus Soter, married 
Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
king of Egypt. Laodice, his first wife, seeing 
herself despised, poisoned Antiochus, Berenice, 
and their son, who was designed to succeed in 
the kingdom. After this, Laodice procured 
Seleucus Callinicus, her son by Antiochus, to 
be acknowledged king of Syria. These events 
were foretold by Daniel, Dan. ix. 6. “ And 

in the end of years, the king of Egypt (or of 
the South) and the king of Syria (or of the 
North) shall make an alliance together; and 
the king’s daughter of the South, shall come to 
the king of the North, to make an agree meat: 
but she shall not retain the power of them, nei¬ 
ther shall he stand, nor his arm ; but she shall 
be given up, and they that brought her, and he 
that begat her, and he that strengthened her in 
these times.” 

III. Antiochus the Great, is celebrated in 
the Greek and Roman histories, for his wars 
against the Egyptians and Romans. On these 
we shall not enlarge ; but shall attend to what 
relates to the Jewish history. Antiochus was 
the son of Seleucus Callinicus, and brother to 
Seleucus Ceraunus. Antiochus succeeded his 
brother Seleucus, a.m. 3781; ante J.C. 219. He 
made war against Ptolemy Philopator, king of 
Egypt; but was defeated near Raphia, as is re¬ 
lated 2 Mace. chap. i. Thirteen years after, 
Ptolemy Philopator being dead, Antiochus re¬ 
solved to become master of Egypt: and imme- 
s diately seized Ccelo-Syria, Phoenicia, and Judea: 
but Scopas, general of the king of Egypt, enter¬ 
ing Judea, while Antiochus was occupied by the 
h war against Attalus, retook those places : but 
1 soon lost them again to Antiochus. 

On this occasion happened what Josephus relates 
of this prince’s journey to Jerusalem. After a 
victory, which he obtained over Scopas, near 
the springs of Jordan, lie became master of the 
strong places in Ccelo-Syria and Samaria; the 
Jews submitted freely to him, received him into 
their city, and furnished his army plentifully 
with provisions, and necessaries for his ele¬ 
phants. In reward to their affection, Antiochus 


k granted them (as mentioned by Josephus) 20,000 
pieces of silver, to purchase beasts for sac rifice, 
1460 measures of meal, 375 measures of salt, to 
be offered with the sacrifices, and timber to re¬ 
build the porches of the Lord’s house. The 
senators, priesis, scribes, and singing men of the 
temple, he exempted from the capitation tax : 
and he permitted the Jews to live according to 
their own laws, all over his dominions. He 
remitted the third part of their tribute, to in¬ 
demnify them for their losses in the wars; he 
forbad the Heathens from entering the temple 
without being purified, and from bringing into 
the city the flesh of mules, asses, and horses to 
sell, under the penalty of S000 drachmas. 

A.M. 3812; ante a.d. 188, he married his daugh¬ 
ter, Cleopatra, to Ptolemy Epiplianes, king of 
Egypt; and gave Ccelo-Syria, Phoenicia, and 
1 Judea, for her dowry, upon condition that the 
tributes of these three provinces should be 
equally divided between himself and the king of 
Egypt. Three years after, he was overcome by 
the Romans, and obliged to cede all lie possessed 
beyond Mount Taurus, and to give twenty host¬ 
ages (among whom was his own son, Antiochus, 
sirnamed afterward Epiplianes) and to pay a 
tribute of 12,000 Euboic talents, each fourteen 
Roman pounds in weight. To defray these 
charges, Antiochus resolved to seize the great 
m treasures of the temple of Belus, at Elymais : 
but the people of this country, informed of his 
design, surprised,'and destroyed him, with all 
his army, a.m. 3817; ante a.d. 187. He left 
two sons, Seleucus Philopator, and Antiochus 
Epiplianes, who succeeded him. 

IY. Antiochus Efifhanes, son of Antiochus the 
Great, of whom we have been speaking, and 
brother to Seleucus Philopator, king of Syria : 
having continued as an hostage at Rome four¬ 
teen years, his brother, Seleucus, resolved to pro¬ 
cure his return to Syria. It is thought he intend¬ 
ed to make use of him, in a design of conquer¬ 
ing Egypt, which the kings of Syria had long 
regarded as an object worthy their ambition. 
However this might be, Seleucus sent his own 
son, Demetrius, as an hostage to Rome, in the 
room of Antiochus; but while Antiochus was 
on his journey, Seleucus died, a.m. 3829 ; ante 
a.d. 175: so that when he landed in Syria, the 
people received him as some propitious deity, 
come to assume the government, and to oppose 
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the enterprises of Ptolemy, king of Egypt, who 
threatened to invade Syria,* and Antiochus had 
the surname given him of Epipbanes (the Illus- 

- trious) that is, of one appearing as it were like 
a god. 

This prince tlibught quickly of possessing Egypt, 
then enjoyed by Ptolemy Pliilometor, his nephew, 
son to his sister Cleopatra ; he sent Apollonius, 
one of his officers, into Egypt, under pretence of 
honouring Ptolemy’s coronation ; but, in reality, 
to observe how the great men of the kingdom 
were disposed toward him, and to sound them, 
whether they inclined to put the government of 
Egypt into his hands, during the minority of the 
king his nephew: but Apollonius found them 
not disposed in favour of his master, which 
obliged Antiochus to make war against Philo- 
metor. He came to Jerusalem, a.m. 3831; ante 
a.d. 173. and was received there by Jason, to 
whom he had sold the high-priesthood. He de¬ 
signed to attack Egypt, but returned without 
effecting any thing. 

The ambition of those Jews who sought the high- 
priesthood, and bought it of Antiochus, was the 
beginning of those calamities which overwhelm¬ 
ed their nation, under Antiochus Epiphanes. 
Jason procured himself to be established in this 
dignity, in the room of his brother, Onias III: 
Menelaus offering more, Jason was deprived, 
and Menelaus confirmed in his plaee. These 
usurpers of the high-priesthood, to gratify the 
Syrians, assumed the manners of the Greeks, 
their games and exercises, and neglected the 
worship of the Lord, and the temple service. 
War broke out between Antiochus Epiphanes, 
and Ptolemy Philometor—Antiochus entered 
Egypt in 3833, and reduced it almost all to his 

“ obedience. The next year he returned, and 
while engaged in the siege of Alexandria, a false 
report was spread of his death; the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem showing their joy on this occasion, 
Antiochus, when returning from Egypt, entered 
this city by force, treated the Jews as rebels, 
and commanded his troops to put to the sword 
all they met; 80,000 were killed in three days’ 
time, 40,000 were made captives, and as many 
sold. [The construction of the Greek intimates, 
that 80,000 was the sum total of those who were 
punished upon this occasion : ‘Outu | 
xj#T6<p0«l>ei)W t eavopec (jiki iv %eipm vofMUc. "Ouic JjVrov 
t m itrQpatytAivov e;rp<*£bj<rav.] He entered into 
the holy of holies, conducted by the corrupt 
high-priest, Menelaus, took, and carried off 


the most precious vessels of this holy plaee, to 
the value of 1800 talents. 

A.M. 3835, Antiochus made a third expedition 
° against Egypt, wherein he subdued it entirely. 
The year following, he sent Apollonius into 
Judea, 2 Macc. v. 24, 25. with an army of 22,000 
men, with orders to kill all who were of full age, 
and to sell the women and young men. Apol¬ 
lonius executed these orders but too punctually. 
It was now, that Judas Maccabeus retired into 
the wilderness, with his father and his brethren, 
2 Macc. v. 29. But these misfortunes were but 
preludes of what they were to suffer. Antio¬ 
chus apprehended that the Jews would never be 
constant in their obedience to him, unless he 
obliged them to change their religion, and em¬ 
brace that of the Greeks: he issued, therefore, 
an edict, enjoining them to conform to the 
laws of other nations, and forbidding their usual 
sacrifices in the temple, their festivals, and sab¬ 
bath. Many corrupt Jews complied with these 
orders, but others opposed them: Mattathias 
and his sons, retired to the mountains : old 
Eleazar, and the seven brethren, Maccabees, 
suffered death with great courage, at Antioch, 
2 Macc. vii. The statue of Jupiter Olympus 
was placed on the altar of the temple, and the 
abomination of desolation was seen in the house 
of God. 

Mattathias being dead, Judas Maecabeus headed 
those Jews who continued faithful: he made 
war against the generals whom king Antiochus 
sent into Judea, with success. The king, in¬ 
formed of Judas’ valour and resistance, sent 
new forces, and finding his treasures exhausted, 
resolved to go into Persia, to levy tributes, and 
to gather large sums, which he was to pay the 
Romans. He understood there was very great 
riches in the temple of Elymais, and he deter¬ 
mined to carry it off with him: but the inhabit¬ 
ants of the country made so vigorous a resist¬ 
ance, that he was forced to retreat toward 
Babylonia. When he was come to Ecbatana, he 
received news of Nicanor’s and Timotheus’ de¬ 
feat, and that Judas Maccabeus had retaken the 
temple of Jerusalem, and restored the worship 
of the Lord, and sacrifices. 

Upon this intelligence, the king, transported with 
indignation, commanded the driver of his ehar- 
iot to make the horses put on, and hasten his 
journey, threatening to make Jerusalem a grave 
for the Jews : bat divine vengeance soon over¬ 
took him; he fell from his chariot, and braised 
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ull his limbs. lie was tormented with such 
pains in his bowels, as allowed liim no rest: 
grief and vexation concurring with his disease, 
reduced him speedily to death’s door. In this 
condition, he wrote to the Jews very submis¬ 
sively, made them large promises, and engaged 
even to turn Jew, if God restored him to health. 
He recommended his son, Antioehus, to them 
veiy earnestly, who was to succeed him, and 
entreated them to favour him, and to continue 
faithful to liim. He died overwhelmed with 
pain and grief, in the mountains of Farataeene, 
in the little town of Tabes, a.m. 3840; ante 
a.d. 164. 

V. Antiociius Eupator, son of Antioehus Epiph- 
anes, was but nine years old when his father 
died, and left him the kingdom of Syria. Ly¬ 
sias, who governed the kingdom in the name of 
this young prince, led against Judea, an army 
of 100,000 foot, 20,000 horse, and thirty ele¬ 
phants, 2 Mace. xiii. 1 Mace. vi. He besieged, 
and took the fortress of Bethsura; from thence 
he marched against Jerusalem; notwithstand¬ 
ing the valour and resistance of the Maccabees, 
the eity was ready to fall into hh hands, when 
Lysias received news, that Philip (whom Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, a little before his death, in¬ 
trusted with the regency of the kingdom, dur¬ 
ing the minority of his son) was come to Anti¬ 
och to take the government, according to this 
disposition of the late king, whereupon he pro¬ 
posed an accommodation to the Jews, that he 
might return speedily to Antioch, and oppose 
Philip: thus having made peace, he immediate¬ 
ly returned with the young king and his army, 
into Syria. 

In the mean time, Demetrius Soter, son of Seleu- 
ens Phiiopator, nephew of Antioehus Epiphanes, 
to whom, by right, the kingdom belonged (for 
Antioehus Epiphanes procured it by usurpation 
from his nephew;) Demetrius, I say, having 
escaped from Borne, where he was an hostage, 
came into Syria, where finding the people dis¬ 
posed for revolt, he headed an army, marched 
directly to Antioch, against Antioehus and Ly¬ 
sias : but the inhabitants not waiting till he be¬ 
sieged it, opened the gates, and delivered to him, 
Lysias, and the young king, Antioehus Eupator, 
who were j ut to death by his orders, without 
suffering them to appear before him. Antioehus 
Eupator reigned but two years, and died a.m. 
8842 ; ante a.d. 162. 

VI. Antiochus Thbos, or the Divine, son of Al¬ 
exander Balas, king of Syria, was brought up 
by the Arabian prince, Elmalehuel, 1 Maee. xi. 
39, 40, &c. Demetrius Nicanor, king of Syria, 
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having made himself odious to his troops, one 
Diodotus (otherwise Tryphon) came to Zabdiel, 
aud desired him to intrust him with young Anti¬ 
oehus, promising to place him on the throne of 
Syria, then possessed by Demetrius Nioanor, 
a.m. 3859; ante a.d. 145. Zabdiel, at first was 
unwilling, fearing lest Tryphon should destroy 
this young prince, after he had made use of him 
to divest Nicanor of the kingdom: but at last, 
he intrusted him. Tryphon carried Antioehus 
to Syria, and put the crown upon his head. The 
troops which Demetrius had dismissed, came 
and joined him; and having formed a powerful 
army, he marched against Demetrius, who was 
overcome, and forced to retreat to Seleucia. 
Tryphon seized his elephants, and made himself 
master of Antioch. 

Antioehus Theos, to strengthen himself in his new 
acquisition, sent letters to Jonathan Maccabeus, 
high-priest and prince of the Jews, confirming 
him in the high-priesthoud, and granting him 
four toparehies (or four considerable places) in 
Judea; received him into the number of his 
friends, sent him vessels of gold, permitted him 
to use a gold oup, to wear purple, and a golden 
buckle; and gave his brother, Simon Macca¬ 
beus, the command of all his troops on the coast 
of the Mediterranean, from Tyre to Egypt. 
Jonathan, engaged by so many favours, declared 
resolutely against Demetrius, for Antioehus, or 
rather for Tryphon, who reigned under the name 
of this young prince ; and on many occasions, 
attacked Demetrius’ generals, who still pos¬ 
sessed several places beyond Jordan, and in Gal¬ 
ilee, 1 Mace. xi. 63, A seq. xii. 24, 34. 

Ttyphon seeing young Antioehus peaceable posses¬ 
sor of the kingdom of Syria, resolved to usurp 
his crown. He thought it was necessary, first, 
to secure Jonathan Maccabeus, who was one of 
the most powerful supporters of Antioehus’ 
throne: he came, therefore, with troops into 
Judea, invited Jonathan to Ptolemais, and there, 
on frivolous pretences, made him prisoner. Si¬ 
mon, Jonathan’s brother, headed the troops of 
Jndea, and opposed Tryphon, who intended to 
take Jerusalem : Tryphon, disappointed, put 
Jonathan to death at Bass a, or Bascama, and re¬ 
turned into Syria, where, without delay, he ex¬ 
ecuted his design of killing Antioehus; he cor¬ 
rupted the physicians, who, having published 
that the young prince was tormented with the 
stone, murdered him, by cutting him without any 
necessity. Thus Tryphon was left master of 
Syria, a.m. 3861 ; ante a.d. 143. 

VII. Antiochub Sidbtbs, or Soter (the saviour) 
or Eusebes (the pious,) for he is mentioned by. 
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the ancients under these different names; was 
son of Demetrius Soter, and brother to Demetri¬ 
us Nicanor. Tryphon, the usurper of the king¬ 
dom of Syria, having rendered himself odious to 
his troops, they deserted him, and offered their 
services to Cleopatra, the wife of Demetrius 
Nicanor, who lived in the city of Seleucia, there 
shut up with her children, while her husband, 
Demetrius, was a prisoner in Persia, where he 
had married Rodeguna, the daughter of Arsaees, 
p king of Persia. Cleopatra, therefore, sent to 
Antioelius Sidetes, her brother-in-law, and of¬ 
fered him the crown of Syria, if he would marry 
her. Antiochus consented: he was then at 
Cnidus, where his father, Demetrius Soter, had 
placed him with one of his friends: he came 
into Syria, and wrote to Simon Maccabeus, to 
engage him against Tryphon, 1 Mace. xv. 1, 2, 
3, & seq. He confirmed the privileges and fa¬ 
vours which the kings of Syria had granted him, 
permitted him to coin money with his own stamp, 
declared Jerusalem and the temple exempt from 
royal jurisdiction, and promised other favours, 
as soon as he should become peaceable possessor 
of the kingdom which had belonged to his an¬ 
cestors. 

Antiochus Sidetes being come into Syria, married 
his sister-in-law, Cleopatra, a. m. 3865. Try- 
phon’s troops resorted to him in crowds, and 
Tryphon, thus abandoned, retired to Dora, in 
Phoenicia, whither Antiochus pursued him with 
an army of 120,000 foot, and 800 horse, and with 
a powerful fleet. Simon Maccabeus sent him 
2000 chosen men, but Antiochus refused them, 
and revoked all his promises. He sent Atheno- 
bius to Jerusalem, to oblige Simon to restore 
to him Gazara and Joppa, with the citadel of 
Jerusalem; and to demand of him 500 talents, 
as tribute far the places he held out of Judea; 
and 500 talents more, as reparation for injuries 
the king had suffered, and as tribute for his own 
cities; threatening to make war upon him, if he 
did not comply. Simon showed Athenobius all 
the lustre at his wealth and power, told him he 
had no place in his possession, which belonged 
to Antiochus; and as to Gazara and Joppa, which 
cities had done infinite damage to liis people, he 
would give the king one hundred talents for the 
property of them. 

Athenobius returned with great indignation to An¬ 
tiochus, who was extremely offended at Simon’s 
answer. In the mean time, Tryphon having 

» Joseph. Antiq. 1. xlii. o. xii. 

Syriac, p. 133. * Jiutin. I. xxxri. c. i. 

e. ix. & x. Living i. lix* Appisn Syriac, p. 133. 
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stolen privately from Dora, embarked in a ves¬ 
sel and fled. Antiochus pursued him, and sent 
Cendebeus with troops into the maritime parts 
of Palestine, with orders to rebuild Cedron, and 
to fight the Jews. John Hircanus, son of Simon 
Maccabeus, being then at Gaza, gave notice to 
his father of Cendebeus’ coming. Simon fur¬ 
nished his sons, John Hircanus and Judas, with 
troops, and sent them against Cendebeus, whom 
they routed in the plain, and pursued to Azotus. 

Antiochus followed Tryphon, till he farced him to 
q despatch himself, after five or six years’ reign. 
After this, he thought of nothing but reducing 
those cities, which, in the beginning of his broth- 
r er’s reign, had shaken off subjection, a.m. 3869; 
ante a.d. 135. Simon Maccabeus, prince and 
high-priest of the Jews, having been treach¬ 
erously killed by Ptolemy, his son-in-law, in the 
castle of Docus, near Jericho, the murderer sent 
immediately to Antiochus Sidetes, to demand 
troops, that he might recover for him the coun¬ 
try and cities of the Jews. Antiochus came in 
person with an army, and besieged Jerusalem : 
* John Hircanus defended it with vigour, and the 
siege lasted long: the king divided his army in¬ 
to seven parts, guarding all the avenues to the 
city. The feast of tabernacles being to be cel¬ 
ebrated, the Jews desired of Antiochus a truce 
of seven days; this was granted : and this prince 
sent them bulls with gilded horns, and vessels of 
gold and silver, filled with incense, to be oflfered 
in the temple: he ordered likewise such pro¬ 
visions to be given to the Jewish soldiers, as they 
wanted. This courtesy of the king, so won the 
hearts of the Jews, that they sent ambassadors 
to treat of peace, and to desire that they might 
live according to their own laws. 

Antiochus required of them to give up their arms, 
to demolish the city walls, to pay tribute for 
Joppa, and the other cities they possessed out 
of Judea, and to receive a garrison into their 
city. They consented to these conditions, the 
last excepted ; for they could not bring them¬ 
selves to see strangers in their capita]: they rath¬ 
er chose to give hostages, and 500 talents of sil¬ 
ver : the king entered the city, beat down the 
breast work above the walls, and returned to 
Syria, a.m. 3870; ante a.d. 13*. 

Three years after, Antiochus marched against the 
' Persians (or Parthians) demanding the liberty of 
his brother, Demetrius Nicanor, made prisoner 
long before, by Arsaees; and detained by the 

9 Strabo,!. xir. p. 668. Vide & Joseph. Antiq. 1. ziii. c. xii. fit Appiaa 
• Joseph. Antiq. 1. xvi. e. xiii. t Justm. 1. xxxviir 
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ki n g°f Persia, against his inclination, because 
he Intended to use him, on occasion, in exciting 
a war against Antiochus. Antiochns, therefore, 
thought proper to prevent him : he had an army 
u of 80,000 (according to Orosius, 100,000) men; 
their equipage was so numerous and magnificent, 
that some say there were 200,000 servants, others, 
300,000, the greatest part being cooks, pastry¬ 
cooks, and comedians. King Antiochus enter¬ 
tained his officers in his camp, with as much del¬ 
icacy and prbfusion, as he could have done in 
his capital. ITis army imitated the extravagance 
of their prince : the generality of the soldiers 
had nails of gold under their shoes, used plate, 
and had their tents adorned with embroidery. 
As soon as he appeared on the frontiers of Per¬ 
sia, several Eastern kings came and surrendered, 
detesting the pride and avarice of the Persians. 
Antiochus defeated his enemies in three engage¬ 
ments, and became master of Babylon ; John 
Hircanus, high-priest of the Jews, accompanied 
w him in these expeditions; and it is believed, that 

* he had from hence the name of Hircanus, or 
Hircanion, which he probably acquired by some 
gallant action. 

As Antiochus’ army was too numerous to continue 
in any one place, he was obliged to divide it, to 
put it into winter quarters. These troops be¬ 
haved with such insolence, that they alienated 
the minds of all men. The cities privately sur¬ 
rendered to the Persians, and all resolved, on 
one day, to attack each the particular garrison 
in it; that the troops, being separated, might 
not assist one another: Antiochus at Babylon, 
had intelligence of this design, and endeavoured 
to succour his people, with the few soldiers about 
him. Phraates, king of Persia, attacked him in 
the way, whom he fought with very great brav¬ 
ery : but, at last, being deserted by his own 
forces, he was overpowered and killed by the 
Persians (or Parthians) according to the gen- 
r erality of historians; or, according to others, he 

* killed himself; or, as jElian has it, he threw 
» himself headlong from a precipice, a.m. 387* ; 

ante a.d. 130. Demetrius Nicanor, or Nica- 
tor, reascended the throne, after the death of 
Sidetes. 

Till. Ahtiochtjs Gryphus, or Philometor, son 
of Demetrius Nicanor and Cleopatra avenged 


the death of his father on Alexander Zebina, who 
had usurped the kingdom of 8yria: he attacked 
him, defeated him, and compelled him to shut 
himself up in Antioch ; from whence he was very 
soon forced by the multitude of people, which 
flocked together, on notice that he intended to 
cany off a very massy golden statue of Jupiter. 
At sea, he was overtaken with a violent storm, 
deserted by his people, taken by pirates, and 
carried to Antiochus Gryphus, by whose direction 

bc he was put to death. Josephus says, Zebina was 
killed in a battle fought against Gryphus ; but 
d Porphyry says, that he poisoned himBelf, not 
being able to survive the loss of his army. Cleo¬ 
patra, Gryphus’ mother, envying the happy suc¬ 
cess of her son, one day, as he came from some 
exercise, presented him a cup of poisoned liquor, 
of which Gryphus, previously informed, refused 
to drink, and forced Cleopatra to quaff it herself: 
e she died instantly. After this, Gryphus enjoyed 
the kingdom peaceably eight years, a.m. 3882, 
to 3890. 

After this time, as he was preparing for war 
r against the Jews, he understood, that Antiochus 
of Cyzieus, his brother, by the mother’s side (the 
son of Cleopatra and Antiochus Sidetes) was dis¬ 
posing things to march against him: Giyphus 
prevented him, attacked, defeated, and obliged 
him to fly. Then he went and laid siege to 
Antioch, where Cleopatra, wife to Antioehus of 
Cyzieus, had shut herself up : the city being tak¬ 
en, Cleopatra retired for sanctuary to a temple, 
thinking herself secure there, from the violence 
of the conqueror: butTrypliena, her sister, wife 
of Giyphus, whether her husband would or no, 
sent soldiers into the temple, who killed Cleo¬ 
patra, at the feet of the statue of the goddess, 
* which she clasped in her arms. 

The year following, the two brothers, Antiochus 
Gryphus, and Antiochus of Cyzieus, coming to 
an engagement, Gryphus lost the battle; and 
Tryphena, his wife, falling into the hands of 
Antioehus of Cyzieus, was by him slain, to avenge 
the murder of Cleopatra, executed by her (Try¬ 
phena) order. This victory rendered Antiochus 
of Cyzieus, master of Syria ; and Gryphus, his 
brother, retired to Aspendus, where he continu¬ 
ed till the next year, when he returned into Sy¬ 
ria, and divided the kingdom with his brother. 


* Orosius, 1. v. c. x. w Nicolaus Damasc. apud Joseph. I. xiii. Antiq e. xvi. * Euseb. iu Chronic. 

Sever- Sulpit. I. ii. hist. ; Jul. Obsequens lib. de prodigiis. Justin. I. xxxviii. and xxxix. Joseph: l. xiii. c. xvi. 

’Euseb. in Chronic. Oros. I.». c. x. * Appian. Syriac, p. 132. * .Klian. 1 x. c xxxiv. de animalib. 

k Justin. A xxxix. c. ii. c Joseph, lib. xiii. c.xiii. ■* Porphjr. in Gracia. Euseb Sealiger. p. 287. 

* Justin-1. xxxix. Appian. Syriac, p. 1SS. f Joseph. Antiq. L xiii. c. xrii, s Justin. I. xxxix. c. iii 
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Gryphus remaining master of Syria, and Antio- 
h chus of Cyzicus, possessing Ccelo-Syria. While 
the two brothers mutually weakened each other, 
John Hircanus fortified Judea, and every day 
1 made new progresses. Antiochus Gryphus, after 
he had lived forty five years, and reigned eleven 
years alone, and fifteen with his brother, was 
k slain by Heraciion’s means, who drew him into 
an ambuscade, a.m. 3907; ante a.d. 97; Gry¬ 
phus left five sons : 1. Seleucus, who succeeded 
him | 2. and 3. Antioehus and Philip, who were 
twins; 4. Demetrius Eucterus; 5. Antiochus 
sirnamed Dionysius. 

IX. Antiochus of Cyzicus (brother, by the 
mother’s side, to Antiochus Gryphus, and) son 
of Cleopatra and Antioehus Sidetes, his uncle, 
was educated at Cyzicus, by his mother Cleopa¬ 
tra, who was apprehensive lest Demetrius Nica- 
nor, her first husband, should kill him. Hence 
he is called of Cyzicus : Cyzicus is a city in Asia 
Minor, on the Propontis. Antiochus Gryphus 
having undertaken to poison Antiochus of Cyzi¬ 
cus, his brother, the latter levied troops, and 
1 prevented the effects of Gryphus’ ill-will. We 
saw in the preceding article, that Gryphus, after 
winning the first battle, was defeated in a sec¬ 
ond $ and how the two brothers were reconciled, 
so that Syria continued in the possession of Gry¬ 
phus, and the Cyzioenian had Ctelo-Syria. This 
last seeing himself in tranquillity, practised de¬ 
bauchery of all kinds, excess in eating and drink¬ 
ing, hunting, shows, buffooneries, and the making 
of machines and cloek-works, which performed 
m very surprising movements. 

A.M. 3895, ante a.d. 109, John Hircanus, prince 
and high-priest of the Jews, besieged Samaria; 
and that eity being reduced by famine to ex¬ 
tremities, the Samaritans invited Antiochus of 
Cyzicus to their assistance : this prince came 
speedily to their succour, but was overcome by 
Antigonus and Aristobulus, the sons of John Hir¬ 
canus, who commanded the siege, and pursued 
as far as Scythopolis: after which, they return¬ 
ed to the siege of Samaria, and blocked up the 
city so close, that the inhabitants were again 
n obliged to solicit Antiochus of Cyzicus. This 
prince having received 6000 men from Ptolemy 


Lathyrus, son of Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, 
wasted the lands belonging to the Jews, imagin¬ 
ing thereby to oblige Hircanus to raise the siege 
of Samaria: but his troops were at last dispers¬ 
ed, and Samaria taken by storm, and razed, by 
0 Hircanus. a.m. 3895, ante a.d. 109, Antio¬ 
chus was conquered, and put to death, by Se- 
p leucus, son of Antiochus Gryphus, a.m. 3910; 
ante a.d. 94. Justin says, Antiochus of Cyzicus 
died in battle; Josephus says, he was taken and 
executed by Seleucus; Porphyry, in Eusebius, 
says, he killed himself, being on the point of 
falling into his enemy’s hands. He reigned 
eighteen years. He left a son named Antiochus, 
sirnamed Pious: he is not mentioned in Scrip¬ 
ture, and his story has no relation to the history 
. of the Jews. 

X. Antiochus, a Jew of Antioch, son to the chief 
Jew of this eity, accused his father, and other 
Jews, in a full assembly of the people, with a 
design of setting fire to the city. The people 
of Antioch hearing this accusation, fell on the 
Jews who were present, and killed many of 
them ; but Antioehus, who endeavoured not so 
much to procure their destruction, as to oblige 
them to forsake their religion, told the inhabit¬ 
ants of Antioch, that the way to distinguish 
those engaged in this conspiracy, from the inno¬ 
cent, was, to compel them to sacrifice after the 
manner of the Gentiles ; and that all they who 
refused, were guilty. Many perished on this 
occasion, choosing to die, rather than to sacri¬ 
fice to idols: others apostatized, and saved their 
s lives by sacrilege. This happened about a.d. 
35. 

ANTIPAS,'Avr(?r<*f; for all, and against all} a 
Greek word compounded of uvrU against, and 
tw, aU. It may also be put for Antipater, 
r equal to the father. 

I. ANT1PAS HEROD, or Herod Antipas, son of 
Herod the Great, and Cleopatra, of Jerusalem. 
Herod the Great, in his first will, declared him 
his successor; but afterward named Archelaus, 
king of Judea, giving to Antipas, only the title 
of tetrarch of Galilee and Persea. Archelaus 
going to Rome, to persuade Augustus to confirm 
his father’s will, Antipas went thither likewise. 


*■ Vide Justin. I. xxxix. Appian. Syriac, p. 133. Porpbyr. in Grsec. Euseb. p. 227. I Joseph. Antiq. 1. xiii. c. xvii. 

V Joseph. Widem. & Euseb. Grsec. p. 227. 1 Justin. 1. xxxix. c. iii. ■" Diodor. Sicul. in Excerpt- Valesii, p. 385- 

» Joseph. Antiq. 1. xiii. c. xviii. • Joseph. Ibidem. p Joseph. Antiq. 1. xiii. o. xxi. p. 460. Porphyr. apud Euseb. 

Grsec. p, 227. Justin. I. xl. Prolog. 1 Vide Joseph, de hello, 1. rii. c. xxi. in lat. p. 073. seu asp- in Grace. 

1 The name of Antipas is the same with that of Antipater, which signifies, equal to the father, or comparable to the father. In my 
opinion, the Hebrew name answerable to Antipater, is Abihu, liTJK, he is my father, he shall be instead of a father to me. 
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aad the impuui gtn AreheJaus one n«ietj of 
whit had ben nnqwrrt him by Herod’s will, 
with the quality of Ethaaroh, promising to gnat 
hia the title of king, when he had shown him¬ 
self deserving of it by his virtue. His revenues 
a mounted to 600 talents. To Anti pas, Augustus 
gave Galilee and Pena, which produced him 
300 talents: lastly, he gave Philip, Herod’s 
other son, the Bataaaa, TVaehonitis, aad Anro- 
nitis, aad some other places, whose income was 

■ 100 talents. 

Antipas retaining to Jodea, took great pains in 
adorning and fortifying the principal plaees of 
his dominions: he gave the name of Julias to 
Betheaida, in honour of Julia, wife of Augustus : 
CSnaereth, he called Tiberias, ia honour of Ti¬ 
berius. He married the daughter of Aretas, 
king of Arakin, whom he iivoreed, about a.d. 
SS, to marry Us sister-in-law, H e rodino , wife to 

* Philip, his brother, who was still living. John 
the Baptist exclaiming against this incest, was 
seined by order of Aat ip a s , aad iayinoatd ia 
the eastle of Maehserus. Joseph ns says. Anti- 
pas caused John to he taken, heeaase he drew 
too great a concourse of people after him, and 
Antipas was afraid he should use the authority 
he had acquired over the p e o pl e, to induce them 
to revolt: hut Josephus has taken the pretence 
for the true cause; for the evangelists (better 
informed than he was, and eye-witnesses of what 
passed, and acquainted particularly with John 
aad his disciples) assure as, that the tree reason 
of imprisoning Jnhn was, the aversion of Herod 
aad Herodias against him, from his liberty in 
censuring their scandalous marriage. Matt. 
xW. $t 4; Mark L 14} vi. 17, 18; Luke iii. 
19, 30. 

The virtue aad hofiaess of John, even Herod fear¬ 
ed aad respected; and did many things out of 
regard to him: but his passion for Herodias had 
prevailed against his life, had he not been re¬ 
strained by his fears of the people, who esteem¬ 
ed John tihe Baptist as a prophet. Matt. xiv. 5, 
6, Ac. On a day, when the long was celebrat¬ 
ing his birth with the pr in ci pal persons of his 
court, the daughter of H erodias danced before 
Hrrm. and pleased him bo well, that be swore to 
give her whatever she should ask. She consult¬ 
ed her mother, what might be proper to desire; 
and Herodias advised her to ask, the head of 
John the Baptist. Returning, therefore, to the 
hall, she addressed herself to the king, and said, 

i See Jwefk. Aatiq L n& e. m. 

w Au 41 - aria* e. it. 


« Give me now immediately, the head of John 
the Baptist in a charger.” The king was af¬ 
flicted at this request: but in consideration of 
his oath, aad of the persons at table with him, 
he Beat to have John beheaded in p ris o n : the 
head was brought in a large bas on, aad given to 
this young woman, who carried it dmtly to 
her mother. Aretas. king of Arabia, to revenge 
the affront which Herod had offered to his daugh¬ 
ter, declared war against him; and vanquished 
* him, in a very obstinate fight. Josephus as¬ 
sures as, that the Jews attributed the defeat of 
Antip as to the death of John the Baptist. Some 
years after, i.b. 39. Herodias, jealous of her 
brother Agrippa’s prosperity (who, from a pri¬ 
vate person, was become king of Judea) per¬ 
suaded her husband, Herod Antipas. to visit 
Rome, and desire the same dignity of the empe¬ 
ror, Cains: she intended to aeeompany him, 
hoping her pr e s ence would contribute to procure 
the emperor’s favour: but Agrippa being jeal¬ 
ous also, though in another manner, wrote to the 
emperor, and ac cu sed Antipas. Agrippa’s mes¬ 
senger arrived at Bnue, where the emperor was, 
at the very time when Herod received his first 
audience. Guns, on the delivery of Agrippa’s 
letters, read them with great earnestness; ia 
these, Agrippa aroused Herod Antipas of having 
been a party ia Sejanus' conspiracy against Ti¬ 
berius, aad that he still carried on a correspond¬ 
ence with Artabaaus, king of Part hia, against 
the Romans. As a proof, he said that Antipas 
had in his arsenals, arms for 70,000 men. Chins 
being angry, demanded hastily of Antipas, if it 
were true, that he had sneh a quantity of arms ? 
and the king not daring to deny it, was banished 
in sta n tly to lions in Gaol. As for Herodias, 
he ordered the money which be l onge d to her to 
be returned; and promi se d to forgive her, in 
c o n s ider ation of her brother Agrippa: but she 
chose rather to follow her hnshaad, aad share 
w his fortune. 

This is the Antipas who, at the time of our Sav¬ 
iour’s passion, being at Jerusalem, ridiculed 
Jesus, whom Pilate had sent to him, dressed 
him in worn out royalty, and sent him hack to 
Pilate, as a mock king, whose ambition gave 
him no umbrage, Luke xxiii. 11. The year of 
Antipas’ death is not known, but it is certain, 
1 he died in exile, as well as Herodias. Jose¬ 
phus, in another place, says, Antipas was sent 
in banishment to Spain, and died there. Fer- 


* Joseph- Antis-1- vrBi. c. 5. 
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haps, Caius, who came into Gaol that very year 
wherein Antipas was exiled thither, might then 
v order him from Lions to Spain. 

II. Asttipas, a faithful witness, or martyr, men¬ 
tioned Rev. ii. 13. It is said, he was one of our 
Saviour’s first disciples, and that he suffered 
martyrdom at Pergamus, whereof he was bishop. 
The church has appointed his festival upon the 
eleventh of April. His acts relate, that he was 
burnt in a brazen bull. 

ANTIPATER, 'ArruratTps?: who is equal to his 
father ; compounded of two Greek words, <*rri, 
against, and wwrtjp father. 

L ANTIPATER, son of Jason, was sent by Si¬ 
mon Maccabeus, to the Lacedemonians, to renew 
the alliance with them, l Mace. xiv. 17, *2. 

II. AntiPatek, an Idumean, father to Herod the 
Great. This Antipater was son of another An¬ 
tipas, or Antipater, appointed governor of Idu¬ 
mea, by Alexander Janneus, king of the Jews. 

* He was, both fi>r antiquity of family, and for 

* riches, the principal person of Idumea. Euse- 
b bius and Julius Africahus, call the father of An¬ 
tipater Herod, a Heathen, and a citizen of Asca- 
lon. They say, that a company of robbers hav¬ 
ing pillaged a temple near Ascalon, took young 
Antipaiter, the father of Herod the Great, who 
was the minister of this temple; that his father. 
Antipater, not being able to redeem him, this 
crew of thieves carried him into Idumea, where 
he settled ; and that, being attached to Hirca- 
nus and his party, against Aristobulus, he made 
his fortune in the following manner. But we 
had better depend on Josephus, who could be no 
stranger to the histoiy of Antipater : as to his 
religion, no question but he was a Jew, and cir¬ 
cumcised; for the Idumeans, long before, re¬ 
ceived circumcision and Judaism, under Hirca- 

c nus, when he conquered their country. 
Antipater, of whom we are speaking, was strongly 
attached to the party of Hircanus, king and 
high-priest of the Jews, against Aristobulus, 
who disputed the sovereign authority. Aristo¬ 
bulus, who had much more wit and valour than 
Hircanus, having levied an army, and worsted 
his brother’s troops, a treaty of accommodation 
was begun between them; whereby, Aristobulus 
was to have the title of king and high-priest, 
and Hircanus to continue quietly at home, and 
d enjoy his fortune. Antipaier, fearing the power 
and enterprise of Aristobulus, and having been 


long his secret enemy, was always animating the 
most powerful of the Jews against him, ana so¬ 
liciting Hircanus to recover those privileges of 
which Aristobulus had unjustly robbed him. 
He represented to him, that his life was not safe 
at Jerusalem, and offered him a secure retreat 
e in Arabia, with Aretas, Antipater’s good friend. 
Arrived there. Antipater pressed Aretas to re-es¬ 
tablish him in his dominions, and Hircanus 
promised, that if he did, he would restore 
twelve cities, which his father, Alexander Jan¬ 
neus, had taken from the Arabians. Aretas, 
hereupon marched against Aristobulus, and 
overcame him: Aristobulus, forsaken by the 
greater part of his troops, retired to Jerusalem 
and the temple, where he was besieged by Are¬ 
tas : in the mean while, Fompey having sent 
Scaurus into Syria, and coming thither himself 
soon after, Hircanus and Aristobulus both went 
to Damascus, to justify their conduct. Anti¬ 
pater, on all occasions, strongly supported the 
parly of Hircanus; and Pompey, without declar¬ 
ing openly for either side, dismissed them, tell¬ 
ing them, he was going very soon into their coun¬ 
try, and there he would end the dispute. He 
came accordingly, took Jerusalem, and carried 
Aristobulus and his children prisoners to Rome: 
but Alexander, the son of Aristobulus, having 
escaped from those who had the charge of him, 
returned into Judea, and had raised new troubles- 
f there, if Antipater, with the Roman soldiers in 
the province, had not opposed him. 

During the war of Julius Ctesar in Egypt, Anti- 
s pater did him great services, accompanying 
Mithridates of Pergamus, who brought him 
succours from Syria. He engaged the Jews of 
Egypt to declare for him, and to give him as- 
h sistanee; and in the battle fought in the Delta, 
Antipater commanded the left wing, and came 
so seasonably to the aid of Mithridates, who 
commanded the right wing, that without him 
the battle had been lost. Csesar was so oblig¬ 
ed to Antipater for this important service, that 
he gave Hircanus the office of high-priest, offer¬ 
ed Antipater what government he pleased, and 
gave him the administration of Judea. He also 
permitted Hircanus, at the request of Antipater, 
to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem, and appointed 
a rescript to be drawn up for this purpose, in 
terms very much to the honour of Hircanus, 
and the Jewish nation. 
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Ab soon as Antipater returned to Jerusalem, lie 
1 took care to rebuild the city walls, which had 
been demolished by Pompey’s orders ; he pro¬ 
cured the government of Jerusalem, and the 
country round about, for his eldest son Phasael; 
and the government of Galilee for his other son, 
Herod, not then above fifteen years of age. 
After the death of Julius Csesar, Cassius, one 
of his murderers, came into Judea, and exacted 
great sums : Antipater, like an expert politician, 
so managed matters, that his sons, Herod and 
Phasael, were among the most diligent to sup¬ 
ply this requisition: which he contributed a 
hundred talents out of his own purse, to com¬ 
plete, whereby he very much gained the affec- 
* tions of the Romans ; but Malichus, who was 
employed in levying this tax, conceived so much 
jealousy against Antipater, that he resolved to 
put him to death: Antipater distrusted him, 
and assembled troops to defend himself. Mal¬ 
ichus affirmed, with many oaths, that be had no 
ill design against Antipater, and pretended to 
be reconciled, by the mediation of Marcus, gov¬ 
ernor of Syria. But this was only the better to 
conceal the snares he was laying for him : he 
corrupted Hireanus’ cup bearer, and engaged 
him to give Antipatcr a cup of poison, while 
they were together at this prince’s table. As 
soon as Antipater was dead, Malichus took pos¬ 
session of the government of Jerusalem, and de¬ 
nied strongly, that he was concerned in liis death. 
'Herod and Phasael pretended to believe him; 
but a little time after, he was killed, by their 
i directions, near Tyre, to avenge the murder of 
their father, a.m. 3961; ante a.d. 43. 

III. Antupatek, son of Herod the Great, and 
grandson of the Antipater we have been speak¬ 
ing of, was born of Doris, Herod’s first wife, 
liis father made him marry the daughter of An- 
tigonus, who had been beheaded at Antioch, by 
Antony’s order. As Antipater’s mother was not 
of quality, and he was born while Herod was a 
private man, this prince kept him and his moth¬ 
er from the palace, and never determined to call 
him to court, till it appeared, that Alexander 
end Aristobulus, his two sons by Marianme, 
talked in such a manner, as raised some distrust 
in him of their submission to his will; and till 
m they had been rendered suspected, by ill reports 
carried to him of their conduct. 

Then he began to treat Antipater with distinction, 

< Joseph. Antiq. e. xfi. xvii. k Ibid. e. xviii. xix. 

hello, Lie. xriL » Antiq. I. xvi. e. xi. * Ibid 


and encouraged him to hope, that he might, 
declare him bis successor. When he visited 
Agrippa, who was returning to Rome, he car¬ 
ried Antipater with him, recommended him to 
Agrippa, desired him to present him to Au¬ 
gustus, and to procure for him the emperor’s 
good graces. When Antipater saw the prefer¬ 
ence thus given to him over his brothers, he 
planned their destruction, that he might have no 
competitors to dispute the crown: he accused 
them, though he was absent; and Herod, who, 
on other accounts, was not very well disposed 
toward them, carried them to Rome, to accuse 
them before Augustus : but the emperor recon¬ 
ciled them to their father, and Herod brought 
them back from Rome, and Autipater with 
them : at his return, he called the people to¬ 
gether in the temple, and declared, that his 
sons should reign after him in their order ; first, 
.“ Antipater, then the two brothers, Alexander mid 
Aristobulus. a.m. 3993 ; ante a.d. 11. 
Antipater’s ambition soon filled Herod’s palace with 
troubles, by calumnies against his brothers. 
Herod, who had confidence in him, heard his 
accusations without distrust, because Antipatcr 
feigned often to take their part, and defend 
them in the king’s presence, against those who 
° said any thing to their disadvantage. At last, 
he accomplished their destruction, and they 
p were strangled at Sebaste, by Herod’s order, 
a.m. 3999, one year before the birth of our Sav¬ 
iour. This being accomplished, the wretch had 
only one thing more to do, which was, to procure 
his father’s death, that he might the sooner pos¬ 
sess the kingdom. He formed a conspiracy, there- 
i fore, against him, with his uncle Pheroras, Her¬ 
od’s brother. Some concerned in the plot, were 
discovered and punished. The king forbade An¬ 
tipater any correspondence with Pheroras ; and 
Autipater, to remove suspicion against himself, 
prevailed on his friends at Rome, to demand himj 
who accordingly wrote to Herod, that he must 
immediately send his son to the emperor. 
Autipater, therefore, departed from Jerusalem with 
great presents, and Herod’s will, wherein he was 
declared first successor to his father ; and next 
to him was named, Herod, born of Maviamne, 
daughter to the high-priest, Simon. During An¬ 
tipater’s absence, Herod discovered clearly, that 
he had conspired against him, and had procured 
poison to despatch him. Bathyllus, Antipater’s 

* Ibid. ©. xx. * Ibid. 1. xvi. e, li. & dc 
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slave, 'whom he had made free, coming from 
Rome, confessed that he had brought to Doris 
and Pheroras, poison for the king; if the first 
dose which they were to give him, and as he sup¬ 
posed, they had given him, had not operated. 
Herod, no longer doubting his son’s wickedness, 
wrote to him, without revealing any thing he 
knew, desiring he would return with all speed, 
lest something should happen in his absence, 
that might give him disturbance. Antipater 
returned into Judea, without learning what had 
passed, though seven months had intervened 
between the discovery of the treason, and his 
r return. 

Arrived at Caesarea, he was surprised to find, that 
no one came to meet him, or was forward to do 
him honour. At Jerusalem, when he came 
thither, his friends were not admitted into the 
palace with him j and when he would have em¬ 
braced the king, he thrust him from him, re¬ 
proached him with the death of his brothers, 
Alexander and Aristobulus, and with the parri¬ 
cide which he had intended. The next day, he 
was ordered to appear before Varus, governor of 
Syria, Herod himself being his accuser: the 
poison he had prepared for his father was pro¬ 
duced, and a criminal under sentence of death, 
was compelled to take it, who died instantly. 
Antipater having nothing to say in his justifica¬ 
tion, was loaded with irons, and imprisoned : 
Herod, at the same time, wrote to Augustus, to 
acquaint him with his son’s proceedings. In the 
mean time, the king fell sick, and was carried 
for cure by his own appointment to Jericho. 
Not long after, his ambassadors sent to Rome, 
returned, and reported, that Augustus left him 
at liberty to do what he thought proper with An¬ 
tipater ; to send him into banishment, or put him 
to death, as he should judge fitting, a.m. 4001 ; 
ante a.d. 3. 

This news was agreeable to Herod : but his indis¬ 
position increasing daily, he called for an apple 
and a knife, as with a design to pare it; but 
when he was preparing to stab himself with this 
knife, Achiab, his grandson, who was present, 
held his arm, and made a great outcry; where¬ 
upon it was concluded, that the king was dead: 
this rumour reached Antipater’s prison, who 
begged bis keeper to set him at liberty, making 
him large promises, both for the present, and 


the future: Herod, informed of this, raised him¬ 
self on his elbow, and sent one of his guards that 
instant to despatch him. Such was the end of 
Antipater, Herod’s eldest son, a.m. 4001, of 
J.C. 1. He was buried, without ceremony, in 
the castle of Hircanium. Herod died a few days 
after. 

The history of these times, and of the troubles in 
Herod’s family, greatly illustrate the gospel ac¬ 
counts of the cruelty, Ac. of Herod : they show, 
that his bloody jealousy at Bethlehem, was noth¬ 
ing extraordinary for him, and that no safety 
was to be expected from his fury short of a res¬ 
idence in Egypt, for the infant Saviour. In what 
times, and under what tyranny was the Prince 
of Peace born ! 

ANTIPATRIS, called anciently, Caphar-Saba, 

* lay in the way from Jerusalem to Csesarea, 
a Acts xxiii. 31. Josephus says, it was about 150 
furlongs, or 17 miles, from Joppa. The old 
itinerary of Jerusalem places it ten miles from 
Lydda, and twenty-six from Caesarea. Herod 
the Great changed its name to that of Antipatris, 
in honour of his father Antipater, of whom we 
have spoken above. Antipatris was situated in 
w a very fruitful and agreeable plain, watered with 
many fine springs and rivulets, and pretty near 
the mountains, in the way from Jerusalem to 
Caesarea. 

ANTONIA, a tower or fortress of Jerusalem, on 
the west and north angle of the temple, built by 
Herod the Great (and named in honour of his 
friend, Mark Antony) on an eminence, cut steep 
on all sides, and enclosed by a wall three hundred 
cubits high: it contained many apartments, bag¬ 
nios, and halls, so that it might pass for a palace. 
It was in form a square tower, with a tower at 
each of the four comers. It was so high, that 
one might look from thence into the temple; 
and there was a covered way of communication,' 
x between this tower and the temple : so, that as 
the temple was, in some sort, a citadel to the 
town, the tower of Antonia was a citadel to the 
temple. There is frequent mention in Josephus, 
of the tower of Antonia, particularly in his his¬ 
tory of the Jewish war. The Romans generally 
kept a garrison in it; and from hence it was, 
the tribune ran with his soldiers, to rescue 
Paul out of the hands of the Jews, who had 
seized him in the temple, and designed to kill 
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SALRM. 

ANTONINUS PIUS, emperor of Rome, adopted 
by Adrian, was originally ofNisme 9 . The Jews 
7 relate many apocryphal tilings of him : as that 
he received circumcision, that he always favour¬ 
ed their nation, while he persecuted the Christ¬ 
ians : that he became a disciple of Judas the 
Holy, and made himself eminent in the study of 
the law: that he circumcised himself, to be qual¬ 
ified for eating the paschal lamb: that he dis¬ 
sembled his religion, and while he worshipped 
idols, privately professed himself a Jew: that 
he was so learned in traditions, as to be employed 
with his master, in the composition of his Mish- 
na: that he went every day to Judas’ house, 
through a subterraneous passage from bis palace, 
to study with him, and set two sentinels, one at 
his palace gate, the other at the Rabbin’s, that 
no one might perceive his going backward and 
forward so frequently; and lest his guards should 
reveal his secret, at his return, he killed them. 

One day, lie found the Rabbin Chanina, at Judas 
the Holy’s house, and was inclined to kill him, 
to prevent his discovering the correspondence of 
the emperor, with this Jew. Chanina, hereupon 
said to him, “ I am not a man, but an angel.” 
“ Go then,” replied Antoninus, “ and raise him 
from the dead, whom I have killed at the en¬ 
trance of the subterraneous passage Chanina 
went, and raised him. The emperor, in conver¬ 
sation with his Rabbin, maintained, that the soul 
and body after death, might each excuse them¬ 
selves, and impute the guilt of their sin to the 
other ; the soul affirming, that it was the body 
which had sinned, for, from the time of its sep¬ 
aration, it continued free; and the body, on the 
contrary, that it had done nothing since death 
had made this division: but the Rabbin unde¬ 
ceived him, by the parable of a certain master, 
who trusted a blind man, and a lame one, with 
the keeping of his fruit; the blind man took 
him who was lame on his shoulders, whereby 
the fruit was reached, and eaten ; their master 
discovered their cunning, and punished them 
both. 

All this is fable, and unaccountable. Capiiolinus 
infor ms us, that the Jews rebelled in the reign 
of Antoninus; that this prince defeated them, nev¬ 
ertheless he left them the liberty of circumci¬ 
sion, which he denied the Samaritans; whom he 


forbad likewise to receive proselytes, and to 
make themselves eunuchs. 

ANTONY, MARK, of the illustrious family of 
the Antonii at Rome, is celebrated in Roman 
and Greek history. We are concerned no far¬ 
ther with him, than as he was interested in Jew¬ 
ish affairs. After the battle of Philippi, where¬ 
in Brutus and Cassius were defeated, Mark An¬ 
tony came into Asia; in Bithynia, he found en¬ 
voys from all the nations in Asia, and among the 
rest, from the Jews, who exhibited accusations 
against Herod and Phasael; who, they said, as¬ 
sumed the whole authority of government, and 

* left Hircanus the name only of king : but Herod 
so wrought upon Antony, by his presents, that 
he would not give his accusers audience, but 
confirmed the two brothers, Herod and Phasael, 
in the government whieh they possessed in Ju¬ 
dea. 

Some time after, a.m. 3963 ; ante a.d. 41, Hirea- 
nus sent an embassy to him, to desire he wopld 
issue orders for restoring those Jews who had 
been unjustly carried into captivity by CassiuB, 
and dispersed in Asia. Antony granted his re¬ 
quest, and wrote to Hircanus, to the Tyrians 
and Sidonians, to Antioch and Aradus, that they 
should set those at liberty, who had been sold by 
Cassius. Toward the end of the same year, 
when Antony was at Daphne, near Anriooh, in 
Syria, a hundred principal Jews came with 

* fresh accusations against Herod and Phasael: 
but, Antony asking Hircaans—who governed first 
the province, Herod and his brother, or his ac¬ 
cusers ? Hircanus replied, Herod and Phasael ; 
whereupon, Antony confirmed them in their gov¬ 
ernment, and established them tetrarclis over all 
Judea. He even wrote letters in their favour, 
and ordered fifteen of their warmest accusers to 
be put in chains. 

At last, when Antony came to Tyre, the Jews sent 
a deputation to him of a thousand, the most 
considerable among them, to complain against 
the two brothers ; but Antony, already engaged 
by Herod, commanded the magistrates of 'tyre 
to punish the malecontents, and support the 
tetrarehshe had appointed. Herod advised these 
deputies to retire, but they not regarding him, 
the Jews, and other inhabitants of the city, fell 
upon them, as they were on the sea shore, 
killed some, and wounded others. The Jews 
made a great noise about the treatment of their 
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envoys, whereupon Antony ordered those whom 
he kept in fetters, to be killed. So Herod and 
Phasael continued in their governments. 

The next year, the Parthians having entered Syria, 
and Antigonus, the son of Aristobulus, having 
promised them a thousand talents, and live liun- 
b dred women, if they re-established him in the 
throne of his ancestors ; they entered Judea, 
took Hircanus and Phasael, and obliged Herod 
to fly to Rome, where he found Mark Antony 
and Augustus ready to granthim their protection, 
as much out of aversion to Antigonus, whom 
they regarded as a very turbulent spirit, and an 
enemy to the Romans, as for those services 
which Antony and Augustus had formerly receiv¬ 
ed from Antipater, Herod’s father. Thus dis¬ 
posed, they procured Herod to be declared king 
of the Jews, by the senate ; and Antigonus an 
enemy to the Roman commonwealth. Antony 
and Augustus conducted Herod between them to 
the capitol; and when they had offered the usu¬ 
al sacrifices, and there deposited the act of his 
election by the senate, they entertained him mag¬ 
nificently. 

Herod returned into Judea, with letters of recom¬ 
mendation from Antony to the Roman officers, 
enjoining them to assist him in acquiring his 
kingdom ; and when, by the help of his party, 
and the Roman troops, he had mastered Jerusa¬ 
lem and Antigonus, he prevailed with Antony to 
c have Antigonus’ head struck off, by that means 
to deliver him from his greatest enemy. After 
this, Antony made war against, the Parthians, 
but performed nothing memorable ; and his re¬ 
turn was more like a real flight, than an hon¬ 
ourable retreat: giving himself up to his passion 
for Cleopatra, he dismissed Octavia, and plung¬ 
ed into all excesses. At last, being defeated by 
Augustus, at Actium, he returned to Egypt, 
where, having tried several means of accommo¬ 
dation, he was forced to kill himself, a.m. 3974; 
ante a.d. 31. For the particulars of his life, the 
reader may consult Plutarch, Dion, and Usher, 
ann. 3965. 

ANTOTHIAH, or Oncthuthieh, rvnimy ; the an- 
sioers, the songs, &c. of the Lord. Vide An- 

ATH. 

ANUA, a village, fifteen miles from Neapolis, 
otherwise called Sichem, or Naplouse, in the 

d way to Jerusalem. 

ANUB, or Onoob, aup: a grape ; from 3)y anob ; 
otherwise, a knot, in the Syriac. 

b Joseph. Antiq. I. xiv. c. xxv. ' Ibid. 1. xir. c. ult. & 1. xx. c. viii. 
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ANUB, son of Coz, of the tribe of Judah. 1 Chron. 
iv. 8. 

ANUS of the Philistines. 1 Sam. v. 6. nmx -p 
D’Ssya. xxx. Eif roL<; tSocis oiorelv. Vulg. In 
seeretiori parte natium. The ark being taken 
by the Philistines, and kept at Ashdod, the hand 
of God was heavy on this city, and others of the 
Philistines, and afflicted them with a painful 
disease in the anus, or in the most secret part of 
that place whence the excrements issue. Inter¬ 
preters are not agreed on the signification of the 
original, translated anus, nor on the nature of 
the disease with which God visited the Philis¬ 
tines. The Hebrew properly signifies, that 
which is obscure and hidden. Some are of opin¬ 
ion, God sent the inward, or hidden piles ; oth¬ 
ers, the dysentery; others, a fistula, or condy¬ 
loma, i. e. a preternatural descent of the funda¬ 
ment. The Psalmist seems to describe a fistu¬ 
la, Psalm Ixxviii. 66. “ He smote his enemies 
in the hinder parts ; he put them to a perpetual 
shame.” xxx and Vulgate, add to verse 9. 
that the Philistines made seats of skins, upon 
which to sit with more ease, by reason of their 
indisposition. Herodotus seems to have had 
some knowledge of this history; but has attrib- 
e uted the cause to something else. He says, the 
Scythians having plundered the temple of Aska- 
lon, a celebrated city of the Philistines, the god¬ 
dess who was adored there, afflicted them with 
a disease. The Philistines, perhaps, thus relat¬ 
ed the story : but it evidently passed for truth, 
that this disease was ancient, and was sent among 
them. 

The Philistines, to remedy this suffering, and also 
to remove the ravages committed by rats, which 
wasted their country, were advised .by their 
priests and soothsayers, to return the ark to 
Israel, with presents, 1 Sam. vi. 1, 2, 3, &c. viz. 
five figures of a golden Anus, or parts afflicted, 
and five golden rats, to accompany the ark, as 
acknowledging, that this plague was the efiect 
of divine justice : this advice was followed. 
f Josephus, and some interpreters after him, be¬ 
lieved, that the five cities of the Philistines 
made each a statue, which they consecrated to 
God, as a monument of their deliverance : but 
this seems to originate from the figures of the 
rats, &c. The Heathens often imitated this 
conduct of the Philistines, in offering to the 
gods, figures representing those parts of the 
body which had been diseased: and such kind 
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of ex votos are frequent at tliis day, in Catholic 
countries, consecrated in honour of the saints, 
who are supposed to have wrought the cure ; 
they are images of wax, or metal, exhibiting those 
g parts of the body wherein the disease was seated. 
APADNO, unax: our ornament; from max ejthod, 
an ornament, and the affix u no, ours. Not a 
Hebrew word. St. Jerom translates it, his 
throne, his habit, or his covering. 

APADNO. Daniel, speaking of Antichrist, Dan. 
xi. 45. according to some commentators; or of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, according to the literal 
meaning, says (as the Vulgate reads) “ He 
shall plant his tabernacles at Apadno, between 
the seas, in the glorious holy mountain ; that he 
shall ascend to the very top of it, and none shall 
help him.” The question is, where is Apadno ? 
Some understand by it, the mount of Olives: 
others, take Apadno in an appellative sense for 
his palace, and thus it is construed by our trans¬ 
lators : “ He shall plant the tabernacles of his 
palace between the seas, and the glorious holy 
h mountain.” Porphyry says, Apadno was the 
name of a place in the mountains of Elimea (or 
Persia) where Antiochus Epiphanes pitched his 
tents, between the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
when he undertook to pillage the temple of Eli- 
mais; but was obliged to retreat. Vide Anti¬ 
ochus Epiphanes. 

We may translate the Hebrew thus : “ He shall 
pitch his tents in Apadno of two seas ;—or, in 
Padan of two rivers — i. e. Mesopotamia, situ¬ 
ated between the Euphrates and the Tigris, two 
large rivers, justly compared to seas, particular¬ 
ly for their inundations. Antiochus Epiphanes, 
on his expedition against Artaxias, king of Ar¬ 
menia, who had rebelled, encamped in Mesopo- 
1 tamia, between the Tigris and Euphrates. An¬ 
tiochus Epiphanes, returning from Persia to Bab¬ 
ylon, fell from his chariot, and bruised all his 
limbs: he died miserably, on the mountain of 
* Tabes, as the historians inform us. 

APAMEA, or Jlpamia,'Aira/Micet, Gr. one that 
drives away, that puts at a distance. 

APAMEA, a city of Syria, on the Orontes, built, 
as is believed, by Seleueus I. king of Syria ; or by 
his son, Antiochus Soter, in honour of queen 
Apamea, wife of Seleueus, and mother of Anti¬ 
ochus : probably the same with Shepham, a city 
of Syria, mentioned Numb, xxxiv. 10,11. 

* Vide Theodoret. I. viii. de Grace. affection, corand. 

Syriac, p. 117,131. Porphyr. apud Hieronym. in Dan. xi. 

> KijSarroc 


APAMEA, a city of Phrygia, on the river Mar- 
syas. Some have been of opinion, that Noah’s 
ark rested near Apamea: this city took the sir- 
name of (Kibotos) Ark; and its medals have the 
figure of an ark. On a medal, in honour of 
Adrian, is the figure of a man, representing 

1 the river Marsyas, with the inscription—A med¬ 
al of the A pa means ; the ark, and river Marsyas. 
In the Sybilline verses, whose author is pretty 
aneient, we read that mount Ararat, where the 
ark settled, is on the confines of Phrygia, at the 
sources of the river Marsyas. This opinion is 
not to be defended ; mount Ararat was in Ar¬ 
menia, not in Phrygia. Nevertheless, that this 
adds one to the commemorative notices of the 
ark, and the deluge, may be admitted, in the 
sense, that traditionary shrines, or memorials of 
the ark, were here very ancient; and here was 
this worship commenced, before it spread over 
the neighbouring country: perhaps it was brought 
direct from Babylon to this place, and here set¬ 
tled at once. 

In reference to the medal, marked Apameon, Kibo¬ 
tos, Marsyas, mentioned above, we may add, that 
Strabo says, lib. 12. that the aneient name of 
Apamea, was Kibotos; by which name, the ark 
(probably of Noah) was understood. Kibotos is 
apparently not a Greek term ; and it might be 
the name of the temple, in which commemora¬ 
tion was made of the ark, and of the preservation 
of mankind by it. 

There are several medals of Apamea extant, in 
which are represented the ark, with a man in it, 
receiving the dove, who is fiying to him ; and 
part of the inscription is the word NOE: but 
either this should be read NEO, an abridgment 
of Ncokoron; or, it is the end of a word, as 
ahamEON ; or, the medals are spurious; which 
is probably the case. Nevertheless, as they are 
from different dies, yet all referring to Apamea, 
it should seem that their authors had a knowl¬ 
edge of the tradition or commemoration respect¬ 
ing the ark, preserved in this city. I doubt not, 
that many more such commemorations of an event 
so greatly afieeting mankind, were maintained 
for many ages, though we are now under great 
difficulties m tracing them. In faet, many cities 
boasted of these memorials, and referred to them 
as proofs of their antiquity. Vide Lucian, de 
Dea Stria. 

k PorphjT. spud Hieronym. in Dan. xi. l Appisn. 

* Polyb. in excerptis Valesii, p. 144. 
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APE, Simia; in Hebrew, sip Kopli. The Scrip- 
m ture says, that Solomon’s fleet brought—ivory 
and—apes. The Greek writers mention a sort 
of ape, native of Ethiopia, and around the Red 
Sea, called Kephos, or Keipos, or Kebos, which 
comes pretty near the Hebrew Kuph, or Koph. 
It was about the size of a roe-buck. The 
Egyptians of Babylon, in Egypt, adored a kind 
n of ape, which Strabo calls Keipos. 

An ape, of all animals, resembles most the figure 
of a man. There are several sorts ; some with¬ 
out tails (apes;) some with short tails (baboons;) 
others with long tails (monkies.) Some have 
long heads, like a dog’s ; others have rounder 
heads, and flatter noses. Their toes are as long 
as their fingers. They live commonly on the 
tops of trees, leaping from branch to branch 
with admirable dexterity. Some kinds have, on 
each side of the jaw, pouches, or pockets, where 
they secrete every thing they would keep. The 
females bring one young one, which they carry 
on the back: when they would suckle, they take 
it in their paws, and present the breast to it, 
like a woman. 

The Egy ptians are not the only people who have 
adored apes : they are still worshipped in many 
° places of India. Maffeus describes a magnificent 
temple of the ape, with a portico for receiving 
the victims sacrificed to it j supported by seven 
hundred columns, not inferior, as he says, to 
those of the Pantheon, at Rome. When the 
Portugueze, in 1554, pillaged the isle of Ceylon, 
there was a magnificent temple on the top of 
pike Adame, wherein they found a little box, 
full of gold and jewels, with an ape’s tooth: 
the kings of the country were desirous of re¬ 
deeming this tooth, which they worshipped, and 
offered 700,000 ducats Tor it: but the bishop 
prevented this redemption, had the tooth burnt, 
p and the ashes thrown into the sea. The inhab¬ 
itants of Goa did not dare to kill an ape, no 
more than a serpent: they believed them to he 
the residences of spirits, created by God, to af¬ 
flict mankind in punishment for their sins. 
APELLES, 'AttsAA-i jr: Gr. from the verb aVsAAw, 
I exclude, I separate; or from «VsAA«;, public 
discourse. 

APELLES, mentioned by St. Paul, Rom. xvi. 10. 
who calls him approved in Christ, or an honest 
man, probum in Christo. The Greeks believe 
Apelles was one of the seventy two disciples. 


and bishop of Heraclca. They observe his festi¬ 
val, October 31. In the Roman martyrology, 
he is registered April 22 ; and September 10, 
with Luke or Lucius. 

APHACA, or Aphck, a city of Syria, in mount 
Libanus, between Heliopolis and Biblos. Vide 
Aphek. 

APHARSACHITES, or Apharsathachtei, 
K’anDTSN, n'didx, k'ud'sk : one that divides or 
tears the peacocks; from oi3 paras, to cut, to di¬ 
vide, and p thoc, whence D’-nin thuchiim, pea¬ 
cocks : otherwise, parrots, or birds of prey. 
These etymologies are foreign to the Hebrew 
tongue. From Apharsachites comes the word 
Satrapas. 

APHARSACHITES, or Apbarsathchites, people 
sent by the kings of Assyria, to inhabit Samaria, 
instead of those Israelites who were removed 
beyond the Euphrates, Ezra v. 6. They, with 
other Samaritans, opposed the rebuilding of the 
walls of Jerusalem, Ezra iv. 9. Perhaps, also, 
named Prosochytes. 

APHEK, or Apheca, pan, np3K, rest?: a stream, a 
rapid torrent; otherwise, strength, vigour. 

APHEK. There are several cities of this name 
in Scripture. 

I. APHEK, in the tribe of Judah. Here the 
Philistines encamped, when the ark was brought 
from Shiloh, which was taken in battle by the 
Philistines, 1 Sam. iv. 1, 2, 3, & seq. Probably, 
the same as Aphekali, mentioned Josh. xv. 53. 

!!• Aphek, in the valley of Jezreel. Here the 
Philistines encamped, while Saul and his army 
were near Jezreel, on the mountains of Gilboa, 
1 Sam. xxix. 1, &c. 

III. Aphek, a city belonging to the tribe of Ash¬ 
er, near the country of the Sidonians, Josh. xix. 
30; xiii. 4. Perhaps the same with, 

IV. Aphek, a city of Syria, one of the principal 
in Ben-hadad’s kingdom, near unto which the 
battle was fought between Ahab and Ben-hadad, 
wherein the Syrians were beaten, 1 Kings, xx. 
26, & seq. and as they retreated with precipita¬ 
tion into the city, the wall fell upon them, and 
crushed 27,000. Probably, in this eity Aphek, 
or Aphaca, situated in Libanus, on the river 
Adonis, stood the famous temple of Venus the 

q Aphacite. This city lay between Heliopolis and 
Biblos. 

APHEREMA, one of the’three toparehies added 
to Judea, by the kings of Syria, 1 Mace. xi. 34. 


m t Kings, x. 22. 2 Chron. ix. 21. D 1 31 ; | Kophim. Bochart. <le animal. Sacr. par. 1.1. ii. c. xxxi. 
Sacr. P. I. I. ii. c. xxiii. » Maffei Hist. Ind. 1.1. p Lvmchot. F. Syrard. 

oplian. in Cbronico, p.xviii. 
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Perhaps, the Ephrem, or Ephraim, mentioned 
John xi. 54. 

APHES-D AMMIM, or Phes-domim, D'DTDa i the 
portion or effusion of blood, or drop of blood ; 
from dob pusas, diminution, or os pas, portion, 
and oi dam, blood. 

APHES-D AMMIM, Ephes-dammim, Dommim, 
or Phes-dommim, a place belonging to the tribe 
of Judah, between Shochoh and Azekah, where 
the Philistines encamped, when Goliath insult¬ 
ed the battalions of Israel, 1 Sam. xvii. 1, 2. 

APHIAH, rrax: that blows, or breathes, or speaks; 
from ms puuch or that tyes, or chains; from 
ns pach. 

APHRAIM. Eusebius places a town of this name 
six miles from Legio, north. 

APIISES, or Ephjej, xxsn: one that diminishes, 
tears me ay, destroys; from nxs patsa, or pejeh, 
whence oxs patsam, to destroy. 

APIISES, head of the eighteenth sacerdotal fam¬ 
ily. out of the twenty-four which David chose 
for the service of the temple, 1 Chron. xxiv. 
15; ii. 53. 

APHUTJil, ois: fat, big; from oia puth. 

API IUT AS I, Israelites, who returned from the 
captivity, and settled in their old county. There 
is some probability, that the name of Aphutsei 
conies from Jiphtah, a city mentioned in Josh, 
xv. 43. 

APIS. The Egyptians worshipped an ox or a bull. 
They had at Heliopolis, an ox consecrated to 
the sun, which they called Mncvis: at Mem¬ 
phis, they had another, named Apis, dedicated 
to the moon. Osiris was adored under the figure 
r of this animal; but it was not altogether a com¬ 
mon ox; by the following marks, it was distin- 

C ‘ shed from the rest of its species:—the whole 
y was black, except a white square spot on 
the forehead (which had, say some, the figure 
of an eagle on its back, but rather) resembling 
a crescent: the hairs of the tail were double, 
and it had the form of a beetle under its 
tongue. 

When, after very diligent search, a calf was found 
with these marks, it was carried with great joy 
to the temple of Osiris, where it was fed, and 
worshipped as a representative of this god, while 
it lived: after death, it was buried with great 
solemnity and mourning; this done, they care¬ 
fully sought another with the same marks: 
sometimes, they were many years before they 
found one; but when they had succeeded, there 
was a great festival over all the country. It has 


been supposed, that art was occasionally used by 
those concerned, to produce the characteristic 
marks of Apis; the fact is credible; yet the 
long intervals in which a proper subject was not 
found, seems to militate against the supposition. 
It has been generally thought, the golden calf 
which Aaron made for Israel in the wilderness, 
and the calves set up by Jeroboam, to be wor¬ 
shipped by the ten tribes, were imitations of the 
Egyptian Apis. Vide Caif, Cherub. 

APOCALYPSIS, 'Aa-oxatAu^if: revelation ; from 
ammJunrru, I reveal, I discover. 

I. AP0CALYPSI8, this word signifies, in general. 
Revelation ; in particular, the Revelation which 
St. John had in the isle of Patmos, whither he 
was banished by Domitian, between the years of 
J.C. 95 and 97. Cains, priest of the church of 
Rome, about the end of the second century, 
seems to say, that the Revelations was written 
* by the arch heretic Cerinthus. Dionysius, bish¬ 
op of Alexandria, says, that some thought Ce¬ 
rinthus to be its author; that for himself, he 
believed it to be written by a holy man, whose 
name was John, but he would not affirm, that 
it was really the work of John the Apostle and 
Evangelist. It passes, however, in the church, 
for certain, that the Revelations was composed 
by St. John the son of Zebedee, and brother of 
James ; and, notwithstanding the doubts of 
Caius and Dionysius, the ancients unanimously 
acknowledged him as its author. 

The Apoealypse was not at all times, nor univer¬ 
sally, owned as canonical. St. Jerom, Amphi- 
locliius, and Sulpitius Severus, remark, that, in 
their time, many churches in Greece did not re¬ 
ceive this hook. It is not in the catalogue of 
the council of Laodicea, nor in that of St. Cyril 
of Jerusalem; but Justin, Irenseus, Origen, Cyp¬ 
rian, Clemens of Alexandria, Tertullian, and 
after them all the fathers of the fourth, fifth, 
and following ages, quote the Revelations as a 
book then acknowledged to be canonical: so, 
that though it was long in establishing itself, yet 
at last it prevailed: however, some continued 
to reckon it among the books spoken against. 
The Alogi, the Marcionites, the Cerdonians, 
Lutherans, and others, have likewise rejected 
the Revelations; but even this proves, that it 
was generally received by the Catholic churches, 
and Protestants themselves forsake Luther in 
this particular; for Beza has strongly main¬ 
tained against his objections, that the Apoca¬ 
lypse is authentic and canonical. 


' Perot). 1. iii. e. xxxriii. Plin. L riii. c. xlvi. Strabo, 1. xril 


• Apod Euseb. 1, iii. e. xxviii. Hist Eccl. 
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The book of Revelations contains twenty-two 
chapters ; the three first are epistolary admoni¬ 
tions and instructions to the angels of the seven 
churches in Asia Minor, Ephesus, Smyrna, Per- 
gamus, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, and La- 
odicea. The fifteen following chapters contain 
representations of the persecutions which the 
church was to suffer from the Jews, Heretics, 
and Heathens, principally from the emperors Di- 
oclesian, Maximian, Herculius, Galerius Max- 
imian, Severus, Maxentius, Maximinus, and Li- 
cinius ; and, lastly, from Julian the Apostate. 
After this, we have a view of the divine ven¬ 
geance against persecutors, the Roman empire, 
and the city of Rome, described under the name 
of Babylon, the great prostitute, seated upon 
seven hills: and, ultimately, a description of the 
triumph of the church, and its victories over its 
enemies ; of the marriage of the lamb, and the 
happiness of the church triumphant. 

II. Apocalypsis, or Revelations of St. Peter, an 

1 apocryphal book mentioned by Eusebius, and 

" Jerom, and cited by Clemens of Alexandria, in 

w his Hypotyposes. There is none of it remain- 

* ing, that we know of. Sozomen says, that in his 
time there was an Apocalypse op St. Paul 
read on Good Fridays in the church, when all 
the people fasted religiously, in memory of our 
Saviour’s passion. 

III. Apocalypsis, or Revelation of St. Paul, an 
apocryphal book, used among the Gnostics and 

y Canutes. This book contained, as these here¬ 
tics pretended, those ineffable things, which the 
apostle saw during bis ecstasy, and which, as he 
tells the Corinthians, he was not permitted to 

1 divulge, 2 Cor. xii. 4. Sozomen says, that sev¬ 
eral monks, in his time, set a great value on this 
work, and affirmed, that it was discovered by 
revelation, in the reign of Theodosius, at Tar¬ 
sus, in St. Paul’s house, where it had been hid¬ 
den in a marble trunk, under ground : but, So¬ 
zomen inquiring into this fact, of an old priest 
belonging to the church of Tarsus, the priest 
answered, that he had never heard any thing 
about it, and believed the story to have been the 
invention of heretics. 

IV. Apocalypsis, or Revelation of St. John, dif¬ 
ferent from the true Apocalypse; Lambecius 
says, there is a MS. of it in the emperor’s libra¬ 
ry. Cod. 119. Biblioth. fol. 108.... 15. 

t Euseb. I. iii. c. iii. Hist. Eccl. 

« Sozomen, I. vii. c. xix. 

* Sozomen, I. vii. Hist. Eccles. c. xix. 

‘ Epiphan. Hares. 39. c. v. 


V. Apocalypsis, or Revelation [of Cerinthus. 
This arch heretie composed certain Revela- 

a tions, wherein he spoke of an earthly kingdom; 
and particular sensual pleasures, which the saints 
should enjoy for a thousand years at Jerusalem. 
It has been observed, in another place, that 
some of the ancients suspected Cerinthus to be 
the author even of St. John’s Revelations, per¬ 
haps for no other reason, but because of this 
imitation, and the ill use which this heretic 
made of the apostle’s writings, the better to au¬ 
thorize his visions. 

VI. Apocalypsis, or Revelation of St. Thomas, 
known only by pope Gelasius’ deeree, which 
ranks it among the apocryphal books. 

VH. Apocalypsis, or Revelation of Adam. The 

b Gnostics, as Epiphanius informs us, bad such an 
Apocalypse: taking occasion, doubtless, of forg¬ 
ing it, from what is said in Genesis, of the Lord’s 
causing a deep sleep to fall on Adam, or, as the 
Septuagint have it, an ecstasy. 

VIII. Apocalypsis, or Revelation of Abraham- 
The Sethian heretics had, in like manner, a 
spurious Apocalypse of Abraham, which Epi- 

c phanius describes as abounding with filth and 
nastiness. 

IX. Apocalypsis, or Revelation of Moses. Geor¬ 
gius Syncellus, p. 27. speaking of this Apoca¬ 
lypse, says, the passage of St. Panl to the Gala¬ 
tians, is taken from it, c. vi. 15. “ Neither cir¬ 
cumcision availeth any thing, nor uncircumcision, 
but a new creature.” Cedrenus says, some au¬ 
thors will have this Apocalypse to be the same 
work as Genesis the Less, another apocryphal 
book with whigluthe ancients were acquainted. 

X. Apocalypsis, or Revelation of Elias. St. Jerom 

d tells us, that the passage of St. Paul to the Cor¬ 
inthians, 1 Cor. xi. 9. “ Eye bath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart 
of man to conceive what God hath prepared for 
those that love him,” is borrowed from the Rev- 

* elation of Elias. Origen, in his citation of them, 
tells us, that they are no where found, but in the 
secret books of Elias. 

APOCRYPHAL, 'Amufu^oi : hidden or secret; 
from atjroxjivvrr&i, to hide or conceal. 

APOCRYPHAL, signifies properly, hidden, ac¬ 
cording to the sense of the Greek, from which it 
is derived on the following account: Books are 
called apocryphal, i. when the author is not 


* Hieronym. in Catalog. Scriptur. Eccl. w A pud Euseb. 1. vi. c. xiv. Hist. Eccles. 

1 Epiphan. Hseres. 18. c. xxxviii. G. Eycar. part II. animal, p. 120. Aug. tract 98. in Joan. 
* Theoiloret. 1. ii. hseretic. fab. c. iii. ‘ b Epiphan. Hseres. 31. c. viii. Gnostic. 

d Hieron. Ep. 101. ad Fammach. * Origen. Horn, ult in Matt, xxvii. 9. 
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r known; whether he has put no name to his 
r work, or a false name. 2. Those which are not 
in the canon of Scripture, nor publicly read in 
the congregation, although they may hare been 
read in private. 3. Those which arc not au¬ 
thentic, and of divine authority; even, if they 
may he thought the works of eminent or of sa¬ 
cred authors: for example, the Epistle of St. 
Barnabas. 4. Those which were composed by 
heretics, to authorize their errors. 

There are apocryphal books, therefore, of several 
degrees. Some are absolutely false, dangerous, 
and impious, composed to defend error or super¬ 
stition : others are simply apocryphal, and not 
contrary to faith and good manners: others, 
after having been long contested by some, have 
been by others received as canonical; as the 
church of Rome admits many, which are by all 
protestants regarded as apocryphal, though 
printed with our English Bibles, and parts of 
them read in our church service : all of which, 
* St. Jerom reckons among apocryphal writings, 
and says, the church reads them, but without 
receiving them into the canon .Ecclesia qniilem 
legit, sed intra canonicas Scripturas non recipit. 
There are some small parts of Scripture, which 
are at this day contested, and received by some 
as canonical, by others as apocryphal; such as 
the titles to the Psalms, the preface to Jeremiah, 
Ecclesiasticus, the additions to Esther and Dan¬ 
iel, &c. 

APOLLO, one of the gods worshipped by the 
Heathen, to whom they attributed oracles, and 
divination. Vide Python and Spirit of Py¬ 
thon, Acts xvi. 16. Tick likewise Deut. xviii. 
11; and 1 Sam. xxviii. 7 ; and 2 Kings, xxi. 6. 

APOLLONIA, 'A 7toWuvm: perdition, destruction. 

I. APOLLONIA, a city of Macedonia, through 
which Paul passed in his way to Thessalonica, 
Acts xvii. 1. 

II. Apollonia, a city of Palestine, situated near 
the sea, between Joppa and Caesarea, almost at 
an equal distance. Josephus, Pliny, and Ptol¬ 
emy speak of it. Some, very improperly, con¬ 
found it with Antipatris. Josephus, Antiq. 1. 
xiii. c. xxiii. speaks of Antipatris and Apollonia, 
as of two different places. It is not mentioned 
in Scripture. 

APOLLONIUS, an officer belonging to Antiochus 
Epiphanes, whom Grotius believes to have been 
governor of Mysia. He is called, Misarches, in 


the Greek, 1 Mace. v. 24. as if Mysiarehes, 
which may be understood either in the interpre¬ 
tation above, or, as signifying the chief of a 
crew of villains. Antiochus Epiphanes having 
resolved to draw great sums from Jerusalem, 
sent Apollonius to execute his design, a.m. 3836; 
ante a.d. 167, he came thither at the head of 
22,000 men: pretended lie would continue there, 
without giving any disturbance ; waited till the 
sabbath day, then fell on the people, and put 
great numbers to the sword : the eity was burnt 
and pillaged, 10,000 persons were taken, carried 
captive, and sold to the king’s profit. Two 
years after, Judas Maccabeus having gathered 
an army of 6000 Jews, who continued faithful, 
Apollonius, at that time in Samaria, marched 
against him: but Judas defeated Apollonius, 
killed him, dispersed his army, carried off a 
very rich booty, and took Apollonius* sword, 
which he had used in the action, 1 Mace. i. 30, 
31. a.m. 3838 ; ante A.D. 165. 

II. Aroi.LONirs Daus, governor of Ccelo-Syria, 
and general of Demetrius Nicanor (son of De¬ 
metrius Soter) having abandoned the party of 
Alexander Balas, and gone over to Demetrius 
Nicanor, he headed a powerful army, to compel 
the Jews to declare for Demetrius, a.m. 3856 ; 
ante a.d. 148, he encamped at Jamnia, and wrote 
to Jonathan Maccabeus, prinee of the Jews, chal¬ 
lenging him to descend into the plain, and re¬ 
proaching him for continuing among rocks and 
b mountains. Jonathan, stung with these re¬ 
proaches, with his brother Simon, and 10,000 
troops, set down before Joppa. The garrison 
of Apollonius’ troops, shut the gates: but the 
citizens seeing Jonathan preparing to force 
them, opened the gates, and received them. 

Apollonius, informed that Jonathan had taken Jop¬ 
pa, advanced to Azotus with 3000 horse, and 8000 
foot ; having left 1000 horse in ambuscade near a 
brook, to fall on the Jews in their rear; but Jon¬ 
athan having intelligence of the design, rang¬ 
ed his troops in such a manner, that they could 
face the enemy on each side, and forbade them 
to quit their ranks; commanding them to stand 
firm, and receive the first onset. Apollonius’ 
horse were tiring themselves all day, with throw¬ 
ing darts and arrows against Jonathan’s troops, 
who received them on their buckler's, being very 
little ineommoded by them: toward the even¬ 
ing, Jonathan charged the enemy; the horse 


f Hieron. Ep. ad Lstam. Aug I. xv. de Civic e. xxiii. * Hieron. Pnefat. in lib. Salomon. 
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fled, and the infantry were defeated: some who 
escaped, threw themselves into the temple of 
Dagon, near Azotus ; thither Jonathan pursued 
them, and burnt them, with the temple. He 
took, likewise, the city of Azotus, pillaged, and 
burned it. In this action, Apollonius lost 8000 
men. Upon this victory, Alexander Balas be¬ 
stowed new favours and new praises upon Jon¬ 
athan : he sent him a golden buckle, such as 
the king’s relations wear, and gave him the prop¬ 
erty of Accaron. 

APOLLOS, ’AttoAAw? .• one that destroys and lays 
waste ; from oi-proAASjjMi, I perish, or am destroy¬ 
ed ; or «7r«AAuw, I destroy. 

APOLLOS, a Jew of Alexandria, who came to 
Ephesus, a.d. 54, during the absence of St. Paul, 
who was gone to Jerusalem. He was “ an elo¬ 
quent man, and mighty in the Scriptures Acts 
xviii. 24: he was instructed in the way of the 
Lord ; spoke with zeal and fervour, and taught 
diligently the things of the Lord: but he knew 
only the baptism of John ; so that he was, as it 
were, only a Catechumen, and not fully inform¬ 
ed of the higher branches of gospel doctrine: 
but he knew Jesus to be Messiah, and declared 
himself openly as his disciple. Therefore, at 
Ephesus, he began to speak boldly in the syna¬ 
gogue, demonstrating, by the Scriptures, that 
Jesus was the Christ. Aquila and Priscilla hav¬ 
ing heard him there, took him home with them, 
and instructed him more fully in the ways of God. 

Some time after, he inclined to go into Achaia, and 
the brethren wrote to the disciples there, desir¬ 
ing them to receive him: arrived at Corinth, he 
was very useful, and there he watered what St. 
Paul had planted. It is supposed, the great fond¬ 
ness his disciples had for him, almost produced 
a schism, 1 Cor. iii. 7. “ some saying, I am of 
Paul; others, I am of Apollos ; others, I am of 
Cephas.” But this division, which St. Paul 
speaks of in his first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
did not prevent Paul and Apollos from being 
closely united by the bands of Christian charity 
and affection. Apollos hearing that the apostle 
was at Ephesus, went to meet him, and was 
there when St. Paul wrote the first Epistle to 
the Corinthians, wherein he mentions, that he 
had earnestly entreated Apollos to return to Cor¬ 
inth, but had not prevailed upon him; that, nev¬ 
ertheless, he gave him room to hope, that he 
would go when he had an opportunity. 

Some have supposed that the apostle names Apollos 
and Cephas, not us the real persons in whose 


names parties were formed at Corinth, but that, 
not to provoke a temper which he desired might 
subside, he « transfers, by a figure, to Apollos, 
and to himself,” what was said really of other 
parties, whom, out of prudence, he declines nam¬ 
ing. It might be simply thus—but the reluc¬ 
tance of Apollos to return to Corinth, seems to 
countenance the other, which is the general 
opinion. 

St. Jerom says, Apollos was so dissatisfied with the 
* division which had happened on his account at 
Corinth, that he retired into Crete, with Zeno, 
a doctor of the law ; but that this disturbance 
having been appeased by the letter of St. Paul to 
the Corinthians, Apollos returned to this eity, 
and was bishop there. The Greeks, in their cal¬ 
endars, make him bishop of Duras ; and, in their 
Mensea, they set him down as second bishop of 
Colophon, in Asia. Ferrarius says, he was bish¬ 
op of Iconium, in Phrygia ; others, that he was 
bishop of Cresarea. 

APOLLYON, 'AttoAAuwv, a Greek word, which 
signifies the destroyer, and answers to the He¬ 
brew, p-nx, Abaddon ; which signifies the same 
thing. St. John, Rev. ix. 11. says, that “ an an¬ 
gel having opened the bottomless pit, a thick 
smoke issued out of it, and with this smoke lo¬ 
custs, like horses prepared for battle, and com¬ 
manded by the angel of .the bottomless pit, called 
in Hebrew, Abaddon ; and in Greek, Appohjon.” 
Vide Fragment, No. 44. 

APOSTATE, ’Awoswri;?: from xtyertifu, to depart, 
or separate. 

APOSTATE. 1. Those who forsake Christianity, 
to embrace idolatry, Mahometism, or any other 
false religion. 2. Those who forsake any holy 
profession, whereunto they have engaged them¬ 
selves by solemn vows, and return to a secular, 
worldly, irreligious way of life. In Scripture, 
the name apostate is not always taken in this 
sense: Job xxxiv. 18.—to say to a king, thou 
art an apostate (as the Vulgate translates) the 
Hebrew imports only, “ Who says to the king, 
Belial, thou worthless wicked man.” Proverbs 
vi. 12. “ The man, who is an apostate, is good 
for nothing.” The Hebrew, “ the man of Be¬ 
lial, the wicked man.” Ezekiel ii. 3. Genies 
apostatriees, i. e. “ Nations that have rebelled 
against the Lord.” And when it is said, wine 
and women will make wise men apostatize; the 
meaning is, that these are the most dangerous 
temptations man is exposed to$ apd engage him 
most in sin. 


■ Ad Tit iii. 
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APOSTLE, from the Creek, Apostolus, which sig¬ 
nifies a missionary, messenger, or envoy. Apos¬ 
tle is applied to Jesus, who was God’s envoy to 
save the world, Heb. iii. 1. though more com¬ 
monly to persons who were envoys, commission¬ 
ed by him. Herodotus, lib. i. cap. 21. uses this 
w ord for a public herald, an ambassador, or nun¬ 
cio. The Hebrews had apostles, sent by their pa¬ 
triarch to collect yearly a certain tribute, which 
* the Jews paid, called aurutn coronarium. Some 
assert, that, before Jesus Christ, they had anoth- 
1 cr sort of apostle, who collected the half shekel, 
which was paid by every Israelite to the temple. 
These might be called apostles: but I cannot 
perceive, distinctly', that this name was given 
them, as it was to other officers, belonging to 
the high-priests and heads of the people, sent to 
carry their orders to cities and provinces, in af¬ 
fairs relating to religion. 

For example, St. Paul was deputed to the syna¬ 
gogues of Damascus, with directions to seize and 
imprison all who professed the religion of Christ 
Jesus. The apostle alludes to this custom, ac- 
m cording to Jerom, in the beginning of his Epis¬ 
tle to the Galatians; saying, “ that he is an 
apostle, not of man, neither by man, but by Jesus 
Christ q. d .—an apostle, not like those among 
the Jews, who derived their mission from the 
chief priests, or from principal men of the na¬ 
tion ; but an apostle sent by Jesus Christ hitn- 
self. 

Eusebius and Jerom speak likewise of apostles sent 
n by the Jews, to defame Jesus Christ, and his 
disciples. Justin Marty r, in his Dialogue against 
Trypho, says, they sent persons whom they 
called apostles, to disperse circular letters, fill¬ 
ed with calumnies against the Christians: and 
to this, it is supposed, there is a reference, 
0 Acts xxviii. 22. Epiphanius, speaking of these 
apostles, observes, that this was a very hon¬ 
ourable and profitable employment among the 
Jews. 

Apostils of Jesus Christ, in which sense the 
word is now commonly used, were his chief and 
most distinguished disciples; he invested them 
with authority, filled them with his spirit, trusted 
them particularly with his doctrine and services, 
and chose them to raise the edifice of his church 
upon. Jesus Christ, after his resurrection, sent 
them into all the world, commissioned to preach 
and to baptize, to work miracles, Ac. The 


names of the twelve apostles chosen tyy Jesus 
Christ arc, 1. Peter ; 2. Andrew; 3. John; 
4. Philip; 5. James Major; 6. Bartholomew; 
7. Thomas; 8. Matthew ; 9. Simon; 10. Jude ; 
11. James Minor; 12. Judas Iscariot. This last 
lietrayed his master, and hanged himself; St. 
Matthias was chosen in his place. 

APPAIM, D’SK: countenance, visage; from ax 
aph, the nose; or anger, am anaph, wrath: 
otherwise, a baker; from nax apha. 

APPAIM, son of Nadab, 1 Chron. ii. 30. 

APPHUS, SasKpSV .• counsel of indignation ; other¬ 
wise, one that usurps the counsel, or that pene¬ 
trates ; from tyan chaphasli, to penetrate. 

APPHUS, a sirnamc given to Jonathan Macca¬ 
beus, 1 Macc. ii. 5. Apphus may signify—one 
who faints away, or one who abounds, or one 
who scatters and disperses, according to the dif¬ 
ferent ways of writing it, disk dejicims. trio 
abundare. pa spargere. 

APPHIA, 'Aar$/<*.- that produces, or is fruit¬ 
ful 

APPIIIA, the wife of Philemon, St. Paul’s lViend. 
It is believed, she suffered martyrdom with her 
husband, Philemon ; their festival is observed 
November 22. 

APPLE, Pomum, Malum. The word malm or 
malum, is sometimes taken generally, and an- 
p swers to the Hebrew peri, fruit; sometimes for 
q an apple and apple-tree, and answers to the He¬ 
brew tuphuah. Moses blessing Joseph, wishes 
him “ the precious fruits brought forth by the 
sun and moon,” i. e. by the rains and dews of 
heaven; by the gentle influences of the sun and 
moon: literally, “ the precious fruits brought 
forth by the sun, and the precious things put 
forth by the moon.” The Vulgate, reads, de 

S nis cadi; de pomis frucluum solis & lunce. 

e Chaldee, and others, by the fruits of the 
moon, understand those which come monthly; 
and by the fruits of the sun, those which come 
yearly. Some trees, such as the fig, and the 
orange, have fruit almost always on them. Mo¬ 
ses adds, “ the fruits of the ancient mountains,” 
probably the vine, olive, and other trees, which 
grow on mountains. 

The spouse says, Cant. vii. 13. “ she has all sorts 
of fruits, new and old, at her house, laid up for 
her beloved.” In portis nostris omnia poma, Ac. 
But the Hebrew reads magadim, d"ud, things 
delicious, delicacies. 


k L- xiv. Codic. Theod. de Judteis. 

Epist. ad Galat- v. t. 

* '-\S Peri, iructiu, pomum. 


• Vide Gothofredi Notes in Cod. Theod. I. xiv. 
» Easeb. in Isai. xviii. Hieronym. ibidem. 

1 man Taphuah. pomum, malut. 
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Solomon says, Prov. xxv. 11. that « a word fitly 
spoken, is like apples of gold in pictures of sil¬ 
ver.” The Yulgate, in lectis urgenteis, in silver 
beds; Heb. like apples of gold in baskets (or 
net-work, fillagree-work) of silver. These gold¬ 
en apples were, probably, oranges, or citrons. 
The first fruits, say the Rabbins, were carried 
to the temple in silver baskets. 

God commanded the Hebrews, when they planted 
fruit-trees, not to eat of them during the three 
first years. In the fourth year, the fruit was 
consecrated to the Lord, and in the fifth year, 
the proprietor gathered it for his own use. 
APRIES, king of Egypt, called Pharaoh-Hoph- 
rah, in the sacred writings, Jerem. xliv. 30. 
Apries was son of Psammis, and grandson of 
Nechos, or Necho, who fought Josiah, king of 
the Jews. He reigned twenty-five years, and was 
long considered as one of the happiest princes in 
r the world: but having equipped a fleet, to reduce 
the Cyrenians, he lost almost his whole army in 
this expedition. The Egyptians, resolved to make 
him responsible for this ill success, rebelled, pre¬ 
tending he undertook the war only with design 
to get rid of his subjects, and govern the remain¬ 
ing part more absolutely. He deputed one of 
his principal officers, named Amasis, in hope of 
bringing them to their duty: but, while Amasis 
was haranguing them, one of the multitude plac¬ 
ed a diadem about his helmet, and proclaimed him 
king ; the rest applauded him, and Amasis did 
not oppose it. He put himself at their head, 
marched against Apries, defeated him, and took 
him prisoner. Amasis treated him with kind¬ 
ness, but the people were not satisfied till they 
had taken him from Amasis, and strangled him. 
Such^was the end of Apries, according to Her¬ 
odotus. Jeremiah threatened this prince with 
being delivered into the hands of his enemies, as 
he had delivered Zedekiah, king of Judah, into 
the hands of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon. 
This prince had made a league with Zedekiah, and 
promised him assistance, Ezek. xvii. 15. Zede¬ 
kiah, therefore, relying on his forces, revolted 
from Nebuchadnezzar, a.r*. 3414 ; ante J.C. 
584 ; who, early in the year following, marched 
against Zedekiah ; but as other people of Syria 
had likewise shaken off their obedienee, he first 
reduced them to their duty; then, toward the 
end of the year, he besieged Jerusalem, 3 Kings, 
xxv. 5; 3 Chron. xxxvi. 17; Jerem. xxxix. 1; 
Hi. 4. Zedekiah defended himself there long, to 
give time to Pharaoh-Hoplirah, or Apries, to 

* Herodot. I. ii. c. cbu. clxii. & clxix. 
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come to bis assistance. Apries advanced, with a 
powerful army; and the king of Babylon raised 
the siege, to meet him; but Apries, not daring 
to hazard a battle with the Chaldeans, retreated 
into Egypt, and abandoned Zedekiah. Ezekiel, 
chap. xxix. reproaches Egypt severely with this 
baseness; threatening, that since it had been “ a 
staff of reed to the house of Israel, and an occa¬ 
sion of falling; for when they took hold of thee 
by thy hand, thou didst break and rent all their 
shoulderhe prophesies, that Egypt should be 
reduced to a solitude, that God would send the 
sword against it, whieli should destroy man and 
beast in it: and this was afterward accomplish¬ 
ed ; first, in the person of Apries, and next, in 
the conquest of Egypt, by the Persians. To this 
king, Hkewise, we apply the following words of 
Habbakuk, Hab. ii. 15. “ Wo unto him that 
giveth his neighbour drink ; that puttest thy bot- 
tle to him, and makest him drunken also, that 
thou mayest look on his nakedness.” Fide 
the Voi.ume or Fragments. 

I. AQUILA, a native of Pontus, in Asia Minor, 
was converted by St. Paul, together with his 
wife, Priscilla. Acts xxvii. 3, Ac. As Aquila 
was by trade, a tent-maker, as well as St. Paul, 
the apostle lodged with him at Corinth. Aquila 
came thither, not long before, from Italy, being 
obliged to leave Rome, by the ediet of the em¬ 
peror Claudius, which banished all Jews from 
• that city. St. Paul afterward quitted Aquila’s 
house, and abode with Justus, near the Jewish 
synagogue, at Corinth, perhaps, because Aquila 
was a converted Jew, and Justus was a convert 
from Paganism; that so the Gentiles might come 
and hear him with more Uberty. When the apos¬ 
tle left Corinth, Aquila and Priscilla accompani¬ 
ed him to Ephesus, where he left them to profit 
that church by their instructions and example, 
while he went to Jerusalem. They did him very 
great services in this city, and even exposed their 
own Hves to preserve his, Rom. xvi. 4. They 
were returned to Rome, when St. Paul wrote 
his epistle to the Romans, wherein he salutes 
them with great encomiums. Lastly, they were 
come back to Ephesus again, when St. Paul 
wrote his second Epistle to Timothy, wherein 
he desires him to salute them in his name, 
3 Tim. iv. 19. What became of them after¬ 
ward, is not known. The Greeks call Aquila, 
bishop and apostle, and honour him July 13. 
The festival of Aquila and Priscilla is placed in 
the Roman calendar, July 8. 

* Sueton. Claud, c. xxv. 
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II. Aqcila, a celebrated translator of the Old Tes¬ 
tament) from Hebrew into Greek: being made 
surveyor of the works, by the emperor Adrian, 
when the city of Jerusalem ( i. e. JElia) was re¬ 
built by his orders, be bad opportunity, while in 
this employment, to see the early disciples of 
Jesus, with the purity of whose lives, and the 
eminence of whose virtues, he was so affected, 
as to embrace Christianity: but being much ad¬ 
dicted to judicial astrology, the governors of the 
church remonstrated to him, that this curious 
and unprofitable art was inconsistent with the 
profession of Christ; and he still retaining it, 
was expelled the church. Unable to endure the 
shame of this excommunication, Aquila renounc¬ 
ed Christianity, embraced Judaism, and receiv¬ 
ed circumcision : he then applied himself to study 
the Hebrew, and having acquired an accurate 
knowledge of it, he translated the Old Testa¬ 
ment, and designing to conceal the ignominy of 
1 his apostasy, he endeavoured, as Epiphanius 
says, (from whom we learn these particulars) to 
distort those passages which relate to our Sav¬ 
iour, and to interpret them in a sense different 
from that of the ixx. This he executed, as is 
believed, in the emperor Adrian’s time. 

When Aquila commenced his translation, he de¬ 
signed to keep close to the meaning of the text, 
but to render it in a free and easy manner: after 
which, he undertook a more exact version, 
wherein he attempted to render the most minute 
u terms, strictly and literally; this the Jews call¬ 
ed an accurate translation, and valued it above 
all others, Aquila conlentiosus interpres, qui non 
solum verba, sed etymologias quoque rerborum 
transferre conatus est, says St. Jerom, epist. to 
Pammachius. Notwithstanding, in other places, 
he commends Aquila’s scrupulous and literal ex- 
w actness. Aquila, qui non conlentiosius ut quidam 
put ant, sed studiosius rerbum interpret atur ad 
verbum. And, whereas the ancients generally ac¬ 
cuse him of changing the sense of such passages 
as favour Christianity, St. Jerom writing to Mar¬ 
cella, says, “ that he was continually examining 
Aquila’s translation, and every day discovered 
many things in it, which confirm our belief 
Ut arnica: menti fatear, qua ad nostram Jidem 
pertineant roborandam plura reperio. 

We do not know, certainly, whether Aquila, be¬ 
fore he embraced Christianity, was a Jew, or a 
Gentile. Epiphanius makes no doubt but that 
he was a Gentile, others urge such difficulties 


against it, as arc not easily resolved. It has 
been doubted, likewise, whether lie be the same 
person with Onkelos, the celebrated paraphrast 
of the Pentateuch. Some Rabbins and Christ¬ 
ian authors are for the affirmative, others for 
the negative: but, by the accounts of the gen¬ 
erality of the Jews, Onkelos is more ancient 
than the time of the Aquila we are speaking of; 
and, besides, many places in Onkelos and Aquila 
are differently translated. The reader may con¬ 
sult F. Montfaucon’s Dissertation, before his 
Hexapla, p. 51. and Walton’s and Serrarius’ 
Prologomeua. 

AQUILO, the noftli-wind. The Hebrews gener¬ 
ally denote the north, by the left hand; the 
south, by the right; the west behind ; and the 
east before; according to the disposition of a 
man whose face is turned to the east. 

AR, or Aur, v: awaking, watching, evacuation, 
uncovering. 

AR, Areopolis, Ariel of Moab, or Rabbath-Moab. 
These names signify the same city, the capital 
of the Moabites, on the river Arnon, which di- 

* vided it in two. Theodoret calls it, simply Ar- 

y icl: Eusebius the same, adding, that the idol of 

these people, probably Moabites, was called Ar¬ 
iel. Epiphanius says, that a small tract of land, 
adjoining to Moab, Iturca, and the country of 

* the Nabatlieans, is called Arielitis. Isaiah calls 
it, xvi. 7, 11. “ the city with walls of burnt 
brick ;” ad muros codi lateris ; in Hebrew, Kir- 

a harescheth, or Kirjath-hares. St. Jerom says, 
this city was destroyed by an earthquake, when 
he was young. We believe, Charac-Moba, or 
Charax-Moab, to be the same with Ar and Are¬ 
opolis. 

ARA, six. cursing, one that curses; from -ns 
arar, according to some : otherwise, teeing; 
from nxi raah. 

ARA, son of Jether, of the tribe of Asher, 1 Chron. 
vii. 88. 

ARAB, aix • one that lays snares: otherwise, one 
that multiplies; from aai rabab: otherwise, lo¬ 
custs; from mix arbe: otherwise, a window ; 
from nais aruba. 

ARAB, a city belonging to the tribe of Judah, 
Josh. xv. 62. 

ARABAH, nasn, dpiu£*; great, or powerful; 
from aaa rabab, or naa rabah: otherwise, con¬ 
tentious or disputative ; from an rub. 

ARABAH, a city belonging to the tribe of Benja¬ 
min, Josh, xviii. 28. 


, Lib. de pooderib. Sc mensuris. ° Origen. ad African. Hieron. in Ezechiel. idem ad Pammach. » Hieronym. ad 

Damaa. * Theodoret. in Isai. xt. Sc xxix. r Euxeb. in lociiHcbr. in Areopolis. > Epiphan. L i. contra 

berea. p. 40. * Hieron. in loc. Hebr. 
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ARABIANS, d’'3in ; from 3 in areb: the evening; 
or, a place wild and desert: or, hostages, pledges, 
ravens, mixtures, mild: this word has all these 
significations: mixtures, from aurubim, or 
aurebim, because this country was inhabited by 
different kinds of people. 

ARABIA, a considerable part of Western Asia. 
Arabia lies south-east of Judea, and is distinguish¬ 
ed into three parts, Arabia Deserta, Petrsea, 
and Felix. Arabia Deserta has the mountains of 
Gilead to the west, and the river Euphrates east: 
it comprehends the Itureans, the Edomites, the 
Nabatheans, the people of Kedar, and others, 
who lead a wandering life, having no cities, 
houses, or fixed habitations; but dwelling in 
tents, in modern Arabie, Bedoweens. This coun¬ 
try seems commonly to be described in Scripture 
by the word Arab, which signifies, properly, in 
Hebrew, the west, or people gathered together. 
They may have taken the name of Arabim, or 
western, from their situation to the west of the 
Euphrates ; and, if so, their name Arab is prior 
to the settlement of Israel in Canaan. In Euse¬ 
bius, and authors of that and the following ages, 
the country, and greatest part of the cities beyond 
Jordan, and of what they call the Third Pales¬ 
tine, are considered as parts of Arabia. 

Arabia Petrsea extended south of the Holy Land ; 
Petra was the capital of it. This country con¬ 
tains the southern Edomites, the Amalekites,the 
Cushites (very improperly called Ethiopians by 
our translators, and other interpreters of Scrip¬ 
ture) the Hivites, the Meonians, or Maonims, &c. 
These people are at present known under the 
general name of Arabians; but it is of conse¬ 
quence to notice the ancient inhabitants of these 
districts, as they are mentioned in the text of 
Scripture. In this country, was Kades-barnea, 
Gerar, Beerslieba, Lachish, Libnali, Paran, Ar¬ 
ad, Hasmona, Oboth, Phunon, Dedan, Segor, 
&e. also, mount Sinai, where the law was given 
to Moses. 

Arabia Felix lay farther south; being bounded 
east by the Persian Gulph ; south by the ocean, 
between Africa and India; and west by the Red 
Sea. As this Arabia did not immediately ad¬ 
join to the Holy Land, it is not so frequently 
mentioned. It is thought, that the queen of 
Sheba, who visited Solomon, 1 Kings, x. 1. was 
queen of part of Arabia Felix. This country 
abounded with riches, and particularly spices. 

The Scripture mentions frequently the Arabians 
(meaning those adjoining Judea) as a powerful 


people, who valued themselves on their wisdom. 
Their riches consisted principally in flocks and 
cattle: they paid king Jehoshapliat an annual 
tribute of 7700 sheep, and as many goats. 
2 Chron. xvii. 1. The kings of Arabia furnish¬ 
ed Solomon with a great quantity of gold and sil¬ 
ver, 1 Chron. ix. 14. They loved war, but made 
it rather like thieves and plunderers, than sold¬ 
iers. They lived at liberty in the field, or the 
desert,concerned themselves little about cultivat¬ 
ing the earth, and were not very obedient to es¬ 
tablished governments. This is the idea which 
the Scripture gives us of them, Isai. xiii. 20. 
The same is their character at this day. 

The inhabitants of Arabia, who dwelt there before 
Abraham came into Canaan, were descended from 
Ham. We find there the Midianites, of the race 
of Cush, among whom Moses retired. Abime- 
lech, king of Gerar, is known in the time of 
Abraham; and the Amalekites, in the time of 
Moses. The Hivites, the Amorites, Kenites, 
Meonians or Mahonians, extended a good way 
into Arabia Petrsea; the Horim, in the mount¬ 
ains which lie south of the land of Canaan, and 
east of the Dead Sea. The Rephaim, Emim, 
Zuzim, and Zamzummim, Gen. xiv. 5; Deut. ii. 
8, 9, &c. inhabited the country called afterward 
Arabia Deserta, and peopled by the Ammonites, 
Moabites, and Edomites. 

Arabia is generally stony, rocky, and mountainous; 
principally in parts now remote from the sea, 
though formerly adjacent to it. In the course of 
ages, a vast plain has been interposed between 
the mountains, now in the midst of the country, 
and the sea, which has gradually retired. This 
is now the most fruitful and best cultivated part; 
but it is also the hottest: for up in the mountains, 
the air is much cooler than below in the plains: 
they also contain plants and animals of different 
kinds. The plain is called Tehama; or the 
levels. Vide Fragment, No. 39. 

Arabia Petrsea, and Arabia Felix, were possessed 
by the descendants of Ishmael, who were more 
particularly known by the name of Arabians. 
Vide Ishmaexites. 'The Arabians themselves 
thus relate their history: 

The first (whom they call pure and unmixed) Ara- 
b bians, descended from Cahtan, or Joktan, son of 
Eber, and brother of Peleg; who, after the 
division of languages, settled this peninsula of 
Asia. 

The second Arabians, who succeeded these, are the 
descendants of Ishmael, son of Abraham and Ha- 


22 * 
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gar, who came and settled among the ancient 
Arabians, and was father of the mixed Arabians, 
or Mota-Arabes, or Mosta-Arabes, or Ishuiacl- 
ites. [N.B. Very different from the modern 
Mosarabians, or Mostarabians, so called by the 
Spaniards, because they are Arabians blended 
with other nations.] 

The pure and ancient Arabians w r ere divided by 
tribes, as well as the sons of Ishmael j and some 
of these tribes are still in being in Arabia, others 
are lost and extinct. 

The Ishmaelites formed twelve tribes, according to 
the number of the sons of Ishmael, Gen. xxv. IS, 
14, &e. tos. Nebajoth, Kedar, Abdiel, Mibsam, 
Mishma, Dumah, Massa, Hadar, Tema, Jetur, 
Naphisb, and Kedemah: but although these peo¬ 
ple are very eareful in the preservation of their 
genealogy, yet they cannot trace it so high as 
Ishmael; they are obliged to stop at Adnan, one 
of his descendants ; the genealogy, even of Ma¬ 
homet, rises no higher. 

Besides the descendants of Ishmael, who peopled 
the greatest part of Arabia, the sons of Abraham 
and Keturah, of Lot, of Esau, of Xahor, and 
others, dwelt in the same country, and mixed 
with, or drove out, the old inhabitants. 

The inhabitants of Arabia are divided into those 
who dwell in cities, and those who live in the 
fields and deserts: the latter abide continually in 
tents, and are much more honest and subtle than 
the Arabians who live in tow ns. Of these, some 
are Gentiles, others Mussulmen; the former 
preceded Mahomet, and are called among them 
Arabians of the Bays of Ignorance ,* the others 
are those who have received the doctrines preach¬ 
ed by Mahomet: these are called Moslemoun, 
or Mussulmen, i. e. believers; these are the peo¬ 
ple who conquered, and who possess great part of 
Asia and Africa, and who founded the four 
great monarchies of the Turks, the Persians, 
Morocco, and Mogul; not to mention other les¬ 
ser kingdoms. 

Arabia Deserta is called Hegiaz, and is become the 
most celebrated of all, by reason of the cities of 
Meeea and Medina, situated in it. Arabia Pe- 
trtea is now known by the name of Hagar, or 
Hagiar; whieh signifies stone, or rock: but 
Arabia Deserta, as understood by the ancients, 
extended much farther tow ard Syria and the Eu¬ 
phrates. 

Joktan, the son of Eber, having settled in Yemen, 
erected a kingdom there, and was himself the 
< first monarch. His son, Jarab, succeeded him, 


who introduced the Arabian language, which 
borrowed its name from him, as dhl the whole 
country. The third king was Jasehab; the 
fourth Abdalsohams, sirnamed Sobas; from him, 
the old Sabamns derived their name. His descend¬ 
ants reigned in Yemen, above 2000 years before 
the rise of Mahometanism. 

The Arabians in general are cunning, witty, gener¬ 
ous, and ingenious ; lovers of eloquence and 
poetry ; but superstitious, vindictive, sanguina¬ 
ry, and given to robbeiy (i. e. of those not under 
the protection of some of themselves) whieh they 
think allowable, because Abraham, the father of 
Ishmael, say they, gave his son nothing, Gen. 
xxv. 5, 6. 

Theancient Arabians were idolaters: they worship- 
d ped a stone, says Clemens Alexandrians. Max¬ 
imus Tyrius, and the modern Arabians, aecusc 
them of the same. The black stone, which has 
the repute of having been ,from time immemorial, 
the object of their worship, is still to be seen in 
* the Caaba of Mecca. They say, this stone 
was originally white, but has wept itself black 
on account of the sins of mankind. Herodotus 
says, they had only two deities—Bacchus, and 
Venus Celestial: Bacchus, they called Urostalt; 
f and Venus, Alilat, or Alilatta. Strabo tells us, 
that they adored only Jupiter and Bacchus: 
which Alexander the Great being informed of, 
resolved to subdue them, that he might oblige 
them to worship him, as their third deity. 

The modern Arabians, descended from Ishmael, 
mention other names of the old deities adored in 
Arabia ; as, Lakiah, whom they invoked for 
rain ; Hafedali, for preservation from bad acci¬ 
dents in their journies ; and Razora, for the 
necessaries of life; Lath, or Ablat, which is a di¬ 
minutive of Abla, the true name of God ; Aza, or 
Uza, from Aziz, which signifies the mighty God. 
Menat, from Menan, distributor of favours. It 
is very probable, that they adored likewise the 
two golden antelopes, whereof there is frequent 
mention in their histories, and which were offer¬ 
ed at the temple of Mecca. The ancient Mid- 
ianites, among whom Moses retired, and was re- 
£ ceived by Jethro, worshipped Abda and Uinda. 
Urotalt, mentioned by Herodotus, denotes, prob¬ 
ably, the sun ; and AHtat, the moon. The first 
of these words, may signify the god of light; 
the second, the god, or goddess, eminently. 
Vide Absaham. 

Since the gospel was preaefaed, many Arabians 
have embraced Christianity : we know of some 


• Bibl. L Orient p. 4 77. Junan, or Jeman. 
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bishops and martyrs of Arabia ; in Origen’s 
time, a council was held there against certain 
h heretics. The Mahometans acknowledge, that 
before Mahomet, there were three tribes in the 
country, which professed'Christianity, via. those 
of Thanouk, Bahera, and Naclab. That of 
Thanouk having had some difference with their 
neighbours, on the subject of religion, retired to 
the province of Baharain, on the Persian Gulph. 
ARACEANS, or Arkites, people descended from 
Arak, son of Canaan, who dwelt in the city 
Aree, or Area, at the foot of mount Labanus. 
Josephus and Ptolemy both speak of this city. 
Antonius’ Itinerary places it between Tripolis 
1 and Antaradus. Josephus produces a fragment 
of the history of Assyria, wherein it is related, 
that the inhabitants of Arce submitted to the 
Assyrians, together with those of Sidon and old 
k Tyre. And, in another place, he says, that the 
river Sabbaticus empties itself into the Mediter¬ 
ranean, between Arce and Raphansea. This is, 
probably, the Arce mentioned in Josephus, and 
1 said to belong to the tribe of Asher, and other¬ 
wise called Antipas. In Solomon’s time, Baariah 
was intendant of the tribe of Asher, according to 
the Hebrew text, 1 Kings, iv. 16. but Josephus 
says, he was governor of the country round 
m about the city of Arce, which lies upon the sea. 

In the latter times of the Jewish commonwealth, 
n this city was part of Agrippa’s kingdom. 
ARACII, a city of Chaldea, built by Nimrod, the 
grandson of Cush, Gen. x. 8. in all probability, 
is the town of Aracca, placed by Ptolemy, in the 
Susiana, on the Tigris, below the place of its 
confluence with the Euphrates. Ammian calls 
° it Areeha. From this city, the Arectsean plains 
which abound with naphta, and sometimes take 
fire, derive their name: and, probably, from 
hence the Arabians have named Iraca, or Eraea, 
a large province of Asia, extending along both 
shores of the Tigris, an extent of twenty days’ 
journey : its breadth, eleven days’ .journey. The 
capital of this province, under the Chaldeans and 
Assyrians, was Babylon, under the princes named 
Cosroes, was Maddin; and under the Arabians, 
was Bagdat. This province is called Chaldea, 
p or Babylonia, by the Greeks and Latins. 
ARAD, or JLured, ny; a wild, ass; in Syriac, a 
dragon. 

ARAD, Arada, Aratb, Adraa, or Adra, a city, 

l h Dem. p. 8.1‘2. Thanouk. ■ Antiq. 1. ix. c. xir. 

“ Ibid. 1. viij. p. 256. » De hello, I. vii. c. xxivi 
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south of the tribe of Judah, and the land of Ca¬ 
naan, in Arabia Petriea. The Israelites having 
advanced toward Canaan, the king of Arad op¬ 
posed their passage, defeated them, and took a 
booty from them, Numb. xxi. 1. But they de¬ 
voted his country as accursed, and destroyed all 
its cities, as soon as they became masters of the 
land of Canaan. Numbers xxxiii. Arad was 
rebuilt, and Eusebius places it in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Kades, four miles distant from Malatliis, 
and twenty from Hebron. 

ARADUS, a city and island in the Mediterranean, 
on the coast of Phoenicia, over against Antara¬ 
dus. The isle of Aradus is but seven furlongs, 
or 875 paces, about, and is 200 paces distant from 
the continent. The Aradians, or Arkites, de¬ 
scendants of Canaan, dwelt at Aradus, Gen. x. 17. 
This country was promised to the Israelites: but 
they did not possess it, till perhaps, the reign of 
David, or of Solomon. 

ARAH, mu, way, path: or, daily provisions ; from 
nmx aruchah : or, to exhale ; from m riaefe. 

I. ARAH, son of Ullah, a grandson of Asher. 
1 Chron. vii. 39. 

II. Arah. His descendants returned from Baby¬ 
lon, to the number of 775. Ezra ii. 5. 

ARAM din ; elevation, magnificence ; from am ra- 
mam, or on rum ; or, one that deceives; from itot 
ramia; or, their curse; from nx arar, and the 
pronoun D am, theirs. 

ARAM, m, Ufa/*,: Heb. ram, from the same 
root. 

I. ARAM, fifth son of Shem, was the father of the. 
people of Syria, who, from him, are called Ara- 
means. There are many countries of this name, 
distinguished in Scripture, Aram Naharim, or 
Syria of the Two Rivers, that is, Mesopotamia, 
Aram of Damascus, Aram of Soba, Aram Beth- 
rohob, and Aram of Maachah; because the cities 
of Damascus, Soba, Bethrohob, and Maachah, 
were in Syria; or, at least, because Syria con¬ 
tained the provinces of Soba, Maachah, Rohob, 
&c. Homer and Hesiod call those Arameans, 
whom the more modern Greeks call Syrians. 
The prophet Amos, seems to say (ix. 7.) that 
the first Arameans dwelt in the country of Kir, 
in Iberia, where the river Cyrus runs; and that 
God brought them from thence, as he did the 
Hebrews out of Egypt: but when this happened 
is not known. Moses always calls the Syrians, 

11 De bello Jud. I. pit e. xiv. ' Antiq. I. r. c. i. p. M2. 
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and people of Mesopotamia, Arainites. The 
Arameans often warred against the Hebrews: 
David subdued them, and obliged them to pay 
him tribute. Solomon preserved the same au¬ 
thority: but, after the separation of the ten tribes, 
it does not appear that the Syrians were gene¬ 
rally subject to the kings of Israel; unless, per¬ 
haps, under Jeroboam II. who restored the king¬ 
dom of Israel to its ancient boundaries, 2 Kings, 
xiv. 25. 

II. Aram, son of Esrom, and father of Ammina- 
dab. Ruth iv. 20 ; Matt. i. 34 ; Luke iii. S3. 

ARAMITESS, min, <rup<* .• Heb. Jlramia, i. e. a 
Syrian woman. Vide Aram. The word Syria, 
conics probably from the Hebrew *m tsur, a rock, 
or fortress ; which is also the name of the city of 
Tyre, formerly very famous in Syria and Phoe¬ 
nicia. 

ARAN, px; ark ; from jnx arnn : or, song, shout¬ 
ing for joy ; from pi ranan: or, their curse ; 
from tw arar, to curse, and the affix d am, 
theirs. 

ARAN, son of Dishan, and brother of Uz, of the 
race of Esau. Gen. xxxvi. 28. 

ARAPHA, or Erepheh, n-nn ylyut: physic, or 
pardon ; from run rapha, to cure, to pardon : or, 
the mouth, or opening of the mountain ; from no 
pe, or plie, a mouth, and in ar, a mountain. 

ARAPHA, or rather Rapha, father of the giants, 
or Rapliaim. The word Rapha may likewise 
signify a giant ; possibly, the giants of Anak’s 
race, in Palestine, were called Raphaim, because 
of their gigantic stature; or of the generieal sig¬ 
nification of the name Rapha. Vide Rapha, and 
Raphaim. 

ARARAT, oiik, cifttpu: Yulg. Armenia : the curse 
of trembling; from ns arar, to curse, and bbi 
retheth, fear, trembling. Vide Armenia. Ac¬ 
cording to the Syriac, the light of him that rum; 
from nx aur, light, and by jarath, or irat, to run, 
to go out; according to others, nai ratheh, to run. 

ARARAT, a famous mountain in Armenia, on 
which the ark is said to have rested, after the 
deluge, Gen. xiii. 4. It is affirmed, but without 
proof, that some remains of Noah’s ark are still 
on the top of this mountain: but M. de Tourne- 
fort, who visited this spot, has assured me there 
was nothing like it; that the top of mount Ara¬ 
rat is inaccessible, both by reason of its great 
height, and of the snow which perpetually covers 
it. Mount Ararat is twelve leagues from Eri- 
van, east, and is situated in a vast plain, in the 
midst whereof it rises. 

i Voyage de la Boalave, p. 42. Bibl. Orient p. 404 
< Bibl. Orient, p. 404 Gioud. 


The Eastern people call mount Ararat, on which 
q the ark settled, Ar-dag, or Parmak-dagh, the 
finger mountain ; because it is straight, and 
stands by itself, like a finger held up: it is visi¬ 
ble at the distance of ten days’ journey. The 
r city of Tauris is not very distant. Tavernier 
says, there are mauy monasteries on mount Ara¬ 
rat ; that the Armenians call it Meresoussar, be¬ 
cause the ark stopped here. It is, as it were, tak¬ 
en off from the other mountains of Armenia, 
which form a long chain ; from the top to the 
middle, it is often covered with snow three or 

* four months of the year. He adds, that the 
city of Nekgivan, or Nakschivan, at three leagues 
distance from mount Ararat, is the most ancient 
in the world ; that Noah settled here, when he 
quitted the ark; that the word Nak-schivan, 
is derived from Nak, which signifies ship, and 
schivan, stopped, or settled, in memory of the 

* ark’s resting on mount Ararat. Others call 
this mountain Gioud, or Giouda, in the country 
of Moussol, or Diarbecr, in Mesopotamia, at 
the foot whereof is a village, named Tliamanin 
and Corda; by Thamanin meaning eight, in 
memory of the eight persons who came out of 
the ark; Corda denotes the Gordian mountains, 
so famou s among the ancients. We have noticed 
their opinion, who affirm, that the ark rested 
on a mountain near Apamea, in Phrygia. Vide 

“ Apamea. 

The Persians call Ararat, mount Asis ; as if they 
should say, the happy or fortunate mountain 
(which, perhaps, is not far from the etymology 
of Asia, q. d. the happy country) alluding to the 
choice which God made of it, as a port for Noah. 
The Armenians maintain, by tradition, that, since 
Noah, no one has been able to climb this mount¬ 
ain, because it is perpetually covered with snow, 
which never melts, but to make room for other 
snow, newly fallen; that Noah, when he left the 
ark, settled at Erivan, twelve leagues from Ar¬ 
arat, and that, at a league from this city, in 
a very happy aspect, that patriarch planted the 
vine, in a place which at present yields excellent 
wine. 

ARAUNAH ,or Jlruna, runs: ark; from pix arun; 
otherwise, song, joyful cry, curse. Vide Aran. 

ARAUNAH, or Oman. During the pestilenee 
which ravaged Jerusalem, the angel of the Lord 
directed the prophet Gad, to bid David come, 
and raise an altar to the Lord, in the threshing- 
floor of Araunah, the Jebusite, 1 Chron. xxL 18, 
& seq. and 2 Sam. xxiv. 18. Araunah was, 

1 Titemier, Voyage de Perse, t. i. • Idem, t 4. p. 39 
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probably, an ancient inhabitant of Jerusalem, 
whose habitation and threshing-floor, was on 
mount Moria (where afterward the temple was 
built.) David went immediately toward the 
residence of Araunah, to execute this order. 
When Araunah perceived him, he ran to meet 
him, prostrated himself before him, and asked, 
what he desired of him? David told him, he 
came to buy his threshing-floor, with intention 
to erect there an altar to the Lord, that he might 
be pleased to stop the plague: Araunah offered 
him not only the threshing-floor, but wood like¬ 
wise and oxen. Fide Frabment, No. 48 . But 
the king would not accept them, till he had set¬ 
tled their price; for, said he, “ God forbid, that 
I should offer to the Lord, that which cost me 
nothing.” David, therefore, bought the thresh¬ 
ing-floor, and the oxen, for fifty shekels of sil¬ 
ver ; to which he afterward added the ground 
about it, which belonged to Araunah, and which 
cost him in all—the whole of the two purchases 
together—as the Chronicles have it, six hundred 
shekels of gold. 

ARAXES, a celebrated river, which springs from 
mount Ararat, six miles from the source of the 
Euphrates, and falls into the Caspian sea. This 
river is so large and rapid, when swelled by the 
melted snow, that the banks raised against it, &c. 

w are carried away by it: the noise of its waters 
terrifies those who hear it: the current drives 
boats with such impetuosity, as to waft them 
half a mile in an instant. Attempts have been 
often made to build bridges over this river, but 
all have constantly been overset by its waters. 

* Notwithstanding, Paul Lucas says, that at pres¬ 
ent there is a bridge over the Araxes: also, that 
there is a tradition in the country, that the 
spring head of this river, is in the place where 
Paradise was situated. It is believed to be the 
Gihon mentioned by Moses, Gen. ii. 13. The 
name Gihon, in Hebrew, signifies to flow with 
impetuosity, as does Araxes in Greek. 

ARBACES, general of the Medes, and governor 

y of Media, under Sardanapalus, king of Assyria. 
Seeing the softness and effeminate manners of 
Sardanapalus, he could not bring himself to obey 
him any longer. He took arms, in conjunction 
with the principal officers of the Median army: 
made an alliance with Belesis, governor of Bab¬ 
ylon, and both together attacked Sardanapalus, 
with an army of 400,000 men. Arbaces was 
worsted in the three first battles fought against 


the king: hut, in the fourth, the Bactrians com¬ 
ing over to him, he fell suddenly in the night on 
Sardanapalus, and drove him from his camp: 
this prince retired to Nineveh, and gave the 
command of his army to Salamenes, his wife’s 
brother. Salamenes lost two battles against the 
conspirators, and almost all his troops. Nineveh 
was besieged three years, from a.m. 3254, to 
3257 : but this last year, the river Tigris, swell¬ 
ed in an extraordinary manner, by the rains, 
overflowed its banks, and beat down twenty-two 
furlongs, or 2550 paces, of the city wall. The 
conspirators hereupon entered the breach, and 
saluted their principal commander, Arbaces, as 
king: but Arbaces was content with having re¬ 
stored his country to its liberty, and would not as¬ 
sume the title of king. After his death, was an 
interregnum, which lasted to the year 3296, 
when Dejoees was acknowledged king of the 
Medes. 

Dr. Prideaux asserts, that Tiglath-pileser and 
Arbaces are the same persons, expressed under 
these two distinct names ; contrary to the opin¬ 
ion of archbishop Usher, who supposes one to 
have possessed Media, the other Assyria. Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus positively tells us, that Arbaces 
had Assyria, as well as Media, for his share in 
the partition of the former empire, therefore 
there is no room for a Tiglath-pileser, or a Ni- 
nus Junior distinct from him, to reign in Assyria 
during his time. Prid. Connect, part i. book i. 

ARBATTIS, J Ap£»rrc» .■ caution , answering ; 
from 3-iy aurab. 

ARBATTIS, a city of Galilee, taken and destroy¬ 
ed by Simon Maccabeus, 1 Mace. v. 23. 

ARBE, or Jlurebo, yrys a city. See Kirjathar- 
b ah, or Hebron and Mamre : the city of the four; 
from jntrabo; or, lying down; from x:n rabaiz. 

ARBE, otherwise Hebron. Arbe was, probably, 
the founder of Hebron. It was first possessed by 
giants of the race of Anak ; afterward, it was 
given to the tribe of Judah, and the property of 
it to Caleb. The Rabbins have a tradition (re¬ 
lated by St. Jerom, in his Hebrew questions on 
Genesis) that Hebron was called Arbe, i.e. four, 
because the four most illustrious patriarchs, Ad¬ 
am, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, were buried 
there ; or, as others, because four of the most 
celebrated matrons of antiquity were interred 
there, viz. Eve, Sarah, Rebeceah, and Leah; but 
there is no accounting for these Rabbinical tradi¬ 
tions. 
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All BELA, Ap£>)**.• renewing of old age ; from 
t” anr, to awuke, and n*73 bala, old age : or 
snares; from anx arab: or, the plain of God; 
from nm;*> «nd ‘w: or, 4hc locust of God; from 
TWw, a locust. 

T. ARBELA. Wc know more cities than one, of 

• this name, in Palestine. Josephus speaks of an 
Arbela, in Galilee, near Sephoris. Bacchides, 
in his way from Antioch to Judea, encamped at 
Arbela. There were caverns near Arbela, of 
difficult aeeess, whither thieves retired. Herod 
forced them from thence, but they returned, and 

a did great mischief in the country. Josephus 
says, that being sent governor of Galilee, in the 
beginning of the war against the Romans, he 

b fortified a place called Arbela. 

II. Arbela, a city in the great plain, nine miles 
from Lcgio, probably east—Eusebius and St. 
Jcrom. 

III. Arbela, a city beyond Joixlan, belonging to 
the region of Pella.—-Eusebius. 

IV. Arbela, a place mentioned, Hosea x. 1 k 
where we read in the Vulgate, sicut vastatus est 
Salmana a domo ejm, qui rindicaril Baal: 
“ As Shalmana was overcome by him who made 
war against him, after having destroyed the altar 
of Baal,” designing to describe Gideon, Judg. vi. 
25; vii. viii. 10, &c; but the Hebrew imports, 
“ As Shalman spoiled Beth-ARBEL in the day of 
battle.” Which, by some is explained, as relat¬ 
ing to the taking of the city Arbela, by Salma- 
neser: but this event is not noticed in history. 
Jerom, and the Alexandrian MS. read Jerobaal; 
and understand it, with the Vulgate, of the vic¬ 
tory obtained by Gideon over Zalmunna. 

Arbela, or Arbah-el, signifies—fine countries, coun¬ 
tries of God: for which reason, we find many 
places named Arbela. It is said, 1 Macc. ix. 2. 
that Bacchides and Alcimus came into Galilee, 
and encamped at Maseloth, which is in Arbela. 
The city Masai, or Mislieal, was in the tribe of 
Asher, near to which were very fine fields, and 
a place called Arbela, Josh. xix. 26. 

ARBITE, : from the same. 

ARCA, a city of Phoenicia. Vide Araca. It was 
allotted to the tribe of Asher. It is situated be¬ 
tween Arad and Tripolis. 

ARCE, (from Arke,) otherwise called Rekem, 
by change of pronunciation, or Petra, the capital 
of Arabia Petrrea. Vide Rekem and Petra. 

ARCH (TRIUMPHAL.) It is said, 1 Sam. xv. 
12. that Saul, after the defeat of the Amalekites, 
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erected a triumphal arch on Carmel: Eo quod 
renisset Saul in Curmelum, & n-exisset sibifor- 
nicemtriumphalem.'' The Hebrew imports, that 
“ he lifted up an hand;” in our translation, “ set 
him up a place,” i. c. a monument. We know 
not the nature or form of this monument: it 
was, probably, some heap of stones, or a column, 
to preserve the memory of this victory. The 
author of the Hebrew traditions on the books 
of Kings, says, that Saul’s triumphal arch was 
composed of branches of myrtle, palm, and olive- 
trees. The story acquires additional force, by 
this notice of the trophy; since Saul, in the 
midst of his triumph, was punished by the pre¬ 
dictions, &c. of Samuel. 

ARCHELAIS, ’Ap^-sAaio a city. 

ARCHELAIS, a city of Judea, built by Archelaus, 
ethnarch of the country, son to Herod the Great, 
some time before his exile to Vienne, in Dau- 
phiny. Probably, it stood in that large plain 
which lies on the western shore of the Jordan. 

ARCHELAUS, ’Ap^sAaaf.• prince of the people; 
from «p£wv, chief, prince, and Ka.au the people. 

I. ARCHELAUS, king of Cappadocia, father of 
Glaphyra, the wife of Alexander, son to Herod 
the Great. Archelaus was a wise and judicious 
prince; being informed of Herod’s anger against 
Alexander, his son-in-law, he came to Jerusa- 
e lem, at first seemed to adopt Herod’s passion, 
declared he was ready to divorce his daughter 
from Alexander, condemned extremely the young 
prince, and commended Herod; then-—when he 
saw the king softened, lie dexterously shifted the 
accusations from Alexander, to those who were 
about him; and Pheroras, Herod’s brother, vis¬ 
iting Archelaus, to desire him to make his peace 
with his brother, Archelaus engaged him to 
confess to Herod, that he was the cause of the 
trouble in his family, and to beg his pardon : and, 
that then, he, Archelaus, would assist him, to 
recover the king’s good graces. Thus, Arche¬ 
laus, by his prudence, re-established peace in 
Herod’s court, and reconciled him to his sons, 
Alexander and Aristobulus, and to Pheroras, 
his brother. 

Some time after, Alexander being aeeused to Her¬ 
od, of designing to retire, with his wife, to her 
father, Archelaus, and having owned this, Herod 
conceived great suspicions against Archelaus; 
and, in the last assembly convened by him at 
Berytus, where the death of Alexander and 
Aristobulus was determined, he would not suffer 
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Arehelaus to be present, though the emperor, 
Augustus, had expressly written that he should 
be. Vide Alexander. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xvi. 
cap. 16. in Jim, and cap. 17. initio. De Bello, 
lib. i. cap. 17. 

II. Ahcheiatjs, son of Herod the Great, and 
Maltace, his fifth wife. Herod having put to 
death his sons Alexander, Aristobulus, and Anti¬ 
pater, and expunged out of his will Herod Anti- 
pas, whom he had declared king, he substituted 
Arehelaus, and gave Antipas the title of tetrarch 
only. Antiq. lib. xvii. cap. 10 . After the death of 
Herod, Arehelaus ordered that king’s will to he 
read, wherein he, Arehelaus, was declared king, 
on condition that Augustus consented. Hereup¬ 
on the assembly cried, « Long live king Arche- 
laus!” and the soldiers promised the same fidel¬ 
ity to him, as they had shewn to his father. Ar- 
chelaus buried his father magnificently, came to 
Jerusalem, and there mourned seven days, ac¬ 
cording to custom. He then gave a splendid en¬ 
tertainment to the people. He went to the tem¬ 
ple, harangued the multitude, promised them 
good treatment, and declared, he would not as¬ 
sume the title of king till the emperor had con¬ 
firmed it. am. 4001; ante a.d. 3. 

The people, notwithstanding, tumultuously de¬ 
manded the execution of those who advised Her¬ 
od to slay certain zealots, that had pulled down 
a golden eagle from one of the temple gates. 
They also required Arehelaus to divest Joazas 
of the high-priesthood; and they vehemently 
reproached the memory of the late king. Arche- 
laus sent troops to suppress the mutineers, who 
killed near 3000 of them, about the temple. 
After this, he embarked at Csesarea, for Rome, 
to procure from Augustus the confirmation of 
Herod’s will. Antipas, his brother, went to 
Rome likewise, to dispute his title, pretending 
that Herod’s first will should be preferred to his 
last, which, said he, was made by him when his 
understanding was not entire. 

The two brothers, Arehelaus and Antipas, procured 
able orators to display their pretensions before 
the emperor; and when they had done speaking, 
Arehelaus threw himself at Augustus’ feet; Au¬ 
gustus gently raised him, said he would do noth¬ 
ing contrary to Herod’s intention, or his interest: 
but, refused to decide this affair at that time. 
Some time afterward, the Jews sent a solemn 
embassy to Rome, to desire Augustus would per¬ 
mit them to live according to their own laws, and 
upon the footing of a Roman province ; without 
being subject to kings of Herod’s family, but 
only to the governors of Syria. Augustus heard 
them, and likewise heard Arehelaus in reply; then 
broke up the assembly without declaring himself, 
voi. i. 23 
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After some days, he sent for Arehelaus, gave him 
the title, not of king, but of ethnarch, with one 
moiety of the territories whieh his father, Her¬ 
od, had enjoyed; promising him the crown like¬ 
wise, if his good couduct deserved it. Arehelaus 
returned to Judea, and, under pretence that he 
had countenanced the seditious against him, he 
deprived Joazas of the high-priesthood, and gave 
that dignity to his brother Eleazar. He govern¬ 
ed Judea with so much violence, that, after sev¬ 
en years, the chiefs of the Samaritans and Jews 
accused him before Augustus: the emperor im¬ 
mediately sent for his agent, at Rome, and with¬ 
out condescending to write to Arehelaus, he com¬ 
manded the agent to depart instantly for Judea, 
and order Arehelaus to Rome, to give an account 
of his conduct. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xvii. cap. 
ult. & de Bello, lib. i. cap. 6 . 

On this prince’s arrival at Rome, the emperor call¬ 
ed for his accusers, and permitted him to defend 
himself; which he did so insufficiently, that 
Augustus banished him to "Vienne, in Gaul; 
where he continued, in exile, to the end of his 
life ; the year whereof is not veiy well known. 
Antiq. lib. xvii. cap. ult. & lib. ii. de Bello, 
cap. 6 . 

ARCHEYITES, xrirw long: from yin eree: other¬ 
wise, that cure, from ronx arocah. 

ARCHI, '3ix, «pvia0<&pw0 .* length, or extent; from 

J nx araeh: also, health .- otherwise, a scar ; 
rom ronx aruca. 

ARCHI, a city of Manasseh, beyond Jordan, 
Josh. xvi. 2 . 

ARCHIPPUS, the chief of the stables, or master 
of the horse; from olfX mv > chief or prince, and 
< Tmot, a horse. 

ARCHIPPUS: of whom St.Paul speaks. Col. iv. 
17. Some are of opinion he was bishop of Co- 
losse; others, only deacon of that church. The 
Apostolical Constitutions, lib. vii. cap. 46. de¬ 
scribe him as bishop of Laodicea, in Phrygia. 
The Greeks observe his festival, November 22 ; 
and say, he suffered martyrdom at Colosse, in 
the reign of Nero. The Latins honour him 
March 22 . 

ARCHISYNAGOGUS, elite/’ of the synagogue : 
the title of an officer among the Jews. There 
were generally, in the synagogues, many men of 
eminence, who presided in them; and in all as¬ 
semblies held in them. Their number depend¬ 
ed on the extent of the cities where they were, 
or on the number of the people who frequented 
the synagogue. In some synagogues there might 
be seventy elders, who presided; in others, per¬ 
haps, ten 5 in others four or five; or no more 
than one head, or Jlrchisynagogus. They are 
sometimes called angels, or princes, of the syn*- 
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agoguq, by the Jews (see Angeis) likewise 
Chachamim, i. e. wise men. They presided in 
the religious assemblies, and invited those to speak 
who were thought capable of that office; they 
also judged of affairs relating to money, of thefts, 
and some other matters. They had a right to 
inflict whipping on those convicted of acting con¬ 
trary to the law. They likewise could excom¬ 
municate and expel from the synagogue those 
who deserved this punishment. Fide Basnage’s 
Hist, of the Jews, lib. vii. cap. 7. & Yitringa de 
Synagog. Mention is made of this officer in an 
epistle of the emperor Adrian, cited by Vo- 
piscus Saturnin, cap. 8 ; Nemo illo (in Egypto) 
JLrchisynagogus Judceorum. 

ARCHITRICLINUS, 3 Ap%npiK/uvat '■ prince of the 
triclinium, or three beds; from «p head, or 
chief; three ; and xA/vij, a bed, or couch. 

ABCHITRICLINUS, which is generally translat¬ 
ed steward, signifies rather the master, or in- 
tendant of the feast; one, says Gaudentius, of 
Brescia, tract, ix. who is the husband’s friend, 
and commissioned to conduct the order and econ¬ 
omy of the feast. He gave directions to the 
servants superintended every thing, [commanded 
the tables to be covered, or to be cleared of the 
dishes, as he thought proper: from whence his 
name, as regulator of the triclinium, or festive 
board. He tasted the wine, and distributed it 
to the guest s. The author of Ecclesiasticus thus 
describes this office, chap, xxxii. 1,2 : “If thou 
be made the master of a feast, lift not thyself up, 
but be among them as one of the rest; take dil¬ 
igent care of them, and so sit down. And when 
thou hast done all thy office, take thy place, that 
thou mayest be merry with them, and receive a 
crown for the well-ordering of the feast.” This 
office is mentioned, John ii. 8, 9. Theophylact 
has a pretty remark here: “ That no one,” says 
he, “ might suspect that their taste was vitiated, 
by having drunk to excess, so as not to know 
water from wine, our Saviour orders it to be 
first carried to the governor of the feast, who 
certainly was sober; for those who on these oc¬ 
casions are intrusted with this office, observe 
the strictest sobriety, that they may be able 
properly to regulate the whole.” 

ARCTURUS, signifies, properly, the bear’s tail, 
and denotes a star, behind the great bear’s tail, 
the rising and setting whereof presaged, as was 
.said, storms and bad weather. 

Arcturus signum sum omnium quam acerrimum. 

VehemeoB sum, s(km exorior, c&m ocoido, vehementior. 

Plaut. in Rudente, Prolog. 

Job is thought to speak of Arcturus, or the bear, 
under the name of Ash (&p) chap. xi. 9. 
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ARD, or Jlred, Tin, <*.?*$: one that commands; from 
ten rada: or, he that descends; from ivjarud. 

I. ARD, youngest son of Benjamin, Gen. xlvi. 21. 

II. Akd, son of Gera, the son of Benjamin, Gen. 
xlvi. 21. 

III. Ard, son of Bela, of the tribe of Benjamin, 
head of a family. Numb. xxvi. 40. 

ARDON, son of Caleb and Azuba, 1 Chron. ii. 18. 

ARELI, 'Ston, the same as Ariel, the light 

of God ,* from nu, aur, light, and *?« el, God: or, 
the vision of God; from'm rai, or run raali, 
vision, Ac. 

ARELI, youngest son of Gad, Gen. xlvi. 16. 

AREOPAGUS, the place, or court, in which the 
Areopagites, the celebrated and supreme judges 
of Athens, assembled. [It was on an eminence, 
formerly almost in the middle of the city; at 
present it is out of Athens. There are some 
small remains of the foundation of buildings up¬ 
on it still visible; but nothing whereby to de¬ 
termine its form or construction, as appears from 
Stuart’s Ruins of Athens.] It is said the judges 
pronounced sentence in the dark, that they might 
not be affected by the sight of the persons engag¬ 
ed in the prosecution. 

St. Paul having preached at Athens against the 
plurality of gods, and declared, that he came to 
reveal to the Athenians that God whom they 
adored without knowing him, was carried be¬ 
fore the Areopagites, as the introducer of a new 
religion, Acts xvii. 19, 22, A seq. he spoke there 
with so much wisdom, that lie converted Diony¬ 
sius, one of the judges, and was dismissed, with¬ 
out any interference on their part. 

[Areopagus, signifies, the hill of Mars. (Mars, it 
is said, was one of the first tried here.) Our 
translation, by giving the import of this title 
“ Mars’ hill”—has lost the correct representa¬ 
tion of the passage; since Mars’ hill might not 
be a court of justice; and besides this, the station 
of Dionysius, as one of the Areopagites, is lost 
on the reader.] 

AREOPOLIS, the same as Ar, or Ariel, or Rab- 
bath-Moab. See Ar. 

ARETAS, ’A*>er*f .• from aLpm, one that is agreea¬ 
ble, that pleases, that is virtuous. 

I. ARETAS, king of Arabia. There were many 
princes of this name: Josephus, Antiq. lib. xiv. 
cap. 2,3,4. speaks of a king Aretas, Antipater’s 
great friend, who not only received Hircanus, the 
high-priest and prince of the Jews, when dispos¬ 
sessed of his dignity by bis brother Aristobulus, 
but likewise undertook to reinstate him: he 
marched against Aristobulus, with an army of 
50,000 Arabians, defeated him, and obliged him 
to fly to Jerusalem, whither Aretas followed, 
and besieged him, a.m 3939 ; ante a.d. 65. 
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The city was already in possession of the king 
of the Arabians, and Aristobulus continued mas¬ 
ter of the temple only, where he defended him¬ 
self, with the priests, when Scaurus, sent by 
Pompey, came to Damascus: Aristobulus and 
Hircanus sent ambassadors to him, and promis¬ 
ed large sums of money to engage him in their 
party: Scaurus preferred the oilers of Aristobu¬ 
lus, whose wealth and liberality were well known 
to him $ and in consequence, he obliged Aretas 
to quit the siege of the temple, threatening, in 
case of his refusal, to declare him an enemy to 
the Roman people. Aretas, therefore, returned 
into his own country, but not without interrup¬ 
tions : for Aristobulus marched against him and 
Hircanus, with a powerful army, and attacking 
him in a place called Papyron, killed about 7000 
of his men. 

Three or four years afterward, Scaurus, whom 
Pompey had left governor of Judea, marched 
against Aretas ; but as he could not reach Pe¬ 
tra, the capital of Arabia Deserta, by reason of 
the difficulty of the ways, he pillaged the neigh¬ 
bouring places. His troops at last suffering by 
famine, he deputed Antipater to Aretas, to en¬ 
gage him to make a peace, and to pay a sum of 
money, to prevent the farther ravaging of his 
country. Aretas gave 300 talents, and so the 
war ended, as much to the advantage of Scaurus 
as of Aretas. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiv. cap. 9. & 
de Bello, lib. i. cap. 6. 

II. Aretas, called before, JEneas, king of Ara¬ 
bia, son, or grandson, to him of whom we have 
been speaking, succeeded Obodas in the king¬ 
dom of Arabia. Antiq. lib. xvi. cap. 15. One 
Syllseus having prejudiced Augustus against him, 
by accusing him of having assumed the crown of 
Arabia, without waiting for the emperor’s con¬ 
sent, he was for some time very much perplexed, 
not being within distance of vindicating himself, 
and confuting the calumnies of his enemy. But 
the emperor having at length discovered the 
impostures of Syllseus, confirmed Aretas in the 
kingdom. Antiq. lib. xvi. cap. 16. Herod An- 
tipas married Aretas’ daughter, a.m. 3998; but 
some time after divorced her; and took Hero- 
dias, his sister-in-law, his brother Philip’s wife. 
Aretas’ daughter retiring to her father, he de¬ 
clared war against Antipas, under pretence of 
difficulties concerning the limits of Gamala: 
and Antipas was entirely defeated. All the 
world thought this a just punishment for the 
murder of John Baptist, whom Herod had be¬ 
headed for his reproof of his incest. Antiq. 
lib. xviii. cap. 7. 

33 * 


Antlp aa wrote to Tiberius an account of this war, 
and what had happened ; which so provoked the 
emperor, that he ordered Yitellius, then governor 
of Syria, to make war against Aretas, and if he 
could take him alive, to send him in person if 
not, to send his head: Yitellius advanced with 
his army to Ptolemais ; and the Jews entreating 
him not to pass through their country with his 
troops, by reason of the images borne in their 
standards, he marched through the great plain, 
designing, in all probability, to pass the Jordan 
at Scythopolis. Vitellius himself, went with his 
friends to Jerusalem, where he continued three 
days. During his stay here, news was brought 
of Tiberius’ death, and of Caius’ elevation to 
the empire. Whereupon Vitellius commanded 
liis army to return, being unwilling to begin 
this war without orders from the new em¬ 
peror. 

The year following, a.d. 38, the apostle Paul, 
who had been some time at Damascus, and 
preached the gospel with much zeal, was perse¬ 
cuted by the Jews of that city, which was then 
under the dominion of Aretas ; they prevailed 
with the governor to keep the gates shut day 
and night, to prevent Paul from escaping : but 
he, being informed of their design, was let down 
in a basket over the city walls by the brethren: 
and so happily avoided their snares. Acts ix. 33, 
34, &c- 3 Cor. xi. 13. 

ARETH, or Hareth, a forest of Judah, 1 Sam. 
xii. 5. Here, David secured himself from Saul. 

ARGOB, sjns : a turf of earth ; from an regeb ; 
or fat land, or curse of the well; from tin arar , 
a curse, and xai geba, a well; or, exalted light; 
from -ns« aur, light, and nai gdbah, or gebah, 
elevation, height. 

l. ARGOB, a district beyond Jordan, in the half¬ 
tribe of Manasseh, and in the country of Bashan, 
one of the most fruitful territories on the other 
side Jordan. In this district were the sixty 
towns called Havotk-Jair, which had walls and 
gates, without reckoning villages and hamlets, 
not enclosed. There arc some remains of the 
word Argob, Ragaba, a city beyond Jordan. 

H. Argob, the capital of the region of Argob, 
Deut. iii. 4,14; and 1 Rings, iv. 13. Eusebius 
says, that Argob was fifteen miles from Gerasa, 
west. It is probably the same as Ragab, or Ra¬ 
gaba, mentioned in the Mishna, in Menachoth, 
viii. 3. and Josephus, Antiq. lib. xiii. cap. 33. 
The Samaritan translation, instead of Argob, 
generally puts Rigoba. 

m. Argob, a place in Samaria, near the royal 
palace, where Pekah, son of Remaliah, assae- 
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sfnated Pekahiah, son of Menahem, king of Is¬ 
rael, 2 Kings, xt. 25. 

ARIAL, Sk'wc the Uon of God; from mx ariah, 
a lion, and bn el, God. 

ARIAL of Moab. There are two Ariah of Moab, 
mentioned in Scripture, which are the same 
city: Ar, or Areopolis, the capital of Moab, 
was divided by the river Arnon, into two towns. 
Vide Ar. 

II. Arial, is understood of the altar of burnt of¬ 
ferings j or, of the city of Jerusalem, Isai. xxix. 
1, 2, 7 ; Ezek. xl. 15, 16. Ariel literally signi¬ 
fies a lion of God; a very great lion. 

III. Ariax, Eusebius says, is the name of an idol 
worshipped by the Moabites; whose capital city 
was Ariel. Euseb. in Ariel. 

ARIARATHE8, king of Cappadocia, son of an¬ 
other Ariarathes. He of whom we are speak¬ 
ing, was expelled his dominions, by Orophernes, 
and was restored by the Romans, a.m. 3846. 
Appian. Syriac, p. 118. Polyb. Legat. 120. The 
Roman senate wrote to him, in favour of the 
Jews, about a.m, 3861, 1 Mace. xv. 22. 

ARIDAI, 'tik : a lion abounding; from rrix ari¬ 
ah, a Uon, and 'i di, abundance. A Persian 
word} its true etymology not known. 

ARIDAI, ninth son of Haman, who, with his 
brethren, was hanged on a gibbet, Esth. ix. 9. 

ARIDATHA, xrn”ix: the law of the lion ; from 
mx ariah, a lion, and m dath, a law: or, the 
law of the curse; from *nx arar, a curse. A 
Persian name, its true etymology not known. 

ARIDATHA, sixth son of Haman, Esth. ix. 9. 

ARIEL, Vide Ariae. 

ARIEIi, mx: lion: otherwise, light of the Lord; 
from wx aur, light, and n 'jah, the Lord. 

ARIMANON, a city of refuge behind Jordan : 
probably the same as Ramotli, in Gilead, Joshua 
xxi. 38. Antiq. lib. iv. cap. 7. 

ARIMATHjEA, : a lion dead to the 

Lord; from mx ariah, a lion, run muth, death, 
and re jah, the Lord : or, the light of the death 
of the Lord; from wx aur, light, &c. or, sim¬ 
ply, Hamath, or Ramah, deration; from Don ra- 
mam. 

ARIMATHJEA, orRamatha,a city, from whence 
came Joseph, the counsellor, mentioned Luke 
xxiii. M). St. Jerom, in Epitaphio Pauhe, 
places it between Lydda and Joppa. Modern 
travellers mention a city, called Ramatha, be¬ 
tween Joppa and Jerusalem, on a mountain. 
The name Ramatha, whence Arimathsea, signi¬ 
fies height: hut this place is very different from 
Ramatiiaiin-Zophim, Samuel's country. Arima- 
thsea lay west of Jerusalem, apd Ramathaim 


north, in the mountains of Ephraim, 1 Sam. i. 1. 
Besides, the way which Saul travelled, when seek¬ 
ing his father's asses, will not allow us to place 
Ramathaim west of Jerusalem ; for, he set out 
from Gibeah, from thence he advanced north to 
the mountains of Ephraim; then he turned to 
Shalisha, west of Jerusalem, and passed through 
the land of Shalim, or Salem ; i. e. the country 
about Jerusalem; proceeding toward the east, 
he went through the tribe of Benjamin; and, 
intending to return toward Gibeah, he came 
north into the land of Zuph, or Zophim, near 
Ramathaim-Zophim, where he spoke with Sam¬ 
uel. (It is my opinion, that the city Ramathaim- 
Zophim, is the same as Ramah, near Bethel, 
four leagues distant from Jerusalem, 1 Kings, 
x. 2, 3.) When he went from thence, Samuel 
told Saul, that as he returned to Gibeah, he 
would meet two men, who came fVom Rachel's 
sepulchre, in the neighbourhood of Bethlehem, 
and by these he would be informed, that his fa¬ 
ther’s asses were found ; that a little farther he 
should meet three men, going on piigrim&ge to 
Bethel ; and that, at last, he should come to an 
eminence above Gibeah, which was then in pos¬ 
session of the Philistines. 

ARIOCH, or Ariuch, "jvw: long, great, tall ; from 
yw arait ; otherwise, your lion ; from mx ariah, 
a Uon, and the affix -| ca, yours. 

I. ARIOCH, king—of the Elicians, according to 
the V ulgate,—of the Elymseans, according to the 
Syriac. We find Arioch, king of Ellasar, Gen. 
xiv. 1. Of the country of the Elicians, we have 
no knowledge ; of the Elymreans or Elamites 
we have; it is that of the ancient Persians. 
Judith, i. 6. mentions a battle between Arphax- 
ad, king of the Medes, and Nabuchodonozor, king 
of Assyria, fought at Ragau, near the Tigris anu 
Euphrates, in the plain of Arioch, king of the 
Elimeans. 

U. Arioch, king—-of Pontus, according to the 
Hebrew,—of Ellasar, according to the para- 
phrast Jonathan ; according to the Syriac—of 
Telassar. Telassar was a province beyond the 
Euphrates, toward Armenia; for, Isaiah xxxvii. 
1, 2. speaks of the children of Eden at Telassar. 
Arioch was in league with Chedorlaomer, in the 
war against the kings of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
Gen. xiv. 1, Ac. 

III. Arioch, general of king Nebuchadnezzar’s 
troops, Dan. ii. 15. Vide Daxiel. 

ARISAI, 'D'in: spouse, a Persian word, its ety¬ 
mology not in the Hebrew. 

ARISAI. the seventh son of Haman, hanged with 
his father and his brethren. Esther ix. 9. 
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ARISSA, the wife of Japheth, according to a tra¬ 
dition in the East. Euseb. patriarch of Alex. tom. 
i. Annal. 

ARISTARCHUS, a good prince; from 

*fMSV*P£fcai, I govern well; compounded of dfisx, 
good, well, best, and *pvi», I govern. 

ARISTARCHUS, mentioned by St. Paul, Col. it. 
10; and Philemon, v. 34. and in the Acts of the 
Apostles, chap. xix. & xx. 5; xxvii. 3 . He was 
a Macedonian, a native of Thessalonica. He 
accompanied St. Paul to Ephesus, and continu¬ 
ed with him the two years of his abode there, 
partaking in all his labours and dangers. He 
was near being killed in a tumult raised by the 
Ephesian goldsmiths. He left this city with the 
apostle, and accompanied him into Greece, and 
Asia, and to Rome. Ado, and the Roman mar- 
tyrology, call him bishop of Thessalonica: but 
the Greeks say, he was bishop of Apamea, in 
Syria, and was beheaded, with St. Paul, at Rome, 
under Nero. 

ARISTEAS, from apira;. best. 

ARISTEAS, author of the histoiy, or rather ro¬ 
mance, concerning the version of the Septuagint 
(i. e. of its inspiration, the seventy cells, for the 
Seventy Interpreters, &e. Fide Septuagint) 
of whose origin, age, and country, we are stran¬ 
gers. He calls himself an Egyptian, one of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus’ life-guard, a favourite of 
this prince, and an Heathen. But, in his work 
and diseourses, we easily discover the sentiments, 
language, and expressions of a Jew. We know 
not when he lived; whether under Philadelphus, 
king of Egypt, or Philometor, as is differently 
related; or later. Dodwel, in his Dissertation 
on Aristeas, eap. i. thinks he lived after Philo: 
the first writer who mentions a translation of 
the Scriptures into Greek, by the direction of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. Aristobulus, supposed 
to be a Jew of the Peripatetic sect of philoso¬ 
phers, eited in Eusebius, Praparat. Evangel, lib. 
iii. eap. 9. speaks likewise of this translation: 
but he names neither Aristeas, nor Philo. Jo¬ 
sephus, the historian, is the first who has partic¬ 
ularly mentioned him. This is sufficient here, to 
show, that what is said of Aristeas, is very per¬ 
plexed and fabulous. 

ARISTOBULUS,'ApiwjSsAof.- a good counsellor, 
good advice; from «p«■*, well, good, and |SsAs, 
counsel. 

I. ARISTOBULUS, a Jew, of the race of the 
priests, a philosopher, and preceptor to Ptolemy, 
king of Egypt, 3 Mace. i. 10. Clemens, of Alex¬ 


andria, lib. i. Stromat. cites the first book of Ar¬ 
istobulus, dedicated to king Philometor, wherein 
he affirms, that before the translation procur¬ 
ed by Demetrius Phalereus, there was another, 
out of which Pythagoras and Plato had borrowed 
many of their opinions. Anatolius, quoted in 
Eusebius, Hist. Ecel. lib. vii. cap. S3, says, this 
Aristobulus was one of the Seventy Interpreters, 
and that he wrote comments on the books of 
Moses; which he dedicated to Ptolemy, the son 
of Lagus, and to his son Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
Clemens and Eusebius, believe this to be the Ar¬ 
istobulus mentioned in the preface to the second 
book of Maccabees, called, “ king Ptolemy’s mas¬ 
ter, who was of the stock of the anointed priests,” 
i. e. of the priests of the God of Israel, consecrat¬ 
ed by holy unction. Clem. Alex. v. Stromat. 
Euseb. Hist. Ecel. lib. iii. cap. 9. 

It is generally asserted, that the Ptolemy to whom 
Aristobulus was preceptor, was sirnamed Philo¬ 
metor. The letter wherein we find his name, is 
dated in the year 188 of the Greeks; or a.m. 
3880. Philometor died a.m. 3860, twenty years 
before; notwithstanding which, Aristobulus may 
be styled this prince’s preceptor, as having held 
that office. But the difficulty lies here: how 
shall we say, that Aristobulus lived to 3880, 
since he dedicated books to Ptolemy, the son of 
Lagos, who died in 3730—160 years before ? He 
must have been, at least, twenty years of age, 
when he composed and dedicated these books; 
so, that in 3880, he would have been a hundred 
and eighty years old, which seems incredible. 
"We had better, therefore, acknowledge, that the 
Aristobulus in the Maccabees is not him of whom 
Clemens and Eusebius speak ; or, that the latter 
is a spurious author, under whose name sev¬ 
eral works were published, written long since the 
Maccabees, and unknown to all the ancients be¬ 
fore Clemens. 

H. Aristobvu s, of whom St. Paul speaks, Rom. 
xvi. 11. was, according to the modern Greeks, 
brother to Barnabas. They say.—he was one of 
the seventy disciples;—was ordained a bishop, 
by Barnabas, or by Paul, whom he followed in 
his travels; was sent into England, w here he la¬ 
boured very much, made many converts, and at 
last died. They keep his festival, March 13,16. 
and, again, Oetober 31. 

Others have doubted, whether Aristobulus, of 
whom St. Paul speaks, was a Christian; be¬ 
cause Paul does not salute him, but those only 
who met in his house. Vide Paneum im Bom. 
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xvi. 11. Others ^uess him to be the same with 
Zebedee: but it is to no purpose to crowd to¬ 
gether fables ; we know nothing certain concern¬ 
ing him. 

III. Aristobulus, otherwise called Judas (and 
Philelleu, or lover of the Greeks) son of Hircanus, 
and grandson of Simon Maccabeus, high-priest 
and prince of the Jews, gave proofs of his valour, 
in his father's life time, during the siege of 
Samaria, which lasted for a whole year, from 
3894, to 3895, which he directed, together with 
his brother Antigonus. Antiq. lib. xiii. cap. 18. 
After that eity was taken, Hircanus demolished 
it, and cast the materials into the brooks which 
run along the foot of the mountain on which it 
was built. Three years afterward, a.m. 3898, 
Hircanus died, and Aristobulus succeeded him: 
but he reigned one year only. He imprisoned 
his mother, and three of his brothers; cruelly 
starved his mother in her confinement, but gave 
his brother Antigonus a large share of the gov¬ 
ernment. Antiq. lib. xiii. cap. 19. 

He made war with the Itureans, a people descend¬ 
ed from Jethur, a son of Ishmael, who dwelt in 
Arabia, beyond Jordan, between Damascus, to 
the north, and the half-tribe of Manasseh, to 
the south. He subdued them, and forced them 
to receive circumcision, by offering them the 
alternative, cither of embracing Judaism, or of 
quitting their country: they chose to remain, 
and perform what was imposed. He procured 
the death of his brother Antigonus, by a tragi¬ 
cal accident in Strato’s tower. Vide Airrioo- 
NUS. 

No sooner had Aristobulus committed this crime, 
but severe repentance seized him; which con¬ 
tributed not a little to increase his indisposition, 
and to shorten his life. One day, when a ser¬ 
vant was carrying out some blood, which this 
prince had vomited, he accidentally let it fall on 
that very spot where the marks of Antigonus’ 
blood were still visible. They who saw this, 
made a great outcry, which was heard by the 
king; who, inquiring the cause, and understand¬ 
ing what it was, it so affected him, that, with 
many tears and sighs, he broke out into this 
exclamation: “ Great God! thou dost revenge 
very justly the fratricide which I have com¬ 
mitted ! How long will my guilty soul be thus 
confined within my body ?” Directly as he had 
pronounced these words, he expired, a.m. 3899. 
fie was succeeded by his brother, Alexander Jan- 
nteus, whom Salome (or Alexandra) wife of 


Aristebulns, took out of prison immediately after 
the king’s death. 

IV. Aristobulus, son of Alexander, and grandson 
of Aristobulus, second son of Alexander Jannse- 
us; his mother was Alexandra, daughter of Hir¬ 
canus : Mariamne, wife of Herod the Great, was 
his sister. Aristobulus was one of the handsom¬ 
est princes of his time. As he was the last of 
the Asmonean family, Herod, his brother-in-law, 
exerted himself to prevent his possessing the high- 
priesthood, which he had, by birth, a right to 
expect. Nevertheless, being overpowered by the 
solicitations of his wife Mariamne,and his mother- 
in-law Alexandra, he invested young Aristobulus 
with this dignity, who was then but seventeen 
years of age. Antiq. lib. xv. cap. 2, 3. Nev¬ 
ertheless, having observed in the people too 
great an inclination toward this young prince, he 
conceived such jealousy of him, that he resolved 
to procure his destruction; for which he found 
an opportunity at Jericho: Aristobulus desiring 
to bathe, with other young people, in a conser¬ 
vatory of water, near the palace, Herod gave or¬ 
ders secretly, to have him drowned, by plung¬ 
ing him under water, as if in mere diversion: 
a.m. 3970 ; ante a.d. 34. Aristobulus had not 
been high-priest a whole year. Antiq. lib. xvi. 
cap. 3. 

Y. Aristobulus, son of Herod the Great and 
Mariamne, and brother to Alexander. The ill 
fortune of these two brothers was common, and 
the events of their lives were constantly inter¬ 
mixed. Antiq. lib. xvi. cap. ult. & lib. i. de Bello, 
cap. 17. Vide Alexander. 

ARIUS, or Areus, king of Sparta, mentioned, 
1 Mace. xii. 7. and, in Josephus, Antiq. lib. xii. 
cap. v. This prince wrote a letter to the high- 
priest, Onias, the contents whereof are given, 
1 Maccabees, xii. 20. One particularity in it, 
is, that the Lacedemonians were acknowledged 
brethren to the Jews, i. e. were sprung from the 
same origin, having Abraham for their father. 
Hereupon the reader may see Calmet’s Disser¬ 
tation concerning the relation between the Jews 
and Spartans, in the beginning of the books of 
Maccabees. The reader may, likewise, if he 
pleases, consult Scaliger on this subject, Canon. 
Isagog. p. 332. Bocnart in Chanaan. lib. i. cap. 
22. Huet. in Demonstr. Evang. prop. iv. sect. 
10; and, more particularly, Selden, in his second 
book de Synedriis, cap. iii. sect. 5; and, Grotius in 
loc. Anus’ letter was written on a square piece 
of paper, the seal was an eagle, holding a dragon 
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In his claws. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xii. cap. 5. The 
date of this letter we do not know, nor to which 
Onias it was addressed, or by what Anus it was 
written : but we know that Onias HI. was made 
high-priest, a.m. 3805, and wa9 deposed in 
3829; and that Anus II. king of Lacedemon, 
reigned after the year 5*9, from the foundation 
of Rome, which corresponds to a.m. 3805. He 
died at eight years of age. Acrotatus II. was 
his father and predecessor, and Leonidas, the 
son of Cleonymus, was his successor: so that, 
if this letter be his, it must be rather from his 
council, than from himself, since he died so 
young. We know, also, another Arius, king of 
Lacedemon, who is more celebrated in history. 
In his reign, we find Onias I. who was high- 
priest from a.m. 3682, to 3702: and, as Arius I. 
began to reign in 3700, we may fix the epoch of 
this letter, under Onias I. in the first or second 
year of this Arius. 

ARK (Noah’s) in Hebrew, nan thebat. Gram. 
KiEwtoj, a chest; or A a coffer. The term 
used by Moses is different from the common 
name whereby he describes a coffer. He uses 
the same Hebrew word thebat, when speaking 
of the little basket wherein he was exposed upon 
the Nile, from whence some have thought, the 
ark was of wicker work. It was a sort of bark, 
in shape and appearance much like a chest, or 
trunk. The ancients inform us, that the Egyp¬ 
tians used barks made of bulrushes, on the Nile, 
which w ere so light, as to be carried on their 
shoulders, when they met with falls of water, 
which prevented their passage. See Herodot. 
lib. ii. Diodor. lib. i. Plin. lib. vii. cap. 56. & 
lib. xiii. cap. 11. 

As to Noah’s Ark, it was, in all probability, in 
form like these Egyptian boats, but infinitely 
larger. If we reckon the Hebrew cubit at 
twenty-one inches, Noah’s ark was 512 feet 
long, 87 wide, and 52 feet high ; and the inter¬ 
nal capacity of it was 357,600 cubical cubits. 
If we suppose the cubit to be only eighteen 
inches, its length was *50 feet, its width 75 feet, 
and its height *5 feet. Its figure was an oblong 
square, but the covering might have a decliv¬ 
ity to earry off water. Its length exceeded that 
of most churches in Europe. The height might 
be divided into four stories, allowing three cu¬ 
bits and a half to the first; seven to the second ; 
eight to the third ; and five and a half to the 
fourth j and allotting five cubits, for the thick¬ 
ness of the top and bottom, and the floors. 

The first story might be the bottom, or what is 
called the hold of ships; the second might be a 


granary, or magazine; the third might con¬ 
tain the beasts ; and the fourth the fowls. But 
the hold not being reckoned as a story, and 
serving only as a conservatory of fresh water, 
Moses says, there were but three stories in the 
ark: and when interpreters say four, they in¬ 
clude the hold. Some reckon as many stables 
as there were kinds of beasts, which is not nec¬ 
essary ; because many kinds of birds and beasts, 
which use the same food, might live very well 
together. 

The number of beasts received into the ark is not 
so great as some have imagined. We know 
about a hundred and forty or an hundred and 
fifty species of quadrupeds; of birds, more in 
number, but smaller in size; of reptiles, thirty 
or forty species. We know not of more than six 
speeies of beasts larger than a horse; very few 
equal to a horse, and many much smaller, even 
under the size of a sheep: so that all the four- 
footed beasts, including 3650 sheep, if they be 
supposed necessary for the nourishment of sueh 
animals as live on flesh, at the rate of ten sheep 
daily, scarce occupy more room than 120 oxen, 
3730 sheep, and 80 wolves. 

Among birds, few are larger than a swan, and 
most are less. 

Reptiles, or creeping animals, are generally small: 
many can live in the water, and these it might 
not be neeessary to receive into the ark. 

All the beasts might easily have been lodged in 36 
stables, and all the birds in as many lofts ; al¬ 
lowing to each apartment twenty-five and a half 
feet in length, twenty-nine in width, and thir¬ 
teen and a half in height. 

There might be more than 31,17* bushels of fresh 
water in the hold; which is more than is suffi¬ 
cient for drink to four times as many men and 
beasts, for one year, as were in the ark. 

The granary in the first story, might contain more 
provisions than were neeessary for all the ani¬ 
mals in the ark, during one year; whether they 
all lived on hay, fruits, and herbs (which is very 
probable at this juncture, there being none which, 
in cases of necessity, might not subsist well 
enough without flesh) or whether there were 
sheep designed for the food of such animals as 
live ou flesh. 

Besides places for the beasts and birds, and theic 
provisions, Noah might find room on the third 
story for thirty-six cabins occupied by house¬ 
hold utensils, instruments of husbandry, books, 
grains, and seeds, for a kitchen, a hall, four 
chambers, and a spaee of about forty-eight cu¬ 
bits, in length, to walk in. 
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There are several difficulties relating to Noah’s 
ark; for example: how long was Noah in build¬ 
ing it? Interpreters generally believe that he 
was 120 years; this opinion is founded on Gen. 
vi. 3: “ My spirit shall not always strive with 
man; his days shall be a hundred and twenty 
years.” They suppose that God hereby predict¬ 
ed an interval of only 120 years to the deluge ; 
and that this time was necessary for Noah to 
make preparations, to build the ark, to preach 
repentance, to collect provisions, animals, &e. 

But how shall we reconcile this with what is said, • 
Gen. v. 32. of Noah’s being five hundred years 
old when he had Shem, Ham, and Japheth? 
And when God commands him to build the ark, 
he says, “ And thou shalt come into the ark, 
thou and thy sons, and thy wife, and thy sons’ 
wives with thee,” Gen. vi. 18. Therefore, at 
that time, his three sons (Vho were not born till 
after the 500th. year of his age) were all mar¬ 
ried ; nevertheless, the deluge happened in the 
six hundreth year of Noah. It is impossible, 
therefore, that he should have received orders to 
build the ark a hundred and twenty years before 
the deluge; [unless, in fact, Noah had other 
sons; but only these three attended to his order. 
Vide the case of Lot, Gen. xix. 14.] 

Or it may be stud, that when Noah is declared to 
have begot Shem, Ham, and Japheth, at five 
hundred years of age, it should be translated— 
he had begot, instead of he begot. 

As to the sort of wood whereof the ark was built, 
the Hebrew imports, that it was gopher wood; 
Gen. vi. 14. "sy 1 DU ixx £uAwv t& srymm. 
Jllius, e| clc-jifltn. ((aid forte. Theodot. 

ex TTfieuiuv 5ru|i»aiv ; the ixx translate, square 
pieces of wood; others render it, cedar, or box, 
or woods that do not perish easily. Bochart 
maintains, that gopher signifies cypress. In Ar¬ 
menia and Assyria, where it is supposed, with 
reason, that the ark was constructed, cypress is 
the only wood fit to make a long vessel, such as 
the ark was. Alexander the Great, designing 
to build a fleet, could find no wood proper for 
this use in Babylonia, but was forced to use cy¬ 
press brought from Assyria. Arrian in Alex, 
lib. vii. Strab. lib. xvi. Others are of opinion, 
that the Hebrew, gopher, signifies, in general, 
oily and gummy woods; such as the pine, the 
fir-tree, and the turpentine-tree. TT»e word 
gophrit, which comes very near gopher, signifies 
sulphur, and, in a larger sense, may be taken 
for rosin, pitch, and other combustible matters 
drawn from wood. St. Jerom translates it here, 
jpolished wood, but elsewhere, wood coated over 
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with bitumen, Ugna bitmmmata. Hieronym. 
quest. Hebr. The paraphrasis Onkelos and 
Jonathan, and some others, thought this wood 
was cedar: the point remains undecided; but, 
if I were to choose, I should prefer the cypress. 
The Mahometans explain it by the word Sag, 
or the Indian plane-tree. They say, also, that 
while Noah was employed about this building, 
the wicked rallied him, some saying, to what 
purpose is a vessel built in the open plain, at 
such a distance from the waters ? Others ex¬ 
claimed, in a way of ridicule, which has become 
proverbial, “ You have made a ship, now bring 
the water to it.” Others, that after having long 
practised the trade of a husbandman, he was 
at last reduced to that of a carpenter. But his 
answer to them was, “ I shall have my turn; 
and you will learn, at your expense, who he is 
that punishes the wicked in this world, and 
reserves chastisements for them in the other 
world.” 

The greatest difficulty relating to Noah’s ark, re¬ 
fers, principally, to its size and capacity; and 
how he was able to build a vessel sufficient to 
contain the men and beasts, and provisions 
requisite for their support, during a whole year. 
To resolve these difficulties, it has been requisite 
to inquire very particularly into the measure of 
the cubit mentioned by Moses, into the number 
of the beasts, &c. admitted into the ark, and into 
the dimensions of this vast building. After the 
nicest examination and computation, and taking 
the dimensions, with the greatest geometries 
exactness, the most learneaand accurate calcu¬ 
lators, and those most conversant in building of 
ships, conclude, that if the ablest mathematicians 
had been consulted about proportioning the sev¬ 
eral apartments in the ark, they could not have 
done it with greater correctness than Moses has 
done; and this narration in the sacred histoiy is 
so far from furnishing deists with arguments 
wherewith to weaken the authority of the Holy 
Scriptures, that, on the contrary, it supplies 
good arguments to confirm that authority; since 
it seems, in a manner, impossible for a man, in 
Noah’s time, when navigation was not perfect¬ 
ed, by his own wit and invention, to discover 
such accuracy and regularity of proportion, as 
is remarkable in the dimensions of the ark; it 
follows, that the correctness must be attribut¬ 
ed to divine inspiration, and a supernatural di¬ 
rection. Wilkins, Bishop of Chester’s Es¬ 
say toward a real Character, part ii. cap. v. 
Saurin, Discours Historique, ft c. tom. i. pages 
87, 88. 
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Some have started difficulties with regard to the 
square and oblong figure of the ark: but these 
persons did not consider that this vessel was not 
designed for sailing, or rowing, but chiefly for 
floating on tho water a considerable time. Be¬ 
sides, it may be proved, by instances, that its 
form was not less commodious for rowing thai| 
capacious for carrying. George Hornius, 0 
his “ History of the several Empires,” tells us, 
that in the beginning of the 17th. century, one 
Peter Hans, of Horne, had two ships built after 
the model and proportions of the ark, one was 
120 feet long, 20 wide, and 12 deep. These ves¬ 
sels had the same fate with Noah’s, they were, 
at first, the subjects of ridicule and raillery; 
but experience demonstrated, that they carried 
a third part more than others, though they did 
not require a larger crew: they were better sail¬ 
ers, and made their way with much more swift¬ 
ness. The inconvenieney found in them, was, 
that they were fit only for times of peace, because 
they were not proper to carry guns. Le Pelle¬ 
tier, Dissert, sur 1’Arche de Noe, cap. ii. p. 29,30. 

The number of men and animals which were in¬ 
cluded in the ark, plentifully supplies matter of 
dispute. As to the number of men, if we kept 
to the texts of Moses and Peter, we should have 
no contest about it; Moses expressly says, that 
Noah went into the ark, himself, his wife, his 
three sons, and their three wives: and St. Peter 
tells us, that there were but eight persons saved 
from the deluge. But the mind of man, which is 
fruitful in imaginations, always curious, and per¬ 
petually unquiet, has considerably augmented 
this number. Some have hereby thought to do 
God service; supposing eight persons were not 
sufficient to supply the wants of so many ani¬ 
mals. Others have imagined, that to affirm 
eight persons only to have been preserved from 
the deluge, would be to set too narrow bounds 
to God’s mercy. The Mahometan interpreters 
believe, that, besides the eight persons whom we 
have mentioned, there were seventy-two more 
who entered; not the sons only of Noah, but 
their servants likewise. 

It is, beyond comparison, more difficult to fix the 
number of animals, than that of men. Moses 
himself helps to perplex us in these words: 
i‘ Of every clean beast thou shalt take to thee 
seven seven, the male and his female; and of 
beasts not clean, two, the male and his female.” 
He places two here but once: but the Samari¬ 
tan, the ixx, and Yulgate, read two twice; and 
the Hebrew itself, chap. vii. ver. 9. reads two 
two went in —which leaves the difficulty in all 
its force; the text bearing equally to be con¬ 
voy. i. 24 
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strued seven and seven; in like manner, as it is 
said in the gospel that our Saviour sent his dis¬ 
ciples away two and two; and' they went away 
two and two, not four and four together. 

This opinion is followed by almost all commenta¬ 
tors. Joseph. Antiq. lib. i. cap. 3. Chrysost. 
Horn. xxiv. in Genes. Theodor, qu. 50. in Gen. 
Hieron. lib. i. contra Jovinian. Aug. de Civit. 
lib. xv. cap. 27, &e. Nevertheless the contrary 
opinion is not without defenders, and the orig¬ 
inal text may signify, fourteen clean beasts, or 
seven pair; and of unclean, two pair; or, only 
one pair. Origen, lib. iv. contra Cels, the Au¬ 
thor of “ Questions to the Orthodox” under the 
name of Justin, q. xliii. Abenezra, Dionysius the 
Carthaginian, Oleaster, and some others, have 
followed this last opinion. 

But what are we to understand by clean and un¬ 
clean beasts in this history ? This distinction, de¬ 
clared by Moses in the law, was it known and 
practised before the deluge ? or, did Moses men¬ 
tion it as known and understood by the persons 
for whom he wrote ? It is probable, that this 
distinction was known to Noah ; and that the 
same animals were esteemed pure, (while others 
were impure) both by Noah' and by the Jew s. 
Now it is manifest, that by pure animals, in 
general, those only were meant which might 
be offered in sacrifice, as bulls, sheep, goats, 
and their several species; and of birds, as 
pigeons, doves, hens, and sparrows. For the 
common uses of life, as food, &c. Moses allows 
a greater number of animals; but'I question, 
whether in this place, we are to extend the 
pure animals beyond those admitted in sac¬ 
rifice. The pair of unclean beasts, could be on¬ 
ly one male and one female; but the seven clean 
beasts might be two males, and five females; one 
male for sacrifice, the other for multiplication 
of the species. Vide Fragment No. 20. Also 
No. 207, and the plate of the “ Construction 
of Noah’s Ark.” 

ARE. The Latin word area, signifies a coffer, 
and this is the true meaning of the Hebrew, 
]nx, arun, by which Moses denotes the coflcr, or 
chest, wherein the tables which contained the 
commandments were deposited. This coffer 
was of Shittim wood, covered with plates of gold 
two cubits and a half in length, a cubit and a 
half wide, and a cubit and a half high. Up¬ 
on the top of it, all around it, ran a kind of gold 
crown, and two cherubim were over the cover. 
Tliis coffer had four rings of gold, two on each 
side, through which staves were put, by which it 
was carried. Such was the Ark of the Cove¬ 
nant. 
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After the passage of Jordan, the ark continued 
some time at Gilgal, whence it was removed to 
Shiloh. From hence the Israelites took it to 
their camp : they gave battle to the Philistines, 
and the ark of the Lord was taken by the enemy. 
The Philistines, oppressed by the hand of God, 
returned the ark, and it was lodged at Kirjath- 
jearim. It was afterward, in the reign of Saul, 
at Nob. David conveyed it from Kirjath-jearim, 
to the house of Obed-edom, from thence to his pal¬ 
ace at Sion; and, lastly, Solomon brought it into 
the temple at Jerusalem. Vide Armies, ad fin. 

It remained in the temple, with all suitable respect, 
till the times of the later kings of Judah, who, 
giving themselves up to idolatry, were so daring 
as to establish their idols in the very holy place 
itself. The priests, unable to endure this prof¬ 
anation, removed the ark, and carried it from 
place to place, to preserve it from the impiety 
of these princes. Josiah commanded them to 
bring it back to the sanctuary, and forbade them 
to carry it, as they had hitherto done, into the 
country, 2 Chron. xxxv. 3. 

It is questioned, with good reason, whether the 
ark was replaced in the temple, after the return 
of the Jews from Babylon ? But Dr. Prideaux 
is of opinion, that as the Jews found it necessa¬ 
ry for the celebration of their worship in the sec¬ 
ond temple, to have a new altar of incense, a new 
shew-bread table, and a new candlestick, they 
had likewise a new ark. That, since the holy 
of holies, and the veil drawn before it, were 
wholly for the sake of the ark, what need had 
there been of these in the second temple, if there 
had not been the ark also to which they refer¬ 
red? &c. Connect. &c. part i. p. 117. 

Some think that Nebuchadnezzar conveyed the 
ark to Babylon, among the spoil of rich vessels 
carried off by him from the temple : others, that 
Manasseh having set up idols in the temple, took 
away the ark, which was not returned during 
his reign. The author of Esdras, 2 Esdr. x. 
22. represents the Jews lamenting, that the 
ark of the covenant was taken by the Chaldeans, 
among the plunder of the temple. 

The Gemara of Jerusalem, cap. ft. and that of 
Babylon, both acknowledge, that the ark of the 
covenant was one of the things wanting in the 
second temple. The Jews flatter themselves, that 
it will be restored by their Messiah, says 
Abarbanel, in Daniel ix. but Jeremiah, chap. iii. 
16. speaking of the time of the Messiah, says, 
they shall neither talk nor think of the ark, 
nor remember it any more. Esdras, Nehemiab, 
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the Maccabees, and Josephus, never mention 
the ark in the second temple; and Josephus says 
expressly, that when Jerusalem was taken by 
Titus, there was nothing in the sanctuary. Jo¬ 
seph. de Bello, lib. v. cap. 14. in Greco. 

Lastly, the Rabbins agree in saying, that after tlic 
captivity of Babylon, the ark was not extant at 
Jerusalem: and that thefoundation-stone, which 
they believe to be the centre of the holy mount¬ 
ain, was placed in the sanctuary in its room. 
The fathers, and Christian commentators, agree 
generally, with the Jews in this point. 

Besides the tables of the covenant, placed by Moses, 
in the sacred coffer, God appointed the blossom¬ 
ing rod of Aaron, to be lodged there, a 'd the 
omer of manna which was gathered in the wil¬ 
derness. 

The Heathen, likewise, had, in their religion, lit¬ 
tle chests, or cistce, wherein they locked up their 
most sacred things. Vide Spencer, de legib.. 
Hcbreorum. Apulcius, de Asino aureo, lib. ix. 
& lib. xi. says, that in certain processions in 
Egypt, there was a chest-bearer, who carried a 
box, including the richest things for their relig¬ 
ious uses. Plutarch, of Isis and Osiris, says 
the same. Pausanias, lib. vii. mentions a chest, 
in which the Trojans locked up their mysteries; 
which, at the siege of Troy, fell to Euripulus’ 
share. The ancient Hetrurians had also cistce ; 
so had the Greeks and Romans: but these boxes 
often enclosed things profane, superstitious, and 
ridiculous : whereas, the ark of God contained 
the most sacred and serious things in the world, 
such as the tables of God’s law, &c. Clem. Alex, 
in proteptico. Euseb. preepar. Evang. lib. ii. 
cap. 5. 

[Whether the sacred chests of the Heathen did not 
refer originally to the ark of Noah, rather than 
to the ark of Moses, has been doubted; us in¬ 
stances of commemoration, they seem to be 
much more probably representative of the form- 
ec, of which the tradition was constant and gen¬ 
eral, than of the latter, of which the knowledge 
and the interest was very feeble, if indeed it was 
sensible in distant, and especially in Heathen 
countries.] 

ARKI, or Aurki, 'piy, eipgmlof: sinew, artery : 
from piy arak, or orek; fugitive, according to 
the Syriac. 

ARMAGEDDON; ApfMtytfor: the mountain of 
Megiddo, the mountain of the gospel; from in 
ar, a mountain, and nun huggid, I proclaim, I 
reveal: otherwise, the mountain if fruits, or of 
apples. Vide Megiddo, 
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ARMAGEDDON, a place mentioned, Rev. xvi. 
16. Megiddo is a city in the great plain, at the 
foot of mount Carmel. Here, good king Josiah 
received his mortal wound, in the battle against 
Neclio, king of Egypt, 2 Chron. xxxv. 22, 23. 

ARMENIA, on«; Vulgate, Ararat. 

ARMENIA, a province of Asia ; wherein are the 
sources of the Tigris and Euphrates, and those 
of the Araxes anu Phasis, wherein we suppose 
Eden to have been situated, and also Paradise. 
The name, Armenia, is derived either from 
Aram, the father of the Syrians, or, from Har- 
minni, the mountain of the Mineans. Minni, or 
the Mineans, are noticed Jer. li. 27. In Gen. 
viii. 4. Moses says, the ark rested on the mount¬ 
ains of Armenia, Heb. the mountains of Ara¬ 
rat ; and 2 Kings, xix. 37. it is said, the two 
sons of Sennaeherib, after having killed their 
father, escaped into Armenia; Heb. the land of 
Ararat. 

ARMIES. The Lord, in Scripture, assumes the 
name of Jehovah of Hosts: nixux nirr. The He¬ 
brew word, aebaoth, which signifies armies, is 
often understood of flocks of sheep; and in sev¬ 
eral places, armies are compared to flocks, Cant, 
ii. 7; Jer. iii. 19, &c. Jeremiah, chap. iv. 3. says 
of the Assyrian army, “ it shall come before Sion, 
like a flock under the conduct of its shepherd.” 
The Hebrew nation, in many places, is called 
the army of the Lord, because God was consid¬ 
ered as their head and their general: who nam¬ 
ed the captains of their armies: who ordained 
war and peace: whose priests sounded the trum¬ 
pet, Ac. 

The armies of Israel were not composed of regular 
troops kept constantly in pay; the whole nation 
were fighting men, ready to march, as occasion 
required. The army expected no reward be¬ 
sides honour, and the spoils taken, which were 
divided by the chiefs. Each soldier furnished 
himself with arms and provisions, and their wars 
were generally of short duration: they fought 
on foot, having no horse, till the reign of Solo¬ 
mon. David is the first who had regular troops; 
his successors, for the most part, had only mili¬ 
tia, excepting their body guards, which were not 
numerous. 

When they were ready to give battle, proclamation 
was made at the head of every battallion, accord¬ 
ing to Deut. xx. 5. 

The ark of God was often borne in the army ; it 
was not out of the camp during the whole time 
of Israel’s abode in the wilderness. Joshua or¬ 
dered it to be carried almost continually with 
him, in his wars against the Canaanites. The 
24* 


Israelites being vanquished by the Philistines, 
in the time of Eli, the high-priest, 1 Sam. iv. 4, 
5. they sent for the ark ; on the coming where¬ 
of, they were filled with joy, While the camp of 
the Philistines was filled with terror. David 
commanded it to be carried to the siege of Rab- 
bali, 2 Sam. xi. 11; xv. 24. and being compelled 
to fly before his son, Absalom, the high-priest, 
Zadok, brought out the ark to him, but David 
ordered it back to Jerusalem. The Israelites 
of the ten tribes, in imitation of Judah, carried 
their golden calves with them in their camp, as 
the Philistines did their idols, 1 Chron. xiv. 12 ; 
2 Chron. xiii. 8. 

ARMON, pom, to a?ot to ftpvov : signifies a pome¬ 
granate-tree; from pm rimmon: the mountain 
of enumeration, or of preparation: from in ar, 
a mountain, run manah, to number, to prepare 
otherwise, the mountain of the gift; from run 
manaeh, an offering, a gift. 

ARMON, or Armoni, son of Saul and Rizpah : 
hanged, with his brethren, by the Gibeonites, 
2 Sam. xxi. 8. 

ARMONI, Unix; my palace; from pmx armon ; 
otherwise, the curse of the enumet'ation, and of 
the preparation ; from ns arar, a curse. 

ARMS of the Hebrews. The Hebrews used in war 
the offensive arms employed by other people of 
their time, and of the east: swords, darts, lances, 
javelins, bows, arrows, and slings. For defen¬ 
sive arms, they used helmets, cuirasses, buck¬ 
lers, and armour for their thighs. At particu¬ 
lar periods, especially, when under servitude, 
whole armies of Israelites were without any good 
weapons. In the war of Deborah and Barak, 
against Jabin, there were neither shields nor 
lances among 40,000 men, Judg. r. 8. In the 
time of Saul, 1 Sam. viii. 22. none in Israel, be¬ 
sides Saul and Jonathan, was armed with swords 
and spears ; because the Philistines, who were 
masters of the country, forbade the Hebrews from 
using the trades of armourers, and sword-cutlers; 
and even obliged them to employ Philistines to 
sharpen their tools of husbandry; but these be¬ 
ing their masters, would make no arms for them. 
Fragment, No. 91. 

Arms were anciently made either of brass or of 
iron. We meet in Scripture with brazen shields, 
helmets, and bows. Goliath’s helmet, greaves, 
and target, were of brass. The Hebrews were 
expert archers and slingers; witness David’s 
exploit against Goliath, see also Job xx. 24 ; 
Psal. xvii. 35; 1 Kings, xiv. 27; andtheBenja- 
mites, who could throw stones toa hair’s breadth, 
without missing, 1 Sam. xvii. 5,6,7. The Sycrip- 
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ture adds, that they mostly used both hands alike, 

Judg. xx. 36. 

OF THEIR BUCKLERS. 

In the original Hebrew, we meet with four terms 
to signify bucklers: jho cidon, pn magen, rm 
%inna, mnD scherah. There were, doubtless, 
differences in them 5 but it is difficult to fix their 
particular forms and uses. They were made of 
wood, or ozier, and covered with brass, iron, or 
leather: sometimes bordered with metal, and, at 
other times, with several foldings of leather. 
Goliath's shoulders were covered with a large 
shield of brass. 

OF THEIR CUIRASSES. 

These were sometimes made of linen, woollen, or 
cotton, beaten like felt; at other times, of 
brass, or copper, like coats of mail; or, even 
composed of scales, or thin plates, laid one over 
another; and, sometimes, they were solid plates 
of copper, iron, or steel. Goliath bad a coat of 
mail, 1 Sam. xvii. 5. Saul had one of very solid, 
and almost impenetrable linen, 2 Sam. i. 9. Te¬ 
nant me angustice. Hcb. pt?n ’Jinx ’3. The He¬ 
brew per shcbetz, signifies an embroidered coat. 
Exod. xxviii. 3; and Psalm xlv. 14. It was cus¬ 
tomary to hang arms, and shields, on the towers 
of strong places: there is mention in the Canti¬ 
cles, of bucklers hung on David’s tower. Ezek¬ 
iel xxvii. 10 . speaks of the bucklers and helmets 
which the Tyrians, Persians, Lybians, and Lyd¬ 
ians, hung on the walls of Tyre. The Macca¬ 
bees, 1 Maco. iv. 57. having purified and dedicat¬ 
ed the temple, adorned the portal with gold 
crowns and bucklers. Simon Maccabeus embel¬ 
lished the mausoleum erected for his brethren 
with arms, and ships carved on the stone, 1 Maec. 
xiii. 29. Vide Arsenal. Fide also Fragments, 
Nos. 218, 219. on Ancient Armour, also Nos. 
217, 218. 

St. Paul has frequent allusions to arms, war, mili¬ 
tary exercises, and public games. He exhorts 
Christiahs to use their members as the armour of 
righteousness, on the behalf of God, not as the 
armour of iniquity, on the party of sin. To put 
on the. armour of light, as being to engage not 
with enemies of fiesh and blood, but with the 
rulers of darkness ; he says, 1 Thess. v. 8 . 
** Take the armour of God, put on the breast¬ 
plate of righteousness, and have your feet shod 
with the preparation of the gospel of peace: 
take the helmet of salvation, the sword of the 
spirit, which is the word of God,” &c. And, 
1 Cor. ix. 25. “ Let us put on the breast-plate of 
{kith and love, and for an helmet, the hope of 
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salvation. They, who combat in the public 
games, abstain from many things, to obtain a 
perishable crown,” &c. 2 Tim. xi. 5. “ He who 
contends in the public games, is not crowned, 
unless he has contended according to the rules 
established,” &c. 

ARNAN, jnx: their chest, their casket, from jnt» 
aron, a chest, and the pronoun j, an, theirs: oth¬ 
erwise, cry of joy ; from ranan: or, curse ; from 
yin arar; otherwise, light of the son; from nx 
aur, light, and pj nin, son. 

ARNON, jinx! leaping for joy: or, their chest; 
from ;m aron, a chest; and the pronoun [ an, 
theirs : otherwise, the cry of joy ; from jn ra¬ 
nan. 

ARNON, a river, or brook, frequently mentioned 
in Scripture. Its spring-head is in the mount¬ 
ains of Gilead, or of Moab. It runs at first from 
north to south, then from cast to west, and falls 
into the eastern part of the Dead Sea. 

ARNONA, a district beyond Jordan, along the riv¬ 
er Arnon. Vide Relanjd. Pal test. tom. i. lib. 
ii. cap. xii. p. 495. 

AROD, or Arodi, mx ; Vide Arad. 

AROD, fifth son of Gad, Numb. xxvi. 17. 

AROER, or Auroor. w: heath, tamarisk: other¬ 
wise, nakedness of the skin ; from nny heruah, 
nakedness, and ny our, the skin ; otherwise, ea;- 
ultation; from ly our: or, nakedness of the 
match, or of the enemy ; from our, nakedness 
or enemy, and from •q? or, match. 

I. AROER, a city, in the tribe of Gad, on the 
north bank of the brook Arnon; at the extrem¬ 
ity of the country, which the Hebrews possess¬ 
ed beyond Jordan, Numb, xxxii. 34. Eusebius 
says, that, in his time, Aroer was seated on a 
mountain. 

II. Aroer. Reland, tom. ii. p. 583. thinks there 
was a city of this name, near Kabbah, of the 
Ammonites, otherwise called Philadelphia, and 
that this is the Aroer meant, Joshua xxiii. 25; 
Judg. ii. 33. 

III. Aroer, of Judah, 1 Sam. xxx. 28. maybe un¬ 
derstood, likewise, of Aroer, beyond Jordan. 
David dwelt some time in the land of Moab, 
and might have left some of his relations at Aro¬ 
er. But in Joshua xv. 22. and in the lxx, we 
read Aroer, or Aroel; which may be Aroer 
of Judah. Eusebius and St. Jerorn speak of 
Aruir, twenty miles from Jerusalem, north. 
Aroer, in Hebrew, signifies Heath; it is very 
possible, therefore, that several places were 
named Aroer, from this circumstance. 

ARP AD, or Arphad, nasx: the light of redemption; 
from nx aur, light, and ms padah, to redeem r 
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otherwise, that lies down, that makes his bed ; 
from isi raphad. 

ARPAD, this town, in Scripture, is always placed 
in connection with Hamath, 2 Kings, xviii. 34; 
six. 13; Isai. x. 9; xxxvi. 19; xxxvii. 13; 
Jerem. lxix. 23. Sennacherib boasts of having 
reduced Arpad and Hamath. Hamath, we know, 
is Emesa; and, we conjecture that Arpad may 
he the city Arad, or Arvad, as it is sometimes 
called in Hebrew. Others think, it is the town 
of Arphas, noticed in Josephus, as limiting the 
provinces of Gamalitis, Gaulanitis, Batanea, and 
Trachonitis, north-east. De Bello, lib. iii. cap. 
2 , p. 834, a. This agrees well enough with 
Arpad, near Hamath; and Josephus had obliged 
us, if he had told us more exactly the position 
of Arpad. My conjecture is, that this Arphas, 
mentioned by Josephus, is Rephanea, or Raphan, 
between mount Casius and Antieasius. Jose¬ 
phus says, de Bello, lib. vii. cap. 24. the river 
Sabbaticus runs between Arce and Raphanea; 
and Stephens, the geographer, sets Raphanea 
near Epiphania, near Arad. Stephan, in Eti- 

ARPHAXAD, nwaia: one that heals ; from tun 
rapha: otherwise, one that releases ; from n-n 
rapha, and Wo chashal, he that overthrows, and 
n dad, a nipple. This word is not Hebrew; 
and its original is not in that language. 

I. ARPHAXAD, son of Shem, and father of Sa- 
lah. Arphaxad was born a.m. 1658, one year 
after the deluge, and died a.m. 2026, aged 438 
years, Gen. xi. 12, &c. 

II. Arphaxad, king of Media, mentioned Judith 
i. 1: probably the same with I’hraortes, son and 
successor of Dejoees, king of Media. Herein 
Caimet differs in opinion from the learned 
Prideaux, who thinks Arphaxad to be Dejoees, 
and not Phraortes, his successor: for, as he ob¬ 
serves, Arphaxad is said to be that king of Me¬ 
dia who was the founder of Ecbatana, which all 
other writers agree to have been Dejoees ; and 
the beginning of the twelfth year of Saosduchi- 
nus, exactly agrees with the last year of Dejoees, 
when this battle of Ragau is said to have been 
fought, &c. Prid. Connect. &c. part i. b. 1. Vide 
Herodotus, lib. i. cap. 97. He says, Phraortes 
first subdued the Persians, and afterward almost 
all Asia; but at last coming to attack Nineveh, 
and the Assyrian empire, he was killed, in the 
twenty-second year of his reign. The book of 
Judith informs us, that he built Ecbatana, and 
was defeated in the great plains of Ragau, those, 
probably, about the city of Rages, in Media, 
Tobit i. 16; iii. 7: iv. 11. 

ARROWS. Divination with arrows. Ezekiel in¬ 
forms us, chap. xxi. 21. that Nebuchadnezzar, 


marching against Zedekiah, and the king of the 
Ammonites, coming to the head of two ways, 
mingled his arrows in a quiver, to divine from 
thence, in which direction he should pursue his 
march; that he consulted Teraphim, and in¬ 
spected the livers of beasts, in order to deter¬ 
mine his resolution. Jerom, Theodoret, and 
modern commentators, believe that this prince 
took several arrows, and upon each of them 
wrote the name of a king, or city, &c. which he 
designed to attack: as upon oue—Jerusalem; 
on another—Rabbah; on another—Egypt, &c. 
These being put into a quiver, were hustled to¬ 
gether, and one of them drawn out; that which 
came first, was considered as declarative of the 
will of the gods, to attack first that eity, province, 
or kingdom, whose name was upon the arrow. 
Hieronym. Theodoret. & alii in Ezek. xxi. Tide 
Fragment, No. 179. 

ARSACES, ’Ap who lifts up the buckler; 
from «p me, a lifting up, and *joj, the point of a 
lance, or sword. A Persian word; its root not 
in the Hebrew. 

ARSACES, otherwise Mithridates, king of the 
Parthians, 1 Maccabees, xiv. 2 . He consider¬ 
ably enlarged the kingdom of Parthia by his 
good conduct, and his valour. Demetrius Ni- 
canor, orNicator, king of Syria, having invaded 
his country, at first obtained several advantages. 
Media declared for him, and the Elymeans, Per¬ 
sians, and Bactrians, joined him: but Arsaccs 
having sent one of his officers to him, under pre¬ 
tence of treating for peace, he fell into an am¬ 
buscade ; his army was cut off by the Persians, 
and he himself fell into the hands of Arsaees. 
Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiii. cap. 9. Justin, lib. xxxvi. 
& xli. 

ARSENAL. The ancient Hebrews had each man 
his own arms, because all went to the wars: 
they had no arsenals, or magazines of arms, be¬ 
cause they had no regular troops, or soldiers, in 
constant pay. There were no arsenals in Israel, 
till the reigns of David and Solomon. David 
made a large collection of arms, and consecrated 
them to the Lord, in his tabernacle. The high- 
priest Jehoida took them out of the treasury of 
the temple, to arm the people and Levites, on 
the day of the young king Joash’s elevation to 
the throne, 2 Chron. xxiii. 9. Solomon collect¬ 
ed a great quantity of arms, in his palace of the 
forest of Lebanon, and established well provid¬ 
ed arsenals in all the cities of Judah, which he 
fortified, 2 Chron. xi. 12 . He sometimes en¬ 
forced the conquered and tributary people to 
forge arms for him, 1 Kings, x. 25. King TJz- 
ziah not only furnished his arsenals with spears, 
helmets, shields, cuirasses, swords, bows,, and 
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slings, bat also lodged such machines there, as 
were proper for sieges. Jlezekiah had the same 
precaution, he made stores of arms of all sorts. 
Jonathan and Simon Maccabeus had arsenals 
stored with good arms, not only such arms as 
had been taken by them from the enemy, but 
others which they had purchased, or commis¬ 
sioned to be forged for them. 

ARTABA, ‘Aprupod: its etymology is not in the 
Hebrew. According to Epiphanius, the urtaba 
contained seventy-two sextarii. 

ARTABA, a measure used by the Babylonians. 
They offered every- day twelve urtubas of fine 
flour, to their god Bel, Dan. xiv. 3. Vulg. But 
Daniel discovered the roguery of the priests, 
who took the flour and wine for their own use. 
An artaba contained seventy-two sextarii, ac¬ 
cording to Epiphanius, dc Ponderib. & Mens, 
and Isidore of Sevil, lib. xvi. Origin: or, ac¬ 
cording to Dr. Arbuthnot’s tables, one bushel, 
one gallon, and one pint; allowing, with him, 
four pecks and six pints to the medimnus , and 
one pint to the choinix. 

ARTAXERXES, unDBrnmu; a name common to 
the kings of Persia. Hebrew, Jlrtachshasta, 
the silence of light, or, light that imposes silence ; 
from hr anr, light, and uin chcresh, silence: 
otherwise, joy that is in haste} from mn chusli, 
and bib shush, joy. In Ezra vii. 21. the same 
name is written uno»nmK, artestatha, and signi¬ 
fies the same thing. The true etymology of 
this name is not in the Hebrew tongue; it is a 
Persian title. 

I. ARTAXERXES, otherwise Ahasuerus. The 
Greok, of Esther, calls him always Artaxerxes; 
•the Hebrew and Vulgate, Ahasuerus. We are 
of opinion, that this celebrated king of Persia, 
is in profane authors, named Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes. Vide Ahasuerus. 

II. Artaxerxes, sirnamed Longimanus, reigned 
from a.m. 3531, to 3579; ante a.d. 425. He 
permitted Ezra to return into Judea, with all 
who inclined to follow him, Ezra vii. viii. a.m. 
3537. Afterward, Nehemiah also obtained leave 
to return, and to rebuild the walls and gates of 
Jerusalem, a.m. 3550 (the twentieth year of his 
reign) Neh. i. 11 . From this year, chronolo- 
gers reckon the beginning of Daniel’s seventy 
-weeks, Dan. xi. 29. These are weeks of years, 
which make 490 years; q. d. after four hundred 
and ninety years, or seventy weeks of seven years, 
the Messiah will be put to death, in the middle 
of the seventieth week. This seventieth week bc- 

S 'ins at Jesus Christ’s baptism, a.m. 4033. His 
eath is the middle of it, a.m. 4036, and a half. 
jU ended a.m 4040, which is 490 years after the 


- twentieth of Artaxerxes Longimanus. Dr. Pii- 
deaux, who discourses very copiously, and with 
great learning on this prophecy, maintains, that 
the decree mentioned in it for the restoring and 
rebuilding of Jerusalem, cannot be understood 
of that granted to Nehemiah, in the twentieth 
year of Artaxerxes; but of that granted to Ez¬ 
ra, by the same Artaxerxes, in the seventh year 
of his reign, and of none other. From thence, 
to the death of Christ, are exactly four hundred 
and ninety years, to a month : for in the month. 
Nisan, was the decree granted to Ezra; and, in 
the middle of the same month, Nisan, Christ suf¬ 
fered, just four hundred and ninety years after¬ 
ward. Prid. Connect, part 1. b. v. 

The Eastern people believe, that this sirnamc was 
given him by reason of the extent of his domin¬ 
ions, Bibl. Orient, p. 170. as it is commonly said 
that princes have long hands; but the Greeks 
maintain, Plutarch, in Cimone, Strabo, lib. xv. 
that this prince really had longer hands [or 
arms] than usual, and that when he stood up¬ 
right, he could touch his knees. He is said to 
have been the handsomest man of his time. The 
Eastern people call him Bahaman, and -sirname 
him Ardscliir-dimz-dest; i. e. the long-handed. 
He was the son of Asfendiar, sixth king of the 
second dynasty of the Persians. After having 
extinguished the family of Rostam, which was 
formidable to him, on account of the great men 
whereof it was composed, he carried his arms 
into the western provinces, Mesopotamia and 
Syria, which were part of his empire. He took 
the government of Babylon from Belshazzar, 
son of Nebuchadnezzar, by reason of the ravages 
committed by his father, in Syria,and Palestine; 
and put Kiresch, by us called Cyrus, in his place. 

Some Persian historians assert, that the mother of 
Artaxerxes was a Jewess, of the tribe of Benja¬ 
min, and family of Saul; and that the most be¬ 
loved of his wives was of the tribe of Judah, and 
race of Solomon, by Rehoboam, king of Judah; 
wherefore, it is no wonder he should recommend 
to Cyrus, who was himself born of a Jewish 
mother, to favour this nation: which Cyrus per¬ 
formed, by sending the people back into their 
own country,-and permitting them to rebuild 
their temple. But the truth of this assertion 
we shall not warrant. 

Some have believed this to be the prince who mar¬ 
ried Esther. Fide Darius, the son of Hystaspes. 
Artaxerxes reigned forty-one years, and died 
a.m. 3572, ante J. C. 428. 

HI. Artaxerxes. Ezra thus names the Magus 
called by Justin. Oropastes; by Herodotus, Smer- 
dis; by JEschylus, Manias; by Ctesias, Sphen- 
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dadates. This Magus, after the death of Cam- 
byses, usurped the government of the Persians, 
pretending to be Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, 
whom Cambyses had put to death. This is the 
Artaxerxes who wrote a letter to his governors 
beyond the Euphrates, signifying, that having 
received their advices relating to the Jews, he 
required them to forbid the Jews from rebuild¬ 
ing Jerusalem. Thus, from a.m. 3483, the Jews 
did not dare to forward the repairs of the city 
walls, till 3350, when Nehemiah obtained per¬ 
mission to rebuild them, from Artaxerxes Lon- 
gimanus, Neh. 1. ii. 

ARTEMAS, ‘AfTi/Aoty ; a good man, one without 
reproach, holy, agreeable, and handsome. 

ARTEMAS, St. Paul’s disciple, was sent by the 
apostle into Crete, in the room of Titus, while 
Titus continued with St. Paul at Nicopolis, where 
he passed the winter, Tit. iii. 12 . We know noth¬ 
ing particularly either of his life or death. 

ARVADI, ’inn: f ulness of curse; from nx arar, 
a curse, and nn ravah: otherwise, that defends, 
or forbids; from nr iarad: otherwise, that com¬ 
mands ; from nn rud. 

ARUBOTH, nmx, .• cataracts, windows, 

locusts; from mix arubah ; otherwise, snares ; 
from anx areb. 

ARUBOTH, or Araboth, is thought to be a city 
or country belonging to Judah, 1 Kings, iv. 10 . 
but the true situation of it is not known. 

ARUMAH, otherwise Rumah, a city near Shc- 
cliem, Judg. ix. 41. where Abimelech encamped. 

ARZA, or Jlrsa, xxix: the earth; from six cretx, 
or aretj: otherwise, will: from run ratxah, to be 
xvilling: otherwise, courses; from xn mtx, to run. 

ARZA, governor of Tirzah, formerly the capital 
of the kingdom of Israel. In the house of Arza, 
Zitnri killed Elah, king of Israel, vide 1 Kings, 
xvi. 9; a.m. 3075 ; ante a.d. 929. 

ASA, xox : physician; cure, according to the 
Syriac. 

ASA, son and successor of Abijam, king of Judah, 
1 Kings, xv. 8 , A seq. He began to reign a.m. 
3049, ante a.d. 955. He reigned forty-one years 
at Jerusalem. Asa did right in the sight of the 
Lord: he expelled those who, from sacrilegious 
superstition, prostituted themselves in honour 
of their false gods; he purged Jerusalem from 
the infamous practices attending the worship of 
idols; he deprived his mother of her office, 
and dignity of queen, vide Fragment, No. 
16. because she erected an idol to Astarte: 
which idol, he burnt in the valley of Hinnom. 
Scripture, nevertheless, reproaches him with 
not destroying the high places, which Asa, per¬ 
haps, thought it was necessary to tolerate, to 
avoid the greater evil of idolatry: he carried 


into the house of the Lord, the gold and silver 
vessels, which his father, Abijam, had vowed 
he would consecrate. 

Asa fortified several cities, and repaired others, 
encouraging his people to this labour, while the 
kingdom was at peace, and the Lord honoured 
them with his protection. After this, he levied 
300,000 men in Judah, armed with shields and 
pikes; and 280,000 men in Benjamin, armed 
with shields and bows, all men of courage, and 
valour. About this time, Zerah, king of Ethi¬ 
opia (or, Cush, i. e. part of Arabia, vide Cush 
III.) marched against Asa with a million of foot, 
and 300 chariots of war, and advauced as far as 
Marcshah: probably, in the fifteenth year of 
Asa’s reign. See 2 Chron. xv. 10. A.if. 3064. 
Asa advanced to meet him, and encamped in the 
plain of Zephathah (rather Zephalah) near 
Mareshah. Asa prayed to the Lord, and God 
terrified Zerah’s army by a panic fear; it began 
to fly, and Asa pursued it to Geran. There was 
an infinite number slain. 

After this, Asa’s army returned to Jerusalem, 
loaded with booty; 2 Chron. xv. 1, the prophet 
Azariah met them, and said, “ Hear, Asa, and 
all Judah and Benjamin. The Lord is with 
you, while ye be with him; and if ye seek him, 
he will be found of you; but if ye forsake him, 
he will forsake you; arm yourselves with cour¬ 
age; for yyur works shall not continue unre¬ 
warded,” &e. 

Asa, after this exhortation, being animated with 
new courage, destroyed the idols of Judah, Ben¬ 
jamin, and mount Ephraim; repaired the altar 
of burnt-offerings; and assembled Judah and 
Benjamin, with many from the tribes of Simeon, 
Ephraim, and Manasseh, and on the third month, 
in the fifteenth year of his reign, celebrated a 
solemn festival. Of the cattle taken from Zerah, 
they sacrificed700 oxen, and 7000 sheep; they 
renewed the covenant with the Lord; they swore 
to the covenant, the cymbals and trumpets sound¬ 
ing, and declared, that whosoever would not seek 
the Lord, should be put to death. God gave 
them peace; and the kingdom of Judah, accord¬ 
ing to the Chronicles, was quiet till the thirty- 
fifth year of Asa. [But there are difficulties con¬ 
cerning this year; and it is thought probable, 
that we should read the twenty-fifth, instead of 
the thirty-fifth, since Baasha, who made war on 
Asa, lived no longer than the twenty-sixth year 
of Asa, 1 Kings, xvi. 8.] 

In the thirty-sixth (rather, says Caxmet, the 
twenty sixth) year of Asa, Baasha, king of Is¬ 
rael, began to fortify Ramah, on the frontiers of 
the two kingdoms of Judah and Israel, to hinder 
the Israelites from resorting to the kingdom of 
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Judah, and the temple of the Lord at Jerusalem. 
Whereupon, Asa sent to Benhadad, king of Da¬ 
mascus, all the gold and silver of his palace, and 
of the temple, to prevail on him to break his al¬ 
liance with Baaslia, and to insult his territories, 
that Baasha might be obliged to abandon his de¬ 
sign, at Ramah. Benhadad accepted Asa’s pres¬ 
ents, and invaded Baasha's country, where he 
took several cities belonging to Naphtali. Where¬ 
fore, Baasha was forced to retire from Ramah ; 
to defend his dominions nearer home. Asa 
immediately ordered his people to Ramah, car¬ 
ried off all the materials prepared by Baasha, 
and employed them in building Geba and Mizpah. 

At this time, the prophet Hanani came to Asa, 
and said, 2 Chron. xvi. 7. “ Because thou hast 
relied on the king of Syria, and not on the Lord 
thy God, herein thou hast done foolishly; there¬ 
fore, from henceforth, thou shalt have wars.” 
Asa, offended at these reproaches, put the proph¬ 
et in chains, at the same time, ordering the ex¬ 
ecution of several persons in Judah. Toward 
the latter part of his life, he was incommoded 
with the gout in his feet, and the disorder rising 
upward, killed him. The Scripture reproaches 
him with having recourse rather to physicians, 
than to the Lord. He was buried in the sepul¬ 
chre which he had provided for himself, in the 
city of David ; and, after his death, great quan¬ 
tities of perfumes and spices were placed on the 
bed, with which his body was burned; then 
his bones and asbes were collected, and put into 
his grave. He died a.m. 3090 ; ante a.d. 913. 

ASAHEL, or Jlmheal, 4xn»ys works, or creature 
of God ; from rvoy hashah, to make, and 4 k God. 

ASAHEL, son of Zeruiab, and brother to Joab, 
killed by Abner, in the battle of Gibeon, while 
he persisted in pursuing that general, 2 Sam. ii. 
18,19, &c. 

AS A1AH, or JLushieh, rrpy; a prince, a creature of 
the Lord ; from nay hashah, to make, and rr the 
Lord. 

ASAIAH, was sent by king Josiah, to consult 
Huldah, the prophetess, concerning the book of 
the law, found in the temple, 2 Sam. iii. 26, 27. 
a.m. 2956 ; ante a.d, 1048. 

ASAPH, •']DK; one that assembles together: other¬ 
wise, one that finishes and completes. 

L ASAPH, father of Joab, who was secretaiy to 
king Hezekiah, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 20, 31. 

II. Asaph, son of Barachias, of the tribe of Levi, 
father of Zaccur, Joseph, Nethaniah, and Arsa- 
relali. Asaph was a celebrated musician, in 
David's time. In the distribution of the Le- 
vites, which that prince directed for the service 
of the temple, he appointed Kohath’s family to 
be placed in the middle, about the altar of burnt- 


sacrifices. Merari’s family was to the left, and 
Gerson’s family to the right. Asaph, who was 
of Gerson’s family, presided over this band; his 
descendants had the same place and rank. 

We find several Psalms with Asaph’s name prefix¬ 
ed to them, (as the 50th and the 73d to the 83d) 
whether Asaph composed the words, together 
with the music, or David the words, and Asaph 
the music, or which some think most probable, 
some of Asaph’s descendants wrote them, and 
prefixed to them the name of that eminent mas¬ 
ter of the temple-music : or of that division of 
singers, of which Asaph’s family was the head. 
We observe that all these Psalms do not suit 
Asaph’s time ; but were written, some during 
the captivity, others, in Jehoshaphat’s time, &c. 
By “ a Psalm for Asaph,” might be meant a 
Psalm for Asaph’s family. 

ASARELAH, rritotyx: beatitude, or conduct of 
God: otherwise, he that regards the oak, or the 
strong; from h4k allah, an oak, and 4 k el, strong: 
otherwise, he that beholds God, or the felicity of 
God. 

ASARELAH, fourth son of Asaph, the master of 
the temple-music, 1 Chron. xxv. 2. 

ASCENSION of our Lord, a festival celebrated 
forty days after the resurrection, in memory of 
what happened when our Saviour, having con¬ 
versed with his apostles forty days, led them 
from Jerusalem to Bethany, and the mount of 
Olives, about a mile, or two miles from Jerusa¬ 
lem, Luke xxiv. 50. then lifting up his hands, 
and blessing them, he was raisedfup to heaven in 
their sight, Acts i. 4, Ac. Tradition relates, 
that when he ascended, he left the impressions 
of his feet on the stones, wbich have remained 
there ever since. Sulpit. Sever, lib. ii. eap. 48. 
hist. Paulin. Ep. 11. Optat. lib. vi. Aug. in 
Joan, homil. 47. 

Some have added to this miracle, and tell us, 
that the empress, Helena, having built a mag¬ 
nificent church over this place, in the midst 
whereof the impressions of our Saviour’s feet 
were to be seen, this spot never could be pav¬ 
ed, though often attempted: whatever was put 
there to adorn it, immediately removing from 
it; so that they were forced to leave it as it 
was, in wbich condition we see it at this day. 
Euseb. vit. Constant, lib. iii. cap. 43. Others 
add, that no one could close the roof over this 
place, and that all that space through which 
Christ ascended up to heaven was left open. 
Hieronym. seu quis alius in loeis Act. Beda 
locis SS. cap. 7. [This seems to be merely an 
allegory, denoting his spiritual opening of the 
way to glory.] St. Austin, apud Prosper. 

Scntent. 200. believed, that Jesus Christ sane- 
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* tilled noon, by ascending to heaven at that time 
of the day. The Apostolical Constitutions, lib. 
v. cap. 19. appoint the festival of the ascension 
to be observed on Thursday. This solemnity 
is so ancient, that its beginning is not known ; 
which has been considered as some reason to be¬ 
lieve that it came, traditionally, from the apos¬ 
tles. 

ASENETH, njox ; peril, or misfortune ; from jon 
ason. This word is Egyptian ; and its root not 
in the Hebrew* 

ASENETH, daughter of Potiphar, and wife of 
Joseph, Gen. xli. 45. She was mother of Ephra¬ 
im and Manasseh. It is questioned, whether 
Aseneth be the daughter of the same Potiphar 
who bought Joseph, and afterward, being im¬ 
posed on by his wife, threw him into a dungeon ? 
The Hebrews, cited in Origen, relate, that Ase¬ 
neth discovered to her father, Potiphar, what 
had passed between Joseph and her mother, and 
convinced him, that his suspicions were entirely 
groundless. Origen, in Caten. MSS. in nov. 
edit. Hexapl. Jerom, Abbot Rupert, Tostatus, 
and some others, are persuaded likewise, that 
Aseneth is the daughter of Potiphar, Joseph’s 
first master. Hieronym. Qu. Hebr. vide & 
Auth. Testamenti XII. Patriarch. 

But the generality of the fathers, and expositors, 
are of the contrary opinion; because first, the 
name of Potiphar, Joseph’s father-in-law, is 
written with some difference from the name of 
that Potiphar who bought him, (jna ’Bis, not 
rt3’B3 ;) secondly. Scripture not having noticed 
this as the same Potiphar, is reason to believe it 
may be another ; thirdly, St. Austin, qufest. 
136. in Genes, observes, that the character of 
priest of On, ascribed to Potiphar, Joseph’s fa¬ 
ther-in-law, does not seem consistent with the 
quality of captain of Pharaoh’s guards, wiiich is 
given to Potiphar, Joseph’s master. Fourthly, 
the city of On is too remote from Tanis, where 
the king of Egypt kept his court, to suffer the 
same Potiphar who attended the king in this em¬ 
ployment, to reside at On, above fifteen leagues 
from court. These reasons determine in favour 
of the opinion that Aseneth was not daughter of 
that Potiphar to whom Joseph was sold. These 
arguments, however, are not without reply. 
Vide Potiphar. 

ASEROTH, nwa, *A<rof, Vulgate, Astaroth : a 
grove dedicated to false gods; from mas ashe- 
rah, a wood, or grove. Vide Astarte. 

ASHAN, or Jitishen, : smoke, or that smokes. 

ASHAN, a city of Judah, Josh. xv. 42 ; but, per¬ 
haps, afterward yielded to Simeon, Josh. xix. 7. 
Eusebius says, that in his time, Beth-Ashan was 
sixteen miles from Jerusalem, west. 

ASHBEL, baiffa: the fire of old age ; from esh, 
voi. i. 25 


fire, and nVa halah, to grow old ; otherwise, one 
'that consumes and extinguishes himself; from 
K*7a hula, and ip’k ish, man. 

ASHBEL, second son of Benjamin, 1 Chron. viii. 1 ; 
Numb. xxvi. 38. 

ASHDOD, vide Azoth. 

ASHDOTH, niwa: effusion; from itvs eshod, in¬ 
clination, leaning: otherwise, a wild open place, 
or pillage ; from in? shod, to pillage, to plunder, 

ASHDOTH. This word signifies plains, or 
springs, or places fruitful and well w atered by 
adjacent springs. A city of this name, in the 
tribe of Reuben, was called Askdoth-pisgah ; 
because it was seated in the plains, at the foot 
of mount Pisgab : or at the springs of Pisgah. 

ASHER, upk : happiness. 

I. ASHER, son of Jacob and Zilpah, his wife, 
who had been Leah’s servant. We know no 
particular's of his life or death. Asher had four 
sons, and one daughter, Gen. xlix. 20 ; Deut. 
xxxiii. 24. The inheritance of this tribe lay in 
a very fruitful country, with Phoenicia west, 
mount Libanus north, mount Carmel and the 
tribe of Issachar south, Zebulun and Naphtali 
east. The tribe of Asher never possessed the 
whole range of district, assigned to it, which ex¬ 
tended to Libanus, Syria, and Phoenicia. 

H. Asher, a city between Scythopolis and She- 
chem ; consequently very remote from the tribe 
of Asher. 

III. Asher. Eusebius says, there was a large 
tow n of this name between Azoth, and Askelon. 

ASHES. To repent in sackcloth und ashes, as ex¬ 
ternal signs of self-affliction for sin, or as suf¬ 
fering under some misfortune, and to sit upon 
some coarse stuff, or in ashes,, are expressions 
common in Seripture. “ 1 am but dust and 
ashes, said Abraham to the Lord,” Gen. xviii. 
27 : indicating his deep sense of his own mean¬ 
ness in comparison to God. God threatens to 
shower down dust and ashes on the lands, in¬ 
stead of rain, Deut. xxviii. 24 ,* thereby to 
make them barren instead of blessing them, to 
dry them up instead of watering them. Vide 
Fragment, No. 172. Tamar, after the injury 
she had received from Amnon, covered her bead 
with ashes, 2 Sam. xiii. 19. The Psalmist, in 
great sorrow, says, poetically, “ he had eaten 
ashes, as it were bread,” Psalm cii. 9. He sat 
on ashes, he threw ashes on his head ; his food, 
his bread, was sprinkled with the ashes where¬ 
with he was himself covered: so, Jeremiah, 
Lam. iii. 16. introduces Jerusalem, saying, “ the 
Lord had fed her with os/ies.” And Job de¬ 
clares, chap, xxxiv. 15. “ that man, who is but 
dust and ashes, shall turn again to dust.” 

There was a sort of ley and lustral water, made 
with the ashes of the heifer, sacrificed on the 
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reat day of expiation; the ashes whereof were 
istributed to the people : this water was used 
in purifications, to such as had touched a dead 
body, or bad been present at funerals, Numb, 
xix. 17. 

The ancient Persians had a punishment, which con¬ 
sisted in executing certain criminals by stifling 
them in ashes. Fide Valerius Maximus, lib. 

. ix. cap. 2. Thus, the wicked Menelaus was des¬ 
patched, w ho caused the troubles which had dis¬ 
quieted Judea, 2 Macc. xiii. 5, 6. He was 
thrown headlong into a tower, fifty cubits deep, 
which was filled with ashes to a certain height. 
The action of the criminal to disengage himself, 
plunged him still deeper in the whirling ashes ; 
and this agitation was increased by a wheel, 
which kept the ashes in continual movement, 
till he was entirely stifled. 

ASHIMAI1, kd'bx : crime ; from cz?x asham : 
otherwise, posit ion ; from du? slium, to put ; 
otherwise, fire of the sea; from ay esh, and o' 
jam, the sea. This word is foreign to the He¬ 
brew language. 

ASHIMAH, a deity adored by the men of Ha¬ 
math, who were M illed in Samaria, 2 Kings, 
xvii. SO. Some of the Rabbins, as Rabbi Solo¬ 
mon, aud Kimchi, say, Ashimah had the shape of 
an ape; others say, that of a lamb, a goat, or a 
satyr. See Selden de Diis Syr. Syntagm. ii. 
cap. 9, & additiones And. Beyer, ibidem. They 
who think this divinity was an ape, seem to have 
had regard to the sound of the word Sima, w hich 
has some relation to the Greek word for an ape, 
Sirnia: 

Effigies s*cri Rttet aurea teroopilhseci. 

Jo venal. Satyr. 

but the Hebrews have another word for an ape. 
fide Levit. xvii. 7 . Both the ape and goat 
were worshipped in Egypt. and in the East. 
Diodor. Sicul. lib. i. Basnage, Antiq. Jud. tom. 
i. p. t90. 

Selden being persuaded, that the ancient Persians 
worshipped fire, and imagining Ashimah to sig¬ 
nify that element, which the Samaritans likewise 
adored, instead of Ashimah, chose to read Ash- 
ita. which he explains of the fire of heaven : or 
Esckiomah, the daily fire: but, if he will discover 
the word fire, in Ashimah. it is more natural 
to say, Esch-schamai, the fire of heaven : ac¬ 
cording to the following derivation : .Ishima 
ko-jx, . ischita Krrerx, JLschioma syvan, Back- 
Schamai •"£? »x. 

Observe, further, these people came from Hamath, 
or Eincsa, a city of Syria, on the river Orontes, 
and we read, that the sun was adored in this 
city, under the name of Elah-Gabalah: whence 
the emperor. Heliogabalus. took his name. This 
god, ElagabaJ, was represented by a large stone, 
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round at bottom, wliieh rising insensibly to a 
point, terminated in a conic or pyramidal fig¬ 
ure, says Herodian. Ilis worship became cel¬ 
ebrated at Rome, from the time of Heliogabalus, 
who caused a magnificent temple to be erected 
to him. Around ibis temple were several altars, 
on which hetaeombs of bulls, and great quanti¬ 
ties of sheep were sacrificed every morning; 
abundance of excellent w ine and spices was pour¬ 
ed on the altars : choirs of musicians, and peo¬ 
ple playing on instruments, surrounded the altar; 
Phoenician w omen danced in a circle, playing on 
cymbals and dulcimers, before the senate and 
Roman knights. Such was the worship which 
Heliogabalus appointed to his god, wliieh ho 
brought from Emcsa. 

The name of Ashimah may very well be understood 
of fire from hearen, or the sun, or it may be 
derived from the Persian Asurnan. This is* the 
name of an angel, or genius, who, according to 
the ancient Magi of Persia, presides over the 
27th. day of every solar month, in the Persian 
year ; which, therefore, is called by the name of 
this genius. The Magi believe Asumati to be 
the angel of death, which separates the souls of 
men from their Innlies. The Persians call, like¬ 
wise, heaven Asurnan,and Human, which conies 
pretty near to the Hebrew Schumann. Bibl. 
Orient, p. l * 1 , col. 2. Asurnan. 

ASHKENAZ, o.ws: a fire that spreads; from 
e/s esh, a fire, and nrj nuzah, to imbue. 

ASHKENAZ, eldest son of Corner, Gen. x. 3. 
We conjecture, that he is the father of the As- 
cantes. a people who dwelt about Tanais, and 
the Pains Mteotis. Plin. lib. vi. cap. 1. 

ASHNAH, cLnotMu. a fire now ; from 

e h, afire, aniliu no, now : otherwise, a change; 
from nji? shunah. to change; otherwise, duptici- 
ty: from OB’ shejii, double. 

ASHN AH. a city of Judah. Josh. xv. 33. 

ASHPEN\Z, Haem.- (t quiver; from ashpah: 
otherwise, interpreter, or astrologer; from disk 
ashaph, aspersion, and nn nazah. This word is 
Assyrian; its true etymology not in the Hebrew. 

ASHPEN A Z. intendant, or governor of king Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar’s eunuchs. He changed the name 
of Daniel, and his companions, Dan. i. 3 . 

ASHTAROTH, vide Astaboth, Astarte. 

ASHTEMOTH, non»x fire of admiration ; from 
as esh, fire, and nsi tliamah, admiration; or, 
man of admiration or perfection ; from cor tha- 
mam, perfection, and »> ish, a man. 

ASHL ATH, or ,tsoth, or Jlushut, r,\ay ; who makes, 
or who is made: from n»r hashah, to make: 
otherwise* the moth that consumes garments ; 
from mg hash, a moth, or maggot. 

ASHE ATH. third son of Jephlet, and grandson 
ofUeher, 1 Chron. vii. S3. 6 
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ASHUR, nnt?N, da-uf: brown, black; from in» 
sliachar: otherwise, Jive of whiteness, or fire of 
the hole or cave ; from m esh,fire, and nr, chnr, 
a cave, or in char, whiteness : or, fire of liberty ; 
from nn charar, free . 1 Chron. ii. 24. 

ASHUR, i«yx: one that is happy, that walks, that 
looks; from ->t?K ashar, to be happy, to look, to walk. 

ASHUR, son of Sliem, who gave name to Assyria. 
It is believed, that he dwelt originally in the 
land of Shinar, and about Babylonia ; but was 
compelled by Nimrod to remove from thence, 
higher, toward the springs of Tigris, in the prov¬ 
ince of Assyria, so called from him, where he 

. built Nineveh, Rehoboth, Calah, and Resen. 
This is the sense generally received from those 
words of Moses, Gen. x. 11,12. “ Out of that 
land (Shinar) went forth Ashur, and builded 
Nineveh,” &e. 

But others explain the text differently: understand¬ 
ing it to speak of Nimrod, who left his own 
country, and attacked Assyria, which he over¬ 
came, and where he built Nineveh, &e. Here 
he established the seat of his empire, and be¬ 
came the most powerful, and, probably, the first 
monarch of the East. The prophet Mieali, 
chap. v. 6. calls Assyria the land of Nimrod. 
See Bochart, in Phaleg. lib. iv. cap. 12. 

Suidas, in Thuras, John Malala, p. 20. and Cedre- 
nus, p. 15. relate, that Thuras reigned at Nine¬ 
veh, after Ninus. He warred against Cauca¬ 
sus, of the race of Japheth, conquered, and kill¬ 
ed him : after the death of Thuras, the Assyr¬ 
ians called the planet Mars by his name; and 
adored him under that of Baal, ?. e. the god of 
war. Daniel speaks of this Baal, as worshipped 
at Babylon. This we learn from Suidas. It is 
generally believed, that Thuras and Ashur were 
the same, [and, perhaps, the name is the same, 
only transposed] that the Baal of the Assyrians 
and Babylonians w as the founder of their mon¬ 
archy : but, instead of making Thuras the son 
and successor of Ninus, it should be said, that 
Ninus w'as son and successor of Thuras, or Ash- 
ur. Herodot. lib. i. cap. 95. For, historians all 
agree in making Ninus the son of Belus. though 
some confound Ninus with Ashur. But care 
should be taken to distinguish the old Belus, who 
is probably the same with Evechoiis, king of 
Chaldea, from Belus the Assyrian, father of 
Ninus. Evechoiis reigned at Babylon 440 years 
before Belus the Assyrian. 

The empire of the Assyrians is thought to be the 
most ancient in the East. Herodotus, who is 
generally followed in this matter, says, that Ni¬ 
nus, the son of Belus, founded the Assyrian em¬ 
pire, which subsisted 520 years. Usher fixes 
the beginning of this empire to a.m. 2737 $ ante 
25* 


a.d. 1267. Ninus was succeeded by his wife, 
Semiramis, who reigned forty-two years. After 
her, Ninus, her son, reigned thirty-nine years. 
He is said to have had thirty-six lungs, his suc¬ 
cessors down to Sardanapalus. See Julius Af- 
rieanus and Eusebius. 

Scripture speaks of the foundation of the Assyrian 
empire, by Nimrod, long before Ninus, Gen. x. 
8 , 9, 10, 11; i. e. about the time when the tow¬ 
er of Babel w as building, a.m. 1757, before the 
taking of Babylon, by Alexander the Great, 1903 
years. We find that from this time, the Baby¬ 
lonians had made observations on the heavens ; 
and of those sent by Callisthenes to Aristotle, 
the earliest dated from that period of years. Of 
Nimrod’s successors we are ignorant; w e read, 
Gen. xiv. that in Abraham’s time, about a.m. 
2092, Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, having en¬ 
tered into a confederacy with certain kings, 
came, and attacked the kings of Sodom and Go¬ 
morrah, and the neighbouring cities, which had 
rebelled. Under the Judges, Judg. iii. 8. about 
a.m. 2591, the Lord delivered Israel into the 
hands of Cuslianrishathaim, king of Mesopota¬ 
mia, who oppressed them eight years. Julius 
Africanus says, that Evechoiis reigned in Chal¬ 
dea 224 years before the Arabians, i. e. a.m. 
2242, in the time of Isaac. The Arabians con¬ 
quered the Chaldean empire, a.m. 2466, and 
kept it about 216 years, to a.m. 2682. Belus, 
the Assyrian, succeeded the Arabians fifty-five 
years before the foundation of the Assyrian em¬ 
pire, by Ninus. 

Dionysius Halicarnasseus, lib. i. Antiq. Rom. ob¬ 
serves very well, that the Assyrian empire was, 
in the beginning, but of small extent; and what 
we have said, confirms this, since we see kings 
of Shinar, Elam, Chaldea, and Ellasar, at a 
time when the Assyrian empire, founded by 
Nimrod, must have subsisted, and before Ninus, 
the son of Belus, had founded, or rather aggran¬ 
dized, the only empire of Assyria know n to pro¬ 
fane authors; for they had no notice of that 
established by Nimrod. 

During the reigns of David and Solomon, the As¬ 
syrian monarchs possessed nothing on this side 
the Euphrates. David subdued all Syria, with¬ 
out their concerning themselves about it. "When 
he attacked the Ammonites, they sent for suc¬ 
cour to the other side of the Euphrates, 2 Sam. 
x. 16. but David defeated these troops ; and even 
obliged certain of the people on the other side 
the river to pay him tribute. The first king of 
Assyria mentioned in Scripture is the sovereign 
who reigned at Nineveh, when Jonah went thith¬ 
er, about a.m. 3180. The prophet does not in¬ 
form us what was his name j but he describes 
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the city as prodigiously large. We learn from 
2 Kings, xv. 19 j and 1 Chron. v. 26. that Pul, 
king of Assyria, invaded t he territories of Israel, 
under the reign of Menahe m. It is conjectured, 
that Pul was the father of Sardanapalus; who 
began to reign, according to Usher, a.m. S237, 
which was the fifth year of Menahem; and Pul's 
invasion of Israel was in the beginning of Mena- 
hem’s reign. 

The measure of Nineveh's sins being completed, 
God raised up enemies against Sardanapalus, 
who obliged him to kill himself. Arbaces, gov¬ 
ernor of Media, observing with disdain the ef¬ 
feminacy of Sardanapalus’ life, which he passed 
in the most sequestered parts of his eourt, con¬ 
federated with Belesis, governor of Babylon, to 
overthrow the Assyrian power: after several 
combats, Sardanapalus was constrained to shut 
himself up in Nineveh; and in the third year of 
the siege, the Tigris having overthrown the city 
walls above twenty furlongs in length, Sardana¬ 
palus burnt himself in his palace, with his wealth, 
his eunuchs, and his concubines. The city being 
taken, Belesis and Arbaces assumed the title of 
kings, and dismembered the ancient empire of 
the Assyrians, which had lasted from Nimrod, 
about 2500 years; and from Ninus, son of Belus, 
about 520 years, Herodot. lib. 1. cap. xcv. This 
ancient empire of Assyria maintained itself still 
with splendour at Nineveh, under young Ninus, 
and liis successors. Wc believe this Ninus to be 
the Tiglath-pileser mentioned, 2 Kings, xv. 29. 
This prince came to the assistance of Ahaz, king 
of Judah, and defeated and pillaged the kings 
of Israel and Damascus. Salmaneser succeeded 
Tiglath-pileser, a.m. 3236, ante J.C. 764. Sen¬ 
nacherib, the successor of Salmaneser, is famous 
in sacred and profane writings. He was killed 
by two of his sons, and was succeeded by anoth¬ 
er son, Eserhaddon ; who, after he had reigned 
some time at Nineveh, took Babylon, and reunit¬ 
ed the dissevered empires of Chaldea and Assyria, 
Bcrosus, apud Joseph. Antiq. lib. x. cap. i. He 
left the throne to Saosduchinus, who reign¬ 
ed twenty years. This is supposed to be the 
prince who is named Nebnehadonosar, in Ju¬ 
dith. Saosduchinus was succeeded by Sara- 
cus, or Chynaladanus, who reigned twenty-two 
years. 

Nabopolassar, otherwise Nebuchadnezzar, gover¬ 
nor of Babylon, and Astyages, otherwise Ahasue- 
rus, son to the king of Media, besieging Nineveh, 
took the city, and divided the monarchy of the 
Assyrians. Nabopolassar had Nineveh and Bab¬ 
ylon : and Astyages had Media and the neighbour¬ 
ing proriuees. Nabopolassar was father of Nebu¬ 


chadnezzar, who took Jerusalem: Evilmerodach 
succeeded him, and Belshazzar succeeded Evil- 
merodaeh ; after Belshazzar, was Darius the 
Mede. Hitherto we have the authority of Scrip¬ 
ture, clearly in respect of Nebuchadnezzar, Evil¬ 
merodach, Belshazzar, and Darius the Mede. 

But profane authors relate the series of Evilme- 
rodach’s successors differently. Megasthenes, 
apud Euseb. Prsepar. lib. ix. cap. 41. says, that 
Evilmerodach was slain by Neriglissor, liis broth¬ 
er-in-law, who reigned four years. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by Labassoaraschus, who was killed by 
conspirators, who gave the crown to one of their 
own number, named Nabonidas, or Nabannidoch, 
or Labinith. From this last, Cyrus conquered 
Babylon. Bcrosus, apud. Joseph, lib. i. contra 
Appion. gives almost the same account as Magas- 
tlienes. According to him, Neriglissor reigned 
four yearsj Laborosardoch nine months; Nabo¬ 
nidas seventeen years. After which, Cyrus made 
himself master of the Chaldean empire, and re¬ 
united the empires of Assyria, Chaldea, and Per¬ 
sia, under one extensive government. 

ASIA, ’A <ri*: muddy, boggy; from the Greek xmc. 

ASIA, the largest continent of the old world. The 
ancient Hebrews were strangers to the division 
of the earth into parts, or quarters: we never find 
the name Asia, in any Hebrew books. They 
seem to have thought, that the continent con¬ 
sisted only of Asia and Africa : the rest of the 
world, and even, occasionally, Asia Minor, was 
comprised under the name of the Isles of the Gen¬ 
tiles, Gen. x. 5. We are not acquainted with the 
true etymology of the word Asia. This name 
occurs only in the books of the Maccabees, and 
in the New Testament. Asia is regarded as that 
part of the world which has been most favoured. 
Here the first man was created; here the patri¬ 
archs lived; here the law was given; here the 
greatest and most celebrated monarchies w r ere 
formed; and from hence the first founders of 
cities and nations in other parts of the world, 
conducted their colonies. In Asia, Jesus Christ 
appeared; here he wrought salvation for man¬ 
kind ; he died, and rose again ; and from hence 
the light of the gospel has been diffused over the 
world. Laws, arts, sciences, and religions, al¬ 
most all had their origin in Asia. 

ASIARCHA3, Asia Prineipes, as they are called 
in the Latin version of the Acts—were high- 
priests of Asia, chosen somewhat like our stew¬ 
ards of public assemblies, into an office of distinc¬ 
tion, to celebrate public and solemn games, at 
their own expense. Vide Grot. & Hammond, ad 
sect. xix. These chiefs of Asia, then holding- 
such games, at Ephesus, out of friendly consider*- 
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ation to St. Paul, restrained him from appealing, 
as he proposed, in the theatre, during the sedi¬ 
tion raised, by Demetrius, the goldsmith, re¬ 
specting Diana of Ephesus. 

Asiarchs were officers of a religious nature, and 
frequently were priests of the religion whose 
games they celebrated : thus, in the martyrdom 
of Polycarp, they ask Philip the Asiareh (a lit¬ 
tle afterward called the high-priest) to let out a 
lion against Polycarp, a hich lie declares he could 
not do, because that kind of spectacle was now 
over. 

ASIEL, or Jhishial, Vwp: the strength of God; 
the goat of the Lori. 

ASIEL, father of Seraiab, 1 Chron. iv. 35. 

ASKELON, phptyu: weight or balance; from 
shakal: otherwise, ftre of infamy ; from wnesh, 
fire, and tibp kalon,' infamy. 

ASKELON, a city in the land of the Philistines, 
between 4zoth and Gaza, on the coast of the 
Mediterranean; 520 furlongs from Jerusalem. 
Joseph, de Bell. lib. iii. cap. 1. After the death 
of Joshua, the tribe of Judah took Askelon, 
which became afterward one of the five govern¬ 
ments belonging to the Philistines, Judges i. 18. 
The ancients praise the shalot, which takes its 
name from Askelon. Athen. lib. ii. cap. xxvii. 
Plin. lib, xix. cap. vi. Strabo, lib. xvi. alii. The 
■wine of Askelon is mentioned ; and the cypress- 
tree, a shrub much esteemed, was very common 
there. Origen notices wells to be seen at Aske¬ 
lon, said to have been dug by Abraham and Isaac, 
lib. iii. contra Celsum. Vide & Euseb. Onomast. 
ad vocem (ppia.fi. Askelon is often mentioned in 
the sacred writings: it subsists still, but is in¬ 
considerable. There was near Askelon, a pond, 
filled with fish, consecrated to the goddess 
Derceto, of which the people of the country nev¬ 
er dared to eat, nor of the pigeons consecrated 
to the same deity. Diodor. lib. i. Bibl. Vide 
& Lucian, de Dea Syria, &Philon. apud Euseb. 
Prsepar. Evang. lib. viii. &c. Vide Fragments, 
No. 145. “ Of Dagon.” “ Of Ashtaroth.” 
No. 213. 

ASMODEUS, "inB'x, «Vjwoil«7o? •• one that measures 
the fire; from wy ash, and no madad, to meas¬ 
ure : otherwise, crime abounding; from own 
asham, crime, or, rather, destroyer, extermina¬ 
tor, from mv shamad. 

ASMODEUS, the name of an evil spirit, men¬ 
tioned Tobit vi. 14. which beset Sarah, the 
daughter of Ragucl, and killed the husbands to 
whom she had been given before Tobias ; but 
tills demon was expelled by the smoke arising 
from the gall of a fish, burned by Tobit. and was 
bound by the angel Raphael, in the deserts of 
Upper Egypt. Several curious questions are 
proposed, concerning this evil spirit, Asmodeus. 


Some think this name was derived from the He¬ 
brew ’TDT?i< Esh-madai, the fire of Media, be¬ 
cause he inflamed the people of this country with 
impure love: others derive it from the Hebrew, 
schamad, to exterminate, so that by the name 
Asmodeus 'nan, is denoted the destroying angel. 

The Rabbins say, that Asmodeus was born from 
the incest of Tubalcain, and Noema, his sister; 
and that being enamoured of Sarah, the daugh¬ 
ter of Raguel, he killed all who approached her, 
and by the licentiousness of their passion, gave 
him advantage over them: for which reason, the 
angel says to Tobias, “ They who marry, forget 
God, and think only of satisfying their passion; 
upon such as these this evil spirit exercises his 
power: but for you, rise up both of you, pray 
to God,” &c. 

We are of opinion, that the effect of the smoke 
from the fish’s gall, which is said to expel As¬ 
modeus, terminated on the senses of Tobias and 
Sarah; that it deadened in them the zest of 
pleasure, and grosser inclinations; and that the 
chaining up Asmodeus is an allegorical action, 
signifying the termination of his incentive 
powers. 

The Rabbins relate, says the Gemara, Cod. Git- 
thim. that the demon, Asmodeus, drove Solomon 
out of his kingdom, and took his place; but, 
that Solomon, on his return, dethroned him, and 
loaded him with fetters: farther, that this prince 
forced Asmodeus to serve him, in building his 
temple; that, by some secret, which he learned 
of this demon, he built it without using iron, or 
making any noise, according to the expression, 
1 Kings, vi. 7. He used, they tell us, the stone 
schamir, which cuts stones asunder; as easily as 
a diamond cuts glass. 

[From these Rabbinical tales and allusions, it is 
evident that the demon Asmodeus is a figurative 
personage: that, when Solomon was overcome 
by his attachment to his strange wives, he is said 
to be under the power of Asmodeus; from which 
power he is liberated, by his returning sense of 
duty, and his repentance. It is, therefore, prob¬ 
able, Asmodeus is the demon of licentious dis¬ 
position, and is significative to the same purpose 
in Tobit: as, perhaps, the angel Raphael, is sig¬ 
nificative of a contrary virtue; or, a dutiful re¬ 
liance on divine providence. Vide Anger.] 

ASMONjEANS, a name given to the Maccabees, 
descendants of Mattalliias. Authors are not 
agreed concerning the origin of this term: some, 
as Drusius, Prsefat. in 1 Macc. think it was de¬ 
rived from the town of Assainon, in Judah ; from 
whence their family might come. Noldius con¬ 
jectured, they took this name from mount Asa- 
mon, mentioned by Josephus, de Bello, lib. ii. 
cap. 23. which he places in the midst of Galilee, 
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near Scphoris. Kimclii on Psalm lxviii. 82. 
maintains, that this was a title of honour given 
to Matlathias, and from him derived to his de¬ 
scendants. Chaschuianim signifies, in Hebrew, 
Princes. But Josephus’ opinion, Antiq. lib. xii. 
cap. 8. is more generally followed: he relates, 
that Matlathias was the son of John, the grand¬ 
son of Simon, and great grandson of Asmonseus: 
also, he seems to make Mattathias come imme¬ 
diately from Asmonteus. De Bello, lib. i. cap. i. 
whereas, others make him the son of John, and 
grandson of Hesenai. 

The family of the Asmonteans became very illustri¬ 
ous in the later times of the Hebrew common¬ 
wealth ; it was the support of the religion and 
liberty of the Jews; and possessed the supreme 
authority, from Mattathias to Herod the Great. 
f ide Maccabees. It is no where said, whether 
the Asmonieans were of the race of Jozadeck, in 
whose family the office of liigh-priest continued 
in a lineal descent, till Alcimus was promoted to 
that dignity. This is certain of the Asmonseans, 
that they were of the course of Joarib, which 
was the first class of the sons of Aaron; and, 
therefore, on failure of the former pontifical 
family (which had now happened by the flight of 
Onias, the son of Onias, into Egypt) they bad 
the best right to succeed to that station. And 
tinder this right, Jonathan took the office, when 
nominated to it by the then reigning king in 
Syria; being also elected thereto, by the gener¬ 
al suffrage of the people. Prid. Connect. Ac. 
part ii. book iv. 

ASNAH, most: bush; from nJD senah: otherwise, 
misfortune; from px ason. 

ASNAPPAR, or *l$enaphar, lajox : unhappiness, 
misfortune of the bull; from px ason, misfor¬ 
tune, and is par, a bull or calf: otherwise fruit¬ 
fulness, or increase of danger; from px ason 
danger. An Assyrian name, and not properly 
derived from the Hebrew. 

ASNAPPAR, king of Assyria, who sent the Cu- 
theans into Israel, Ezra iv. 10. Many think 
this was Salmanesar, others, with more proba¬ 
bility, think it was Esar-haddon. 

ASP, a kind of serpent, whose poison is of so rapid 
operation, that it kills almost instantly as it pen¬ 
etrates, without a possibility of remedy. It is 
said to be very small. Scripture often mentions 
it; the most remarkable place is Psalm lviii. 5. 
where it is said “ to stop its ears, that it may 
not hear the voice of the charmer.” It is affirm¬ 
ed, that this creature stops its ears with its tail, 
to prevent its hearing. To explain this passage 
farther :—some are of opinion, that there is a 
sort of asp really deaf, which is the most dan- 
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gerous of it s kind, and that the Psalmist here 
speaks of this. I ide Bochurt. de Animal. Sacr. 
part II. lib. iii. cap. 6. A Kimclii. Others think 
that the asp, becoming old, becomes deaf. Rabb. 
Solomon, and Kabucnachi; others think that the 
asp, as well as other serpents, hears exquisitely 
well; but, that when any one attempts to charm 
it. it stops its ears, by applying one very close 
to the earth, and stopping the other with the 
end of its tail. Aug. Cassiodor. Beda. Isidor. 
alii. The reader may consult Bochart. 

[This expression is, probably, taken from actual 
observation of nature: that serpents are over¬ 
come, as if charmed, so that while they would 
bite some persons with great venom, they are 
harmless to others, is a known fact: but the 
mode of producing this effect, has not yet been 
communicated to European travellers. A Hot¬ 
tentot told me, that in his country, the naja, or 
hooded snake, was charmed by a peculiar w histle, 
which he repeated several times to me: but 
from his description of the attitude and situation 
of the creature, as hiding itself behind rocks, in 
holes, Ac. and putting out its head from its 
retreat as if to listen, I could find no charm, 
strictly so called, in the matter: the attention of 
the creature seemed to be excited by the whistled 
tune, and that instant opportunity taken to knock 
him on the head; but if there lie a kind of asp, 
over which such a whistle, Ac. has no power to 
excite his attention, but he steadily keeps him¬ 
self safe within his hole of concealment, this may 
coincide with the Psalmist’s idea, and justify the 
expression used by him. Such a serpent, so hid 
in the cleft of a rock, may look at his enemy 
and may preserve himself motionless and secure, 
notwithstanding every art to entice him from 
bis hiding place.] 

ASPATHA, xt 0 dx : assembly; from son asaph : 
otherwise, to finish, to consume; from n3o sa- 
phali. This name is not Hebrew. 

ASPHALTUS, ’A<r<p«A-rof, 'A<np<»p; eagerness cf 
the bull; from xx utz, eagerness, and -\a par, 
bull or heifer. But rather from the Greek, in 
which it signifies bitumen. 

ASPHALTUS, a kind of bitumen, which rises 
from the Lacus Asphaltites. or, lake of Sodom. 
Sometimes large pieces of bitumen float on the 
waters, at other times smaller pieces, which be¬ 
ing collected, are very much employed in the 
preparation of medicines, and particularly, in 
embalming dead bodies. Joseph, lib. v. de Bello, 
cap. iv. seu cap. v. in Lat. p. 892. 

The asphaltus of the Dead Sea is thought to be the 
best of any: it rises at particular seasons from 
the bottom of the lake. The Arabians fish for it 
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diligently, op gather it on the shore, whither the 
wind drives it. It is shining, dark, heavy, and 
of a strong smell when burnt. 

The lake Asphaltites receives all the water of 
the Jordan, of the brooks Arnon and Jabbok, 
and others, from the neighbouring mountains ; it 
has no visible issue, yet it does not overflow, be¬ 
cause the evaporation from its surface compen¬ 
sates all these influxes: perhaps, it increases in 
saltness, as the vapours exhaled consist of fresh 
water only. “ The land of Sodom, waste and 
smoking (says the author of the book of Wis¬ 
dom) with plants bearing fruit that never come 
to ripeness, and a standing pillar of salt, is a 
monument [figurative representation] of an un¬ 
believing soul.’* Vide Sodom. 

As the Hebrews call nitre and bitumen—salt, the 
Dead Sea is called by them—the Salt Sea. 
Galen says, that its water is not only salt, but 
bitter ; and so strongly impregnated with salt, 
that if salt be thrown into it, it will scarcely be 
melted. Galen, lib. iv. de Siinpl. medic. Facult. 
cap. 19. It is ealled the Dead Sea, because no 
animal lives in it ; and, if by chance any fish 
come into it, they die, and swim on the surface, 
Jerom, in Ezekiel xlvii. According to Jose¬ 
phus, the lake of Sodom is 580 furlongs in 
length, from the mouth of the river Jordan, to 
Zohar; and 150 furlongs wide. 

ASPHAR. Probably the same as the Lacus As¬ 
phaltites above, 1 Mace. ix. 33. 

ASRIEL, or Jlsrael, btmtm »<rt( >>A .• the 

beatitude of the Lord, or of the strong; from 
ityx asher, beatitude, and ‘tx el, God, strong. 

ASRIEL, ^x'lsyx: blessedness of God, perfect liap- 

? iness; from "it?x, ashri, happy, happiness, and 
x el, God: otherwise, the look of the strong : 
from sn rev ah, look, regard, and Vix ul, strength : 
otherwise, tke steps of God; from -wx askur, 
steps, guit. 

I. ASRIEL, son of Gilead, head of a family, 
Numb. xxvi. 3t. 

II. Asriei, son of Manasseli, Josh. xvii. 2: 
1 Chron. vii. t4. 

ASS, an animal, well known for domestic uses; 
and frequently mentioned in scripture. People 
of the best quality in Palestine rode on asses: 
Deborah, in her song, describes the greatest 
men in Israel, by “ those who ride on white 
asses," Judg. v. 10. Jaijr, of Gilead, had thirty 
sons, who rode on as many asses, and command¬ 
ed in thirty cities, Judg. x. 4. Abdon, a judge 
of Israel, had forty sons, and thirty grandsons, 
who rode on seventy asses, Judg. xii. 14. 

[We read Matth. xxi. 4. that in order to accom¬ 
plish a prophecy of Zachariah, ix. 9. our Sav¬ 
iour rode on an ass into Jerusalem, in a trium¬ 


phant manner: this has been made a subject of 
ridieule by some; but we ought to consider, not 
only that the greatest men in Israel rode on 
asses anciently, as we have seen above, but, that 
God bad thought fit absolutely to prohibit the 
use of horses, and of chariots for war, Deut. 
xvii. 16. Compare also Josh. xi. 6; Judg. v. 
15. that David rode on a mule, and ordered 
Solomon to use it at his coronation, 1 Kings, i. 
33, 34. that afterward when Solomon and suc¬ 
ceeding princes multiplied horses, they were re¬ 
buked for it, Isaiah ii. 6, 7 ; xxxi. 1; Hosea 
xiv. 3. and that the removal of horses is promis¬ 
ed in the days of the Messiah, Hosea i. 7; Micah 
v. 10,11; Zech. ix. 10. So that upon the whole 
we find, that this action of our Lord is to be 
viewed in the light of a recurrence to ancient 
principles ; not merely an accomplishment of a 
prophecy, but a revival of an ancient and vener¬ 
able Hebrew custom.] 

The ass was unclean by the law, because it did not 
chew the cud. To draw with an ox and an ass 
together, was prohibited, Levit. xi. 26. 

In the gospel is mentioned the mola asinaria, 
Matth. xviii. 6 ; Mark ix. 41. to express a large 
mill-stone, turned by asses, heavier than that 
turned by women or by slaves. 

The Jews were accused by the Pagans, of wor¬ 
shipping the head of an ass. Appion, the gram¬ 
marian, seems to be the author of this slander. 
Vide apud Joseph, lib. ii. contra Appion : he af¬ 
firmed, that the Jews kept the head of an ass in 
the sanctuary: that it was discovered there, 
when Antiochus Epiphanes took the temple, anil 
entered into the most holy place. He added, 
that one Zahidus having secretly got into the 
temple, earned off the ass’s head, and conveyed 
it to Dora. Suidas, in Damocrito, and in Juda, 
says, that that Damocritus, or Democritus, the 
historian, averred that the Jews adored the head 
of an ass, made of gold, and sacrificed a man to 
it every three, or every seven years, after lmv- 

. ing cut him in pieces. 

Plutarch, Symposia, lib. iv. cap. 5. and Tacitus, 
Hist. lib. v. were imposed on by this calumny. 
They believed, that the Hebrews adored an ass, 
out ot gratitude for the discovery of a fountain, 
by one of these creatures in the wilderness, at a 
time when the army of (his nation was parched 
with thirst, and extremely fatigued. 

The heathen imputed the same worship to Christ¬ 
ians: audio Christianos, (says Csecilius, apud 
Minut-) tnrpissima pecudis asini caput consecra¬ 
tion inepta nescio quam persuasione venerari. 
Tertullian, Apolog. cap. 16. adds, that certain 
enemies to the Christians exposed to public view, 
a picture, wherein was represented a person hold- 
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ing a book in his hand, dressed in a long robe, 
with ass's cars, and a foot like an ass, which 
picture was inscribed: “ The God of the Christ¬ 
ians has an ass’s hoof.” 

Epiphanius, de Hseres. speaking of the Gnostics, 
Bays, they taught that the god Sabaoth had the 
shape of an ass ; but that others described him 
as shaped like a hog. Learned men who have 
endeavoured to search into the origin of this 
slander, are divided in their opinions. The rea¬ 
son which Plutarch and Tacitus give for it, would 
be the most plausible, were any truth in the fact 
whereon they ground it. But nothing in the his¬ 
tory of the Jews can be interpreted to favour the 
circumstance of the ass supposed to have shown 
Moses a spring of water. Tanaquil Faber has 
attempted to prove, that this accusation pro¬ 
ceeded from the temple in Egypt, called Onion ; 
as if this name came from Onos, an ass : which 
is, indeed, very credible. The report of the 
Jews worshipping an ass, might originate in 
Egypt; we know, that the Alexandrians hated 
the Jews, and were much addicted to raillery 
and defamation: but it was extremely easy for 
these Alexandrians to have known, that the tem¬ 
ple, Onion, at Heliopolis, was named from Onias, 
the high-priest of the Jews, who built it in the 
reign of Ptolemy Philometor, and Cleopatra, 
a.m. 3854 ; ante a.ih 150. Vide Joseph. Antiq. 
lib. xiii. cap. C. & lib. xiv. cap. 14. and de Bello, 
lib. i. cap. 7. & lib. vii. cap. 37. 

Others have asserted, that the mistake of the 
Heathen proceeded from an ambiguous mode of 
Beading, as if the Greeks, meaning to say, that 
the Hebrews adored heaven, Ouranon, instead 
of Ouranon, might in abbreviation write Ounon; 
from whence the enemies of the Jews conclud¬ 
ed that they worshipped onos, an ass. Or, per¬ 
haps, reading, in Latin authors, that they wor¬ 
shipped heaven, cerium, 

(Nil prseter nubes & call nuroen adorant,) 

instead of cesium, they read eillum, an ass, and 
so reported that the Jews adored this animal. 
Something of this we perceive in Petronius— 
Judccus olicet & porcinum numen adoret, & cilli 
summas advocet auriculas. Where the common 
reading is coeli, but corrected cilii, kIkAk, whence 
i'm, an ass. Bochart, de Animal. Sacr. lib. ii. 
cap. 18. is of opinion, that the error arose from 
an expression of scripture, “ The mouth of the 
Lord hath spoken itin the Hebrew, Pi-Jeho- 
t ah, or Pi-Jco. Now, in the Egyptian language, 
pieo signifies an ass; the Alexandrian Egyptians 
hearing the Jews often pronounce this word pieo, 
believed that they called on their god; and thence 
inferred, that they adored an ass. These expli- 
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cations are ingenious, but not solid.—It is prob¬ 
able, that no one will ever be able to give a good 
reason for this accusation, [which, perhaps, 
might arise from a joke, or from accident.] M. 
Le Moine seems to have succeeded best, who 
says, that in all probability the golden urn con¬ 
taining the manna, w hich was preserved in the 
sanctuary, was taken for the head of an ass; and 
that the omer of manna might have been con¬ 
founded with the Hebrew, humor, which signi¬ 
fies an ass. Vide Assaron, and Fragment 
“ On the Shew Bread Table.” 

Balaam’s ASS. The reader, in the article Ba- 
laam, may see some account of his ass. Here 
I shall only inquire, whether it were a reality, 
or an allegory ; or an imagination, or a vision 
of Balaam ? St. Austin, qu. 48 & 50. in Genes, 
with the greater number of commentators, sup¬ 
poses it was a certain fact, and takes it liter¬ 
ally. He discovers nothing in the whole rela¬ 
tion more surprising than the stupidity of Ba¬ 
laam, who heard his ass speak to him, and who 
replied to it, as to a reasonable person : he is of 
opinion, that this diviner was accustomed to 
prodigies like this, tulibus monstins assuetns; 
or, that he was strangely blinded by avarice, not 
to be stopped by so extraordinaiy an event. He 
adds, as his opinion, that God did not give the 
ass a reasonable soul, but permitted it to pro¬ 
nounce certain words, to reprove the prophet’s 
covetousness. 

St. Gregory, of Nyssa, in vitd Moysis, seems to 
think, that the ass did not utter words, but that 
having brayed as usual, or a little more than 
usual, the diviner, practised in drawing presages 
from the voices of beasts, and of birds, easily 
comprehended the meaning of the ass, by its 
noise; and that Moses, designing to ridicule 
this superstitious art of augury, relates the mat¬ 
ter as if the ass really spoke articulately. 

Maimonides asserts this whole dialogue to be but 
a kind of fiction and allegory, whereby Moses 
relates what passed only in Balaam’s imagina¬ 
tion, as a piece of real history: and Philo in his 
life of Moses, suppresses it entirely. Indeed, 
the major part of the Jewish authors consider 
it, not as an occurrence which actually did hap¬ 
pen, but as a vision, or, Ac. 

Le Clerc, in Numb. xxii. 28. solves the difficulty, 
how Balaam answered his beast, as if it were not 
only reasonable, but had the use of speech, by 
saying, Balaam believed the transmigration of 
souls, passing from one body into another, from 
a man into a beast, reciprocally; and, therefore, 
was not surprised at the ass’s complaint, but con¬ 
versed with it, as if it were rational. 
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Others have imagined different ways of solving the 
difficulties of this history. 

ASS, (Wild,) an animal formerly well known in 
the East, and frequently mentioned in Scripture. 
It lives in deserts, and is jealous of its liberty. 
It can hardly endure thirst; goes in herds, of 
whieli a great part is composed of females, Job 
xi. 12; xxxix. 5; Jer. xiv. 6; Psalm ciii. 12. 
Josephus relates, that Herod the Great killed 
forty at one hunting, de Bello, lib. i. cap. 16. 

Ludolph observes, that, the name xecora, by which 
the Africans call the zebra, is much the same 
with that of xechora, by which Deborah men¬ 
tions the she-asses used by the great men of 
Israel for riding. She seems to intimate, that 
these animals were of service in war; and there 
are asses still in the East, so employed. 

ASS ARON, or Omer, a measure of capacity, used 
by the Hebrews: the tenth part of an ephah, as 
its name denotes ; for it signifies tenth , Exod. 
xvi. 16. It contained five pints. The assaron 
was the measure of manna, which God appointed 
for every Israelite. Assaron, and to A&mtqv sig¬ 
nify the same as gomer. Josephus, lib. iii. calls it 
1 traUw. In the Hebrew, instead of gomer, aesarith 
is often used; it signifies the tenth part, viz. of 
the ephah. Josephus, lib. iii. says, that in the 
time of Claudius, an assaron or omer of meal, 
was sold for four drachma;; i. e. about eight 
shillings a peck; but this was in a time of dearth. 
Arbuthnot’s “ Tables of Ancient Coins, Weights, 
and Measures,” &c. p. 101. 

ASSEMON, Assemona, Aseinon, Azmon, Hash- 
monah, or Jeshimon: a city in the wilderness of 
Maon, south of Judah, 1 Sam. xxiii. 25: Josh, 
xv. 4. Likewise, an encampment of Israel in 
the desert. Azinon was the nearest city to 
Egypt, south. Numb, xxxiii. 29; xxxiv. 4, 5. 

ASSIDEANS, D’TDn, ieAoiio;: merciful, pious, 
religions; from non chesed, piety. 

ASSIDEANS, 1 Mace. ii. 42; vii. IS. Some 
think this term comes from the Hebrew, D’TDn, 
chasidim, merciful, pious. Ecclesiasticus x]iv. 
10. praising the greatest men of his nation, calls 
them merciful men; which is equivalent to Assi- 
deans, taken in this sense. Others maintain, 
that the Assideans are the same as the Esse¬ 
nians, whose manner of living is so much com¬ 
mended by Josephus, Philo, Pliny, and others. 
This opinion seems confirmed by 1 Maec. vii. 13. 
which calls the Essenians—Asdanim. Oth¬ 

ers have thought the Assideans were afterward 
divided, and produced the Sadducees and Phari¬ 
sees. The name of Sadducees, signifies just; 
that of Pharisees, separated; to indicate their 
distinction above other Jews, by their justice 
and sanctity. 
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The members of the Jewish church, after the 
captivity, were divided into~—the Zadikim, or 
righteous, who observed only the written law of 
Moses ; and—4he Chasidim, or pious, who su- 
peradded the constitutions and traditions of the 
elders. These Chasidim were the Assideans, or 
Chassideans, here mentioned; the Hebrew eheth, 
answering our ch, is expressed sometimes in 
Greek, by an aspirate; in Latin sometimes by 
an h ; and sometimes is entirely omitted, as in As¬ 
sideans. Prid. Connect. Ac. part ii. book iii. 

Scaliger supposed the Assideans were a confrater¬ 
nity of Jews, whose principal devotion consisted 
in keeping up the edifices belonging to the tem¬ 
ple ; and who, not content with paying the com¬ 
mon tribute of half a shekel a head, appointed 
for temple reparations, voluntarily imposed on 
themselves other taxes. They swore by the 
temple; every day, except the eleventh of Tizri, 
they offered a lamb in sacrifice, which was call¬ 
ed the sin-offering of the Assideans: and from 
this sect sprung the Pharisees, who produced 
the Essenians, 1 Macc. ii. 42. represents the 
Assideans as a numerous sect, distinguished for 
valour, and zeal: “ A company of Assideans, 
who were mighty men of Israel, even all such 
as were voluntarily devoted unto the law.” 

ASSIR, tdk: prisoner, fettered; or, according to 
the Syriac, hindered,forbid. 

I. ASSIR, son of Jeconiali, king of Judali, 1 Chron. 
iii. 17. Assir was the brother of Salathiel, in 
St. Matthew’s genealogy of Jesus. 

H. Assir, son of Korah, a Levite, 1 Chron. vi. 
22 ; Exod. vi. 24. 

ASSOS,’Aavro, .• approach; from aovov, near, ap¬ 
proaching. 

ASSOS, a maritime city, by some geographers 
described as belonging to Mysia, by others to 
Troas. St. Luke, and others, went by sea from 
Troas to Assos ; but St. Paul went by land thith¬ 
er, and meeting them at Assos, they went to¬ 
gether to Mytilene, Acts xx. 13,14 ; a.d. 56. 

ASSYRIA, ride Ashcr. 

ASTAROTH, or Aushterut, .• the flocks, 

the sheep; from uujp ashtar: otherwise, riches, 
because flocks were the wealth of their owners: 
otherwise, the line of the law; from err ash, a 
Kne, and min torah, the law: otherwise, he that 
makes inquiry .- from nay hashah, to make, and 
mn thur, an inquiry. 

I. ASTAROTH, Astaroth-Carnaim, or Carenaim, 
or Carnea, a city beyond Jordan, six miles from 
Adraa, or Edrai, between this city and Abila. 
There were two places named Astaroth, in the 
Batanea, nine miles from each other, between 
Abila and Adraa. There was, also, a Camaim, 
as Eusebius say6, not far from Jerusalem. 
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Astaroth-Carnaim is supposed to be derived from 
the goddess Astarte (adored there) who was fig¬ 
ured with horns, or a crescent: for camaim 
signifies horns; and the goddess Astarte was 
the most celebrated deity of the Phoenicians. 
Lucian, de Dea Syr. thinks Astarte to be the 
moon : 'Aswprijv i‘ iyu Swiat tr^Krpxixv tp/tax i. 
Her image was that of a woman with the head 
of an ox. 

Srderum Regina bi corn ip. Hor. 

She was goddess of the woods, the moon, the 
queen of heaven, the celestial goddess, celestial 
Venus, or the goddess of Syria, or Venus the 
Syrian, wife of Adonis. St. Austin assures us, 
that Juno was called Astarte, by the Carthagi¬ 
nians. In all probability, Astarte was the same 
as the Isis ofvEgypt, who also was represented 
with the head of an ox, or with horns on her 
head. 2 Mace. xii. 26. mentions a temple of the 
goddess Atargatis, in Carnion. Atargatis was 
the same as Uerceto, of Askelon, represented as 
a woman with the lower parts of a fish, called by 
the Hebrews, Uagon, or the god fish, fide Da- 
gon ; and Fragment, No. 145. 

[See more on this subject in Selden, de Dis Syr. 
Synt. ii. cap. 2 ; and Grotius, on Judges ii. 13. 
as, also, in Huct. Demonstr. Evang. Prop. iv. 
cap. 10. sect. iii. Astarte is thought by some 
to be the ‘H B*«A mentioned in the Septuagint, 
Tobit i. 5. iShiav rSj B**A rtj Ax/xxKtt. “ They 
sacrificed to She-Baal the cowthe sun anil 
moon being represented anciently under that fig¬ 
ure. Vide Fragment, No. 108.] 

ASTARTE, or Astaroth, a Phoenician goddess. 
In Scripture, this word is often plural, Astaroth; 
which signifies properly flocks, of sheep, or 
goats, nnrwy, Deut. xii. 13. Sometimes, mam 
aserah, the grove; nnwtt aseroth, or d'ibw a sc¬ 
rim, woods; because she was goddess of woods, 
and groves were her temples: in groves, conse¬ 
crated to her, such lasciviousness was committed, 
as rendered her worship infamous. She was, 
also, called the queen of heaven ; and sometimes 
her worship is described by that of the host of 
heaven . She is almost always joined with Baal, 
and is called gods: Scripture having no partic¬ 
ular word for expressing a goddess. 

It is believed that the moon was thus adored : her 
temples generally accompanied those of the sun; 
and while bloody sacrifices, or human victims 
were offered to Baal, bread, liquors, and per¬ 
fumes were presented to Astarte; tables were 
prepared for her on the flat terrace roofs of 
houses, near gates, in porches, and at cross-ways, 
on the first day of every month ; which the 
Greeks called Hecate’s supper. 

St. Jerom, in several places, translates the name 


Astarte, hy Priapus, as if to denote the licen¬ 
tiousness committed in her groves. The East¬ 
ern people, in many places, worshipped the moon, 
as a god; represented its figure with a beard, 
and in armour. The statue in the temple of 
Heliopolis, in Syria, was that of a woman, cloth¬ 
ed like a man, Pliny, lib. v. cap. 23. Solomon, 
seduced by his foreign wives, introduced the wor¬ 
ship of Astarte in Israel; but Jezebel, daughter 
to the king of Tyre, and wife to Ahab, princi¬ 
pally established her worship. 

St. 4ustin, qu. 16. in Judic. assures us, that the 
Africans (descendants from the Phoenicians) 
maintained, Astarte to be Juno: Juno sine dubi- 
talione ab illis (Pcenis) Jlstarte rocatur. But, 
Herodian says, lib. v. the Carthaginians call the 
heavenly goddess, the moon, Astroarche. The 
Phoenicians asserted confidently, says Cicero, lib. 
iii. de Nat. Deorum, that their Astarte was the 
Syrian Venus, born at Tyre, and wife to Adonis ; 
very different from the Venus of Cyprus. Lucian, 
who wrote particularly concerning the goddess 
of Syria (Astarte) says expressly, that she is the 
moon, and no other; and it is indubitable, that 
this luminary was worshipped under different 
names in the East. 

The manner of representing Astarte on medals, is 
not always the same. Sometimes she is in a 
long habit; at other times, in a short habit; 
sometimes holding a long stick, with a cross on 
its top: sometimes she has a crown of rays ; 
sometimes she is crowned with battlements ; or 
by a victory. In a medal of Csesarea Palestine, 
she is in a short dress, crowned with battlements, 
with a man’s head in her right hand, and a staff 
in her left. This is believed to be the man’s 
head, mentioned by Lucian, which was every 
year brought from Egypt to Biblos, a city of 
Phoenicia. Vide Adonis. Sanchoniathon says, 
she was represented with a cow’s head, the 
horns describing royalty, and the lunar rays. 
Vide Fragment, No. 270, of “ Ashtaroth.” 

ASTYAGES, 'A?uxyr,c : the chitf, or captain of 
the city; from xw, a city, and dyyrup, head, cap¬ 
tain. This is a Persian name ; its true etymolo¬ 
gy occurs neither in Greek nor in Hebrew. 

I. ASTYAGES, otherwise Cyaxares, king of the 
Medes, successor to Phraortes, reigned forty 
years, died a.m. 3409 ; ante a.d. 595. He had 
a son, called Astyages, otherwise,—-Darius the 
Mede ; and two daughters, Mandane and Amyit. 
For Astyages (or Darius) otherwise Ahasuerus, 
see the following article. Amyit married Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar, son of Nabopolassar, king of Chal¬ 
dea, and was mother of Evil-merodach. Man¬ 
dane married Cambyses the Persian ; and was 
mother of Cyrus. 
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Ii. Astyages, otherwise Ahasuerus, Tobit, nit. 
v. ult. Gr. Dan. ix. 1; or, Artaxerxes, Dan. vi. 
1. Gr. or, Darius the Mede, Dan. v. SI; and, 
Cyaxares (by his father’s name) in Xenophon ; 
or, Apandas, in Ctesias. This Astyages was, by 
bis father, Cyaxares, appointed governor of Me¬ 
dia, and sent with Nabopolassar, king of Baby¬ 
lon, against Saracus (or, Chyniladanus) king of 
Assyria: these two princes besieged Saracus, in 
Nineveh; took that city, and dismembered the 
Assyrian empire. Alex. Polyhistor. apud Cedren. 
Astyages was with Cyrus, at the conquest of 
Babylon, and succeeded Belshazzar, king of Bab¬ 
ylon, vide Dan. v. 30, 31. a.m. 3447. Cyrus suc¬ 
ceeded him 3456, Dan. xiii. 65. See Isai. xiii. 
xiv. xxi. xlv. xlvi. xlvii. Jerem. 1. li. Megasth. 
apud Euseb. priep. lib. v. cap. xli. 

ASYLUM, Gr. ' ) A<rvhot, from * and <njA>j, prey; 
q. prey not; which is deduced from aschel, L iv« 
an oak, or, sacred grove of oaks. This word sig¬ 
nifies a sanctuary, whither unfortunate persons 
might retire, for security from their enemies ; 
and from whence they could not be forced. It 
has been supposed, that Hercules’ grandsons 
were the institutors of these places of refuge 
£as, perhaps, they were in Greece, if not in Eu¬ 
rope ;] for, apprehending the resentment of those 
whom Hercules had ill-treated, they appointed 
an asylum, or temple of mercy, at Athens: Cad¬ 
mus erected another at Thebes; and, Romulus 
another at Rome, on mount Palatine. That of 
Daphne, near Antioch, was very famous; hither 
Onias III. high-priest of the Jews, retired, and 
thought himself safe; but being fraudulently 
persuaded to quit it, was immediately killed, 
2 Macc. iv. 34. 

The altar of burnt sacrifices, and the temple at 
Jerusalem, were sanctuaries. Hither Joab re¬ 
tired, 1 Kings, ii. 28, 29, 31 ; but, Solomon ob¬ 
serving that he would not quit the altar, order¬ 
ed him to be killed there. Moses commands, 
Exod. xxi. 14. that any who had committed mur¬ 
der, and fled for protection to the altar, should 
be dragged from thence. Sanctuaries are not 
for the advantage of wicked men, as even profane 
authors acknowledge; but in favour of the inno¬ 
cent, when attacked unjustly. Demostlien. Ep. 
8. de Lycurgi liberis. When villains retired to 
the sanctuary of the temple, they were either 
starved there, or were forced from thence, by 
fires kindled around them. The cities of refuge 
were sanctuaries (asylums) appointed in the land 
of Israel, by God, in favour of those who had 
committed involuntary murder. Fide Refuge, 
City of Refuge. 

ASYNCRITUS, 'AffvyKpmt .• incomparable. 
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ASYNCRITUS, mentioned Rom. xvi. 14. The 
Greeks make him bishop of Hyrcania, and place 
his festival April 8; as do the Latins. 

ATABYRIUS MONS. Fide Mount Tabor. On 
this mountain was a city, called Athabyrium, or 
Ithabyrium, mentioned by Polybius, lib. i. p. 413. 
There are medals, representing Jupiter Ataby- 
rius. But there were several cities of this name. 

ATAD, iax: a thorn. 

AT AD. Mad's threshing-jloor, Gen. 1. 11; it;;’ p\ 
Here the sons of Jacob, and the Egyptians who 
accompanied them, mourned for Jacob: whence 
it was afterward called Abel-mizraim, “ the 
mourning of the Egyptians.” Some place it be¬ 
yond Jordan; but others, on this side the river. 
St. Jerom in Atad, fixes it between the Jordan 
and Jericho, two miles from the river, and three 
from Jericho; where, afterward, Beth-agla was 
built. Procopius, of Gaza, on Gen. 1. does the 
same. Those who place it east of Jordan, seem 
to mistake Jerom’s words, who says, that Abel- 
mizraim, or the mourning of the Egyptians, or 
the threshing-jloor of Mad, is beyond Jordan; 
by the words beyond Jordan, meaning with re¬ 
spect to those who came from Egypt; in regard 
to whom the threshing-floor of Atad is beyond 
this river, supposing they entered the land of 
Canaan the same way as the Israelites did. 

ATARAH, or Jluthreh, a crown. 

ATARAH, wife of Jerahmeel, and mother of 
Onam, 1 Chron. ii. 26. 

ATAROTH, or Autherut, nntar: crowns. The 
plural of Atarah. 

ATAROTH. There are several cities of this 
name: one in the tribe of Gad, beyond Jordan, 
Numb, xxxii. 34; the same, probably, with 
Atroth-Shophan, given to this tribe, cliap. xxxii. 
35; another on the frontiers of Ephraim, be¬ 
tween Janoliah and Jericho, Josh. xvi. 7 : prob¬ 
ably the Ataroth-Addar, Josh. xvi. 5; xviii. 13. 

ATAROTH-ADDER, or Autherut-adar, 'nrej 
nu. crowns of magnificence, or (f the robe; 
from -ns, and ataroth. 

ATER, mx: enclosed, shut up. 

ATER. His children, to the number of ninety- 
eight, returned from Babylon, Ezra ii. 16. 

ATHACII, or Aulhek, ]nj); your hour, your time j 
from ny heth, time, and the feminine pronoun 1 
ec. yours. 

ATHACH, a city of Judah, 1 Sam. xxx. 30. 

ATIIAIAH, rrny, .* the time of the Lord ; from 
nr heth, time, and rr jah, the Lord. 

ATHALIAH, lrrSny, yveiohi*: the time of the Lord ; 
from nr heth, time, and re jah, the Lord. 

I. ATHALIAH, daughter of Ahab, king of Sa¬ 
maria, and wife to Jorara, king of Judah. Being 
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informed that Jeliu had slain her son, Ahaziah* 
and forty-two princes of his family, she resolved 
to massacre all the 'princes of the blood royal of 
Judah, that she might ascend the throne without 
a rival, 2 Kings, xi. 1, 2, Ac. but Jehosheba, 
daughter of king Joram, and sister to king Aha- 
ziah, took Joash, son of Ahaziah, with his nurse, 
and privately recovered him from the slaughter 
of the king’s children. Six years was he sup¬ 
ported secretly, with his nurse, in the temple; 
in the seventh year, the high-priest Jehohla de¬ 
termined to place him on the throne of his an¬ 
cestors, which he accomplished amid the accla¬ 
mations of the multitude. 

Athaliah hearing the noise, entered the temple; 
seeing the young king seated on his throne, she 
tore her clollies, ana cried “ Treason! Trea¬ 
son! ” Jehoida commanded the Levites, w ho were 
armed, to carry her without the enclosure of the 
temple, and if any one followed her, to put him 
to death: they dragged her by the way of the 
horse-gate, near the palace, where she was 
slain, a.m. S126; ante a.d. 878. She had reign¬ 
ed six years. 

II. Athaliah, of Benjamin, 1 Chron. viii. 26. 

ATHAR: prayer , supplication. 

ATIIAR, a city of Simeon, Josh. xix. 7. St. Jer- 
oin speaks of Atharus, four miles north from 
Sebastc, or Samaria; but this is too remote from 
the tribe of Simeon. It is Caxmet’s opinion, 
that Athar is the Ether, or Jether, first given 
to Judah, afterward to Simeon. Ethar and 
Asanare connected, Josh. xv. 42; as are Athar 
and Asan, Josh. xix. 7. Ether, or Jether, or Pe- 
thira, was, in the times of Eusebius and St. Jer- 
oin, a large town, eighteen miles from Eleuthero- 
polis, in the south of Judah. Euseb. A Hieronym. 
in Jether A Ether. See the comments on 1 Sam. 
xxx. 27; .Tosh. xv. 42, 43, 47 ; xix. 7. 

ATUENOBIUS, 'Adr,vofim: the bow of Minerva; 
from 'AdijvcuM. Minerva, and \ &W, a bow. 

ATHENOBIUS, son of Demetrius, was sent by 
Antioclms Sidetes, king of Syria, to summon 
Simon Maccabeus to surrender Joppa, Gazara, 
and the fortress of Jerusalem, and to pay him 
tribute, Ac. Vide Antiochcs Sidetes. 

ATHENS, : from Athene, or Athenaia, 

Minerva. 

ATHENS, a celebrated city of Greece, some time 
a very powerful commonwealth, distinguished by 
the military talents, but still more by the learn¬ 
ing, eloquence, and politeness of its inhabitants. 
St. Paul eoming hither, anno J. C. 52, found it 
plunged in idolatry, occupied in inquiring and 
refiorting news; curious to know everything; 
and divided in opinion concerning religion and 
happiness. Acts xvii. St. Paul, taking oppor¬ 
tunities here to preach Jesus Christ, was carried 
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before the judges of the Areopagus; where ha 
gave an illustrious testimony to truth, and a re¬ 
markable instance of powerful reasoning. Vide 
Areopagus. 

ATHLAI, or .luteli, : my time; from ny heth, 
time, and the affix - 1 , my. 

ATHLAI, son of Bclai, divorced liis wife, rite 
being a foreigner, Ezra x. 28. 

ATHLETA. There is frequent mention of wrest¬ 
lers, in Scripture, after the establislunei t of the 
Grecian monarchy in the East. Before that 
time, neither wrestlers, nor games in which they 
exercised, were known there. Wrestlers used 
this exercise, either for diversion, or for health ; 
or to appear in the public games, and dispute 
the prizes proposed there. The six principal 
games were, wrestling, running, leaping, quoits, 
boxing, and boxing and kicking together. The 
life of a wrestler was very laborious; denying all 
delicacy and softness, and particularly the use 
of marriage. Plato, lib. viii. de legib. Pliny, 
lib. xxxiv. cap. 18. To this St. Paul alludes, 
when he says, 1 Cor. ix. 25. “ every man when 
he striveth for the mastery, is temperate in all 
things. Know ye not that they which run in a 
race, run all, but (only) one reeeiveth the prize ? 
Now they do it to obtain a corruptible crown,” 
Ac. Vide Philip, iii. 14. The Athletic, who 
professed to practise in the games, whether 
running, wrestling, quoiting. darting, or leap¬ 
ing, lived very severely, entered young on their 
exercises, endured cold and heat, practised al¬ 
most continual labour, abstained from pleasures, 
wine, and strong drinks; ate by rule and meas¬ 
ure ; and rejected several sorts of food, which 
were thought apt to weaken them. 

Qui stndet optntara corsu coutingtre me Urn, 

Multa tulit feeitque juier : swlavit Sc alsit: 

Ab.tinuit Venere Sc Bacclin,—See. 

Horat. de Arte Poet, ver. 412. 

The rewards in these games were, crowns of oak, 
pine, laurel, or olive; but the Athletse enjoyed 
other prerogatives, such as exemption from 
public offices ; also as certain honours, as being 
led about in triumph, having statues erected 
to them, Ac. Originally, the honour of the vic¬ 
tory was the only prize; and the first Athletic 
lived in a much more frugal and laborious man¬ 
ner than those of later ages ; which may rec¬ 
oncile those who speak of Athletic, as put out 
to fatten, homines altiles, as Tertnllian says, 
with others who commend their abstinence and 
temperance. 

ATHON, a frontier city of Arabia, taken by Al¬ 
exander Janneus, from Aretas, king of Arabia. 

ATTAI, 'ny, s9/.- my hour, my time; from ny eth, 
time, and the pronoun' i, my. 
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ATT ALIA, AvrxAl* : that increases or sends; from 

drtXtKkoi. 

ATTALIA, a city of Pamphylia,-whither St. Paul 
and Barnabas went, Acts xiv. 25; a.d. 45. 

ATTALUS, : nourished, fed, fattened. 

ATT ALU 8, king of Pergamus. There were 
many kings of this name in Pergamus : the At- 
talus mentioned 1 Mace. xv. 22. to whom the 
Romans wrote in favour of the Jews, is Attains, 
sirnamed Philadelphia, who governed the king¬ 
dom instead of his nephew, Attalus III. Philo- 
metor, son of Eumenes, king of Pergamus. 
This last Attalus left the people of Rome, his 
heirs ; which they pretended, included his king¬ 
dom also. Livius, lib. lix. The arrival of the 
Jewish ambassadors at Rome, to renew their al¬ 
liance, in consequence whereof the Roman senate 
wrote to Attalus, is fixed to a.m. 3865; and 
Attalus Philadelphus began to govern in 3845. 
He governed twenty-one years; and, in 3866, 
resigned the kingdom to his nephew Philometor, 
to whom of right it belonged. Attalus Philo¬ 
metor died without children, a.m. 3871; ante 
a.d. 133. 

ATTHAI, 'ny, 6s0i .• my hour, my time; from ny 
heth: otherwise, to prepare; from my 1tithed. 

A"V A, ay : iniquity. 

AUGUSTUS, ‘Avyssos: a Latin name, from au¬ 
gur, or from augere, to increase: increased, aug¬ 
mented. 

AUGUSTUS, emperor of Rome, successor to Ju¬ 
lius Ctesar. The battle of Actium, fought aguinst 
Mark Antony, gave him the empire fifteen years 
hefore J.C. a.m. 3985. He died, a.d. 14, sev¬ 
enteen years after the birth of Jesus Christ. 
Augustus was the emperor who appointed the 
cnrollmdtit, Luke ii. 1. which obliged Joseph 
and the virgin to go to Bethlehem, the place 
where the Messiah was to be born. 

Augustus procured the crown of Judea for Herod, 
from the Roman senate. After the defeat of 
Mark Antony, Herod adhered to Augustus, and 
was constantly faithful to him. Augustus load¬ 
ed him with honours and riches; and when this 
monarch undertook to subject Arabia to the 
Roman empire, Herod gave jEIius Gallus, who 
commanded the expedition, 500 of his guards. 
Augustus was pleased to undertake the educa¬ 
tion of Alexander and Aristobulus, Herod’s sons, 
and gave them apartments in his palace. When 
he came into Syria, Xcnodorus and the Gadarens 
waited on him with complaints against Herod : 
but Herod, by his presence, cleared himself of 
these accusations, and obliged his accusers to lay 
violent hands on themselves, to prevent being 
seized by him ; and Augustus was so far from 
regarding what was charged on him, that he 
added to his honours and his kingdom, the tetrar- 
cby of Zenodorus. He also examined into the 


quarrels between Herod and his sons, and rec¬ 
onciled them. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xv. cap. 13. 

Sylleus, minister to Obadas, king of the Naba- 
theans, accused Ilerod of invading Arabia, and 
destroying many people there; Augustus, in 
anger, wrote to Herod about it, but he justified 
his conduct so well, that the emperor restored 
him to favour, and continued it ever after. Nev¬ 
ertheless he greatly disapproved the rigour ex¬ 
ercised by Herod toward his sons, in executing 
Alexander and Aristobulus; and, lastly, Antipa¬ 
ter : whereupon, the emperor is said to have ob¬ 
served, that it were better a great deal to be 
Herod’s hog, than his child. Macrob. Saturn, 
lib. ii. cap. 4. 

Augustus, after the death of Lepidus, assumed the 
office of high-priest among the Romans. This 
dignity gave him the inspection over ceremonies, 
and religious concerns. One of his first pro¬ 
ceedings was, an examination of the Sybils’ books, 
which were then in many hands, and occasioned 
great disorders among the people, every one tak¬ 
ing the liberty of interpreting them, and giving 
them such a turn, as suited his fancy and incli¬ 
nation. Augustus directed a strict search after 
them, and it is said, he burnt near two thousand 
copies ; preserving only sueh as bore the name 
of some particular Sybil, and were esteemed gen¬ 
uine, after close examination. These were put 
into two little gold boxes, under the pedestal of 
Apollo’s statue, whose temple was within the 
enclosure of the palace. Vide Sybil. 

[This is worthy of note: if these prophecies had 
exeited a general expectation of some great per¬ 
son about that time to be born; as there is rea¬ 
son to suppose was the real fact. It should be re¬ 
membered also, that Augustus had the honour 
to shut the temple of Janus, in token of univer¬ 
sal peace, at the time when the Prince of peace 
was born. This is remarkable, because that 
temple was shut but very few times.] 

AVEN, vide Ox, rather, vide IIeliofolis. 

AVIM, JLuvim, cry ; the wicked; from soy barn. 

AVIM, a city of Benjamin, Josh, xviii. 23. 

AVIM, people descended from Hcvteus, son of Ca¬ 
naan : they dwelt originally in the country af¬ 
terward possessed by the Caphtorim, or Philis¬ 
tines, Deut. xi. 23 ; Josh. xiii. 4. There were 
also Avirn, or Hivites, at Shechem, or Gibeon, 
Josh. xi. 19. for the inhabitants of Shechem and 
the Gibeonites were Hivites, Gen. xxxiv. 29. 
Also, some beyond Jordan, at the foot of mount 
Herinon. Bochart thinks, that Cadmus, who 
conducted a colony of Plieenicians into Greece, 
was a Hivite. His name Cadmus, deriving from 
the Hebrew, Kedem, the East, because he came 
from the eastern parts to Canaan; and the name 
of his wife, Hermione, from mount Hermon, at 
the foot whereof the Hivites dwelt: in which 
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case, tlie metamorphosis of Cadmus* companions 
into serpents, is founded on the signification of 
the name Hivites, which, in the Phoenician lan¬ 
guage, signifies—serpents. [But, if Cadmus was 
of Ethiopia, his name might also signify—ser¬ 
pent ; as here was a powerful monarchy of kings, 
whose family name was—Serpent.] 

AVITI1, or Jluith, my, vsSq* .• itiiquitij: otherwise, 
temporal; from my hariah. 

AVITU, the capital city of Hadad, king of Edom, 
C,en. xxxvi. 35. 

AZA. Gaza and Azoth are sometimes so called, 
Eccl. vi. 6; Ezek. xl. 24, &c. Stephan, in Gaza 
and Azotos. Josephus notices a mountain of this 
name, near to which Judas Maccabeus fought 
against Baccbides, in his last encounter. 1 Maec. 
ix. 15. this place is called mount Azotus. Joseph. 
Antiq. lib. xii. cap. 19. 

AZ ALIAII, or Jlsalia, or Ezelihn, lrr^yn: meadow, 
or, delivered of the Lord; from bxx atsal, or 
from Vxn hitzit, and rt'jah, the Lord. 

AZAIJAII, father of Shaphan, 2 Kings, xxii. 3. 

AZANIA1I, mm; the ear of the Lord; from px 
ozen, an ear, and rv jah, the Lord : otherwise, 
arm of the Lord ; from pt zan, arm. 

AZAR, son of Shernah, of Reuben, 1 Chron. v. 8. 

AZAREEL, or Jlutzral, 'ixuy, e<rpujA.- succour, or 
court of God. 

AZARIAH, mix: assistance, or court of the 
Lord: otherwise, he that hears the Lord, or, 
whom the Lord hears. 

I. AZARI AH, high-priest of the Jews, 1 Chron. 
vi. 9. Perhaps, he and Amariah, who lived un¬ 
der Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, 2 Chron. xix. 

11. about A.M. 3092, are the same. 

II. Azahi.ui, son of Jolianan, high-priest of the 
Jews, 1 Chron. v. 10. Perhaps the same as 
Zeehariak, son of Jehoiada, killed a.m. 3164, 
2 Chron. xxiv. 20, 22. 

III. Azakiaii, high-priest under Uzziah, king of 
Judah, who having undertaken to ofier incense 
lo the Lord, Azariah opposed him: and God 
-smote king Uzziah with a leprosy, 2 Chron. xxvi. 
17. 

IV. Azariah, high-priest in the reign of Hezcki- 
ah, 2 Chron. xxxi. 10. father of Hilkiah. 

A'. Azariah, father of Seraiah, the last high-priest 
before the captivity, 2 Chron. vi. 14. 

VI. Azariah, son to the high-priest Zadok. AVe do 
notread that hesucceeded his father, lKings,iv.2. 

VII. Azariah, son of Nathan, captain of Solomon’s 
guards, 1 Kings, iv. 5. 

VIII. Azariah, or Uzziah, king of Judah, son of 
Amaziah, began to reign at sixteen years of 
age. and reigned fifty-two years at Jerusalem, 
2 Kings, xv. His mother’s name was Jeeholiah : 
he did right in the sight of the Lord; but did 
.not destroy the high places. This prince is 


called Uzziah, 2 Chron. xxvi. 16,17. presuming 
to offer incense in the temple, which office was 
peculiar to the priests, he was struck with a 
leprosy, and continued without the city, separat¬ 
ed, to his death, a.m. 3221; ante a.d. 78S. 

Josephus adds, Antiq. lib. ix. cap. 9. that on this 
occasion, a great earthquake was felt; that the 
temple opened at the top, and a ray of light dart¬ 
ed on the king’s forehead; he appeared instant¬ 
ly to have a leprosy. The earthquake was so 
violent, as to divide the mountain west of Jeru¬ 
salem, and the earth moving along a space of 
four furlongs (500 paces) till it met the mount¬ 
ain, east of the city, closed up the high way, 
and covered the king’s gardens. We know, in¬ 
deed, that there was a very great earthquake in 
the reign of Uzziah. Amos L 1 ; Zech. xiv. 5. 
Kings and Chronicles speak expressly of itj but. 
that it happened at the very time when Uzziah 
presumed to ofier incense is uncertain. 

The beginning of Uzziah’s reign was very happy : 
he obtained great advantages over the Philis¬ 
tines, Ammonites, and Arabians. He added to 
the fortifications of Jerusalem, and had an army 
of 307,500 men ; also great magazines of arms, 
for attack or defence. He was a great lover of 
agriculture, had numerous husbandmen in the 
plains, vine-dressers in the mountains, and shep¬ 
herds in the vallies. He died, a.m. 3246; ante 
a.d. 758. Being a leper, he was not buried in 
the royal Sepulchres, but in a field adjacent. 

IX. Azariah, son of John, and father of Hebcr, 

1 Chron. xi. 29. 

X. Azariah, son of Uriel, otherwise called Zeph- 
aniah, 1 Chron. vi. 36. 

XI. Azariah, a prophet, son of Oded. by God’s 
appointment, met Asa, king of Judah, returning 
after his success against Zerali, king of Ethiopia, 
or Cush. Azariah addressed himself to Asa and 
his people, saying, “The Lord hath assisted you, 
because you adhered to him ; but if you forsake 
him, he will abandon you,” Ac. 2 Chron. xv. 1, 
Ac. a.m. 3126; ante a.d. 978. 

XII. Azariah, son of Obed, one to whom the 
high-priest, Jehoiada, discovered that the young 
prince, Joash, was living; and who contributed 
to place Joash on the throne, 2 Chron. xxiii. 
a.m. 3126 ; ante a.d. 978. 

XIII. Azariah. The name of two sons of Je¬ 
hoshaphat, king of Judah, 2 Chron. xxi. 1, 2. 

XIV. Azariah, son of Hoshaiah, accused the proph¬ 
et Jeremiah, Jerem. xlii. 2. of deceiving the peo¬ 
ple ; because he advised the Jews who remained 
after the transportation to Babylon, against go¬ 
ing into Egypt. He earned Jeremiah and Ba¬ 
ruch into Egypt, with the people left. 

XV. Azariah, otherwise called Abednego, cast 
into the fiery furnace by Nebuchadnezzar, for 
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refusing to adore his golden statue, Dan. iii. 19. 
a.m. 3444 ; ante a.d. 560. 

I. A ZARIAS. The angel Raphael assumed this 
name, when he conducted Tobias to Rages, To- 
bit vi. 6. 

II. Azabias, was left bv Judas Maccabeus with 
another captain, named Joseph, to guard Jeru¬ 
salem ; when they heard how successful Judas 
had been, wishing to distinguish themselves, 
they marched against the enemy ; but were de¬ 
feated by Gorgias, near Jamnia, and last 2000 
men, 1 Mace. v. 60. a.m. 3841 ; ante a.d. 163. 

AZAZ, or Jlutzetz, ay: strong. 

AZAZEL, or Hazazel; in Greek, apopompaios; 
in Latin, emissaritus. xxx Hieronym. Emissa- 
rius. Theodoret. qu. 22. in Levit. ’Airtmofinrauos 
exAijflf). cos diromfjciroiAviQS tie tijv i^/xov. Sym. 
’A7rtfXpfKYov. Abeuntem. Aquila. AsroAeAujwsvov. 
j Dismissum, solutum. 

This is commonly called the * scape-goat . On the 
day of expiation, the elders of the people present¬ 
ed two goats, as sacrifices, for the sins of all Is¬ 
rael : of these, one was to be slain, the other ban¬ 
ished into the wilderness ; as the lot determined. 
This last was the Azazel, or ’scape-goat: thus 
the xxx. Aquila, Symmachus, Theodoret, Cyril 
of Alexandria, and many other interpreters ex¬ 
plain this solemnity: they think, that this goat, 
thus liberated, yet loaded with the imprecations 
of the high-priest, expressing the sins of all the 
people, was like those animals which the Heath¬ 
en consecrated to some of their deities, and left 
at liberty. Vide Spencer. Dissert, de Hirco 
Emissario. Bochart. de Animal, sacr. p. 1. lib. 
tom. 55. Marsham, sseculo, i. & p. 204, 207. 

Others think, Azazel is the name of a mountain; 
which, say some of the Rabbins, was ninety fur¬ 
longs from Jerusalem. Jonath. R. Saad. Gaon. 
Kimchi. R. Salomon. Abenezra, &c. Bochart 
affirms, that this word signifies departure, or re¬ 
moval. Spencer says, it signifies some demon ; 
and that the goat sent to Azazel was given to 
the devil. Mark, the head of the Marcosian 
heretics, called the devil, whose name he used 
in his juggling tricks Azazel. Epiphan. Hseres. 
34. Spencer cites the cabalists and Julian the 
Apostate, apud S. Cyril, lib. ix. contra Julian, 
as favouring his opinion. Le Clerc translates 
Azazel, preedpitium. He believes that the 
’scape-goat was sent to some steep and inacces¬ 
sible place, where it perished: because verse 21. 
says, the goat, azazel, was sent into the unlder - 
ness; and, ver. 22. says, into some inaccessible 
place. He derives azazel from two Arabic 
words, aza to be hard, and azala to be in pain. 
Hut we prefer the version of the Greek inter¬ 
preters, who derived azazel from the Ileb. haz, 
or hoz, a goat, aqd azal, he went away. 
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The following ceremonies, the Hebrews tell us, 
were observed relating to the ’scape^goat: Mis- 
na in Joma. Maimonid. Jom. Haccipurim. Two 
goats were led into the inner court of the tem¬ 
ple, and presented to the high-priest on the 
north-side of the altar of burnt offerings: they 
were placed one on his right, the other on his 
left hand: an urn was then brought and placed 
between them, and two lots were cast into it, of 
wood, silver, or gold (but, under the second tem¬ 
ple, always of gold.) On one lot was engraved, 
for the Lord, on the other, for Jlzazel. After 
the urn had been well shook, the high-priest put 
both his hands at once into it, and in each hand 
drew out a lot: that in his right hand, decided 
the fate of the goat placed on his right,—that 
in his left, of the goat on his left hand. The 
Jews relate, that during the whole pontificate 
of Simon the Just, the lot which he drew with 
his right hand, was always that inscribed for 
the Lord, which was taken as a happy omen ; 
whereas, after his death, sometimes the lot for 
the Lord, was on the right hand, sometimes in 
the left. 

After drawing these lots, the high-priest fastened 
a long fillet, or narrow piece of scarlet, to the 
head of azazel, the ’scape-goat. Under Simon 
the Just, say the Jews, this piece appeared al¬ 
ways while, which was a divine favour, signify¬ 
ing that- God granted the people remission of 
sin; whereas, under other high-priests, it ap¬ 
peared sometimes white, and sometimes of its 
natural colour, scarlet. To this, they apply the 
words of Isaiah: “ Though their sins were as 
scarlet, they shall be white as snow,” &c. 

After the sacrifice of that goat, which the lot had 
determined for the Lord, the ’scape-goat was 
brought to the liigh-priest, who put both his 
hands on its head, and confessed his own sins, 
and those of the people: then it was taken into 
the wilderness by some fit person, and left on the 
brink of a precipice, at a great distance from 
Jerusalem ; thus, by supposition, or figuratively, 
carrying away with it, all the sins of the people of 
Israel. Under Simon the Just, before the ’scape¬ 
goat, or azazel, had got half way down the pre¬ 
cipice from whence he was cast, he was dashed 
to pieces; whereas, after the death of that high- 
priest, he fled into the desert, and w as taken and 
eat by the Arabs. Vide Expiation. 

AZAZIAH, irrirp: jtfatt Ihe strength of the Lord ; 

from ttp azaz, and rr jah, the Lord. 

AZAZIAH, a zealous. Levite, 2 Chron. xxxi. 13 . 

AZBUK, or Antzbuk, pniy, e^3sx: a goat; from 
V hez: otherwise, vain and useless strength: 
otherwise, a strong dissipation; from ny azaz , 
strength, and ppa bacac, to disperse, exhaust s 
spread; from pu buc, to empty. 
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AZBUK, father of Nehemiab, Nehem. iii. 16. 

AZEKAH, or Autzckah, npiy : strength of walls ; 
from uy hazaz, strength, and ip co, a wall: oth¬ 
erwise, the line used in laying out the walls of a 
city; from p;;> hizek: otherwise, a ring, accord¬ 
ing to the Syriac. 

AZEKAH, a city of Judah, Josh. xv. 35; 1 Sam. 
xvii. 1. Eusebius and St. Jerom say, that in 
their time, there was a city of this name be¬ 
tween Jerusalem and Eleutheropolis. 

AZEL, or Autzel, 'rsy: near, over-aguinst; or 
separated, and taken away. 

AZEL, son of Elasah, Kish’s family, 1 Chr. viii. 37. 

AZEM, or Ausom, □>>', : strength: other¬ 

wise, shutting, or winking with the eye; from 
nxy hatzah: otherwise, tlieir wood; from yy 
hetz, wood, and the affix o mem: otherwise, their 
council; from hutz. 

AZEM, or Ezem, a city of Simeon, Josh. xix. 3. 
The same, perhaps, as Esmonia or Asmona. 

AZGAD, or Aulzeged, niy. eL^iyoif: a strong 
army, or the strength of fortune; from ny uzaz, 
strength, and u gad, fortune: or, a gang of rob¬ 
bers, or, a troop of soldiers. 

AZIZA, or Autzizu, any: strong. 

AZMAVETH, or Azmulh, jwory: the strength of 
death, or of the goat; from ny hazaz, strength ; 
or, from ty hez, and from mo muth, death. 

I. AZMAVETH, or Azmoth, or Bethazmoth, a 
city, probably in the tribe of Judah, adjacent to 
Jerusalem and Anathoth, Nehem. vii. 28; xii. 29. 

II. Azmaveth, son of Beroni, one of the thirty 
gallant men of David’s army, 2 Sain, xxiii. 31. 

III. Azmaveth, son of Adiel, 1 Chron. xi. 32 ; 
xxvii. 25. 

IY. Azmaveth, son of Jehoadah, of Benjamin, 
and of Saul’s family, 1 Chron. viii. 30. 

AZMON, or Ausemcneli, runs? : bone, or strength, 
now ; from my hatsern, and to now otherwise, 
our bone, our force, or enclosure: from my hat- 
sail, and ours, from the affix ru nah: other¬ 
wise. wood; from sy hets: otherwise, the coun¬ 
sel of him who reckons, or of him who prepares; 
from xi” jahatz, to counsel, and run manah, he 
who reckons or prepares. Fide Assemon. 

AZNOTH-TABOR, mnJW: the ears of Tabor; 
from pa azen, ears. 

AZNOTH-TABOR, Josh. xix. 34. or. simply 
Azanoth, or Aznotb. Eusebius places it in the 
plain, not far from Diocsesarea. 

AZOR, f : he that helps; from -up hazar; or 
encompasses; from -up hazar, to surround or 
encompass. 

AZOR, son of Eliakim, in the genealogy. Mat. i. 13. 

AZOTH, inant ashdod ; Gr/'A^wrof, pillage, theft. 

AZOTH, was assigned by Joshua to Judah, but 
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was long possessed by the Philistines. It was a 
port on the Mediterranean: between Askelon 
and Akron ; or between Jamnia and Askelon, 
Judith iii. 2. Gr. or between Gaza and Jamnia, 
Josephus Antiq. xiii. 23. i. e. it lay between these 
cities, but not directly, nor in the same sense. 
Azotus was one of the five governments of the 
Philistines. Herodotus says, lib. ii. cap. 157. 
that Psammetichus, king of Egypt, lay twenty- 
nine years before Azoth, and that no city ever 
maintained so long a siege. 1 Mace. ix. 18. says, 
Judas Maccabeus was killed on mount Azotus. 

AZOT1DAE, or Ashdodioth, nnnew, «£ern'«i.- 
women of Azoth, who pillage and destroy ; from 
eslied: otherwise, thefire of affection ; from 
ax ash, fire, and m dod, affection, or uncle. 

AZRIEL, Skwk : the succour of God; from ny 
hazar, succour, and bti el, God: otherwise, the 
court of God; from my? liazerah, a court. 

AZRIEL, or Autzrial, Strvy: help, or court of 
God; from *iy? hazar, assistance, and m?y haza- 
rah, a court, and el, God. 

I. AZRIEL, of the tribe of Manasseh, a brave of¬ 
ficer in David’s service, 1 Chron. v. 24. made in- 
tendant of the tribe of Dan, 1 Chron. xxvii. 22. 

II. Azriel, father of Seraiah, Jerem. xxxvi. 26. 

III. Azriel, father of Jerimoth, 1 Chr. xxvii. 19. 

AZR1KAM, Dp'iy?, tpitult*: my succour is raised, 

or my succour raise you; from ny* hazar, suc¬ 
cour, and the pronoun ‘ jod, my, and mp cum, to 
raise: otherwise, my succour has revenged me ; 
from pp} nakum, to revenge. 

I. AZRIKAM, son of Neariah, David’s relation, 
t Chron. iii. 23. 

II. Azrikam, son of Azel, Saul’s relation, 1 Chron. 
viii. 38. 

HI. Azrikam, of the tribe of Ephraim, massa¬ 
cred by Zichri, 2 Chron, xxviii. 7. 

IY. Azrikam, a Levite, 1 Chron. ix. 14. 

AZCBAH, or Autzubeh, rmj>: abandoned, for¬ 
saken; from 2 iy hazab, to forsake: otherwise, 
strength is in her ; from :y? hazaz, strength, and 
bah, in her: as if it had been, azuz-bah. 

I. AZUBAH, wife of Caleb, 1 Chron. ii. 18. 

II. Azubah, wife to Asa, king of Judah, and 
mother of king Jehoshapbat, 1 Kings, xxii. 42. 

AZUR, or Autzur, -mj»; he that assists, or he that 
is assisted ; from ■>y? hazar. 

I. AZUR, father of ITananiah, Jerem. xxviii. l. 

II. Azur, father of Jaazeniah, Ezek. xi. 1. 

AZYMUS. The Greek word Azymos signifies 

unleavened. Vide Leaven. 

AZZAN, or Autzan, ;yt: their strength, or their 
goat, or their kid; from hazaz or hez, and the 
pronoun ; an, theirs. 

AZZAN, father of Paltiel, Numb, xxxiv. 26. 
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Baal, or Bol, Spa: he that rules and subdues; 
master, lord, or husband, [governor, ruler.] 

BAAL, or Bel, a god of the Phoenicians and Ca- 
naanites. Baal and Astaroth are commonly 
mentioned together; as it is believed, that As¬ 
taroth denotes the moon, we conclude with ap¬ 
parent reason, that Baal represents the sun. 
The name Baal is used in a generical sense, for 
the superior god of the Phoenicians, Chaldeans, 
Moabites, &c. It is often compounded with 
the name of some other god; as Baal-Peop, 
Baal-Zebub, Baal-Gad, Baal-Zephon, Baal-Be- 
rith. Baal is the most ancient god of the Ca- 
naanites, and, perhaps, of the East. The He¬ 
brews too often imitated the idolatry of the Ca- 
naanites, in adoring Baal: they offered human 
sacrifices to him, they erected altars to him in 
groves, on high places, on the terraces of houses. 
Baal had priests and prophets consecrated to his 
service. Many infamous and immodest actions 
were committed in the festivals of Baal and As- 
tarte, or Astaroth. 

Some learned men have asserted, that the Baal of 
Phoenicia was the Saturn of Greece and Rome; 
and indeed there was great conformity between 
the services and sacrifices offered to Saturn, and 
wliat the Scriptures relate of the sacrifices of¬ 
fered to Baal. Others are of opinion, that Baal 
was the Phoenician (or Tyrian) Hercules, a god 
of great antiquity in Phoenicia ; perhaps, in fact, 
this opinion is not inconsistent with the other: 
but it is generally concluded, that Baal was the 
sun ; and on this supposition, all the characters 
of this god which we find in Scripture, may be 
easily explained. 

The great luminary was adored over all the East; 
and is the most ancient deity whose worship is 
acknowledged among the Heathen. The Greeks 
paid divine honours to men ; they spread their 
false religion among the Romans, and almost 
throughout Europe; but they received their 
rites from Egypt, as Egypt had received them 
from the East: accordingly,therefore, as the 
Eastern people adored the stars and elements, 
the Egyptians, though afterward so lavish of 
their worship to men, to animals, and to things 
Toil, i, 27 


insensible, yet, in the beginning, they had no 
other deities than the heavens, the stars, and 
the elements, whose worship they transmitted to 
their connections. Their religion, which both 
appears to be, and really is, monstrous and ridic¬ 
ulous, became so, principally, by their endeavours 
to blend the theology of the Greeks with their 
own. At last, however, the Egyptians, Greeks, 
and Romans, ashamed of such extravagant relig¬ 
ion, of their vicious and mortal gods, bethought 
themselves of reviving the principles of the an¬ 
cients ; and under names of great pomp, and per¬ 
sonages of great mystery, they professed to 
mean nothing more than Nature, the mother of 
all things. 

But it is impossible to excuse the absurdities of 
idolatry, by whatever colours it may be decorat¬ 
ed, or under whatever pretences it may be con¬ 
cealed. The worship of a star, or of an element, 
is no more reasonable than the worship of any 
other creature ; and if the later Heathen, in¬ 
stead of making vicious and corrupt men and 
women the objects of adoration, had uniformly 
chosen persons venerable for their innocence and 
virtue, they might, indeed, have been condemn¬ 
ed for worshipping fellow mortals, but they 
would haye avoided the reproach of having dei¬ 
fied sin and lewdness. 

Those who held that the stars were themselves 
pure intelligences, or who believed them to be, 
at least, animated and directed by angelic resi¬ 
dents, were less inexcusable. Supposing this to 
be true, they saw nothing in Nature more per¬ 
fect than the sun, the planets, and the stars: 
they were blameable, because they did not rise 
from the creature to the Creator, but deprived 
God of the honour exclusively due to him, by 
paying that honour to the productions of his pow¬ 
er: nevertheless, by worshipping intelligences 
superior to mankind, they avoided the deification 
of weakness, and unworthincss. 

The Hebrews sometimes called the sun Baal-She- 
mesh; Baal the sun. Manasseh adored Baal, 
planted groves, and worshipped all the host of' 
heaven: Josiah, desirous to repair the evil in¬ 
troduced by Manasseh, put to death “ the iilolas 
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trous priests that burnt incense unto Baal, to 
the sun, and to the moon, and to the planets, and 
to all the host of heaven. lie commanded all 
the vessels that were made for Baal, and for the 
grove (Ashreli, or Astaroth) and for all the host 
of heaven, to be brought forth out of the temple. 
He took away the horses that the kings of Ju¬ 
dah had given to the sun, and burnt the chariots 
of the sun with fire.” Here the worship of the 
sun is particularly described ; and the sun itself 
is cleariy expressed by the name of Baal, 2 Kings, 
xxiii. 11. 

The temples and altars of the sun, or Baal, were 
generally on eminences[as were most temples: 
the temple of the God of Israel was situated on 
a mountain.] Manasseli placed in the two courts 
of the temple at Jerusalem, altars to all the host 
of heaven, and, in particular, to Astarte, or the 
moon, 2 Kings, xxi. 5, 7. Jeremiah threatens 
those of Judah, who had sacrificed to Baal on 
the house-top, Jerem. xxxii. 29. Josiah destroy¬ 
ed the altars which Ahaz had erected on the 
terrace of his palace, 2 Kings, xxiii. 12. 

Human victims were offered to Baal, as likewise 
they were to the sun. The Persian Mithra (who 
is also the sun) was honoured with like sacri¬ 
fices. Apollo sometimes required such victims. 
Jeremiah reproaches the inhabitants of Judah 
and Jerusalem, “ with building the high places 
of Baal, to burn their sons with fire for burnt- 
offerings unto Baal.” [The strength of this ex¬ 
pression appears to be decisive, for the actual 
slaying by fire of the unhappy victims to Baal.] 

The Scripture calls temples consecrated to the sun, 
1. c. Baal, ehamanim, Levit. xxvii. SO; Isai. xvii. 
8 ; xxvii. 9 ; and 2 Chron. xxxiv. 4. they were 
places enclosed with walls, wherein a perpetual 
fire was maintained : they were frequent in the 
East, particularly among the Persians; the 
Greeks called them jnjreia, or pyratheia, from 
the Greek, pyr, fire, or pyra, a funeral pile. 
There was in them, says Strabo, lib. xv. an altar, 
abundance of ashes, and a fire never suffered to 
go out. Maundrel, in his journey from Aleppo 
to Jerusalem, observed some remains of these 
enclosures in Syria. Most of them had no stat¬ 
ues ; others had some, but these were not uni¬ 
form in their figure. 

Several critics have thought, the god Belus of the 
Chaldeans and Babylonians was Nimrod, their 
first king: others, that he was Belus the Assyr¬ 
ian, father of Ninus; and others, a son of Se- 
miramis. Many have supposed Belus to be the 
same with Jupiter: but we conclude, that Baal 
was worshipped as the sun among the Phoenic¬ 
ians and Canaanites; and that he was often 
taken in general for the great god of the East¬ 
ern people. 


BAAL. There were many cities in Palestine, into 
whose name the word Baal entered by composi¬ 
tion ; either, because the god Baal was adored 
in them ; or, because these places were consider¬ 
ed as the capital cities,—lords,—superiors, of 
their respective provinces. 

BAALAH, : her idol; from tya baal, idol, 
and the pronoun n ah, hers: otherwise, she that 
is governed or subjected ; a spouse ; vide Bail : 
otherwise, in elevation: from the preposition a 
beth, in, and rrij? halah, elevation. 

BAALAH, otherwise Kirjath-jearim, Josh. xv. 9 ; 
or Kirjath-Baal, or plain Baal; or Baalim of 
Judah, 1 Chron. xiii. 6. or Sede-jcarim, and Cam- 
pi Silvse, Psalm cxxxii. 6. are one and the same 
city of Judah, not far from Gibeah and Gibeon. 
The ark was stationed at Kirjath-jearim, after 
the Philistines returned it, 1 3am. vi. 21. Here 
it remained in the house of Aminadab, till Da¬ 
vid transferred it to Jerusalem. 

BAALATH, nSya: from the same as Baalah. 

I. BAALATH, of Simeon, Josh. xix. 32; 1 Chron. 
iv. 28 : is probably that mentioned in the enu¬ 
meration of the cities of Judah, Josh. xv. 9. 
yielded afterward to Simeon. It was between 
Azem, or Asemon, and Chasar-Shual; and if so, 
advanced far toward Arabia Petrtea. 

H. Baalath, a city of Dan, Josh. xix. 44; and 
1 Kings, ix. 18. Josephus speaks of Baleth, not 
far from Gazara, Antiq. lib. viii. cap. 2. 

UI. Baaxath, a city built by Solomon, 2 Chron. 
viii. 6. 

BAALATH-BEER, a city south of the tribe of 
Simeon, Josh. xix. 8. 

BAAL-BERITII, ma-tya: idol of the covenant: 
otherwise, he that possesses, or subdues, the cove¬ 
nant ; from baal, and nra berith, a covenant. 

BAAL-BERITII, i.e. the Lord of the covenant, 
a god of the Sheeheroites, Judg. viii. 33 ; ix. 4. 
After the death of Gideon, the Israelites made 
Baal-Berith their god. There was at Shechem 
a temple of Baal-Berith, in whose treasury they 
accumulated that money which they afterward 
gave to Abimelech, son of Gideon. Diodorus 
Siculus, lib. v. p. 236. speaks of a goddess of the 
Cretans, named Britomartis, which is probably 
the same as Baal-Berith. Britomartis comes 
from Marath-Berith, mistress of the covenant; 
and, therefore, seems to be but the fe minin e, of 
Baal-Berith. 

The most simple explanation of the name Baal- 
Berith, is to take it generally, i. e. for the god 
who presides over alliances and oaths. In tills 
sense, the true God may be termed the God of 
covenants, and if Scripture had not added the 
name Baal, to Berith, it might have been so 
understood. The most barbarous nations, as 
well as the most superstitious, the most religious, 
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and the most knowing, have always taken God 
to witness oaths and covenants. The Greeks 
had their Zeus Horkios, Jupiter the witness 
and arbitrator of oaths ; and the Latins had their 
Deus Fidius, or Jupiter Pistius, whom they re¬ 
garded as the god of honesty and integrity ; and 
who presided at treaties and alliances: they even 
swore sometimes per Jovem lapidem, by Jupiter 
the stone; because the victim appointed as a 
ratification of the alliance, was struck with a 
stone ; or, because Jupiter was appealed to, and 
besought to throw' him headlong from some preci¬ 
pice, who should fail in his performance of the 
contract ; in like manner as the stone which the 
high-priest held in his hands, was by him cast 
from the top of the capitol. Fide Berith. 

BAAL-GAD, irSjo .• the idol of fortune, or of the 
army; from haul, and from gad, fortune, army, 
felicity, or capture: otherwise, the lord, or mas¬ 
ter of fortune. 

BAAL-GAD, a city at the foot of mount Hermon. 
Gad was a false god, and, probably, represented 
the sun, or good fortune. Baal-Gad derived its 
name from this deity, which was there adored. 
Josh. xi. 17. Vide Gad. 

BAAL-HAMON, porr^ya: a populous place; from 
haal, signifying one that possesses or rules, and 

i ron hamon, people, trouble, multitude, riches. 
Baal-liam-aun: the lord-Ham—of generation.] 
BAAL-HANAN, son of Achbor, succeeded Shaiil, 
in the kingdom of Edom; and was the seventh 
king, Gen. xxxvi. 38; 1 Chron. i. 49. 
BAAL-HAZOR, "ixrrbya: the court of the idol, 
the habitation of Baal; from txn chatxer, and 
Baal, an idol: otherwise. Lord, or master of 
the court 

BAAL-HAZOR, a city of Ephraim, where Absa¬ 
lom kept his flocks, 2 Sam. xiii. 23. 
BAAL-HERMON, pmrHjya the possessor, or 
author of destruction ; from haul, possessor, and 
Din cherem, destruction: also, anathema, devoted 
or consecrated to God. 

BAAL-HERMON, is generally placed north of 
the trihe of Issachar, and the great plain, 
1 Chron. v. 23. 

BAALI, ,l yn : my idol; from baal, and the affix 
’ i, my.. [Jlfp lord, or ruler, &c.] 

BAALIM, D’tya: idols, masters, false gods, in gen¬ 
eral. The plural of Baal. 

BAALIM of Judah. Vide Baaxah, or Ktrjath- 
jearim. 

BAALIS, D’bya, (&cur<r!fuum: in joy, or in pride; 
from the preposition a beth, in, and oSy halos, 
to please one's sdf; or from rriy [q. little 
king f\ 

BAALIS, king of the Ammonites; he sent Ish- 
mael, the son of Nethaniah, to kill Gedaliah, who 
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governed the remnant of the Jews not sent cap¬ 
tive to Babylon, Jerem. xl. 14. 

BAAL-MEON, pyirtya, /Stttycav •• the idol, the 
master of the house; from baal, and pyn mahon, 
a house or dwelling: otherwise, that rules by sin ; 
from Baal, and py liavon, sin. 

BAAL-MEON, a city of Reuben, Numb, xxxii. 
38 ; 1 Chron. v. 8. Sometimes called Beth- 
Baal-Meon: the house, i. e. temple of Baal-Mcon. 
The Moabites took it from the Reubenites, and 
were masters of it in the time of Ezekiel, Ezek. 
xxv. 9. Eusebius and St. Jerom place Beel-Me- 
on, or Beel-Maus, nine miles from Esbus, or 
Esebon, at the foot of mount Baaru, or Abarim. 

BAAL-PEOR, or Beel-Phegor, nya-Sya: master 
of the opening ; from Sya baal, master , god, and 
■U’9 pahar, to open. 

BAAL-PEOR, the god Peor. Our opinion con¬ 
cerning this false god is, that he was the Adonis, 
or Orus adored by the Egyptians, and other 
Eastern people. Scripture tells us. Numb. xxv. 
1. that the Israelites being encamped in the wil¬ 
derness of Sin, were seduced to worship Baal- 
Peor, to partake of his sacrifices, and to commit 
whoredom with the daughters of Moab ; the 
Psalmist, Psalm cvi. 28. adverting to the same 
event, says, “ they ate the offerings of the 
dead.” [It is the opinion of an ingenious author, 
that Baal-Peor was the sun, the same with Mo¬ 
loch of the Ammonites, and Chemosh erf 1 the Mo¬ 
abites ; and that he was denominated Baal-Peor 
from the particular place of his worship, as 
Jupiter Capitolinus, Jupiter Casius, Ac.] Peor 
is Or, or Orus, if we cut off the article Pe, which 
is of no signification. Orus is Adonis, or Osiris. 
The feasts of Adonis were celebrated after the 
manner of funerals ; and the worshippers at that 
time committed a thousand dissolute actions, 
particularly after they were told that Adonis, 
whom they had mourned for as dead, was alive 
again. Vide Fragment, No. 108. 

Origen believed Baal-Peor, to be Priapus, or the 
idol of turpitude, adored principally by women ; 
and, that Moses did not think proper to express 
more clearly, what kind of turpitude he meant. 
St. Jerom says, this idol was represented in the 
same obscene manner as Priapus. His opinion 
is, that effeminate men, and women, who prosti¬ 
tuted themselves in honour of idols, as frequent¬ 
ly mentioned in Scripture, were consecrated to 
Baal-Peor, or Priapus. 

Maimonides asserts, that Baal-Peor was adored by 
uncovering before him, what modesty conceals. 
There is no doubt that Baal-Peor was god of 
impurity: we know with what impudence the 
daughters of Moab engaged the Israelites to sin, 
Numb, xxv, and the prophet Hose a, chap. ix. 
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10. speaking of this crime, says, «They went 
unto Baal-Peor, and separated themselves unto 
that shame.” 

Others have asserted, that Baal-Peor was Saturn, 
a deity adored in Arabia. The castration of this 
deity, by his own son, might contribute to intro¬ 
duce the obscenities practised in the worship of 
Baal-Peor. 

Seldcn, de Diis Syris, Syntagm. 1. cap. v. suggests, 
that Baal-Peor is Pluto, the god of the dead, 
founding his conjecture on Psalm cvi. 28. “ They 
joined themselves unto Baal-Peor, and ate the 
offerings of the dead.” The sacrifices here al¬ 
luded to, says he, are those whieh were offered 
to appease the manes of the dead. Apollinarius, 
in his paraphrase on this Psalm, says, the He¬ 
brews polluted themselves in the sacrifices of 
Baal-Peor, by eating hecatombs offered to the 
dead. Some affirm, that Saturn ranked his son 
Moth, whom he had by Rhea, among the gods, 
and, that he was adored by the Phoenicians, 
sometimes under the name of Death , (which is 
the signification of the word Moth) and some¬ 
times by that of Pluto. Sanchon. apud Euseb. 
Prsepar. lib. i. cap. viii. 

But these opinions scein less probable than that we 
have proposed, that this deity was Adonis, or 
Osiris. It may be added, that Adonis, as some 
believe, was the father of Priapus; and that fu¬ 
neral entertainments were made in his honour, 
which may well be understood by the name of 
sacrifices: “ The priests roar and cry before 
their gods, as men do at the feast when one is 
dead.” Baruch vi. 32. The Psalmist expresses 
himself in the plural number; “ they ate the 
sacrifices”— for the sacrifices of Baal-Peor w ere 
repasts, suoh as were used at funerals, w ith this 
difference, that the latter were often accompa¬ 
nied with real and sincere sorrow ; whereas, in 
those of Adonis, the tears were feigned, and the 
debauchery afterward indulged was read. 

BAAL-PERAZ1M, D-xia-tya: master, or god of 
divisions, or he that possesses and enjoys divisions 
and dissipations; from baal, and xia paratz, to 
break or divide. 

BAAL-PERAZIM, where David put to flight the 
Philistines, 2 Sam. v. 20. It could not be very 
far from Jerusalem, being in the valley of Re- 
phaim. 

BAAL-SH ALISHA, ngrSarSjn : the third idol, the 
third husband; from bpa baal, an idol or hus¬ 
band, and from vhio shalash, the third: other¬ 
wise, that governs or presides over three. 

BAAL-SHALISHA, 2 Kings, iv. *2. St. Jerom 
and Eusebius place it fifteen miles from Dios- 
polis north. 

BAAL-TA MAR, 'ion J ) i f 3 : master of the palm-tree ; 
from baal, and ■nn tamar, a palm-tree. 
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BAAL-TAMAR, Judg. xx. S3: where the chil¬ 
dren of Israel engaged the tribe of Benjamin. 
Eusebius says, Baal-Tainar was near Gibeah. 

BAAL1 IS, the same as Astarte, or the moon; 
next to Baal, the god most honoured by the 
Phoenicians. Vide Astarte, Ashtaroth. 

BAAL-ZEBUB, vide Beelzebub. 

BAAL-ZEPHON, or Beel-sephon, pax-tya: the 
idol or the possession of the north ; from tya baal, 
idol, or possession, and pax tzaphon, the north: 
otherwise, hidden, or secret; from tax tsuphan. 

BAAL-ZEPHON. The Hebrews having left 
Egypt, after three days came to Baal-Zephon, 
where they passed the sea, Exod. xix. 2, 9 : 
Baal-Zephon, therefore, was near Clysma, or 
Colsum; for here the ancients tell us the He¬ 
brews passed. Vide Fragment, No. 39. It is 
thought Sephon, or Zephon, was an Egyptian 
deity, from whom the city was named. Zephon, 
in Hebrew, signifies the north, or the concealed. 
[It stood at the northern point of the Red Sea.] 

Some describe him as in shape, a dog; as the Egyp¬ 
tians had their king Anubis, with a dog’s head; 
perhaps, signifying his vigilant eye over this 
place, and his office by barking to give notice of 
an enemy’s arrival; and to guard the coast of 
the Red Sea, on that side. It is said, he was 
placed there, principally, to stop slaves that fled 
from their masters. The Jerusalem Targum 
assures us, that all the statues of the Egyptian 
gods having been destroyed by the exterminating 
angel, Baal-Zephon alone resisted: whereupon, 
the Egyptians conceiving great ideas of his pow¬ 
er, redoubled their devotion to him. Moses ob¬ 
serving that the people flocked thither in crowds, 
petitioned Pharaoh that he too might make a 
journey thither with the Israelites, vide Frag¬ 
ment, No. 88. this Pharaoh permitted; but as 
they were employed on the shore of the Red 
Sea, in gathering up the precious stones which 
the river Pliison had carried into the Gihon, 
and from thence were conveyed into the Red 
Sea, [a strange instance of Rabbinical geogra¬ 
phy ! Vide the Maps.] Pharaoh surprised them, 
like people out of their senses ; he sacrificed to 
Baal-Zephon, waiting till the next day to attack 
Israel, whom lie believed his god had delivered 
into his hands: but, in the mean time, they 
passed the Red Sea, and escaped. The poet 
Ezekiel, cited in Eusebius, Demonst. lib. cx. cap. 
xxix, believes Baal-Zephon to have been a city, 
and the text of Moses favours this opinion. 
Vide Fragment, No. 39. 

BAANA, son of Ahitud, governor of Taanach, 
Megiddo, and Bethshean, 1 Kings, iv. 12. 

BAANAH, or Boneh, rujra: in the answer; from 
the preposition 3 beth, in, and njy hanah, to an¬ 
swer, to sing, to be in affliction, or in singing. 
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BA AN" AH, and RECHAB, officers of Ishbosheth, 
son of Saul, who privately slew that prince while 
reposing; but were punished for it by David, 
2 Sam. iv. 2, & seq. 

BAARA, or Boreh, mjn» /3*#p<£ .• burning, stupid¬ 
ity, beast, pasture, expurgation, in watching. 

BAARA, wife of Shaaraim, divorced by him, 
1 Chron. viii. 8. 

BAASEIAH, or Basaiah, or Boshieh, rrwj’a, fiourta: 
in the work of the Lord; from the preposition 
a beth, in, and rwy hashuh, to make, and rr jah, 
the Lord. 

BAASEIAH, son of Malchiah, a Levite, 1 Chron. 
vi. 40. 

BAASHA, or Bosha wsyn: in the work ; from the 
preposition 3 beth, in, and rwy hashah, to make: 
otherwise, in the moth; from \s~j hash: other¬ 
wise, in the compression; from imy hashash : oth¬ 
erwise, he that seeks and demands; from np 3 ba- 
hah; or, who lays waste; from nm shaah. 

BAASHA, son of Ahijah, commander of the ar¬ 
mies of Nadab, son of Jeroboam, king of Israel. 
He killed his master treacherously at the siege of 
Gibbethon, a city of the Philistines; and usurp¬ 
ed the kingdom, which he possessed twenty-four 
years. He exterminated the whole race of Jerobo¬ 
am as God had commanded; but by his bad con¬ 
duct and his idolatry, he incurred God’s indig¬ 
nation, 1 Kings, xv. 1, & seq. a.m. 3051; ante 
A.v. 953. Baasha, instead of making good use 
of the admonition, transported with rage against 
the prophet, the messenger, of it, killed him. 

BABEL, or Babylon, *733; confusion or mixture; 
from *7*73 balal, to mix, to confound. 

BABEL, or Babylon. The city and province of 
Babylon received this name, because, when the 
tower of Babel was building, God confounded 
the languages of those who were employed in 
that undertaking. About a.m. 1775, one hun¬ 
dred and twenty years after the deluge. 

It is thought, Joseph. Antiq. lib. i. cap. 5. that 
Nimrod, son of Cush, was the principal instigator 
in building this tower of Babel. We do not know 
how high this tower was actually raised, and all 
we find in authors concerning it deserves little 
credit. Many have thought, that the tower of 
Belus mentioned by Herodotus, lib. i. cap. 381. 
and, in his time extant at Babylon, was the tower 
of Babel; or, at least, a continuation of it, built 
on the old foundations. This opinion seems the 
more probable, because this tower was complet¬ 
ed, and raised to its full height: being compos¬ 
ed, says Herodotus, of eight towers placed one 
upon another, decreasing gradually in their size 
from the lower to the upper; over the eighth 
was the temple of Belus. This author does not 
tell us the complete height of the whole edifice; 


or of its respective towers: but only, that the 
lowest of the eight towers was a furlong, or a 
hundred and fifty paces, high and wide, or 
square ; for his text is not very clear. 2-rwJis 
to uij'icoj', kou to cOgof. Some writers think this 
was the height of the whole edifice; as Strabo, 
lib. xvi. Others, that each of the eight towers 
was a furlong in height, and the whole fabric 
was eight furlongs, or a thousand paces high ; 
which seems impossible. Nevertheless, St. Jer- 
om, on Isai. liv. says, by report, that it was four 
thousand paces high; others affirm that it was 
still higher. Vide Fhagmext, No. 265, “ Tower 
of Babel,” and Plate. 

Belus, king of Babylon, by whose directions the 
building of the tower which Herodotus mentions, 
is said to have been undertaken, lived long after 
Moses; whether by Belus be meant the father 
of Ninus, or Belus, the son of Semiramis. Belus, 
the father of Ninus, is placed by Usher about 
A.M. 2682. ; 

Modern travellers vary in their descriptions of the 
remains of the tower of Babel. Fabricius says, 
it might have been about a mile in circumference. 
Guion says the same. Benjamin, who is mueh 
more ancient, informs us, that the foundations 
were two thousand paces in length. The Sieur de 
la Bonlaye le Gour, a gentleman of Anjou, who 
says he made a long stay at Babylon, or Bagdat, 
declares, that about three leagues from that city, 
is a tower, called-MCgara, situated between the 
Tigris and Euphrates, in an open field. This 
tower is all solid within, and is more like a 
mountain than a tower. The compass of it is 
about five hundred paces; and as the rains and 
winds have very much ruined it, it eannot be 
more than about a hundred and thirty-eight feet 
high. It is built of bricks four inches thick ; 
and between every seven courses of bricks, there 
is a course of straw, three inches thick, mixed 
with piteh or bitumen ; from the top to the bot¬ 
tom, are about fifty courses. It is highly prob¬ 
able, that the remains of towers, shown in Baby¬ 
lonia, are only ruins of old Babylon, built by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

I. BABYLON. This city, the capital of Chaldea, 
was built by Nimrod, adjacent to the tower of 
Babel. It was the capital of Nimrod’s empire ; 
so that its antiquity is unquestionable. Profane 
authors call its founder the son of Belus, who 
lived two thousand years before Semiramis. 
Others ascribe it to Belus the Assyrian, father of 
Ninus; others to Semiramis: but the opinion 
most generally followed, is, that Nimrod founded 
it, Belus enlarged it, and Semiramis added so 
many and so very considerable works, that she 
might be called, not improperly, the foundress of 
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it; like as Constantine is called the founder of 
Constantinople; although that city had long been 
the city Byzantium: and even Rome itself is 
thought to have had a more ancient existence, 
under another name, before Romulus so far im¬ 
proved it as to deserve the appellation of its 
founder. 

Scripture often speaks of Babylon, particularly af¬ 
ter the reign of Hezekiali, who, on his recovery, 
was visited by ambassadors from Berodach-Bala- 
dan, king of Babylon, 2 Kings, xx. 12. Isaiah, 
who lived at the time, especially foretels the ca¬ 
lamities which the Babylonians should bring on 
Palestine; the captivity of the Hebrews ; their 
return from Babylon ; the fall of that great city; 
and its capture by the Persians and Medes. The 
prophets who lived after Isaiah, as Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel, in the reign of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, and who saw the desolation of Jerusa¬ 
lem and Judah, enlarge still more on the gran¬ 
deur of Babylon, its cruelty, and the evils with 
which God would overwhelm it. 

The sacred authors describe this metropolis as the 
greatest and most powerful city in the world. 
“ Is not this great Babylon, that I have built for 
the house of the kingdom, by the might of my 
power, and for the honour of iny majesty ?” said 
Nebuchadnezzar, Dan. iv. 30. Bcrosus and Aby- 
denus [vide Joseph, lib. x. Antiq. cap. 11, & lib. 
i. contra Apion. & Euscb. lib. ix. Prsepar. cap. 
ult.l ascribe to this prince the building of the 
walls of Babylon, and those prodigious gardens 
raised on arches, which some attribute to Semi- 
ramis. Historians are not agreed concerning the 
extent and height of the walls of Babylon. Cli- 
tarchus, cited by Diodorus Siculus, says, the 
circuit of the walls was 368 furlongs; Quint ins 
Curtius says, 60,000 paces; Herodotus says, 380 
furlongs ; Ctesias, in Diodorus Siculus, says, 360 
furlongs (these 360 furlongs make 44,600 paces, 
u e. near .fifteen leagues;) Strabo says, 385 fur¬ 
longs : Quintius Curtius and Strabo describe them 
as 65 feet high, and 32 wide; Pliny and Solinus 
say, 200 feet high, and 50 broad. Quintius Cur¬ 
tius relates, that these walls were built in a year; 
that the workmen finished a furlong in a day, 
i. 1 . 125 paces. But Berosus and Abydenus in¬ 
form us, that litis wonderful work w as complet¬ 
ed in fifteen days. 

Julius .Africanus says, that Eveclioiis (probably the 
same as Jupiter Belus) began to reign over the 
Chaldeans, a.h. 2242, in the time of the patri¬ 
arch Isaae, ante a.d. 1762. 

The Arabians deprived Chinitzitus, king of Baby¬ 
lon, of his crown, and Mardocentius reigned there 
in his stead, a.m. 2466; ante a.d. 1338 j about 
the fortieth year of Moses. 
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Belus the Assyrian began to reign in Babylon, a.m. 
2682 ; ante a.d. 1S22, in the time of Shantgar, 
judge of Israel. Belus was succeeded by Ninus, 
Semiramis, Ninyas, and others: but none of 
these princes are noticed in Scripture, at least, 
not under the title of kings of Babylon. Ninus, 
according to Herodotus, lib. i. cap. 95. founded 
the Assyrian empire, which subsisted in Upper 
Asia 520 years. During this interval, the city 
and province of .Babylon was under a governor 
appointed by the king of Assyria. Of all the 
Assyrian monarehs who reigned at Nineveh, the 
Scripture mentions only Pul, who was probably 
the father of Sardanapalus, the last of the As¬ 
syrian kings, the successors of Ninus. 

Under the reign of Sardanapalus, a.m. 3257, Ar- 
baces, governor of the Medes, and Belesus, or 
Baladan, Isai. xxxix. compared with 2 Kings, 
xx. 12. or Nabonassar. governor of Babylon, re¬ 
volted against Sardanapalus, besieged him in 
Nineveh, and there obliged him to burn himself, 
with all that was most dear and valuable to him. 
After this, these insurgents divided the monar¬ 
chy : Arbaces reigning in Media, and Belesus at 
Babylon. Tiglath-pileser reigned at Nineveh, 
and continued the succession of the Assyrian 
kings; but the extent of the kingdom was much 
diminished. He was succeeded by Salmaneser, 
Sennacherib, and Esar-haddon. 

Belesus, or Baladan, was father or grandfather to 
that Berodach-Baladan, who sent to congratulate 
Hezekiah after the miracle of the sun’s retrogra- 
dation, 2 Kings, xx. 12. Esar-haddon, king of 
Assyria, conquered Babylon, and he and his suc¬ 
cessors SaosdueliinuB, and Chynaladanus, other¬ 
wise called Saracus, possessed it, till Nahopolas- 
sar, governor of Babylon, and Astyages, the son 
of Cyaxares, king of Media, took arms against 
Chynaladanus, killed him, divided his dominions, 
and destroyed the Assyrian empire, a.m. 3378; 
ante a.d. 626. Alex. Polyhistor. apud Syncell. 
Usher, ad. An. Mund. 3S28. 

Nabopolassar was the father of Nebuchadnezzar 
the Great, who destroyed Jerusalem, and was the 
most magnificent king of Babylon we know of. 
Evilmerodach succeeded Nebuchadnezzar, and 
Belshazzar succeeded Evilmerodach [Beros. apud 
Joseph, lib. i. contra Apion. p. 1045:] Darius 
the Mede succeeded Belshazzar, and Cyrus suc¬ 
ceeded Darius the Mede, otherwise called Asty¬ 
ages. We fix the death of Belshazzar to a.m.- 
3448, and the first year of Cyrus’ reign at Bab¬ 
ylon, to a.m. 3457. 

The successors of Cyrus are well known, and the 
following is their order: Cambyses, the seven 
Magi, Darius, son of Hystaspes, Xerxes. Arta- 
xerxes Longimanus, Xerxes II. Secundianus or 
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Sogdianus, Ochus, or Darius Nothus, Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon, Ochus, Arses, Darius Codo- 
mannus, who was overcome by Alexander the 
Great, a.m. 3673; ante a.d. 331. 

A German traveller, named Rauwolf, in a.d. 1574, 
passed by where formerly Babylon stood; he 
speaks as follows. Voyage, chap. viii. “ The vil¬ 
lage of Elugo now lies where heretofore Babylon 
of Chaldea was situated. The harbour is a 
quarter of a league’s distance from it,* people go 
ashore in order to proceed by land to the cele¬ 
brated city of Bagdad, which is a day and a half’s 
journey from thence, eastward, on the Tigris. 
The soil is so dry and barren, that they cannot 
till it, and so naked, that 1 could never have be¬ 
lieved that this powerful city, once the most 
stately and renowned in all the world, and sit¬ 
uated in the fruitful country of Sbinar, could 
ever have stood there, if I had not discerned, by 
the situation, and many antiquities of great beau¬ 
ty, though entirely neglected, which are to be seen 
round about, that it certainly had been therej 
as, first, by the old bridge over the Euphrates, 
whereof some piles and arches of brick are still 
remaining, so strong that they are a great won¬ 
der. The whole front of the village Elugo, is 
the hill upon which the castle stood, and the 
ruins of its fortifications are still visible, though 
demolished and uninhabited. Behind, and some 
little way beyond, was the tower of Babylon. It 
is still to be seen, and is half a league in diam¬ 
eter ; but so ruinous, so low, and so full of ven¬ 
omous creatures, which lodge in holes made by 
them in the rubbish, that no one durst approach 
nearer to it than within half a league, except 
during two months in the winter, when these an¬ 
imals never stir out of their holes. There is one 
sort, particularly, which the inhabitants, in the 
language of the country, which is Persian, call 
Eglo, the poison whereof is very searching: they 
are larger than our lizards.” 

Compare Isaiah xiii. 19, 22. with this traveller. 

We shall give an account of Babylon in its greatest 
splendour, whether under Semiramis, or Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, borrowed principally from Herodo¬ 
tus, lib. i. who had been on the spot, and is the 
oldest author who has treated of this matter. 
The city was square, 120 furlongs every way, i. e. 
fifteen miles, or five leagues, square; and the 
whole circuit of it was 480 furlongs, or twenty 
leagues. The walls were built with large bricks, 
cemented with bitumen, a thick glutinous fluid, 
which rises out of the earth in the country here¬ 
abouts ; it binds stronger than mortar, and be¬ 
comes harder than the brick itself. These walls 
were 87 feet thick, and 350 high. Those au¬ 
thors who mention them as only fifty cubits high, 
refer to their condition, after Darius, son of 


Hystaspes, had commanded them to be demol¬ 
ished down to that height, as a punishment for 
a rebellion of the Babylonians. 

The city was encompassed with a vast ditch, which 
was filled with water; and brick-work was car¬ 
ried up on both sides. The earth which was 
dug out, was employed in making the bricks for 
the walls of the city ; so that one may judge of 
the depth and width of the ditch by the extreme 
height and thickness of the walls. There were a 
hundred gates to the city, twenty-five on each of 
the four sides: these gates, with their posts, 
&c. were of brass. Between every two of these 
gates were three towers, raised ten feet above 
the walls, where necessary ; for the city being 
encompassed in several plaees with marshes 
which defended the approach to it, there was no 
need of towers on those parts. Fide Diodor. 
Sicul. lib. ii. 

A street answered to eaeh gate, so that there were 
fifty streets in all, cutting one another at right- 
angles ; each fifteen miles in length, and 151 feet 
wide. Four other streets, having houses only on 
one side, the ramparts being on the other, made 
the whole compass of the city, each of these 
streets was 200 feet wide. As the streets of 
Babylon crossed one another at right-angles, 
they formed 676 squares, each square four fur¬ 
longs and a half on every side, making two miles 
and a quarter in circuit. The houses of these 
squares were three or four stories high, their 
fronts were adorned with embellishments, and 
the inner space was courts and gardens. 

The Euphrates divided the city into two parts, run¬ 
ning from north to south. A bridge of admir¬ 
able structure, about a furlong in length, and-60 
feet wide, formed the communication over the 
river; at the two extremities of this bridge 
were two palaces, the old palace on the east 
side of the river, the new palace on the west; 
The temple of Belus, which stood near the old 
palace, occupied one entire square: the city was 
situated in a vast plain, whose soil was extreme¬ 
ly fat and fruitful. To people this immense cky, 
Nebuchadnezzar transplanted hither an infinite 
number of captives from among the many na¬ 
tions subdued by him. 

We should say something of those famous hanging 
gardens which adorned the palace in Babylon ; 
which are ranked among the wonders of the 
world. They contained four hundred feet 
square: they were composed of several large 
terraces ; the platform of the highest terrace 
equalled the walls of Babylon in height, i. e. 350 
feet. From one terrace to that above it, was 
an ascent by stairs ten feet wide. This whole 
mass was supported by large vaults built one 
upoq another, and strengthened by a wall 
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twenty-two feet thick, covered with stones, 
rushes, and bitumen, and plates of lead, to pre¬ 
vent leakage. 

There was so great a depth of earth, that the larg¬ 
est trees might take root in it. Here was every 
thing that could please the sight; large trees, 
flowers, plants, and shrubs. On the highest ter¬ 
race, was an aqueduct supplied with w ater from 
the river, by a pump, probably, [but query, 
whether pumps were used in these early ages l 
More probably this was effected by the Persian 
wheel, vide the Plate of « Agriculture,”] 
from whence the whole garden was watered. It 
is affirmed, that Nebuchadnezzar undertook this 
wonderful and famous edifice, out of complai¬ 
sance to his wife Amytis, the daughter of Asty- 
agcs; who being a native of Media, retained 
strong inclinations for mountains and forests: 
which abounded in her native country. Diodor. 
Sicul. lib. ii. Strabo, lib. xvi. cap. 2. Quint. 
Curt. lib. v. cap. 1. 

Scripture no where notices these celebrated gar¬ 
dens ; but speaks of willows planted on the banks 
of the rivers of Babylon: “ We hanged our harps 
on the willows in the midst thereof,” says Psalm 
cxxxvii. 2. Isaiah xv. 7. describing in a pro¬ 
phetic style the captivity of the Moabites by Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar, says, “ They shall be carried away 
to the valley of willows.” The same prophet, 
Isai. xxi. 1. describing the calamities of Babylon 
by Cyrus, calls this city the desert of the sea. 
Jeremiah, to the same purport, says, li. 36, 42. 
“ I will dry up the sea of Babylon, and make 
her springs dry. The sea is conie up upon her: 
she is covered with the multitude of the waves 
thereof.” Megasthenes, apud Euscb. Prsep. lib. 
ix. cap. 41. assures us, that Babylon was built 
in a place which had before abounded so greatly 
with water, that it was called the sea. 

The predictions of the prophets against Babylon, 
received their accomplishment by degrees. Be- 
rosus, apud Joseph, lib. i. contra Apion. re¬ 
lates, that Cyrus having taken this city, demol¬ 
ished its walls; because he was not without ap¬ 
prehensions it would revolt. Darius, son of 
Hystaspes, says Herodotus, lib. iii. destroyed 
the gates, Ac. Alexander the Great formed a 
design for rebuilding it; which his sudden death 
prevented: and Seleucus Nicator having built 
Seleucia, on the Tigris, this city insensibly de¬ 
prived Babylon of its inhabitants. Strabo, lib. 
xvi. assures us, that under Augustus, Babylon 
was almost forsaken: that it was no longer any 
thing more than a great desert* 

Jerom, on Isaiah xiii. relates, on the testimony of 
a monk, an Elamite, who dwelt at Jerusalem, 
that the kings of Persia had made a great park 
of Babylon, and of its ancient precincts, and kept 
abundance of wild creatures in it for hunting. 


Great boastings have been made of the antiquity of 
the astronomical observations taken by the Bab¬ 
ylonians. Josephus, contra Appian. lib. i. tells 
us, that Berosus, the Babylonian historian and 
astronomer, agreed with Moses concerning the 
corruption of mankind, and the deluge: and Ar¬ 
istotle, who was curious in examining the truth 
of what was reported relating to these observa¬ 
tions, desired Calisthenes to send him the most 
certain accounts that he could find of this par¬ 
ticular among the Babylonians. Calisthenes 
sent him observations of the heavens, which had 
been made during 1903 years, computing from 
the origin of the Babylonish monarchy, to the 
time of Alexander. [This carries up the account 
as high as the one hundred and fifteenth year 
after the flood, which was within fifteen years 
after the tower of Babel was built. For, the 
confusion of tongues, which followed immediate¬ 
ly after the building of that tower, happened in 

■ the year wherein Peleg was born, which was a 
hundred and one years after the flood ; and four¬ 
teen years after that these observations begin. 
Prideaux, Conneet. part i. book ii.] 

II. Babylon of Egypt . Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. 
says, the captives brought by Sesostris from 
Babylon, fortified themselves in this place, and 
built a city, which they named after that where¬ 
in they were born. Ctesias, cited in Diodorus, 
relates, that the Babylonians, who came with 
Semiramis into Egypt, founded Babylon; but 
Josephus, Antiq. lib. xxi. cap. 5. says, this city 
was not built till the time of Cainbyscs ; and that 
it owed its origin to some Persians, whom this 
prince permitted to settle there. Some modern 
critics have supposed, that Peter wrote his First 
Epistle from this Babylon. 

BABYLONIA, a province of Chaldea, or Assyria, 
whereof Babylon was the capital. It is now 
called Irac. 

BACCHIDES, Ba£>u'<Jv, Gr. son of Bacchus, or 
like to Bacchus. 

BACCHIDES, governor of Mesopotamia, and gen¬ 
eral of the troops belonging to Demetrius Soter, 
king of Syria, 1 Maec. xii. 8. He was sent by 
Demetrius, with the high-priest Alcimus, to ex¬ 
amine into the depredations alleged against 
Judas Maccabeus in the country. He appears 
to have been a cruel and perfidious character ; 
of which several instances are related in the 
passage referred to. 

BACENOR, Ba^xjjvup, drunkard; from the Greek 
Bacchos, and enor, a man of Bacchus. 

BACENOR, father of Dositheus, 2 Macc. xii. 35. 

BACHUR, or Baehurim, d’tu, Ba^sp $f»: chosen 
or young men ; from im bachar: otherwise, in 
the holes or caverns, or in liberty; from the 
preposition a beth, in, and nn chur, a cavern, 
or liberty. 
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BACHTJR, or Bahurim, or Baehor, or Bachora, 
or Choraba, or Choramon, for this place had ail 
these names. A village near Jerusalem, in the 
way to Jordan, where Shimei cursed David, 
2 Sam. xvi. 5. 

BACB1TES, ”03: Vide Becher. 

BAGOAS, Holofernes’ chamberlain, who intro¬ 
duced Judith into his master’s tent. The word 
Bagoas is used for eunuchs in general, says 
Pliny, lib. xiii. eap. 4. and often occurs in the 
histories of the east. 

Quern penes est Dominam servaDdi cura Bagoe. 

Ovid. Amob, lib. ii. 

In Hebrew, eunuchs are called bagata ; in Greek, 
bugaioi; both which words seem to originate 
from the same root. 

BAIIAL-HANAN, prrbys : grace or gift of the 
idol; from baal, an idol, and jn chen, grace, 
or gift: otherwise, agreeable to the god. 

BAKBAKKER, ip3p3; who is vain or empty ; 
from pp3 bakak, to empty: otherwise, a vain 
search; from ipn bikker, to search : otherwise, 
early in the morning; from the same: other¬ 
wise, whipping; from mp3 bikoreth : otherwise, 
evacuation of the oxen; from pps bakak, to 
empty, and ip3 baker, an ox. 

BAKBAKKER, a Levite, employed in building 
the temple, 1 Chron. ix. 1 S'. 

BAKBUK, pi3p3, |3*v@a)c.: empty bottle. 

BALA, or Belo, p'lz, *k, or swallowed 

up, destroyed. 

BALA, otherwise Zohar, a city of Pentapolis, 
Josh. xix. S. Said to be called Bala, i. c. swal¬ 
lowed up; because, when Lot quitted it, the 
earth opened and swallowed it up. Vide Theo- 
doret, qu. 70. in Genes. Proeop. Diodor, in 
Caten. Hieronym. queest. Hebr. Vide Zohar. 

BALAAM, or Belom, o/?3: old age, or absorp¬ 
tion; from Vn balal, and qy am, a people: oth¬ 
erwise, without the people ; from the adverb "S3 
beli, without, and oj> ham, people: otherwise, 
their destruction ; from ybs balah, swallowed up, 
and the affix a am, them, or theirs. 

BALAAM, a prophet, or diviner, of the city Pe- 
thov, on the Euphrates, Numb. xxii. *, 5, &c. 
Balak, king of Moab, having seen the multitude 
of Israel, feared they would attack his country; 
to avert this dreaded misfortune, lie sent for Ba¬ 
laam, a6 a man famous for prediction, to come 
and curse that nation. His messengers having 
declared their errand, Balaam, during the night, 
consulted God, who forbade his going. Balak 
afterward sent others, of superior quality: Ba¬ 
laam still declined, but kept them in his house 
that night; during which the Lord said to him. 
If the men come to call thee, rise up and go 
with them; but yet the word that I shall say 
unto thee, that shaU thou do: vide Fragment, 
vol. i. 28 


No. 204. Balaam, therefore, rose up in the 
morning [not staying for the signal appointed to 
him, of being called by the messengers, as ap¬ 
pears] and went with the envoys of Balak. God 
perceiving this forward evil disposition of his 
heart, was angry ; and an angel stood in the 
way to stop him. This, Balaam’s ass seeing, 
while the diviner himself was, probably, lost in 
thought; the ass turned out of the road-way, 
into the fields. Balaam forced her into the w ay 
again, and this occurred a second, and a third 
lime [ride Ass, and for the import of this sign 
vide Fragment, No. 204.] At length, Balaam 
was made sensible of the divine interposition, 
and offered to return home, but, receiving permis¬ 
sion, he continued his journey to Balak, who 
complained of his reluctance in coming. JV’ow 
I am come, (said Balaam) I can say nothing: 
the word that God putteth into my mouth, that 
must I speak. Balak conducted him to a feast 
in his capital, (Kirjath-huzoth) and the next 
morning carried him to the high places of Baal, 
and showed him the extremity of the Israelite 
camp. 

Balaam said to Balak, Build me here seven altars , 
and prepare me seven oxen and seven rams; which 
being done, a bullock and a ram was offered on 
each altar. Balaam said to Balak, Stand by the 
burnt-offering, while 1 retire, and see if the Lord 
will appear to me; and what he shall command 
me, that will I tell thee. When Balaam was 
withdrawn, God gave him his commission, and 
bid him return: he then uttered an oracular 
blessing upon Israel; and not a curse. This 
he did a second, and a third time; to the ex¬ 
treme mortification of Balak, who being enrag¬ 
ed against him, said, I called thee to curse mine 
enemies, and, behold, thou hast altogether blessed 
them these three times. Therefore, novo flee unto 
thy place. I thought to promote thee to great 
honour, but now the Lord hath kept thee back 
from honour. Balaam answered. Spake I not 
also to thy messengers, saying, If Balak would 
give me his house full of silver and gold, I can¬ 
not go beyond the commandment of the Lord, to 
do either good or bad of my own mind. Then 
he also foretold what Israel should, in future 
times, do to the nations round about. 

After this, Balaam returned into his own country, 
(or, at least, quitted Balak for a time) having 
previously advised Balak to engage Israel in 
idolatry and whoredom ; that they might offend 
God, and be forsaken by him. Numb. xxiv. 14; 
Mich. vi. 7; 2 Pet. ii. 5; Jude ver. 11; Rev. ii. 
14. This had counsel was pursued: the young 
women of Moab invited the Hebrews to the 
feasts of Baal-Peor; persuaded them to idola¬ 
try, and seduced them to impurity. God eoru- 
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manded Moses to avenge this insidious proce¬ 
dure. Moses declared war against the Midian- 
ites, of whom he slew many, and killed five of 
their princes, Xumb. xxv. lr. 18. Among those 
who fell on this occasion was Balaam himself. 
Numb. xxxi. i, 2, 7, 8. 

The Rabbins relate many other particulars of Ba¬ 
laam, as that, at first, he was one of Pharaoh’s 
counsellors: according to others, he was the 
father of Jannes and Jambres, two eminent ma¬ 
gicians ; that he squinted, and was lame; that he 
was the author of that passage in Numbers, 

WHEREIN HIS HISTORY IS RELATED, and that 

Moses inserted it, in like manner as lie inserted 
other writings. Vide vitam Mosis a Gaulinino 
editam. & Archiva V. T. Scipionis Sgambati, 
Ac. lib. ii. p. 252. Denique Fabricii Apocry¬ 
pha, V. T. page 807, & seq. 

It has been questioned whether Balaam were a true 
prophet of the Lord, or a mere diviner, magi¬ 
cian, or fortune-teller, hariolus, as he is called. 
Numb. xxii. 5. Origen says, Homil. xiii. in 
Num. that all his power consisted in magic and 
cursing; because the devil, by whose influence 
he acted, can only curse and injure, but cannot 
bless. Theodoret thinks, quest, xxxix. & xlii. 
in Num. that Balaam did not consult the Lord, 
but that the Lord inspired him, whether he 
would or not; and put into his mouth senti¬ 
ments which he had no inclination to pronounce. 
Cyril of Alexandria, lib. iv. A vi. de adorat. in 
spiritu, says, he was a wicked wretch, a magi¬ 
cian, an idolater, a false prophet, who spoke 
truth against his will, and contrary to his cus¬ 
tom. St. Ambrose, Ep. 1. compares him to 
Caiaphas, who prophesied without being aware 
of the import of what he said. 

But Jerom seems to have adopted the opinion of 
the Hebrews: that Balaam knew the true God, 
that he erected altars to him, and that he was 
a true prophet, though corrupted by avarice. 
Moses says, he consulted the Lord, and Balaam 
calls the Lord, his God, “ I cannot go beyond the 
word of the Lord my God,” Numb. xxii. 18. St. 
Austin says, Balaam will be one of those who, at 
the day of judgment, shall say to God, “ Lord, 
have I not prophesied in thy name ?” which inti¬ 
mates, that he believed him to be a true prophet, 
though a very bad man. Other commentators 
are of the same opinion; and this seems to be 
the most probable, on the whole. 

BALADAN, p«S3 .• the Lord God, from baal and 
adon: or, ripeness of judgment; fromVu balal, 
old age, and jn dun, judgment; otherwise, with¬ 
out judgment; from 'Ss belt, ukthout otherwise, 
without command ; from p« adan, that rules or 
commands. This word is Babylonish. 

B ALAI)AN, king of Babylon, in profane authors 
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called Belesis, or Belesus, Nabonassar, or Nany- 
brus. ride Usher, Annal. ad an. per Jul. 3966, 
S967. 

Baladan w as at first governor of Babylon ; he con¬ 
federated with Arbaces, governor of Media, and 
rebelled against Sardanapalus, king of Assyria. 
These two generals marched against Sardanapa¬ 
lus, with an army of 400,000 men. The con¬ 
spirators lost three battles; but the Bactrians 
deserting to them, they made themselves mas¬ 
ters of the king’s camp. Sardanapalus retreat¬ 
ed to Nineveh, which the conspirators besieged 
three years; but, in the third year, the Tigris 
overflowing, beat down twenty furlongs of the 
walls: whereupon the conspirators entered the 
city, and Sardanapalus burnt lumself, with bis 
valuables, on a funeral pile, in his palace. Ar¬ 
baces was acknowledged king of Media, and 
Baladan, king of Babylon. Berodach-Baladan, 
who sent ambassadors to Hezekiah, 2 Kings, xx. 
12. was the son of Baladan. 

BALAK, pba: who lays waste and destroys: oth¬ 
erwise, who licks, or laps ; from 3 beth, with, and 
ppb lakak, to lick. 

BALAK, son of Zippor, king of the Moabites: 
this prince, terrified at the multitude of Israel¬ 
ites encamped on the confines of his country, and 
fearing they would attack him, he sent deputies 
to Balaam the diviner, desiring him to come and 
curse, or devote [execrate] this people. Numb, 
xxii. xxiii. xxiv. xxv. Vide Balaam. Balaam 
having advised him to engage the Israelites in 
sin, Balak, politically, as he thought, followed 
his counsel; which proved equally pernicious, 
1. to him who gave it, 2. to those who followed 
it, and, S. to those against whom it was intended. 
1. The Israelites who were betrayed by it, were 
slain by their brethren who continued unpervert¬ 
ed : 2. Balaam, the author of it, was involved in 
the slaughter of the Midianites ; and, 3. Balak, 
who bad executed it by means of the Midianite 
women, saw his allies attacked, their country 
plundered, and himself charged with being the 
cause of their calamity. 

BALSAM-TREE, or Balsam. The word Balsa- 
mon may be derived from Baal-shemen, job bj* 3 , 
i. e. royal oil; or the most precious of perfumed 
oils. This word is not in the Hebrew of the song 
of Solomon, but we find, the vineyards of Enged- 
di; which are believed to have been gardens of 
the balsam-tree. In Ezekiel, xxvii. 17. we find 
the word pannag; which the Tulgate translates 
balsamum; and which is so understood by the 
Chaldee, and other interpreters. 

BALTIS, or Balcbis, or Balkis. This name the 
Eastern people give to that queen of Sheba who 
visited Solomon, 1 Kings, x. 1, &c. They say, she 
was queen of Arabia, of the posterity of Jarab, 
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son of Cathan; and reigned in the city of Mareb, 
capital of the province of Sheba. Her father 
was Iladhad, son to Scharshabis, twentieth king 
Of Yemen, or Arabia Felix. Others make her 
the daughter of Sarahil, descended in a right line 
from Sheba, son of Jakh-Schab, son of Jaarab, 
son of Cathan, or Jaktan, Gen. chap. v. [The 
Abyssinians relate many particulars of her jour¬ 
ney to Solomon; they even say, that the present 
royal family is descended from the issue of this 
union; and that the family of Solomon not only 
long possessed the throne as Jews, but that the 
customs, &c. of Judaism are still retained by the 
descendants of those who refused to embrace 
Christianity. Vide Fragments. 

.BAMOTH, niD3: high places; from HD3 bamah, 
an eminence: otherwise, in death ; from the 
preposition 3 beth, in, and mo muth, death. 

BAMOTH, Numb. xxi. 19, 20. Eusebius says, 
Bamoth is a city of Moab, on the river Arnon. 

BAMOTH-BAAL, ^3 _ mD3; the high places of 
Baal; from bamoth and baal. 

BAMOTH-BAAL, a city beyond Jordan, given to 
Reuben, Josh. xiii. 17. Eusebius says, situated 
in the plain where the Arnon runs. 

BANI, 03, : my son, my building, my under¬ 

standing ; from ru3 banah, to build: or, from 
in bun, to understand. 

I. BANI. The children of Bani returned from 
Babylon were 642, Ezra ii. 10. 

II. Bani, son of Shamcr, a Levite, of the family 
of Merari, 1 Chron. vi. 46. 

III. Bani, a Gadite, one of the heroes in David’s 
army, 2 Sam. xxiii. 36. 

BAPTISM, B dim-ryes, from fix7rTi£o>,~to dip or im- 
merge. 

BAPTISM, from the Greek verb baptizo, to wash,, 
dip, baptize. The Hebrews had many sorts of 
baptisms, or purifications : sometimes they wash¬ 
ed themselves all over, and plunged their whole 
body in water: at other times they plunged both 
body and clothes: sometimes they washed their 
clothes only. The precise professors among 
them, washed their arms up to their elbows, 
when returned home from market, or out of the 
street, fearing they had touched some polluted 
thing, or person, Mark vii. 4. Vide Fragment, 
No. 32. They washed their hands, likewise, 
with great exactness, before and after meals : 
also, the furniture and utensils of their table and 
kitchen, as often as they had the least suspicion 
of their having been polluted, Mark vii. 2 ; John 
ii. 6. 

When they received a proselyte to their religion, 
they both circumcised and baptized him; pre¬ 
tending that this baptism was a kind of regener¬ 
ation, whereby he was made a new man : from 
being a slave, he became free ; and his natural 
28 * 


relations before this ceremony, were, after it, no 
longer accounted such. 

The whole law and history of the Jews abounds 
with lustrations and baptisms of different sorts. 
Moses enjoined the people to wash their garments, 
and to purify themselves, by way of preparation 
for the reception of the law, Exod. xix. 10. The 
priests and Levites, before they exercised their 
ministry, washed themselves, Exod. xxix. 4 ; 
and Lcvit. viii. 6. All legal pollutions were 
cleansed by baptism, or by plunging into water. 
Certain diseases and infirmities, natural to men 
and to women, were to be purified by bathing. 
To touch a dead body, to be present at funerals, 
&c. required purifications. 

But these purifications were not uniform : gener¬ 
ally, people dipped themselves entirely under the 
water, and this is the most simple and natural 
notion of the word baptize but, sometimes, they 
were satisfied with baptism by aspersion, or such 
a lustration as included no more than the recep¬ 
tion of some lustral blood and water scattered 
lightly on the person; as, when Moses consecrat¬ 
ed the priests and altar, Exod. xxix. 21; when 
the tabernacle was sprinkled witty blood, on the 
day of solemn expiation. Lev. viii. 11; or when 
the sacrifice was offered by him for the sins of 
the high-priest and the multitude. Lev. xvi. 14, 
IS ; and he wetted the horns of the altar with 
the blood of the victim. When a leper was pu¬ 
rified after bis cure, or when a man was pollut¬ 
ed by touching, or by meeting, a dead body, they 
did no more than lightly sprinkle such persons 
with lustral water. 

When John Baptist began to preach repentance, he 
practised a baptism in the waters of Jordan. He 
did not attribute to this service, the virtue of 
forgiving sins, but used it as a preparation for 
the baptism of Jesus Christ, and remission of sins 
through him, Matth. iii. 2 ; Mark i. 4. He did 
not only exact sorrow for sin, but a change of 
life, manifested by such practices as were wor¬ 
thy of repentanee. The baptism of John was 
more perfect than that of the Jews, but was less 
perfect than that of Jesus Christ. “ It was,” says 
Chrysostom, Homil. xxiv. “ as it were, a bridge, 
which from the baptism of the Jews, made a 
way to that of our Saviour ; it was superior to 
the first, but inferior to the second.” That of 
John promised what that of Jesus executed. 

Notwithstanding John Baptist did not enjoin his 
disciples to continue his baptism after his death, 
because it was superseded by the manifestation 
of the Messiah, and the gifts of the Holy Ghost; 
yet many of his followers still administered it ; 
and, several years after the death of Jesus Christ, 
some did not know that there was any other 
baptism. Among this number was Apollos, a 
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learned and zealous man of Alexandria, who 
came to Ephesus twenty years after the resurrec¬ 
tion of our Saviour, Acts xviii. 25. And St. 
Paul, coming afterward to the same city, found 
many Ephesians, who had received no other bap¬ 
tism than that of John, and knew not that there 
were any influences of the Holy Ghost, commu¬ 
nicated by baptism into Jesus Christ, Acts xix. 

1. [but, were these persons constant residents in 
Ephesus, or occasional visitors there for a time 
upon business? James iv. IS. may allude to such 
migratory traders.] 

Our Saviour, when sending his apostles to preach 
the gospel, said, “ Go, teach all nations; bap¬ 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Whosoever 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he 
that believeth not shall be damned,” Matth. 
xxviii. 19; Mark xvi. 16 ; John iii. 1. Baptism, 
therefore, is the firgt mark whereby the disci¬ 
ples of Jesus Christ are distinguished. 

Baptism is taken in Scripture for sufferings. “ Can 
ye drink of the cup that I drink of, and be bap¬ 
tized with the baptism which I am baptized 
with?” Mark x. 38. And, Luke xii. 50. “ I 
have a baptism to be baptized with, and how am 
1 straitened till it be accomplished ?” We find 
traces of similar phraseology in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, Ps. lxix. 2, 3. where waters often denote 
tribulations; and where, to be swallowed up by 
the waters; to pass through great waters, &c. 
signify to be overwhelmed by misfortunes. 

II. Baptism Fire. The words of John Bap¬ 
tist, Matth. iii. 11. that he “ baptized only with 
water, but that a person who was to come after 
him would baptize with the Holy Ghost, and 
with fire,” have given occasion to inquire what 
is meant by this baptism by fire. Some of the 
old fathers believed, that the faithful, before 
they entered Paradise, would pass through a cer¬ 
tain fire, to purify them from remaining pollu¬ 
tions. This opinion was founded on what is 
said, Gen. iii. 24. concerning the cherubim plac¬ 
ed at the entrance into Paradise, with a flaming 
sword; and, on the words of St. Paul, 1 Cor. iii. 
12, 18. “ Every man’s work shall be made man¬ 
ifest, because the fire shall try every man’s work, 
of what sort it is.” Origen. Homil. iii. in Ps. 
xxxvi. & Horn. xxiv. in Lucam. Lactant. lib. vii. 
cap. 21. Hilar, in Ps. cxviii. n. v. & n. xii. Am- 
bros. in Ps. cxviii. 11,12,13, &c. 

Other fathers explain this fire by an abundanee of 
graces ; others, by the deseent of the Holy Ghost 
on the apostles, in the form of fiery tongues. 
Others have said, that the word fire is an addition, 
and that we should read, “ I baptize you with 
water, but he that cornet^ after me; will baptize 


you with the Holy Ghost.” It is certain, the 
word fire is not in several MSS. of Matthew; 
but we read it in Luke, and in the Oriental ver¬ 
sions of Matthew. 

Some old heretics, such as the Seleucians and Her- 
mians, understood this passage literally, and 
maintained, that material fire was necessary in 
the administration of baptism; but we are not 
told, either how, or to what part of the body, 
they applied it; or, w hether they obliged the 
baptized to pass over, or through the flames. 
Aug. Uteres, lix. & Philast. de Hserqs. cap. 65, 
56, 57. Valentinus rebaptized those who had 
received baptism out of his sect, and drew them 
through the fire, says Tertullian, Carmin. contra 
Mareion. lib. i. 

Bis docuit tingui, trarlucto corpora fiamni. 

Heraclion, cited by Clemens Alcxandrinus, says, 
that some applied a red hot iron to the ears of 
the baptized, as if to impress some mark on 
them. 

III. Baptism in the name of Jesus Christ. Many 
difficulties have been raised on the words of St. 
Luke, Acts x. 48 : “ Be baptized in the name 
or Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins.” 
And again, cliap. viii. 16. “ They were baptiz¬ 
ed IN THE NAME OF THE LoHD JESUS.” It has 
been questioned, whether baptism ever was 
administered in the name of Jesus, only, with¬ 
out express mention of the Father and the Spir¬ 
it ? and whether such baptism could be valid or 
lawful ? 

Many fathers, and some councils believed, that the 
apostles, occasionally, had baptized in the name 
of Jesus only ; and Ambrose asserts, that though 
one person only of the Trinity were expressed, 
the baptism is perfect. “ For,” adds he, “ who¬ 
soever names one person of the Trinity, means 
the whole.” Ambros. de Spirit. San. lib. i. cap. 3. 
n. 41, 42. 

But, as this opinion is founded only on a dubious 
fact, and an obscure text, it is not impossible 
that these fathers and councils might be mistak¬ 
en ; first, as to the fact, and explanation of the 
text; and, secondly, in the consequences they 
drew from it. Now it may be shown, 1. That 
the text in the Ms of the Apostles, is not clear 
for this opinion; 2. that it ig very dubious, 
whether the apostles ever baptized in the name 
of Jesus, only. 

By baptizing in the name of Jesus, may be signified, 
1. either to baptize with invocation of the name 
of Jesus alone, without mention of the Father 
and the Spirit; or, 2. to baptize in his name, by 
his authority, with his baptism, and into his re¬ 
ligion (making express mention of the three per- 
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sons of the Trinity) as he has clearly and plain¬ 
ly commanded in Matthew. Since, therefore, 
we have a positive and explicit text for this 
service, what obliges us to quit it, and to follow 
another, capable of different senses? who will 
believe that the apostles, forsaking the form of 
baptism prescribed to them by Jesus Christ, had 
instituted another form, quite new, and without 
necessity ? 

[In fact, the opinion that baptism ought to be ad¬ 
ministered in the name of the whole Trinity, and 
with express invocation of the three persons, has 
a clear text of Scripture in its favour, where the 
rite is instituted, as it were, and expressly treat¬ 
ed of; against an incidental mention of it in an 
historical relation, among other things; and ca¬ 
pable of several senses. 1 should not have 
thought this subject worthy of so long an arti¬ 
cle, because I conceive the force of testimony to 
be clearly for the customary mode, if I had not 
been informed that baptism had been lately ad¬ 
ministered in England, in a public congregation, 
by the pastor of it, in the name of the Lord Je¬ 
sus only: an instance, which I hope will not 
become a practice.) 

IV. Baptism for the Bead. St. Paul, 1 Cor. 
xv. 29. proving the resurrection of the dead, 
says, “ If the dead rise not at all, what shall 
they do who are baptized for the dead ?” The 
uestion is, what is meant by baptism for the 
ead? 

No one pretends, that the apostle approves the 
practice, or authorizes the opinion. It is suffi¬ 
cient, that there were people who thus thought 
and acted at the time. Observe, also, he does 
not say, the Corinthians caused themselves to be 
baptized for the dead; but — what shall they do, 
who are baptised for the dead 'i How will they 
support this practice, upon what will they jus¬ 
tify it, if the dead rise not again, and if souls 
departed do not exist after death ? 

We may easily show, that some at this time, who 
called themselves Christians, were baptized for 
the dead,—-for the advantage of the dead. When 
this epistle to the Corinthians was written, twen¬ 
ty-three years after the resurrection of our Sav¬ 
iour, several heretics (as the Simonians, Gnos¬ 
tics, and Nicolaitans) denied the real resurrec¬ 
tion of the dead, and acknowledged only a meta¬ 
phorical resurrection received in baptism. Fide 
Fragment, No. 212. 

The Mareionites, who appeared some time after¬ 
ward, embraced the same principles; they de¬ 
nied the resurrection of the dead, and, what is 
more particular, they received baptism for the 
dead. This we learn from Tertullian, (lib. v. 
cap. 10. contra Marcion) when he tells the Mat'. 


cionites, that they ought not to use St. Paul’s 
authority in favour of their practice of receiving 
baptism for the dead; and that if the apostle 
notices this custom, it is only to prove the res¬ 
urrection of the dead against themselves. In 
another place (de Resurrect. Carnis. cap. 48.) he 
confesses that in St. Paul’s time, some were 
baptized a second time for the dead,—on behalf 
of the dead, hoping it would be of service to 
others, as to their resurrection. 

St. Chrysostom, 1 Cor. Homil. xl. says, that among 
the Mareionites, when any of their catechumens 
die, they lay a living person under the bed of the 
deceased, then, advancing toward the dead body, 
they ask, whether he be willing to receive bap¬ 
tism? The person under the bed answers for 
him, that he desires earnestly to be baptized; 
and, accordingly, he is so, instead of the dead 
person, thus making a mummery of this saered 
administration. St. Epiphanius, lueres. 42 & 28. 
asserts, tbat the Mareionites received baptism 
not only once, but frequently, as often as they 
thought proper; that they procured themselves 
to be baptized in the name of those among them 
who died without baptism; as substituted rep¬ 
resentatives of such persons ; and that St. Paul 
had these heretics in view. 

This opinion has been followed by most learned 
and eminent commentators. 

BARABBAS, Baipot/3/3*?; son of the father, or of 
the master ; from the Chaldee bar, a son, and 
the Hebrew as* ab, a father, or masterother¬ 
wise, son of confvsion and shame, Matt, xxvii. 17. 

BARABBAS, a remarkable thief, guilty also of 
sedition and murder; yet preferred before Jesus 
Christ, by the Jews, when Pilate asked them, at 
the feast of the passover, which of the two they 
would have released, Jesus or Barabbas ? John 
xviii. 40. Origen says, in Matth. tract, xxxv. 
that in many copies, Barabbas was called Jests 
likewise. The Armenian has the same reading: 
“ Whom will ye that I deliver unto you; Jests 
Barabbas, or Jests who is called Christ ?” 

N. B. This gives an additional spirit to the his¬ 
tory ; and well deserves notice. 

BARACHEL, : who blesses God, who bends 
the knee before God; from -pa barach, to bless, 
to bend the knee, and from el, God. 

BARACHEL, father of Elihu, the Buzite, Job 
xxxii. 2. 

BARACHIAS, rvaaa: who blesses the hard, who 
bends the knee before the Lord; from barach, and 
n' jah, the Lord. 

I. BARACHIAS, father of Zachary, mentioned 
Matt, xxiii. 35. “ From the blood of righteous 
Abel, unto the blood of Zacharias, son of Bara- 
chias, whom ye slew between the temple and the 
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altar.” Opinions differ concerning this Zacha- 
rias, son of Barachias: some take him to be Zach- 
uriah, son of Jehoiada, killed by order of Joash, 
liclween (he temple and the altar, 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 21. thinking that Jehoiada had two names, 
Barachias anti Jehoiada ; and in the gospel of the 
Nazarencs, cited by St. Jerom, instead of Zach- 
arias, the son of Barachias, was put—Zacharias, 
the son of Jehoiada. Hieronym. Beda. Maid, 
alii in Matth. xxiii. 

Others arc of opinion, that this Baraehias was fa¬ 
ther of Zachariah, the last of the twelve minor 
prophets, Zach. i. 1. But we have no proof that 
this Barachias was killed in the temple. Strab. 
in Matth. xxiii. Sanet. ad Zach. i. 1. Natal. 
Alex, in Matth. xxiii. 

Several of the ancients thought Zacharias, the fa¬ 
ther of John Baptist, to be this son of Baraehias, 
and in some apocryphal books it was said, that 
Zachary was killed in the temple ; because he 
contrived to secure his son from the fury of 
Herod, when he ordered the massacre of the 
children of Bethlehem. But nothing can be more 
uncertain than this story. Origen. Chrysost. Thc- 
opliil. Euthym. in Matth. xxiii. Basil.de human. 
Christ. Gener. Tertull. Sorpiac. Epiphan. alii. 

Several moderns, as Grotius, Hammond, Lud. de 
Dieu, M. de Tillemont, conjecture, that this Ba¬ 
rachias is Baruch, father of Zachariah, mention¬ 
ed by Josephus, in his books concerning the Jew¬ 
ish war. Zachariah was killed between the porch 
and the altar, by the zealots, a little before the 
taking of Jerusalem by the Romans. We may 
choose which of these opinions we please; there 
is something plausible in each, and each too has 
its difficulties, tide Zachariah. 

II. Barachias, son of Zerubbabel, 1 Chron. iii. 20. 

III. Barachias, father of Asaph, a Levite, 1 Chron. 
vi. 39. 

IV. Barachias, son of Asa, a Levite, 1 Chron. ix. 16. 

BARAK, pia: thunder: otherwise, in vain; from 

the preposition 3 beth, in, and pi rik, void, vain. 

BARAK, son of Abinoam, chose by God to deliver 
the Hebrews from that bondage under whicli they 
were held by Jabin, king of the Canaanites, Judg. 
iv. 4, 5, &o. He refused at first to obey the 
Lord’s orders, signified to him by Deborah, the 
prophetess, and answered, if you will go with me, 
I iviU go; if not, I will not go. I will merely go, 
said Deborah, but the honour of the victory will 
not be yours ; for the Lord shall sell Sisera into 
the hands of a woman. Meaning either Jael, who 
killed Sisera ; or herself, who had the greater 
share in the success of this expedition. Deborah, 
however, marched with Barak toward Kedesh, 
the capital of Naphtali; and having assembled 
10,000 men, they advanced to mount Tabor. 


Sisera being informed of this movement, marched 
w ith 900 chariots of war, and encamped near the 
river Kishon. Barak rapidly descended from 
mount Tabor, and the Lord having spread ter¬ 
ror through Sisera’s army, Barak easily obtain¬ 
ed a complete victory. Sisera was killed by 
Jael. Barak and Deborah composed a hymn 
of thansgiving; and the land had peace forty 
years, from a.m. 2719 to 2759 ; ante a.d. 
1245. 

Some have supposed, as Ambrose, lib. de Yiduit. 
cap. 8. that Barak was the son of Deborah: 
others, that he was her father; others, that he 
was her husband j and that Barak and Lapidoth 
are the same person, Rab. David. & Hugo S. 
Victore, alii plures. It seems certain by the 
text, that Deborah was married at Lapidoth, and 
that Barak had no relation to her, [N.B. Some 
have taken the Hebrew word Lapidoth, in the 
sense of—splendour, “ a woman of dignity,” a 
woman, whose mode of living was in great splen¬ 
dour ; others, as a town, a woman who lived at 
Lapidoth.] Fide Lapidoth. 

BARASA, boroffu: in poverty ; from the preposi¬ 
tion 3 beth, in, and en rash, poverty: or, in the 
course; from *on ratxa, to run; or, in good 
pleasure; from nn ratz,ah: otherwise, son of 
formation, or in evil; from yen rashah. 

BARBARIANS. The word ty 1 ? loe%, (rendered 
barbarian, lxx, fiapGxpo;) in the Hebrew sense 
of it, signifies a stranger, one who knows neither 
the holy language, nor the law. According to 
the notions of the Greeks, all nations who were 
not Greeks, or not governed by laws like the 
Greeks, were Barbarians. The Persians, Egyp¬ 
tians, Hebrews, Arabians, Gauls, Germans, and 
even the Romans were, in their phraseology, 
barbarians, however learned or polite they might 
be in themselves and in their manners. St. Paul 
comprehends all mankind under the names of 
Greeks and Barbarians, Rom. i. 14. “ I am debt¬ 
or both to the Greeks and to the Barbarians ; to 
the wise, and to the unwise.” St. Luke calls the 
inhabitants of the island of Malta, Barbarians, 
Acts xxviii. 2, 4. St. Paul, in the Colossians, 
uses the terms Barbarian and Scythian, almost in 
the same signification. In 1 Cor. xiv. 11. he says, 
that if he who speaks a foreign language in an as¬ 
sembly, be not understood by those to whom he dis¬ 
courses, with respect to them he is a Barbarian ; 
and, reciprocally, if he understand not those who 
speak to him, they are to him Barbarians. 
Barbarian, therefore, is used for every stran¬ 
ger, or foreigner, who does not speak our native 
language, and has no implication whatever of sav¬ 
age nature or manners in those respecting whom 
it is used. 
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[N. B. It is most probably derived from berbir, a 
shepherd, whence Barbary, the country of wan¬ 
dering shepherds, Bedouins, Seeni, Scythei: q. 
wanderers in tents; ergo , barbarians .] 

BAR-CHOCHEBA, or Chochebas, or Chochibus, 
a famous impostor. It is said, he assumed the 
name of Bar-Chocheba, i. e. Son of the Star, 
from those words of Balaam, which he applied 
to himself, as the Messiah: “ There shall come 
a star (cocab) out of Jacob, and a sceptre out 
of Israel.” Others think, he derived his name 
from the town of Cochaba, beyond Jordan, in 
the neighbourhood of Astaroth-Camaim. Bar- 
chocheba engaged the Jews to revolt under the 
reign of Adrian. The famous Jew, Akiba, sup¬ 
ported him, and maintained him to be the Mes¬ 
siah. Spartian, in Adriano, cap. xiv. says, what 
induced the Jews to rebel at this time, was an 
order, forbidding them to practise eircumeision. 
It is said, that Bar-Chocheba, to impose on the 
Jews, put kindled straw into his mouth, and 
made a show of vomiting flame. Hieronym. Apo- 
Jog. & advers. Rufin. He fortified many places, 
and massacred an infinite number of men; rag¬ 
ing with infinite fury principally against the 
Christians. Justin. Martyr. Apolog. ad Anton, 
pium. 

Adrian sent Julius Severus against him, who, at 
length, shut him up in Betlier. The siege was 
long and very obstinate: at last, the town was 
taken, and quickly afterward the war was finish¬ 
ed. Barchocheba perished in it (the Jews say, he 
fell into the hands of the Romans, who tore off 
his skin with iron pincers, and that he died thus 
miserably.) The multitude of Jews put to death, 
or sold during this war, and in consequence of 
it, was almost innumerable. Numbers were 
sold at the fair of the turpentine-tree; those 
who remained unsold, were exposed to sale at 
Gaza; such as were unsold at Gaza, were car¬ 
ried into Egypt; where they perished by ship¬ 
wreck, or famine, or slaughter. After this, Ad¬ 
rian published an edict, forbidding the Jews, on 
pain of death, to visit Jerusalem; and guards 
were placed at the gates, to prevent their enter¬ 
ing. The rebellion of Bar-Choeheba, happened 
a.d. 178, 179, in the 17th and 18th years of 
Adrian. Hieronym. in Jerem. xxxi. & in Zach. 
xi. Vide & Chronic. Alex. p. 596.—Hieronym. 
in Isai. vi. Euseb. lib. iv. cap. 6. Hist. Eccles. 

The Jewish authors relate, that Akiba’s scholars, 
who had defended the city Betber, were tied to¬ 
gether with their books, and thrown into the 
fire. We are told farther, that the massacre was 
so great, that more Jews perished in this war, 
than came out of Egypt ; that the skuUs of three 
hundred children were found on one none only ; 
that the streams of blood were so large, that 
they carried stones of four pounds weight to the 


sea, four miles distant; that the inhabitants of 
these places did not dung their lands for seven 
years afterward, they being sufliciently manured 
with dead bodies. In the fast celebrated the 
18th of Ab, (July and August) the Jews call 
Adrian a second Nebuchadnezzar, and pray God 
to remember this cruel prince, who destroyed 
480 synagogues. This is part of what the Jews 
tell us relating to Bar-Chocheba: we must take 
these Rabbinical accounts cum grano satis. 
Vide Bether, Adrian, Jews. 

BARHUMITE, or Baharumite,'n>n~\3who chooses 
the waters ; from iru bachar, to choose, and d'd 
majim, waters: otherwise, choice of elevation; 
from bachar, and dii rum, to raise. 

BARIA, ma, itftix: a bar, or lexer : otherwise, 
fugitive; from m3 barah: otherwise, in the 
smell; from the preposition 3 beth, in, and m 
riah, to scent, [q. Son of Jah ?] 

BAR-JESUS, or Barjeu, B<*£nj<rsf : son qf Jesus ; 
from 13 bar, a son, in the Chaldee. 

BAR-JESUS, or, according to some copies, Bar- 
jeu, was a Jewish magieian, in the isle of Crete, 
Acts xiii. 6. St. Luke calls him Elymas (which 
in Arabic is a sorcerer.) He was with the pro- 
consul, Sergius Paulus, who, sending for Paul 
and Barnabas, desired to hear the word of God, 
Bar-Jesus endeavouring to hinder the pro-consul 
from, embracing Christianity, Paul, filled with 
the Holy Ghost, said, “ Thou enemy of all right¬ 
eousness, wilt thou not cease to pervert the ways 
of the Lord ? Behold, the hand of the Lord is 
upon thee, and thou shalt be blind, not seeing 
the sun, for a season which took place imme¬ 
diately. The pro-consul, who saw this miracle, 
was eohverted. Origen and Chrysostom think, 
that Elymas, or Bar-Jesus was converted like¬ 
wise, and that St. Paul speedily restored his 
sight. Origen. in Exod. edit. Huet. page 22, 23. 
Chrysost. in Acta, homil. xxviii. Isidor. Grot. 
alii. 

BAR-JON A, Bctpiuv£: son of John; from 13 bar, 
a son, and Jona, or John: otherwise, son of the 
pigeon; from pi ivjonah, a pigeon, or dove. This 
word is partly Hebrew, and partly Syriac. 

BAR-JONA. By this name, our Saviour some¬ 
times calls Peter, Matth. xvi. 17 : some think, 
Bar-Jona is put for Bar-Johanna, son of John. 
Hieronym. in loc. 

BARIS, the name of a palace, begun by John Hir- 
canus, on the mountain of the temple; which 
afterward was used for the residence of the As- 
monean princes. Herod the Great completed 
it, made a citadel of it, which he called Antonia, 
in honour of his friend Mark Antony. Vide 
Antonia. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. 6. & de 
Bello, lib. vi. cap. 15. 

The xxx use the word baris, to denote a palace, a 
great house enclosed on all sides, in the form of 
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a tower. It is derived from the Chaldee, berah, 
which we often meet with in tlm sense, in the 
Hebrew kooks written after the captivity (Dan¬ 
iel, Ezra, Nehemiali, Esther.) St. Jerom says, 
it is a term peculiar to Palestine, in this signifi¬ 
cation. The plural is bards, which is something 
ambiguous, because it may come from barus, 
which signifies heavy. Hence, some of the Lat¬ 
ins, in Psalm xliv. 10. where we read a domibus 
ebumeis, « from palaces of ivory,” read d gravi- 
bus ebumeis, which has no sense, but has produc¬ 
ed another fault; for others, attempting to cor¬ 
rect the error, read a grudibus eburneis, from 
steps of ivory, which has no relation to the pas¬ 
sage. In Psalm xlvii. 14. where we read distri- 
buite domos ejus, others, deceived by the same 
ambiguity of the term bareis, have read graves 
efus ; and others, desiring to outdo the rest, and 
spin the matter finer, have read, distribuite gra¬ 
ins ejus. 

[If any reason were wanting to shew the import¬ 
ance of correct acquaintance with the original, 
and with things mentioned in it, by those who 
undertake translation, this instance, this genea¬ 
logical descent of error, may stand for that rea¬ 
son : and in this view it deserves the reader’s at¬ 
tention.] 

BARKOS, opts: son of separation; from -0 bar, 
a son, according to the Chaldee, and Dip kos, to 
cut, to cut off. 

BAULKY. In Palestine, barley was sown in au¬ 
tumn, and reaped in spring, 1 . e. at the passover. 
The Rabbins sometimes call barley the food of 
beasts, because they fed their cattle with it, 
1 Kings, iv. 28. In Homer, we find barley al¬ 
ways given to horses. Herodotus tells us, that 
the Egyptians ate neither wheat nor barley, 
using a particular sort of corn instead of them. 

Nevertheless, the Hebrews frequently used barley- 
bread: as, 2 Sara. xvii. 28. David’s friends 
brought him in his flight, wheat, barley, Ac. 
Solomon sent wheat, barley, wine, and oil to the 
servants whom king Hiram had furnished him, 
for the works at Libanus, 2 Chron. ii. 15. In 
the gospel, Jesus Christ and his apostles had for 
their provision five barley loaves, John vi. 9. Eli¬ 
jah received a present of twenty barley loaves, 
and corn in the liusk, as first-fruits. 2 Kings, iv. 42. 

Moses remarks, that when the hail fell in Egypt, 
the flax and the barley were bruised and de¬ 
stroyed, because the Uax was full grown, and the 
barley forming its green ears ; but the wheat, 
Ac. were not damaged, because they were only 
in the blade. This was some days before the 
departure of the Israelites out of Egypt; or be¬ 
fore the passover. In Egypt, barley harvest does 
not begin till toward the end of April. Plin. lib. 


xviii. cap. 18. Leo. Afer. Cassian. eollaL xv. 
cap. 4, Ac. 

BARNABAS, tar-a, son of the proph¬ 

et ; from bar, a son, and ' 2 : nabi, a prophet: 
otherwise, son of consolation ; from the Syriac 
H 2 ' jabah. 

BARNABAS, adiseiple of Jesus Christ, and com¬ 
panion of St. Paul in his labours; he was a Le- 
vite, native of the isle of Cyprus. He had also, 
the name of Joseph, or Joses; and some Greek 
copies, instead of Barnabas, call him Barsabas, 
who drew lots with Matthias, to fill the place of 
Judas, Acts i. 23. It is believed that he sold 
all his temporal fortune, and laid the price of it 
at the apostles’ feet. He was brought up with 
Paul at the feet of Gamaliel. When that apos¬ 
tle came to Jerusalem, three years after his con¬ 
version, Barnabas introduced him to the other 
apostles. Acts ix. 26, 27 : about a.d. 37. 

Five years afterward, the church of Jerusalem 
being informed of the progress of the gospel at 
Antioch, sent Barnabas thither, who beheld with 
great joy, the wonders of the grace of God, Acts 
ix. 22, 24. He exhorted the faithful to perse¬ 
verance. Sonic time afterward he went to Tar¬ 
sus, to seek Paul, and bring him to Antioch, 
where they dwelt together two years, and con¬ 
verted great numbers; and here the disciples 
were first called Christians. They left Antioch, 
a.d. 44, to convey alms from this church to that 
of Jerusalem. At their return, they brought 
with them John Mark, Barnabas’ cousin. 

While they were at Antioch, the Holy Ghost or¬ 
dered that they should be separated for those 
offices, to which he had appointed them. After 
prayer and fasting, and imposition of hands, they 
departed into Cyprus: at Salamis they convert¬ 
ed Paulus Sergius, the pro-consul. 

They preached at Perga in Pamphylia, without 
much success, by reason of the obstinacy and 
malice of the Jews. They came to Icouiutn, 
where they made many converts: but the Jews 
stirred up a sedition, and obliged them to retire 
to Derbe, and Lystra, in Lycaonia. Here St. 
Paul curing one tineas, who had been lame from 
his birth, the people of Lystra regarded them 
as gods (calling Barnabas Jupiter, and Paul 
Mercury) and would hare sacrificed to them, 
which the two apostles, with great difficulty, 
hindered : nevertheless, soon afterward, they 
were persecuted in this very city. 

Having revisited the cities through which they bad 
passed, and where they had preached the gospel, 
they returned to Antioch, in Syria. 

A.D. 51, Barnabas was sent, with Paul, from An¬ 
tioch to Jerusalem, on occasion of disputes con¬ 
cerning the observation of legal rites, to which 
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the Jews wanted to subject the Gentiles. Paul 
and. Barnabas were present in the council at Je¬ 
rusalem, and returned immediately to Antioch; 
Peter arriving there soon afterward, was seduc¬ 
ed to countenance, in some degree, by his exam¬ 
ple, the observation of the Mosaic ceremonies. 
Barnabas, too, used the like dissimulation : but 
Paul reproved Peter and Barnabas with great 
freedom. 

Paul, afterward determining to visit the churches, 
in the isle of Cyprus, and in Asia Minor, Barna¬ 
bas desired that John Mark, might accompany 
them: but Paul objected, because Mark had left 
them on the first journey. Hereupon the two 
apostles separated: Paul went toward Asia, and 
Barnabas, with Mark, to Cyprus. This is all we 
know, certainly, concerning Barnabas. We can¬ 
not rely on the Aets which go under the name 
of Mark, nor on his life, written by a monk of 
Alexandria. It is said, Barnabas was stoned to 
death at Salamis, by the Jews of Cyprus,—that 
his body was discovered in this island, in the 
reign of the emperor Zeno; that his body was 
found in his grave; and, on his breast the gos¬ 
pel of St. Matthew, written in Greek with his 
own hand. About a.d. 488. The Greeks and 
Latins observe his festival, Jhne 11. 

We have an epistle under the name of Barnabas, 
which is cited by several ancients, and by some 
has been thought canonical. It is certainly very 
inconvenient to own it, as being truly Barnabas’ 
without admitting it as canonical: nevertheless, 
we know that it never has been received as in¬ 
spired : and we may well question, whether it be 
genuine ? we acknowledge that it is aneient, and 
of the apostolic times. The design of it is to 

prove—that the law is abolished by the gospel_ 

that the legal ceremonies are useless, and—that 
the incarnation and death of Christ were neces¬ 
sary. [It abounds in figurative explications of 
various passages of Scripture; in allegory, and 
allusion. It may, perhaps, be esteemed a spec¬ 
imen of the manner of Judaizing teachers of 
Christianity ; and if such kind of comments were 
in request at that time among the Jews (as we 
have reason to believe) it fully justifies the alle¬ 
gories used by Paul, as a means of gaining the at¬ 
tention of those to whom he wrote, and of show¬ 
ing to them his learning in that mode which they 
most esteemed. If this be fact, that apostle has 
been very sparing in a kind of writing, of which, 
no doubt, he was fully master, having been edu¬ 
cated at the feet of Gamaliel.] 

Under the name of Barnabas, a spurious gospel is 
mentioned by Pope Gelasius, in his decree against 
apocryphal books. We know no copy of it; 
but the Turks have a counterfeit gospel, under 
vox., i. 29 
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the name of Barnabas, wherein are related abun¬ 
dance of things injurious to Jesus Christ, and 
honourable to Mahomet. It was composed in 
Arabic, as M. de la Crose thinks, under the em¬ 
peror Frederic II. a.d. 1211, to 1245, and was 
translated into Italian, about the middle of the 
fifteenth century. 

In this gospel, Barnabas, who says he was particu¬ 
larly commissioned to write it,* calls himself an 
apostle ; says he lived in great familiarity with 
Jesus Christ, and the blessed Virgin; conceives 
himself better instructed than Paul, in the merit 
of circumcision, and the use of meats allowed, 
or prohibited ; says that the infernal torments 
of the Mahometans will not be eternal; calls 
Jesus Christ plainly no more than a prophet; 
relates that lie was not crucified, but that he 
being transported to the third heaven, Judas was 
transformed precisely into his likeness, and re¬ 
ceived the reward of his villainy, by suffering in 
his stead; that the very Virgin Mary, and the 
apostles, believed Jesus to have been nailed upon 
the cross, so accurately did Judas resemble him ; 
but, that Jesus obtained permission to come and 
comfort his mother, and his apostles ; that God, 
as a punishment for the liberty men had taken, 
in attributing to him the name of God, has suf¬ 
fered him, and will suffer him, to the end of the 
world, to be the sport of mankind; who con¬ 
tinue persuaded, that it was Jesus who died' on 
the cross. [Professor White has given extracts 
from this gospel, at the end of his « Sermons at 
the Bampton Lectures.” This history was be¬ 
lieved by some, who called themselves Christians. 
Two reflections naturally arise on this state¬ 
ment ; 1. the universal and extreme hatred of 
Judas’villainy; which even became a popular 
form of cursing in neighbouring countries ; 
2. the general attribution of the name of God 
to Christ, so much blamed by Mahomet.] 

BARSABAS, jntsria, : son of returns, or 

of conversion; from 13 bar, a son, and an? shub, 
return, conversion: otherwise, son of rest; from 
narn shubah, or, uat? shaba, for naw shabath, 
rest : otherwise, son of swearing; from yiatff 
shabah. [Son of Plenty.'] 

I. BARSABAS. Joseph Barsabas, simamed the 
Just, was an early disciple of Jesus Christ, and, 
probably, among the seventy, Aets i. 21,22, Ac. 
After the ascension of our Saviour, while the 
apostles kept together, expecting the descent of 
the Holy Ghost, Peter proposed to fill up the 
place of Judas, the traitor, by one of those disci¬ 
ples who had been constant eye-witnesses of our 
Saviour s actions. Two persons w'ere selected, 
Barsabas, simamed Justus, and Matthias: the 
lot determined for Matthias. Papius, apud 
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Euseb. lib. iii. cap. S9. informs us, that Barsa- 
has having drank poison, the ill effects of it were 
miraculously prevented. We know nothing of 
his life. The martyrologists fix his festival, 
July 20, and tell us, that after he had suffered 
much for the gospel, he died in Judea. Vide 
Euseb. lib. i. cap. 12. ex Clem. Alex. Beda in 
Acta. Epiphan. de Christo, cap. iv. 

II. Barsabas. Judas, one of the principal disci¬ 
ples, mentioned Acts xv. 22, & seq. was sirnam- 
ed Barsabas; he, and others, were sent from 
Jerusalem, with Paul and Barnabas, to Antioch, 
carrying a letter with the council’s decree. Ju¬ 
das (i. c. Barsabas) and Silas, staid here some 
time, instructing and confirming the brethren ; 
after which, they returned to Jerusalem. 

BARTHOLOMEW, B^oKofjuuot ; a son that sus¬ 
pends the water8 ; from-o bar, a son, and n^n 
thalah, to suspend, and D'o maim, waters or 
rather, perhaps, son of Ptolemy. 

BARTHOLOMEW, or Bar-tholomaios, t. e. son 
of Ptolemy, was of Galilee, Acts i. 13; ii. 7 : 
but where born, we cannot tell. The gospel 
says little of him, nor have we any certain his¬ 
tory of him. It is generally believed, that lie 
preached the gospel in the Indies, Euseb. lib. v. 
cap. 10. and that he carried thither the gospel of 
Matthew, in Hebrew, where Patenus found it 
an hundred years after. Euseb. lib. v. cap. 11. 
Hieronym. de Yiris illustrib. cap. xxxvi. We arc 
told, likewise, that he preached in Arabia Felix, 
and Persia, which he might do, in passing 
through those countries to India. 

Wc know not, with certainty, the time, place, or 
manner of his death. The modern Greeks and 
Latins agree, in saying that he died in the city 
of Albana, which, perhaps, is Albana, in Alba¬ 
nia, on the Caspian Sea, and on the confines of 
Armenia. This country has sometimes been in¬ 
cluded under the name of the Indies. It is be¬ 
lieved, that Bartholomew was flayed alive by 
Astyages, brother of Polemon, king of Armenia, 
out of hatred to the Christian religion, which 
the apostle had prevailed on Polemon, to em¬ 
brace : but this is very uncertain. 

Many are of opinion, that Nathanael and Barthol¬ 
omew are the same person, they support this 
opinion by these reasons : 1. No notiee is 

taken of Bartholomew’s calling, unless his and 
Nathanael’s be the same. 2. The evangelists who 
speak of Bartholome w, say nothingof Nathanael; 
and John, who speaks of Nathanael, says noth¬ 
ing of Bartholomew. 3. Bartholomew is not a 
proper name; it signifies—son of Ptolemy, besides 
which, he might be named Nathanael, i. e. Na¬ 
thaniel, son of Ptolemy. 4. John seems to rank 
Nathanael among the apostles, when he says, 


that Peter, Thomas, the two sons of Zebedee, 
Nathanael, and two other disciples, being gone a 
fishing, Jesus showed himself to them. Rupert, 
in Joan. xxi. Jansen. Cornel, a Lapide. Hamm, 
in Joan. Tostat. in Matth. x. 

A spurious gospel of Bartholomew is mentioned by 
Pope Gelasius. Bernard, and Abbot Rupert 
were of opinion, that he was the bridegroom at 
the marriage of Cana. 

BAR-TIMEUS, Bxjm/Muof: son of Timeus; from 
* 1 ^ bar, a son, and odd thamam, finished, per¬ 
fect. 

BAR-TIMEUS, or son of Timeus, a blind man of 
Jericho, who sat by the side of the public road, 
begging, when our Saviour passed that way to 
Jerusalem. Mark x. 46, 52. says, that Jesus 
coming out of Jericho, with his disciples, and a 
great crowd, Bar-Timcus, when he heard it was 
Jesus of Nazareth, began to cry out, Jesus, son 
of David, have mercy on me; and Jesus restor¬ 
ed him to sight. But, Matth. xx. 30. relating 
the same story, says, that two blind men, sitting 
by the way-side, understanding that Jesus was 
passing, began to cry out, Ac. and both received 
sight. Mark notes Bar-Timeus only because he 
was more known, [and not improbably (as his 
name is preserved) was born in a superior rank 
of life, and to better hopes; therefore was no 
ctfmmon beggar: if, besides, his blindness had 
been the cause of reducing him to poverty, no 
doubt his neighbours would mention his name, 
and take great interest in his cure. Probably, 
Timeus, his father, was of note in that place : as 
such was generally the ease, when the father’s 
name was taken by the son ; and, perhaps some 
of the neighbours who had known Bar-Timeus, 
in better hopes, who had often pitied, but could 
not relieve him, were the persons to encourage 
the blind man: Be of good comfort! Rise: lie 
calleth thee. This does not contradict the sup¬ 
position, that on this occasion, he, principally, 
expressed his faith and zeal; that he spake to 
Jesus Christ, and distinguished himself by his 
alacrity, faith, and obedience. N. B. The cure 
of another blind man, mentioned Luke xviii. 35, 
43. is different from this: that happened, when 
Jesus was entering into Jericho; this, the 
next day, as he was coming out.] 

BARUCH, -p-o: who is blessed, who bends the 
knee ; from pa barach. 

BARUCH, son of Neriah, and grandson to Maa- 
seiah, was of illustrious birth, of the tribe of 
Judah. Baruch was the faithful disciple of 
Jeremiah the prophet, Jerem. li. 61. He serv¬ 
ed him as his secretary, nor quitted him till Jxis 
death. In the reign of Jeboiakim, king of Ju¬ 
dah, Jeremiah being in prison, Jerem. xxxvi. 
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1,2, 3. &c. received orders from the Lord to 
write all his prophecies to that time. He sent 
for Baruch, and dictated them by heart to him. 
Some time afterward, he sent to him to read 
them to the people, then assembled in the tem¬ 
ple : a.m. 3898 ; ante a.d. 605. This alarming 
the king’s officers, they reported it to the kin& 
who, having heard part of the book read, threw 
the rest into the fire. 

God afterward commanded Jeremiah again, to 
commit his prophecies to writing. Baruch 
wrote them, as he repeated them ; and the 
prophet added several to the former. Baruch’s 
constant adherence to Jeremiah, drew on him 
persecution. One day, being greatly disheart¬ 
ened, and complaining bitterly, God encouraged 
him by the mouth of Jeremiah, Jer. xlv. 2, 3. 
and from that time he continued more tranquil. 
In the fourth year of Zedekiah, Baruch went to 
Babylon, with his brother, Seraiah, and carried a 
letter from Jeremiah, wherein the prophet fore¬ 
told the misfortunes which should befal Baby¬ 
lon ; and promised the captives that they should 
one day be set at liberty. Baruch read Jere¬ 
miah’s letter to king Jehoiachim, and other cap¬ 
tives ; after which he threw it into the Euphra¬ 
tes, as the prophet had commanded. 

The captives having heard Jeremiah’s letter, were 
touched with compunction, and gave Bafuch 
money, wherewith to offer sacrifices to the Lord, 
at Jerusalem. They wrote, likewise, a letter 
to their brethren of Jerusalem, perhaps by Ba¬ 
ruch’s hand, vide Baruch, Apoc. Being return¬ 
ed to Jerusalem, Baruch continued his attend¬ 
ance on Jeremiah ; and when Jerusalem was 
besieged by Nebuchadnezzar, Jeremiah being 
imprisoned, Baruch was confined also: after the 
surrender of this city, Nabuzaradan showed him 
favour, set him at liberty, and permitted him to 
go where he pleased, with Jeremiah. Joseph. 
Antiq. lib. x. cap. 11. 

The remains of the people left under Gedaliah, 
resolved to go into Egypt, but Jeremiah oppos¬ 
ing this, they laid the blame on Baruch, and 
pretended that he engaged the prophet to this 
opposition. Jeremiah and Baruch being oblig¬ 
ed to accompany the people into Egypt, Jere¬ 
miah died there, and Baruch retired to Babylon, 
where the Rabbins say he died, in the twelfth 
year of the captivity. 

Baruch, book of, in the Apocrypha, is not ex¬ 
tant in Hebrew, but in Greek only: the Jews, 
among whom it is a standing rule to receive no 
books into the canon, but what are written in 
their language, exclude Baruch. Jerom speaks 
29 * 


of this book in a manner which shews that he 
did not esteem it canonical. He says, Prsef. in 
Exposit. Jerein. he did not think proper to com¬ 
ment on Baruch (which, iu the ixx is joined 
with Jeremiah) because it was not read among 
the Hebrews, and contains an epistle, which 
falsely bears the name of Jeremiah. Else¬ 
where, he says, he did not translate it, as he 
had done Jeremiah, because it was not in He¬ 
brew, and the Jews did not admit it into the 
canon. We do not find Baruch in the ancient 
catalogues of the scriptures, cited by the fathers 
and councils. Protestants, and even some cath¬ 
olic writers, exclude it from the canonical books. 
The council of Trent admitted it, with others of 
the apocryphal writings. 

BARUTH. Vide Bervtus. 

BARZILLAI, or Berzellai, ’bna: made of iron ; 
from bna barzel: otherwise, according to the 
Hebrew and Syriac, son of contempt; from 13 
bar, a son, and Vn %ul, to despise. 

I. BARZILLAI, a native of Rogelim, in Gilead: 
an old friend to David, who assisted him, when 
expelled from Jerusalem, by Absalom, 2 Sam. 
xvii. 27, 28. and came to meet him at Maha- 
naim, beyond Jordan, bringing refreshments with 
him. . After the defeat of Absalom, when Da¬ 
vid returned to Jerusalem, Barzillai attended 
him to the Jordan ; and David invited him to 
court: but Barzillai objected his age and infir¬ 
mities, and sent Chimham, his son, in his stead: 

. a.m. 2981 ; ante a.d. 1022. 

II. Barzillai, a native of Meholath, in Simeon; 
father of Adriel, who married Michal, formerly 
wife of David, 2 Sam. xxi. 8. 

III. Barzillai, a priest, married a daughter of 
Barzillai the Gileadite, Nehem. vii. 63. 

BASCA, a town where Jonathan Maccabeus was 
killed. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xih. cap. 1. The 
first book of Maccabees calls it Baseama. 

BASCAMA, .• infamy, or confusion of an¬ 

ger, or of heat; from ntsru bosliah, infamy, and 
nan chemah, anger: or, in the fire of anger. 

BASCAMA, the same, probably, as Bezek, or 
Boskath, in Judah, 1 Macc. xiii. 23. was not far 
from Bethsan, where, they who went into Gilead 
passed the Jordan, Judg. i. 4, 5, 6. 

BASHAN, jeo: in the tooth, or in the ivory; from 
3 beth, in, and py sken, a tooth , or ivory : other¬ 
wise, in the change, or the sleep ; from nro shanah. 

BASHAN, the land of Bashan, otherwise Batanea, 
in the Perea, i.e. beyond Jordan, north of the 
tribes of Gad and Reuben, and in the half tribe 
of Mauasseli ; is bounded east by the mount¬ 
ains of Gilead, the land of Ammon and East 
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Edom; north by mount Hermon, south by the 
brook Jabok, west by the Jordan. Og, king of 
the Ammoritea, possessed Bashan, when Moses 
conquered it. Bashan was esteemed one of the 
most fruitful countries in the world; its rich pas¬ 
tures, oaks, and fine cattle, are exceedingly com¬ 
mended. Reland. Paliest. lib. i. 

BASHMATH, nnwa: perfumed ; from otw bo- 
shim : otherwise, confusion of death ; from msna 
husha h, shame, or confusion, and run muth, death: 
otherwise, in desolation ; from the preposition a 
beth, in, and one' shamam, to make desolate. 

BASHMATH, daughter of Elon the Hittite. 
Esau married her, to the regret of his father 
and mother, Gen. xxvi. 34. She was mother 
to Reuel. 

BASIOTHIA, K'nrta: his contempt , or his destruc¬ 
tion ; from ma bazah, and the pronoun n hah, 
Ms: otherwise, in the olive yards of the Lord; 
from n'T zaith, and rr jah, the Lord. 

BASIOTHIA, or Bizjothjah, a city of Judah, 
Josh. xv. 21. The lxx, instead of this name, 
read, “ their towns and their farms.” 

BASMATH, daughter of Solomon, married Ahi- 
maaz of Naphtali, 1 Kings, iv. 15. 

BASON, or Laver, of the Tabernacle, vide Frag¬ 
ment, No. 252, and Temple and Plate. 

BAT, an unclean creature, in form a composition 
of a bird and a mouse, having the body of a 
mouse, and wings not made of feathers, but of a 
sort of skin, expansible for the purpose of flying. 
It produces its young alive, aud suckles them like 
four-footed animals; and does not, like birds, 
lay eggs. The Hebrew term, hatalaph, which 
is commonly interpreted bat, signifies a swal¬ 
low, according to the Rabbins. There are bats 
in the East, larger than ours; they are salted 
and eaten. 

The bat never becomes tame. It feeds on flies, in¬ 
sects, and fat things, such as candles, oil, and 
grease. It appears only by night, nor, then, un¬ 
less the weather be fine, and the season warm. 
These creatures in Afriea and Ethiopia, have tails 
as long as those of mice, which extend beyond 
their wings. Some have four ears, others only 
two: they build no nests, but bring forth their 
young in a hole or cleft, in the tops or coverings 
of houses ; some are black, some white, sallow, 
and ash-coloured. The old one suckles its young, 
as they are fastened to its teats; and when she 
is obliged to leave them, in order to go out and 
seek food, she takes them from her teats, and 
hangs them up against the wall, where they ad¬ 
here by clinging. There are bats in China, some 
say, as large as pullets, and as delicate eating: 
those of Brazil, Madagascar, and the Maldives, 


are very large, and suck the blood of men, while 
they sleep in the night, fastening upon some un¬ 
covered part, which they at the same time re¬ 
fresh by the fluttering of their wings. 

BATANEA, vide Bashan. 

BATH, or Bathus, ra, x om Z : a daughter, or a 
house. 

BATH, or Epha, a Hebrew measure, containing 
seven gallons, four pints, liquid measure: or 
three pecks, three pints, dry measure. Some 
have imagined that there was a sacred bath, dif¬ 
ferent from the common, containing a bath and a 
half of the other; which they endeavour to prove 
by what is said, 1 Kings, vii. 26. of Solomon’s 
molten sea, that it contained 2000 baths; com¬ 
pared with 2 Chron. iv. 5. which says that it held 
3000 baths : but this difference is easily recon¬ 
ciled, by saying, that the brazen sea itself con¬ 
tained 2000* baths; but the rim, or lip of this ves¬ 
sel, contained one thousand more. The lxx ren¬ 
der this word sometimes ; sometimes jwtrpij- 
riff, 2 Chron. iv. 5. sometimes xepMjMor, Is. v. 10. 
The ancient Latin version translates it lagena. 
It was the tenth part of the homer, in liquid 
things, as the ephah was in dry measure. Ezek. 
xlv. 11: “ the ephah and the bath shall be of 
one measure, that the bath may contain the tenth 
part of an homer; and the ephah the tenth part 
of an homer.” Arbuth. Tables, &e. p. 99. 

BATH-KOL, : daughter of the voice: *>y 
this name the Jewish writers distinguish wliat 
they call a revelation from God, after verbal 
prophecy had ceased in Israel; i. e. after the 
prophets Haggai, Zaeliariah, and Malachi. The 
generality of their traditions and customs are 
founded on this Bath-Kol. They pretend, that 
God revealed them to their elders, not by proph¬ 
ecy, but by secret inspiration, or by tradition; 
which they call the daughter of the voice. The 
Bath-Kol, as Dr. Prideaux shows, was a fantas¬ 
tical way of divination, invented by the Jews, 
like the Sortes Virgiliante among the Heathen. 
For, as with them, the words first dipt at in 
opening the works of that poet, was the oracle 
whereby they prognosticated those future events 
which they desired to be informed of; so with 
the Jews when they appealed to Bath-Kol, the 
next words which they should hear drop from 
any one’s mouth were taken as the desired ora¬ 
cle. See Prid. Connect. &c. part ii. book v. 

BATH-SHEBA, yawna: daughter if swearing, 
of satiety: or the seventh daughter; from ro 
beth, a daughter, and yiw shabah, an oath, seven, 
fulness, &c. 

BATHSHEBA, daughter of Eliam, or Ammiel, 
and wife to Uriah the Hittite. She dwelt at 
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Jerusalem, not far from David’s palace: this 
prince, one day, after sleeping at noon (as cus¬ 
tomary in warm countries) went up to the ter¬ 
race roof of his palace, from whence, in a garden 
at no great distance, he saw Bath sheba bathing: 
as she was a beautiful woman, David sent to in¬ 
quire who she was ; had her brought to him, 
and committed adultery with her. Some time 
after, she sent David word, she was pregnant: 
David sent for Uriah, her husband, supposing 
he would naturally accompany his wife, when 
at home ; but, Uriah spending his nights with 
the king’s guards, counteracted the king’s de¬ 
sign. David then sent orders by this brave 
fellow himself, for his exposure to danger, 
whereby he was killed before the city Rabbah, 
which then was besieged by Joab. 2 Sam. xi. 

Bathsheba hearing of her husband’s death, mourn¬ 
ed as usual; and this ceremony being over, Da¬ 
vid brought her to his house, and married her: 
soon after this, she was delivered of a son. 
The Lord sent the prophet Nathan to David, to 
reproach him with his sin, by the parable of the 
ewe lamb, taken by a rich man from a poor 
man: and to threaten his punishment by the 
death of this child. David earnestly interceded 
for his son ; but, on the seventh day, the child 
died. 

After this, David comforted Bathsheba, and she 
conceived a son, who was named Solomon, a.m. 
2971 ; ante a.d. 1093: whom God afterward ap¬ 
pointed, should succeed David in the throne; 
should build a temple to him; should be blessed 
with wisdom, riches, and understanding. To¬ 
ward the end of David’s life, Adonijah, his eldest 
son, having formed a party, presumed that he 
ought to reign rather than Solomon: Bathsheba 
went, therefore, to David, whom she found in his 
chamber, bowed very respectfully before him, 
and related the behaviour of Adonijah. Na¬ 
than, the prophet, confirming her account, Da¬ 
vid gave immediate orders for the inauguration 
of Solomon. After the settlement of Solomon, 
Adonijah prevailed on Bathsheba to desire Sol¬ 
omon to give him Abishag, the Shunamite, who 
had been the wife of David. Solomon treated his 
mother with all respect, but saw a deeper policy 
in this request, than she did: and punished it 
by the death of Adonijah. This is the last men¬ 
tion made of Bathsheba, 1 Kings, xi. 12. 

1 Chron. iii. 5, and 2 Sam. v. 14. notice other sons 
of Bathsheba by David, viz. Shammuah, Slio- 
bab, and Nathan, besides Solomon. Some inter- 

? reters are of opinion, that these were sons of 
Jriah, the Hittite; but the generality maintain, 
that they were sons of David. The text in Sam¬ 
uel is clear for this; and Luke gives us the gen¬ 
ealogy of Nathan, the son of David, as one of 


the Messiah’s ancestors. The passage in Prov¬ 
erbs, iv. 3. where Solomon says, that he was 
the beloved son of his father, and the only son 
of his mother, proves no more than the very ten¬ 
der affection of David and Bathsheba for him. 
Vide Fragment, No. 124. “ Genealogies.” 

The thirty-first chapter of the Proverbs has been 
considered as Bathsheba’s instruction to her son, 
Solomon, which this prince placed in the col¬ 
lection of his proverbs, or maxims of morality: 
but, besides, that king Lemeul, like Acur, may 
be another person, whose writings are appended 
to Solomon’s, because on subjects greatly similar, 
this chapter might really be written by Solomon, 
if, designing to do honour to his mother, he re¬ 
duced the instructions which he received from 
her viva voce into this form, and published them 
as if she had been their author. Vide Frag¬ 
ment, No 124. 

BATH-SHUA, pianva: the daughter of a cry; 
from ra bath, a daughter, and ym shava, a cry. 

BATH-ZACHARIAS, Heutiiet%eifi&: the house of 
memory, or of remembrance ; from -oj aacar: or 
the habitation of the male; from sacar. 

BATH-ZACHARIAS, a place near Bethsura, 
1 Mace. vi. 32, 33. Epiphanius, in his “ Lives 
of the Prophets,” says, the prophet Habbakuk, 
was born in the territories of Bath-zacharias. 
Luke i. 39,40. tells us, that the Virgin Mary vis¬ 
ited Elizabeth, and entered the house of Zacha- 
rias, which may be understood of Bath-zacharias 
(the house of Zacharias) in the mountains of 
Judah, and neighbourhood of Hebron : but it is 
more natural to say, that Luke means to inform 
us that the Virgin entered into the dwelling- 
house of the priest Zacharias. 

Bath-zacharias is celebrated for a battle fought 
between Antiochus Eupator, and Judas Macca¬ 
beus, 1 Mace. vi. 30. 

BAVAI, ’la, .• in mourning, in misery, in sor- 

row; from the preposition a beth, in, and the 
interjection 'in hoi, alas / or mifortune. 

BAVAR, son of Henadad, one, who after the 
captivity, contributed to rebuild Jerusalem, Neh. 
iii. 18. 

BAZLUTH, mSxa,/3 «w*a«8 „• in the shade; from 
bv txel, shadow: or, in the roast; from nbx tzalah , 
roasted: or in prayer, according to the Syriac. 

BDELLIUM, a gum from a tree, common in Ara¬ 
bia, and the East. Pliny, lib. xii. cap. 9. says, 
the best bdellium comes from Bactria; that the 
tree which produces it is black, as large as an 
olive-tree, its leaves like those of an oak, its 
fruit like that of the caper-tree. Bdellium 
should be transparent, yellow as wax, bitter to 
the taste, and oily; it smells like the unguis odo- 
ratus, when burnt. There is bdellium, likewise, 
in the Indies, in Media, and Babylonia. In He- 
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brew. it is culled Bdolack. Moses says, Gen. ii. 
11. it is yielded by the country, through which 
the river Pison runs; and that the manna of the 
Israelites, was of the colour of bdellium, i. e. in¬ 
clining to yellow. Numb. xi. 7. 

BEAL1AH, rrSj’a; the lord of the idol ; from Baal, 
and n jah, the Lord : otherwise, the Lord God 
is my master, my sovereign, my husband. 

BEAIJAll. one of the thirty brave officers of 
David, 1 Chron. xii. 5. 

BE A LOTH, nr?ya, 0 *a&>9 .• which arc governed, or 
which govern; from tya boat: otherwise, in ele¬ 
vation ; from the preposition a beth, in, and n*yr 
halah, elevation : otherwise, the mistresses or 
sovereigns, the goddesses Baal. 

BEAM, vide Eye. 

BEAN, ;pa : in affliction, from a in, and ’j; 1 , or jra 
buian. 

BEAN. It is said, 1 Macc. v. 4, 6. that the chil¬ 
dren of Bean were a shame, and an offence to 
the people of Israel, laying ambushes for them. 
Some think Bean is the name of a city, beyond 
Jordan, Numb, xxxii. 3 : others, that Bean is 
put for Batanea; others, that it is the name of 
a man. 

BEAR, in Latin, ursus ; in Greek, arctos ; 

in Hebrew, an, dob, the growler. Bears were 
common in Palestine: David says, 1 Sam. xvii. 
34, 36. he had often fought with bears, and lions. 
Elisha having prophetically cursed some lads of 
Bethel, for insulting him, tw o shc-bcars issued 
from a neighbouring forest, and wounded forty- 
two of them, 2 Kings, xi. 23, 24. The sacred 
writers, to express the sensations of a man trans¬ 
ported by passion, say, “ He is chafed in his 
mind, as a bear bereaved,” 2 Sam. xvii. 8. 

Tlie bear's claws are very hooked, and useful to 
him in ascending to the tops of trees: he feeds 
on fruits, honey, and flesh. There arc white 
bears in the north; in Poland, Muscovy, Lithu¬ 
ania, and the great forests of Germany: but, 
probably, this kind of bear was uuknown in Pal¬ 
estine. 

Bears lie hid all the winter, and sleep. The male 
continues in this condition forty days, and the 
female four months : in all this time, they eat 
nothing. The flesh of bears was much esteem¬ 
ed by the ancients; even at this day, the ham of 
a bear well salted and smoked, is served up at 
the best of tables. This animal, rough and stupid 
as he seems to be, yet is capable of discipline; 
leaps, dances, and plays a thousand tricks at 
command. 

Hie prophet Isaiah, xi. 7. describing the happiness 
of the Messiah’s reign, says, the ox and the 
bear will feed together ; by the bear, say some, 
signifying the Gentiles, by the ox, the Jews, both 
united in one church. Daniel, vii. 5. in his de¬ 
scription of the four great monarchies, repre- 
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sents (hat of the Persians under the figure of a 

bear, having three rows of teeth: by this, prin¬ 
cipally intending Cyrus. 

BEARD. The Hebrews wore their beards on 
their chin, but had, doubtless, in common with 
other Asiatic nations, several fashions in this, as 
in all other parts of dress. Moses forbids them, 
Levit. xix. 27. “ to cut off entirely the angle, or 
extremity of their beard,” t. e. to avoid the man¬ 
ner of the Egyptians, who left only a little tuft 
of beard, at the extremity of their chins. The 
Jews, in some places, at this day suffer a little 
fillet of hair, to grow from below the ears to the 
chin; where, as well as upon their lower lips, 
their beards are pretty long. When they mourn¬ 
ed, they entirely shaved the hair of their heads 
and beards, and neglected to trim their beards, 
to regulate them into neat order, or to remove 
what grew on their upper lips and cheeks, Jer. 

xli. 5 ; xlviii. 37. In times of grief and afflic¬ 
tion, they plucked away the hair of their heads 
and beards, a mode of expression common to 
other nations, under great calamities. Vide 
Fragment, No. 93. 

The king of the Ammonites, designing to insult 
David, in the person of his ambassadors, cut 
away half of their beards, and half of their 
clothes; i. e. he cut off all their beard on one 
side of their faces; 2 Sam. x. 4 ,5 ; 1 Chron. 
xix. 5. To avoid ridicule, David did not wish 
them to appear at court, till their beards were 
grown again. 

When a leper was cured of his leprosy, he washed 
himself in a bath, and shaved off all the hair of 
his body; after which, he returned into the 
camp, or city; seven days afterward, he wash¬ 
ed himself, and his clothes again, shaved off all 
his hair, and offered the sacrifices appointed for 
his purification. Lev. xiv. 9. 

The LevLtes, at their consecration, were purified by 
bathing, and washing their bodies and clothes; 
after which, they shaved off all the hair of their 
bodies, and then offered the sacrifices appointed 
for their consecration. Numb. viii. 7. Vide To 
Shave. 

BEAST, an animal destitute of reason ; usually a 
quadruped, and usually living on land. God 
created the beasts of the earth, and man, on the 
sixth day : he brought the fowls, and the ani¬ 
mals to Adam, to receive their names, thereby 
beginning his exercise of that dominion, where¬ 
in God had placed him over the creatures. 
The Lord blessed man, the fowls, fishes, and 
beasts; commanded them to multiply, and gave 
them the fruits, and herbs of the earth for food. 
It was not till after the deluge, that God grant¬ 
ed flesh as food to mankind; and, even then, 
he forbade the eating of blood, threatening 
to punish the violent shedding of it, and to 
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chastise even beasts, which should shed human 
blood. 

By the law of Moses, Exod. xxi. 28, 29. every 
beast which should kill a man, or was abominably 
polluted, Lev. xx. 15, 16. was punished with 
death. Cities guilty of apostasy, were devoted, 
not only their inhabitants, but their cattle. 
When Noah quitted the ark, with his children, 
and the animals, God says he made a covenant 
with Noah, his family, his descendants, and 
with the creatures, never to send such a deluge 
again over the earth, Gen. ix. 9. God, enjoin¬ 
ing rest on the sabbath, declares, that cattle, as 
well as slaves, should enjoy the benefit of this 
repose, Isa. xx. 10. God smote in Egypt, the 
first-born of men and beasts; and as a memorial 
of his having spared the Hebrews, he commands 
the first-born of men, and of beasts, to he con¬ 
secrated to him. 

The Egyptians, among whom the Hebrews dwelt 
long, adored beasts; so did the Israelites, who 
worshipped the golden calf in the wilderness; 
and those who, after Jeroboam’s schism, con¬ 
tinued to adore the like figures of deities. 

The doctrine of Transmigration, so common 
throughout the East, and even among the He¬ 
brews, remains whereof are visible among the 
Jews of our Saviour’s time, and perhaps in the 
apostles, before they had received the Holy 
Ghost; this opinion supposes manifestly, that 
beasts are reasonable; because, it supposes, that 
the same souls which animated the wisest and 
most understanding of men, pass successively 
into the bodies of beasts . 

Omnia rautantar; nihil interit; errat Sc illinc 
Hue venit, hinc, iliac. Sc quoslibet occupat arlus, 

Spiritus, 6que feria humana in corpora transit, 

Inque feras noster, nec tempore deperit ullo. 

Ovid. Metis, lib. xv. 

These opinions are observable, with some vari¬ 
ety, in Philo (de Somniis) and in the Rabbins. 

Father Pardies, a Jesuit, wrote concerning the 
knowledge of beasts; to show, that they are not 
destitute of thought, or understanding. Willis 
has likewise written on the souls of beasts. 

Solomon, in Ecclesiastes, whether he proposes his 
own thoughts, or those of the philosophers and 
free-thinkers of his time, expresses himself, in a 
manner which might be understood to insinuate 
that beasts possess understanding, and reasonable 
souls. “ I have said in my heart, concerning the 
sons of men, that they might see that they 
themselves arc beasts; for, as one dieth, so dieth 
the other, yea, they have all one breath: so that 
a man hath no pre-eminence above a beast.— 


Who knoweth the spirit of man that goeth up¬ 
ward, and the spirit of the beast that goetb 
downward to the earth?” Eccles. iii. 18,19, 21. 

But we should widely mistake the import of such 
passages, should we infer from them, that beasts 
are equal to man, in reason, or in a capacity of 
religion, of knowing God, of attaining celestial 
felicity, and of acting on spiritual principles. 
The knowledge, reasoning, desires, designs of 
beasts, are limited to the discernment of what 
may contribute to their immediate and instant 
enjoyments, their temporal happiness, and the 
multiplication of their species. They may, in¬ 
deed, determine between hot and cold, between 
enjoyment and danger, but not between moral 
good and evil, between just and unjust, lawful 
and unlawful; we may suppose them, if any one 
will insist it is so, immortal and eternal; but 
this privilege is common to them with bodies, 
and matter, the essence whereof is indefectible, 
and cannot perish. Matter may be changed in 
its figure, or situation; it may rest, or may be 
put in motion; but it cannot be annihilated, un¬ 
less God ceases to preserve it: and, in this sense, 
the angels themselves, and the souls of men, 
have no greater privilege than matter. 

But what becomes of the animating principle of 
beasts, when separated from matter ? We reply, 
that we have no principles whereby we can dis¬ 
cover it; neither revelation, nor experience, nor 
reasoning, furnishes light in this particular. 
We know that God created all things for his 
glory; but, can beasts be capable of an active 
knowledge and love of their Creator ? If not, he 
must be glorified by them, some other way: as, 
doubtless, he is glorified passively by simple 
matter; but surely not in any other sense, than 
as showing forth his glory, his power, &c. 

A great objection is borrowed from Austin, against 
the souls of beasts; “ under a just God, no one 
can be unhappy that does not deserve it.” Now, 
if beasts have sense and reason, they are unhap¬ 
py ; they, therefore, have deserved to be so: and 
this desert must arise from sin. Now, suppos¬ 
ing they have sinned, are they not then capable 
of virtue ? of the love and knowledge of God ? 
Let it be granted, they are miserable; since 
men kill, and cat them, subject them to the 
hardest labours, beat them, use them shamefully 
ill, and persecute them, without reason: if beasts 
were capable of sense and reason, would God 
have given sinful man such entire dominion over 
them ? 

We may reply, that God being sovereign over his 
creature, may dispose of it as he pleases, with¬ 
out giving an account of his conduct. God ere- 
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sued beasts; to man he has given dominion over 
them; he has permitted man to eat, and, conse¬ 
quently, to kill them : man uses this power; of 
what then can beasts, if we suppose them rea¬ 
sonable, complain ?—of dying? Man dies :— 
wherein differs deatli by slaughter, from death 
by disease ? Will they tell God, that they are 
innocent, nevertheless he subjects them to wick¬ 
ed, brutal, foolish men ? but consider—are not 
mankind, the best of mankind, also subject to 
calamities, to diseases, Ac. Ac. 

[On the subject of beasts, we should recur to the 
distinctions of life:—body, soul, spirit. Body 
we grant them; soul, i. e. animal life, we also 
grant them: this they enjoy up to fixed degrees, 
each possessing that kind, degree, power, dura¬ 
tion, &c. appropriate to its species, transmitting 
that to its posterity, but without improvement 
as without variation. Herein is ihe animal life, 
or soul, distinct from reason, which is infinitely 
various, capable of unlimited improvements, and 
of strong desires after still farther acquisitions. 
Instinct, then, is a confined, contented, satisfied 
quality; reason, is directly the contrary : and 
this strongly characterizes the active nature of 
spirit, which is a higher principle of life, be¬ 
stowed on man for the highest purposes of ex¬ 
istence. 

We should also remember, that, however the beasts 
may appear to be subjected to human cruelty , 
yet, in fact, not one in ten millions of animals 
in general, is so; witness those myriads of w ild 
creatures around our dwellings; and those 
where man has no residence; witness birds, who 
fly from his power, those who swim, those who 
dwell on rocks, Ac. Ac. witness the reptile tribes, 
the fishes; and, above all, insects, in their innu¬ 
merable species! and, microscopic insects! Sure¬ 
ly not one tiring being in a hundred millions, 
ever comes under the power of man! These 
ideas are distinct from the consideration, that 
beasts, having no foreknowledge, are not un¬ 
happy ; they have no anxious apprehensions. 
These never enter into their catalogue of mis¬ 
eries, whereas these are the chief among human 
woes: anticipations of evil, are the severest of 
human sufferings, and this strongly characterizes 
the nature of reason, and manifests its capacity 
for extending its views into futurity, a futurity 
not limited by the narrow confines of time and 
sense.] 

BEAUTY: The Hebrew word naveh, which sig¬ 
nifies beauty, is likewise taken for a dwelling. 
The Lord hath loved the beauty of Jacob, his 
temple, his selected place of abode in Jacob, 
Ps. xlvii. 4. In Psalm 1. 2. Sion his beauty, may 
be expounded in the same manner. In Psalm 
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lxiiL 12. Heb. the habitation of the home, they 
who continued at home, divided the spoil with 
those who went to war. The temple of the 
Lord, and his tabernacle, the places of his abode 
among men, are called his habitation. God de- 
li>ered the beauty of the Israelites, the ark of 
the Lord, into the hands of the Philistines. 
[The idea of excellence suits all these places.] 

BEBAI, '33: the ball of the eye ; from n33 babuh , 
hollow, void. 

BEBAI. His children returned from Babylon, 
623 in number, Ezra ii. 11. 

BECAH, or Bekah, half a shekel. A bekah, in 
Dr. Arbuthnot’s Table of Reductions, is 13d. 
ll-16ths. In Dr. Prideaux’s computation, 1. 6. 
The half shekel was called bekah, from the verb 
baka, which signifies, divided in two parts. 
Every Israelite paid one bekah yearly, for the 
support, repairs, Ae. of the temple, Exod. xxx. 
13. See Matth. xvii. 2S. and Didrachma. 

BECHER, 133: first-b'om, and first-fruits: other¬ 
wise, in the ram; from the preposition 3 beth , 
in, and 33 car, a ram. 

I. BECHER, son of Ephraim, chief of a family. 
Numb. xxiv. 35. 

U. Becher, son of Benjamin, father of Zemira, 
Ac. Gen. xlvi. 21 ; and 1 Chron. vii. 6, 8. 

BECHORATH, m«3: primogeniture, first-fruits. 

BECHORATH, son of Apliia, great-grandfather 
of Kish, father of Saul, 1 Sam. ix. 1. 

BED AD, Ti3, alone, solitary; from 33 

bad: otherwise, in friendship, or in the bosom, 
or the nipple ; from the preposition 3 beth, in, 
and 33 dad, a nipple, or 313 dod,friend or friend¬ 
ship. 

BEDAD, father of Hadad the Edomite, Gen. 
xxxv. 35. The xxx in Genesis, and Chronicles, 
call him Barad. 

BEDAN J 33 only, or lever ; from 33 bad: other¬ 
wise, in the judgment, or according to judgment; 
from the preposition 3 beth, in, and in dun, 
judgment. 

SEDAN. 1 Sam. xii. 11. says, the Lord sent sev¬ 
eral deliverers of Israel—Jerubbaal, Sedan, 
Jepthah, Samuel. Jerubbaal, we know, is 
Gideon; but, we no where find Bedan among 
the judges of Israel. The xxx, instead of Be¬ 
dan, read Barak; others think Bedan is Jair, 
of the tribe of Manasseh, who judged Israel 
twenty-three years, Judg. x. S. There was a 
Bedan, great-grandson to Machir, and Jair was 
descended from a daughter of Machir. The 
Chaldee, the Rabbins, and after them the gen¬ 
erality of commentators, conclude that Bedan 
was Samson, of the tribe of Dan; but I prefer 
the opinion, which supposes Bedan * and Jair to 
be the same person. The names of Samson 
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and Barak* were added in many Latin copies, 
before the corrections of them by the Roman 
censors, were published. The edition of Sixt. 
Y. reads, “ Jerobaal, and Baldan, and Samson, 
and Barak, and Jephte.” 

BEJDELAH, m3: the only Lord; from 33 had, 
only, and it jah, the Lord: otherwise, the lever 
of the Lord; from the same. 

BEDEIAH, one who, after the return from Baby¬ 
lon, separated from his foreign wife, Ezra x. 35. 

BEELIADA, jn ,J y/3: manifest idol, or master of 
science; from haul, an idol, master, and y-p ja- 
dah, to manifest, to know. 

BEELIADA, son of David, t Chron. xiv. 7. 

BEEL-TEEM, ojjtrtjn i an idol, or he that pos¬ 
sesses ; the taste, reason, the discourse; from 
nya taham, the taste, and ^3 baal, master. 

BEEL-TEEM, or Rehum Beel-teein. Rehum was 
his name, Beel-teem was his title—-of dignity; 
which some believe to have been counsellor, or 
secretary, or chief treasurer. He was the chief 
officer of the king of Persia, who commanded in 
Samaria and Palestine. He wrote to Artaxerxes 
(otherwise, Smerdis, or Oropastes) the successor 
of Cambyses, to oppose the rebuilding of the 
temple of Jerusalem, Ezra iv. 9, & seq. 

BEEL-ZEBUB, sortys, /3 ssa£s&a ; the god of the 
fly ; from baal, and 33t, %ebuh, a fly. 

BEEL-ZEBUB. The form and quality of this 
ridiculous god are disputed. 

Beel-zebub, or, as he is called in the Greek and 
Latin, Beel-zebul, or Beel-zebut, had a famous 
temple, and an oracle at Ekron. Ahaziah, king 
of Israel, having fallen from the terrace of his 
house, and received dangerous hurts, sent to con¬ 
sult Beel-zebub, whether he should recover of his 
wounds, 2 Kings, i. 2, 3, &c. In the New Testa¬ 
ment, Beel-zebub is called prince of the devils, 
Matth. xii. 24; Luke xi. 15; Mark iii. 22. 

Some authors are of opinion, that the name of 
Achor, the god invoked at Cyrene against flies, 
comes from Accairon, the city where Beel-zebub 
was worshipped: others, that the true name 
which the Philistines gave their deity, was Beel- 
zebach, god of sacrifice ; or Beel-zebaoth, god of 
hosts; or Beel-zebul, god of the habitation, or 
of heaven ; and that the Jews, who delighted in 
disfiguring the names of false gods, by punning 
upon them, and were scrupulous of calling them 
by their proper appellations, gave him, in deri¬ 
sion, that of god fly, or god of ordure. The 
name of Beel-zebuth, is not very different from 
that of Beel-zebaoth, god of hosts. 

Some commentators suppose, that the true name 
of this deity was Belsamin, the god of heaven; 
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others conceive, that this deity was called the 
god of flies, because he defended people from 
flies ; as the Eleans adored Jupiter the expellee 
of flies, so did the Romans too [not as the Eleans, 
and others by the name of Jupiter, but of Her- 
culus Apomyius ; though we no where read, that 
killing flies was one of the labours of Hercules.] 
Lastly, others believe that the fly or beetle ac¬ 
companied his image, and gave name to it: q. d. 
Baal ivith the fly. The Egyptians (who lived 
near the Philistines) paid divine honours to the 
beetle. There are beetles in the Isiae Table, an 
ancient Egyptian performance. Wisdom, chap, 
xii. 8. having said, that God sent flies and wasps 
to drive the Canaanites and Ammonites by de¬ 
grees out of Canaan, adds, that God made those 
very things, to which they paid divine honours, 
the instruments of their punishment; which in¬ 
dicates, that they adored flies and wasps. There 
are medals, seeds, and burnt-clay images, on 
which flies and beetles are represented. [ f ide 
Fragment, No. 56. and Article Fly, vol. 4, 
with a Plate] and the Ekronites, or others, might 
dread the same plague as the Egyptians suffered, 
Exod. viii. 24, & seq. [but it really does appear, 
that Ekron and its neighbourhood is pestered 
with a kind of fire-fly, or dncinnellce, whose 
stings occasion “ a most violent burning tumor,” 
at some seasons of the year. Vinisauf. Hist. A. S. 
vol. ii. p. 396. Harmer.] Why the Jews, in 
Jesus Christ’s time, should call Beel-zebub the 
prince of the devils, we do not very well know. 

The worship of this false god must have been in 
repute in our Saviour’s time, since the Jews 
accused him of driving out devils, in the name 
of Belzebub, prince of the devils; i. e. of Satan, 
Lucifer, or the chief of the rebel angels. This 
appears by our Lord’s answer: “ If Satan cast 
out Satan, he is divided against himself; how 
then can his kingdom stand ?” Matthew xii. 
24. 

It is questioned, which is the true reading of Matth. 
xii. 24. whether Belzebub, as the Vulgate; or 
Belzebul, as the Greek, and the Oriental trans¬ 
lations from the Greek; or Belzebuth, as the 
French pronounce it ? The Hebrew always reads 
Belzebub. The lxx translate, Baal the fly; 
consequently, they read Belzebub. 

BEER, or Beera, -< 80 , a well. There is a city of 
this name, four leagues from Jerusalem, in the 
way to Shechein, or Naplouse: says Maundrell, 
Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem. It is prob¬ 
able, that Jotham, the son of Gideon, retired to 
this place, to avoid falling into the hands of his 
brother Abimelech, Judg. ix. 21. 
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BEER-ELIM, Isaiah xv. 8. i. e. the well of the 
princes, is probably the same with that men¬ 
tioned, Numb. xxi. 17. under the name of the 
prince’s well— beersarim. 

BEERA1I, mxa, •• the well; from nxa beer: 
otherwise, who explains or illustrates: from the 
same word: otherwise, in the light; from the 
preposition a beth, in, and nx aur, light. 

BEERAII, head of the tribe of Reuben; carried 
captive by Tiglath-pileser, 1 Chron. v. 6. 

BEERI, nxa, 0s&>V: my well: otherwise, in the 
lion; from the preposition a belli, in, and mx 
ariuh, a lion. 

I. BEERI, father of the prophet Hosea, IIos. i. 

II. Beeri, father of Judith, wife of Esau, Gen. 
xxvi. 31. 

BEEROTH, nnxa : the tveils or illuminations ; 
from ")xa beer, a well: otherwise, in the lights; 
from the preposition a beth, in, and nix aur, 
light. 

I. BEEROTH, a city of the Gibconites, afterward 
belonging to Benjamin, Josh. ix. 17. Eusebius 
says, Bceroth was seven miles from Jerusalem, 
toward Nicopolis. Jerom, instead of Nicopolis, 
reads Neapolis, or Nnplouse. Reland prefers 
Eusebius’ reading, Palsest. lib. iii. 

II. Beekotii, of the children of Jaakan. Dcut. 
x. 6. Eusebius, Onomast. in voce Beeroth, says, 
this station of the Israelites was placed ten 
miles front the city of Petra. Numb, xxxiii. 
31, 32. reads only Bene-Jaakan, instead of Bee- 
rot li-benc-Jaakan, Deut. x. 6. 

BEER-81IEBA, yatmto; the well or fountain of 
an oath; from nxa beer, a well, and gzv shabali, 
an oath otherwise, the seventh well, or the well 
of satiety; from the same root. 

BEER-SHEBA, the well of an oath, or the well of 
seven; because, here Abraham made an alliance 
with Abimclech, king of Gerar, and gave him 
seven ewc-lambs, in token of that covenant, to 
which they had sworn, Gen. xx. 31. Vide 
Fragment, No. 63. Beersheba was given by 
Joshua, to the tribe of Judah; afterward it was 
transferred to Simeon, Josh. xv. 28. It was 
twenty miles from Hebron,.south; here was a 
Roman garrison, in Eusebius’ and Jerom’s time. 
The limits of the holy land are often expressed 
in Scripture, by the terms—“ From Dan to 
Beersheba,” 2 Sam. xvii. 11, &c. Dan being 
the northern, Beersheba the southern extremity 
of the land. 

BEES, insects producing honey. Vide Honey. 
Bees were unclean by the law, Levit. xi. 23. 

BEESHTERAH, mnpya: in his flock; from the 
preposition a beth, (n, and "vwj* ashtar, and the 
pronoun n a, his. 


BEGABAR, a city beyond Jordan, the prophet 
Naham’s counliy. Epiphan. de Vita & Mortc 
Prophetarum. Probably the same as Betha-* 
bara. 

BEGGING. Moses exhorting the Israelites to 
alms-giving, says, Deut. xv. 4, 7. “ To the end 
that there be no poor among you; for the Lord 
shall greatly bless thee:” and, a little lower, 
“ If there be among you a poor man, thou shalt 
not harden thine heart, nor shut thine hand from 
thy poor brother.” The text of this place does 
not speak of begging ; but we know, there were 
at all times poor persons, and beggars, among 
the Jews, as well as other nations. God, him¬ 
self, says, Deut. v. it. “ The poor shall never 
cease out of the land.” And we see in the gos¬ 
pels, beggars in Jerusalem, and other places, 
Mark x. 46; Luke xviii. 35, &c. The true 
sense of the passage in Moses, is, that God will 
so plentifully bless the lands of the Hebrews in 
the sixth year, that, though there be no harvest 
in the sabbatical year, yet there will be no poor 
among them, if they observed his precepts; or, 
it was his design to recommend charity and alms¬ 
giving to them in such a manner, that there 
should be no poor among them: q. d. “ Be so 
charitable and liberal, that there may be no in¬ 
digent person in Israel.” The Jews, at this day, 
observe great order to prevent as much as pos¬ 
sible, there being any poor among them. £1 am 
told to the contrary in England.] In the more 
considerable towns where they are settled, they 
have several confraternities, one whereof has the 
care of collecting alms for the poor; another for 
the redemption of captives; a third, for endow¬ 
ing young maidens. The Talmudists have a 
maxim, that they were never to send away a 
poor man without giving him something, if it 
were but a grain of corn. They give alms, and 
make collections public and private; and it is 
rare to see street-beggars of their nation, even 
in places where they are numerous. 

BEGUAI, *ua, B cvyxt : vide Biguai. 

BEGUAI, and his sons returned from Babylon 
with Zerubbabel, Ezra ii. 2, 14. Vide Biguai. 

BEHEMOTH, nvana: from cna, behem, animal : 
here in the plural, [q. the animal] 

BEHEMOTH. In Job, chap. xl. 10. is describ¬ 
ed an animal, called Behemoth, whose particu¬ 
lar properties are narrated at large. Bochart has 
taken great pains to prove, that this is the hi\tpo- 
potamus, or river-horse ; Sanctius thinks it was 
an ox; the fathers suppose it was the devil: but, 
says Caxmet, we agree with the generality of 
interpreters, that it is the elephant. Behemoth, 
in Hebrew, signifies beasts in general, particu- 
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larly of the larger kind. The Rabbins tell us, 
that Behemoth is the largest four-footed crea¬ 
ture that God created; that, in the beginning, 
he made two, male and female; the female he 
killed and salted, to reserve it as an enter¬ 
tainment for the elect, whenever the Messiah 
shall come : the male is still living, but when 
his time comes, God will kill it, and give it to 
the Israelites, who shall then rise from the dead. 
They are so fully convinced of these extrava¬ 
gancies, that they often swear by the share they 
are to have of Behemoth. Vide Fragment, 
No. 65. and the plate to that article. Vide El¬ 
ephant. 

JBEIZA, or Beizath, nx'3. This word, in Hebrew, 
signifies an egg; also, a measure used among 
the Jews: they say, an egg contains the sixth 
part of a log —three cubic incites two thirds. The 
Beiza was likewise a gold coin among the Per¬ 
sians ; it weighed forty drachmas, and from this 
the word besam was formed: a besatn is worth 
two dinars , and a dinar worth twenty or twen¬ 
ty-five drachmas. The Persians say, Philip of 
Macedon owed Darius, king of Persia, a thou¬ 
sand beizaths, or gold eggs, for tribute-money; 
and, that Alexander the Grea£ succeeding Philip, 
refused to pay them, saying, the bird which laid 
these eggs, wasjlown into the other ivorld. Vide 
Alexander the Great. 

BEEAH, vid* Tahles, No. 7. 

BEL, *», : ancient; from nba balah, to grow 

old, to perish: otherwise, nothing; from ^3 beli, 
not, whence riD'^ belimah, nothing. Vide Baal. 

BEL, or Belus, the first king of Babylon, who, 
after death, received divine honours in this city, 
and throughout Chaldea. We do not know, 
whether Nimrod, or Belus the father of Ninus, 
or some other king, was the first worshipped 
under this name j or whether it were the Sun, 
Saturn, or Jupiter. Vide Baal. Jeremiah, 1. 
2. speaking of the destruction of Babylon, by the 
Medes and Persians, says, “ Babylon is taken, 
Bel is confounded, Merodacli is broken in pieces.” 
In another place, “ I will punish Bel, in Baby¬ 
lon, and 1 will bring forth out of his mouth, that 
which he hath swallowed, and the nations shall 
not flow together any more unto liim; yea, the 
wall of Babylon shall fall.” This was executed 
under Cyrus, Darius the son of Ilystaspes, and 
the princes who succeeded them. Vide Babylon. 

The Babylonians worshipped Bel as a god ; they 
attributed to him the gift of healing diseases ; 
they believed he ate and drank like a living per¬ 
son. Baruch, vi. 40. Apoe. says, that a dumb 
person was presented to him, that he might re¬ 
store the use of speech, as though he were able 
50* 


to understand. And Daniel (Apoc.) relates his 
discovery of the cheat of Bel’s priests, who came 
every night through private doors, to eat what 
was offered to their deity. Vide Babel, Tow¬ 
er of Babel. 

BELA, i ,l 73 : which sncallows up and destroys. 

I. BELA, Bala, or Zohar. 

II. Bela, son of Beor, king of Dinhabah, in the 
east of Edom, Gen. xxxvi. 32. 

III. Bela, son of Benjamin, chief of a family, 
Numb. xxvi. 38. 

BELEUS, or Belus, a little river of Judea, which 
falls into the Mediterranean, about two furlongs 
from Ptolemais. Pliny says, lib. xxxvi. cap. 26. 
it rises from a lake, and does not run above four 
miles. Its waters are not good to drink ; its 
bottom is marshy; but the water of the sea 
flowing into its channel, washes the sand, and of 
this they make glass. The bank, from whence 
the sand is taken for this use, is not above five 
hundred paces in extent, and though, for so 
many ages much has continually been carried 
away, yet it remains inexhaustible. Josephus 
and Tacitus, lib. v. speak of it, as well as Pliny; 
but the authors who treat of the holy wars, take 
no other notice of the sands of Belus, than of 
something then out of use, and known only by 
the writings of the ancients. It is said, the 
making of glass originated from this river. 

BELGA, ru^s: refreshment, or renewing; from 
j^3 balag: otherwise, old age of the body ; from 
n'w balah, to grow old-, and nu gavah, the body. 

BELGA, chief of the fifteenth hand of priests, 
established by David, 1 Citron, xxiv. 14. 

BELGAI, uS3: old age of the valley; from nVa 
balah, to grow old, and rm gei, a valley. 

BELGAI, of the sacerdotal family, one who sign¬ 
ed the covenant with the Lord, after the return 
from Babylon, Nehem. x. 8. 

BELIAL, l ?.r l 73, irctfoLn or fitblats: wicked, of 
no account; from *73 bel, or.’Vs beli, not, or with¬ 
out, and brjahal, to do well; that is, who does 
no good. Vulgate, without a yoke, a libertine. 

BELIAL, is plainly Hebrew, absque jugo~~ imply¬ 
ing a wicked worthless man ; one resolved to en¬ 
dure no subjection; a rebel; a disobedient fel¬ 
low [an uncontrollable.] The inhabitants of 
Gibealt, who abused the Levite’s wife, have the 
name of Belial—unrestrainables—given them, 
Jiidg. xix. 22. Hophni and Phineas, the liigh- 
priest Eli’s sons, are likewise called sons (f Be¬ 
lial —of uncontrollableness~-4>ecause of their 
crimes, and their unbecoming conduct in the 
temple of the Lord. 

In later writings, Belial denotes the devil. Paul 
says, 2 Corinth, vi. 15, “ What eoneord hath 
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Christ with Belial ?” From whence we infer, 
that in his time, the Jews, under the name of 
Belial, commonly understood the devil, by this 
term in the Old Testament. 

BELL. Moses ordered, that the lower part of the 
blue robe, which the high-priest wore in relig¬ 
ious ceremonies, should be adorned with pome¬ 
granates and gold bells intermixed, at equal dis¬ 
tances. The pomegranates were of wool, blue, 
purple and crimson ; the bells were of gold. 
Exod. xxviii. 3S, 34. Moses adds, *• And it shall 
be upon Aaron to minister; and his sound shall 
be heard when he goeth in unto the holy place 
before the Lord, and when he cometh out, that 
he die not.” Some of the Hebrews believe, 
these little bells were round ; others, that they 
were such as were commonly in use. 

The kings of Persia are said to have had the hem 
of their robes adorned like that of the Jewish 
high-priest, with pomegranates and gold bells. 
The Arabian ladies, who are about the king’s 
person, who serve and divert him, have little 
gold bells fastened to their legs, their neck, and 
elbows, which, when they dance, make a very 
agreeable harmony. The Arabian princesses 
wear on their legs, large hollow gold rings, con¬ 
taining small Hints, that sound like little bells, 
when they walk; or they wear large circles, with 
little rings hung all round, which produce the 
same effect. These rings are open in one place, 
in the form of a crescent, through which they 
pass the small of the leg; besides these, they 
have abundance of flat bobs fixed to their hair, 
which is plaited, and hangs long behind; these, 
when they walk, give notice that the mistress of 
the house is passing, that so the servants in the 
family may behave themselves respectfully, and 
strangers may retire, to avoid seeing the person 
who advances. Traite des Caravannes par M. 
Bugeron, p. 83. M. D’Arvieux, Coutumes des 
Arabes, cap. 17. 

It was, therefore, in all probability, with some 
such design of giving notice that the liigh-priest 
was passing, that he also wore little bells at the 
hem of his robe ; it was a kind of public notice, 
that he was about to enter the sanctuary. In 
the king of Persia’s court, no one might enter 
the apartments without giving warning; not by 
knocking, or speaking, but by the sound of some¬ 
thing, Judith xiv. 8, 9. Thus, the high-priest, 
out of respect, did not knock by way of notice, 
when he entered the sanctuary; but, by the 
sound of the little bells at the bottom of his 
robe, he, in a manner, desired permission to 
enter, “ that the sound of the bells might be 
heard, and that he be not punished with death,” 
says Moses. 


As to the number of the bells worn by the high- 
priest, authors are not agreed. If they were 
small, there might be many used in embellish¬ 
ing the bottom of the high-priest’s robe. 

Bells are frequently mentioned in Scripture ; 
they were sometimes used in the temple. The 
figure of them is not known. In l Chron. xv. 
19. the Hebrew terms them nt?m O'm^irra jroBn'?, 
mizlezoth, or mizlothaim: they were of copper, 
tlicir sound was sharp, and was audible at a 
great distance. The prophet Zachariah speaks 
of bells of the horses, i. e. probably hung to the 
bridles (or foreheads) of war horses, that there¬ 
by they might be accustomed to noise, Zach. 
xiv. 20. A horse which had not been trained, 
nor used to wear bells, was by the Greeks call¬ 
ed—one that had never heard the noise of bells. 
The mules employed in the funeral pomp of Al¬ 
exander the Great, had, at each jaw, a gold bell. 
Vide Scholiast. Aristoph. in Ranis, A Etymo¬ 
logic, in Kwoitga; & lien. Steph. in Thes. in 
na£'u>\><r<pxKtpQTruKo$. 

BELLY: this word is often used as synonimous 
with gluttony; “ The Cretans are always liars, 
evil beasts, slow bellies,” Tit. i. 12: and, 
“ There are many, whose god is their belly,” 
Philip iii. 19. And, Rom. xvi. 18. “ They 
serve not the Lord Jesus, but their own bel¬ 
lies.” 

Belly is used, likewise, for the heart, the bottom 
of the soul. “ The words of a tale-bearer go 
down into the innermost parts of the belly,” and 
wound the very bottom of the soul, Prov. xviii. 
8. And, Prov. xx. 27. “ The spirit of man is the 
candle of the Lord, searching all the inward 
parts of the bellythe spirit of man is like the 
light of God, which penetrates the very bottom 
of the soul. And, Prov. xxii. 18. “Preserve 
the lessons of wisdom; if thou keep it within 
thy belly,” in thy heart, “ it will not break out 
upon thy lips.” Y ulgate. 

The belly of hell, the grave, or imminent danger 
of death. The author of Ecclesiasticus says, 
that he was delivered from the deep belly of 
hell; and Jonah, that he cried to the Lord out of 
the belly of hell, —from the bottom of the sea, 
from the great fish’s belly. Vide Hades. 

BELMA, nothing, nullity; from 4a bel, 

or from nn^a belimah: otherwise, an extreme 
old age; from rria balah. The same as baa 1- 
meon, the master of the habitation. 

BELMA, or Belmon, near the valley of Esdra- 
elon, Judith vii. 3. 

BELMEN. Judith iv. 4. Gr. the same, probaWy, 
as Beel-main $ perhaps, Abel-main,' of Naph- 
tali, 2 Chron. xvi. 4; Abel-mehira, as the Syr¬ 
iac reads, Judith ir. 4. apd vii. 3. So that 
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Belmen, Belma, Belmaim, and Abel-mehola, may 
all denote the same place. 

BELSHAZZAR, -imfa, QaArdsctf .* master qf the 
treasure , op who lays up treasure in secret ; from 
*5^3 baal, master, and otzer , treasure. 

BELSHAZZAR, son of Evilmerodach, and grand* 
son to Nebuchadnezzar. This prince made an 
entertainment for a thousand of his courtiers, 
at which every one drank according to his age. 
Diodor. Sicul. Bibl. lib. xviii. Belshazzar as¬ 
cended the throne of Chaldea, a.m. 3444. He 
made this great entertainment in 3449 ; so that 
we allow him to have reigned but four years, 
Dan. v. 1, 2, &e. The king, deluded by wine, 
commanded the gold and silver vessels to be pro¬ 
duced before him, which Nebuchadnezzar, his 
grandfather, had brought from the temple of 
Jerusalem, that he might drink out of them, 
with his wives, his concubines, and his court: 
presently there was an appearance, as it were, 
of a man’s fingers writing on the wall over 
against the candlestick. Belshazzar observing 
this, was greatly astonished, and commanded 
all the diviners and sages of Babylon to be fetch¬ 
ed, to explain what was written on the wall. Vide 
Fragment, No. 205. 

He promised great honours, but the Magi could 
comprehend nothing of this writing, which in¬ 
creased the disorder and uneasiness of the king, 
and his court. The queen-mother, wife to the 
late Nebuchadnezzar the Great [vide Origen. 
& Theodoret. apud Hieronym. in Dan. v. also, 
Fragment, No. 16 .] coming in, told Belshazzar 
of Daniel, and his prophetic spirit. The king 
sent for him; Daniel performed what he re¬ 
quired, was clothed with scarlet, received a gold 
chain, and was proclaimed the third person in 
the kingdom. That very night Belshazzar was 
killed, and Darius the Mede took his kingdom. 

We are perplexed to reconcile profane history 
with this account of the sacred writings. It is 
generally believed, that Evilmerodach was suc¬ 
ceeded by Neriglissor; Neriglissor by Laboroso- 
ardoch; and that Belshazzar is the same with 
Nabonidas, or Labynites. 

All the marks whereby Nabonidas is described in 
history, agree with Belshazzar. Herodotus, 
lib. i. says, that Nabonidas (or Labynites) was 
the last king of Babylon; that he was not of 
Neriglissor’s or of Laborosoardoch’s family; but 
was the son of the great queen, Nitoeris. Bel¬ 
shazzar, in like manner, is, in Daniel, the last 
king of the Chaldeans, son to a king of Babylon 
(who can be no other than Evilmerodach) and 
to whom the queen-dowager, by her influence 
over him, should seem to have been mother. 
Daniel, v. 2* calls Belshazzar the son of Nebu¬ 


chadnezzar but in the style of the Hebrews, 
grandsons or descendants are often named sons. 
Jeremiah, xxvii. 6, 7. says, expressly, “ the na¬ 
tions shall be subject to Nebuchadnezzar, to his 
son, and to his grandson, till the time come for 
vengeance on himself, and bis country. 

But whatever variations may be observed in histo¬ 
rians, the result of their accounts is constant, 
and uniform; that the prophecies against Baby¬ 
lon were, for the most part, literally fulfilled, at 
the death of Belshazzar. This city was then 
besieged by an army of Medes, Elamites, and Ar¬ 
menians, according to the predictions of Isaiah, 
chap. xiii. 17 ; xxi. 2. and Jeremiah, chap. 1.11. 
27, 28, 29, 30. that the fords of the river should 
be seized ; that confusion and disturbance should 
prevail throughout the city; that the bravest of 
the inhabitants should be disheartened; that the 
river Euphrates should be made dry, Jerem. 1. 
38 ; li. 36. that the city should be taken in a 
time of rejoicing; that its princes, sages, and 
captains should be overwhelmed with drunken¬ 
ness, and should pass from a natural, to a mor¬ 
tal sleep, Jerem. Ii. 39, 57. that the city which 
was formerly so beautiful, so powerful, and so 
flourishing, should become a dwelling for bit¬ 
terns and unclean birds, Isaiah xiv. 23. [These 
particulars not only deserve the reader’s notice 
in themselves, but also, in the circumstance, of 
their being delivered in progression : not all to¬ 
gether ; nor all by the same prophet; but at dif¬ 
ferent times: the succeeding adding what a 
former had omitted, yet all agreeing in the same 
general issue and description.] 

BELTESHAZZAR, or Balshazzar, -lyxwoba: who 
lays up treasures in secret ; from ehi balat, se¬ 
cretly, and -rax atsar, to lay up : otherwise, he 
that is in the polisher of the treasure ; from 3 in, 
mh latash, the polisher, and ixx atzar, the treas¬ 
ure : or, he that secretly endures pain and pres¬ 
sure. 

BELTESHAZZAR. The name given to Daniel, 
at the court of Nebuchadnezzar, Dan. i. 7. 

BEN, p: son otherwise, who builds ; from riJ3 
banah : otherwise, intelligent ; from [13 bun. 

BEN-ABINADAB, 3U'3N-p son qf Abinadab ; 
from p ben, a son, and Abinadab ; my father 
is a prince, or my father is liberal. 

BEN-ABINADAB, governor of the country of 
Dor; he married Taphath, daughter of Solomon, 

1 Rings, iv. 11. 

BENAIAH, irm iQcuiott: son of the fxrrd; from j 3 
ben, a son, and rr jah, the Lord : otherwise, the 
understanding qf the Lord ; from ji 3 bun, to un¬ 
derstand, and rp jah, the Lord. 

I. BENAIAH, son of Jehoiada, captain of David’s 
guard. He took the tico lions of Moab, i. e. 
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the two cities of Ar, or Ariel; or the city Ar, 
divided in two parts by the river Arnon. He 
also killed a lion in a pit, in time of snow. He 
killed a giant five cubits high, who was armed 
with sword and spear, though he himself had a 
staff only in his hand. He adhered to Solomon 
against Adonijah ; was sent by Solomon, to kill 
Joab ; and was made generalissimo in his place, 
1 Rings, i. 36 ; ii. 29. 

II. Bexaiah, or Benanias, son of Paath-Moab. 
After the return from Babylon, he separated 
from his foreign wife, Ezra x. 30;—as did also 

III. Bexaiah, son of Banai, and 

IV. Behaiah, son of Parosh. 

BEN-DEKAR, yrp, viif dcBtap .* son of him that 

pierces and divides ; from p be n, a son, and vpi 
dacar, to pierce, to divide. 

BEN-DEKAR, governor of several cities under 
Solomon, 1 Kings, iv. 9. 

BENE-BERAK, a city of Dan, Josh. xix. 45. 
The Vulgate makes two cities of it, Bane and 
Barak. 

I. BENEDICTION, or Blessing. The Hebrews, 
under this phrase, often understand-—presents 
made by one friend to another; in all probability, 
because such are generally attended with bless¬ 
ings and compliments, both from those who 

S ive, and those who receive, Gen. xxxiii. ii; 

osh. xv. 19 ; 1 Sam. xxv. 27; xxx. 26; 2 Kings, 
v. 15, &c. 

II. Bekedictioxs. Solemn blessings pronounced, 
or prayed for, by the priests, and by them given, 
t. e. wished, to the people, in certain ceremo¬ 
nies ; Moses says to Aaron, “ Thus shall ye 
bless the children of Israel, saying unto them, 
the Lord bless thee, and keep thee; the Lord 
make his face to shine upon thee, and be gra¬ 
cious unto thee : the Lord lift up his countenance 
unto thee, and give thee peace.” Numb. vi. 23, 
Ac. He pronounced these words standing, with 
a loud voice, and his hands elevated and extend¬ 
ed. The prophets also, and other inspired men, 
frequently blessed the servants and people of the 
Lord. The Psalms are full of benedictions of 
this nature. The patriarchs when dung blessed 
their children and families. God ordains, that 
on the arrival of Israel in the promised land, 
the whole multitude should be convened be¬ 
tween the mountains Ebal and Gerizim, and that 
blessings should be published on mount Gerizim, 
for those who should observe the laws of God, 
and curses on mount Ebal against the violators 
of those laws. This was performed by Joshua, 
after he had conquered part of the land of Ca¬ 
naan. Josh. viii. 30, 31. Fide Ebai.. 

III. Bexediction signifies, likewise—abundance. 


“ He that soweth sparingly, shall reap sparingly; 
and he who soweth with benediction, shall reap 
with benediction”—abundance. 2 Cor. ix. 6. 
And. again, “ I exhorted the brethren that they 
would go before unto you, and make up before¬ 
hand your blessing, that it may be, as it really 
is, a blessing, and not of covetousness.” And 
Jacob, Gen. xlix. 25. wishes his son Joseph, 
“ the blessings of heaven above,” or rain and 
dew in abundance; “ blessing of the deep that 
lieth beneath,” orwaterfrom the springs; “ bless¬ 
ings of the breasts and of the womb,” fruitful 
women and cattle. “ Thou fillest all things liv¬ 
ing with benediction,” with abundance of thy 
benefits, Ps. cxiv. 16. [The idea is liberality.] 

IV. Bexediction, Valley of Blessing; in the tribe 
of Judah, near the Dead Sea, and Engeddi, call¬ 
ed, the Valley of Berachah, or Blessing, after the 
miraculous victory of Jehoshaphat over the con¬ 
federated army of Ammon, Moab, and Edom, 
2 Chron. xx. 23, &c. 

BENE-JAAKAN,]py~»,ju<»i*JMM' .• sonofJaakan; 
from p ben, a son, and Jaakan. 

BEN-GABER, aarp: son of man, or of the strong 
and powerful; from lai gabar, or nai gibbor, 
stout. 

BEN-GABER, son of Gaber, of Manasseh ; he 
possessed the cities of Jair, and the region of 
Argob, beyond the Jordan, 1 Kings, iv. 13. 

BEN-HADAD, nrrp: son of Hadad. 

I. BEN-HADAD, son ofTabrimon, king of Syria; 
came to assist Asa, king of Judah, against Baa- 
sha, king of Israel; he obliged Baaslia to re¬ 
turn, and succour his own country, and to abandon 
Ramah, which he had undertaken to fortify, 
1 Kings, xv. 18. This Ben-hadad is probably 
Hadad, the Edomite, who rebelled against Solo¬ 
mon, at the end of that prince’s reign, 1 Kings, 
xi. 25. 

II. Ben-hadad, king of Syria, son of the above 
Ben-hadad; made war against Ahab, king of 
Israel, a.m. 3103, thirty seven years after the 
war of Ben-hadad I. against Baasha, vide Ahab. 
Ben-badad was defeated, and lost all his baggage. 
His generals told him, that the God of the He¬ 
brews was a God of the mountains only, and 
that he must attack Israel in the plain ; where 
the God of Israel had no power. Ben-hadad 
pursued this advice, the year following ; but the 
Israelites killed 100,000 of Ben-hadad's people. 
Ben-hadad concealed himself, to avoid falling in¬ 
to the hands of Ahab. Fide Fragment, No. 25. 

Then Ben-hadad’s servants advised to beg their 
lives of king Ahab; they went to him, therefore, 
and said, “ Thy servant Ben-hadad—Ahab said, 
“ he is my brother; bring him to me.” Ben-hadad 
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being come to Ahab, this king received him into 
his chariot; accepted his conditions of peace, 
and let him go. Vide Fbagment, No. 42. 

About twelve years afterward, a.m. 3115, the 
same Ben-hadad declared war against Jehoram, 
the son of Ahab; but the prophet Elisha discov¬ 
ered Ben-hadad’s plans to Jehoram, and thereby 
disappointed them, 2 Kings, vi. S, & seq. Ben- 
hadad suspected treachery in his officers; but 
learning, after a while, that his projects were 
revealed by Elisha, he resolved to seize this 
prophet, and understanding he was at Dothan, 
lie sent thither a detachment of his best troops ; 
the prophet struck them with obscurity of vision, 
and led them into Samaria before they perceived 
it. Some years afterward Ben-hadad again be¬ 
sieged Samaria, and the famine became extreme 
in the place: but, in the night-time, a panic fear 
struck the Syrian host; they imagined that Je¬ 
horam had procured an army of Hittites and 
Egyptians, and thought only of saving themselves 
by flight. 

The next year, Elisha being gone toward Damas¬ 
cus, Ben-hadad, then fallen sick, sent Hazael 
with presents, to the man of God, to learn from 
him whether there were hopes of his recovery ? 
He answered. Go, tell him, thou mayest certainly 
recover; however, the Lord hath showed me, that 
he shall surely die. Hazael returning to Damas¬ 
cus, told Ben-hadad, that his health would be re¬ 
stored ; the next day he took a thick cloth, which 
he dipped in water, and spread it over the king’s 
face, who speedily died. Hazael succeeded him. 
Vide Fbagment, No. 7. 

III. Ben-hadad, son of Hazael, mentioned above. 
Jehoash, king of Israel, recovered from Ben-ha¬ 
dad all that Hazael had taken from Jehoahaz, 
king of Israel, his predecessor, 2Kings,xiii. 3,24, 
25. Jehoash beat him three times, and compelled 
him to surrender all the country beyond Jordan, 
i. e. the lands belonging to Gad, Reuben, and 
Manasseli, which Hazael had taken in the fore¬ 
going reigns. 

Josephus calls those princes Hadad, who, in Scrip¬ 
ture, are named Ben-hadad, i. e. son of Hadad ; 
adding that the Syrians of Damascus paid divine 
honours to the last Hadad, and Hazael, in con¬ 
sideration of the benefits of their government, 
and particularly because they adorned the city of 
Damascus with magnificent temples. 

BEN-IIAIL, Vrrp, viot : son of strength, 

or of riches, or of fortifications : otherwise, of 
gritf and pain; fromVn ehail, power, treasure, &c. 

BEN-IIAIL, one whom Jehoshaphat sent to the 
cities of his dominions, to instruct the people, 
2 Chron. xvii. 7. 
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BEN-HENNON, Darrp: son of Hennon ; from 
p hen, a son, and jin hon, riches : otherwise, the 
son of him that deceives and makes soirouful; 
from mn horn, to afflict. 

BEN-HENNON, or Ben-Hinnon, or Geh-hinnou, 
or Geh-bene-hinnon, i. e. the valley of the chil¬ 
dren of Hinnou; south-east of Jerusalem. Some 
say, it was the sink to Jerusalem; and an emblem 
of hell; which is called Gehenna, vide Gehen¬ 
na. This valley was likewise called Tophet, 
vide Tophet. Vide also the Map op Jerusa¬ 
lem. 

BEN-HESED, norrp: son of pity, or of insult; 
from non chesed. 

BEN-HESED, governor of Socliob, and the dis¬ 
trict of Hepher, under Solomon, 1 Kings, iv. 10. 

BEN-HUR, nrrp, /-W'fi .• son of the cavern, or 
the hole, or whiteness; from nn cliur: other¬ 
wise, of liberty ; from -nn charar, according to 
the Chaldee and Syriac, to make free. 

BEN-HUR, governor of Ephraim, under Solomon, 
1 Kings, iv. 8. 

BEN-JAMIN, |'D'~n : son of the right hand ; from 
p'jamin, the right hand, and p ben, a son. 

BEN-JAMIN, the youngest son of Jacob and Ra¬ 
chel. Jacobjourneying from Mesopotamia, south¬ 
ward, with Rachel in company, she was surpris¬ 
ed with the pains of child-bearing, about a quar¬ 
ter of a league from Bethlehem, Gen. xxxv. 16, 
17, &c. and died after the delivery of a son, 
whom, with her last breath, she named Ben-oni, 
i. e. the son of my sorrow: but Jacob changed this 
name, and called him Benjamin, i. e. the son of 
my right hand. He is often called in Scripture, 
Jemini only, i. e. my right hand: uwp Ben-oni, 
I'rr-p Ben-jamin. 

During the famine which afflicted Canaan, Jacob 
sending his sons into Egypt to buy corn, kept 
Benjamin at home. Joseph, who well knew his 
brethren, though they did not discover him, 
seeing Benjamin was not among them, he in¬ 
quired very artfully, whether he were living ? 
and he gave them corn, only on condition they 
would bring him to him ; he also detained Sim¬ 
eon till their return. Jacob, after great reluc¬ 
tance, at last permitted Benjamin to undertake 
this journey. 

Joseph seeing Benjamin among his brethren, car¬ 
ried them to his house, made them eat with 
him, but not at his own table; and, in the 
distribution which he made of the meat he 
sent them, Benjamin’s portion was five times 
larger than that of any other. After this, Jo¬ 
seph commanded his steward to fill their sacks 
with corn; and in the sack belonging to the 
youngest, to put the silver cup which he used. 
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and the money which Benjamin had brought to 
pay for his corn. When Joseph’s brethren were 
gone out of the city, he sent his steward after 
them; who reproached them with their robbery. 
He searched all their sacks; and in that of Ben¬ 
jamin the cup was found. They returned to Jo¬ 
seph, who, after much solicitude on their part, 
and tears on his part, revealed himself to them, 
fell on Benjamin’s neck, kissed him, and all his 
brethren; and invited them into Egypt, with 
their father. He gave to each of them two suits 
of raiment; but to Benjamin five suits, with 
three hundred pieces of silver. 

After this. Scripture says nothing of Benjamin. 
Jacob says of this tribe, “ Benjamin shall raven 
as a wolf; in the morning he shall devour the 
prey, and at night he shall divide the spoil,” 
Gen. xlix. 27. Moses, in his last song, says of 
Benjamin, “ The beloved of the Lord shall dwell 
in safety by him; and the Lord shall cover him 
all the day long, and he shall dwell between his 
shoulders,” Deut. xxxiii. 12. These words, 
“ Benjamin is a ravening wolf,” are allusively 
applied to St. Paul, who was of the tribe of Ben¬ 
jamin ; but much more properly to the valour 
of this tribe. Vide Judges xx. 

BENIN U, lj'ia: our sons, our architects, or ma¬ 
sons ; our intelligents. 

BENO, U3; his son; from p ben, a son, and the 
pronoun ^ o, his; otherwise, his edifice; from 
ma beniah .- otherwise, his understanding; from 
jp bun. 

BENONI, 'inrp, o?»f o’Jwijf pus .• son of my pain; 
from [3 ben, a son, and pa on, grief, pain, and 
the pronoun ' i, my, or mine. 

BEN-ZOHETH, nmrp, u?oc ; son of separa¬ 
tion; fromnnt zachach, to separate : otherwise, 
son of this fear, or of this bruising ; from the 
pronoun u an, this or that, and nn chath, or 
nnn chat hath, fear, &c. 

BEN-ZOHETH, son of Ishi, 1 Chron. iv. 20. 

BEON, jjn, (Zoua/A: in affliction; from the prepo¬ 
sition a beth, in, and 'ip hani, or honi, affliction 
or misery : otherwise, in the answer, or in the 
song; from ruj? hanah, to sing, to answer. 

BEON, Numb, xxxii. 3. otherwise Bean. 

BEOR, burning; from mya beherah: otherwise, 
foolish, mad, beast; from "yra bahar, or rjn ba- 
Mr, stupid, beast. 

BEOR, father of Bela, king of Dinhabah, in 
Edom, Gen. xxxvi. 32. 

BERA, or Bara, ;’13, in evil; from the 

preposition a in, and p-\ rah, bad, evil: or, in the 
companion; from njn rohe: otherwise, in cry¬ 
ing ; from jnn ruah. 

I. BERA, king of Sodom, in the time of Abraham; 


Was tributary to Chedorlaomer, king of Elam. 
Bera, and four other kings of neighbouring cities, 
supported probably by the people around them, 
rebelled against the Elamites. Chedorlaomer 
confederating with three other kings, came and 
attacked Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboim, 
and Zohar, plundered them, and carried off the 
spoil to Hobak, a little beyond the springs of 
Jordan. Abraham pursued, overtook, and dis¬ 
persed them; recovered the booty, and restored 
to Bera, and to the other kings of Pentapolis, 
what had been taken from them, Gen. xiv. 
This is the first war expressly mentioned in 
Scripture : it happened, a.m. 2092; ante a.d. 
1912. 

H. Bera, or rather Beera. Eusebius places a 
city of this name eight miles from Eleutheropo- 
lis, north. Vide Beer. 

BERACHAH, non: benediction and genuflection; 
from p3 barac. 

BERA1AH, n’tn3: the creature of the Lord; from 
nn barah, and n' jah, the Lord: or fattening; 
from ten bari, fat, big: otherwise, in vision ; 
from the preposition 3 beth, in, and mo raah, to 
see. 

BEREA, B : his well; from no ber, a well, 
and the pronoun n ah, his or hers. 

BEREA, Beppoi* ; heavy; from j3*p<K, weight. 

BEREA, or Beroe, a city of Macedonia, where 
St. Paul preached the gospel with success. See 
the honourable character of the people. Acts 
xviii. 10. 

BERED, or Barad, nn hail: otherwise, in the de¬ 
scent ; from the preposition 3 beth, in, and nr 
jaradto descend: otherwise, in the ruling; from 
nn rud, to rule, and the preposition 3 , in. 

BERED, a city in the tribe of Judah, near Ka- 
desh. The Chaldee calls it Agara; the Syriac, 
Gedar; the Arabic, Jader; the same, perhaps, 
as Arad, or Arada, Numb, xxxiv. 4. in the south 
of Judah. 

BERENICE, Bepwwj .• one that brings victory ; Gr. 
4>spw 1 bring, and wW, •victory. If we derive 
it from the Hebrew, it may signify a well of per¬ 
fume. 

L BERENICE, daughter of Agrippa’ the Great, 
king of the Jews, and sister to Agrippa the young¬ 
er, also king of the Jews. She was first betrothed 
to Mark, son of Alexander Lysimaclius, alabarch 
of Alexandria; afterward she manned Herod, 
king of Chalchis, her own uncle, by the father’s 
side. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xx. cap. v. After the 
death of Herod, she proposed toSPoIemon, king 
of Pontus, and part of Cicilia, thatt if he would 
be circumcised, she would marry him : Polemon 
accepted this oiler, and the match was consum- 
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muted. But Berenice did not continue long 
with him. She returned to her brother Agrip- 
pa, with whom she lived in such a manner as 
made all the world talk of her. Juvenal notices 
this incestuous commerce between the brother 
and the sister: 

Deinde Adamas notisaimus, & Berenices 
In digito factus pretiosior: hunc dedit olim 
Barbarus j incestte dedit hunc Aprippa sorori. 

Satis. VI. r . 156. 

Berenice was present with her brother Agrippa, 
and heard the discourse of Paul before Festus, 
at Caesarea of Palestine. Titus, son of Vespa¬ 
sian, had a friendship for Berenice, and Vespa- 
siau himself made her large presents. Tacit. 
Hist. lib. ii. cap. 81. Some have said, that Ti¬ 
tus would have married her, had she not been a 
„ foreigner , and a queen, which connection the 
Roman laws forbad. 

BERESCH1TH, nwtt, 4v d^yf; in the begin¬ 
ning; from the preposition 3 beth, in, and nwt 
resliith, beginning. 

BE RESCH1TH, in principio. This name the He- 
brews give to the book of Genesis, because it be¬ 
gins with the word beresehith, in the beginning. 
Vide Cabaea. 

BERI, ’33: from the Chaldee *13 bar, a son, and 
the pronoun ’ i, my; otherwise, my reheat; from 
the Hebrew *13 bar,, and the same prortoun$ or, 
lastly, my well, from beer, a well. 

BERI, son of Zophah, of Asher. 1 Chron. vii. 36. 

BERIA, njrna.- in the company, in evil, in clamour; 
from the Hebrew yn ruah, and 3 , in. 

BERIA, son of Asher, and father of Heber and 
Malchiel. Gen. xlvi. 17. Head of a family* 
Numb. xxvi. 44. 

BERITH, or Baratres, a city of Phoenicia, on the 
Mediterranean, between Biblos and Sidon, 400 
furlongs north from Sidon. 

It is questioned, whether Scripture speaks of this 
place ? some are of opinion, that the god Berith 
(vide Baae-berith) was worshipped here, and 
from him this city received its appellation ; 
others derive it from Beroe, daughter of Venus 
and Adonis, the deity most honoured in this 
country; others, from beroth, wells, or springs; 
some, from berith, a covenant, q. d, the god of 
covenants or contracts. There are several cit¬ 
ies of this name in Palestine. David carried off 
a great quantity of brass from the towns of 
Bcra, and Berothac, in Syria, 2 Sam. viii. 8. 
BERODACH-BALADAN, im SapM* , who 
creates contrition ; from 103 bara, to create, and 
toi daca: otherwise, the son of death, or of thy 
vapour ; from *u bar, a son, and vn ed, vapour, 
and -the pronoun ) ec, thine: otherwise, the 
wheat, or the purity of thy cloud, or of thy va¬ 
pour ; from the same, 
voi. 1. 
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BERODACH-BALADAN, son of Baladan, king 
of Babylon. He sent ambassadors to Hezekiab. 
king of Judah, with letters and presents, on re¬ 
ceiving information that he had been sick, and 
was recovered in a miraculous manner. Heze- 
kiah, extremely pleased with the arrival of these 
ambassadors, showed them the riches and beau¬ 
ties of his palace. Afterward, God sent Isaiah 
to tell Hezekiab that every thing in his palace, 
with the sight whereof he had entertained these 
foreigners, would be carried to Babylon. Vide 
Fragment, No. 2. also for the following article. 

BEROSUS, the Babylonish historian, was, by na¬ 
tion, a Chaldean; and by office, a priest of Belus. 
Tatian (contra Gentes) says, he lived in the time 
of Alexander the Great, and dedicated his work 
to king Antiochus, the third after Alexander, i. e. 
Antiochus Theos, or, perhaps, Antiochus Soter ; 
for the many years between Alexander and 
Antiochus Theos (some reckoning 64 from the 
death of Alexander to the first year of Anti- 
tfclius Theos) might induce one to prefer this 
sense. Berosus having learned Greek, went 
first to the isle of Cos, says Vitruvius, lib. ix. 
cap. 7. where he taught astronomy and astrolo¬ 
gy ; and afterward to Athens, where he acquired 
so much reputation, by his astrological predic¬ 
tions, that in the Gymnasium, where the youth 
performed their exercises, a statue, with a golden 
tongue, was erected to him. Plin. lib. vn. cap. 
37. Josephus and Eusebius have preserved some 
excellent fragments of Berosus’ history, which 
greatly elucidate many places in the Old Testa¬ 
ment ; and without which, it would be difficult 
to produce an exact scries of the kings of Baby¬ 
lon. Joseph, de Bello, lib. iii. cap. 2. & de vita 
sua, lib. ii. cap. 25. 

BEROTH, 'm3, Asktuv, exAeitTMv : the wells; from 
*1X3 beer : otherwise, the purities; from 33 bar, 
pure. 

BEROTH, 2 Sam. viii, 8. a city conquered by 
David : probably, Beroe of Syria, or Berytus in 
Phoenicia; or, 

BEROTH AH, or Berothai (nnra, the wells ) be¬ 
tween Hethalon and Emesa, Ezek. xlvii. 16. 

BERSABA, a town in Galilee. South of Upper 
Galilee, and north of Lower Galilee. 

BERYL, the eighth stone in the high-priest’s pec¬ 
toral, Exod. xxviii. 10. The Vulgate, and ixx, 
call it Beryl; the Hebrew, Jasplie. We have 
already observed, that ihe proper significations 
of the Hebrew names of precious stones are un¬ 
known to us. 

BESETHA, one of the mountains on which Jeru- 
salem was built. It lay north of the temple. 

BESIMOI H, i. e . Beth-Jesimoth, beyond Jordan. 

BE SIRA, i. e. the well of Sirah, 2 Sam. iii. 26. 
Josephus places Besira twenty furlongs from 
Hebron. 
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BESODEIAH, miD3: in the secret, or counsel of 
the Lord; from the preposition 3 belh, in, and 
no sod, secret, or advice, and tv jah, the Lord. 

BESODEIAH, father of Meshullam, Neh. iii. 6. 

BESOR, 1193 evangelization, or incarnation ; from 
*193 bisher: otherwise, in the ox, or the wall ; from 
the preposition 3 in, and 119 shur, an ox, &c. 

BESOR, or Bosor, a brook which falls into the 
Mediterranean, between Gaza and Rkinocorura; 
or, between Rhinoeorura and Egypt, according 
to Jerom. This is the brook of the wilderness, 
Amos vi. 14. which many have taken, unadvised¬ 
ly, for the river of Egypt, mentioned in Scrip¬ 
ture, which is the eastern branch of the Nile, 
Josh. xv. 4, 47 ; 2 Chron. vii. 8. 

BET AH, nos, Purus. ; confidence ; from n»3 6a- 
tach : otherwise, in the hardening or rubbing ; 
from the preposition 3 belh, in, and rra tuach, 
to harden, or rub. 

BET AH, or Beten, a city of Syria, taken by Da¬ 
vid from Hadadezer, % Sam. viii. 8. possibly the 
Beten, which Joshua, xix. 25. mentions as belong¬ 
ing to Asher; or Bathne, in Syria, between Be¬ 
rea and Hierapolis. 

BETEN, JB3: belly, or terebinthus. 

N. B. In many of the following words, Beth may 
signify either house, or temple. 

BETHABARA, .* the house of passage ; 

from ri'3 belh, a house, and -ay habar, passage : 
otherwise, in anger ; from nt3j> haberah : other¬ 
wise, in the wheat, according to the Syriac. 

BETHABARA, beyond Jordan, where John Bap¬ 
tist baptized, John i. 28. The Latin, instead 
of Bethabara, reads Bethania; but the true 
reading is Bethabara, as Origen, Chrysostom, 
and Epiphanius observe. Bethabara, the house 
of passage, is thought to he, where the Israel¬ 
ites passed the Jordan under Joshua; the com¬ 
mon ford of this river. 

BETH-ACIIARA, o*ornv3: house of the vine¬ 
yard; from n’3 belh, a house, and did kerem, a 
vineyard : otherwise, the house of their knowl¬ 
edge : from t3t ntear, and the affix o am, theirs. 

BETH-ACHARA, or Beth-haecerim, Jer. vi. 1. 
a city situated on an eminence, between Jerusa¬ 
lem and Tekoa. Malchiali, son of Rechab, was 
prince of Bethaeara, Nehem. iii. 14. 

BETH-ANATH, rujm'3 : house of a song, or of 
the answer, or of affliction; from n’3 beth, a 
house, and ny hanali, a song, an answer, or 
from - y honi, affliction. 

BETHANATH, a city of Naphtali, Josh. xix. 38. 

BETHANY, Brfiat'ia,: house of song, or of afflic¬ 
tion; from ny hanah, or 'y honi: otherwise, 
house of obedience; from iy hanu: otherwise, 
house of the grace of the Lord , from hanu, and 
r rjah, the Lord. 


BETHANY, John xi. 18. was fifteen furlongs, or 
about two miles from Jerusalem, at the foot of 
the Mount of Olives, east of Jerusalem, on the 
way to Jericho. Here Martha and Mary dwelt, 
with their brother Lazarus, whom Jesus raised 
from the dead: here, likewise, Mary poured 
perfume on our Saviour’s head. 

BETHANIM, a village, four miles from Hebron, 
and two miles from Abraham’s turpentine-tree. 

BETH-ARABAH, nsiyrrn's : the house of the fat 
country, or of mildness, or of caution, or of the 
night, or of the willow ; from ay hurab. 

BETH-ARABAH, a city of Judah, Josh. xv. 6 ; 
afterward given to Benjamin, Josh, xviii. 22. 

BETH-AZMAVETH, nmyn'3, d£u,LuoD : strong, 
house of death; from :y hazaz, force, and nm 
maveth, death. 

BETH-HARAN, Dimvs, S>rr*f«fe: the house of 
women with child ; from mn harah: otherwise, 
the house of their mountain; from in har, a 
mountain, and the pronoun o am, theirs: other¬ 
wise, the house of elevation ; from odi ramam. 

Beth-aran, prrn’3, ?a<T«ppav: is also the house of 
him who sings; from pi ranan, to sing. 

BETH-ARAN, or Bcth-haram, or Bethnramph- 
ta, afterward called Livias, was beyond the Jor¬ 
dan, toward the Dead Sea, Numb, xxxii. 36. 
Jos. Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. iii. 

BETH-AVEN, psrn'3, GanuStv: the house of van¬ 
ity, of iniquity, of trouble, of strength ; from px 
aven, or on. 

BETH-AVEN, the same as Bethel. After Jero¬ 
boam, son of Nebat, had set up his golden calves 
at Bethel, the Hebrews who adhered to the 
house of David, in derision called this city Beth- 
haven [turny, Bethaven, ‘ttrno, Bethel ] i. e. the 
house of nothing,or, the house of iniquity, instead 
of Bethel, “ the house of God,” as Jacob had 
formerly named it. Vide Bethel. 

BETH-BAAL-MEON, Josh. xiii. 17; Baalmeon, 
Numb, xxxii. 37. 

BETH-BARAII, m3Ti’3: the house of his son ; 
from 13 bar, a son, and the pronoun n ah, his or 
hers: otherwise, a chosen or pure house, or house 
of corn ; from 113 barar, or is bar. 

BETH-BARAH, a place beyond the Jordan, Judg. 
vii. 24. Probably Bethabara. 

BETH-BA8I, Bom SGari: the house of confusion, 
of shame, of bashfutness; from ens bosh, to 
blush, to be ashamed. 

BETH-BAS1, a city of Judah, which the two Mac¬ 
cabees, Simon and Jonathan fortified, 1 Macc. ix. 
62, 64. 

BETH-BIREI, ’kistvs : the house of my creator ; 
from ms bam, to create, and the pronoun ' i, 
my: otherwise, the house of my health, or of my 
choice ; from the same word. 
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BETH-CAR, 13TV3: the house of the lamb ; from 
13 car, a lamb : otherwise, the house of knowl¬ 
edge ; from idj nichar. 

BETH-CAR, a city of Dan, 1 Sam. vii. 11. 

BETH-DAGON, junva: the house of corn: from 
|n dag on : otherwise, habitation of thefsh; from 
n dug : or, rather, the temple of the god Dagon. 

I. BETH-DAGON, a city of Asher, Josh. xix. 
27. the house, or temple of Dagon. 

II. Beth-dagon, a city of Judah, Josh. xv. 51; so 
called, probably, because here was a temple of 
Dagon, before the Israelites took it. 

BETHEKED, or Beth-akud, 2 Rings, x. 12, 14. 
which some construe in a general sense—a shear¬ 
ing-house, or, the house of shepherds binding 
sheep. But the ixx, and others, take it for a 
place between Jezreel and Samaria; the same, 
perhaps, as Bethker. 

BETHEL, 'nrrva; the house of God; from n'3 
beth, a house, and bu el, God. 

BETHEL, a city west of Hai, on the confines of 
the tribes of Ephraim and Benjamin, Gen. xii. 
8; xxviii. 10: here Jacob slept, and had a dream, 
of great import and consolation to him. Vide 
Jacob. Eusebius says. Bethel was twelve miles 
from Jerusalem, in the way to Sichem. 

The Rabbins tell us, that the stone on which Ja¬ 
cob rested his head at Bethel, was put into the 
sanctuary of that temple, which was built after 
the return from the Babylonish captivity; that 
the ark of the covenant was placed on this stone ; 
and, that long after the ruin of the temple, the 
Jews had a custom of lamenting their calami¬ 
ties upon it. The Mahometans believe their 
temple of Mecca to be founded on this very 
stone; and have a great veneration for it. 

It has been thought that Jacob’s pouting oil on 
the stone at Bethel, gave occasion to a supersti¬ 
tion among the ancients of erecting Betuli, which 
were stones anointed and consecrated to the 
memory of great men, after their death. San- 
choniathon attributes the invention of these betuli 
to Saturn. Damascius, cited in Photius’ Bib¬ 
liotheca, says, these betuli were consecrated to 
the heathen gods; to Saturn, to the Sun, and 
other deities. Hesycliius says, that the ancients 
called betulus, the stone which Saturn-swallow¬ 
ed, thinking to devour his son Jupiter. Ascle- 
piades, cited by Damascius. relates many sur¬ 
prising things of the betuli, dedicated to Venus 
of Aphek. 

BETHELLA, vide Bethulia. 

BETH-EMEK, pDjrn’3: the house of the vale, or 
of the depth ; from anp hamak, hollow, deep. 

BETH-EM EK, a city of Asher, Josh. xix. 27. 

BETHER, m3, ow xo< division} from 
81 * 
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%13 bathar, to divide: otherwise, in the turtle, 
or in the trial, or perquisition; from the prepo¬ 
sition 3 beth, in, and the word nn thor, or thur, 
according to several readings, [craggy mounts.] 

BETHER. The mountains of Bether are men¬ 
tioned in the Song of Solomon, viii. 14. The Vul¬ 
gate reads mountains of perfume. Several Latin 
copies read Bethel, Cant. ii. 17: but the Hebrew 
in both places, reads Bether. Some take this 
place to be Bethoron, called Bether in Eusebius, 
Bithara in Josephus, and Bethra in an old itin¬ 
erary. Bether was taken by the emperor Ad¬ 
rian, in Barchochebas’ rebellion. Vide Barcho- 
chebas. Others will have it to be Betharis be¬ 
tween Ctesarea and Diospolis, noticed in the an¬ 
cient itinerary, just mentioned; or, lastly to be 
Bether, mentioned by the ixx, Josh. xv. 60. among 
the cities of Judah. I take it to be Upper 
Bethoron, or Bethora, between Diospolis and 
Ctesarea. Eusebius speaks of Betharim, near 
Diospolis, and when he mentions Bether, which 
was taken by Adrian, he says, it was in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Jerusalem. Hist. lib. iv. eap. 6. 

BETHESDA, $y$it$oL: house of effusion; from 
the word n?x eshed: or house oj mercy; from 
rr3 beth, a house, and ion chesed, pity or mercy. 

BETHESDA, in the Vulgate, Bethzaida, other¬ 
wise called Piscina probatica, because the sheep 
were washed in it which were designed for the 
sacrifices, called in Greek, probata. Bethesda, 
as many interpreters expound it, signifies—the 
house of mercy, probably, because the siek who 
lay under the porticos that surrounded it, here 
found shelter. Others explain it, mem nn, 
domus effusionis, the sink-house or drain; be¬ 
cause the waters which came from the temple, 
and where the victims were washed, flowed hither. 

Eusebius and Jerom say, that in their time were 
two fish-ponds, or a kind of double reservoir, 
shown at Jerusalem: one of which was filled 
every year with rain water j the other with 
water of a deep red colour, as if some of the 
blood of such victims as formerly were washed 
there still tinged it. The gospel informs us, that 
there were five porches about this pool, and 
many sick persons constantly waiting, in order 
to descend into the water when it was stirred ; 
for an angel came down at some limes, and stir¬ 
red the water; the first who then plunged into 
it, was cured, be his disease what it might. Vide 
Fragment, No. 66. 

BETH-GABRIS, vide Beth-agabra. 

BETILGADER, nm’3, : the house of 

the wall, or of the heap; from nj garter. 

BETH-GADER, a map of Caleb’s family, 
i Chron. ii. 51, 
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BETH-GAMUL, bisjTvn: the house of recompense, 
or if the iceaned, or the house of the camel ; from 
^aj gamal, a camel, or to wean. 

BETH-GAMUL, a city of the Moabites, in the 
tribe of Reuben, Jercm. xlviii. 23. 

BETH-HANAN, jamra: house of grace, or of 
mercy, and of gift; from tin chanan. 

BETH-HORON, vide Beth-oron. 
BETH-JESHIMOTH, rarrma, GrfinuxQ: the 
house of desolation, or of desolate places; from 
rva a house, and db’ jasham, to muke desolate : 
otherwise, the house of placing or position; from 
kb shum, to put or place: otherwise, the house 
of denomination; from ot? shem, a name. 

BETH-JESHIMOTH. A city of Reuben, Josh, 
xiii. 20. afterward possessed by the Moabites. 
Ezekiel foretold the destruction of this, and oth¬ 
er cities of Moab, Ezck. xxv. 9. 
BETH-LEBAOTH, rmaVjvsi Josh. xix. 6. the 
house of lionesses ; from trs 1 ? labi, a lioness. 

BETH-LEBAOTH, a city-of Simeon, Josh. xix. 
6 . Sometimes called Lebaoth, Josh. xv. 32. 

BETH-LEHEM, onVirs: the house if bread; 
from on 1 ? lechem: otherwise, the house of war; 
from nonSa milchamah, war. 

L BETH-LEHEM, or Beth-lechem, the house of 
bread, a city in Judah, Josh. xvii. 7 ; generally 
called, Bethlehem of Judah, to distinguish it 
from another of the same name, in Zebulun, 
Josh. xix. 15. It is called likewise, Ephratah, 
(Bethlehem Ephratah) and its inhabitants Eph- 
rateans, Gen. xlviii. 7; Mic. v. 2. This eity 
was not considerable for its extent, or its riches, 
but was glorious on account of the Messiah’s 
birth which was appointed to be in it. Mieah 
extolling this pre-eminence of Bethlehem, says, 
“ Thou Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be lit¬ 
tle among the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee 
shall he come forth unto me, who is to be ruler 
in Israel;” or, who is the Messiah, as the Chal¬ 
dee paraphrast has translated it. Vide Jonathanis 
Targum, Bibl. Polyg. Lond. The prophet had 
no design certainly, of describing David, who 
had been born at Bethlehem many ages before 
he wrote; but referred to Christ, who was born 
in this city many ages afterward. 

Several difficulties are started relating to this 
prophecy of Mieah, which foretels the birth of 
the Messiah, at Bethlehem. First, Matthew, 
ii. 6. reads, “ And thou, Bethlehem of Judah, 
art not the xeast of the cities of Judah f 
whereas, the text of Mieah runs, “ And thou 
Bethlehem, though thou be little among the 
thousands of Judah.” Secondly, Mieah says, 
•‘Out of Judah shall he come forth unto me, 
who is to be the ruler in Israel, whose goings 
forth have been from of old, from everlasting.” 
It is objected, that here is a contrariety between 
Matthew and Mieah, one of whom says, that 


Bethlehem is small among the cities of Judah; 
the other says, that it is not the least of the 
cities of Judali:—but, may not a city though 
little, yet not be the least f 

It is also answered, that Matthew might read tho 
text of Mieah interrogatively—“ And thou Beth¬ 
lehem—art thou too small to be ranked with tho 
cities of Judah ?” If so, he gives the true sense 
of the prophet, “ Thou art not the least.” Some 
critics maintain, that the Hebrew word Zchir, 
generally translated small, signifies likewise the 
contrary, and they cite Jcr. xlviii. 4; xlix. 20 j 
Zach. xiii. 7. where Zehir, as the Jews agree, 
signifies heads, principals of the people. Jcrom, 
and others, are of opinion, that Matthew pro¬ 
duced the passage in Mieah historically, not as 
it was written in that prophet, but as it had 
been produced by the priests to Herod; so that 
they should be accused of false reading, if such 
it was. 

[May not a city be small in extent—yet not the 
hncest, the meanest, the least, but on the con¬ 
trary, of great dignity and consequence by rea¬ 
son of other circumstances, such, for instance, 
as its being a royal scat, or of great antiquity, 
or illustrious for learning as an university, &c. 
or for other privileges ? May this be the sense 
of the passage ? “ Bethlehem though of narrow 
extent as a eity, yet is of great dignity as the 
appointed birth-place of the Messiah:” i. e. small 
but honourable.] 

As to the second difficulty, the Jews generally ac¬ 
knowledge, that the Messiah should come out of 
Bethlehem; but they maintain, that this proph¬ 
ecy of Mieah has no regard either to Jesus, or 
to the Messiah. He whom Mieah speaks of, say 
they, shall be “ ruler in Israelverse 8. “ The 
remnant of his brethren shall be converted, and 
reunited with the children of Israel.” Jesus as 
man never reigned over Israel, and if he be God, 
he can have no brethren, over whom to reign: 
the answer is, that Christ as God certainly had 
no brethren; but as the son of Mary, and as 
born of the Jewish nation, Jesus had brethren. 
The prophet in this place, carefully distinguish¬ 
es his temporal birth at Bethlehem, from “ his 
goings forth,” which, says he, hare been from of 
old from everlasting. 

Bethlehem is situated on the declivity of a hill, 
six miles from Jerusalem. 

The cave wherein it is said our Saviour was born 
was not exactly in the city, but rather without 
Bethlehem. Jerom says, it was to the south. 
The inn whither the virgin Mary and Joseph 
retired, was, probably, a caravanserai, where 
guests were received gi'atis; but where noth¬ 
ing was found them but shelter: ride Frag¬ 
ment, No. 23. As the crowd was great, 
Joseph and Mary were obliged to repose in a 
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cave, which usually served as a stable. It is 
certain, the ancients mention the birth of Jesus 
Christ as having happened in a cave. Jerom in¬ 
forms us, that Adrian, to erase the memory of 
the place where Jesus Christ was born, planted, 
over the cave, a grove of tall trees, in honour of 
Adonis: so that when the festivals of this infa¬ 
mous deity were celebrated, the holy grotto echo¬ 
ed with the lament ations made in commemoration 
of the lover of Venus. Origen, lib. i. contra 
Celsum, Hieron. ssepe, Epiphan. lucres, cap. 1. 
Nyssen. orat. de S. Christi Nativitate, Athanas. 
Theodoret, &c. Hieronym. Ep. ad Paulin. 

II. Beth-uehem, of Zebulun, Josh. xix. 15: this 
city is scarce known, but by its bearing the same 
name as that which gave birth to king David; 
and to Jesus Christ, the Sang of kings. 

BETH-MAAKA, nayrrrva.- a home pressed : from 
■pra mahach. 

BETH-MAAKAH, vide Abei-maacha. 

BETH-MAON, pymva, oTsw? (acIw: the house of 
habitation: otherwise, the house of sin; from 
]iy ax on, iniquity. 

BETH-MAON, a city of the Moabites, in the 
tribe of Reuben, Jerem. xlviii. 23. 

BETH-MARCHABOTH, ninmrnva, 

u 8: the house of chariots ; from 331 racab: other¬ 
wise, the habitation of bitterness extinct; from 
■no marar, bitterness, and naa cabah, to extin¬ 
guish. 

BETH-MARCHABOTH, a city of Simeon. 

BETH-MAUS, in Galilee, between Sephoris and 
Tiberias, five furlongs from the latter. Joseph, 
de Vita. This place is called Beth-meon in the 
Talmud, says Ughtfoot. 

BETH-MILLO, Krimra; plenitude, or repletion. 

BETH-MILLO, a place near Shechem. 2 Kings, 
xii. 20. 

BETH-NIMRAII, mnrrva, $$<*>{ufot: the home 
of the leopard ; fromiDJ namar: otherwise, of 
rebellion; from mn inarah: otherwise, of bitter¬ 
ness ; from -no marar. 

BETH-NIMRAH, a city of Gad, Numb, xxxii. 
36. I should take it to be Nimrim, Jer. xlviii. 
84. or, Bethnabris, five miles north from Livias. 
The difficulty lies in extending the tribe of Gad 
so far as Nimrim south, or Bethnabris north. 

BETHOANNABA, or Beth-hannabah. Euse¬ 
bius says, it is a town four miles east from Dios- 
polis: but Jerom says, it is placed, by many, 
eight miles from Diospolis. Bethoannaba seems 
to preserve some remains of the word Nob, 
where the tabernacle continued, some time, in 
the reign of Saul, 1 Sam. xxi. 1. Jerom, in 
Paula’s epitaph, says. Nob was not far from 
Diospolis, [i. e. God’s town.] 

BETHOGLA, n*Mrrn'j, o»w? %*fu'er, the house of 


the feast, of the dance ; from the word Jin chtu- 
gag, a feast; or from bbi galal, and the pronoun 
n ah, iiis, or hers. 

BETHOGLA. There are two places of this 
name; one placed by Eusebius, eight miles from 
Gaza; the other placed by Jerom, two miles 
from Jordan. Bethogla is reckoned to the tribe 
of Judah, Joshua xv. 6. This, probably, is the 
place mentioned by Eusebius. But Joshua, xviii. 
21. reckons another Bethogla, as belonging to 
Benjamin: and this is that which Jerom speaks 
of. 

BETHOM, or rather, Bethora, or Bethoran: 
otherwise, Julias, the birth-place of the prophet 
Joel. Epiphan. de Vita & Morte Prophetarum, 
Chronic. Paschale, Vide Reland, in Bethom, 
or,— 

BETIIOME, which having rebelled against Alex¬ 
ander Jannseus, was taken, and its inhabitants 
sent captives to Jerusalem. Joseph. Antiq. lib. 
xiii. cap. 22. 

BETHONEA, or Beth-oanea, fifteen miles from 
Csesarea, east; here, say Eusebius and Jerom, 
are very beneficial hot baths. 

BETHORON, or Bethora, p-irrn’3: the house of 
wrath: otherwise, the home of the hole, or of the 
cave, or of liberty; from nn clior, or chur: or 
the habitation of whiteness, from the same word, 
but according to the Chaldee. 

BETHORON. The same, probably, as Bethora, 
Bethra, Bether, and Bitthar. Scripture men¬ 
tions two cities of this name, Upper Bethoron, 
and Lower Bethoron. The tribe of Ephraim 
having received Bethoron as part of their allot¬ 
ment, gave it to the Levites, Josh. xxi. '22. It 
was, according to Eusebius, four leagues from 
Jerusalem, toward Sichem or Naplouse, north 
of Jerusalem. He adds, that Upper Bethoron 
was built by Solomon, and the Lower resigned 
to the Levites. Josephus places Bethoron about 
a hundred furlongs from Jerusalem, de Bello, 
lib. ii. cap. 11. compared with Antiq. lib. xx. 
cap. 4. Jerom says, that Paula passed through 
both the Bethorons in her way from Naplouse 
to Jerusalem. 

BETH-PALET, obaiva : home of deliverance, or 
expulsion, or lying in. 

BETH-PALET, or Bcth-pcleth, a city in the 
most southern part of Judah, Josh. xv. 27. 
Nehemiah xi. 26. This city was afterward 
yielded to Simeon. 

BETH-PAZZEZ, sx3*n'a; the home of division, 
or of fraction; from nxs patzah. 

BETH-PAZZEZ, a city of Issachar, Joshua 
xix. 21. 

BETH-PEOR, nysiva; the home of opening; 
from nya pahar, to open; or, the temple of Pear* 
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BETII-PEOR, a city of Moab, given to the tribe 
of Reuben, Deut, iv. 46. Here the god Peor or 
Baal-Peor, was worshipped. 

BETH-PHAGE, yjsrna, the house of 

the mouth, or the drain of the Tallies; from ns 
peh, an opening, and to geeah, a valley: other¬ 
wise, the house of early Jigs ; from «a pagag: or, 
lastly, the house of meeting ; from phaga, to meet. 

BETH-PHAGE, a little village at the foot of the 
mount of Olives, between Bethany and Jerusa¬ 
lem. Jesus, being come from Bethany to Betli- 
phage, commanded his diseiples to procure an 
ass for his use, in his triumphant entrance into 
Jerusalem, John xii. 14. The distance between 
Bethphage and Jerusalem is about fifteen fur¬ 
longs. Vide Liglitfoot’s Chorog. Marco, prse- 
missa. cap. 4. 

BETHRAPHA, KBTiva, the house of health, or of 
physic: otherwise, of loosing ; from nai raphan. 

BETHRAPHA, son of Eshton, of the tribe of 
Judah, 1 Chron. iv. 12. 

BETHSAIDA, B vftfeut*, the house of fruits, or of 
food ; of hunters, or of snares ; from n*3 belli, 
a house, and rm tsadah, or nv tsud, &c. Vide 
Bethesd a. 

BETHSAIDA. The Latin copies of John v. 2. 
read Bethzaida, instead of Bethesda, speaking 
of the pool near the sheep-market in Jerusalem; 
but the true reading is Bethesda. Vide Beth¬ 
esda. 

BETH-SIIALISHA, probably the same as Baal- 
salisa. Bethshalisha, in Eusebius, is fifteen miles 
from Diospolis, north, in the canton of Thauina. 

BETH-SIIAN, |tsnva, the house of the tooth, or of 
ivory; from jra belli, a house, and jp shen, a 
tooth: otherwise, the house of change; from ma 
shanali: or the dwelling if sleep; from \v'ja- 
shan: otherwise, Beth-shean, Judg. i. 27. as the 
Hebrew has it, the house of tumult; from \W 
shanan, which signifies calm and peaceable, but 
which denotes the contrary, by the figure which 
the Greeks call m etalepsis. 

BETH-SHAN, more generally known by the name 
of Scythopolis. In 2 Macc. xii. 29. it is reckon¬ 
ed to be 600 furlongs from Jerusalem, or 75 
miles. Josephus, de Vita sua, p. 1025. says, it 
was 120 furlongs from Tiberias; so that it can¬ 
not be so near the lake of Tiberias as some geog¬ 
raphers have supposed. It was on this side 
Jordan, west, at the extremity of the great plain. 
Abulfeda says, a small river falls into the Jor¬ 
dan at Scythopolis. The name of Scythopolis, 
or the city of the Scythians, came, according to 
George Syncellus, p. 214. from the Scythians, 
who invaded Palestine in the reign of Josiah, 
son of Amos, king of Judah. Stephens the geog¬ 
rapher, and Pliny, call it likewise, Nysa. The 


Hebrews name it Bethshan. The lxx, Judg. i. 
27. read « Bethshan, otherwise Scythopolis.” 
In the Maccabees, and Josephus, it is often nam¬ 
ed Scythopolis. After the battle of Gilboa, the 
Philistines having taken the bodies of Saul and 
Jonathan, hung them on the walls of Bethshan ; 
but the inhabitants of Jabesh-Gilead, on the 
other side Jordan, came in the night, carried 
off the bodies, and interred them honourably, 
under a grove of oaks, near their city, 1 Sam. 
xxxi. 10, Ac. 

BETH-SHEMESH, eraerjva, the house of the sun, 
Jerem. xliii. 13. otherwise, according to the He¬ 
brew and Syriac, the house of service, or of min¬ 
istry ; from mm shamesh. 

I. BETHSHEMESH, a city, belonging to the 
priests, in the tribe of Judah, 1 Sam. vi. 12. In 
Eusebius it is placed ten miles from Eleuthero- 
polis, east, in the way to INicopolis, or Emails. 
M. Reland thinks we should not distinguish Hir- 
shemesh, in the tribe of Dan, from Beth-shemesh 
in the tribe of Judah; but the passages he pro¬ 
duces, Joshua xiv. 41. compared with 1 Kings, 
iv. 7. where Hir-shemish is placed as parallel to 
Beth-shcmish, convince us, that they are not the 
same city. Hir-shemesh signifies the City of 
the Sun, and Beth-shemesh signifies the House 
of the Sun. As the tribes of Dan and Judah 
were adjacent, the same city is reckoned some¬ 
times to one tribe, sometimes to the other. The 
Philistines returning the ark of the Lord into 
the land of Israel, it came to Beth-shemesh; 
some of the people looking with too much curi¬ 
osity into it, the Lut'd smote seventy principal 
men of the city, and 50,000 of the eomnion peo¬ 
ple. Vide Abel the Great. 

[As this history has usually been misunderstood, 
i. e. as if 50,000 people perished on this occasion, 
it may be proper to examine the expressions of 
the historian more particularly. His words are, 
the Lord smote—as if with his hand— among the 
people, seventy men, and 50,000 men; and the 
people lamented because the Lord had restrain¬ 
ed —confined — the people with a great restraint. 
Here was, then, no destruction-— no mortality— 
of the people, for, then, how could they have 
lamented ? But, probably, some disorder was 
endemial among them, and many of them were 
laid up by it, were confined to siek chambers, 
&c. for a time. I think this narration is illus¬ 
trated by the manner in which the small pox 
sometimes goes through one of our towns; it 
restrains, confines the inhabitants, with a great 
restraint; nevertheless, they recover, and, in 
due time, may appear abroad again, This mode 
of explaining the passage removes all difficulty as 
to the number of persons visited, since the disease 
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might spread far beyond Beth-shemesh, or its 
territories, which single town can hardly be sup¬ 
posed to have contained so great a number of 
people as the history mentions: nor does the 
history say, that the country at large was alarm¬ 
ed, or that it sympathized with this town, Ac. or 
that any but the people of Beth-shemesh them¬ 
selves lamented, as must have been the case, had 
so many persons been destroyed.] 

II. Beth-shemesh, a city of Issachar, Josh. xix. 

22 . 

Some notice a third Beth-shemish in the tribe of 
Naphtali, Josh. xix. 58; Judg. i. 33. 

BETH- SHITTAH, nwrnva, the house of turn¬ 
ing; from r\m shatah; otherwise, of the thorn. 

BETH-SHITTAH. To this place Gideon pur¬ 
sued Midian, Judges vii. 22. 

BETH-SURAH, vide Bethzur. 

BETH-TAPPUA, nisrnva, the house of the apple, 
or of the apple-tree ; from nan thaphuacli : oth¬ 
erwise, the habitations of swellings ; from naj 
naphuch, to puff up, or swell. 

BETH-TAPPUA, i. e. the apple, or orchard- 
house : a city of Judah, Josh. xv. 53. Eusebius 
says, it is the last city of Palestine, in the way to 
Egypt, fourteen miles from Raphia. 

BETHUEL, or Bathuel, Vxina, filiation of God ; 
from ra bath, a daughter, and ax el, God. 

BETHUEL, son of Nahor and Milcah, was Abra¬ 
ham’s nephew, and father to Laban and to Re¬ 
becca, Isaac’s wife. Bethuel does not appear in 
the affair of Rebeeca’s marriage, but Laban 
only, Gen. xxiv. 50. Vide Laban. 

BETHUL, Vina, virgin, or young woman [MAR¬ 
RIAGE ABEE-GIRE.] 

BETHUL, or Bethuel, a city of Simeon, Josh, 
xix. 4; the same, probably, as Bethelia, which 
Sozomen speaks of in his history, as a town be¬ 
longing to the inhabitants of Gaza, well peo¬ 
pled, and having several temples remarkable for 
their structure and antiquity ; particularly a 
Pantheon (or temple dedicated to all the gods) 
situated on an eminence made of earth, brought 
thither for the purpose, which commanded the 
whole city. I conjecture, continues Sozomen, 
that this place was named Bethelia, which sig¬ 
nifies the House of God, by reason of this temple. 
Jerom, in his life of Hilarion, speaks of Bethelia, 
and says, that from thence to Pelusium was five 
short days’ journey. We find a bishop of Be¬ 
thelia among the bishops of Palestine. Vide 
Reland, lih. i. cap. 35. 

BETHULIA, itrshix, the virgin of the Lord; 
from Vina bethul, a virgin, and rrjah, the Lord. 

BETHULIA, a city celebrated for its siege by 
Holofcrnes, at which he was killed by Judith, 
Judith vi. 7. Probably the Bethel, or Bethuel, 
whereof we have been speaking. 


But it may be objected, how can this be reconciled 
with Judith, iv. 3 ; vii. 3; which says, that Be- 
thulia was near Dothaim and Esdraelon, cities in 
the great plain, and country round about, very 
remote from Bethulia. I answer, that, in this 
place, the author of the book of Judith describes 
the march of Holofernes’ army, and the camp 
which he left when he broke up to go and under¬ 
take the siege of Bethulia; not the camp of 
which he took possession, when he set down be¬ 
fore this place. Vide Judith. 

BETHZAIDA, a city beyond Jordan, on the sea 

. of Tiberias, almost in the place where the Jordan 
enters that sea. Philip the Tetrareh enlarged 
and adorned Bethzaida, and called it Julius. 
Josephus notices, particularly, that Bethzaida 
was in the Gaulonitis, and on the other side Jor¬ 
dan, Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. 3. A de Bello, lib. ii. 
cap. 13. but some have thought, that Bethzaida 
w as west, and not east, of the sea of Tiberias. 

Bethzaida is not known by the name of Julius in 
the New Testament. The apostles Peter, An¬ 
drew, and Philip were of tliis city, Mark viii. 
22 . Our Saviour was here frequently; he cured 
a blind man, and wrought many miracles here ; 
but the inhabitants were not benefited by his in¬ 
structions, nor by his miracles, which induced 
him to say, “ Wo unto thee, Chorazin, wo unto 
thee Bethzaida; for if the mighty works which 
have been done in you, had been done in Tyre 
and Sidon, they had, a great while ago, re¬ 
pented, sitting in sack-cloth, and ashes !” Luke 
x. 13. 

BETH-ZECIIA, Btj^/9, the house of chains, or fet¬ 
ters; from ppi % akak, to bind, to tie in chains : 
otherwise, according to the Syriac and Hebrew, 
the house on the farther side. 

BETH-ZECHA, the same, probably, as Bezek, 
or Bazek, Bassacli, &c. 

BETH-ZUR, mnva, the house of the rock ; from 
nx tsur : otherwise, the habitation of strength, or 
of the fortress; from hvd metsor : otherwise, 
the hous e of the band ; from ny tzarar, to bind. 

BETH-ZUR, or Bethsura, a fortress of great con¬ 
sequence, principally in the time of the Macca¬ 
bees. Rehoboam king of Judah, fortified it, 

2 Chron. xi. 7. Lysias, regent of Syria, under 
young Antiochus, the son ofAntiochus Epiphanes, 
besieged Bethzur with an army of 60,000 foot, 
and 5000 horse. Judas Maccabeus coming to 
succour the place, Lysias was obliged to raise the 
siege, 1 Maec. iv. 28; vi. 7. Judas put his 
army to flight, and afterward, making the best 
use of the arms and booty found in the enemy’s 
camp, the Jews became stronger, and more form¬ 
idable than they had heretofore been. 

Bethzur belonged to Judah, Josh. xv. 38. It lay op¬ 
posite to South Edom, and defended the passages 
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into Judea from thence. We read, 2 Mace. xi. 

5. that Bethzur was live furlongs from Jerusa¬ 
lem; but this is a visible mistake. Eusebius 
places it twenty miles, or seven leagues, from 
Jerusalem, in the way toward Hebron. At the 
foot of mount Bethzur is a fountain, shown as 
that wherein queen Candace’s eunuch was bap¬ 
tized. Euseb. A Hicron. in locis, voce Bethzur. 
Ita alij plerique. 

BETONIM, tnaa, /Berowiju, nut trees, or turpentine- 
trees : otherwise, bellies; from jo3 beten. 

BETONIM, a city of Gad, toward the north of 
this tribe, bordering on Manasseh, Josh. xiii. 26. 

BETROTHING, vide Marriages. 

BEZAI, '03, he that despises ; from did bus. 

BEZAI, 'S3, 0<wa«, eggs; from r3 betz, an egg: 
otherwise, muddy ; from S3 batz, mud. 

BEZALEEL, Wwj, in the shadow of God; from 
the preposition 3 beth, in, and Yw tsalal, shadow , 
and Sk el, God. 

BEZEK, p?3, lightning: otherwise, in the chains 
or fetters; from the preposition 3 beth, in, and 
ppi zakak, to chain. 

BEZEK, or Beseca, or Bezeka, or Bezaka, or 
Bezecath, vide Adonibezek. Saul, before lie 
marched against Jabcsh Gilead, reviewed his 
army at Bezek, 1 Sam. xi. 8. Eusebius says, 
there are two cities of this name near one an¬ 
other, seven miles from Siehem, in the way to 
Scythopolis. We are of opinion, that Bezek, or 
Bczekat, was indeed situated somewhere near 
the passage of the river Jordan, which was at 
Scythopolis, or thereabouts. 

BEZER, 1X3, (dcurcif, 1 Mace. v. 26. fortification, 
or vintage; from 3X3 batzar: otherwise, to cut, 
to take away, to defend, to hinder; fiom the 
same: otherwise, in anguish, or distress; from 
the preposition 3 beth, in, and -to tzarar. 

BEZER, or Bozra, or Rostra, a city beyond Jor¬ 
dan, given by Moses to the tribe of Reuben : this 
town was designed by Joshua to be a city of ref¬ 
uge ; it was given to the Levitcs of Gershom’s 
family. When Scripture mentions Bezer, it adds, 
in the wilderness, because it lay in Arabia Deser- 
ta, and the eastern part of Edom, eneompassed 
with deserts. 

Eusebius places Bozra twenty-fonr miles from Ad- 
raa, or Edrai. This city is sometimes said to be¬ 
long to Reuben, sometimes to Moab, and some¬ 
times again to Edom; because, as it was a fron¬ 
tier town to these three provinces, it was occa¬ 
sionally in the hands of one party, and then was 
taken by another. The bishops of Bostra, sub¬ 
scribed the decrees of several councils. It is some¬ 
times in the land of Gilead, sometimes in the Tra- 
chonitis, at others, again, in the Anranids, but 
most frequently in Arabia, or Idumea. 
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[It is probable, there were other cities of this name J 
the sound of the name resembles greatly that of 
Bassorah, or Bazra, a city in the East, situated 
on the Euphrates, toward the mouth of that 
river. Though this city may not be so ancient, 
as to be the subject of the threatenings of Isa¬ 
iah and Jeremiah, yet it may be a successor to 
one of the same name: and such an one might 
be reckoned in Arabia.] 

BEZETH, a city on this side Jordan, which Bac- 
chides surprised, and threw all the inhabit¬ 
ants into a great pit; probably the Bezecath of 
1 Macc. vii. 19. 

BEZETHA, or Betzeta, a division, or district of 
Jerusalem, situated on a mountain, encompassed 
with good walls; being, as it were, a new city 
added to the old. Betzeta was north of Jerusa¬ 
lem, and the temple. Fide Besetha. 

BIBLE, from the Greek /&Cao?, biblos, a book. 
We give this name to our collection of sacred 
writings, and call it the bible, or the book, 
by way of eminence and distinction. The He¬ 
brews call it mikra, mp3, lesson, lecture, or scrip¬ 
ture. They acknowledge only twenty-two books 
as canonical, which they place in the following 
order: 

ORDER OF THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE, AC¬ 
CORDING TO THE HEBREWS. 

THE LAW. 

I. Genesis, in Hebrew, Bereschith; in the beginning’. 

3. Exodus, in Hebrew, Veelle Sehemoth ; thete are the names- 

3. Leviticus, in Hebrew, Vaiikra; and he called. 

4. N umbers, in Hebrew, Baramidbar; in the detert. 

5. Deuteronomy, in Hebrew, Elle haddebarira; thete are the wordt. 

THE FIRST PROPHETS. 

6. Joshua. 

7. Judges. 

8. Samuel I. and II. of which they make but one book. 

9. Kings I. and II. of thete they make but one book. 

THE LATTER PROPHETS. 

10. Isaiah, 

II. Jeremiah, and Baruch. 

13. Ezekiel. 

13. The twelve mailer Prophett make but one book, viz. Hosea, 

Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakknk, 

Zcphaniah, Haggai, Zachariah, Malachi. 

THE SACRED BOOKS; OR, HAGIOGRAPHA. 

14. The Psalms. Thete they divide into Jive bookt. 

15. The Proverb*. 

16. Job. 

17. Solomon’s Song. The Jews place the Lamentations, and the 
book of Ruth, after the Song of Solomon. 

18. Ecclesiastes. 

19. F.sther. 

30. Daniel. 

SI. Ezra and Nehemiah. 

S3. The two bookt of Chronicles, 
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CATALOGUE OF THE SACRED WRITINGS: AS 
RECEIVED BY THE JEWS ; FROM ORIGEN, 
TOM I. EDIT. HUET. 

THE BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

1. Genesis. 

2. Exodus. 

3. Leviticus. 

4. Numbers. 

5. Deuteronomy. 

6. Joshua. 

7. Judges and Ruth. 

8. The First and Second Book of Samuel. 

S ). The First and Second Book of Kings. 

10. The First and Second Book of Chronicles. 

1 1. The First and Second Book of Esdras. 

12. The Psalms. 

13. The Book of Proverbs. 

14. Ecclesiastes. 

15. Solomon’s Song. 

16. Isaiah. 

17. Jeremiah, with the Lamentations, and the Epis¬ 

tle to the Captives. 

18. Ezekiel. 

19. Daniel. 

20. Job. 

21. Esther. 

22. The smaller Prophets. 

THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

The Gospel of St. Matthew. 

The Gospel of St. Mark. 

The Gospel of St. Luke, 

The Gospel of St. John. 

The Acts of the Apostles. 

THE EFISTLES OF ST. PAUL. 

To the Romans. 

The First to the Corinthians. 

The Second to the Corinthians. 

To the Galatians. 

To the Ephesians. 

To the Philippians. 

To the Colossi ans. 

The First to the Thessalonians. 

The Second to the Thessalonians. 

The First to Timothy. 

The Second to Timothy. 

To Titus. 

To Philemon. 

To the Hebrews. 

CATHOLIC, OR GENERAL EPISTLES, 

The Epistle of St. James. 

The First Epistle of St. Peter. 

The Second Epistle of St. Peter. 

The First Epistle of St. John. 

The Second Epistle of St. John. 

The Third Epistle of St John. 

The Epistle of Jude. 

The Revelations of St John. 

TOl. I. 32 


The books of the Old Testament were written for 
the most part in Hebrew. Some places of Es¬ 
dras and Daniel, are written in Chaldee. 

The books of the New Testament were all written 
in Greek, except, perhaps, Matthew, if that was 
first written in Hebrew, i. e. Syriac, the language 
then spoke in Judea. It is disputed whether 
Mark wrote in Greek or Latin, and whether the 
Epistle to the Hebrews was not first written in 
Hebrew : but we think, that these books were 
originally composed in Greek. See their arti¬ 
cles. 

Books cited in the Old Testament, and supposed 
to be lost, are, 1 . the “ Book of the Righteous, or 
Jasher,” Josh. x. 13. and 1 Sam. xvii. 18; 2. the 
“ Book of the Wars of the Lord,” Numb. xxl. 
14 ,* 3. the “ Annals of the Kings of Jadah and 
Israel .” The authors of these annals, were the 
prophets who lived at the time. We have like¬ 
wise only a part of Solomon’s 3000 Proverbs, 
and his 1005 Songs, 1 Kings, iv. 32, 33. and 
none of his writings on Natural History, &c. 
It is questioned, whether we have the Lamenta¬ 
tions which Jeremiah composed on the death of 
Josiah, king of Judah ; because the taking of 
Jerusalem, and the destruction of that city by 
Nebuchadnezzar, seem to be the subjects of 
those which we have of this prophet. 

Book of the IVars of the Lord. This book is cit¬ 
ed by Moses, Numb. xxi. 14. « What he did in 
the Bead Sea, and in the brooks of Arnon,” &c. 
The Book of the Wars of the Lord, related some 
particulars which happened when the Hebrews 
passed this brook. 

Inquiry has been made, what this Book of the 
Wars of the Lord was ; some think it was a 
work of greater antiquity than Moses, contain¬ 
ing a recital of wars, which the Israelites had 
carried on in Egypt, or out of Egypt, before 
their Exodus under Moses. IndeedV it is most 
natural to quote a book, which is more ancient 
than the author who is writing, particularly in 
support of any extraordinary and miraculous 
fact. The Hebrew of this passage is perplex¬ 
ed : “ As it is written in the Book of the Wars 
of the Lord; at Vaheb, in Suphah ; and in the 
brooks of Arnon,” &c. We do not know who, 
or what, this Vaheb is. M. Boivin the Elder, 
thought it meant some prince, who had the gov¬ 
ernment of the country, and was defeated by the 
Israelites before they came out of Egypt: oth¬ 
ers think, Vaheb was a king of Moab, overcome 
by Sihon, king of the Amorites. 

Grotius, instead of Vaheb, reads Moab, and trans¬ 
lates it, « Sihon beat Moab at Suphah.” I should 
rather read Zared, instead of Vaheb, after this 
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manner: “ As it is written in the book of the 
wars of the Lord, the Hebrews came from Za- 
red, and encamped at Suphali, and about the 
stream of ttie brook of Arnon,” &c. Zared we 
know, Numb. xxi. 12,13; from whence they came 
to Suphah, which, too, is mentioned, Deut. i. 1; 
and, perhaps, Numb. xxii. 36. From hence they 
came to the brook of Arnon, which flows down 
to At, the capital city of the Moabites. This 
is cited very seasonably in this place, to confirm 
what is said in the preceding verses. Zared 
may easily be made from r aheb , in the Hebrew; 

naioa am n* elh raheb besuphah .nsiaa 

tit nx elh zared besuphah . 

Others are of opinion, that the “ Book of the 
Wars of the Lord,” is the book of Numbers it¬ 
self, wherein this passage is cited ; or that of 
Joshua, or the Judges; they translate, “It is 
said in the recital of the wars of the Lord,” &c. 
Others, that this narration of the wars of the 
Lord is contained in the hundred and thirty- 
fifth, and the hundred and thirty-sixth Psalms: 
others, that the “ Book of the Wars of the 
Lord,” and the “ Book of Jasher,” referred to. 
Josh. x. 13. are the same. Cornelius a Lapide 
conjectures, that this citation is added to the text 
of Moses, and that the “ Book of the Wars of 
the Lord,” related the wars of the Israelites, 
under Moses, Joshua, the Judges, &e. and, 
therefore, was later than Moses. Lastly, it 
may be said, that Moses either wrote himself, 
or procured to be written, a book, wherein he 
related all the wars of the Lord. This book 
was continued under the Judges and tbe Kings, 
and was called Annals; and from these annals 
were composed those sacred books, which con¬ 
tain the histories of tbe Old Testament: this 
“ Book of the Wars of the Lord” is not now in 
being; yet we have no reason to doubt of its 
authenticity. 

“ The Book of Jasher, or the Upright .” This is 
cited Joshua x. 13. and 2 Sam. i. 18. Tbe same 
difficulties are proposed concerning tills, as con¬ 
cerning the former. “ Is not this written in 
the book of Jasher? So the sun stood still in 
the midst of heaven, and hasted not to go dow n 
about a whole day.” There is great diversity 
of opinions concerning this book; some think 
it to be the same with that of the Wars of 
the Lord ; others, that it is the “ Book of Gen¬ 
esis,” which contains the lives of the patriarchs, 
and other good men; others, the “ Books of 
Moses.” 

But the opinion which seems most probable is, that 
there were from the very beginning personsamong 
the Hebrews, who were employed in writing the 
annals of their nation, and the memorable events 


in it. These annals were lodged in the temple, 
or tabernacle, whither on occasion, recourse was 
had to them. Therefore, the “ Book of the 
Wars of the Lord,” the “ Book of Days, or 
Chronicles,” and the “ Book of Jasher, or the 
Bighteous,” are, properly speaking, the same, 
but differently denominated, acconling to the 
differences of times. Before there were kings 
over the Hebrews, these records might be en¬ 
titled, the “ Book of the Wars of the Lord,” or 
the “ Book of Jasher, or Right.” After the 
reign of Saul, they might be called the “ Book 
of the Chronicles of the Kings of Israel, or, of 
Judah.” Grotius is of opinion, that this book 
was a triumphant song, made purposely to cele¬ 
brate the success of Joshua, and the prodigy at¬ 
tending it. M. Dupin declares for this opinion, 
as most probable, because, 1. the words cited by 
Joshua, are poetical expressions not very proper 
for liistorical memoirs: 2. because a book under 
the same title, is referred to in Samuel, where 
David’s song is repeated on the death of Saul 
and Jonathan. 2 Sam. i. 18. Dissert. Prelimin. 
sur la Bible, lib. i. cap. 3. 

[But, may not these opinions coincide, if we sup¬ 
pose this book contained a collection of pieces of 
poetry, made on occasion of remarkable events ?— 
In tbis view, the appeal to the Book of Jasher 
for a copy of David’s Ode, called “ The Bow,” 
is very pertinent. Might it not contain the 
Songs of Moses, of Deborah, &c. May Jasher, 
“ the Upright,” signify the standard —au¬ 
thentic book ? Jlde Fragment, No. 116. Dr. 
Geddes “ New Transl.” will not allow that 
Josh. x. 13. is a quotation. I think it clearly a 
quotation.] 

It is disputed, whether the citation from the book 
of Jasher, were inserted by Joshua himself, or 
by those who digested his memoirs, and arrang¬ 
ed his book in the form we now find it. It is cred¬ 
ible, that this passage might be inserted after¬ 
ward ; we may easily observe, that the book of 
Joshua has received some additions. 

“ The book of Chronicles, or Days,” in Hebrew, 
Deberi Jamim, D'n' "iai. This book contained 
the annals and journals, written by public re¬ 
corders, in the kingdoms of Israel and Judah; 
these memoirs, or journals, arc not now in being, 
but are cited very frequently in the books of 
Kings and Chronicles, which are abstracts chief¬ 
ly frem such old memoirs, and records, as iri all 
probability, were subsisting after the return of 
the Jews from the Babylonish captivity. The 
authors w ere generally prophets. 

B1BLUS, a city of Phoenicia, vide Byblos. 

BICHRI, or Bochri, ’-oa, first-born, or 

first-fruits; from naa becor: otherwise, in the 
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ram, or the sheep; from the preposition a belli, 
in, and from -o car, a ram. 

BICI1RI, the father of Sheba, who rebelled against 
David, 2 Sam. xx. i, 2, &c. 

BIDKAR, ipaa, (3«j0e«p; in compunction, or in 
sharp pain, in the wound; from the preposition 
a beth, and ipn dakar, to pierce. 

BIDKAR, captain of the guards to Jehu, king of 
Israel, 2 Kings, ix. 25. 

BIGTHAN, or Bagatha, |rua, nrua: in the press ; 
from the preposition a beth, in, and ru gath, a 
press: a Persian, or Median name. 

BIGTHAN, an officer to king Ahasuerus (or Da¬ 
rius, son of Hystaspes) who, having conspired 
against the king, was discovered by Mordecai, 
Esth. ii. 21. Bigthan, or Bagathan, is not very 
different from Bagoas, which signifies an eunuch. 
The Chaldee, and some copies of the lxx imply, 
that Bigthan, and Teresh his companion, con¬ 
spired against the king, because they feared the 
future elevation of Mordecai, the queen’s uncle. 

BIGVAI, ’ua: in my body; from the preposition 
a beth, in, and the affix ’ i, my, and u gav, body: 
otherwise, in the nation; from ’u goi: or, ac¬ 
cording to the Syriac, within. 

I. BIGVAI, and his children, returned from Baby¬ 
lon, with Zcrubbabel, Ezra ii. 2, 24. 

II. Bigvai, returned from Babylon with Ezra, 
Ezra viii. 14. 

BILDAD, nVa: old friendship ; from V 73 balal, 
old, and an dod, friendship, or breast; from the 
same: otherwise, old motion; from balal, old, 
and m dadah, to move, stir, or walk. 

BILDAD. the Shuhite, one of Job’s friends, de¬ 
scended from Sbuah, the son of Abraham and 
Keturah. Shuah’s family lived in Arabia De- 
serta, east of the Holy Land. 

BILEAM, dj?*73, vide Balaam. 

BILEAM, a city of Manasseh, on the other side 
Jordan ; given to theLevites of Kohath’s family, 
1 Cliron. vi. 70. 

BILGAH, ruSa, vide Bsioi. 

BELGAH, principal of the fifteenth band of priests, 
established by David, 1 Chron. xxiv. 14. 

BILHAH, or Bala, nnSa, or nba, or (ia,h*K: 

who is old: otherwise, troubled, or confused; 
from V 73 balal : otherwise, which spreads itself; 
from nSa balah. 

BILHAH, Rachel’s handmaid, given by her to 
her husband Jacob, that through her means, she 
might have children. Bilhah had Dan and 
Naphtali. Vide Adoption. 

BILHAN, jnVa, C*A**ji*.• old, or troubled ; from 
Y?a balal. 

BILnAN, son of Jediael, and father of Jeush, 
1 Chron. vii. 10. 

BILSHAN, {is^a, SoiKeurw: in the tongue; from 
32# 


the preposition a beth, in, and ft? 1 ? loshon a 
tongue : otherwise, calumny; from [©lb loshen, 
to backbite : otherwise, oldness of the tooth, or 
old ivory ; from n*73 belah, to be old, and \v shen, 
a tooth, or ivory. 

BIMHAL, *77103: in circumcision, in confusion, in 
mixtures; from the preposition a beth, in, and 
*7riD mahal, to mix, to confound : or, from *?io 
mul, to circumcise. 

To BIND and loose, is a figurative expression de¬ 
rived from carrying of burdens, i. e. confirming 
or removing a burden of the mind. It is taken in 
Scripture for condemning and absolving, Matth. 
xvi. 19 : “I will give unto you the key of the 
kingdom of heaven, and whatsoever ye shall 
bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven ; and 
whatsoever ye shall loose on earth, shall be 
loosed in heaven.” Vide Fragment, No. 174. 

Binding and loosing, in the language of the Jews, 
expressed permitting, or forbidding, or judicially 
declaring any thing to be permitted, or forbid¬ 
den. In the promotion of their doctors, they put 
keys into their hands, with these words: “ Re¬ 
ceive t he power of binding and loosing;” whence 
the allusion, “Ye have taken away the key of 
knowledge,” Luke xi. 52. 

“ I am not come to unloose the law, but to com¬ 
plete it,” says our Saviour, Matth. v. 17, i. e. as 
in our translation, “ not to destroy the law, but 
to perfect it.” The religion of Jesus has per¬ 
fected the law of Moses, has discovered the true 
spirit of it, has unfolded its secret meanings, and 
has accomplished all its figures: if it has also 
abrogated some of its ceremonial institutions, it 
is only for the purpose of accommodating man¬ 
kind at large, and of making the essential prin¬ 
ciples of it to be the better observed. 

To bind, is used for putting in bonds, and in pris¬ 
on. “ We are come to bind Samson”—.to make 
him our prisoner, Judg. xv. 10. 

“ To bind the law upon one’s hand for a sign 
to wear it like a bracelet on one’s arm, Deut. 

vi. 8. This was probably meant figuratively, 
implying an intimate acquaintance with its pre¬ 
cepts ; but the Jews took it literally, and bound 
parts of the law about their wrists. Vide Phy¬ 
lacteries. Prov. vi. 21. “ Bind my precepts 
about thine heart, tie them about thy neck.”— 

vii. 3. “ Bind my commandments upon thy fin¬ 
gers, and write them upon the table of thine 
heart.” lsai. viii. 16. “ Bind up the testimony, 
seal the law,” is to be understood in another 
sense. Seal what thou hast been writing, bind 
it about with thread or riband, and set thy seal 
upon it:—for closure and confirmation of its 
contents; to witness thy confidence in its verac¬ 
ity, and tby expectation of its completion. 
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It is saiil, Daniel was the most learned of the 
Magi, interpreters of dreams, &c. for showing 
(i. e. explaining) hard sentences, and dissolving 
of doubts —(Heb. |"op» untying of knots, 

vide Fragment, No. 174.) —also, chap. v. 16. 
where loosing things which were bound, is used 
as expressing—the explanation of things con¬ 
cealed. 

BINE A, nyj3: in motion; from the preposition 3 
beth, in, and jnj nuah, to move. 

B1NNUI, 'lja, GxYtli; from banah, to build, or bun, 
to understand: filiation, or in my habitation; 
from a in, m3, navah, lodging, and the pronoun 
' i, my. 

BINNUI, an Israelite, who separated from his 
wife, married contrary to the law, Ezra x. 30. 

BIRD, or Fowl. It has been disputed, whether 
birds came originally out of the earth, or out of 
the water; and whether as to the use of them, 
on fast days, they may be placed among fishes; 
or, whether they are really tiesh-meat, as much 
as quadrupeds ? Moses, speaking of the creation 
of birds, says, Gen. i. 20. •• Let the waters pro¬ 
duce living fishes, and fowls upon the earth, un¬ 
der the firmament of heaven.” The Hebrew 
runs thus: “ Let the waters produce creeping 
things that have light, and let the birds fly over 
the earth.” This does not clearly prove, that 
fowls proceeded from the waters. Chap. ii. 19. 
seems to intimate, that birds are from the earth: 
“ Out of the ground the Lord God formed every 
beast of the field, and every fowl of the air.” 
That the use of fowl is allowable on fast days, 
it manifestly wrong; since fowls by their deli¬ 
cacy, are evidently contrary to the spirit of fast¬ 
ing, which is abstinence, and mortification. 

The opinion that birds proceeded from the water, 
seems to be founded on Scripture; 1. Moses re¬ 
lates in the same place, Gen. i. 20. the creation 
of fish and of fowl; 2. He says nothing of fowls 
on the sixth day, where he relates the produc¬ 
tion of terrestrial creatures, verses 24, 25; 
3. In the recapitulation of the works of the fifth 
day, verse 21, he says, “God created fishes, 
which the waters brought forth abundantly after 
their kind, and every w inged fowl, according to 
their species4. He says, that God blessed 
wiiat he had created the fifth day, and said “ to 
the fishes. Multiply, and fill the waters in the 
seas : and to the fowl. Multiply on the earth.” 
The fathers, and the generality of interpreters 
therefore have believed, that fishes and fowls 
had the same origin, being created the same day. 

Biros, of kinds clean or unclean, consult Levit. xi. 
13—24. and Dent. xiv. 11, &c. we have said 
something of each, under their proper articles. 


Birds were offered in sacrifice on many occasions: 
in the sacrifices for sin, he who had not a lamb, 
or a kid, Levit. v. 7, 8. “ might oiler two tur¬ 
tles, or two young pigeons, one for a sin-offer¬ 
ing, the other for a burnt-offering; these he 
presented to the priest, who offered that first 
which was for the sin-offering, and wrung off the 
head from the neck, but did not divide it asun¬ 
der : the other, he was to offer for a burnt-offer¬ 
ing, according to the manner.” Moses relates 
more at length, Levit. i. 14, 15,16. the manner 
of the sacrifice of fowls: the priest took that 
which was appointed for the burnt-offering, 
“ brought it unto the altar, wrung off his bead, 
and burnt it on the altar ; the blood thereof he 
wrung out at the side of the altar: and he pluck¬ 
ed away his crop with his feathers, and cast it 
beside the altar, on the cast part, by the place 
of the ashes; and he clave it with the wings 
thereof, but did not divide it asunder; aud he 
burnt it on the altar, on the w ood that was upon 
the fire.” 

Some interpreters insist, that the head of the bird 
was pulled off; others, that there was only an 
opening made with the larger finger nails, be¬ 
tween the head and the throat, without separat¬ 
ing entirely the head from the body. The text 
docs not intimate what was done with the head, 
if it was separated. It is observed, when Abra¬ 
ham offered birds, Gen. xv. -lO. for a burpt -offer¬ 
ing, he did not divide them, but placed them en¬ 
tire on the other victims. In other places, where 
Moses speaks of the sacrifice of birds, he does 
not command the head to be plucked off. Vide 
Levit. v. 7, 8. When a man who had been smit¬ 
ten with a leprosy, was healed, he came to the 
entrance of the camp of Israel, and the priest 
went out to inspect him, whether he were en¬ 
tirely cured, Levit. xiv. 5, 6. After this inspec¬ 
tion, the leprous person came to the door of the 
tabernacle, and offered two living sparrows, or 
two birds, (pure birds, i. e. whereof it was law¬ 
ful to cat) he made a wisp with branches of ce¬ 
dar and hyssop, tied together with a thread, or 
scarlet riband; he filled an earthen pot with 
running water, that the blood of the biid might 
be mingled with it: then the priest dipping the 
bunch of hyssop and cedar into the water, sprin¬ 
kled with it the leper who was healed; after 
which, he let loose the living sparrow (or bird) 
to fly where it would. 

In Palestine, dead bodies were sometimes left ex¬ 
posed to birds of prey, as appears from Scrip¬ 
ture : but, generally, they were buried in the 
evening; even criminals were taken down from 
the gauows. 
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Moses, to inspire the Israelites with humanity, or¬ 
ders, if they find a bird’s nest, not to take the 
dam with the young, but to suffer the old one to 
fly away, and to take the young only; that, says 
he, “ it may be well with thee, that thou mayest 
prolong thy days.” 

It appears, that the ancients hunted birds; Baruch, 
iii. 17. speaking of the kings of Babylon, says, 
“ They had their pastime with the fowls of the 
air.” Daniel tells Nebuchadnezzar, that “ God 
had made the fowls of the air subject to him,” 
Dan. iii. 38.—mueh as the art of hawking was 
formerly in great repute .in England, as it con¬ 
tinues to.be in some parts abroad. 

The prophets speak often of birds of passage, of 
the swallow, and of the stork, ..that return to 
their habitation. God says, that he will recal 
hiseaptive people like a bird from a far country. 

The Lord speaking of his people, says, “ Mine 
heritage is unto me, as a speckled bird; the birds 
round about are against her : come ye, assemble 
all ye beasts of the field, come to devour.” Jer¬ 
emiah xii. 9, 10. [A speckled, or striped bird, 
i. e. unnaturally speckled, or striped, as if by 
having been dyed: it being very .conformable to 
the nature of birds, that such an appearance 
should draw together the neighbouring birds (as 
an owl does by day-light) and that they should 
molest and injure the sufferer, often fatally. 
Calmet, however, takes the idea directly con¬ 
trary, saying,] a Chaldee word nearly related, 
signifies to dip, or stain: [q. may the idea import 
here, a hind stained, sprinkled with her own 
blood ?] The Hebrew may be literally translated 
thus : “ Is not mine heritage as a speckled bird, 
is it not with respect to me, a bird shut up ? 
(one of the most beautiful birds for a cage.) Nev¬ 
ertheless, have I not given it to the beasts of 
prey ?” Some translate the Hebrew—Is not 
mine heritage become like an hyena against me ? 
Is not all mine heritage filled with wild beasts ?” 
This is the translation of Bochart, and of x.xx. 
Bochart. de Animal Sacr. tom. i. lib. iii. cap. 11. 
who justly observes, that the original will bear 
the sense of a striped wild beast, or fierce hyena. 
[The Heb. O'p [oif/i] may signify simply, “ the 
rusher,” or, who rushes forward fiercely: so 
may apply either to bird, or wild beast: in con¬ 
firmation of this rendering, it is remarked, that 
this agrees well with the foregoing verse, wherein 
the heritage is compared to a yelling lion—but 
may it not be said, that the prophet having taken 
one metaphor from wild beasts, now selects an¬ 
other from among birds? It is notorious, that an 
owl by day-light is followed and provoked by num¬ 
bers, even of the smaller birds. May then this 


expression signify a bird streaked, wounded, and 
sprinkled with its own Mood, surrounded by en¬ 
emies, who, themselves, not being able complete¬ 
ly to devour her, call on the beasts of the field, 
to complete their purpose ?] 

The Hebrew word zippor, translated generally 
sparrow, is likewise taken for a small bird, and 
sometimes, for a pullet. The preacher speaking 
of old men, says, Eccles. xii. i. “ they rise up 
at the voiee of the bird,” i. e. at the crowing of 
the cock, very early. The Greek, omis, signifies 
a bird, a hen; and the translator of Origen has 
used pullet for bird. 

BIRSHA, or Bersa, pera : in evil; from the prep¬ 
osition 3 beth, in, and yen rasha, evil, malice : 
otherwise, son that beholds; from tj bar, a son, 
and nyj? shaah, to see. 

BIRSHA, king of Gomorrah, at war with Chedor- 
laomer, and his allies, Gen. xiv. 2. 

BIRZAITH, n'm son of the comer; from 33, a 
son , and nn zazah, a corner: or rather, son of 
the olive-tree; from zaith. 

BIRZAITH, son of Malchiel, 1 Chron. vii. 31. 

BI5HLAM, oSun: in peace, or in recompense ; 
from the preposition 3 beth, in, and shalom, 
peace, or recompense: otherwise, their cookery ; 
from bashal, to dress meat; and the pronoun 
o am, theirs. 

BISHLAM Mithrulath, one of the king of Persia’s 
officers on this side the Euphrates, who wrote to 
king Artaxerxes, desiring lum to forbid the Jews 
from rebuilding the temple, Ezra iv. 7. 

BISHOP, in Greek, episcopos, in Latin, episcopws, 
an overseer, one who has the inspection and di¬ 
rection of any thing. Neliemiah speaks of the 
overseer of the Levites at Jerusalem, Nehem. 
xi. 22: Uzzi had the inspection of the other 
Levites. The Hebrew, pekid, rendered episcopus, 
has the same signification. The Athenians gave 
this name to the person who presided in their 
courts of justice, and the Digest gives it to those 
magistrates who had the inspection of the bread- 
market, and other things of that nature : but the 
most common notion of the word bishop, is that 
which occurs. Acts xx. 28. and in Paul’s Epis¬ 
tles, Philipp, i. 1. where it signifies the pastor 
of a church, with others under him. 

Peter calls Jesus Christ, “ the shepherd and bishop 
of our souls,” 1 Peter, ii. 35. Paul describes the 
qualities requisite in a bishop, lTim. iii. 2$ Tit. 
i. 2, Ac. 

BITHIAH, rvn'3, 4>atS0j tx: daughter of the Lord: 
from n3 bath, a daughter, and rr iah, the 
Lord. 

BITHIAH, daughter of Pharaoh, and wife of 
Mered, 1 Chron. iv. 18. 
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BITHROX, pvo, ir*f*T£vis<r*: division; from 
its bether: otherwise, in his examination ; from 
the preposition 3 belli, in, and *>\n thwr, search, 
examination, and from the pronoun [ an, his : 
otherwise, daughter of the song; from ro bath, 
u daughter, and rm ranah, a song: or, the habi¬ 
tation of the song, or of anger, or of good, or of 
liberty. 

BITHYNIA, /3j9uvi'<*.' Gr. violent precipitation; 
from Ci*, violent, and the verb Qwu, to make 
huste. 

BITl’ER. Bitterness. “ I will send the Chaldeans 
against you, that bitter nation ,” Hab. i. “ Take 
care, lest people who are bitter of soul, Judg. 
xviii. 15. amariunimo (Vulgate, animo concitati) 
run upon thee.” David, in his flight, 2 Sam. xvii. 
was accompanied with men bitter of soul, or 
chafed in their minds, as a bear bereaved. The 
energy of these expressions is sufficiently discern¬ 
ible; denoting vexation, anger, fury. Some¬ 
times bitterness of soul signifies only grief. Thus, 
Hannah, the mother of Samuel, was in bitterness 
of soul, 1 Sam. i. 10. Elisha’s landlady, whose 
son was dead, 2 Kings, iv. 29. “ her soul is vex¬ 
ed, or bitter, within her.” 

The waters of jealousy, which women suspected of 
adultery, were obliged to drink, are called bitter 
7vater8, Numb. xv. “ Bitter envying’' in James 
iii. denotes mortal and permanent hatred. King 
Hezekiah, in his hymn, says, Isaiah xxxviii. 17. 
that “ in the midst of his peace, he was attacked 
with great bitterness,” a very dangerous disease. 

BITUMEN, a fat, combustible, oily matter, found 
in many places, particularly about Babylon, and 
in Judea, in the lake Asplialtites, or the Dead 
Sea, vide Asphaltites. Noah coated over the 
ark with bitumen, Gen. vi. 14; the builders of 
the tower of Babel used bitumen for a cement, 
Gen. xi. 3. The little vessel wherein Moses was 
exposed, near the banks of the river Nile, was 
daubed over with bitumen. Exod. ii. 3. 

BIZT11A, ann: contempt; from nt3 bazah: oth¬ 
erwise, spoil,* from n3 bazaz: otherwise, in the 
olive; from the preposition 3 beth,in, andrn zaith, 
olive, or olive-tree; a Persian word. I take it 
to be the same as Bagatha, or Bagoas. 

BLASPHEMY. A man is guilty of blasphemy, 
when he speaks of God, or his attributes, inju- 
riously; when he ascribes such qualities to him, 
as do not belong to him, or robs him of those 
which do. The law sentences blasphemers to 
death, Levit. xxiv. 12, 16. Whosoever heard 
another blaspheming, and witnessed his offence, 
laid his hand on the criminal’s head, to express 
that he was to bear the whole blame and pun¬ 


ishment of his crime. The guilty person w as 
led out of the city, and stoned. 

BLASTUS, BAoko f : Gr. one that sprouts and 
brings forth. 

BLIND. Blindness is sometimes taken for a real 
privation of sight, sometimes for dimness of 
sight; so the blindness of the man in the gospel, 
who was born blind, and that of Tobit were real: 
they had truly no sight. The men of Sodom, 
who endeavoured to find Lot’s door, and could 
not, Gen. xix. 11. and Paul, during the three 
first days of his being at Damascus, Acts ix. 9. 
lost the use of their sight only for a time; the 
offices of their eyes were suspended. The ixx 
well represents the situation of the inhabitants of 
Sodom, by saying they were struck, aorasia, q.d. 
avidentia, with an inability of seeing, sightless. 
Vide Fragments, No. 189,190, &c. 

Moses says, Levit. xix. 14. “ Thou shalt not put 
a stumbling-block before the blind,” which may 
be understood literally, or figuratively ; as if 
Moses recommended that charity and instruction 
should be shown to them who want light and 
counsel, or to those who are in danger of going 
wrong, to instruct the ignorant, &c. Moses says, 
also, Deut. xxvii. 18. “ Cursed be he whomak- 
etb the blind to wander out of his waywhich 
may also be taken in the same manner. 

The Jebusites, to insult David, who besieged Jeru¬ 
salem, mocked him, saying, 2 Sam. v. 6. “ Thou 
shalt not come in hither, except thou take away 
the blind and the lame,” who defend the place ; 
as if, to make their insult greater, they had 
placed people of this condition on their walls : 
or as if they desired none but the blind and the 
lame to defend their city. Jerusalem, notwith¬ 
standing this, was taken, and David punished 
those ldind and lame people who had insulted 
him, “ He smote the lame and the blind that were 
haters of David’s person .” Job says, xxix. 15. 
he had been eyes to the blind, had given good ad¬ 
vice to those who needed it, had taken pains to 
set them right, who, through want of light and 
understanding, had gone astray. Our Saviour 
almost in the same sense, says, Matth. xv. 14 .if 
the blind lead the blind, they will bothfall into the 
ditch: designing to describe the presumption of 
the Pharisees, who, blind as they were in the 
wavs of God, yet pretended to lead others. He 
tells them, John ix. 40, 41. that he came into 
the world, that “ they who see not might see, 
and that they who see might be made blind.” 
The Pharisees perceiving that this alluded to 
them, replied, “Are we blind also?” He an¬ 
swered them, “ If ye were blind (naturally, or 
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inevitably, or did you acknowledge your igno¬ 
rance) ye should have no sin; but now ye say, 
we see, therefore your sin remaineth.” 

A principal character of the Messiah predicted in 
the prophets, is, that the blind should be en¬ 
lightened by him, Isaiah xxix. 18; xxxv. 5 ; 
xlii. 16. This, therefore, Jesus Christ proposed 
to the observation of John’s disciples, who eame 
from their master, to inquire whether he were 
the person whom they expeetcd ? “ Tell John,” 
says he, “ the blind see,” &c. The evangelists 
have preserved the memory of several miracu¬ 
lous cures, wrought by our Saviour on the blind. 

Blindness of heart in the obdurate Jews, is partic¬ 
ularly noticed in the New Testament, Mark 
iii. 1. Isaiah foretold it, Isaiah vi. 9. 16. “ See 
ye indeed, but perceive not. Make the heart of 
this people fat, aud their ears heavy, and shut 
their eyes:” i. e. prophesying, tell them that 
they will be blind and obdurate, that they shall 
neither see, nor understand what is designed for 
their salvation. Vide Fragment, No. 190. 

BLOOD. God from the beginning forbade the 
eating of blood, alone, or mixed with flesh, i. e. 
creatures suffocated, or killed without discharg¬ 
ing their blood from them; because the life of 
the creature is in its blood; animal life docs so 
depend on the blood, that no creature can live 
without it. According to which notion, is Vir¬ 
gil’s expression describing the death of Rhjetus. 

Purpuream vomit ille animam. ^xeid ix. 

From hence proceed several acceptations of the 
word Mood. 

1. For life. God will require the blood of a man, he 
will punish murder in what manner soever com¬ 
mitted. His blood be upon us, let them impute 
his death to us. The voice of JL bel’s blood crieth ; 
the murder committed on him crieth for ven¬ 
geance. The avenger of blood: he who is to 
avenge murder committed on his relation. 
Numb. xxxv. 24, 27. 

2. Blood means relation. No one shall come near 
to a woman, who is near of kin to him, Lev. 
xviii. 6. “ Haman was a stranger from the Per¬ 
sian blood,” Esth. xvi. 10; he was of a foreign 
race. 

3. Blood is taken for what commonly happens to 
women, Lev. xx. 18. Qjii coierit cum mulierc in 
Jhixu menstruo,—ipsaque aperuerit fontem san¬ 
guinis sni, interficientur ambo. And, Si coierit 
cumea vir tempore sanguinismenstrualis, immun- 
dus erit septem diebus, Lev. xv. 24. Si pepererit 
masculum, triginta tribus diebus maneMt in san¬ 
guine purificatiohis suce, Lev. xii. 4. 

4. Flesh anti blood are placed in opposition to wit 
and reason. “ Flesh and blood hath not reveal¬ 


ed it unto thee, but my Father who is in heaven,” 
Matth. xvi. 17. « Flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God.” “ We wrestle not against 
flesh and blood,” against visible enemies com¬ 
posed of flesh and blood, “ but against principal¬ 
ities and powers,” &c. 1 Cor. xv. 50. 

5. Wine is called the pure blood of the grape. “Ju¬ 
dah shall wash his garments in the blood of the 
grape,” Deut. xxxii. 14; Gen. xlix. 11. 

6. The priests are established by God, to judge 
between leper and leper, between blood and 
blood ; in criminal matters, and where the life 
of man is at stake ; to determine whether the 
murder be casual, or voluntary ; whether it de¬ 
serves death or remission, &c. 

7. David said, he would not drink the blood of his 
heroes, who had exposed their lives to bring him. 
water from the w ell of Bethlehem, 1 Chron. xi. 
19. that water, which had been so near costing 
them their lives. 

8. God reserved to himself the blood of all sacrifi¬ 
ces, as being absolute master of life and death. 
The blood of animals was poured upon his altar, 
or at the foot of his altar, according to the na¬ 
ture of the sacrifice; and if the temple was too 
remote, it was poured upon the ground, and cov¬ 
ered with dust. This blood of the sacrifices in 
the Old Testament, was figurative of that blood, 
which Jesus Christ poured forth for us, for the 
forgiveness of sins. 

A man of blood: an husband of blood ; a cruel and 
sanguinary man, a husband purchased with blood, 
or who is the occasion and cause of the effusion 
of his son’s blood ; thus, Zipporah called her 
husband Moses, when she had circumcised her 
son ; others render it, “ Thou art now a husband 
to me by blood,” i. e. by the blood of the cove¬ 
nant ; by circumcision. “ To build one’s house 
with blood,” Hab. ii. 12; with oppression, and 
the blood of the unhappy. “ To wash one’s feet 
in blood,” to obtain a signal and bloody victory, 
Psal. lvii. 11. The Vulgate reads to wash his 
hands ; the Hebrew, he shall wash his feet. 

1 will visit the blood of Jezreel, I will avenge the 
blood which Jezabel hath shed there. Joel ii. 
31. “ The moon shall be changed into blood,” it 
shall appear red like blood, as it does in some 
degree, during a total eclipse. I said unto thee, 
even when thou wast in thy blood, live. I saw 
thee polluted with the blood of thy birth, and, 
notwithstanding this impurity, I gave thee life. 
His blood crieth from the ground: the land is 
drunken with blood: blood is in any one’s hands, 
upon any one’s head, &e. These expressions 
are better understood by their own particular 
energy, than by all possible comments. 
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The blood of Jesus Christ is the price of our sal¬ 
vation ; •• his blood has purchased his church,” 
Acts xx. 2S. “ We arc justified-in his blood,” 
Rom. v. 9.—Eph. i. 7. “ We have redemption 
through his hlood.” Colos. i. 14. “ By his blood 
he hath pacified all things in heaven and earth.” 
Colos. i. 20. “ By his own hlood he entered in 
once into the holy place, having obtained eternal 
redemption for us.” 

The woman haring an issue of blood, Luke viii. 43. 
is said to have had this indisposition twelve years, 
and to have spent her fortune on physicians, 
without success. She came behind our Saviour, 
and touched the border of his garment, and im¬ 
mediately her issue of blood stanched, &c. 

St. Ambrose is of opinion, that this woman was 
Martha: but Eusebius assures us, that she was 
a gentlewoman of the city of Paneas, near the 
source of Jordan, who, in acknowledgment 
of this miracle, erected a statue to our Saviour, 
which Eusebius affirms, he had seen with his 
own eyes. Sozomen and Philostorgius relate, 
that it was in being till the emperor Julian’s 
time. Vide II. Caesarea Philippi, ad fin. 

BOANERGES, Son of Thunder: a name given 
by our Saviour to the sons of Zebedee, Janies 
and John, Mark iii. 17. on the occasion, proba¬ 
bly, of their request, that he w ould call for fire 
from heaven, and destroy a certain village of the 
Samaritans, who had refused to entertain them, 
Luke ix. 63, 54. Boanerges is neither Hebrew 
nor Syriae. There is some reason to believe, 
that the Greek transcribers, instead of Banere- 
gem (oilson of thunder, or Bane-reges (t?n 
’33) son of tempest, wrote Boanerges : or, Boan¬ 
erges may be an ill way used by the Galileans, 
of pronouncing Bane-reges. 

BOAR. This taast was unclean. The prophet 
complains. Psalm lxxx. 13. that the wild boar 
of the forest had rooted up the Lord’s vine: 
which is understood either of Sennacherib, or 
Nebuchadnezzar, or Antiochus Epiphanes, who 
ravaged Judea. The Hebrew word sis, is taken 
generally for wild beasts, ride Psalm xlix. 11. 
The Syriac understands it in that place of the 
wild ass, the Chaldee of the wild cock.- 

BOCHERU, n33: his first-bom. 

BOCHERU, son of Azel, of the tribe of Benjamin, 
1 Chron. viii. 38. 

BOCHIM, the place of mourners, or of mulber¬ 
ry-trees, [or of weepings: whether wiUaws, or 
rills?] 

BODY. Au assembly or community, is called a 
body: 1 Cor. x. 17. “ A11 the faithful make but 
one body;” James says, iii. 6. the tongue pol- 
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lutes the whole body, the whole of our actions; 
or, it influences the other members of the body. 
Our Saviour says, Matth. vi. 22. “ If thine eye 

be single, thy whole body shall be full of light”_ 

if thy intentions are upright, tliy general con¬ 
duct will he agreeable to that character : or, if 
thine eye be single, if thou art liberal and benefi¬ 
cent, all thy actions will be good; at least, thou 
wilt avoid many sins, which attend avarice. 

Paul speaks of a spiritual body, in opposition to the 
animal, 1 Cor. xv. 44. The body which we an¬ 
imate, and which returns to the earth, is an an¬ 
imal body ; hut that w hich w ill rise hereaf¬ 
ter, will be spiritual, neither gross, heavy, frail, 
&c. nor subject to the wants which oppress the 
present body. 

Body is opposed to shadow, figure : “ A shadow of 
things to come, but the body is of Christ,” Co¬ 
los. ii. 17. The ceremonies of the law; the sa¬ 
cred festivals, &c. of the Jews, are figures and 
shadows, realized in Christ, and the Christian 
religion : e. gr. the Jewish passover is a figure 
of the Christian passover ; the sacrifice of the 
paschal lamb, is a shadow of the sacrifice of 
Christ. The fulness of the godhead resides bod¬ 
ily in Jesus Christ, Colos. ii. 9. really, essential¬ 
ly. God dwells in the saints, as in his temple, by 
his spirit, his light, his grace; but, in Jesus 
Christ, the fulness of the godhead dwelt, not al¬ 
legorically, figuratively, and cursorily, but really 
and essentially. The body of any thing, in the 
style of the Hebrews, is the very reality of the 
thing. The body of day, the body of purity, 
the body of death, the body of sin, signify—-broad 
day, innocence itself, &c. The body of death, 
signifies—either our mortal body, or the body 
which violently engages us in sin by concupi¬ 
scence; and which domineers in our members. 

Where the body is, there the eagles assemble, Matth. 
xxiY. 28. This is a sort of proverb used by our 
Saviour. In Job, xxxix. 30. it is said, that the 
eagle—viewing its prey from a distance—as soon 
as there is a dead body, it immediately resorts 
thither. Our Saviour compares the nation of 
the Jews to a body, by God in his wrath given 
up to birds and beasts of prey; wherever are 
Jews, there will be likewise enemies, to piUage 
them. Corpus, in good Latin authors, is some¬ 
times used to signify—a carcass, or dead body. 
Vide Eagle. 

BOETHIUS, the father of Simon; was high- 
priest of the Jews, from a.m. 3981, to 3999. 

BOHANjjm: a stone. 

BONNETS of the Hebrew priests. Vide Cidabis, 
and Priests. 
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BOOK, in Hebrew, isd sepher, in Greek, 
in Latin, liber. Several sorts of materials were 
anciently used in making books. Plates of lead 
or copper, barks of trees, bricks, stone, and 
wood, were originally employed to engrave such 
things and monuments upon, as men desired to 
transmit to posterity. Josephus, Antiq. lib. i. 
cap. S. speaks of two eolumns, one of stone, the 
other of brick, on which the children of Seth 
wrote their inventions, and their astronomical 
discoveries. Porphyry mentions pillars preserv¬ 
ed in Crete, on which were recorded the ceremo¬ 
nies practised by the Corybantes in their sacri¬ 
fices. Hesiod’s works were at first written on 
tablets of lead, in the temple of the muses in 
Bceotia. God’s laws were written on stone, and 
Solon’s laws on wooden planks. Tablets of 
wood, box, and ivoiy, were common among the 
aneients: when they were of wood only, they 
were oftentimes coated over with wax, which 
received the writing inscribed on them with the 
point of a style, or iron pen; or, what was writ¬ 
ten might be effaced by the broad end of a style. 

Afterward, the leaves of the palm-tree were used 
instead of wooden planks ; also, the finest and 
thinnest bark of trees, sucli as the Jime, the 
ash, the maple, the elm : hence, the word liber, 
which signifies the inner bark of trees, signifies 
also a book. As these barks were rolled up, to 
be more readily carried about, these rolls were 
called volumen, a volume ; a name given likewise 
to rolls of paper, or parchments. 

Paper, papyrus, is a kind of reed which grows in 
the Nile. The trunk of this plant is composed 
of several coatings, lying one on the other, which 
are taken off with a needle : they are afterward 
spread on a table, so much whereof is moisten¬ 
ed, as is equal to the size which it is intended 
the leaves of papyrus shall be of. This first bed 
of leaves is covered with a layer of fine paste, 
or with the muddy water of the Nile warmed: 
then a second bed of paper leaves is laid upon 
this paste, and the whole is left to dry in the 
sun. Such was the Egyptian papyrus, from 
whence our paper takes its name, though its 
composition be so very different from it. Yarro 
observes, and Pliny from him, that the use of 
the papyrus for writing on, was first discovered 
in Egypt, at the time of Alexander’s building 
Alexandria. To this time, the following verses 
of Lucan refer: 

Nondum flamineas Memphis contexere biblos 

Noverat, in faxii ten turn volucrcsque feraque 

Seulptaque servabant magicas animalia linguas. 

Lucan, lib. iii. 

As to the manner of preparing the papyrus for 
use, see Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. xili. cap. 11,12. 

vox. i. 33 


Gailandinus de Papyro, and Salmasius’ Com¬ 
ment on the Life of Firmus, in Yopiseus, who 
was one of the writers of the Historia Augusta. 

The kings of Egypt having collected a great libra- 
ly at Alexandria, the kings of Pergamus pro¬ 
posed to imitate their example: but the Egyp¬ 
tian monarch s, either from envy, or some other 
reason, prohibited the exportation of paper out 
of their dominions; which obliged the kings of 
Pergamus to invent [rather to improve the man¬ 
ufacture of] parchment, from thence called per - 
gamenum, or membrana, because made of the 
skin wherewith beasts and their members are 
covered. Of these leaves of vellum or parch¬ 
ment, two sorts of books were made; one sort 
was rolls composed of many leaves of vellum, 
sewed or glewed together at the end. These 
books were written on one side only, and they 
were to be unrolled before they could be read. 
The other sort was like our books at present, 
made up of many leaves fastened to one another; 
were written on both sides; and were opened 
like our books. The Jews still use rolls in their 
synagogues. Fide Fragment, No. 73, with the 
Plates. 

The ancients wrote likewise on linen. Pliny says, 
lib. xiii. cap. 11. the Parthians, even in his time, 
wrote on their clothes; and Livy, Decad. i. lib. 
iv. & x. speaks of certain books made of linen, 
lintei libri, on which the names of magistrates, 
and the history of the Roman commonwealth 
were written, and whfeh were preserved in the 
temple of the goddess Moneta. 

The paper in present use, is made of worn-out rags 
beaten small, and reduced to a pulp; the origin 
of it we are not acquainted with. We see no 
book written on this paper, which is above five 
hundred years old; and, perhaps, the most an¬ 
cient author who makes any mention of it, is 
Peter the Venerable, who speaks of paper made 
of old rags, ex rasuris veterum pannorum. F. 
Bernard de Montfaucon has treated likewise of 
cotton paper, charta hombycina, which he shews 
to have been in use above six hundred years ago. 
The origin of this paper is not very well known; 
but it is certainly of cotton, and the use of it has 
been common since the tenth century. 

Dr. Prideaux says, that this invention seems to 
have been brought into Europe from the East. 
For most of the old manuscripts in Arabic, and 
other Oriental languages, which we receive from 
thence, are written on this sort of paper, and 
some of them are certainly much more aneient 
than the times here mentioned, about this mat¬ 
ter: but we often find them written on paper 
made from a paste of silk as well as of linen. It 
is most likely the Saracens of Spain first brought 
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It out of tlie East into that country, of which 
Galicia, being a province, it might from thenee, 
according to Air. Ray, have been first brought 
into Germany. Prid. Connect. &c. p. i. b. vii. 

Book of Life , or Book of the Living, or Book of 
the Lord, It is very probable, that these descrip¬ 
tive phrases, which are frequent in Scripture, 
are taken from the custom observed generally 
in the courts of princes, of keeping a list of per¬ 
sons who are in their service, of the provinces 
w hiclt they govern, of the officers of their armies, 
of the number of their troops, and sometimes 
even of the names of their soldiers. Thus when 
Moses desires God rather to blot him out of his 
book, than to reject Israel, it is the same almost 
as Paul's expression, in some sort to be accurs¬ 
ed, Rom. ix. 3. separated from the company of 
the saints, and struck out of the Book of the 
Lord, to procure the salvation of his people. 
Vide Anathema. When it is said, that any 
one is written in the Book of lAfe, it means that 
he particularly belongs to God, is enrolled among 
the number of his friends and servants. When 
it is said, “ blotted out of the Book of Life,” 
this signifies, erased from the list of God’s 
friends and servants, like as those who are 
guilty of treachery are struck off the roll of 
officers belonging to a prince. 

In a more exalted sense, the Book of IAfe, signifies 
the Book of predestination to Glory, Faith and 
Grace : or the register of those, who through 
grace, have persevered to eternal life. 

Book of Judgment. Daniel, speaking of God’s 
judgment, says , judgment was set, and the books 
were opened. This is an allusion to what is 
practised, when a prince calls his servants to 
account. The accounts are produced, and in¬ 
quired into. It is possible he might allude also 
to a custom of the Persians, among whom it was 
a constant practice every day to write down 
what had happened, the services done for the 
king, and the rewards given to those who had 
performed them; as we see in the history of 
Ahasuerus and Mordecai. When, therefore, the 
king sits in judgment, the books are opened, he 
obliges all bis servants to reckon with him; be 
punishes those who have been failing in their 
duty, he compels those to pay who are indebted 
to him, and rewards those who have done him 
services. There w ill be, in a manner, a similar 
proceeding at the day of God’s final judgment. 

Book is sometimes put for letters, memoirs, an 
ediet, or contract; in short, the word book, in 
Hebrew, sepher, is much more extensive than 
the Latin, Uber. The letters which Rabshakeh 
delivered from Sennacherib to Jlezekiah, are 
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called a book. The English indeed, reads let • 
ter, but the xxx reads /3i/3Ai'ov, and the Hebrew 
text D"i3Dn hesepherim. So is the contract which 
Jeremiah confirmed for the purchase of a field, 
Jer. xxxii. 10. Also, Ahasuerus’ edict in favour 
of the Jews, Esth. ix. 20. Job, xxxi. 35. wishes, 
that his judge or his adversary would himself 
write his sentence, his book. The writing, like¬ 
wise, which a man gave to his wife when he di¬ 
vorced her, was called a book of divorce. 

The book sealed, mentioned Isai. xxix. 11. and the 
book sealed with seven seals, in the Revelations, 
chap. v. 1, 2, 3. are the prophecies of Isaiah 
and of John, which were written in a book, or 
roll, after the manner of the ancients, and were 
sealed ; i. e. they were unknown, enigmatical, 
obscure, mysterious, they had respect to times 
remote, and to future events, so that no knowl¬ 
edge could be derived from them, till after that 
which was foretold should happen, and the seals 
were taken off. In old times, letters, and other 
writings that were to be sealed, were first wrap¬ 
ped round with thread or fiax, and then the seal 
was applied to them. To read them, it was 
necessary to cut the thread or flax, and to break 
the seals. 

Book, or fiying roll, spoken of in Zachary, Zach. 
v. 1, 2. twenty cubits long, and ten wide, was 
one of those old rolls, composed of many skins 
or parchments, glewed or sewed together at the 
end. Though some of these (rolls) volumes 
were very long, yet none, probably, was ever 
made of such a size as this. This contained 
the curses and calamities which should befal 
the Jews. The extreme length and breadth of 
it shows the excessive enormity of their sins, 
and the extent of their punishment. 

We read Gen. i. 1. the book of the Generation of 
Adam, i. e. the history of his life ; and else¬ 
where, the book of the Generation of Noah, or 
of Jesus Christ, i. e. their history. 

Isaiah describing the effects of God’s wrath, says, 
“ The heavens shall be folded up like a book.” 
He alludes to the way among the ancients, of 
rolling up books, when they purposed to close 
them. A volume of several feet in length, was 
suddenly rolled up into a veiy small compass. 
Thus the heavens should shrink into themselves, 
and disappear, as it were, from the eyes of God, 
when his wrath should be kindled. These ways 
of speaking are figurative, and very energetic. 

It is related in the books of the Maccabees, that the 
Jews, when suffering persecution from Antiochus 
Epiphanes, laid open the book of the law, where¬ 
in the Gentiles endeavoured to find delineated 
figures of idols. Some believe, that the Jews 
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laid open before tiie Lord the sacred books, 
wherein the Gentiles had in vain sought for 
something whereby to support their idolatry; 
others think, they laid open the sacred writings, 
wherein the Gentiles were desirous to paint fig¬ 
ures of their idols:—otherwise, the Hebrews 
laid open their sacred books, wherein the Gen¬ 
tiles had sought diligently if they could not find 
some of the deities adored by the Jews, for the 
Gentiles were very uneasy on this article, some 
believing that the Jews worshipped an ass, or a 
living man, or Bacchus, or a something which 
they would not own. With some small variation 
in the Greek text, it might be translated thus: 
“ They laid open the book of the law, at the 
same time that the Gentiles consulted the im¬ 
ages of their false gods.” 

We read. Psalm xl. 7. “ In the volume, or head, 
of the book, it is written of me, I delight to do 
thy will, O my God.” St. Paul applies this pas¬ 
sage to the incarnation of Christ. Some of the 
ancient fathers explained this “ in the head of 
the book” of the book of Genesis, which imports, 
that in the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth; i. e. God created the universe 
by his Son, his word, his wisdom, which, in this 
sense, is the beginning of all things. Others, 
as Chrysostom, &e. explain it of St. John’s gos¬ 
pel, which begins with, in pr'ncipio erat verbum, 
in the beginning was the Word. The Hebrew 
reads, “ In the volume of the book it is written 
of me; i. e. in the body of the sacred writings 
in general. The Greek may receive the same 
sense. Kephulis, which is rendered caput, or 
beginning, signifies likewise a roll, a volume. 
Fide Fragment, No. 74. 

Books sacred, or canonical, vide Bible, Canon, 
and the names of the several books. 

BOOTY, spoil. Moses appoints in the law, Numb, 
xxxi. 27. that booty taken from the enemy, 
“ should be divided equally between those who 
were in the battle, and the rest of the people;” 
i. e. into two parts, the first for those who had 
been in the action, the other for the people who 
continued in the camp. 

Moses adds, “ Ye shall likewise separate the Lord’s 
share, which ye shall take out of the whole booty 
belonging to the men of war; and of every five 
bundled men, oxen, asses, or sheep, ye shall 
take one, and give it to the high-priest, because 
these are the Lord’s first fruits. As to the other 
moiety which shall belong to the children of 
Israel, who did not fight; out of every fifty men, 
oxen, asses, or sheep, or other animals whatso¬ 
ever, ye shall take one, and give it to the Le¬ 
vi tes, who have the charge of the tabernacle of 
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the Lord.” So that the share of Eleazar and of 
the priest, was much larger in proportion than 
that of any one of the twelve thousand soldiers 
who had been in action, and than that, of the 
Levites. And what was practised on this occa¬ 
sion became a law for ever after. An instance 
of this appears in what happened under David, 
after the defeat of the Amalekites, who had 
plundered Ziklag. 

The Rabbins pretend, vide Selden. de Jure Nat. 
& Gent. lib. vi. cap. 16. that under the kings of 
Israel, another rule was followed in distributing 
the spoil. First, every thing was given to the 
king, which had belonged to the conquered king; 
his tent, his slaves, his cattle, his spoils, his 
treasure. After this, the remainder of the booty 
being divided into two equal parts, the king had 
one moiety, and the soldiers had the other. 
This last part was distributed equally between 
the soldiers who had been in tbe action, and 
those who continued behind to guard the camp. 
They assert, that these rules had been establish¬ 
ed ever since the time of Abraham. It is diffi¬ 
cult, indeed, to prove it: but we know that 
Abraham offered to the Lord the tenth of what 
he had taken from the five kings, and this tithe 
he made a present to Melchizedeck. 

BOOZ, : in strength, or in the goat; from the 
preposition 3 betb, in, and.ity hazaz, strong, or 
ip hez, a goat. 

BOOZ, son of Salmon and Rahab. Rahab was a 
Canaanitess of Jericho, whom Salmon, of the 
tribe of Judah married, and had by her Booz, 
one of our Saviour’s ancestors according to the 
flesh. Some say, there were three of this name, 
the son, grandson, and great-grandson of Sal¬ 
mon ; the last Booz was husband of Ruth, and 
father of Obed. They pretend that Scripture 
cannot be made reconcileable with itself any 
other way, since it reckons 366 years between 
Salmon’s marriage, and the birth of David, and 
yet mentions only three persons between Salmon 
and David, viz. Booz, Obed, and Jesse. But 
though it be difficult to fill so great a space with 
four persons from father to son, succeeding one 
another, and though it be uncommon to see 
four persons in the same family successively, 
living very long, and having children when far 
advanced in age, yet there is nothing absolute¬ 
ly impossible in it, particularly at this time, 
wherein many persons lived above a hundred 
years. Suppose. Salmon, at the age of a hundred 
and twenty, might beget Booz: Booz, at a hun¬ 
dred, might beget Obed, who, at something more 
or less, might have Jesse; and, Jesse, when a hun¬ 
dred years old, might have David: this, indeed, 
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ia only supposition. However, it is sufficient to 
shew, that there is no contradiction or impossi¬ 
bility in the Scripture account. 

Some Rabbins maintain, that Ibzan, judge of Is¬ 
rael, Judges xii. 8. is the same as Booz. The 
foundation of this opinion is no more than that 
Ibzan was of Bethlehem, and that there is some 
relation between the names : but Ibzan having 
governed Israel from a.m. 3823, to 2830, he 
cannot be the same as Booz, who could not be 
born later than a.m. 2620, his father Salmon 
liaving married Ruth, in 2553. Now, supposing 
him to be bom in 2620, he must have lived 210 
years: which appears incredible. 

BOOZ, or rather Boaz, the name of one of those 
brazen pillars which Solomon erected in the 
porch of the temple, 1 Kings, vii. 21. The other, 
called Jachin, was on the right hand of the en¬ 
trance, Booz was on the left, rj’ia Booz signi¬ 
fies strength, firmness. They were together thir¬ 
ty-five cubits high, as, in 2 Chron. iii. 15 ; i. e. 
each separately was seventeen cubits and a half. 
1 Kings, vii. 15. and Jeremiah, chap. iii. 21. says 
eighteen cubits, in round numbers. The thick¬ 
ness of these columns was, says Jeremiah, four 
fingers, for they were hollow; the circumfe¬ 
rence of them was twelve cubits, or four cubits 
diameter: the chapiter of each was in all five 
cubits high. These chapiters in different parts 
of Scripture, are said to be of different heights, 
of three, four, or five cubits : because they were 
composed of different ornaments or members, 
which were sometimes considered as omitted, 
sometimes as included. The body of the chapi¬ 
ter was of three cubits, the ornaments where¬ 
with it was joined to the shaft of the pillar, were 
of one cubit: these make four cubits; the row 
which was at the top of the chapiter, was also 
of one cubit; in all five cubits. 

BORITTl, ma, wo'* .• from ro barar, to purge. 

BORITH, or Berith, is rendered fuller's soap, 
Mai. iii. 2. It is thought to be the herb kali. 

BOSOR, or Bosra, is four days’journey south from 
Damascus. There is a very strong castle be¬ 
longing to it, a gate twenty cubits high, and one 
of the largest basins, or pools of water, in all 
the East, as the Persian geographer assures us. 
T ide Bf.zer. Bibl. Orient, p. 211. col. 2. 

BOSPHORUS. The prophet Obadiah says, “And 
the captivity of this host of the children of Israel, 
shall possess that of the Canaanites, even unto 
Zarophat h, and the captivity of Jerusalem, which 
is in Scpharad or Bosphorus, shall possess the 
cities of the south.” There are three Bospho¬ 
rus’ whither the Hebrews might have been 
carried. 1. The Cimmerian Bosphorus, at the 
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extremity of the Euxine Sea, between this sea 
and the lake Mmotis. 2. The Thracian Bospho¬ 
rus, that of Constantinople, or the arm of the sea 
between Chalcedon and Constantinople. 3. The 
Bosphorus, or arm which separates Spain from 
Africa; each of these straits is called in 
Greek, Bosphorus, or rather, Bosporus, because 
an ox may swim over them. 

Interpreters are divided concerning the straits, 
which Obadiah speaks of. The Jew, whom Jer- 
om consulted upon such difficulties as occurred 
to him in the Hebrew, told him, that the Bos¬ 
phorus mentioned by the prophet, was the Cim¬ 
merian Bosphorus, whither the emperor, Adrian, 
had banished many of those Jews, whom he had 
taken prisoners during the war in Palestine; 
which, notwithstanding, is a circumstance that 
we have no account of in history. Others be¬ 
lieve, with more reason, that the captives taken 
notice of by Obadiah, were such as Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar had sent away as far as the Palus Moeo- 
tis, about which the country is generally thought 
to be one of the most frightful in the world; and 
hither the great persecutors of the Christians 
frequently sent the confessors of our religion. 
Lastly, there are others, and those in good num¬ 
ber, who understand the Hebrew as meaning 
Spain, and translate thus: “ The captives of 
Jerusalem which are at Sepharad, that is to say, 
in Spain, shall possess the cities of the south.” 
Profane historians, as Megasthenes and Strabo, 
lib. xv. assert, that Nebuchadnezzar extended 
his conquests as far as Africa and Iberia, be¬ 
yond the pillars, which we apprehend to be those 
called Hercules’ pillars. Now, in this expedi¬ 
tion against Spain, some say that he transported 
many of the Jews thither. Thus they reconcile 
the version, which reads Bosphorus, with the 
opinion of the Jews, and of such authors as have 
followed them in interpreting Sepharad, to mean 
Spain. 

But we may very well question, whether Sepharad 
signifies Spain. Some suppose France to be de¬ 
noted by it. The old Greek interpreters have 
kept the Hebrew term, without changing it in 
their translation. In Jerom's time, the Hebrews 
explained it by Bosphorus. The Septuagint read 
Ephrata, instead of Sepharad. I should think 
some country beyond the Euphrates to be meant 
by Sepharad, such as that of the Sapires, or 
Saspires, toward Media, or the city of Hippara, 
in Mesopotamia. Vide Obadiah, vide Zepha- 
rad, vide Spaiw. 

BOTTLE, a keg made of goat’s skin, with the 
hair on the inside, well pitched and sewed to¬ 
gether, wherein oil and other liqaors were pro- 
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served. The mouth of such a bottle is through 
one of the animal’s paws. There is frequent 
mention of bottles in Scripture! and as every one 
is not acquainted with the nature of them, it 
may be profitable to say a word, or two, of them 
in this place. 

When Abraham dismissed Hagar, he gave her and 
her son bread, and water in a bottle, for their 
journey. The Gibeonites, the more effectually 
to deceive Joshua and the elders of the Israel¬ 
ites, showed them their old bottles, telling them, 
that they had brought them new from home, 
thereby hoping to convince them, that they came 
from some remote country. Jael, the wife of 
Heber the Kenite, opened a bottle full cf milk, 
and gave Sisera drink. 

The Psalmist, designing to exalt the power of God, 
says, that he holdeth the waters of the sea, shut 
up, as it were, in a bottle ; and, speaking of the 
passage through the Red Sea, he says, in like 
manner, that he shut up the waters as in a bot¬ 
tle. He locked them up, drew them back, bound 
them up. In another place, he compares him¬ 
self to a bottle exposed to the frost, or, to the 
smoke; i. e. a bottle dried, blackened, shrivel¬ 
led. Our Saviour says, “ men do not put new 
wine into old bottles, else the bottles break, and 
the wine runneth out.” His apostles were, as it 
were, old bottles before the descent of the Holy 
Spirit upon them; they were not capable either 
of comprehending or of practising all that per¬ 
fection which Jesus Christ came to teach man¬ 
kind. Vide Fragment, No. 58. 

BOW. This is a sort of arms very well known. 
The Israelites had many very expert archers 
among their troops. When there is mention in 
Scripture of bending the bow, the verb tread un¬ 
der foot is generally used ; because it was their 
custom to put their feet upon the bow to bend it. 
David thanks God for giving him the strength 
of a brazen bow in his arms, Psal. xvii. 35. 
Their bows were commonly of wood. When 
they designed to say, God will destroy the 
power of such, or such a people, they expressed 
it, God will break their bow. In Hosea, chap, 
i. 5; vii. 16. “ They are like a deceitful bow,” 
signifies one that is not well strung, which does 
not carry straight to the mark. God is represent¬ 
ed in Scripture with his bow and arrows, as war¬ 
riors and conquerors are described, Hab. iii. 9. 
“ Thy bow was made quite naked, according to 
the oaths of the tribes.” Thou wilt awaken thy 
bow, thou wilt bend it, and put it in a condition 
to be drawn, &c. The Persians, who in the 
Scripture are called Elamites, were the most 
expert archers in the world. Vide Fragment, 


No. 221, and Plate of “ Ancient Military Ma¬ 
chines.” 

BOWELS. The bowels are the seat of mercy, 
tenderness, and compassion. Joseph’s bowels 
were moved at the sight of his brother Benjamin ; 
he felt himself softened, and affected. The true 
mother of the child, which Solomon commanded 
to be divided, felt her bowels move, and consent¬ 
ed, that her son should be given to the woman 
who was not his real mother. The same affec¬ 
tion is attributed to Deity, Luke i. 78. « God, 
through the bowels of his mercy, hath visited 
us,” by sending the Messiah to us. 

Job, describing a merciless, hard-hearted, rich 
man, says, “ his bowels are loaded with fat.” 
Solomon, in his Proverbs, says, « the bowels of 
the wicked are cruel.” And St. Paul reproaches, 
as it were, the Corinthians in a friendly manner, 
saying, “ Ye are not straitened in us, hut ye are 
straitened in your own bowels.” 2 Cor. vi. 12. 

The Hebrews likewise sometimes place wisdom 
and understanding in the bowels. “ Who hath 
put wisdom in the inner parts ?” says Job, 
xxxviii. 36. The Psalmist says, “ Renew a 
right spirit in my bowels”—within me. And 
Isaiah, xix. 3. “ The spirit of the Egyptians 
shall fail—shall be annihilated—in the bowels, 
or in the midst thereof, and I will destroy the 
counsel thereof.” It shall fall into disorder, 
mistake, and uncertainty. Jeremiah also says, 
“ I will engrave my law in their bowels,” or in¬ 
ner parts. And Habakkuk, ii. 19. “ There is no 
spirit in the entrails—in the midst of the idol 
it has neither soul, spirit, nor understanding. 

BOZEZ, or Boses, xxa . mud, bog; from xxa, bit - 
%at%: otherwise, in him the flower; from the 
preposition a beth, in, and x'x tzitz, a flower. 

BOZEZ. The name of a rock which Jonathan 
climbed up, to attack the Philistines, 1 Sam. 
xiv. 4. 

BOZKATH, nipxa. mass, paste, puffed up; from 
pxu, batsek: otherwise, in distress; from the 
preposition a beth. in, and pix tsult, to be pressed : 
otherwise, in effusion; from p Tjatsak. 

BOZRA, vide Bezer, Boson. 

BOZRAH, mxa: /3owop’p'<*, a city, Gen. xxxvi. 33. 
from the same as Bezer. 

BRANCH. The prophets give this name to the 
Messiah, “ Behold the man, whose name is the 
Branch,” says Zechary, chap. vi. 12. also Chap, 
in. 8. “ Behold, I will bring forth my servant 
the Branch.” The Vulgate translates Oriens, 
Jesus Christ is the Branch of the house of David. 
He. is likewise Oriens, the sun of righteousness, 
which is risen in order to enlighten us, and to 
deliver us out of the shadow of death. The 
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Messiah is likewise called by this name the 
Branch, in Isaiah iv. 2; Jeremiah xxiii. 5 ; 
xxxiii. IS ; as a kind of prophecy of his mirac¬ 
ulous birth of a Virgin. Fide Aemah. 

BREAD. In Scripture, bread is taken for food 
in general; “ In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread.” “ I will fetch a morsel of bread,” 
says Abraham, Gen xviii. 5. “ If God give me 
bread to eat,” says Jacob at Bethel, Gen. xxviii. 
20 . “ Call him that he may eat bread,” invite him 
to come and eat with us, &c. Exod. ii. 20. Man¬ 
na is called bread from heaven, Exod. xvi. 15. 

The ancient Hebrews had several ways of baking 
bread: they often baked it under the ashes. 
Abraham served the three angels, whom he re¬ 
ceived into his tent, with loaves baked upon the 
hearth, Gen. xviii. 6 : the Hebrew, huggoth, sig¬ 
nifies loaves, or little cakes, much like our broad 
thin cakes, which are baked under the ashes, or 
upon round copper-plates, or in pans, or stoves 
made on purpose. [Muffins or crumpets.] 

The Hebrews, at their departure out of Egypt, 
made some of these unleavened loaves for their 
journey, Exod. xii. 39. Elijah, when fleeing 
from Jezebel, found at his head a cake, which 
had been baked on the coals, and a cruise of 
water, 1 Kings, xix. 6. The same Elijah de¬ 
sired the widow of Sarepta to make a little bread 
(cake) for him, and to bake it under the ashes, 
1 Kings, xvii. 13. The Hebrew, 1 Kings, chap, 
xix. 6. calls this kind of cake huggoth; and Hosea 
v ii. 8. compares Ephraim to one of these huggoth, 
which was not turned, but was baked on one side 
only. Busbequius, Constaptinop. p. 36. says, that 
in Bulgaria this sort of loaves is still very com¬ 
mon. They are there called liugaces. As soon 
as they see a gnest coming, the women immedi¬ 
ately make these unleavened loaves, which are 
baked under the ashes, and sold to strangers, 
there being no bakers in this country. Vide 
Fkagmekt, No. 109. 

The Arabians, says D’Arvieux, Coutumes des Ara- 
bes, cap. xiv. and other Eastern people, among 
whom wood is scarce, often bake their bread be¬ 
tween two fires made of cow-dung, which burns 
slowly, and bakes the bread very leisurely. The 
crumb of it is very good, ifit be eat the sameday ; 
but the crust is black, and burnt, and retains a 
smell of the fuel used in baking it. This explains 
Ezek. ix. 9, 10, 12, IS. which is extremely 
shocking to the generality of readers. The Lord 
commands this prophet to make a paste compos¬ 
ed of wheat, barley, beans, lentils, millet, and 
fitches, and of this to make a loaf, to bake it 
under the ashes, and to cover it with human 
excrements in the sight of all the people. The 
prophet expressing extreme reluctancy to this, 
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God permitted him to cover it with eow-dung, 
instead of human dung. We are not to imagine 
that it was God’s design to make the prophet 
eat man’s dung ; but he only enjoined him to 
bake his bread under such excrements; but, af¬ 
terward, he allowed him to bake it under cow- 
dung, as the Arabians do. Fide Fragment, 
No. 106. 

The Hebrews, and other Eastern people, have at 
this day a kind of oven, called taanour, which is 
like a large pitcher, of grey stone, open at top, 
in which they make a fire. When it is well 
heated, they mingle flour in water; this paste 
they apply to the outside of the pitcher; it is 
baked in an instant, and being dried, is taken off 
in thin fine pieces like our wafers. 

The Orientals believe Eve’s oven to have been of 
this kind, that it was left to Noah, and that the 
boiling water which ran over from it, occasioned 
the deluge. Strange extravagancies! [metaphori¬ 
cal of the extensive spread and effects of her sin.] 

A third sort of bread used among the people of the 
East, is baked in a great pitcher half full of cer¬ 
tain little flints, that are white and glistering, on 
which they cast the paste in the form of little flat 
cakes. This bread is white, and smells well, but is 
good only for the day on which it was baked, un¬ 
less there be leaven mingled with it to preserve it 
longer. This is the most eommon way in Pales¬ 
tine. Fide the Plate to Fragment, No. 109. 

Moses enjoined the Israelites on their arrival in the 
promised land, “ to offer up a cake of the first 
of their dough, for a heave-oflering in their gen¬ 
erations.” These first-fruits of bread, or dough, 
were given to the priest, or Levite, who dwelt 
in the placewhere the bread was baked; and if 
no priest or Levite dwelt there, that part of the 
dough designed for the Lord, or his minister, 
was thrown into the fire, or the oven. The 
quantity of bread to be given for first-fruits was 
not settled by the law; but custom and tradition 
bad determined it, says Jerom on Exod. cap. xlv. 
to be between the fortieth part of the whole 
mass, at most, and the sixtieth part of the 
mass, at least. Philo remarks, that something 
was set apart for the priest, whenever they knead¬ 
ed, but he does not say how much. De proem. 
Saeerd. 

Leo of Modena, Cerem. des Juifs. part ii. cap. 9. 
tells us, that the modern custom of the Jews is, 
when the bread is kneaded, and a piece of dough 
made as big as forty eggs, to take a small part 
from it, and make a cake, which is instead of the 
first-fruits appointed by the law. It had been a 
custom to give this cake to lift priests ; but, at 
present, it is thrown into the fire, where they 
suffer it to be consumed. This is one of the three 
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precepts which should be observed by the women ; 
as they generally make the bread. The prayer 
to be recited by them, when they throw this 
little portion of dough into the oven, or the fire, 
is as follows : “ Blessed art thou, O Lord our 
God, the king of the world, who hast sanctified 
us by thy precepts, and hast commanded us to 
separate a cake of our dough.” 

Shew-bread, or, according to the Hebrew, the 
bread of faces, was bread offered every Saturday 
to Goa upon the golden table placed in the holy 
place, Exod. xxv. 30. The Hebrews affirm, that 
these loaves were square, and with four sides, 
and covered with leaves of gold : they were 
twelve in number, in memory of the twelve tribes 
of Israel, in whose names they were offered. .Ev* 
ery loaf was composed of two assarons of flour, 
which make about five pints one tenth. These 
loaves had no leaven: they were presented hot 
every sabbath-day, the old loaves being taken 
away, which were to be eaten by the priests 
only. With this offering there was salt, and in¬ 
cense, and even wine, according to some com¬ 
mentators. Scripture mentions only salt and 
incense, but it is presumed wine was added, be¬ 
cause it was not wanting in other sacrifices and 
offerings. It is believed, that these loaves were 
placed one upon the other in two piles, of six 
each 5 and that between every loaf, there were 
two thin plates of gold, folded back in a semicir¬ 
cle, the whole length of them, to admit air, and 
to hinder the loaves from growing mouldy. 
These golden plates thus turned in, were sup¬ 
ported at their extremities by two golden forks, 
which rested upon the ground. Vide Frag¬ 
ment, No. 228, and Plate. 

We have remarked, that the shew-bread was eaten 
by none but priests: nevertheless, David having 
received some of these loaves from the high- 
priest, Abimelech, ate of them without scruple, 
in his necessity ; and our Saviour uses his exam¬ 
ple to justify the apostles, who had bruised ears 

> of corn, and were eating them on the sabbath day. 

It appears from several places of Scripture, that 
there stood constantly near the altar a basket 
full of bread, to be offered with the ordinary 
sacrifices, Exod. xxix. 32 ; Numb. vi. 15. 

Moses forbids the priests “ to receive from the 
hands of strangers bread, or any thing else that 
they proposed to give, because all these gifts are 
corrupted,” Lev. xxii. 25. 

There are different opinions concerning the mean- 

. ing of this law. Some, as Tostatus, Cajetan, 
and others, pretend, that under the name of 
tread, we should understand all sorts of sacrifi¬ 
ces and offerings, because the victims that were 
slain, are in Scripture, sometimes called the 


bread of God. Others imagine, that God for¬ 
bids the receiving sacrifices of any kind, or any 
real offering immediately from the hands of infi¬ 
del people, but he permits the reception of money 
wherewith to purchase offerings and victims. 
Lastly, others explain it literally, of offerings ot 
flour, bread, or cakes; that none of these were 
to be received in the temple from the hands oi 
idolaters, or infidels. 

God threatens to break the staff of bread, i. e. to 
send famine among the Israelites, Ezek. iv. 16. 

« Man doth not live by bread only, but by every 
[word] which proceedeth out of the mouth oi 
God.” God can sustain us, not only with bread, 
or ordinary food, but with any thing else, if he 
thinks fit to communicate a nourishing virtue to 
it. Thus he fed the Israelites in the wilderness 
with manna ; and thus five thousand men were 
fed with five loaves, distributed by the hands oi 
Jesus Christ, and his apostles. 

Bread and water are used for sustenance in gener¬ 
al, Deut. ix. 9, 18. God complains of the Mo¬ 
abites and Ammonites, that they did not meet 
Israel with bread and water; Nabal, in answer 
to David’s message, says, “ Shall I take my 
bread and my water, and give them to men whom 
I know not ?” O bad i all, the governor of king 
Ahab’s house, fed an hundred prophets of the 
Lord with bread and water; 1 Kings, xviii. 13. 

Bread of affliction, and the water of affliction, 
1 Kings, xxii. 27. are the same thing as a little 
bread and a little water, or prison-bread and 
prison-water. [Prison allowance.] 

As the Hebrews generally made their bread very 
thin, and in the form of little flat cakes or wa¬ 
fers, they did not cut it with a knife, but broke 
k ; which gave rise to that expression so usual 
in Scripture, of breaking bread, to signify eating, 
sitting down to table, making a meal. 

In the institution of the Eucharist, our Saviour 
broke the bread which he had consecrated $ from 
whence, to break bread, and breaking of bread, 
in the New Testament, are used likewise f6r 
celebrating the Eucharist. 

The Psalmist speaks of the bread of tears, “ My 
tears were bread to me day and night,” Psalm 
xli. 4: and, Psalm lxxx.*5. “Thou feedest 
them with the bread of tears; and, Psal. cxxvii. 
2 . “ Thou that eatest the bread of sorrows.” 
Meaning continual sorrow and tears, instead of 
food; or which make us lose the desire of eating 
and drinking, [or, we mingle our food with tears.] 

Bread of wickedness, bread of deceit, is bread ac¬ 
quired by criminal and fraudulent practices. 

BREAST-PLATE, vide Pectoral. 

BROOK, Torrens, in Greek, xuf&tff of cheimarros ; 
in Hebrew, Sru nachal. A brook is dis ting uished 
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£ 1*0111 a river, for a river flows at all times, bat a 
brook at some times only; as, after great rains, 
or the melting of snows. As the Hebrew word 
naehal signifies a valley, as well as a brook, one 
is often used for the other; as the Brook of Ge- 
rar, for the Valley of Gerar. This ambiguity 
is not very dangerous, sinee generally there are 
brooks in vallies; but it deserves notice, because 
sometimes that is attributed to the valley which 
belongs only to the brook; for example, to the 
Valley of Kidron, which should be understood of 
the brook Kidron. 

[It is somewhat unhappy, that in the English lan¬ 
guage the word torrent, should signify a power¬ 
ful stream, rather than a current which runs 
only after rain, which kind of stream being very 
common in Arabia, and frequently alluded to in 
the book of Job, deprives our translation not 
only of emphasis and of poetry, but of correct¬ 
ness, if not of meaning, in some places. Vide 
Job xx. 17.] 

The distinction between a brook and a river, is not 
always observed in Scripture, and one is often 
taken for the other, by giving great rivers, such 
as the Euphrates, the Nile, the Jordan, and 
other rivers which flow during the whole year 
(such as the Jabok and the Arnon) the name of 
brooks. The Euphrates, is called the Brook of 
Willows, Isaiah xv. 7. 

Brook of Thoms. Joel iii. 18. called in the He¬ 
brew, the Brook of Shittim ; in the Septuagint, 
the Brook of Cords. I take this brook to be 
the Kidron. 

Brook Kidron, runs between the eity of Jerusalem 
to the west, and the mount of Olives to the east, 
vide Kidron : and Map or Jerusalem. 

Brook of Egypt, Is probably the Nile, or the most 
eastern arm of this river, vide Egvpt. 

Brook Besor, is commonly placed between Gaza 
and Rhinocorura: but Jeroin, on Amos vi. says, 
it lies between Rhinocorura and Pelusium. Vide 
Besor, and 1 Sam. xxx. 9. 

Brook of Grapes, or Cluster of Grapes: in Hebrew, 
naehal esheol: we are of opinion, that it lay 
south of Judah, and of the lot of Simeon, not far 
from the Valley of Sorek. 

Brook Zered , Deut. ii. 13, 14. is further south 
than the Brook Jlmon. 

Brook Jlmon: rather a river than a brook ; vide 
Arnon. 

Brook Jabok: rather a river than a brook; vide 
Jabok. 

Brook, or Valley of Gerar, near the city of Gerar, 
south of the promised land, in Arabia Petrsea. 

Brook of Jeruel, or. rather, the brook opposite to 
tbe wilderness of Jeruel, in the south of Judah. 

Brook Kishon, springs at the foot of mount Tabor, 
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and falls into the Mediterranean, between Car¬ 
mel and Ptolemais. Vide Kishon. 

Brook Cadumim: in my opinion, is the same as 
the Kishon, vide Judges v. 21 . 

Brook Cherith, beyond Jordan, toward Succoth ; 
vide Cherith, and 1 Kings, xviii. 3 . 

Brook of Gaash, 1 Chron. xi. 32. was probably in 
the tribe of Ephraim, at the foot of mount Ga¬ 
ash, on which the city of Timnath-Serah was sit¬ 
uated, where Joshua was buried, Josh. xxiv. SO. 

Brook of Mamre: the valley of Mamre, Gen. 
xiii. 18 ; xiv. 13, Ac. We have already observ¬ 
ed, that the Hebrew naehal signified equally a 
valley or a brook. 

Brook of the South, Psalm exxv. 11. probably the 
brooks south of Palestine, or the flux of water, 
which flowed when the south wind dissolved the 
snow. The Hebrew word in this passage is not 
naehal, which signifies a brook, but aphikim, 
which signifies drains of water, inundations, 
floods, C'p'BK 3JJ3. 

Brooks, or Rivers of Ethan, vide Ethan, Psalm 
lxxiii. i 5. 

BROTHER. This word is taken in Scripture, 
not only in its common and literal signification, 
but for a relation, a man of the same countiy, 
or of the same nation, for our neighbour, for a 
man in general. 

[It is probable, that James, Joses, and Judas, 
Matth. xxvii. 56, Ac. though called brethren of 
Jesus, were not strictly his natural brothers ; 
but (according to the usage of the Hebrews in 
extending names of aflection from the proper kin 
to which they accurately applied to more distant 
relatives) at the nearest, cousins to Jesus; James 
and Joses were sons of Mary (certainly not the 
Virgin, Matth. xxvii. 56.) James and Judas 
were sons of Alpheus, Luke vi. 15,16. and Al- 
pheus is most probably Cleophas, husband of 
Mary, sister to the Virgin, John xix. 25. 

Brother is one of the same nation -which is a 
further extension of the term, Rom. ix. 3, Ac. 

Brother is one of the same faith. Vide the First 
Epistle of St. John. 

Brother is one of the same nature, Heb. ii. 17. 

Thus we see a regular gradation in the application 
of the word brother in Scripture, and I appre¬ 
hend that most, perhaps, all languages, employ 
some equivalent extension of this term. We say in 
English, a brother—of the same trade—a broth¬ 
er of the same colour—“ brother black,” Ac. 
Of the same disposition—brother miser.” Of 
the same vice—■“ brother thief,” Ac. And to 
express many other ideas of similarity, we often 
attach meanings no less extensive to this word, 
than are denoted by it when it occurs in its 
loosest sense ia holy writ.] 
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Brother is used sometimes for one who resembles 
another in any quality, either good or evil ; “ He 
who is slothful in his work, is brother to him 
who is a great waster.” Job complains “ I ani 
a brother to dragons [serpents] and a companion 
to ostriches.” 1 imitate them in their doleful 
cries and in their flying from mankind. And, 
Eeelesiastieus says, “ He that sheddeth blood, 
and he who defrandeth the labourer of bis hire, 
are brothers.” These two crimes have a strong 
connection and resemblance. 

Brother is likewise understood for friend, or hus¬ 
band j as sister is for wife. “ O that thou wert 
as my brother that sucked the breasts of my 
mother!” Cant. vi. 5. And, “ Thou hast rav¬ 
ished my heart, my sister, my spouse.” Job, 
chap. xvii. 14. says, “ I said to the worm, thou 
art my sister.” And, Solomon advises in his 
Proverbs, chap. vii. 4. “ Say unto wisdom, thou 
art my sister.” 

By the law, the brother of a man who died with¬ 
out children, was obliged to marry the widow of 

. the deceased, to raise up children to him, that 
his name and memory might not be extinct. 
Vide Widow, and Fragment, No. 161 . 

BUBALUS. This animal is mentioned in the 
Vulgate translation. Moses suffered the Hebrews 
to eat of it, Deut. xiv. 5 ; and it was served up 
at Solomon’s table, 1 hangs, iv. 23. The He¬ 
brew jachmur, signifies a certain animal, found 
about the Euphrates, with horns like a stag, and 
red hair: so the Arabians describe the jachmur ; 
which the Vulgate has translated bubalus. 

BUBASTUS, or Bubaste, rays, a city 

of Egypt. Heb. pibeseth, the mouth of confusion. 

BUBASTUS, a famous city of Egypt. Ezekiel 
xxx. 17. speaks of it under the name of Pi-be- 
zeth. It stood on the eastern shore of the east¬ 
ern arm of the Nile. 

BUG ABUS, huyetTo;: Gr. probably the same as 
Bagoas, an eunuch. 

To BUILD. Besides the proper and literal signif¬ 
ication of this word, denoting the construction 
of dwellings, it is used to signify producing chil¬ 
dren and a numerous posterity. Sarah desires 
Abraham to take Hagar to wife, that by her 
she may be builded up, i. e. have children to sup¬ 
port her Family, Gen. xvi. 2. The midwives 
who refused obedience to Pharaoh’s orders, 
when he commanded them to put to death all 
the male children of the Hebrews, were re¬ 
warded for it: God built them houses, gave them 
a numerous posterity. [If that be the true ren¬ 
dering of the place; but some think it signifies 
the houses of the Israelites were established by 
the numbers of children which the midwives 
.saved.] 

vox. i. 34 


The prophet Nathan promises David, from God, 
to build his house for him, i. e. to give him 
children and successors, 2 Sam. vii. 27. Scrip¬ 
ture speaking of the formation of the first wo¬ 
man, says, God built her with the rib of Adam, 
Gen. ii. 22. 

BUKKI, or Bocci, 'pa : empty , or dissipation; from 
ppa bakak: otherwise, in the vomit; from the 
preposition a beth, in, and srp kia, vomiting. 

I. BUKEl, son of Jogti, of Dan, Numb, xxxiv. 

22 . 

II. Bukki, high-priest of the Jews, son of Abishua, 
and father of Uzzi, 1 Chron. vi. 5. 

BUKKIAH, m’pa, the evacuation or dis¬ 

sipation of the Lord; from 'pa bukki as above, 
and rr jah, the Lord. 

BUKKIAH, a Levite, who played on music, be¬ 
fore the ark, 1 Chron. xxv. 4. 

BUL, Via, .• old age, perishing; from nSa balah. 

BUL, the eighth month in the Hebrew calendar 
afterward called, Marshevan j answering to our 
October, O.S. It is the second month of the civil 
year, and the eighth month of the ecclesiastical 
year. It has twenty-nine days. 

The sixth day of this month was a fast, because, 
on this day, Nebuchadnezzar slew the children 
of Zedekiah in the presence of that unhappy 
prince, whose eyes, after they had been witness¬ 
es to this sad spectacle, he ordered to be put out. 
Vide 2 Kings, xxv. 7. We only find the name 
Bui in 1 Kings, vi. 38. under the reign of Sol¬ 
omon. 

BULL, Bullock. This animal was reputed clean, 
and was generally used in sacrifice. The Sep- 
tuagint and Vulgate often use the word ox; un¬ 
der tins word comprehending rather the species, 
than the sex or quality, of the animal. The an¬ 
cient Hebrews, in general, never cut, or mutilat¬ 
ed, any creature; and where in the text we read 
ox, we are to understand a bull. Lev. xxh. 24. 

The beauty of Joseph is compared to that of a 
bullock. The Egyptians had particular venera¬ 
tion for this animal; they paid divine honours 
to h ; and the Jew's are thought to have imitat¬ 
ed them in their worship of the golden calves. 
Jacob reproaches his sons, Simeon and Levi, for 
having dug down the wall of the Skhemites; but 
the xxx translate the Hebrew, for hamstringing 
a bull. Many of the ancient fathers explained 
this passage of Jesus Christ, and referred it to 
his being put to death by the Jews. The He¬ 
brew, shor, signifies either a watt or a butt. 

Bull, in a figurative and allegorical sense, is taken 
for powerful, fierce, insolent enemies. “Fat 
hulls (Heb. Bulls of Bashan) surrounded me on 
every side,” says tire Psalmist, Psalm xvii. IS. 
And, Psalm lxvui. 31. “ Rebuke the beast of the 
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reeds, the multitude of the bulls,” Lord, smite 
in thy wralli these animals which feed in large 
pastures, these herds of bulls. And, Isaiah says, 
ohap. xxxiv. 7. “ the Lord shall cause his vic¬ 
tims to be slain in the land of Edom, a terrible 
slaughter will he make, he will kill the unicorns, 
and the bulls,” meaning those proud and cruel 
princes who oppressed the weak. 

BUNAH, ruia, 0sv*.* one that builds, or that un¬ 
derstands, or that adopts ; from rua banah, or 
ban. 

BUN AH, son of Jerahmeel, 1 Chron. ii. 25. 

BURDEN, vide Weight. 

BURIAL. The Hebrews were at all times very 
careful in the burial of their dead; to be de¬ 
prived of burial, was thought one of the great¬ 
est dishonours, or unhappinesses, that could befal 
any man: this last duty was denied to none, not 
even to enemies; but it was withheld from those 
who were self-murderers, till after sunset, and 
the souls of such persons were believed to be 
plunged into hell. This concern for burial pro¬ 
ceeded from a persuasion of the soul’s immor¬ 
tality. Scripture threatens the wicked with be¬ 
ing deprived of burial, as if this were among the 
greatest calamities that could happen. “ If a 
man beget a hundred children, and live many 
years, so that the days of his years be many, and 
his soul be not filled with good, and also that 
he have no burial; I say, that an untimely birth 
is better than he,” Eccles. vi. S. Jeremiah, viii. 
2 . threatens the kings, priests, and false proph¬ 
ets who had adored idols, that their bones should 
be cast out of their graves, and be thrown like 
dung upon the earth. The same prophet fore¬ 
told that Jehoiakim, king of Judah, who built 
his house by unrighteousness, and who abandon¬ 
ed himself to avarice, violence, and all manner 
of vice, among other severe punishments, should 
be buried with the burial of an ass; that he 
should be cast out of the gates of Jerusalem 
into the common sewer, Jer. xxii. 18,19. It is 
observed, 2 Mace. v. 10. that Jason, w ho had 
denied the rites of burial to many Jews, was 
himself treated in the same manner; that he 
died in a foreign land, and was thrown like car¬ 
rion upon the earth, not being laid even in a 
stranger’s grave. Good men made it part of 
their devotion to inter the dead, as w:e see by 
the instance of Tobit. 

There was nothing determined particularly in the 
law as to the place of burying the dead. There 
were graves in town and country, by the high¬ 
ways, in gardens, on mountains: those belong¬ 
ing to the kings of Judah were in Jerusalem, and 
the king’s gardens. Ezekiel intimates that they 
were dug under the mountain upon which the 
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temple stood: since God says, that in future his 
holy mountain should not be polluted with the 
dead bodies of their kings. The sepulchre which 
Joseph of Arimathca had provided for himself, 
and wherein he placed our Saviour’s body, was 
in his garden; that of Rachel was adjacent to 
the highway from Jerusalem to Bethlehem. 
That of the Maccabees was at Modin, upon an 
eminence, from whence it was visible at a great 
distance both by sea and land. The kings of 
Israel had their burying places in Samaria. 
Samuel was interred in his ow r n house; Moses, 
Aaron, Eleazer, and Joshua were buried in mount¬ 
ains ; king Saul and Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse, 
were buried under the shade of trees. It is af¬ 
firmed, that the sepulchres of the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem were in the valley of hadron. Here 
likewise were the burying places for foreigners. 

The Jews call what w e term a church-yard or cem¬ 
etery, the house of the living, to shew their belief 
of the immortality of the soul, and of the resur¬ 
rection of the body; and when they come thither 
bearing a corpse, they address themselves to 
those who lie there, as if they were still alive, 
saying, “ Blessed be the Lord who hath created 
you, fed you, brought you up, and, at last, in his 
justice taken you out of the world. He knows 
the number of you all, and will in time revive 
you. Blessed be the Lord who causeth death, 
and restores life.” Buxtorf. Synag. Jud. cap. 
xxxv. Their respect for sepulchres is so great, 
that they build synagogues and oratories near 
those of great men and prophets. They go and 
pray near them. The Rabbins teach, that it is 
not lawful to demolish tombs, or to disturb the 
repose of the dead, by bury ing another corpse in 
the same grave, even after a long time; nor to 
carry an aqueduct across the common place of 
burial; or an highway; nor to go and gather 
wood there nor to suffer cattle to feed there. 

When the Jews come with a funeral to a bury ing 
place, they repeat the blessing directed to the 
dead, as above-mentioned; the body is put down 
upon the ground, and if it be a person of consid¬ 
eration, a kind of funeral oration and encomium 
is made over him; then they walk round the 
grave, reciting a pretty long prayer, which they 
call the righteousness of judgment ; because 
therein they return thanks to God for having 
pronouneed an equitable judgment concerning 
the life and person of the deceased. It begins 
with those words, Deut. xxxii. 4: “He is the 
rock, his work is perfect&c. then a little 
sack full of earth, is put under t he dead person’s 
head, and the coffin is nailed down and closed. 
If it be a man, ten persons take ten turns about 
him, and say a prayer for bis 9 oul; the nearest 
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relation tears a corner of his clothes, the dead 
body is let down into the grave, with his face 
toward heaven; and they cry to him, go in 
peace, or rather according to the Talmudists, go 
to peace. The nearest relations first throw earth 
on the body, after them, all present do the 
same, with their hands or with shovels. This 
done, they retire, walking backward, and before 
they leave the burying-ground, they pluck bits 
of grass three times and cast them behind their 
backs, saying, “ They shall flourish like grass 
of the earth,” Psalm lxxii. 16. 

I do not observe in all antiquity, any instance of 
an epitaph inscribed on the tomb of a Hebrew ; 
for that which is reported of Adoniram’s found 
in Spain, and some others of like authority, do 
not deserve notice. If a monument was erected 
in memory of a king, a hero, a prophet, or a 
warrior, the tomb itself spoke sufficiently, and 
the memory of the person was perpetuated, to¬ 
gether with his history, &c. among the people. 
King Josiah when destroying the tombs of the 
false prophets of Baal, and of the priests who 
had belonged to the golden calf, took notice of a 
sepulchral stone among them, which was known 
to be the tomb ereeted for the man of God, who 
had declared to Jeroboam, that a king, by name 
Josiah, should burn the bones of the false proph¬ 
ets upon the altar at Bethel. There was there¬ 
fore no epitaph upon it. The tombs belonging 
to the kings which were in eaves dug in a rock, 
were certainly not adorned with epitaphs. [Nev¬ 
ertheless, they might have inscriptions, distin¬ 
guishing the party they contained: and if the 
hieroglyphics on the tombs mentioned in Frag¬ 
ment, No. 211, be so ancient as we have hinted, 
they may be regarded as proofs, that monumen¬ 
tal inscriptions were not, perhaps, unusual in 
Jewish antiquity.J 

The form of epitaphs used by the Jews, is as fol¬ 
lows : “ This stone is placed at the head of N. 
the son of N. who was buried on such a day, in 
the year N. May he rest in the garden of Eden, 
with all the righteous who have been there from 
the beginning. Amen, amen, selah.” Or, “ Let 
his soul be buried in the garden of Eden. Amen, 
amen, amen, selah.” Or, “ This monument, or 
this pillar, is erected near the head of the most 
illustrious, most holy, and most pure virgin Re- 
hekah, the daughter of Samuel the Levite, who 
died in good reputation, such a day of the month 
N. in the year N. May her soul be buried in 
the garden of Eden. Amen, amen, amen, selah.” 
But these forms are neither ancient nor uniform. 
Benjamin of Tudela says, that when he travel¬ 
led through Palestine, he observed this inserip- 
54 * 


tion on Abraham’s tomb : “ Here is the sepul¬ 
chre of Abraham, our blessed father.” But this 
had been but lately made. 

BURNING ; Heb. taberah, mjnn, Numb. xi. 3; 
Deut. ix. 22; an encampment of the Hebrews, 
after they had quitted Sinai: so called, because 
God being provoked, by the murmurs of the Is¬ 
raelites, who complained for want ol flesh to eat, 
sent a fire among them, which consumed many ol 
them who were in the extremities of the camp. 

BURNING-BUSH, wherein the Lord appeared to 
Moses, at the foot of mount Horeb, &e. Tide 
Mobes. 

As to the person who appeared in the bush, Scrip¬ 
ture in several places calls him by the name of 
God, Exod. iii. 2, 6, 13,14, &c. He calls him¬ 
self, the Lord, God, the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob; the God who was to deliver his peo¬ 
ple from their bondage in Egypt; moreover, Mo¬ 
ses blessing Joseph, says, Let the blessing of 
him who dwelt in the bush come on the head of 
Joseph.” But, in the places of Exodus, which 
we are examining, instead of the Lord appeared 
to him, the Hebrew and the Septuagint import, 
the angel of the Lord appeared to him. Stephen, 
in the Acts, reads it in the same manner; Jer- 
om, Austin, and Gregory the Great, teach the 
same thing. It was an angel, agent, messenger, 
who, representing the Lord, spoke in his name. 
The ancients generally held the Son of God to 
be the person who appeared in the bush. 

BUSH, in which the ram was caught to be offered 
instead of Isaac. Vide Sabec. 

BUTTER, is taken in Scripture, as it is generally 
in the East, for cream or liquid butter. Chil¬ 
dren were fed with butter and honey, Isaiah vii. 
15, 22 ; with milk-diet, with cream, and honey, 
which' was very common in Palestine. Vide 
Fragment, No. 183. Some think, by the 
name butynm, in Scripture, we are to under¬ 
stand cheese: but the Hebrew has a particular 
name to signify cheese, and butter, or thick 
cream is a much more natural and likely pro^ 
duction from milk than eheese is. 

BUZ, tin, /3s despised, or plundered. 

I. BUZ, son of Nahor and Milkah, and brother 

to Huz, Gen. xii. 21. Elihu, one of Job’s 
friends, was descended from Buz, the son of 
Nahor. Scripture calls him an Aramean, or 
Syrian ; Job xxxii. 2. « Elihu the Jebusite 

of the kindred of Ram.” Ram is put for Aram. 
The prophet Jeremiah, chap. xxv. 23. threatens 
the Buzites with God’s wrath. They dwelt in 
Arabia Deserta. 

II. Buz, son of Abdiel, and father of Jahdo, of 
the tribe of Judah, 1 Chron. v. 1 *. 
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BUZI,'tu , fatfi: my contempt. 

BUZI, a priest, father of the prophet Ezekiel, 
Ezek. i. 3. 

BYBLOS, a city of Pkeenicia, lying between Sidon 
and Orthosia, famous for its devotion to the wor¬ 
ship of Adonis, who was believed to have been 
wounded by a boar in Mount Libanus, above By- 
bios. The river Adonis, which descends from 
mount Libanus, passes by Byblos; its waters 
are at some seasons as red as blood, occasion¬ 
ed by a particular sort of red earth through 
which it runs, and which it carries off in great 
quantities whenever it overflows. At such a 
time the inhabitants of Byblos lamented Adonis, 
pretending their river was then coloured with 
his blood. Lucian, de Dea Syria. 

Some are of opinion, that the Giblii, whose dex¬ 
terity in cutting wood and building vessels is 
commended, Ezek. xxviL 9. were the inhabitants 
of Byblos, in Hebrew, called Gebal. It was seat¬ 
ed at the foot of Libanus, on the Mediterranean, 
almost opposite to where some cedars are still 
remaining. Vide Fragment, No. 217. 

BY8SUS. By this word we generally understand 
that fine Egyptian linen, of which the priests’ 
tunics were made. But we must distinguish 
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carefiilly three kinds of commodities, which are 
generally oenfouaded, and comprehended under 
the name of linen. 1. The Hebrew, -u bad, 
which signifies linen. 2. Sehesch w, which 
signifies cotton. S. Butz na, which is com¬ 
monly called bysstts, and is the silk growing un¬ 
der a certain shell-fish, called pinna. 

I do not find the name buz in the text of Moses, 
though the Greek and Latin use the word byssus, 
to signify the fine linen of certain habits belong¬ 
ing to the priests. The word buz occurs only 
in Chronicles xv. 27; in Ezekiel xxvn. 16 ; and, 
in Esther i. 6. In the Chronicles, we see David 
dressed in a mantle of buz, with the singers and 
Levites. Solomon uses buz in the veils of the 
temple, and sanctuary. Ahasuerus’ tents were 
upheld by cords of buz, and Mordecai was 
clothed with a mantle of purple and buz, when 
king Ahasuerus honoured him with the first em¬ 
ployment in his kingdom. Lastly, it is observ¬ 
ed, that there was a manufacture of buz in the 
city of Beersheba, in Palestine. This buz must 
have been different from common linen, since in 
the same place where it is said, David wore a 
mantle of byssus, we read likewise, that lie had 
on a linen ephod. Vide Cotton. 
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CABBALA, n'isp signifies tradition. The Cab- 
balist Rabbins study principally the combina¬ 
tions of particular words, letters, and numbers ; 
pretending to discover by this means what is to 
come, ana to see clearly the sense of certain dif¬ 
ficult passages in Scripture. They have many 
names, which they call sacred ; these they use in 
invoking spirits, from whom they imagine they 
receive great information : they tell us, that the 
secrets of the Cabbala were discovered to Mo¬ 
ses on mount Sinai, and have been delivered 
down from father to son without interruption, 
and without the use of letters ; for to write them, 
is not lawful. Fide Basnage’s Cont. of Josephus, 
tom. vi. lib. ix. cap. 7. fide Tradition. 

CABBALA, called artificial, consists in searching 
for abstruse and mysterious significations of a 
word, or words, in Scripture, from whence they 
borrow, or rather force, explanations, by com¬ 
bining the letters which compose it. This Cab¬ 
bala is of three kinds: the Gematry, the Nota- 
ricon, and the Themurah, or change. 

Cabbala Gematry consists in taking the letters of a 
Hebrew word for arithmetical numbers, and ex¬ 
plaining every word by the arithmetical value 
of the letters which compose it— e. gr. the He¬ 
brew letters of nVt? so’ Jabo-schiloh, Gen. xlix. 
10, Shiloh shall come, when reckoned arithmeti¬ 
cally, make up the same number as those of the 
word rrtra Messiah; from whence they infer, 
that Shiloh signifies the Messiah. 

Cabbala Notaricon, consists in taking each letter 
of a word for an entire diction :—e.gr. Bereschith, 
the first word of Genesis, composed of B.R.A; 
Sell. I.T. of this they make Bara-Rakia-Arez- 
Sehamatnt-I am-Tehomoth. He created the fir¬ 
mament, the earth, the heavens, the sea, and the 
deep. This Cabbala is varied by taking, on the 
contrary, the first letters of a sentence to form 
one diction :—* e. gr. Atah-Gibbor-heholam-Ado- 
nai. “Thou art strong for ever, O Lord.” 
They unite the first letters of this sentence, A. 
G.L.A. and make AGLA, which may signify, 
“ I will reveal,” or “ a drop of dew.” 

Cabbala Themurah, or change, consists in transpo¬ 
sitions of letters, placing one for another, or 
one before another, much after the manner of 
Anagrams. 
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CABBALISTS. This name is given to the Rab¬ 
binical doctors among the Jews : they receive 
not only the text of Scripture, but also the ex¬ 
planations of the Talmud, and the Jewish tradi¬ 
tions ; they study, also, to discover mysterious 
and concealed meanings in the words, the letters, 
and their arrangements, in Scripture ; for, they 
hold the opinion, that every word, letter, or ac¬ 
cent in the law, includes some mystery. 

CABBON, |i3D ; which extinguishes, or which is 
extinguished: from n33 cabah: otherwise, as 
intelligent; from the adverb ’3 hi, as, and jn bun, 
intelligent or as building; from m3 banah, to 
build. 

CABBON, a city in Judah, Josh. xv. 40.. 

CABUL, vide Chabalon. 

CAB, a Hebrew measure, the sixth part ofa seah, 
or satum ; and the eighteenth partof an ephah. 
A cab contained three pints one third of our 
wine-measure; or two pints five sixths of our 
corn-measure. —Arbuthnot’s Tables of Ancient 
Coins, Weights, and Measures. 

CAD, or Cadus, in Hebrew, signifies a pitcher; 
but, in Luke, a particular measure: “ How- 
much owest thou to my lord ?—a hundred meas¬ 
ures of oil.” The Greek reads a hundred 
baths. The bath, or ephah, contained full ten 
gallons. 

CADUMIM, C3'33p: the ancients, the first, or 
(Mentals, or the waters of the East; from Ca- 
demoth, or Kademoth, and O'd majim, the East¬ 
ern waters. 

CADUMIM, a brook of this name is mentioned. 
Judges v. 21. Many think this brook ran east, 
from the foot of mount Tabor, into the sea 
of Tiberias: but we have no evidence of any 
such brook in that place. Others think, Cadu- 
mim is synonymous with the brook Kishon. 
We know there was a city in these parts, called 
Cadmon, mentioned, Judith vii. 3. in Syriaco, 
from' whence the brook Cadumim, or Kishon,. 
might be named. 

C2ESAR, Katisxf: a Latin word; from casdo, I cut, 
because the subject of it was cut out of his moth¬ 
er’s womb at the time of her delivery; or, from 
ccesaries, a head of hair: otherwise, one that 
has blue eyes ; which, in Latin, are called ceesios, 
or glaucos oculos. 
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CA3SAR. This name was assumed by, or was 
given to, all the Roman emperors after Julius 
Ctesar. In the New Testament, the reigning 
emperor is generally called Csesar, omitting any 
other name which might belong to him. Jesus 
Christ calls the emperor Tiberius, simply Csesar, 
“ Render to Csesar, the things that are Csesar’s,” 
Matth. xxii. 2i. And, Paul thus mentions Nero : 
“ I appeal to Csesar •” i. e. to Nero, the emperor 
then reigning. 

[Probably this title rather denoted the political 
power than the person of the emperor: Festus 
being a Roman officer, seems to use a different 
phraseology, Acts xxv. 25.] 

CiE SAREA, in Palestine (formerly called Stralo’s 
Tower,) built by Herod the Great, in honour of 
Augustus, was situated on the eastern coast of 
the Mediterranean, and had a very fine harbour. 
Josephus says it was 600 furlongs, or about 
twenty-five leagues, from Jerusalem. Vespa¬ 
sian, after the Jewish war, settled here a Ro¬ 
man colony : its inhabitants were partly Jews, 
and partly Greeks, I. e. idolaters. Hence arose 
very frequent contentions between them. Cse- 
sarea is often mentioned in the New Testament. 
Here king Agrippa was smitten by the Lord, 
for neglecting to give God the glory, when the 
people were so liberal to him of their flattery. 
Cornelius the Centurion, who was baptized by 
Peter, resided here, Acts x. 1, et seq. Also 
Philip the Deacon, with Ids four maiden daugh¬ 
ters, Acts viii. 40. At Csesarca, the prophet Aga- 
bus foretold to the apostle Paul, that he would 
be bound at Jerusalem, Aets xxi. 10,11. Paul 
continued two years prisoner at Ctesarea, till he 
could be conveniently conducted to Rome, be¬ 
cause he had appealed to Nero. Whenever Cse- 
sarea is named, as a city of Palestine, without 
the addition of Philippi, we suppose this Caesa¬ 
rea to be meant. 

H. Cjesauea Philippi (before called Paneas) was 
situated at the foot of mount Paneus, near the 
springs of Jordan. It is believed that its an¬ 
cient name was Dan, or Lais ; and that it was 
called Paneas, by the Phoenicians only: never¬ 
theless, Eusebiusdistinguishes Dan from Paneas, 
as if they were near, yet were different places. 
Csesarca was a day’s journey from Sidon; a 
day and a half from Damascus. Philip the 
Tetrarch built it, or, at least, embellished and 
enlarged it, and named it Csesarea, in honour of 
the emperor Tiberius; but afterward, in com¬ 
pliment to Nero, it was called Neronias. The 
woman who had been troubled with an issue of 
blood, and was healed by our Saviour, Matth. 
ix. 20. Luke viii. 43. is said to have been of Cae¬ 
sarea Philippi, and to have returned thither 
after her cure. Report also said, she erected 
there a statue to her benefactor [probably a small 


one, and of brass.] Julian the Apostate displac¬ 
ed this figure, and set up his own instead : but 
the Christian inhabitants placed it honourably 
in their church. That of Julian was consumed 
by lightning. 

CAIN, j'p: possession, or possessed; from nip fca- 
nah, to enjoy, to possess. 

CAIN, the eldest son of Adam and Eve ; born to¬ 
ward the end of the first year of the world. 
Some believe, that Eve at the same time pro¬ 
duced a daughterj it might be so: but the 
Scripture says nothing of it. His brother Abel 
was born about a year after him. 

Cain applied to agriculture, and his brother Abel 
to feeding of flocks, Gen. iv. 2, &c. Cain offer¬ 
ed the first-fruits of his grounds to the Lord, but 
Abel offered the fat of his flock ; God showed 
that Abel’s offerings were agreeable to him, 
and that Cain’s were not, which so enraged 
Cain, that his countenance was entirely changed; 
whereupon the Lord said to him, Why is thy 
countenance so dejected ? if thou doest well , shalt 
thou not be accepted ? Fide Abet,. 

But Cain, unrestrained by this admonition, and 
suffering evil passions to mislead him, killed his 
brother Abel: the Lord inquired into this mur¬ 
der, and for this he punished Cain-who became 
an exile and a vagabond. Nevertheless, he re¬ 
ceived an assurance, that he himself should not 
be murdered ; of which God gave to Cain a to¬ 
ken | for so may the words be taken, though 
commonly they are considered as expressing a 
token of guilt, strongly marked on his person. 

Cain quitted the presence of the Lord, and retired 
to the land of Nod, east of Eden, where he had 
a son, whom he named Enoch, and in memory 
of whom he built a city of the same name. 

Several questions are proposed relating to Cain—• 
as, What was his pretenee or motive for killin g 
his brother Abel ? "What instrument he UBedl 
Whose resentment and revenge he apprehended ? 
To what country he retired ? What was the 
mark which God fixed upon him, or appointed 
to him ? And what death he died ? 

[There has also been much debate on the proper 
rendering of the sentence, Gen. iv. 7. If thou 
doest not well —■“ sin”—a sin-offering « lieth”— 
eroueheth—“ at the door.”—Perhaps the true 
import of it is to this effect: “If thou hast done 
well, thou shalt have praise—if not— lay a sin- 
offering at the door”— by way of sacrifice: at 
the door—either of the garden of Paradise ( vide 
chap. iii. 24. or——at the door of a place for wor¬ 
ship. The word signifies crouching as a beast— 
q. d. “ imitate the offering of Abel;—make an 
atonement by blood.” This rendering takes the 
word—lay, crouch— actively instead of passively: 
literally, “at the opening, the sin-offering crouch- 
ing”— shall be your atonement.} 
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Josephus says, that Cain having settled at Nod, 
instead of being reformed by his punishment and 
exile, became more wicked and violent, and 
headed a band of thieves, whom he taught to 
enrich themselves at the expense of others. He 
quite changed the simplicity and honesty of the 
world into fraud and deceit; inventing weights 
and measures. He was the first who set bounds 
to fields, and who built and fortified a city. 

CAINS, or Cainites, heretics, of the second centu¬ 
ry after a.d. who believed Cain to have been 
produced by some greater power than Abel; for 
which reason Cain prevailed over Abel. On the 
same principle they honoured those persons who 
are recorded in Scripture as the worst of man¬ 
kind : such as, the inhabitants of Sodom; Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram; and particularly the trai¬ 
tor Judas, who, said they, knowing that the sal¬ 
vation of men was to be procured by the death 
of Jesus Christ, delivered him to his enemies to 
be executed, notwithstanding the resistance of 
certain powers, who being ill-wishers to our hap¬ 
piness, would have prevented him. The Cain¬ 
ites adopted whatever was most impure and ig¬ 
nominious among the Gnostics, and other here¬ 
tics. Fide Epiphanius, Heresy 38 ; Tertul. de 
Prmscrip. cap. xlvii. &c. 

CAIN AN, p'p: possessor or purchaser ; from r»p 
kanah: otherwise, one that laments; from pp 
kun: or the nest; from pp kinnen. 

I. CA1NAN, son of Enos, born a.m. 325, when 
Enos was ninety years of age, Gen. v. 9. At the 
age of seventy, Cainan begat Mahalaleel: he 
died, aged 910, a.m. 1235, ante a.d. 2769. 

II. Caixajv, son of Arphaxad, and father of Salah. 
This person is neither in the Hebrew nor in the 
Vulgate of Gen. xi. 12, IS, 14: but is named, 
Luke iii. 36. between Salah and Arphaxad— 
« Who was the son of Salah, the son of Cainan, 
the son of Arphaxad.” 

The X.XX, in Gen. x. 24 ; xi. 12. admit him. Some 
have suggested that the Jews suppressed the 
name Cainan out of. their copies, designing to 
render the ixx and Luke suspected. Others, 
that Moses omitted Cainan, being desirous to 
reckon ten generations only from Adam to Noah, 
and from Noah to Abraham. Others, that Ar¬ 
phaxad was father of both Cainan and Salah; of 
Salah naturally, of Cainan legally. Others, that 
Cainan and Salah were the same person, under 
two names; this they allege in support of that 
opinion which maintains Cainan to be really son 
of Arphaxad and father of Salah. 

They who assert, that Cainan was surreptitiously 
inserted into the ixx, and from thence was taken 
by Luke, observe, that the authority of the He- 
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brew, Vulgate, Chaldee, and Syriac, is superior 
to that of the ixx; that Luke having only copi¬ 
ed the ixx, his text in this place rests on theft 
authority; that the changes which appear in 
their years of the patriarchs, destroy their au¬ 
thority, wherever they contradict the Hebrew ; 
and that the editions of the ixx do not agree with 
each other: but some affirm, that the name 
Cainan is an insertion into the text of the ixx; 
and that the most ancient fathers did not read it 
there: and, indeed, neither Josephus, nor Philo, 
knew any thing of a Cainan, the son of Arphax¬ 
ad ; and the early fathers generally reckon only 
ten generations from Noah to Abraham: where¬ 
as there would be eleven, if they had included 
Cainan. Many learned men believe, that this 
name was not originally in the text of Luke, but 
is an addition by inadvertent transcribes, who 
remarking it in some copies of the ixx, added it 
from thence. 

CAIPHA, or Cuiaplia, or Hepha, xa’n, Heipha, a 
town situated at the foot of mount Carmel, north,, 
on the gulph of Ptolemais : its aneient name was 
Sycaminos or Porphyreon. Sycaminos was deriv¬ 
ed probably from the sycamore-trees whieh grew 
here, as Porphyreon might be from cateliing here 
the fish used in dyeing purple. Perhaps, Cepha, 
or Caipha, was derived from its roeks; in Syriac, 
Cepha: but the Hebrews write Hepha, and not 
Kepha. This city was separated from Acco, or 
Ptolemais, by a large and beautiful harbour. 
From Acco to Cepha by sea direct, is not above 
fifteen miles: but by land the distance is double. 

CAIAPHAS, : he that seeks with dili¬ 

gence ; from wan chaphush: otherwise vomit; 
from Kip koa, to vomit; and from ns phe, u 
mouth: or rather from Cephas, a rock. 

CAIAPHAS, or Joseph Caiphas, higli-priest of 
the Jews, succeeded Simon, the son of Camith ; 
and after possessing this dignity nine years, from 
a.m. 4029 to 4038, he was succeeded by Jona¬ 
than, son of Ananas, or Annas. Caiaphas was 
high-priest, a.m. 4037, which was the year of 
Jesus Christ’s death. He married a daughter of 
Annas, who also is ealled high-priest in the gos* 
pel, because he had long enjoyed that dignity. 

When the priests deliberated on the seizure and 
death of Jesus Christ, Caiaphas toldtliem, there 
was no room for debate on that matter, “ that it 
was expedient for one man to die, instead of all 
the people—that the whole nation might not perish ,” 
John xi. 49, 50. This sentiment was a kind of 
prophecy, which God suffered to proceed from 
the mouth of the high-priest on this occasion, 
importing, though not by his intention, that the 
death of Jesus would be the salvation of the warkL 
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When Judas had betrayed Jesus, be was first taken 
before Annas, who sent him to bis son-in-law, 
Caiaphas, who possibly lived in (lie same house, 
John xviii. 24. The priests and doctors of the 
law there assembled to judge Jesus, and to con¬ 
demn him. Vide Fragment, No. 137. The 
depositions of certain false witnesses being in¬ 
sufficient to justify a sentence of death against 
him, and Jesus continuing silent, Caiaphas, as 
high-priest, said to him, “ 1 adjure thee by the 
Kang God, that thou tell us whether thou art the 
Christ, the Son of God?” To this adjuration,thus 
solemnly made by this superior judge, Jesus an¬ 
swered, “ Thou hast said; nevertheless I say unto 
you, hereafter shall ye see the Son of Man sitting on 
the right hand of power, and coming in the clouds 
of heaven .” On hearing these words, Caiaphas 
rent his clothes, saying, “ What farther need we 
witnesses 9 Behold now you have heard his blas¬ 
phemy. What think ye 9” They answered, “ He 
is worthy of death.'* And, as the power of life 
and death was not at this time in their hands, 
but was reserved to the Romans, they conducted 
him to Pilate, the governor, that he might con¬ 
firm their sentence and order his execution : 
which, at length, they extorted from Pilate. 

Two years after, i. e. a.d. 38. Vitellius, governor 
of Syria, coming to Jerusalem at the passover, 
was received very magnificently by the people. 
As an acknowledgment for this honour, he re¬ 
stored the custody of the high-priest’s ornaments 
to the priests, he remitted certain duties raised 
on the fruits of the earth, and deposed the high- 
priest Caiaphas. Josephus seems to include this 
deposition among the favours done by Vitellius. 
What was the end of Caiaphas, and when he 
died, we cannot tell. His house is shown still 
in Jerusalem : but how can we depend on mon¬ 
uments of this kind, after so many revolutions 
as have happened to the city of Jerusalem ? At 
the utmost, it might stand on that site. 

CAIUS, or Gains, reuot: according to the ancient 
Latin, this word signified lord, as caia signified 
lady; forg is often used for c. 

CAIUS CALIGULA, emperor of Rome, succeed¬ 
ed Tiberius, a.d. 37 : he reigned three years, 
nine months, and twenty-eight days. We do 
not find in ecclesiastical history, that he molest¬ 
ed the Christians. He, indeed, procured him¬ 
self to be adored among the Heathen : but, hav¬ 
ing commanded Petronius, governor of Syria, 
to place his statue in the temple of Jerusalem, 
for the purpose of adoration, the Jews so vig¬ 
orously opposed this idolatry, that, fearing a 
sedition, the governor suspended his orders, and 
wrote an .account .of the matter to Caius; who 
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pretended to be satisfied, but was not so in real¬ 
ity*. Agrippa coming at this time to Rome, by 
his interest m Caius, prevented any serious con¬ 
sequences ; and obtained that this statue should 
not be set up. Vide Agrippa. 

But, as if he repented of this favour shown to the 
Jews, instead of a statue which had been begun 
at Sidon, Caius ordered another to be made at 
Rome, of copper, gilt, extremely large, design¬ 
ing to have it carried privately to Egypt, when 
he went thither, as he intended, in the beginning 
of the year following; and so to have it placed 
without noise in the temple of Jerusalem, be¬ 
fore the Jews w ere aware of it. 

The Jews of Alexandria, at this time, suffered 
much persecution from the Heathen of that city, 
who were supported by Flaccus, the governor. 
Philo the Jew being sent, with other deputies, 
to the emperor, to demand justice against them, 
presented a memorial to him, containing a short 
account of their sufferings. Caius at first re¬ 
ceived them very civilly, and it was believed they 
would gain their cause: but Philo, whom age 
and experience had rendered more diffident, was 
apprehensive that this prinee was already en¬ 
gaged by the Alexandrians. 

Some time after, Caius dismissed them, saying, 
“ These people do not seem to me to be so wick¬ 
ed, ns they are foolish and unfortunate, in not be¬ 
lieving me to be a god.” We learn from Philo 
and Josephus, that in his reign, the Jews of 
Alexandria were continually oppressed. 

He was killed by Chsereas, one of his guards, while 
coming out of the theatre, a.d. 41, in the fourth 
year of his reign. He was succeeded by Claudius. 
Vide Agrippa, Herod, and Herodias. 

CARES. The Hebrews had several sorts of eakes, 
which they offered in the temple ; made of meal, 
of wheat, or of barley ; kneaded sometimes with 
oil, sometimes with honey; sometimes only rub¬ 
bed over with oil when baked, or fried with oil 
in a frying-pan. At Aaron’s consecration, “ they 
offered unleavened bread, and cakes unleavened', 
tempered with oil ; and wafers unleavened, an¬ 
ointed with oil; the whole made of fine wheaten 
flour.” Exod. xxix. 1, 2. 

The Hebrew calls nn:n mincha, all offerings made 
of grain, flour, paste, bread, or cakes. These 
offerings were made either alone, or with other 
things. Sometimes fine flour was offered, as 
Lev. ii. 1; or, eakes, or other things baked, as 
Lev. ii. 4; op, cakes baked in a frying-pan, as 
Lev. ii. 5; or, in a frying-pan with holes, or 
upon a gridiron. Lev. ii. 7. Ears of corn were 
sometimes offered, in older to he roasted, and 
the corn be got out fiem them. 
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These offerings of corn, cakes, &c. were instituted 
principally in favour of the poor. This, how¬ 
ever, is understood of voluntary offerings, not 
appointed by the law; for, as to certain sacri¬ 
fices, the law, instead of two lambs and an ewe, 
permits the poor to offer only one lamb, and two 
young pigeons. 

As to the manner of offering these cakes; they 
were salted and unleavened; for nothing not 
salted, or having leaven in it, might be offered 
to God ; but leavened or common loaves might 
be given to the priests as presents, for food, If, 
therefore, the cakes which were offered, were 
baked in an oven, and sprinkled or kneaded with 
oil, the whole was presented to the priest, who 
waved the offering before the Lord, then took 
so much of it as was to be burned on the altar, 
threw that into the fire, and kept the rest him¬ 
self, Lev. ii. 4. If the offering was a cake knead¬ 
ed with oil, and dressed in a frying-pan, it was 
broken, and oil was poured on it; then it was 
presented to the priest, who took a handful of 
it, which he threw on the altar-fire, and the rest 
was his own. [N.B. Oil in the East answers the 
purpose of butter among us in England.] 

Cakes or loaves offered with sacrifices of beasts, 
as was customary (for the great sacrifices were 
always accompanied by offerings of cakes, and 
libations of wine and oil,) were kneaded with 
oil. And the manner was, not to pour the wine 
and the oil on the head of the animal about to 
be sacrificed (as did the Greeks and Romans,) 
but on the fire wherein the victim was consumed. 
Numb, xxviii. 1, 2, 3, &c. The law regulated 
the quantity of meal, wine, and oil, for each 
kind of victim. To the sacrifice of a bullock 
were added three assarons of flour, kneaded with 
half a hin of oil, and as much wine: to a ram 
were appointed two assarons, or two tenths of 
an ephah of flour, with the third of a hin of 
oil, and as much wine: to a goat, or ewe, of 
lambs or kids, one tenth deal of flour kneaded 
with one fourth part of a hin of oil, and another 
of wine. 

CALAH, a city of Assyria, built by Asher, Gen. 
x. 12. Vide Cm. 

CALAMUS AROMATICUS, or Odoratus, a sort 
of reed, or sweet-scented root. It is mentioned 
among the drugs whereof the sacred perfumes 
were compounded, Exod. xxx, 23. It is a knotty 
root, reddish without, and white within, which 
puts forth long and narrow leaves. The true 
odoriferous calamus comes from India. The 
prophets speak of it as a foreign commodity, of 
great valuer, Isai. xliii. 24. Theophrastus and 
Pliny mention a sweet calamus , which grows in 
Syria, beyond Libanus, in a lake; probably the 
lake Semechon. These reeds have no smell while 
green; but when dry only. [But this was too 
von. i. 35 
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near Judea, to enhance its value as a foreign 
commodity.] 

CALAMUS, in Hebrew, kanna, njp, a measuring 
reed, or cane; Ezekiel xl. 3. and John, Rev. xi. 
1. speak of this reed. Ezekiel says, it was in 
length six cubits, and a hand-breadth; or, rather 
six cubits and six hand-breadths ; i. e. six He¬ 
brew cubits, each larger by a hand-breadth than 
the Babylonish cubit. Vide Cubit. 

CALAMUS 8CRIPTORIUS, a reed answering 
the purpose of a pen to write with. The an¬ 
cients used styles, to write on tablets covered 
with wax; but reeds to write on parchment, or 
papyrus. The Psalmist says, Psalm xlv. 1. 
“ My tongue is the pen of a ready writer.” The 
Hebrew signifies rather a style. 2 Maccabees 
says, that the writers employed in making a list 
of the Jews in Egypt, produced their reeds quite 
worn out. Baruch wrote his prophecies with ink, 
Jer. xxxvi. 4; and, consequently, with reeds; for 
it does not appear that quills were then used to 
write with. In 3 John 13. the Apostle says he 
did not design to write with pen (reed) and ink. 
This usage was common among the ancients: 

Inqae manas chart®, nodosaque venit arundo. 

Per si us, Satyr, iii. 

The Arabians, Persians, Turks, Greeks, and Ar¬ 
menians, to this day, write with reeds or rushes. 
Vide Fragment, No. 74. No. 8, 9. 

CALCOL, Vito: who nourishes, consumes, and 
sustains the ichole ; from VV3 calal, and *73 cal, 
the whole. 

CALCOL, fourth son of Mahol, a Levite and emi¬ 
nent musician, 1 Chron. ii. 6; 1 Kings iv. 3. 

CALE, nb3, x^^X •’ favourable, opportunity: oth¬ 
erwise, as the verdure, or green fruit; from nV 
lach, and the adverb ’3 ci, as: otherwise, humil¬ 
ity ; from nV lach, or nnV lachach: otherwise, a 
table, a floor ; from mV luach. 

CALE, or Chalc, or Calah, or Chalach, a city of 
Assyria, built by Asher, or by Nimrod; for some 
suppose the phrase, Gen. x. 11,12. wherein the 
founding of this city is mentioned, to be ambig¬ 
uous: but whoever founded it, it was distant 
from Nineveh; and the city Resen lay between 
Cale and Nineveh. Chale is, perhaps, the cap¬ 
ital of the Chalacene province, near the springs 
of the river Lycus; or Chala, the capital of the 
Chalenitis, separated by mount Zagrus from 
Media. 

CALEB, or Keleb, 3 V 3 : a dog, or a crow, or a 
basket: otherwise, as the heart; from the adverb 
’3 ci, as, and 3iV lebab, the heart. 

CALEB, son of Jephunnelf, of the tribe of Judah, 
was sent with Joshua, and others of Israel, to 
view the land of Canaan, Numb. xiii. 2, & seq. 
They went through the country, and brought 
' with them some of its finest fruits as specimens 
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of it# productions; but, after this report of 
the beauty and goodness of the country, some of 
these spies added—“ But the inhabitants are of 
extraordinary strength, and the cities are large, 
and enclosed with prodigiously high walls.” 
This raised a murmuring among the people; but 
Joshua and Caleb said to them, “ The country 
is excellent, let us go boldly and take possession.” 
But the other deputies insisted to the people, that 
“ they could never make themselves masters 
of it; because the inhabitants, who possess¬ 
ed it, were giants ; in comparison of whom, said 
they, we appeared but as grass-hoppers,” a.m. 
2614, ante a.d. 1490, Caleb was then forty years 
of age. 

Hereupon the people openly declared against this 
expedition; Joshua and Caleb encouraged them: 
but the people would have stoned them, had not 
the glory of the Lord appeared; and sentenced 
the whole multitude to die in the desert, except 
Joshua and Caleb. 

When Joshua had invaded and conquered great part 
of Canaan, Caleb with his tribe came to Gilgal 
to see him; Caleb said to him, “ Thou knowest 
what the Lord said to Moses in my favour: I was 
forty years old, when Moses sent me to view this 
country. I made my report with truth, and re¬ 
pressed, so far as I was able, the murmurs of the 
people. God hath preserved my life to this day; 
five-and-forty years. I am now above fourscore, 
in good health and strength. Give me, I pray 
thee, this mountain, where the Anakim dwell, 
that I may possess it.” Joshua bestowed many 
blessings on him, and granted his request. 

Caleh, therefore, with his tribe, marched against 
Kirjath-arba (afterward Hebron,) took it, and 
killed three giants of the race of Anak; from 
thence he went to Debir, otherwise Kiijath-se- 
pher. This place being extremely strong, Caleb 
promised to whoever took it, his daughter Ach- 
sah to wife: it was taken by Othniel, son of Ke- 
naz. Caleb is thought to have survived Joshua. 

II. Caleb, the name of a district in Judah, where¬ 
in were the cities of Kirjath-sepher and Hebron, 
belonging to the family of Caleb, 1 Sam. xxx. 14. 

III. Caleb, or Chelubi, son of Hesron, married 
first Azuba, and afterward Ephrath, 1 Chron. 
ii. 9, 18, 24. 

CALENDS, ride Kalends. 

CALF, Golden, which the Israelites worshipped 
at the foot of mount Sinai, Exod. xxxii. 4, Ac. 
Vide the Additions to the article Aaron. 

When the people saw that Moses delayed to come 
down from the mount, they assembled around 
Aaron, and said to him, “ Up, make us gods 
which shall go before us.” Aaron demanded 
their ear-rings ; which were melted, and east into 
the figure of a calf. When this was about to be 
oons'-crated, Moses being divinely informed of 
it, came down from the mount, and calling to 


all who detested this sin, the sons of Levi armed 
themselves, and slew of the people, who were 
utterly unprovided to resist an enemy, about 
twenty-three thousand men. But the Hebrew, 
Samaritan, Chaldee, lxx, and the greatest part 
of the old Greek and Latin fathers, instead of 
23,000, read 3000 men slain. 

[There are some hints in the story of the golden 
calf which are usually overlooked: as 

I. Aaron calls his calf in the plural, “gods”— 
“ These are tby gods— they who brought thee out 
of Egypt,” &c. So the people say, “ Make us 
gods,” yet only one image was made. 

II. Observe, the second commandment forbids the 
making “ to thyself” any graven image; yet, 
in the instance of the cherubim, graven images 
were made, though not “ to thyself” i. e. to any 
private individual, nor for the purpose of visible 
worship, but for interior emblems, in the most 
holy place, never seen by the people. 

HI. Observe, Aaron did not make this calf with 
his own hands, most probably, but committed it to 
some seulptor, who wrought not openly in the 
midst of the camp, but in his workshop. The 
Jews report that the image was made into the 
form of a calf by some evil spirits who accompa¬ 
nied the Israelites from Egypt; and if they mean 
evil human spirits, 1 apprehend they are right.] 
The sacred writers in succeeding ages do plainly 
speak of the golden calf as a very great sin; vide 
Psalm cvi. 19,20; Acts vii. 41; also Deut. ix. 20. 

[IT. Aaron, though greatly misled, must have 
meant by this worship something more than the 
mere worship of Apis; for in what sense had 
Aids “ brought Israel out of the land of Egypt?” 
He would rather have kept them there than have 
liberated them from thence. Jerohoam uses the 
very same language, 1 Kings, xii. 28. It is 
strange that so long after the Exodus, he should 
so strongly allude to that event, if Apis had been 
the object of his calves. Were his idols exposed 
to public view, so that whereas the cherubim at 
Jerusalem were unseen by worshippers, those at 
Dan, or at Bethel, were open to the inspection of 
all comers ?]—Nevertheless, it is usually thought 
the Hebrews, on this occasion, imitated the wor¬ 
ship of the god Apis, whom they had seen adored 
in Egypt under the figure of a living bull; or of 
a bull made by art: or of a man with a bull’s 
head; for several of the fathers speaking of the 
golden calf, express themselves as if this figure 
had had only the head of a calf or bull. Aureum 
caput bovis, says Lactantius; bibulum caput, says 
Tertullian ; and, conjlatum est bibulum caput. 
Vide Fragment, No. 108. and the Plates to 
No. 152. Plate iv. No. 8. 

Moueeau, in his Aaron purgatus. has endeavoured 
to show, that the golden calf made by 4aron 
resembled the cherubim, on which, as he sup¬ 
poses, the Lord Bat, when he appeared to Mo- 
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ses, on mount Sinai. These cherubim, by liis 
account, were winged oxen, such as Moses af¬ 
terward made to the mercy-seat. He adds, that 
Aaron’s sin consisted not so much in making the 
golden calf, as in giving the people an opportu¬ 
nity of a superstitious and idolatrous worship, 
and of transferring to a figure the worship due 
to God alone. He moreover is of opinion, that 
the golden calves made by Jeroboam, after the 
separation of the ten tribes, were cherubim, and 
that neither Jeroboam nor the ten tribes for¬ 
sook the worship of the Lord, but only made a 
schism, by separating from their brethren, who 
at Jerusalem worshipped the same God seated 
on the eherubim, whom the other tribes adored 
as seated on the golden calves, at Dan and 
Bethel. Fide Cherubim, also Fragment, No. 
152, and Prates. 

Carves, Golden, of Jeroboam, son of Nebat. This 
prince having been acknowledged king by Israel, 
to separate the ten tribes the more effectually 
from the house of David, he provided for them 
new gods, whom they might worship in their 
own country, without going to the temple at Je¬ 
rusalem, 1 Kings, xii. 26, 27, 28. “ He made 

two calves of gold, and said, Behold thy gods, 
O Israel, which brought thee up out of the land 
of Egypt. And he set the one in Bethel, and 
the other put he in Dan, at the two extremities 
of his kingdom. And this thing became a sin; 
for the people went to worship before these 
calves to Dan and Bethel.” 

We have observed that Monceau thought these 
golden calves of Jeroboam were imitations of 
the cherubim, and that they occasioned rather 
a schismatic than an idolatrous worship; and it 
is confessed that all Israel did not renounce the 
worship of the Lord by adopting that of the 
golden calves, and by ceasing to go up to Jerusa¬ 
lem. God did not altogether abandon Israel; 
hut sent them prophets, and preserved a great 
number of faithful worshippers. Elijah com¬ 
plains bitterly to God, that “ The children of 
Israel have forsaken thy covenant, thrown down 
thine altars, and slain thy prophets,” 1 Kings, xix. 
10 . The God of Israel, therefore, had liis proph¬ 
ets, his altars, and liis worshippers, in Ahab’s 
kingdom. The same Elijah, having assembled 
the people on mount Carmel, bids them choose 
the Lord or Baal: “ If the Lord be God, follow 
him; but if Baal, then follow him.” 1 Kings, 
xviii. 21. 

It is certain Jeroboam’s golden calves were not 
images of Baal, see 1 Kings, xvi. SI, 32 ; 
2 Kings, x. 28, 31 ; neither does Elijah say, 
“ Choose between these calves, as emblems 
of Apis, and Jehovah.” Nevertheless, most 
35 * 


commentators think Jeroboam designed by liis 
golden calves, to imitate the worship of Apis, 
which he had seen in Egypt, 1 Kings, xi. 40. 
Scripture reproaches him frequently with hav¬ 
ing made Israel to sin; and when it would de¬ 
scribe a bad prince, it says, he imitated the sin 
of Jeroboam. “ Jeroboam drew Israel from 
following the Lord, and made them sin a great 
sin,” 2 Kings, xvii. 21. The prophet Ahijah 
tells this prince's wife, “ Thou hast gone and 
made thee other gods and molten images, to 
provoke me to anger, and hast cast me behind 
thy back,” 1 Kings, xiv. 9. How often did the 
prophets bitterly exclaim against the false wor¬ 
ship of these golden calves! 

I confess there were saints and prophets in Israel, 
but they did not worship the golden calves; 
either they went privately to the temple of Je¬ 
rusalem, as Tobit tells us he did, chap. i. 5; or 
they worshipped God in tlicir own houses, prob¬ 
ably under the direction of some prophet, as the 
woman of Shunam, 2 Kings, iv. 23. who also 
seems to have attended on public propbetieal 
exhortations, &c. on various occasions. 

The rxx and the Greek fathers generally read 
(feminine) golden cows instead of golden ealves. 

Josephus speaks of the temple of the golden calfi 
as still in being in his time, somewhere toward 
Dan (not Daphne, as the printed copies read.) 

The glory of Israel was their God, their law, and 
their ark; but the adorers of the golden calves 
considered those idols as their glory: “ The 
priests thereof rejoiced on it, for the glory there¬ 
of,” Hosea, x. 5. The prophets say to them in 
raillery, “ Ye who worship calves, come and 
sacrifice men,” Hosea xiii. 2. Can there be any 
greater madness ?—Ye adore calves, and sacri¬ 
fice men to Moloch and Saturn. The rxx give 
this passage another meaning, “ They say, we 
want ealves, sacrifice men.” We have no more 
calves to sacrifice, let them bring men for that 
purpose: but the Hebrew may be interpreted, 
“ Let them who would sacrifice, come and kiss, 
or adore, the calves,” as the English translation. 

Hosea foretold the destruction and captivity of the 
calves of Samaria: « Thy calf, O Samaria, hath 
east thee off, mine anger is kindled against them. 
The calf of Samaria shall become as contempt¬ 
ible as spiders’ webs,” Hosea viii. 5, 6. The 
Assyrians, having taken Samaria, carried off 
the golden calves, with their worshippers. The 
Hebrew word, translated spiders’ webs, is diffi¬ 
cult. The rxx translate, is deceitful, or mis¬ 
taken; Syinmachus, isinconstant, or gone astray ; 
the Rabbins, is as it icere dust, saw-dust j the 
generality of interpreters, is broken to pieces. 
Jerom was informed, by his Hebrew master, that 
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it signified spiders’ webs, which float in the air 
and are soon dispersed. 

Josephus has omitted the story of the golden calf. 
The lxx say, in Exod. xxxii. 4. that Aaron de¬ 
scribed it with a graving tool, but that the peo- 
FiiE made and cast it. Some Jews are of 
opinion, that a wooden calf was formed, which 
was covered with golden plates. 

The Chaldee paraphrast says, “ Aaron received 
the ear-rings, tied them up in purses, and made 
the golden calf of them.” Bochart maintains, 
that this is the best translation, and that the He¬ 
brew charet signifies a purse, and uot a graving 
tool. Vide Aabojv, and Feagment, No. 1. 

In Hosea, xiv. 2. “ We will render the calves of 
our lips,” signifies sacrifices of praise, prayers, 
Ac. The xxx read, the fruit of our lips, instead 
of the bulls of our Ups; as does the Syriac, and 
the Apostle, Heb. xiii. 15. 

CALVES. There is frequent mention in Scrip¬ 
ture of calves, they being commonly used for 
sacrifices. But a •• calf of the herd” is in all 
probability set in opposition to a sucking calf, 
still under its dam. The fatted calf was a calf 
fatted particularly for some feast, Luke xv. 23. 

To CALL, frequently signifies to be; but, perhaps, 
includes the idea of admitted to be, acknowledged 
to be, well known to be, the thing called, since 
men do not usually call a thing otherwise than 
what they conclude it is. “ lie shall be called 
wonderful, the mighty God, counsellor, father,” 
&c. He shall possess all these qualities; he 
shall be truly the wonderful, the mighty God, 
Ac. Isaiah ix. 1. “ lie shall be called the son 
of the Most High,” Luke i. 35. He shall be 
truly so. So of John the Baptist, “ Thou shalt 
be called the prophet of the Highest<Thou 
shalt be acknowledged under that character. 

To caxt,, in the sense of a vocation, to an employ¬ 
ment ; to the Christian religion. Paul says, he 
was called to the apostleship, Rom. i. 1. Jesus 
Christ says, “ Many are called, but few are 
ehosen,” Matt. xx. 16 .'—.We are exhorted “ to live 
in a manner worthy of the vocation wherewith 
we are called.” “ Let every man abide in the 
calling wherewith he is called,” Eph. iv. 1. 

To calx any thing by its name; to affix a name to 
it, is an act of authority: the father names his 
son; the master names his servant; “ God caU- 
elh the stars by their names,” Psalm exlvii. 4. 

To caxx on the name of God; to call him to our 
assistance, to entreat him in our necessities. 
“ Enos began to call on the name of the Lord.” 
Gen. iv. 26. Others translate, « The name of 
God was profaned,” i. (. by giving it to idols. 
See Enos. 


To caxx on God, sometimes signifies all the acts 
of religion, the whole public worship of God. 
“ Whosoever shall call on the name of the 
Lord”—whosoever shall believe, trust, love, 
pray, Ac. as he ought to do,—•“ shall be sav¬ 
ed,” Rom. x. 13. God, in some sort, receives 
it as an honour that we should call on him; he 
is, in some sort, jealous of our adorations; he 
requires that we should call on no other God 
besides himself. “ Call on me in the day of 
trouble; I will deliver thee; and thou shalt 
glorify me,” Psalm 1. 15. 

CALLISTHENES, KaiAA^svijf .• Gr. signifying 
handsome strength; from xaAoi, handsome or 
great, and <r(bof. strength, power. 

CALLISTHENES, an officer of the king of Syr¬ 
ia, who set fire to the temple-gates : but, when 
the festival was celebrated at Jerusalem, for the 
victories, obtained over Anlioehus’ generals, by 
Judas Maeeabeus, the people having discovered 
Callisthenes, who had fled into a house for safe¬ 
ty, they set fire to it, and burned him in it, 
2 Mace. viii. 33. 

CALNEH, or Chalanne, ru*73: our consummation, 
or all we ; from V?3 calal, and the pronoun nj 
neh, us, ours: or, as murmuring ; from ph lun, 
to murmur, and the adverb '3 ci, as: otherwise, 
he that abodes or sojourns. 

CALNEH, a city in the land of Shinaar, built by 
Nimrod, and formerly the seat of his empire, 
Gen. x. 10. We believe it to be the Calno of 
Isai. x. 9; and Cannch, Ezek. xxvii. 23. It must 
have been situated in Mesopotamia, since these 
prophets join it with Haran, Eden, Assyria, and 
Chilmad, which traded with Tyre. 

CALNO, uSd: our consummation; from nbs calah, 
or V» calal, whole, and u no, ours. Vide Caxneii. 

CALPHI, KxA<p}: voice of the mouth; from 
hoi, a voice, and ns pc, a mouth. Josephus calls 
him Casphe, which may be derived from the 
Hebrew «JD3 casepli, silver. 

CALPHI, father of Judas. This last commanded 
part of the troops of Jonathan Maccabeus ; and 
kept his ground, with three others, in a battle 
which Jonathan fought against the Syrians, in 
the plain of Nasor, near the lake of Genesareth, 
1 Mace. xi. 70. a.m. 3860; ante a.d. 183. 

CALVARY, or Golgotha, i. e. The place of Skulls. 
A little hill north of mount Sion, so called, 
probably, by reason of its similitude to the fig¬ 
ure of a skull. Many of the ancients were of 
opinion, that this mountain was called Calvary, 
because the head of the first man (Adam) was 
buried there: and that our Saviour 'was cruci¬ 
fied in the same place, that. Ids blood running 
down on this first of mankind; he might thereby 
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be restored to life, and receive the favour of a 
resurrection: [as they supposed, among those 
raised at the death of Jesus.] 

Mount Calvary was near Jerusalem [vide the Map 
or Jerusalem,] and was the place, in all proba¬ 
bility, where criminals were commonly execut¬ 
ed. When Barchochebas revolted against the 
Homans, Adrian, having taken Jerusalem, entire¬ 
ly destroyed that city, and settled a Roman colo¬ 
ny there, calling it iElia Capitolina. This new 
city was not built exactly on the ruins of the 
old, but to the north; so that mount Calvary, 
which before had been out of the city of Jeru¬ 
salem, was now almost in the centre of the city 
J331ia. Mount Sion, where the temple had stood, 
was either cultivated as a field, or covered with 
brambles and ruins. 

Adrian profaned mount Calvary, and particularly 
the place where Jesus had been crucified, and 
his body buried: but the empress Helena, mother 
to Constantine the Great, erected there a stately 
church (which is still in being,) and enriched it 
with magnificent ornaments : so that the sepul¬ 
chre of Christ, and Calvary, are more honoured 
by Christians, than Jerusalem ever had been by 
the sons of the synagogue. 

CAMBYSES, son of Cyrus, succeeded his father, 
a.m. 3475; ante a.d. 529. This prince was vio¬ 
lent, passionate, cruel, and subject to fits of an¬ 
ger which were downright madness. When he 
came to the crown, the Samaritans, who in the 
reign of Cyrus had ventured to attack the Jews 
only indirectly, now opposed them openly, and 
wrote to Cambyses, whom they call Ahasuerus, 
Ezra iv. 6. to solicit orders, prohibiting the 
Jews from proceeding in rebuilding their temple. 
What motives they urged, we cannot tell; but 
it is certain Cambyses suspended the works dur¬ 
ing the remaining seven years and five months of 
his life. 

In the second year of his reign, he prepared to 
make war against Egypt. After five years* con¬ 
tinuance in that country, he was obliged to leave 
it, in erderto return to Babylon, where the Magus 
Pathizites had placed his own brother Smerdis 
on the throne, pretending he was Smerdis the 
brother of Cambyses. Cambyseswas atEcbatane 
in Palestine, at the foot of mount Carmel, when 
this news was brought him : hereupon, in trans¬ 
ports of rage, he mounted his horse with pre¬ 
cipitation, and Ids sword accidentally falling 
out of its seabhard, wounded him in the thigh. 
Twenty days after this accident, when near the 
point of death, he called the principal men of 
Persia about him, and told them, he had former¬ 
ly put to death his brother Smerdis, and that he 
who now reigned under that name was an usurp¬ 
er. He died at Eebatane, as an oracle had fore¬ 


told ; not at Eebatane in Media, as he had im¬ 
agined, but at Eebatane in Syria. 

What Ezekiel says, chap, xxxviii. xxxix. of the 
wars of Gog and Magog against Israel, and the 
judgments of God against the enemies of his 
people, Calmbt thinks may be referred to the 
time of Cambyses. Also, what the prophets say 
of the misfortunes of the Israelites, after their 
return from captivity. See Joel ii. 30, 31; iii. 
2 , 3, 4, 5,15,16; Isaiah xli. 15,16 ; Micah iv. 
11,12,13. Some authors refer the history of 
Judith to the time of Cambyses. 

CAMEL, an animal very common in the East, in 
Arabia, Judea, Ac. It is called gamal in Scrip¬ 
ture. Moses ranks it among unclean ereatures, 
Deut. xiv. 7. We may distinguish three sorts 
of camels. Some are large, and full of flesh, fit 
only to carry burdens (it is said 1000 pounds 
weight.) Others, which have two hunches on 
the back like a natural saddle, are fit either to 
carry burdens, or to be rode. A third kind, 
leaner, and smaller, is called Dromedaries, be¬ 
cause of their swiftness: these are generally used 
by men of quality to ride on. 

The Arabians, Persians, and others, eat the flesh of 
camels, and it is served up at the best tables of 
the country. Camels keep water long in their 
stomach, for their refreshment: nature having 
given them a very large ventricle, round about 
which are many bags enclosed within the coats 
of it, wherein, it is very probable, these animals 
keep water in reserve. It is confidently said, 
they will continue ten or twelve days without 
either eating or drinking. [But what is said of 
these bags in the stomach of camels, and their 
reserving water in them, has been contradicted 
by some anatomists, who perhaps dissecting sub¬ 
jects long used to the constant supply of water 
which they had enjoyed in England, might find 
some diminution in the powers of the ventricles, 
or the structure of the stomach.] 

When a camel is born, the breeders tie his four 
feet under his belly and a carpet over his back. 
Thus they teach him the habit of bending his 
knees to rest himself, or when being loaded or 
unloaded. The camel has a large solid foot, but 
not a hard one. In the spring of the year all his 
hair falls off in less than three days’ time, and bis 
skin remains quite naked. At this time the flies 
are extremely troublesome to him. He is dressed 
with a switch, instead of a curry-comb ; and beat 
as one would beat a carpet, to clear it of dust. 
On a .journey, his master goes before him piping, 
singing, and whistling; and the louder he sings, 
the better the camel follows. 

CAMELION, for the root, vide Chameleon. 

CAMELEON. Moses forbids the Hebrews to. 
eat the flesh of this creature, it being unclean* 
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I^vii. xi. SO. The cameleon is a kind of lizard. 
It has four feet j on each foot three claws. 
Its tail is long and ilattish; it is prehensile, and 
holds branches of trees, &c. The nose of the 
eameleon is long, but obtuse: its back sharp, its 
skin plaited, aud jagged like a saw from the 
neck to the last joint of the tail; on its head 
is a crest like a comb. It has no length of 
neck. 

Some have asserted, that cameleons live only on air? 
for which reason, Tertullian calls it a living skin: 
but it truly feeds on flies, and other inseets, 
which it catches with its tongue ; which is very 
long, round, and knobbed at the end; it is hol¬ 
low, and open, having a kind of spike which the 
creature darts (and retracts instantly) on flies, 
&c. which stick upon it as upon glue. 

It assumes the colour of many things which arc 
around it; becoming whitish when placed on 
any thing white, ana brownish when placed on 
any thing brown. Its natural colour, when at 
rest and in the shade, is blueish grey ; but some 
of the smaller kind are yellow, others are green. 
When exposed to the sun, this grey changes in¬ 
to a darker grey, inclining to a dun colour ; and 
parts w hich have little light on them, assume 
different hues, which form spots. Sometimes it 
seems to be speckled with dark spots inclining to 
green ; if put on a black hat it appears violet 
colour; but it does not assume the colour of 
every stuff'which covers it; and usually it changes 
colour only in parts. 

Wo question whether the Hebrew (run, heeocK) be 
truly a cameleon ; [perhaps, the cameleon may 
be described by the last words of the verse 
(noBJnn, he teneshemet) rendered, in our transla¬ 
tion, the mole; but, by its place, and its associ¬ 
ates, should be some kind of lizard.] Bochart 
is of opinion, that heeoeh signifies a large lizard, 
found in Arabia, which attacks serpents in their 
holes, and kills them. The Arabians call it 
ak/ario. 

CAMELO-PARDUS, or Camelo-Pardalus, an an¬ 
imal like a camel in some respects, i. e. in form; 
and like a panther in other respects, i. c. in col¬ 
ours. The Hebrew s were allowed the use of it 
as food, by Moses. Deut. xiv. 5, 6. 

The Camelo-Pardalus is the Giraffa, an animal 
found in the East Indies, beyond the river Ganges; 
also iu Africa, though rarely in the N. of that 
continent. Its neck is very long and slender ; 
its ears are slit; its feet are cloven ; its tail is 
round and short; Usings, especially its four legs, 
arc taller than any other animal’s, so that it can¬ 
not drink without straddling: it has two little 
horns. Bochart is of opinion that Moses did not 
intend the giraffa, or camdo-pardus, because the 
residence of these animals is in countries too 


remote. Moreover, the camel being unclean, it 
is not likely the giraffa should be allowed. He 
thinks the Hebrew, xamor, signifies a wild goat. 
Others translate it an elk. Fide Fragment, 
No. 288. 

CAMON, pop hie resurrection; from ms, kton, 
resurrection, and the pronoun a an, his. 

I. CAMON, a city, on this side Jordan, in the 
great plain, six miles from Legio, inclining north. 
Perhaps Cadmon. 

H. Camon, a city beyond Jordan, in the country of 
Gilead. Probably the Camon mentioned by Po¬ 
lybius, taken by king Antiochus. Jair, judge of 
Israel, was buried in Camon, belonging to Ma- 
nasseh, on the other side Jordan, Judg. x. 

CANA, nap.- meal, or jealousy; from k ipkinna: 
otherwise, possession; from rup: otherwise, lam¬ 
entation; from pp kun; otherwise, the nest; 
from jap kitten: otherwise, cane, or staff. 

CANA, in Galilee, a little town, where Jesus is, 
by some, thought to have performed his first mir¬ 
acle, John ii. 2, Ac. It is said to lie between 
Sephoris and Nazareth, six miles west from 8e- 
phoris. In the same district we meet with Se- 
pher-Cana, four miles from Nazareth, north¬ 
ward. Josephus mentions a town called Cana, 
but I should take this to be Kenath. 

CANAAN, rpaa: merchant, trader: otherwise, he 
that humbles and subdues ; from pan cana: other¬ 
wise, he that answers thus, or that afflicts; from p 
cen, thus, and nap hana, to answer, or to afflict. 

CANAAN, son of Ham. The Hebrews believe 
that Canaan having first discovered Noah’s na¬ 
kedness, told his father Ham: and that Noah, 
when he awoke, having understood what had 
passed, cursed Canaan, the first author of his 
indecency. Others are of opinion, that Noah, 
knowing nothing more displeasing to Ham than 
cursing of Canaan, resolved to punish him in 
his son, Gen. ix. 25. Some, instead of cursed 
be Canaan, read, cursed be Ham ; and others, 
cursed be the father of Canaan. Fide Frag¬ 
ment, No. 19. 

The posterity of Canaan was numerous. His eld¬ 
est son Sidon founded the city of Sidon, and was 
father of the Sidonians and Phcenicians. Canaan 
had ten other sons, fathers of as many tribes, 
dwelling in Palestine and Syria, viz. the Hit- 
tites, Jebusites, Amorites, Girgasites, Hivites, 
Arkites, Sinites, Arvadites, Zemarites, Hama- 
thites. It is believed that Canaan lived and died 
in Palestine, which from him was called the land 
of Canaan. His tomb, twenty-five feet in length, 
was shewn in a cave on the mountain of Leop¬ 
ards, not far from Jerusalem. 

CANAANITE8, people descended from Canaan. 

I heir first habitation was in the land of Canaan, 
where they multiplied extremely. Trade and 
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trar Were their principal occupations; by these 
they gained great riches, and settled colonies 
over almost all the islands, &c. of the Mediterra¬ 
nean. When the measure of their idolatries 
and abominations was completed, God delivered 
their country into the hands of the Israelites, 
who conquered it under Joshua. [Perhaps this 
may receive illustration in another work.] Josh¬ 
ua destroyed great numbers, and obliged the rest 
to fly, some into Africa, others into Greece. 

Procopius says, they first retreated into Egypt; 
but gradually advanced into Africa, where they 
built many cities, and spread themselves over 
those vast regions, which reach to the Straits, 
preserving their old language, with little alter¬ 
ation. This author adds, that in the ancient 
city of Tingis, founded by them, were two great 
pillars of white stone, near a large fountain, in¬ 
scribed in Phoenician characters, “ We are peo¬ 
ple preserved by flight from that robber Je¬ 
sus [Joshua,] the son of Nave, who pursued us.” 
In Athanasius’ time, the Africans continued to 
say, they were descended from the Canaanites; 
and when asked their origin, they answered Ca- 
nani. It is agreed, that the Punic tongue was 
nearly the same as the Canaanitish and Hebrew. 

The colonies which Cadmus carried to Thebes, in 
Boeotia, and his brother Cilex into Cilicia, were 
from the stock of Canaan. Sicily, Sardinia, 
Malta, Cyprus, Corfu, Majorca and Minorca, 
Gades and Ebusus, are thought to have been 
peopled by Canaanites. Bochart, in his Canaan, 
has set this matter in a good light. 

CANDACE, KotvJfltw): who possesses contrition; 
from nip kanah, to possess, to enjoy, and nan da- 
cah, to crush according to the Syriac and the 
Hebrew, pure possession ; this word being foreign, 
its etymology should nolbe soughtin the Hebrew. 

CANDACE, an Ethiopian queen, whose eunuch 
having been at Jerusalem to worship, was met, 
and, being converted, was baptized, by Philip the 
Deacon, near Bethsura, as he was returning to 
his own country, Acts viii. 26. Vide Philip. 
It is said queen Candace was converted by 
her eunuch. 

CANDLESTICK, of gold, with seven branches. 
Vide Tempxe, and Fragment, No. 133. 

CANNEH, H33, •' base » from p cen: oth¬ 

erwise, rectitude ,* from pa con, or ia cen. 

CANNEH, Ezek. xxvii. 23. probably Calneh, 
Gen. x. 10. 

CANON. This Greek term signifies rule. It is 
used in ecclesiastical language, to signify a rule 
concerning faith, discipline, or manners; like¬ 
wise to distinguish those books of Scripture 
which are received as inspired, aqd indisputable; 
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from profane, apocryphal, or disputed books. 
See Books. 

The Hebrews admit twenty-two books into their 
canon, or, at most twenty-fonr, supposing Ruth 
to be separated from the Judges, and the Lam¬ 
entations from Jeremiah. They believe gener¬ 
ally, that the canon of Scripture was not clos¬ 
ed, nor the numbers of inspired books fixed, till 
Ezra, with the consent of the general council of 
the nation, collected all the books which were 
acknowledged as sacred and inspired, composed 
one body of them, and regulated what we call 
the second canon of Scripture; since which time 
the Jews have not admitted any book as canon¬ 
ical; this we learn from Josephus. Dr. Pri- 
deaux, with great appearance of reason, says, it 
is more likely that the two books of Chronicles, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, as well as Mala- 
chi, were afterward added, in the time of Simon 
the Just, and that it was not till then that the 
Jewish canon of the holy Scriptures was fully 
completed. See Connect. &c. part i. book 5. 

Genebrard and Serranus are of opinion, that after 
Ezra, the Jews of the great synagogue admitted 
into their canon books which were composed af¬ 
ter this time, such as Wisdom, Ecclesiastieus, 
Tobit, Judith, and Maccabees; nevertheless, 
their authority was not equal to that of the old 
ones. But this is not without difficulty; for 
first, the books of Tobit and Judith might be 
written before the captivity; secondly, if the 
Jews thought them inspired, why did they not 
receive them into the canon as of equal author¬ 
ity with the rest ? 

It may be, perhaps, suspected, that the Jews, who 
retained the Hebrew tongue, might exclude 
these books from the canon, because they were 
not written in Hebrew, which is the sacred lan¬ 
guage : but they received Daniel and Ezra, 
wherein are several large passages written in 
Chaldee: now Ecclesiastieus, Tobit, Judith, and 
at least the first book of Maccabees, were orig¬ 
inally written in this language, yet they do not 
appear to have been received into the canon. 

If particular churches have sometimes deliberated 
whether they should admit certain writings 
among the sacred books; if some doctors and 
councils have not included them in their cata¬ 
logues of the Scriptures; and if others have re¬ 
jected them, such conduct is a proof of the great 
circumspection which that church (or which 
those teachers, Ac.) used in receiving into its 
canon only what really was deemed authentic 
and inspired. This very hesitation should con¬ 
vince us, that if at last those books were received, 
that determination was founded on good reasons; 
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Time was necessary to examine, to be well 
assured, and to fix the doubts of particular 
churches, Ac. 

CANT1IARA, Simon Cantbara, son of Simon Boe- 
thus, was advanced to the dignity of high-priest, 
by the favour of Agrippa the Great; he suc¬ 
ceeded Thcophilus, son of Jonathan. He en¬ 
joyed this dignity about two years, at two sever¬ 
al times. After the death of Agrippa, Herod, 
king of Chaleis, deprived him of this dignity, to 
confer it on Joseph, son of Camith. 

CANTICLES, or songs. The Hebrews had a 
custom of composing songs on important occa¬ 
sions; Moses composed one after the passage 
of the Red Sea, in honour of that miracle, Exod. 
xv. 1,2, Ac. David composed a mournful song 
on the death of Saul, and Jonathan ; another oii 
the death of Abner. Jeremiah wrote his Lam¬ 
entations, a song, or series of songs, wherein 
he deplores the ruin of Jerusalem: he wrote 
others on the death of Josiah, king of Judah. 
Deborah and Barak made a triumphant hymn 
after the defeat of Sisera, and Judith after the 
defeat of Ilolofernes. 

Hannah, the mother of Samuel, also, king Hczc- 
kiah, returned thanks to God in solemn hymns, 
and spiritual songs. The Canticles, composed 
by the Virgin Mary, by Zachary, and by old Sim¬ 
eon, are or the same nature. In 1 Kings, iv. 
32. wc read that Solomon composed 1005 songs; 
but. we have only remaining, his Song of Songs. 
[Josephus construes it five thousand odes : but 
the generality explain it by five thousand pieces 
in verse, or by five thousand verses.] 

II. Canticles, by the Hebrews, called achir has- 
chirim, the song of songs. It is believed, that 
Solomon composed it on occasion of his marriage 
with the king of Egypt’s daughter; but* this 
book is a continued allegory, wherein, under the 
terms of a common wedding, a divine and su¬ 
pernatural marriage is expressed. 

Seven nights and seven days are distinctly marked 
in this song; (because weddings among the He¬ 
brews were celebrated seven days;) and this 
song relates poetically the adventures of these 
seven days. The Hebrews, apprehending it 
might be understood grossly, forbade the read¬ 
ing it by any person before the age of thirty. 

The church, as well as the synagogue, received 
this book generally as canonical. If it be ob¬ 
jected, that neither Christ nor his apostles have 
cited it, and that the name of God is not 
found in it, we answer, that there are several 
other sacred books, which our Saviour has not 
quoted: and that in an allegory, wherein the Son 
of God is concealed under the figure of a hus¬ 
band, it is not necessary that he should be ex¬ 


pressed by his proper name : it would then cease 
to be an allegory. Vide the Continuation of 
the Fbagments for a new arrangement of the 
Canticles. 

CAPERNAUM, K<*?rei>v<w l i* •• field of repentance, or 
city of comfort; from isd cepher, a Tillage or 
city } and on3 nacham, repentance: otherwise, the 
propitiation of the penitent, from the same: other¬ 
wise, town of pleasure, handsome city; from 
mpi nahum, handsome, and idj caphcr, a field. 

CAPERNAUM, a city celebrated in the gospels, 
where Jesus Christ principally abode, during the 
three years of his preaching. It lay east on the 
borders of lake Gcnesareth, Matth. iv. 13; 
Mark ii. 1; John vi. 17. We do not exactly 
know its situation : but it appears to have been 
not far from Bethsaida. It existed in the seventh 
and eighth centuries, as appears by the travels of 
Adamnanus, and St. Wiilibaldus. Our Saviour 
preached frequently, and wrought many mira¬ 
cles here: but the inhabitants were little the 
better ; wherewith he reproaches them, telling 
them, that though they were exalted to heaven, 
they should be brought down to hell, Matth. xi. 
23; and that if as many miracles had been done 
in Tyre and Sidon, as in that city. Tyre and 
Sidon, though Heathen cities, would have been 
converted. At Capernaum, Jesus Christ called 
Matthew, to follow him, Matth. ix. 0. 

CAPHAR, ’ins, in Hebrew, signifies a field, or 
village; for which reason we often find it in 
composition with other words, as a proper name, 
and sometimes annexed to the name of a city ; 
because what had been a village, when augment¬ 
ed becomes a city. 

CAPHAR-JAMA, or Jabneel in Naphtali, Josh, 
xix. S3. 

CAPHAR-SAL AM A, or Caphar-Sarama ; the 
same, perhaps, as Caphar-Semelia: not far 
from Jerusalem. 1 Macc. vii. 31. 

CAPHAR-SOIIEK. In Jerom’s time there was 
a town of this name, north of Eleutheropolis, 
near Saraa. It is thought to have been named 
from the brook, or valley, of Sorek, where Da- 
lilah lived, Judg. xvi. 4. 

CAPHTOR, or Caphtorim, DnnsD: a sphere, a 
buckle, a hand, a palm, doves, or those that seek 
and inquire; from «p caph, a sphere, Ac. and 
Tin thur, to inquire, or a turtle-dove. 

CAPHTOR, the island Caplitor, whence came the 
Caphtorim, Deut. ii. 23 : otherwise, called, Cre- 
tim, Ceretbim, or Philistines. The generality 
of interpreters believe, that Caphtoris signifies 
Cappadocia; and that the Philistines and Cerc- 
thims came from thence : but others think they 
were originally from the isle of Crete. The rea¬ 
sons for which are these: the Philistines were 
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strangers in Palestine; this the Scripture ob¬ 
serves expressly : and the lxx always translate 
this name allophuloi; strangers. Their proper 
name is Cherethim, as appears, Ezek. xxv. 16. 
** I will stretch out mine hand upon the Philis¬ 
tines, and I will eut off the Cherethimalso 
Zephaniah ii. 5. “ Wo unto the inhabitants of 
the sea coasts, the Cherethites and, 1 Sam. 
xxx. 14,15. “ The Amalekites made an irrup¬ 
tion into the country of the Cherethites,” i. e. of 
the Philistines, as the sequel proves. Afterward, 
the kings of Judah had foreign guards, called 
Cherethites and Pelethites, who were Philistines. 

The lxx, by the name of Cherethites, understood 
the Cretans, and by Chereth, Crete. Scripture 
says, the Philistines came from the isle of Caph- 
tor. Now, we see no island in the Mediterra¬ 
nean, to which the marks whereby the Scripture 
describes Caphtor and Cherethim, agree better 
than to the isle of Crete. The name Cherethim, 
is the same with Cretenses. We know a river 
there called Kairat; we know of the goddess 
Ceres; of the Curetes, who brought up Jupiter 
on mount Ida; and of Cnretis, the name of the 
island. The Cretans are among the most an¬ 
cient and celebrated people, which inhabited the 
islands of the Mediterranean. They pretended 
to have been produced originally out of their 
own soil: this island was well peopled in the 
time of the Trojan war; Homer calls it the 
island with a hundred cities. The city of Gaza, 
in Palestine, went by the name of Minoa, because 
Minos, king of Crete, coming into that country, 
had called this city by his own name. 

Herodotus acknowledges, that the Cretans were 
originally Barbarians, and not derived from 
Greece. Homer says, that a different language 
was spoken in Crete ; that there were Greeks 
there, true Cretans, or ancient Cretans, Pelas- 
gians, &e. The ancient Cretans are the Che¬ 
rethites, the Pelasgians are the Philistines, or 
Pelethites of Scripture. Their language was 
that of the Canaanites or Phoenicians, i. e. He¬ 
brew : they were descended from Ham, by Mis- 
raim, Gen. x. 6,13,14. 

The manners, arms, religion, and gods, of the Cre¬ 
tans and Philistines were nearly the same. The 
arms of both were bows and arrows: Dagon, 
the god of the Plulistines, was the Dictimus of 
the Cretans. Stephen the geographer, says, 
that Marnas of Gaza, is the Jupiter of the Cre¬ 
tans. The god Belzebub, or, the god Jly, was 
in all probability honoured in memory of the 
bees which fed Jupiter on mount Ida. 

It may be objected against this opinion, that in 
Abraham’s time, the Philistines were settled in 
. Palestine, and that the isle of Crete could not 
then be well peopled, much less could it send col- 
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onies into Palestine. I answer, that Abraham’s 
time (a.m. 2090, or thereabouts) was 434 years 
after the deluge, and about 320 from the dis¬ 
persion of Babel. Mizraim, grandfather of the 
Philistines and Caphtorim, had a numerous fam¬ 
ily : he was the son of Ham, and peopled Egypt 
betimes; and the passage from Egypt to Crete 
is neither long nor difficult. Aptera, a city of 
Crete, has a sensible relation to Caphtor; this 
name was given it by king Apterus. Fide Phil¬ 
istines. 

CAPITATION of the Jews. Moses ordained, 
Exod. xxx. 30. that every Israelite should pay 
half a shekel for his soul, or person, as a re¬ 
demption, that there might he no plague among 
the people, when they were numbered. Many 
interpreters are of opinion, that this payment 
was designed to take place as often as the peo¬ 
ple were numbered ; and that this payment of 
the half-shekel per head being evaded when Da¬ 
vid numbered his subjects, God punished this 
neglect with a pestilence, 2 Sam. xxiv. 1. But 
the generality maintain, that Moses laid this 
tax on all the people, payable yearly, for the 
maintenance of the tabernacle, for the sacri¬ 
fices, wood, oil, wine, flour, habits, and subsist¬ 
ence of the. priests and Levites. In our Sav¬ 
iour’s time, this tribute was exactly paid. Fide 
Didrachma. 

The Israelites, when lately returned from Babylon, 
paid one third part of a shekel to the temple ; 
in all probability, being disabled at that time, 
by poverty, from doing more, Nehem. x. 32. 

The elders levied it throughout all the provinces 
where any Jews were settled, and had procura¬ 
tors who carried it to Jerusalem. Cicero re¬ 
marks, that Flaccus would not suffer that con¬ 
tribution to be conveyed thither, which had been 
collected among the Jews in Italy; and Titus, 
speaking to the Jews, reproaches them with in¬ 
gratitude for employing this tax against their 
benefactors, and in carrying on war against the 
Romans, which the emperors of Rome had, by 
a particular indulgence, permitted them to levy 
among themselves, and in their own manner. 

After the destruction of the temple by the Romans, 
the Jews were compelled to pay to the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus the half-shekel, which had 
been before paid to the temple of Jerusalem. 

The Rabbins observe, that, the Jews in general, 
and even the priests, except women, children 
under thirteen years of age, and slaves, were 
liable to pay the half-shekel. The collectors de¬ 
manded it in the beginning of Nisan, but used no 
compulsion till the passover: at that period, they 
either constrained those to pay who had not paid, 
or took security from them. The half-shekel 
was worth about eighteen pence. 
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CAPITOLINA, the name of Jerusalem, after 
Adrian had rebuilt it. Vide Adrian. 
CAPPADOCIANS, K»its»Sokk •• in Hebrew Cap- 
thorim ; this name is not originally either Greek 
or Hebrew. Fide Capiitor. 

CAPTIVITY. God generally punished the sins 
and infidelities of the Jews, by different captivi¬ 
ties or servitudes. The first captivity is that of 
Egypt* from which Moses delivered them, and 
should be considered rather as a permission of 
providence, than as a punishment for sin. 

Six captivities are reckoned during the government 
by Judges: 1. under Cliusham-Sishathaim, king 
of Mesopotamia, which continued about eight 
years ; 2. under Eglon, king of Moab, from 
whieh they were delivered by Ehud ; 3. under 
the Pliilistines, out of which they were rescued 
by Shamgar; 4. under Jabin, king of Hazor, 
from which they were delivered by Deborah and 
Barak ; 6. under the Midianites, from which 
Gideon freed them ; 6. under the Ammonites 
and Philistines, during the judicatures of Jeph- 
thah, Ibzan, Elon, Abdon, Eli, Samson, Samuel. 

But the greatest and most remarkable captivities 
of the Hebrews, were those of Israel and Judah, 
under their regal government. 

CAPTIVITIES OF ISRAEL. 

Tiglath-pileser, a.m. 3264, took several cities, 
and carried away captives, principally from the 
tribes of Beuben, Gad, and the half tribe of Ma- 
nasseh. a.m. 3283, Salmancser, took and de¬ 
stroyed Samaria after a siege of three years, 
and transplanted the tribes which had been spar¬ 
ed by Tiglath-pileser, to provinces beyond the 
Euphrates : it is usually believed, that there 
was no general return of the ten tribes from 
this captivity. 

Nevertheless, when we examine carefully the writ¬ 
ings of the prophets, we find the return of, at 
least, a great part of Israel from the captivity, 
pointed out clearly. So Ilosca xi. 11. « They 
shall tremble as a bird out of Egypt, and as a 
dove out of the land of Assyria, and I will place 
them in their houses, saith the Lord,” &c. and, 
Amos ix. 14. “ I will bring again my people 
Israel from their captivity.” Obadiah 18,20- 
“ The captivity of this host of the children of 
Israel shall possess that of the Canaanites,” &c. 
To the same purpose other prophets: Isaiah 
xi. 13, 14. “ The Lord shall assemble the out¬ 
casts of Israel, and gather together the dispers¬ 
ed of Judah.” Ezekiel received an order from 
God, to take two pieces of wood, and write on 
®ne, for Judah and for Israel : on the other; 
for Joseph and for Israel ; and to join these 
two pieces of wood, that they might become 
one, to symbolize the re-union of Judah and 


Israel, Ezek. xxxvii. 16. Jeremiah is equally 
express, “ Judah shall walk with Israel, and 
they shall come together out of the North? to 
the land which I nave given for an inheritance 
to their fathers,” Jerem. xxxi. 7, 8, 9,16, 17, 
20; xvi. 15 ; xlix. 2, &c. Zach. ix. 13; x. 6, 
10; Micah ii. 12. 

In the historical books of Scripture, we see Israel¬ 
ites of the ten tribes, as well as of Judah and 
Benjamin, return from the captivity. Tobit 
assures his son, that, his brethren of the ten 
tribes, dispersed from the land of Israel, should 
return thither, Tobit xiv. 6; vide & xiii. 12, 
17. Among those who returned with Zeroba- 
bel are reckoned some of Ephraim and Manas- 
seh, who settled at Jerusalem, among the tribe 
of Judah. When Ezra numbered those return¬ 
ed from the captivity, he only inquired whether 
they were of the race of Israel: and at the first 
passover, then celebrated in the temple, was a 
sacrifice of “ twelve he goats for the whole 
house of Israel, according to the number of the 
tribes,” Ezra vi. 16,17; viii. 35. Under the 
Maccabees, and in our Saviour’s time, we see 
Palestine peopled by Israelites of all the tribes 
indifferently. The Samaritan chronicle asserts, 
that in the S5th year of the pontificate of Abde- 
lus, 3000 Israelites, by the permission of king 
Sauredius, returned from captivity, under tha 
conduct of Adus, son of Simeon. 

CAPTIVITIES OF JUDAH. 

These are generally reckoned four: 1. a.m. 3398, 
under king Jchoiakim, when Daniel, &c. wore 
carried to Babylon ; 2. a.m. 3401, in the sev¬ 
enth year of Jehoiakim, when Nebuchadnezzar 
carried 3023 Jews to Babylon ; 3. a.m. 3406, 
under Jehoiacliin, when this prince, with part 
of his people, was sent to Babylon ; 4. a.m. 3416, 
under Zedekiah. From this period begins the 
seventy years of captivity foretold by the prophet 
Jeremiah. 

The Jews were removed to Babylon by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, who, designing to make that city the 
capital of the East, transplanted thither very 
great numbers of people subdued by him in dif¬ 
ferent countries. The Jews had judges and eld¬ 
ers there, who governed them, and decided mat¬ 
ters in dispute juridically according to their 
laws. Of this we see a proof in the story of 
Susanna, in Babylon, who was condemned by 
elders of her own nation. 

A.M. 3457, Cyrus, in the first year of his reign at 
Babylon, permitted the Jews to return to their 
own country, Ezra i. 1; but they did not ob¬ 
tain leave to rebuild the temple; and the comple¬ 
tion of those prophecies, which foretold the ter- 
Biinatioo of their captivity after seventy years. 
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• was not till a.m. 3486, when Darius Hystaspes, 
by an edict, allowed them to rebuild the temple. 
a.m. 3537, Artaxerxes Longimanus sent Nehe- 
miah to Jerusalem. The Jews assert, that only 
the bran, the refuse of their nation, returned 
from the captivity; the principal of them con¬ 
tinued where they had been settled in and near 
Babylon, where indeed they became very nu¬ 
merous. 

[It may, however, be doubted, whether the bran, 
the refuse of Judah, ever was really carried 
away to Babylon: it is most probable the policy 
of Nebuchadnezzar would only carry away those 
whom he could usefully employ; and that the 
refuse of the people would not have been worth 
the carriage. It seems also to be probable, that 
the same inferior classes were left in Israel; 
and these were under the influence, if not under 
the direct authority of king Josiah, and other 
kings of Judah; so that both countries were on 
an equality in this respect.] 

Since the destruction of the temple by the Romans, 
the Hebrews affirm, they have always had their 
heads, or princes, both in the East and West, 
under the name of 

Fbikces of the Captivity. The prince of the 
captivity of the East, say they, governed the 
Jews of Babylon, Chaldea, Assyria, and Persia. 
The prince of the captivity of the West, govern¬ 
ed those of Judea, Egypt, Italy, and the Roman 
empire. The Jews make a great difference 
between the patriarchs of Judea, and the princes 
of the captivity at Babylon. The first they call 
Rabban, the other Rabbana; these, say they, 
are descended from David in a direct line by 
the males, whereas the patriarchs descended 
from him by the females. They say, moreover, 
that the house of David, continues in vigour, 
because there are illustrious persons of this 
family at Bagdad, among whom the princes of 
the Jewish nation are now chosen, as they have 
been from time immemorial. 

As to the princes of the captivity of Babylon or 
the East, we know neither their origin, nor 
their succession j it appears only, that they arose 
about the end of the second century. While the 
temple subsisted, the Eastern Jews, as well as 
the Western, continued subjeet to the high- 
priest at Jerusalem. No historian has mention¬ 
ed these supposed princes of the captivity, be¬ 
fore the destruction of the temple. The first 
of these princes was Huna, at the close of the 
second century; and from Huna to the perfec¬ 
tion of the Talmud, i. e. 300 years, they scarcely 
product three. The Jews affirm, that among 
these princes of the captivity of Babylon, who 
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were all of the tribe of Judah, and race of Da¬ 
vid, was the sceptre of Judah, foretold by the 
patriarch Jacob ; and that in Judea, among the 
patriarchs spoken of above, was the lawgiver, 
Gen. xlix. to. 

CARAITES, O'fop: readers; from top kora, to 
read. [ q . Literals , Litekati.] 

CARAITES, a sect of the Jcwsj implying per¬ 
sons consummate in the study of Scripture, and 
adhering closely to the letter of k. This dis¬ 
tinguishes the Caraites from the Rabbins, who 
admit traditions. 

The Caraites are said to glory in a descent from 
Ezra, and to prove the succession of their doc¬ 
trine by a catalogue of all who have either 
taught, or opposed Caraism. Some boast of 
still greater antiquity ; as the Jews in Poland, 
and Lithuania, who pretend to be descended 
from the ten tribes led captive by Salmaneser. 
It is believed, that the Caraites appeared about 
the eighth century, or, at least, that their sect 
was then restored by Ananus, at the time when 
the Talmudists endeavoured to equal their tra¬ 
ditions with the most sacred truths of religion j 
whieh many Jews, zealous for the law, opposed, 
and were therefore called Caraites, as adhering 
only to the text of Scripture. 

The Rabbanists charge the Caraites with most of 
the errors of the Sadducees;—as denying the 
immortality of the soul, and the existence of 
spirits : but the Caraites deny these accusations, 
and maintain the purity of their faith, and their 
particular sense of these articles. Some good 
Caraite authors may be consulted with advan¬ 
tage, by inquiries into Scripture ; but few are 
printed; the most part are in MS. and conceal¬ 
ed in great libraries. They expect the Messiah, 
whom, with the rest of the Jews, they consider 
as a temporal king; they forbid all computation 
of the years wherein he is to appear : they re¬ 
ject all books, not in the old canon of the Jews ; 
and they require an implicit faith in holy Scrip¬ 
ture, without examination whether any article 
of the law be true or false : they have neither 
phylacteries nor parchments on the doors of 
their houses, nor frontlets on their foreheads. 
They call the Jews bridled asses, when they see 
them in their synagogues with parchments on 
their foreheads: the passages, wherein these 
phylacteries are mentioned, and which arc under¬ 
stood literally by Rabbinical Jews, they explain 
figuratively. There are Caraites at Constantino¬ 
ple, in Syria, Palestine, and beyond the Euphra¬ 
tes. For the history and opinions of the Caraites, 
vide a very copious and entertaining account in 
Basnage, Hist, des Juifs. lib. ii. cap. 16,17. 
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We have another history of their origin from Dr. 
Prideaux. The compilation of the Talmud ap¬ 
pearing in the beginning of the sixth century, 
people of sense were so shocked with the trifles, 
the ridiculous and incredible fables which filled 
it, and to see at the same time men daring to as¬ 
sert all this as coming from God, that many re¬ 
solved to establish their faith only on the word 
of God, the Scriptures. This refusal to admit 
the Talmud as a rule of faith, did not, however, 
for a long time, produce any schism. But, 
about a.d. 750, Anan, a Babylonish Jew of the 
race of David, and his son Saul, declared openly 
for the written word of God alone, exclusive of 
traditions. Their declaration produced a schism: 
those who supported the Talmud and traditions 
being almost all Babbins, or their disciples, were 
called Rabbinists : the others were called Cara- 
ites or Scripturists, from Cara, which, in the 
Babylonish language, signifies Scripture. 

The Jews pretend, that the true cause of this 
schism was the ambition of Anan, who was exas¬ 
perated at being refused the degree of gaon, i. e. 
excellent (a title given to certain dootors,) and 
at his disappointment in not obtaining the office 
of prince of the captivity, to which he pretended 
as one descended from David. 

The Caraitespass for the most learned of the Jew¬ 
ish doctors: there are few in the West ; the great¬ 
er part are in Poland, Moseovy, and the East. 
About the middle of the last century, there was 
an account taken of their number: there were 
2000 in Poland; at Cafia, in Crim Tartary, 
1200; at Cairo, 300; at Damascus, 200; at 
Jerusalem, SO; in Babylon, 100; in Persia, 600; 
in all 4,430: a very small number, compared 
with the mass of the nation, which is Rabbinists. 

The Rabbinists have so great an aversion for the 
Caraites, that they will form no alliances, nor 
even hold conversation with them; they treat 
them as mamxerim, or bastards, because they 
observe none of the constitutions of the Rabbins 
in their marriages, divorces, and purifications 
of their wives: even if a Caraite would turn 
Rabbinist, the other Jews would not receive 
him. 

CARBUNCLE, in Latin carbuncitlus; in Greek, 
anthrax ; in Hebrew, nophec: is a precious stone, 
like a large ruby, or granate, of a dark deep red 
colour, something like bull’s blood. It glitters 
even in the night, and sparkles much more>than 
the ruby: but Brauoius observes, after Boetius 
de Boot, that the anthrax, or carbunculus of 
the ancients, was the ruby of the moderns. 

CARCAS, ora, £«**£*?; covering of a lamb: 


from hod casah, to cover: or, the lamb of the 
throne: from -o car, a lamb, and K03 cum, a 
throne ; this word is Persian, and its etymology 
is not in the Hebrew. 

CARCAS, eunuch of Ahasuerus, Esth. L 10. 

CARCHEMISH, w'03'O, .• a lamb , as 

taken away, ivithdrawn, or carried off, from *o 
car, a lamb, the adverb 'j ci, as, and pin moshe; 
it is said, this name in Chaldee, signifies lead, 

CARCHEMISH, a town on the Euphrates, be¬ 
longing to Assyria. Necho, king of Egypt, took 
it, and left a garrison in it, which was taken 
and out in pieces, in the fourth year of Jehoia- 
chin, king of Judah, by Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Babylon, 2 Chron. xxxv. 20; 2 Kings, xxiii. 29. 
Isaiah speaks of Carchemish, and seems to say 
that Tiglath-pileser conquered it; perhaps, from 
the Egyptians. Profane authors say nothing 
of this town, or of these wars. Probably Car¬ 
chemish is Cercusium, or Cireesium, or Circei- 
um, situated in the angle formed by the conjunc¬ 
tion of the Chaboras, or Chebar, and the Eu¬ 
phrates. 

CARE AH, rrp: bali,froxen ; from mp karach. 

CAREAH, fatiier of Johanan, 2 Kings, xxv. 23. 

CARIA, Kofuc, xaflx: capital; from x»p>), the head. 

CARMEL, Sdu: a circumcised lamb; from "O 
car, a lamb, and *jia mul, circumcision: other¬ 
wise, scarlet; from the Hebrew word of four 
radicals, cornel; otherwise, harvest, full 
ears of com, vineyard of Bod, excellent vineyard. 

I. CARMEL, a city of Judah, on a mountain, of 
the same name, in the southern part of Pales¬ 
tine. Here Nabal the Carmelite, Abigail’s hus¬ 
band, dwelt, Jerom says, that in his time the 
Romans had a garrison at Carinel. On this 
mountain, Saul returning from his expedition 
against Amalek, erected a trophy, 1 Sam. xv. 11. 

IL Carmel, a mountain south of Ptolemais, and 
north of Dora, on the Mediterranean. At the 
foot of this mountain, north, runs the brook 
Kishon, and a little farther N. the river Beleus. 
Josephus makes Carmel a part of Galilee; but 
it rattier belonged to Manasseh, and to the south 
of Asher. Carmel signifies the vineyard ; and 
Jerom informs us, that this mountain had good 
pastures: here an ancient deity was worshipped, 
called likewise Carmel ; but Tacitus says, there 
was neither statue nor temple belonging to it, 
there was only an altar, and religious worship. 
Jamblichus tells us, that Pythagoras went often 
to this mountain, and remained alone in the 
temple (or sacred precinct.) Toward the sea, 
is a cave, where some suppose the prophet 
Elijah desired Ahab to bring Baal’s false proph- 
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eta, and where fire from heaven descended on hitf 
burnt sacrifice, 1 Kings, xviiL 

Ill. Carmex. This name is sometimes given in a 
looser sense to places planted with vines and 
fruit-trees, and remarkable for fertility. It is 
said likewise, that purple has this name, because, 
at the foot of mount Carmel north, a shell-fish 
was eaught, which was used in dyeing purple. 
[But purple, scarlet, or deep crimson, is rather 
Cabmll than Carmel.] 

CARMI, 'D*o: my vineyard ; from ci3 kerem, and 
the affix 1 i, my: otherwise, the knowledge of the 
■waters; from 133 niccar, to know: otherwise, 
the lamb of the waters; from 13 car, a lamb, 
mid d'd majim, waters. 

I. CARMI, fourth son of Reuben, head of the fam¬ 
ily of the Carmites, Numb. xxvi. 6. 

£L Carmi, father of Aehan, Josh. vii. 1, 18. 

HI. Carmi, sirnamed Othniel, Judith vi. 10. 

CARNAIM, D’npthis word is joined to astaroth, 
horns ; from pp kei-an, a horn. 

CARNAIM, or Astaroth-Carnaim, i. e. the Horn¬ 
ed Astaroth, a eity beyond Jordan, in Gilead. 
Fide Astaroth - Carnaim, called Carnion, 
2 Macc. xii. 21. and Fragments, No. 213,268, 
&c. “ Of Ashtaroth.” 

CARNAL, vide Fresh. 

CARPUS, Ktunoi, Gr. fruit, or fruitful. 

CARPUS, a disciple of Paul, who dwelt at Troas. 
Paul, a.d. 65, landing at Troas, lodged with 
Carpus, and left a cloak at his house, 2 Tim. ir. 
13. or, as others explain it, a bag to put books 
in, or other writings, and parchments, or books 
written on vellum j supposed to have been copies 
of the Scriptures. The Greeks tell us. Carpus 
was one of the seventy disciples; that he propa¬ 
gated the truth in several places; wrought abun¬ 
dance of miracles; was Paul's assistant ; was em¬ 
ployed by him in carrying his letters; was bish¬ 
op of Berea, and died in peace. The Latins com¬ 
memorate him October 13, the Greeks May 26. 

C ARSHENA, Juana: a lamb of a year ; from -d 
car, a lamb, and tut? shana, a year : otherwise, 
a lamb that sleeps ; from ;t?' jashan, to steep : 
otherwise, a lamb that changes; from rut? slianah, 
to change. This is a Persian name, and therefore 
its etymology is not to be found in the Hebrew. 

CARSHENA, a principal officer of Ahasuerus, 
Esth. L 14. 

CART, far threshing, vide Fragment, No. 48. 

CARTHAGE, or Carthaginians, ennn: in He¬ 
brew, Tarshish. A word, whose true significa¬ 
tion is unknown. Carthage, or Cartada, may be 
derived from nmp cartha, a city, and nntn cha- 
deta, new. Fide Bochart. 

CARTHAGE, a celebrated city on the coast of 
Africa, a colony from Tyre. Ezekiel says, the 
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Carthaginians traded to Tyre: but the Hebrew 
reads Tarshish, whieh rather signifies Tarsus, 
in Cilicia, formerly famous for trade. Fide Tar¬ 
shish. 

CASIPHIA, N’ 3 D 3 : money, or covetousness ; from 
sjD 3 casaph, silver. [Some say, silver mines.] 

CASIPHIA, Ezra says, that when returning to 
Judea, he sent to Iddo, who dwelt at Casiphia: 
perhaps, mount Caspius, near the Caspian Sea, 
between Media and Hyreania, where were many 
captives, Ezra viii. 17. 

L CASIUS, a mountain which separated Syria 
from Egypt, situated between the city of Pelu- 
sium, and die lake Sirbonis. Jupiter Casius, 
represented with a pomegranate in his hand, 
was adored here. Casius seems to come from 
the Hebrew kez, or case, extremity, bound, or 
limit; q. the boundary of Palestine. 

H. Casius, a mountain of Syria, near Seleucia ; 
perhaps, described by Moses, as in inn, the 
mountain of mountains. Numb, xxxiv. 7, 8: in 
the English, mount Hor; or, the very high 
mountain. This was the northern boundary of 
the Land of Promise, as the other Casius was 
the southern boundary. 

CASLUHIM, D"n i ?p3: the cover of tables; from 
no3 casah, and nib luach, a table, or floor. This 
word is foreign to the Hebrew tongue. 

I. CASLUHIM, a people descended from Miz- 
raim, whose country we know not: but, proba¬ 
bly, Upper Egypt, Gen. x. 14 ; 1 Chron. i. 12. 

H. Casluhim, a son of Mizraim. There is great 
diversity of opinion concerning the place of his 
abode, and the nation whereof he was founder. 
The paraphrast, Jonathan, explains Casluhim, 
by the inhabitants of the Pentapolis, or Cyre- 
naica; the Jerusalem paraphrast, by the inhab¬ 
itants of Pentasehsenos, in Lower Egypt. The 
Arabic renders it the inhabitants of Sais, in the 
Thebais. Boehart, and others, understand it of 
the Colchians. Herodotus says, that the people 
of Colchos were circumcised Uke^Jhe Egyptians, 
that they were of a tawny complexion, their hair 
black and curled, their language and way of liv¬ 
ing the same as that of the Egyptians j also, that 
Sesostris, king of Egypt, left a colony of his 
troops in Colchos. He confesses, notwithstand¬ 
ing, that the Egyptians had no remembrance of 
the Colchians being their countrymen. 

But if we allow all that Herodotus says, it would 
not prove the Colchians and the Casluhim to bo 
the same people. Nor, were it certain, that Se¬ 
sostris left a colony of Egyptians at Colchos, 
would it follow, that he had left there the nation 
of the Casluhim Did not Colchos bear this 
name before Sesostris? Did it begin to he so 
called only after the coming of these supposed 
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Casluhim ?—Moses says, the Philistines and the 
Caphtorim descended from the Casluhim, Gen. 
x. 14; and the prophets Jeremiah and Amos in¬ 
form us, Jer. xlvii. 4; Amos ix. 7. that the 
Philistines came from Caphtor. To reconcile 
Moses with these prophets, it may be said, that 
the Caphtorim sprang immediately from the Cas¬ 
luhim, and the Philistines from the Caphtorim. 

CASPHAX. or Casphin, K<*Wiv: which is of silver, 
or desire; from pa cascph: or, in Syriac, shame, 
bashfulness. 

CASPHOR, Keteipdp : of silver : from pa caseph, 
to desire, and in har, a mountain : hut its true 
root is Heshbon. Vide Uesubon. 

CASPIAN. Caspian Mountains. This term is not 
expressly in the bible, unless Ezra intended it 
when he says, “ I sent them to Iddo, the chief of 
those who dwelt at Casiphia,” Ezra xiii. 17. 
Ezra departing into Palestine, desired to have 
some Nethiniin to serve in the temple. He sent, 
therefore, to Iddo, the head of these Nethinim, 
who, probably, worked at the mines of the Cas¬ 
pian mountains, between Media and Ilyreania. 
In these mountains many place the Caspian 
Gates, a very narrow strait leading out of Media 
into Albania, west of the Caspian Sea. Accord¬ 
ing to others, the Caspian Gates are in mount 
Taurus, and are the communication between As¬ 
syria and Media. The Eastern people are of 
opinion, that Alexander the Great built a Very 
long wall, to shut up the passage into Persia 
against the northern nations, called by them Gog 
and Magog. A eity near it, is called Derbend, 
which, in Persian, signifies, the passage stopped, 
or the barrier. The Turks call it Demircapi, 
iron gates. The wall said to he built by Alex¬ 
ander, is called by the Arabians, Alexander’s 
Bank, or Gog and Magog’s Rampart. 

The province wherein is the city of Derbend, and 
Alexander’s wall, is called Schirvan; formerly 
it was called the Throne of Gold: because the 
king of Persia permitted the governor of this 
province to sit, while administering justice, on 
a throne of gold, in consideration of the import¬ 
ance of this post. It is said, that Artaxerxes 
Ochus transplanted a great number of Jews into 
Hyrcania, near the Caspian Sea ; and Orosius 
tells us, that they were very much increased in 
his time, and were in hopes of returning to Ju¬ 
din ; and the author of the history says, that 
Alexander the Great shut up a great number of 
Jews within the Caspian Gates. Jerom. in Chron. 

CASPI AN. The Caspian Sea, is a large lake, 
which has no communication with any sea. It is 
called a sea, by reason of its extent. The He¬ 
brews call all great lakes, seas; as that of Sod- 
4 >m, and that of Genesareth. The waters of the 
Caspian Sea are salt and bitter, like those of 


other seas, excepting on the coast of Hyrcania, 
where they are neither sweet nor salt. This sea 
abounds with fish: several great rivers, as the 
Wolga, the Araxes, the Jaik, the Chesel, and 
the Jehan, fall into the Caspian Sea, and yet it 
never seems to increase or to diminish ; and in 
this, eminently, perhaps, what Solomon says, is 
verified: « All the rivers run into the sea, yet 
the sea is not full”-—because the evaporation of 
its waters, equals the body of water brought in 
by these rivers. 

CASPIS, or Heshbon, 2 Macc. xii. 13. 

CASSIA, or Keziah, ryryp; suiface: otherwise, 
corner; from jwp catxa: otherwise, cassia, an 
aromatic plant, Psalm xliv. 9 ; different from 
that which is called casia, mp kidda, or kadda, 
Exod. xxx. 24. 

CASSIA, a spice mentioned by Moses, as an in¬ 
gredient in the composition of the holy oil, used 
in the consecration of the sacred vessels of the 
tabernacle, Exod. xxx. 24. The Hebrew calls it 
nip kidda, the bark ; the ixx, iris. This cassia 
is said to be the bark of a tree, very like cinna¬ 
mon, and grows in the Indies. 

CASSIUS, sirnamed Longinus, was qusestor to 
Crassus, in Syria, while he was engaged in his 
famous expedition against the Parthians. Cras¬ 
sus being defeated and slain, Cassius assembled 
the remains of the Roman army, and drove the 
Parthians out of Syria, which they had overrun 
as far as Antioch. From thence he went to Tyre ; 
after regulating affairs there, he proceeded to 
Judea, and besieged Tarichea, on the lake of 
Genesareth, where Philolaus had shut himself up 
with the remains of Aristobulus’ faction. Cassius 
took the town, and made slaves of all whom he 
found in it; he ordered Philolaus to be executed, 
by the advice of Antipater, as the most certain 
means of destroying Aristobulus’ faction. He 
afterward obliged Alexander, the son of Aristo- 
bulus, to sue for peace. 

After the murder of Julius Csesar, by Brutus and 
Cassius, Cassius went into Syria, where he was 
greatly esteemed, and soon found himself at the 
head of eight legions. He secured Phoenicia and 
Judea without much trouble. While he was there, 
four legions passing through Palestine, sent by 
Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, to assist Dolabella, 
who was of the opposite party, Cassius surround¬ 
ed them with his troops, engaged them to come 
over to him, and hereby increased his army to 
twelve legions. 

To support these troops, he was obliged to levy lai^ge 
sums on the province. Judea was taxed at 700 tal¬ 
ents. Antipater had the care of seeing this sum 
levied speedily,by histwosonsPhasael and Herod. 
Herod was the first who brought his part of the 
money, which procured him the favour of Cassius. 
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The cities of Gophna, Emmaus, Lydda, Tham- 
na, and others, not having furnished tlieir con¬ 
tingents in time, Cassius ordered the inhabitants 
to be sold by auction, to raise the sums required 
of them.; and Malichus expected that he should 
be made to answer with his head for his delay in 
acquitting himself of his commission: Hircanus 
rescued him from this danger, by sending 100 
talents to Cassius out of his own purse. Cassius 
was defeated, with Brutus, at Philippi, in Mac¬ 
edonia, and killed himself; a.m. 3963, ante 
a.d. 40. 

CASTOR and POLLUX. We read. Acts xxviii. 
11. that the vessel which carried Paul, had the 
sign of Castor and Pollux. These deities said 
the fable, were brothers, sons of Jupiter and 
Leda, sprung from the same egg, and represent¬ 
ed each with half an egg-shell in his hand. Ju¬ 
piter was thought to have had intercourse with 
Leda, in the form of a swan. Castor and Pollux 
were in great reputation for valour, especially 
in their war against pirates. For this they re¬ 
ceived divine honours, and seamen particularly 
shewed them great devotion. They were invok¬ 
ed in storms, and many made vows to them when 
they took shipping. The vessel which Paul 
sailed in was called Dioscuri, or Castor and 
Pollux, because their images were either painted 
or carved on the prow. There was besides 
some other deity on the stern; and these were 
considered as the patrons and tutelary gods of 
the vessel. [For the sign—and the tutela, vide 
Fragment, No. 214.] 

CATECHISM, Catechize; Greek terms, signify¬ 
ing instruction , to instruct.—Cutechist, he who 
instructs. Catechumen, the person who is under 
instruction, in a course of instruction, in order 
to be admitted a member of the Christian church. 
Paul requires “ Those who receive instructions 
from [have been, or are, catechumens to] others, 
to communicate unto them in all good things,” 
as an acknowledgment of services and favours 
received from them, Gal. vi. 6. 

I. CATHOLIC. This term is Greek ; signifying 
universal or general. The church of Christ is 
called catholic, because it extends throughout the 
world, and is prolonged during all time. We 
call some truths catholic, because they are gen¬ 
erally received, and are of general influence: so 
the catholic, i. e. the general, church. 

II. Catholic, general, or canonical Epistles. They 
are seven in number, viz. one of James, two of 
Peter, three of John, and one of Jude. They 
are called catholic, because directed to Christian 
converts generally, and not to any particular 
church. There is some difference in the order 
wherein these epistles stand in our bibles, from 
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that wherein they stood among the Greeks. 
Among the ancients, some received all the 
seven; others three only, and rejected the se¬ 
cond of Peter; the second and third of John; and 
Jude. The principal design of these epistles is to 
warn the reader against the heresies of the times, 
and to establish Christian converts, against ef¬ 
forts made to seduce them to Judaism, or to a 
mixture of legal notions with Christianity, or of 
idolatrous principles and practices with the gos¬ 
pel : which having former influence, and deep 
antiquity, and general reception, to plead in its 
favour, was very prevalent, among many profes¬ 
sors in countries but recently converted. 

CATTATH, nop; weariness, disgust; from Dip 
lmt, dispute. 

CATTATH, a city of Zebulun, Josh. xix. IS. 

CATULUS, governor of Lybia Pentapolitana; he 
destroyed a number of Jews of his province, who 
assembled in a desert, being seduced by the prom¬ 
ises of one Jonathan, a weaver, of performing all 
sorts of miracles in their presence. Catulus, 
who had exceeded all bounds in his punishment 
of the guilty, was afflicted with such terrible 
pains of body, and such extreme horrors of mind, 
as eutirely deprived him of rest. Joseph, de 
Bello, lib. vii. eap. 27. 

CAVES. There were abundance of caves, or 
grottos, and other subterraneous places in Pal¬ 
estine. Fide Rock. 

CEDAR-TREE. This tree is greatly celebrated 
in the Scriptures. There are a few still stand¬ 
ing on mount Libanus, above Byblos and Tripoli, 
east; but none elsewhere in all these mount¬ 
ains. In former times there must have been 
great abundance of them, since they were used 
in so many great buildings. These trees are 
prodigiously thick and tall: some among them 
are from thirty-five to forty feet in girth. The 
cedar-tree shoots out branches at ten or twelve 
feet from the ground; they are large and dis¬ 
tant ; its leaves are something like those of rose¬ 
mary ; it is always green ; and distils a kind of 
gum, to which different effects are attributed. 
Cedar-wood is incorruptible, beautiful, solid, and 
inclining to a red-brown colour. It bears a small 
cone, like that of the pine. 

The cedar grows not only on mount Libanus, but 
in Africa, in Cyprus, and in Crete, or Candia. 
Cedar was used in making statues designed for 
duration. The temple of Jerusalem, and king 
Solomon’s palace, were built with cedar. The 
roof of the temple of Diana, at Ephesus, was of 
cedar, according to Pliny. Josephus says, that 
Solomon multiplied cedars in Judea till this tree 
was as common as sycamores, which are very 
general there. 
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The cedar loves cold and mountainous places ; if 
the top is cut, it dies. The branches which it 
shoots, lessening as they rise, give it the form of 
a pyramid. Le Bruyn, in his journey to the 
Holy Land, says, the leaves of the tree point up¬ 
ward, and the fruit hangs downward: it grows 
like cones of the pine-tree, but is longer, hard¬ 
er, and fuller, and not easily separated from the 
stalk. It contains a seed, like that of the cy¬ 
press-tree, and yields a glutinous thick sort of 
rcsiu, transparent, and of a strong smell, which 
docs not run, but falls drop by drop. Tliis au¬ 
thor tells us, that having measured two cedars 
of Lebanon, he found them to be, one fifty palms 
about, the other forty-seven. Naturalists dis¬ 
tinguish several sorts of cedars; but we confine 
ourselves to that of Lebanon, of which only the 
Scripture speaks. 

This wood was used not only for beams, for planks 
which covered edifices, and for ceilings to apart¬ 
ments, but likewise in the substance of the walls, 
1 Kings, vi. 36 ; vii. 12; Ezra vi. 3, 4. 

Moses orders, in the purification of a leper, that 
cedar, together with hyssop, should be used in 
making a wisp, wherewith the leper was to be 
sprinkled, Lev. xiv. 4. 

CEDRON, vide Kidron. 

CENCIIREA, K tyxftuc, Gr. millet, small pulse. 

CENCIIREA, a sea-port, belonging to Corinth, 
in the Archipelago. Cenohrea was a town not 
far from Corinth, but was esteemed as a kind of 
suburb to that city. Paul being ready to embark 
for Jerusalem, had his hair cut off at Cenckrea, 
in fulfilment of a vow, Acts xviii. 18. 

CENDEBEUS, KenTtSaiof : zealous of trouble; 
front top kinna, zeal otherwise, who possesses 
trouble • from rup kana, to possess, and rum 
dabali, trouble, grief. 

CENDEBEUS, general of the troops of Antiochus 
Sidetes, son of Demetrius, king of Syria. This 
prince having quarrelled with Simon, high-priest 
and prince of the Jews, took from him the gov¬ 
ernment of the coasts along the Mediterranean, 
and gave it to Cendebeus, with orders to fortify 
Cedron, and to make havoc in Judea. Jolin Macca¬ 
beus informed his father Simon of what was pass¬ 
ing, who sent his tw o sons, John and Judas, with 
troops, to oppose Cendebeus, w hich they did effec¬ 
tually, 1 Mace. xv. 38 ; a.m. 3866 ; ante a.d. 138. 

CENTURION, an officer commanding a hundred 
soldiers; much the same as our captain. In the 
Old Testament called, chief of a hundred men. 

CEPHA, or Cephas, Kijpen ; rock ; from the Chal¬ 
dee, ipp kif, a stone; from U3\3 keipha, in Syr¬ 
iac, a rock, or stone. 

CEPHA, or Keipha, in Syriac, signifies a rock, or 
a stone. Jesus Christ named Peter—Cephas, 


which by the Greeks was rendered Petros, and 
by the Latins Petrus, both signifying stone, or 
rock. See Peter. 

CEPHAS. St. Paul, Gal. i. 18; ii. 9,10, &e. 
says, that being come to Jerusalem, he confer¬ 
red with the apostles ; that especially “ James, 
Cephas, and John, who seemed to be pillars of 
the church, gave to me and Barnabas the right 
hand of fellowship. But when Cephas was come 
to Antioch, I withstood him to the face. I said 
unto Cephas, before them all, * If thou, being 
a Jew, livest after the manner of Gentiles, ana 
not as do the Jews, why compellest thou the 
Gentiles to live as do the Jews 1” &c. 

There has been a difficulty raised upon these words, 
whether tliis Cephas is the same person as Pe¬ 
ter the apostle ? The most plausible arguments 
against this Cephas being Peter, are these:—. 

first, the Hypotyposis of Clemens Alexandrinus, 
who distinguishes Peter from Cephas. Chrysos¬ 
tom, Jerom, Gregory the Great, Oecumenius, 
and the author of the comment on the Epistle 
to the Galatians under the name of St. Anselm, 
prove that it had been doubted whether Cephas 
was Peter. Dorotheus of Tyre* and the author 
of the Alexandrian Chronicle, speak of a Ce¬ 
phas among the seventy-two disciples ; the per¬ 
son (they say) whom Paul resisted. 

The following reasons are added : 1. if Paul re¬ 
sisted Peter to his face, it must be said, that 
this apostle was fallen into error, since at Anti¬ 
och he taught, by his example, contrary to what 
he had agreed to at the council of Jerusalem : 
but we may not thus accuse this holy apostle; 
2. Paul, in this very Epistle to the Galatians, 
calls Peter twice by his name, Peter, and speaks 
of him with suitable respect: how then, in the 
same Epistle, in the same discourse, should he 
call him Cephas, and value himself on having 
resisted him to the face ? 3. The text intimates, 
that Paul looked on Cephas as inferior to Bar¬ 
nabas. “ Cephas,” says he, “ withdrawing from 
eating with the Gentiles, the other Jews imitat¬ 
ed his disguise, insomuch that Barnabas also was 
carried away with their dissimulation .” "What 
wonder could it be for Barnabas to imitate Peter ? 
But to have followed the example of Cephas, a 
vulgar man, despised, and of no reputation, might 
indeed have reasonably given Paid much uneasi¬ 
ness. 4. Another proof that Cephas was not 
Peter, is Paul’s reproving him in public, and 
with authority. F. Hardouin, who has written 
expressly to maintain the opinion which distin¬ 
guishes Cephas from Peter, believes the Cephas 
mentioned 1 Cor. i. 12, &c. to whom our Lord 
appeared, who preached at Corinth, and who led 
about with him a sister, a wife, to be the same 
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Cephas whom Paul resisted at Antioch. It is 
observed, likewise, as a consequent reason, 5. 
that the Vulgate has departed from the Greek 
text and the ancients, who read Petrus instead 
of Cephas, in yerses 9, 11,14. 

Lastly, endeavours are used to show, that Peter 
was at Jerusalem when Paul resisted Cephas, at 
Antioch; and that the journey of Paul and Si¬ 
las to Jerusalem, which was followed by the 
council at Jerusalem, did not happen till some 
months after this event; but, nevertheless, in 
the same year, a.d. 49. / 

In opposition to this opinion, Jerom remarks, that 
no one would ever have thought of distinguishing 
Peter from Cephas, had they not been forced to 
it by the reproaches of Porphyry, and other en¬ 
emies of Christianity, who pretended to take ad¬ 
vantage of this dispute between two principal 
apostles, to aocuse one of error, the other of 
pride, both of falsehood, and Christians in gen¬ 
eral of credulity. The ancient fathers, in re¬ 
ply to such objections, had recourse to different 
mediums. Some said, this dispute between the 
two apostles was only a feint, concerted for the 
instruction, particularly of the Jews. Others, 
distinguished Peter from Cephas ; but this idea 
continued almost unknown, till some men of 
learning revived it in these later ages. 

The ancients who are alleged in favour of this 
distinction either proposed it with doubts, or 
they have expressly confuted it, or they are in 
themselves little entitled to consideration. The 
book of Hypotyposis, whether Clemens Alexan- 
drinus’ or any other Clemens’ is now not in 
being: Photius, who had seen it, speaks of it as 
abounding with faults, errors, fables, and impious 
opinions. Chrysostom, who has not concealed 
the force of those arguments against the com¬ 
mon opinion, nevertheless concludes, that all de¬ 
monstrates that this passage is to be understood 
of Peter. Jerom, after canvassing the matter, 
concludes with saying, that he knows no Cephas 
besides him, who, in the Gospel, and Paul’s Epis¬ 
tles, is called sometimes Peter, sometimes Ce¬ 
phas; and if any, to answer Porphyry would 
allow of a second Cephas, several passages of 
Scripture must be erased, which this enemy of 
our religion attacks, only because he does not 
understand them. 

Gregory the Great confutes the opinion which dis¬ 
tinguishes Peter from Cephas. Oecumenius 
does not adopt it, neither does the author of the 
comment under the name of St. Anselm. The 
chronological order invented by F. Hardouin, to 
show that Peter was not at Antioch at this time, 
is purely arbitrary. The other reasons are on¬ 
ly decencies, which cannot be valid against a fact 
clearly stated* 
voi. i. 
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If Cephas, whom Paul mentions in so many places, 
was a man of little consideration in the church, 
why is the apostle so concerned to cite him, and 
to use his authority and approbation ? Gal. ii. 9. 
Why so careful to caution against the impres¬ 
sion of bis example ? Why lay so much stress 
on the appearance of our Saviour to Cephas, in 
proof of his resurrection ? 1 Cor. xv. 5. How 
comes this Cephas to have been so neglected by 
the evangelists, as not to have been mentioned 
by them"? We know the respect due to Peter; 
but should this prevent our owning that Peter 
denied Jesus Christ? And if we cannot clear 
him of that accumulated guilt, why should we 
deny that he was liable to reproof at Antioch ? 
[Much more deserving notice is the remark of 
those who observe, that had there been any col¬ 
lusion, any fallacy in the religion both apostles 
professed to establish, this contradiction be¬ 
tween these two principal leaders had been a 
fair opportunity for the truth to have appeared, 
and for detection of their imposture ; whereas 
the whole charge amounts—not to the relin¬ 
quishing of any truth, whether of the Old Tes¬ 
tament, or of the New Testament dispensation, 
but merely to a difference of opinion on a sub¬ 
ject which both of them agreed was temporary, 
and which both of them knew and acknowledged 
that providence would speedily abrogate, as to 
its influence in forming any distinction among 
Christian believers.] 

CERASTES, cornu, the homed; from 

nip*?, a horn: a serpent so called, because it has 
horns on its forehead. This serpent hides it¬ 
self in the sand, is of a sandy colour, crawls 
slanting on its side, and seems to hiss when in 
motion. This word occurs only in Gen. xlix. 27 : 
“ Dan shall be a serpent in the way, a cerastes 
[in the English text adder, in the margin arrow- 
snake, i. e. the dart-snake, or jaculus ] in the 
path. The Hebrew p3-s» shephiphon, is by 
some interpreted asp, by others basilisk; but 
Bochart is of opinion that we should keep it ce¬ 
rastes. 

CEREMONIES, from the Latin, ceremonia, which 
signifies the external rites and manner wherein 
the ministers of religion should perform their 
sacred functions. The true worship of God, 
the essential worship which he requires, is 
that of the heart and mind ;— worship in spirit 
and in truth. Notwithstanding this, ceremonies 
and external worship make a part, and a neces¬ 
sary and essential part of religion; considering 
mankind as united in one holy society, and form¬ 
ing one sacred body. Without this their relig¬ 
ious services would be confusion, and their wor¬ 
ship would degenerate into superstition, whUe 
each followed his own f&ney or inclination, to 
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tlie loss of that union and good understanding 
which ought to be the soul of society, especially 
of religious society. 

I- nder the old covenant, God first delivered the 
great precepts of his law. lie prescribed no 
ceremonies till afterward ; the multitude of ex¬ 
ternal observances, was intended to check that 
inclination which the Hebrews had discovered 
for idolatry, and to burden them with the yoke 
of ceremonies, Acts xv. 10. that they might be 
induced to desire, with more ardour, the coming 
of their great deliverer. In the new covenant, 
few ceremonies are enjoined; they are consid¬ 
ered as accessaries only to Christianity; not 
that this religion, how holy and spiritual soever, 
could be entirely without them; but they are 
employed as means only, not as the end, and in 
condescension to the weakness of the worship¬ 
pers, who are men, and not angels. 

The term ceremony often occurs in the Tulgate of 
the Old Testament. That translation does not 
always use the same word to express the He¬ 
brew ; and, indeed, the Hebrews have no one 
word which exactly equals the Latin, ceremonia. 
The words of Moses signify—-worship, service, 
ordinances, statutes, precepts ; all of which are 
sometimes translated ceremonia. 

It has been questioned whether the ceremonies of 
the Jews were imitations of those among the 
Egyptians* or those among the Egyptians were 
copied from the Jews ? The striking conformity 
between the laws, the observances, and the cer¬ 
emonies of these two people, has divided the 
opinions of learned men. Under the first Ro¬ 
man emperors, the Jewish and Egyptian super¬ 
stitions were commonly confounded, and were 
equally odious to strangers. Sir John Marsham 
and Dr. Spencer have attempted to prove, that 
Moses, in many things, imitated the Egyptians; 
and this opinion has had many followers. 

Indeed there is great resemblance between certain 
eeremonies, w hich were common to both people, 
while in other particulars there are differences 
which appear to be even studied. Besides, 
there seems to have been a very great strange¬ 
ness reciprocally between the two people ; and 
this, notwithstanding the propensity of the Is¬ 
raelites to imitate the worship of the Egyptians. 
These so opposite inclinations, must necessarily 
have produced many laws and ceremonies among 
the two nations, some entirely opposite, and ma¬ 
ny absolutely alike. 

After all, when we accurately examine the laws 
and ceremonies of each people, we distinguish 
certain ceremonies wherein Moses, from con¬ 
descension to the humour, inclination, custom, 
prejudices, and even hardness of the Hebrews’ 
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hearts, permitted, or prohibited, certain praeti- 
ccs, wliieli were permitted, or prohibited, among 
the Egyptians; e.gr. he might conform to them 
in the habits and ornaments of the priests, in the 
choice ot some sacrifices, their colour, sex, age, 
and the manner of offering them. He might 
borrow something from the forms of their tem¬ 
ples, and their altars: many of the judicial laws 
of the Hebrews, seem to be copied from those 
of the Egyptians. The reason is easy: the Is¬ 
raelites having continued long in Egypt, began 
to lie formed into a people there, and were obliged 
to follow the laws of that nation, where they 
dwelt. Moses, like a prudent and discreet legis¬ 
lator, preserved many profitable, or even indif¬ 
ferent things, to which the people had been long 
accustomed; yet suppressing what was contrary 
to justice, modesty, and religion. 

Hence so many regulations and ceremonies, whose 
motives we are scarce able to discover, and so 
many others which seem of no importance. Nev¬ 
ertheless, these were wise and serious as to their 
design, which was to alienate the Hebrews from 
the opinions, customs, and superstitions of the 
Egypt* 3118 * and to keep them at such a distance, 
as might secure them from idolatry, and cure 
them of their inclination to imitate the worship 
and abominations which prevailed in Egypt. 
We do not enter here into a detail of the partic¬ 
ular eeremonies, laws, and sacrifices of the He¬ 
brews : but some examples appear in this Work. 

ADDITION’AI> REMARKS. 

It should be remembered, that the origin of many 
religious rites, dates before the establishment 
either of the Egyptian or Jewish Polity : now, 
so many of these as were truly patriarchal, it 
was by no means fit should be rejected under the 
Mosaic dispensation, merely because they had 
also descended to the Egyptians, and had been, 
or still were, used by them. Why should Moses, 
for instance, refuse to adopt the rite of sacrifice, 
because this rite was common among Heathen 
nations; was it not also a traditionary mode of 
worship derived from the earliest ages, and the 
most respectable sources ? was it not transmitted 
from the ancestors of the Hebrews ? was it not 
practised by all whose memory they venerated ? 
Why should he omit to notice the new moons ? 
such had been the custom—the patriarchal cus¬ 
tom, from time immemorial! In short, it should 
appear that the truth is, God had given to man 
certain ordinances, and his posterity throughout 
the world retained more or less of them, [vide 
Fragments, No. 129, 277 ;] so much of them as 
the Egyptians had retained, though intermingled 
among others not so authorized, Moses adopted; 
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so far lie was the instrument of reforming the 
religious worship of his time : and to these insti¬ 
tutions thus sifted from the chaff of human addi¬ 
tions, he added others congenial in their nature, 
particularly adapted to the temper, circumstan¬ 
ces, and future situation of the Jewish people. 
These additions are truly the Mosaic, and were 
intended to preserve that people distinct and sep¬ 
arate from all others. How well they have an¬ 
swered this purpose, appears not only from the 
evidences of it in their history, but from what in 
their present dispersed state they daily offer to 
our eyes. Are they not now a distinct people, still 
preserved as memorials confirming historic truth, 
while nations infinitely more powerful, and which 
long triumphed over them, are extinct—mingled 
among those who have conquered them, and are 
no longer nations ?—This leads us to reflect, that 
the design of these rites was, not merely to keep 
the Jews from idolatry, but that after they were 
no longer exposed to that temptation, they should 
be thereby preserved as a standing evidence of 
the truth of prophecy, of the providence of God 
displayed toward them, and especially of the ver¬ 
ity of Jesus Christ, of his apostles, and of the 
Christian religion in general; and so they will 
continue, while such testimony continues to be 
needful. 

CESTIUS GALLUS, governor of Syria for the 
Romans. The Jews began their rebellion under 
his government. Florus, governor of Judea, 
had wearied their patience by his injuries and 
cruelties: he was desirous to see them in rebel¬ 
lion, and war, knowing that were liis conduct 
examined, he could not possibly escape capital 
punishment. Vide Florus. Cestius Gallus com¬ 
ing to Jerusalem at the passover, a.d. 66, the 
Jews made great complaints against Florus: but, 
as soon as Cestius w as returned, Florus began 
afresh to torment the Jews. 

While Cestius was at Jerusalem, seeing the prov¬ 
ince much disposed to revolt, he wished to know 
the number of the Jews who came up to the pass- 
over ; thereby to inform Nero, that this nation 
was not so contemptible, as he thought it. He 
desired the priests to pcckou the lambs sacri¬ 
ficed from three to five o’clock in the evening. 
None but Jews sacrificed any, and none of the 
Jews ate of them, unless purified. A lamb some¬ 
times served twenty persons, never fewer than 
ten. The lambs killed, were 259,000; which al¬ 
lowing ten persons to each, made 2,550,000 per¬ 
sons. 

Shortly after the return of Cestius, the Jews took 
up arms : Cestius hearing of this, advanced with 
a powerful army toward Palestine: he first sent 
Cesennius Gallus into Galilee, who reduced it ; 
he then took Lydda and Joppa, and encamped 
near Gibeon, two leagues from Jerusalem. The 
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Jews neglected the feast of Tabernacles then cel - 
ebrating, and fell upon Cestius with so much im¬ 
petuosity, that they gave the Roman army a great 
shock, and almost broke it. Cestius continued 
three days in this place, encompassed by the Jews, 
and in danger of great loss, whenever he attempt¬ 
ed to move: but Agrippa having sent proposals 
to the Jews of peace and pardon, on condition 
they would lay down their arms, a division arose 
among them ; Cestius taking his opportunity, 
pushed them so briskly, that he put them into 
disorder, and pursued them to Jerusalem. 

He remained three days encamped in a place called 
Scopos, [the look-out, or sentry-box] near a mile 
from the city, without attacking it, as if he had 
believed it would surrender without further 
bloodshed. On the fourth day, October 30, he 
advanced in order of battle, which so terrified 
the seditious, that they shut themselves up within 
the last enclosure of the city, and in the temple, 
abandoning the rest, which he set fire to. It is 
agreed, that had he then given an assault, he had 
taken the city, and finished the war: but he was 
diverted from it by some of his officers, who, as 
Josephus believes, were corrupted by Florus. 

The five days following he sought for some weak 
place in the walls which he might force, but 
found none, the seditious keeping a good guard 
every where. On the sixth day, November 5, he 
ordered a vigorous assault on one of the temple 
gates; which so frightened the seditious, they 
were ready to forsake the city; and the people 
who desired peace, were disposed to open their 
gates to the Romans : but Cestius, ignorant of 
this advantage, suddenly suspended his assault, 
left the city, and returned to the eamp at Scopos. 
The seditious pursued him, and killed many of 
his troops. 

The next day he decamped from Scopos, for his 
first camp at Gibeon: but the Jews attacking 
him in flank and rear, killed many of his sold¬ 
iers, and took a great part of his baggage. He 
halted two days at Gibeon, not knowing on what 
to resolve : on the third day, November 8, ob¬ 
serving the number of the Jews was increasing, 
he began to march, abandoning his baggage, and 
killing the beasts of burden, except those which 
carried the machines and javelins. The Jews 
pursued but faintly, till they came to a very 
narrow descent, where they attacked the Ro¬ 
mans on all sides. The combat lasted till night: 
the Romans lost 4000 foot, and about 400 horse. 
Night gave the Romans an opportunity of retir- 
irtg to Bethoron. 

But Cestius seeing himself surrounded by the Jews, 
did not wait for day-light to decamp; but broke 
up in the dark, and left 400 men in Bethoron, 
with orders to get on the platforms of the houses, 
and to pass the word as sentinels do in the night; 
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the next morning tlic Jews fell upon these men, 
cut them to pieces, and began to pursue Cestius: 
but he had marched so speedily, that they could 
not overtake him. He left them his machines, 
which were afterward of great use to them, dur¬ 
ing the siege of Jerusalem. Cestius survived 
his defeat but a little while. He died the next 
rear, A.n. 67. 

CHABALON, or Cabul, *?i33, yafiuK: which is 
bound; from *733 cebel: otherwise, which grows 
old, and which decays; from nS3 balah. 

CHABALON, Chabelon, or Chabulon, or Cabul, 
1 Kings, ix. 13. the land of Cabul. Thus Hiram, 
king of T\ re, called the twenty cities which Sol¬ 
omon presented to him, in acknowledgment for 
his great services in building the temple. Jose¬ 
phus says, that Cabul, in the Phoenician language, 
signifies, displeasing; others say, a barren, sandy, 
dry soil; others say, a miry, wet soil, overrun 
with weeds, lxx. “ He called them from the 
frontier,” as if they had readGabal instead of Ca¬ 
bul. Others think, cabul may signify “ a trifle.” 

Josephus says, the cities of Cabul were in the 
neighbourhood of Tyre. Others place them be¬ 
yond Jordan, in the Dccapolis. Grotius is of 
opinion, that the cities which Pharaoh had con¬ 
quered from the Philistines, and yielded to Sol¬ 
omon, were among the cities of Cabul. Most com¬ 
mentators arc persuaded, that the city of Cabul, 
Josh. xix. 27. was one; and, probably, on this 
occasion, Hiram gave this name to the other cit¬ 
ies which Solomon had ceded to him. Cabul was 
probably the same as Chabalon, or Chabul, which 
Josephus places near Ptolemais, south of Tyre. 

CHABRIS, K<*/3p)ju -• companion; from -on chabar: 
otherwise, wound or scar, or enchanter; from 
the same. 

CHADCHOD, 3333, jasper, or precious stone: or 
a pitcher, or vessel. 

CHEREAS, youfioK: who rejoices ; Gr. yaiftt. 

I. CIIEREAS, brother to Timotheus and Apollo- 
plianes, governor of Gazara. He and his broth¬ 
ers were killed in a marsh, where, after the tak¬ 
ing of Gazara, they had endeavoured to conceal 
themselves, 2 Macc. x. 32, 37. 

CHALDEA, 0’3zr3, yxhdalx: in Hebrew, chash- 
dim: as demons, or as robbers, or breasts, or 
j fields; from 3» shed, or 33» shaded, or m» sha- 
dah, and the adverb '3 ki, as. 

CHALDEA, a country in Asia, near the junction 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, the capital whereof 
was Babylon. Vide Babylon. Chaldea is not in 
the Hebrew text, but Cliasdim; whether the 
Chaldeans derived themselves from Cased, son 
of Xalior, Abraham’s brother, or from any other 
more ancient; Chaldea was originally of small 
extent ; but the empire of Chaldea being after¬ 


ward very much enlarged, the name is likewise 
taken in a more extensive meaning. 

CHALDEANS. This name is taken, 1. for the 
people of Chaldea, and the subjects of that em¬ 
pire : 2. for a sort of philosophers or soothsay¬ 
ers, whose principal employment was the study 
of mathematics and astrology; by which they 
pretended to foreknow the destiny of men born 
under certain constellations. They gloried in 
having astronomical observations among them 
for 472,000 years; Cicero says, 470,000 ; Epi- 
genes, cited in Pliny, 720,000: but 1903 years 
is *he longest date which has the appearance of 
truth. Vide Babylon and Assyria. 

CILAMANIM. Thus the Hebrew calls what the 
Greeks name pyreeia, or pyratena, and Jcrom, 
in Leviticus xxvi. SO. has translated simulaohra , 
in Isaiah xxvii. 9. delubra. Chamanim were, ac¬ 
cording to Rabbi Solomon, idols exposed to the 
sun, on the tops of houses. Abenezra says, they 
were portable chapels or temples, in the form of 
chariots in honour of the sun. 

Pyreeia were temples consecrated to the sun, where¬ 
in a perpetual lire was kept up. They were built 
on eminences ; and were large open enclosures, 
where the sun was worshipped. Herodotus, lib. 
i. p. 87 ; and Strabo, lib. xv. speak of them, and 
the Guebres, or worshippers of fire in Persia and 
the Indies, have them at this day. Strabo says, 
that in his time there were many of these tem¬ 
ples in Cappadocia, consecrated to the goddess 
Anaita, and the god Ilomanus. Anaita is prob¬ 
ably the moon, and Ilomanus the sun. The word 
chamanim is derived from chaman, which signi¬ 
fies to warm, to bum. 

CHAMARIM. This word is translated, priests of 
the idols, or priests clothed in black, because cha- 
mar signifies blackness. Jerom, in 2 Kings, xxiii. 
5. renders it aruspices: in Hosea x. 5. and Zcph- 
aniah i. 4. ceditui, church-wardens. The best 
commentators understand by this word the priests 
of false gods, in particular the worshippers of 
fire, because they were, it is said, dressed in 
black: we find among the priests of Isis those 
called melanephori, i. e. wearers of black. But I 
cannot tell, whether this was by reason of their 
dressing wholly in black, or because they wore a 
certain black shining veil in the processions of 
this goddess. Camar, in Arabic, signifies the 
moon: Isis is the same deity. Grotius thinks 
the Roman priests called camilli, came from the 
Hebrew, chamarim. Those among the Heathen 
who sacrificed to the infernal gods, were dress¬ 
ed in black. 

Vidi egomet nigra succinetam nderc palli 

Canidiam pedibus audit, patsoque capillo. 

Uorat. lib. i. Satyr. S, Ter. 23. 
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CHAMELEON, na, from yajud, the 

ground, and A£ov, a lion ; as if it were a creep¬ 
ing lion. The Hebrew ro, they say, may sig¬ 
nify a toad. Vide Camelioh, ad fin. 

CHAMOS, or Chemosh, bum; as handling or strok- 

' ing, or as withdrawing or taking away ; from ’3 
ki, as, and era mush, to withdraw. 

CHAMOS, or Chemosh, an idol of the Moabites. 
The name is from a root which in Arabic, sig¬ 
nifies to hasten. For which reason, many be¬ 
lieve Cbamos to be the sun, whose precipitate 
course might well procure it the name of swift. 
Others confound Chamos with Ammon: 

Quamvis iEthiopum populis, Arabumque beatis 
Geutibus, atque Indis uuus sit Jupiter Ammon. 

Lucan, Pharsal. lib. ix. 

Macrobius shows, that Ammon was the sun, and 
that his horns denoted his rays. We are of opin¬ 
ion, that the god Hamanus, and Apollo Chomeus, 
mentioned by Strabo, lib. xv. and Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus,lib. xxiii. was Chamos, or the sun. These 
deities were worshipped in many parts of the East. 
Some, from the resemblance of the Hebrew Cha¬ 
mos, with the Greek Comos, believed Chamos 
might signify Bacchus. Jerom, and most inter¬ 
preters take Chamos and Peor for the same di¬ 
vinity : but BaakPeor was Tammuz, or Adonis. 

They who derive Chamos from the Hebrew ora 
catnos, to hide, suppose it signifies the hidden 
god, or Pluto | in this sense it might be Tammuz, 
or Adonis: but the name of the god Chamos, is 
never written in tliis manner in Scripture. 

CHAOS: this name expresses that confusion which 
overspread matter, when newly produced, before 
God, by his Almighty word, had put it into its 
subsequent order and condition. Moses uses the 
terms tohu and bohu (inai inn) to express this 
chaos, which the lxx translate 'Aopeero? wd <***- 
<rx£<W<K, invisible, and disorderly ; Symmachus, 
a mass without motion, and in disorder ; Aquila 
and Theodotion, a void, and nothing. Ovid well 
describes the chaos, as, 

■ —— — Rudis indigcstnqn,e moles, 

Nec quid qua m nisi pondus iners, congestaque eodera 
Non bene junctarum discordia semina rerura. 

METAM.lib. i. 

CHARACA, yfifcavt,: covering, coat, or cloak; 
from yo kenc: or, in Greek, a valley. 

CHARACA, a city of Gad, from whence Judas 
Maccabeus drove Timotheus, 2 Maoc. xii. 17. 

CHARIOTS of War. Scripture speaks of two 
sorts of chariots, one for princes and generals to 
ride in, the other to break the enemy’s batta’- 
ions, by rushing in among them, being armed 
with iron, which made terrible havoc. The 
most ancient chariots of war we find mentioned, 
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are Pharaoh’s, which were overthrown in the 
Red Sea, Exod. xiv. 7. The Canaanites, whom 
Joshua engaged at the waters of Merom, had 
cavalry, and a multitude of chariots. Josh. xi. i. 
Sisera, general of Jabin, king of Hazor, had 900 
chariots of iron. Judah could not get possession 
of the lands belonging to their lot, because the 
ancient inhabitants of the country were strong in 
chariots of iron, Judg. i. 19. The Philistines, in 
their war against Saul, had 30,000 chariots, and 
6000 horsemen, 1 Sam. xiii. 5. David having 
taken 1000 chariots of war from Hadadezer, 
king of Syria, hamstrung the horses, and burned 
900 chariots, reserving only 100, 2 Sam. viii. 4. 

It does not appear that the kings of the Hebrews 
used chariots in war. Solomon had a considerable 
number, but we do not know of any military ex¬ 
pedition wherein they were employed, i Kings, x. 
26. As Judea was a mountainous country, char¬ 
iots were of no use. In 2 Maccabees, xiii. 2. 
there is mention of chariots armed with sithes, 
which the king of Syria led against Judea. 

CHARRAN, vide Hahan III. 

CHEBAR, or chobar: force, strength: otherwise, 
as the son; from ra, a son : or, as pure, or as 
what; from 223 barar, and the adverb o ki, as. 

CHEBAR, a river of Assyria, which falls into the 
Euphrates, in the upper part of Mesopotamia, 
Ezek. i. 1. 

CIIEDORLAOMER, rajr^ira, as 

a generation of servitude; from the adverb '3 ki, 
as, the word -in dor, a generation, and id;* ha- 
mar, burden, servitude: otherwise, the round¬ 
ness of the slicaf; from -ns leidor, a ball, or 
sphere, and ray liamar, a sheaf. 

CHEDORLAOMER, a king of the Elymeans, or 
Elamites, i. e. either the Persians, _or a people 
bordering on them. ChcdorJaomer was one of' 
four kings who confederated against the five 
kings of the Pentapolis of Sodom, and who hav¬ 
ing defeated them, and taken a great booty, were 
pursued and dispersed by Abraham, Gen. xiv. 1, 
2, & seq. a.m. 2092; ante ajj. 1908. 

This prince, for twelve years, kept five kings in 
subjection to him, viz. Bera, king of Sodom; 
Birsha, king of Gomorrah ; Shinab, king of Ad¬ 
mail; Shemeber, king of Zehoim ; and the king 
of Bela, or Zoar. They revolted from him about 
a.m. 2091. Chedorlaomer gathered a great army, 
and confederating with Amrapliel, king of Shi<- 
nar: Ariocb, king of Ellasar, (perhaps Thalas- 
ser, near Assyria, in the province of Eden) and 
with Tidal, king of the nations, or Goim (prob¬ 
ably the nations beyond Jordan, in Galilee of the 
Gentiles; see Matth.iv. 15 ; Isai.ix. 1.) These 
four kings marched toward Canaan; in their 
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progress they attacked the countries beyond Jor¬ 
dan ; the Rapliaim, giants, between the brook 
Jabbok and the Arnon; they pillaged Askteroth 
Karnaim ; they defeated the Zuzim (the same, 
probably, \\ ith the Zunizummim, ancient inhab¬ 
itants of the country afterward possessed by the 
Ammonites. Moses says, Deut. ii. 20, 21. the 
Zuzim were beaten at Ham, perhaps Chamin, 
an ancient city of the same territory.) They 
farther routed the Emim, in Shaveh Kiriathaim, 
see Judg. x. b; and Gen. xiv. 5. The Emim arc 
an ancient people, who dwelt in the country af¬ 
terward possessed by the Moabites ; and Shaveh 
Kiriathaim is a city in the same land, which af¬ 
terward belonged to king Sihon, Deut. ii. 20, 21 ; 
Josh. xiii. 19, 21. Lastly, they subdued in the 
mountains of Gilead, the Ilorites, a famous peo¬ 
ple, descended from Seir, the Iloritc, whose 
country was afterward seized by the Edomites, 
Gen. xxxii. 3; xxxvi. 20. They extended their 
conquests to the plains of Paran, in Arabia Pc- 
trea. From whence they returned toward Ka- 
desh-Barnea, where is the fountain of Mislipat, 
(which, however, was not known by that name 
till the time of Moses, Numb. xx. 13.) They 
ravaged the country of the Amalekites, who in¬ 
habited part of Arabia Petrea, and defeated the 
Amorites at Ilazezon-tamar, which some be¬ 
lieve to be Engeddi, a city adjacent to the Pen- 
tapolis and Gomorrah. Thus the four allied 
kings overwhelmed the nations bordering on Sod¬ 
om and Gomorrah, that so these cities, having 
no assistance to expect, might not be able to 
escape their vengeance. 

The five revolted kings, seeing the allies approach¬ 
ing their cities, took the field with their army, 
arranged in order of battle, in the plain where 
their several towns were situated. Now there 
were in this plain many pits out of which bitu¬ 
men was procured, a circumstance which might 
have rendered an action in it more difficult and 
dangerous to the enemy’s horse. Here the bat¬ 
tle was fought ; the kings of Sodom, Gomorrah, 
Zeboim, Adniah, and Zoar, were put to flight: 
part of their army was slain, and the survivors 
lied to the neighbouring mountains, leaving their 
cities to the pillage of the conquerors, who, load¬ 
ed with spoil and captives, returned by the way 
of the Euphrates. 

CHELAL, b'ja, x*A>jA • completion, or the whole 
otherwise, as a night; from W lail, night, and 
the adverb '3 ki, as: otherwise, according to the 
Syriac, a croum : otherwise, perfect crown. 

CHELAL, an Israelite, who returned from Baby¬ 
lon, and put away his foreign wife, Ezra x. 30. 
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CHELLUS, or Chellon, j-eMw: consummation, 
perfection, total destruction; from iVu calah: 
otherwise, that retains trouble; from cala. 
to keep in, and jm aren, sorrow, trouble. This 
word is not Hebrew. 

CIIELLUH, imba, %oMix; all himself: or, his 
perfection, his destruction, his hindrance ; from 
n*?3, or sh3 cala, and the affix l o, his. 

CIIELMON, Kia/umot: preparative, or casting up 
an army; from Vn chail, army, or provision, 
and run manah, to prepare, to number: other¬ 
wise, his dream; from vhj calam, to dream. 

CIIELMON, a city opposite to Esdraelon ; near 
to which part of Holofernes’ army encamped be¬ 
fore he besieged Bctliulia. Perhaps the Salmon, 
of Psalm lxviii, 14 ; Judg. ix. 48 ; or Cedmon, 
or Belmon, or Cyamon, as the Greek of Judith 
vii. 3 ; or Cammon, noticed by Eusebius as be¬ 
ing seven miles from Legio, north. 

CIIELUB, 3^3 .• dog, or basket; from 3^3 keleb, 
or Caleb. 

CHELUB, father of Ezri, 1 Chron. xxvii. 26. 

CHELl.’BAI, '31^3, ; from Caleb, or keleb. 

CIIEMARIMS, vide Chamarim. 

C1LEMOSH, -vide Chamos. 

CHENAANAII, ruyw, vide Canaan. 

I. CHEN A AN All, fourth son of Bithan, 1 Chron. 
vii. 10. 

II. Chenaanah, father to the false prophet Zede- 
kiali, 1 Kings, xxii. 11. 

CHENANI, 'JJ3; my preparation ; from ji3, cun, 
preparation: otherwise, base; from J3 ken, and 
the pronoun ' i, my. 

CHENANI, a Lcvite, Ezra ix. 4. 

CHENANIAH, 'HUJD: preparation, or disposition, 
or strength, or rectitude of the Lord; from ji3 
cun, or |3 ken, and n'jah, the Lord. 

CHENANIAH, a master of the temple music. 
He conducted the music at the removal of the 
ark from Obed-edom, 1 Chron. xv. 22. 

CHEPH1RAH, m’B3: little lioness, propitiation, 
hardened, village; from 1S3 caphar, or copher. 

I. CHEPHIRAH, a city of the Gibeonites, after¬ 
ward given to Benjamin, Josh. ix. 17 ; xviii. 26. 

n. Chephirah, son of Kiijatharim, Ezra ii. 25 . 

CHERAN, p3: as singing, or as crying; from pi 
ranan, crying, or singing; and the adverb ’3 hi, 
as: otherwise, their lamb ; from 13 car, a lamb: 
otherwise, their knowledge. 

CHERAN, youngest son of Dishon, the son of 
Seir, the Horite, Gen. xxxvi. 26. 

.CHEREM, om; anathema. The Hebrews distin¬ 
guish three sorts of excommunications: first, to 
niddui, separation, the lesser excommunication; 
secondly, cherem, the greater excommunication. 
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or anathema; thirdly, nnas? shammathah, which 
incurs the death of the party. Cherem deprives 
the excommunicated person of most of the ad¬ 
vantages of civil society. He can maintain no 
commerce, he can neither buy nor sell, except 
such things as are absolutely necessary to life, 
he can neither resort to the schools, nor enter 
the synagogues. No one may eat or drink with 
him. The sentence of cherem was to be pro¬ 
nounced by ten persons, or at least in the pres¬ 
ence and acquiescence of ten persons; but the 
excommunicated person might be absolved by 
three judges, or even by one, if he were a doc¬ 
tor of the law; see Bartolocci’s Bibl. Rabbin, 
tom. iii. Selden de Synedriis, lib. i. Basnage’s Hist, 
of Jews, tom. v. lib. vii. chap. xx. Edit. Paris. &c. 
Cherem and shammathah, in the ancient signifi¬ 
cation of the words, implied a sentence of death, 
and total destruction, to be inflicted either by 
the people, when victorious, or by a decree of the 
senate. God ordains that he who sacrifices to 
strange gods shall be cherem, i. e. shall be pun¬ 
ished with death ; or, as the Spanish Jew's have 
translated it, sera destruido ; shall be destroyed. 
Hist, des Juifs. lib. vi. chap. 21. Fide Anath¬ 
ema, and Excommunication. 

CHERETHIM, ’rro, : who cuts, who tears 
away and exterminates: from m3 carath. 

CHERETHIM, or Cretim. These terms denote 
the Philistines ; so we read “ 1 will stretch out 
mine hand upon the Philistines, and will cut off 
the Cherethim, and destroy the remnant of the 
sea-coast,” Ezekiel xxv. 16. And Zephaniab, 
exclaiming against the Philistines, says, “ Wo 
unto the inhabitants of the sea-coasts, the nation 
of the Cherethites,” Zeph. ii. 5. It is also said, 
1 Sam. xxx. 14. that the Amalekites made an in¬ 
vasion on the south of the Cherethites, i. e. of the 
Philistines. David, and some of his successors, 
had guards called Cherethites and Pelethites. 

It has been a question, from whence the Philistines, 
or Cherethites came : Scripture says, from the 
isle of Caphtor, Jer, xlvii. 4; Amos ix. 7. which 
we have supposed was the isle of Crete. The 
ixx translate Cherethim, Cretenses, and Che- 
reth, Crete. Others bring them from Cappado¬ 
cia. Vide Caphtok : and Caphtorim, Supp. 

CHERITH, nnp, incision; from m3 ca¬ 

rath, to cut, to pierce, to exterminate. 

CHERITH. The brook Cherith is beyond Jor¬ 
dan, and falls into that river, below Bethsan. 
Fide Elijah. 

CHERUB, ana : in the Chaldee, this word signi¬ 
fies, as a child; from the adverb ’3 ki, as, and 
x’3i rabia, a young man, a child: otherwise, as 
multiplying, or as combating; from 333 rabab: 
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or abundance, or multitude of knowledge ; from 
3i rab, a multitude, and 33J nacar, to know ; 
otherwise, in Hebrew, rm rabah, signifies to 
grow great, to nourish, to bring up ; in Syriac, 
to labour. 

I. CHERUB, an Israelite, who returned from 
Babylon, but was unable to prove his genealogy, 
Ezra ii. 59» 

H. Cherub, Cherubim, 3n3, cherub. This term 
in Hebrew, is sometimes taken for a calf, or an 
ox. Ezekiel i. 10. mentions the face of a cherub, 
as synonymous to the face of an ox. The word 
cherub, in Syriac and in Chaldee, signifies, to till 
or plough, which is the work of oxen. Cherub 
also signifies, strong and powerful, q. possessing 
the strength of an ox. Grotius says, the cher¬ 
ubim were figures like a calf. Boehart thinks 
they were nearly the figure of an ox: and Spen¬ 
cer thinks the same. Josephus says, the cher¬ 
ubim were extraordinary creatures, of a figure 
unknown to mankind. Clemens of Alexandria 
believes, that the Egyptians imitated the cher¬ 
ubim of the Hebrews in their Sphinxes and hie- 
roglyphical animals. 

The descriptions which Scripture gives us of cher¬ 
ubim differ ; but all agree in representing a fig¬ 
ure, composed of various creatures : a man, an 
ox, an eagle, and a lion. Such were the cher¬ 
ubim described by Ezekiel, chap. i. 5, & seq. x. 
2. Those which Solomon placed in the temple, 
must have been pretty nearly the same, 1 Kings, 
vi. 23. Those which Moses placed on the ark 
of the covenant, Exod. xxv. 18,19, 20. are not 
well described to us : nor those which God post¬ 
ed at the entrance of Paradise, Gen. iii. 14. Eze¬ 
kiel xxviii. 14. compares the king of Tyre to the 
cherub that covered the ark of the covenant upon 
the holy mountain ; like this cherub, glittering 
with gold and glory. Moses says, the two cher¬ 
ubim covered the mercy-seat, with their wings 
extended on both sides, and looked one upon an¬ 
other, having their faces turned toward the 
mercy-seat, which covered the ark. Vide Calf, 
and Fragment, No. 152, and Plates. 

CHESALON, p l 7D3: confidence, temerity, sides ; 
from *703 kescl : otherwise, thi'one of his habita¬ 
tion; from kd3 kissa, a throne, and p*j lun, or Ion. 

CHESALON, a city of Judah, Josh. xv. 10. 

CHESED, nuo: as a demon; from the adverb ’3 
fei, as, and it? shed, a demon: otherwise, as a de¬ 
stroyer, as a breast or nipple ; from -w shad, or 
■nty shadad: otherwise, as afield; from m® 
shadah. 

CHESE D, father of the Casedim, or Casdim. Thu 9 
the Hebrews call the Chaldeans. Chesed was son 
of Nahor and Mileah, Gen. xxii. 22. But there 
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is great probability, that the Casdiiu or Chal¬ 
deans, came from some other Chesed. 

CUESIL, Vc3, m'j\: orion, a star: otherwise, 
folly: otherwise, the sides, or flanks ; from *703 
casal. 

CUESIL, a city of Judah, Josli. xv. 30. Euse¬ 
bius calls it Xil, and places it in the south of 
Judah. 

CIIESULLOTJI, or Chesulloth-Tabor, ■73mu l 7D3, 

: the rashness of the navel; from *703 
kesel otherwise, the sides of Tabor; a city ad¬ 
joining to Tabor. 

CHESULLOTH, or Chesulloth-Tabor, a city, on 
the side of mount Tabor; Josh. xix. 18. Euse¬ 
bius and Jcrom call it Casalus or Exalus, and 
place it ten miles from Diocsesarea, east. 

CHETIM, btd, iu'toi ; those that bruise ; from niso 
cashath: otherwise, gold ; from on3 cethcm : 
otherwise, staining, or dyeing. 

CHESIB, Gen. xxxviii. 5. Instead of “ Judah's 
wife ceased to hare children, after the birth of 
Shclah,” the Hebrew reads, she was at Chesib 
when she bare him. Chczib is the name of a 
place, Joshua xv. *1; and Micuh i. 14. Chesib 
was a desert place, near Adullam, in Eusebius’ 
time. 

CHIDON, |1T3: a lance, dart, misfortune: other¬ 
wise, as judging; from the adverb '3 ki, as, and 
jn dun, to judge. 

CHIDON. The threshing-floor of Chidon, where 
Uzzah was suddenly struck dead, 1 Chron. xiii. 9. 
In 2 Sam. vi. 6. this threshing-floor is called, 
the threshing-floor of Nachon. We do not know 
whether the names of Nachon and Chidon are the 
names of men, or of places, [but if nachon may 
signify prepared— the floor prepared —then this 
floor might have belonged to Chidon as its owner. 
Vide Nachon, and Uzzah, uddition.'] 

CHILD, ptier, or filius. In Scripture, disciples 
are often called children, or sons. Solomon, in 
his Proverbs, thus addresses his disciple: “ Hear, 
my son.” The children of the devil, the sons of 
Belial, are those who follow the maxims of the 
world and the devil. The descendants of a man, 
how remote soever, are called his sons, or chil¬ 
dren : as, the children of Edom, of Moab, of 
Israel. The expression, children of the wed¬ 
ding, children of light, children of darkness, sig¬ 
nifies, those invited to the wedding, those who 
follow light, those who remain in darkness; as 
the children of the kingdom, describes those who 
belong to the kingdom. 

Persons who are almost at age of maturity, are 
called children; so Joseph is called, [a child, or 
iad] though he was at least sixteen- Isaac was 
above twenty, when Abraham gave him this 
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name. Benjamin, abovo thirty, is so called. 
The Hebrews, as well as the Greeks and Latins, 
called their servants and slaves, children : as we 
often say, in English, my lads, though address¬ 
ing men. Men of full age are often named chil¬ 
dren : the child shall die a hundred years old: 
there shall be no more untimely deaths, Isai. 
lxv. 20. Vide Youth, Young. 

CHILDREN (Sons) of God. By this name the 
holy angels are sometimes described: “ Now 
there was a day when the sons of God came to 
present themselves before the Lord,” Job i. 6; 
ii. 1: and Psalm lxxxix. 6. “Who among the 
sons of the mighty can be likened unto the Lord?” 
Good men, in opposition to wicked men, are like¬ 
wise thus called ; and the family of Seth, in op¬ 
position to the descendants of Cain, “ The sons 
of God saw the daughters of men,” Gen. vi. 2. 

Judges, magistrates, priests, arc likewise termed 
children of God: “ I said, ye are gods, and the 
children of the Most High,” Psalm lxxxii. 6 : 
he speaks to judges, to supreme magistrates. 
To the priests he says, “ Give unto the Lord, O 
ye children of the Mighty, give unto the I,ord 
glory and strength,” Psalm xxix. l. This is in 
distinction from the sons of men, from men in 
general. 

Israelites are called sons of God, in opposition to 
the Gentiles, Hosca i. 10 ; vide John xi. 52. 
Sometimes the elect, the blessed, have this name 
given them : “ How is he numbered among the 
children of God, and his lot is among the saints!” 
Wisd. v. 5. 

In the New Testament, believers are commonly 
called children of God, by virtue of their adop¬ 
tion : “ He hath given us power—honour—dig¬ 
nity—[I had almost said a patent] to beeome 
the sous of God,” John i. 12. And St. Paul, 
in several places extols the advantages of being 
adopted sons of God, Rom. viii. 14 j Gal. iii. 
26. 

Children (Sons) of mm. This name is given to the 
family of Cain, before the deluge; particularly 
to the giants, violent men, who had corrupted 
their ways. Afterward the impious, the wicked, 
bad Israelites are thus called: “ How long will 
ye love vanity, O ye sons of men ?” Psalm iv. 2. 
“ The sons of men, whose teeth are spears and 
arrows,” Psalm lvii. 4. But, very often, by the 
sons of men, mankind at large are understood : 
“ What is man, that thou art mindful of him ; 
or the son of man, that thou visitest him?” 
Psalm viii. 4. And, ■“ His eyelids try the chil¬ 
dren of men,” Psalm xi. 4. 

Child ben ( Sons) of Belial, sons ofrefractormess, 
vide Belial. 
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Children sacrificed to Moloch, vide Moloch. 

CHILEAB, son of David and Abigail, 2 Sam. iii. S. 
Vide Abigail. 

CHILIAB, 3(63: totality of the father; from (63 
kela, the whole, to gather together, and from 3R 
ah, a father: otherwise, consummation or perfec¬ 
tion of the father; from (63 or r63 cala, to con¬ 
sume, or press. 

CHILION, J 163 : finished, complete, perfect; from 
rto chalah, to finish, &c. or from 163 chela, the 
whole. 

CHILION, son of Elimelech and Naomi, of Beth¬ 
lehem, in Judah, who, during a famine, retired 
with his father and his mother from the land of 
Israel into the land of Moab, where he married 
a Moabite woman, named Orpah, and where he 
died, Ruth i. 1, 29. 

CHILMAD, it63 : as teaching, or learning; from 
the adverb "3 ki, as, and in'? lamed, to teach : 
otherwise, all-measuring; from S 3 col, all, and 
no madad, to measure, or to cover. This is the 
name of a city of Asia, whose true etymology 
cannot be had from the Hebrew tongue. 

CHIMHAM, DHD3, : as they; from the 

adverb '3 let, and the pronoun on hem, they: oth¬ 
erwise, as a trouble; from non hamah, trouble . 

CHIMHAM, son of Barzillai the Gileadite. He 
followed David to Jerusalem, after the war with 
Absalom; and David bestowed great riches on 
him, in consideration of his father Barzillai, 
whose generous assistance he had experienced, 
2 Sam. xix. 37, 38. 

CHIMHAM, a place near Bethlehem, Jer. xli. 17. 

CHIPPUR, or Kippur, vide Expiation. 

CHISLON, |iSd3 ; confidence, or rashness, or 
flanks ; from Sd3 kesel: otherwise, the throne of 
his dwelling ; from XD3 kissa, throne, and pS lun. 

CHISLON, father of Elidad, of the tribe of Ben¬ 
jamin ; one deputed to allot the land of Canaan, 
Numb, xxxiv. 21. 

CHITTIM. Isaiah, speaking of the destruction 
of Tyre, by Nebuchadnezzar, says, “ Howl, ye 
vessels of the sea, for the plaee where the ships 
used to sail is destroyed, its ruin shall come 
from the land of Chittim.” If Chittim signifies 
Macedonia, how is it said, that the destruction 
of Tyre, occasioned by Nebuchadnezzar, should 
come from Chittim ? Might not this passage be 
more properly interpreted, as relating to the de¬ 
struction of this city by Alexander the Great ? 
Basnagc, by the word Chittim, understands the 
Cuthcans, inhabitants of the Suziana, near Bab¬ 
ylon, who marched under Nebuchadnezzar, and 
assisted at the siege of Tyre. But in what 
place of Scripture are the Cutheans named Chit- 
tim ? Boohart supposes the Romans to be meant 
vol. 1. 38 


by Chittim ; but the Romans were not concern¬ 
ed in that siege of Ty re, which is here mention¬ 
ed by Isaiah. 

We are of opinion, that in this plaee, as elsewhere, 
the Macedonians are intended by the word Chit¬ 
tim ; and we translate the Hebrew of Isaiah 
thus: “ Howl, ye ships of Tarshish, because 
Tyre is destroyed within; it is open on the side 
where people enter who come from Chittim.” 
They came from Macedonia to Tyre by sea. 
The city was thought impregnable on this side, 
being built on a rock surrounded by the sea. 
Notwithstanding, the prophet foretels, that it 
was exposed, and would be taken, and laid waste 
on this side ; moreover, that it should be rav¬ 
aged from within, by its own inhabitants, divis¬ 
ion would arise among the citizens, or the sold¬ 
iers who were appointed to defend it, Isaiah 
xxiii. 1, & seq. 

Isaiah adds, ver. 12. “ Thou daughter of Zidon, 
city of Tyre, arise, pass over to Chittim, there, 
also, thou shalt have no rest: “ Seek for refuge 
in Macedonia, in a remote and maritime coun¬ 
try ; yet, even thither, God will pursue you j his 
hand will not suffer you to rest even there. 

Jeremiah, ii. 10. reproaching the Israelites with in¬ 
constancy in religion, says, “ Pass over the isles 
of Chittim, and see; and send into Kedar and 
consider diligently, examine if there hath been 
such a thing: hath a nation changed their gods, 
which are yet no gods ?” The prophet speaks of 
the isles of Chittim, of the country of Macedonia, 
under the name of an island, after the manner of 
the Hebrews, who give this name to peninsulas 
and maritimb countries. So far Dom Calmet. 

{I do not see sufficient reason for restraining the 
word Chittim to Macedonia, which was not par¬ 
ticularly a maritime country: why not include 
all Greece ? at least the islands of the Archipe¬ 
lago, and perhaps up the Bosphorus, from whence 
vessels might navigate to Tyre, as they do now 
to Egypt, &c. The Greek colonies, scattered 
about the Mediterranean, might also be includ¬ 
ed, consequently, Sicily, Sardinia, and much of 
Italy. Our own translation is thus: “ Howl, ye 
ships of Tarshish, for it [Tyre] is laid waste, so 
that there is no house, no entering in; from the 
land of Chittim it is revealed to them.” Vide 
the Map of the Settlement of the Nations.] 

CHIUN, or Che van. This word occurs in the He¬ 
brew of Amos v. 26. which is cited, Acts vii. 43 : 
“ Ye took up the tabernacle of Moloch, and the 
star of your god Remphan, figures which ye 
made to worship them.” The import of the 
Hebrew is, “ Ye have borne the tabernacle of 
your kings, and the pedestal (the Ckiun) of vour 
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images, the star of your gods, which ye made 
to yourselves.” The uxx, perhaps, read Re- 
pham, or Reran, instead of Chiun, or Chevan, 
and took the pedestal for a god. [Those who 
have noticed the TAngam of India, will know 
why the pedestal was considered as a deity: 
i. e. the pedestal, the disk, and the erect col¬ 
umn, were each of them considered as forming 
part of the image. This is, perhaps, the oldest 
hint at the worship of this Indian idol.] Others 
think, that three deities are named here, Moloch, 
Chiun, and Remplian. Others, that the three 
names mean only one god; /. e. Saturn, and his 
planet. Salmasius and Kircher assert, that 
Kiion is Saturn, and that his star is called Kei- 
i-an among the Persians and Arabians, and that 
Remphan, or Rephan, signified the same thing 
among the Egyptians. They add, that the ixx, 
writing in Egypt, changed the word Chiun into 
Remphan, because it had the same signification. 
Vide Remphaiv. M. Basnage, in his Jewish 
Antiquities, tom. ii. p. 576. concludes, that Mo¬ 
loch was the sun, and Chion, or Chiun, and Re¬ 
phan, the moon. [They were, like the 1.ingam, 
allusions to the great progenitor of mankind.] 
Vide Fragments, Nos. 108, 282. 

CHLOE, KAojj : green herb, a Greek word. 

CIIIjOE, a Christian woman of Corinth, who gave 
St. Paul notiee of the divisions at Corinth, by 
some of her family, 1 Cor. i. 11. 

CllORAZIM, Ko(*$v: the secret, or here is a mys¬ 
tery ; from n rax, secret, mystery, and the ad¬ 
verb '3 hi, as. 

CHOREBA, a town in Judah, 1 Chron. iv. 22: 
probably the Caseb, or Casbi, of Josh. xv. 44 ; 
Mi, ah i. 14. 

CHRIST, a title of office from the Greek, Chris- 
los, anointed, answering to the Hebrew, Mes¬ 
siah. Vide Jesus, and Messiah. 

CHRISTIAN, a disciple of Jesus Christ; this 
title was first given to those who believed Jesus 
to be the Messiah, at Antioch, Acts xi. 26. 
They generally called themselves, brethren, 
faithful, saints, believers. They were named 
by the Gentiles, Nazarenes and Galileans. It 
has been the opinion of several, that Christian 
was originally derived from the Greek, Chres- 
tos, good, vsef ul; and Suetonius speaking of the 
emperor Claudius, and of his expelling the Jews 
from Rome, say9, “ he banished them, because 
they were continually quarrelling concerning 
Chrestus .” Judceos, imfmlsore Chkesto, assi- 
due tumultuantes, Roma expuiit. Christ, says 
Laetantius, de vera Sapient, lib. iv. cap. 7. is no 
proper name, but one denoting power; for the 
Jews used to give this appellation to their kings, 
calling them Christs, or anointed, by reason of 


their sacred unction. But, as he adds, •< the 
Heathen, by mistake, call Jesus Christ Chres- 
ti s and, Tertullian (Apol.) says, “ The name 
of Christian comes from the unction received 
by Jesus Christ; and that of Chrcstianus, which 
you sometimes through mistake give us (for you 
arc not particularly acquainted with our name) 
signifies that gentleness and benignity whereof 
we make profession.” 

CHRONICLES (The.) This name is given to 
two historical books of Scripture, which the He¬ 
brews call Bibri-jamim, “ Words of Days,” i. e. 
Diaries, or Journals. They are called in Greek, 
Paralipomena, which signifies, things omitted ; 
as if these books were a supplement of what had 
been omitted, or too much abridged, in the 
books of Kings, and other historical books of 
Scripture. And, indeed, we find in them many 
particulars which are not extant elsewhere: but 
it must not be thought that these are the re¬ 
cords, or books of the acts of the kings of Judah 
and Israel, so often referred to. Those ancient 
registers were much more extensive than these 
are, and the books of Chronicles themselves re¬ 
fer to those original memoirs, and make long 
extracts from them. 

The compiler of these books is unknown. Some 
have thought it was the same as wrote the books 
of Kings; but if so, whence arc those variations 
in dates, narratives, genealogies, and proper 
names ? Why those repetitions of the same 
things, and very often in the same words I The 
Hebrews commonly ascribe the Chronicles to 
Ezra, who, they say, composed them after the 
return from the captivity, assisted by Zachariah 
and Haggai, who were living. This opinion is 
proved, first, from the similitude of style, from 
the recapitulations and general reflections which 
are sometimes made on a long series of events; 
secondly, the author lived after the captivity, 
since in the last chapter of the second book, ho 
recites that decree of Cyrus, which granted lib¬ 
erty to the Jews; he also carries the genealogy 
of David down to Zerubbabel, who was the head 
of those who returned from the captivity; thirdly , 
there are certain terms and expressions in these 
books, which they think are peculiar to the per¬ 
son and times of Ezra. 

But if these marks seem to determine for Ezra, as 
the author of these books; others seem to prove 
the contrary. First, the author continues the 
genealogy of Zerubbabel down to the twelfth 
generation : but Ezra did not live late enough 
for that. Secondly, in several places he sup¬ 
poses the things which he mentions to be then in 
the same condition as they had formerly been, 
for example, before Solomon, and before the cap- 
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tivity, 2 Chron. v. 9; and 1 Kings, viii. 8; item 
1 Chron. iv. 41, 43; v. 22, 26; 2 Chron. viii. 8 ; 
& xxi. 10. Thirdly, the writer of these books 
was neither a contemporary nor original, but a 
compiler and abridger. He had before hi in an¬ 
cient memoirs, genealogies, annals, registers, 
and other pieces, which he often quotes; some¬ 
times he gives extracts from them; sometimes 
only the substance of them; sometimes he in¬ 
serts large fragments from them, without chang¬ 
ing any thing, and without taking the trouble to 
reconcile disagreeing matters. Whence we some¬ 
times find the genealogy of the same person 
given more than once. 

It seems that his chief design was to exhibit cor¬ 
rectly the genealogies, the rank, the functions, 
and the order, of the priests and Levites; that 
after the captivity, they might more easily re¬ 
sume their proper ranks, and re-enter on their 
ministries. He had also in view to show, how 
the lands had been distributed among the fami¬ 
lies before the captivity, that now each tribe, so 
far as was possible, might obtain the ancient in¬ 
heritance of their fathers. The author quotes 
old records by the name of ancient things, 
1 Chron. iv. 22. He recites four several rolls, 
or numberings of the people, one taken in the 
time of David, a second in the time of Jeroboam, 
a third in the time of Jotliam, and the fourth in 
the time of the captivity of the ten tribes. He 
speaks elsewhere of the numbers taken by order 
of king David, and which Joab did not finish. 
Hence we may see the extreme accuracy affect¬ 
ed by the Jews in their genealogies and histori¬ 
cal documents. 

Commentators have pretty much neglected the 
books of Chronicles, induced thereto by a false 
persuasion, that they contained few things but 
what had been illustrated in the books of Samuel 
and the Kings : but Jerom truly observes, that 
these books contain a very great number of im¬ 
portant things for the explication of Scripture, 
that all the scriptural traditions are contained 
herein; Omnis traditione scripturarum in hoc 
continentur ; and that it is deceiving ourselves 
to imagine, we have any knowledge of the holy 
hooks, if we are ignorant of these, Absque ilia, 
si quis scientiam scripturarum sibi volucrit arro- 
gare, seipsnm irrideat. Also, that in the Chron¬ 
icles we may find the solution of an infinite num¬ 
ber of questions that concern the gospel. Hier- 
onym. Epist. ad Dommionem. 

Nobody disputes the authority or canonicalness of 
the Chronicles. The ancient Hebrews made 
but one book of them; but in the modern He¬ 
brew Bibles they are two books. 

There are many variations, as well in facts as in 
dates, between the books of Kings and the Chron- 
88 * 
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icles ; [which, however, may be explained and 
reconciled, chiefly on the principle, that these 
books are supplementary to those of the Kings: 
not forgetting, that the language was slightly 
varied from what it had been; that various 
places had received new names, or undergone 
sundry vicissitudes; that certain things were 
now better known, to the returned Jews, under 
other appellations than what they formerly had 
been distinguished by; and that from the mate¬ 
rials before him, which often were not the same 
as those used by the abridgers of the histories 
of the Kings, the author takes those passages 
which seemed to him best adapted to his purpose, 
and most suitable to the times in which he wrote. 
It must be considered, too, that he often eluci¬ 
dates obsolete and ambiguous words, in former 
books, by a different mode of spelling them, or 
by a different order of the words used; even 
when he does not use a distinct phraseology of 
narration, which he sometimes does.] The first 
book contains a recapitulation of sacred history, 
by genealogies, from the beginning of the world 
to the death of David, a.m. 2289, ante a.d. 1715. 
The second book contains the history of the 
kings of Judah, and part of those of Israel, from 
the beginning of Solomon only, a.m. 2290, to 
the return from the captivity of Babylon, A.M. 
3468, ante a.d. 536. 

The Jews have chronicles or histories in their lan¬ 
guage, but they are incorrect, and modern. 

The Samaritan Chronicle was published by M. 
Bernard. M. Basnage has inserted it with 
some remarks in his history of the Jews : it be¬ 
gins at the creation, and continues to the taking 
of Samaria by Saladin, 1187. It is veiy short 
and inaccurate. Vide Samaritan - . 

CHRYSOLITE, a precious stone, the tenth on 
the high-priest’s pectoral; bearing the name of 
Zebulun, Exod. xxviii. 20 ; xxxix. 19. It is 
transparent, the colour of gold, with a mixture 
of green, which displays a fine lustre. The He¬ 
brew erenn larshish, is translated by the t.xx and 
Jerom, sometimes carbuncle; by the Rabbins, the 
beryl: but we do not know what gem it is. 

CHRYSOPRASUS, the tenth of those precious 
stones which adorned the foundation of the heav¬ 
enly Jerusalem; its colour was green, much 
like a leek, but inclining to gold, as its name 
imports, Rev. xxi. 20. 

CHRYSOTHOLITE, K,v«r 0 'Ai8«; Gr. Utcrally, a 
gilded stone. Rev. xxi. 20. 

CIIRYSTAL, vide Glass. 

CHUB, 30, fdfivtf: he that extinguished; from 
H33 c habah, to extinguish. 

CHUB. This word occurs only Ezek. xxx. 5. it 
probably signifies the Cubians, placed by Ptole¬ 
my, in the Mareotis. Ptolem. lib. iv. cap. 5. 
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CHUN, ]'o: preparation: otherwise, cakes; from 
D'JO cavanim: or, according to the Syriac, a 
window. 

CHUN, a city of Syria, conquered by David; 
perhaps, Cunna, in Antoninus’ itinerary, or 
Ganna, in Ptolemy, from Chana, a son of 
Ham. 

CHURCH. The Greek word ecclesia, signifies 
an assembly , whether common or religious: it is 
taken, 1. for the place where an assembly is 
held; 2. for the persons assembled. In the 
New Testament it generally denotes a congre¬ 
gation of the faithful, or Christian assemblies 
at different places, as at Corinth, Ephesus, Thes- 
salonica, &c. 

In the Old Testament, ecclesia is sometimes taken 
for the society of the Jews; as Numb. xx. 4. 
** Why hast thou brought the congregation, the 
assembly, the body of God’s people, into the 
wilderness ?” Eunuchs, bastards, the Ammon¬ 
ites and Moabites, shall not be admitted into the 
church of God,” Debt, xxiii. 1, 23, &c. They 
shall not be received into the land; Israel shall 
neither marry with them, nor permit their resi¬ 
dence ; or, they shall not be received as prose¬ 
lytes to the religion of the Lord: this shows ex¬ 
treme aversion and contempt for these people, 
as profane persons, with whom the Hebrews 
were to have no commerce, civil or religious. 

But Moses suffered the Edomites and Egyptians 
to enter into the church of the Lori after the 
third generation, verse 8 ; i. e. if an Egyptian or 
Edomite settle in the land, and is willing to be¬ 
come a sojourning proselyte, his children after 
the third generation, may marry Israelitish wo¬ 
men, and epjoy Israelitish privileges; or, if a 
Hebrew marries an Edomite or Egyptian woman, 
his children cannot be esteemed true Israelites, 
till the third generation: they cannot marry an 
Israelitish woman, or be admitted into the tem¬ 
ple, or public employments. [Some suppose the 
office of magistracy, &c. is chiefly intended by 
congregation of the Lord.] 

By the church is sometimes meant the faithful, 
who have preserved the true religion from the be¬ 
ginning, and will preserve it. The history of this 
church is narrated by Moses, from the beginning 
to his time; from Moses to Jesus Christ, we 
have the sacred writings of the Hebrews. 

Moses is our guide from Shem to Abraham, but 
he does not inform us, whether the true religion 
was preserved by the descendants of Ham and 
Japheth, nor how long it subsisted among them: 
we see, that Abraham’s ancestors worshipped 
idols in Chaldea, Joshua xxiv. 2. on the other 
hand, we know, that the fear of the Lord was 
not entirely banished out of Palestine and Egypt, 
when Abraham came hither: for the king of 
Gerar, as well as the king of Egypt, feared 


God, Gen. xii. 17 ; xx. S. and had great abhor¬ 
rence of sin. Abraham imagined, that there 
were at least ten or twenty righteous persons 
in Sodom, Gen. xviii. 23, 24, 25. It is very 
credible, that the sons of Abraham, by Hagar 
and Keturah, did for some time preserve the 
faith which they had received from their lather. 
Job, who was of Esau’s posterity, and his friends, 
knew the Lord. The Ammonites and Moabites 
descended from Lot, did not probably fall imme¬ 
diately into idolatry. 

The Ishmaelites, sons of Hagar and Abraham, val¬ 
ue themselves on having always adhered to the 
worship of the true God, and having extended 
the knowledge of him in Arabia, as Isaac did in 
Palestine; but we are certain, that in the time 
of Mahomet, and long before, they had forsaken^ 
the true faith. 

CHUSHAN-RISHATHAIM, D'n;>»rt«n3. Ethio¬ 
pian: or blackness of iniquities ; from en3 cush, 
and yen rashah, iniquity. 

CHUSHAN-RISHATHAIM, king of Mesopota¬ 
mia, oppressed the Israelites eight years; from 
a.m. 2591, to 2599, Judg. iii. 8, 9,10. 

CHUZA, Kk£*.* the seer, or prophet; from run 
choxu: or Ethiopian ; from cush. 

CHUZA, steward to Herod Agrippa, and husband 
to Joanna,-Luke viii. 3. 

CICER, Chick-Peas. The ancient Hebrews used 
chich-peas, as a common provision, when they 
took the field. They parched, and ate them. 
Among the provisions wherewith Barzillai sup¬ 
plied David, 2 Sam. xvii. 28. parched peas is 
mentioned. At this day, in Egypt, when peo¬ 
ple undertake a journey, they lay in a good stock 
of chich-peas parched in a frying-pan. Bellon 
assures us, that at Grand Cairo and Damaseus, 
there are abundance of shops where people do 
nothing else but fiy peas, it being a sort of pro¬ 
vision wherewith they furnish travellers. In 
Ethiopia, they take barley with them roasted 
in the same manner. In Turkey, they take rice 
prepared and shelled. Hie Hebrew cali, signi¬ 
fies properly any thing roasted, whether peas, 
rice, or barley. Some will have even coffee to. 
be meant by it, 2 Kings, vi. 25. 

CILICIA, KjAuu* .• which rolls or overturns ; from 
chalach. Vide Cjxicia, Supp. 

CINNAMOMUM, pnjp kinnamon; ixx. K ma- 
(uo/ju v. God commands Moses to take cinna¬ 
mon, and other sweet spices, and make a perfum¬ 
ed oil with them, to anoint the tabernacle, and 
its vessels. The cinnamomum is a shrub, whose 
bark has an admirable scent; several of the 
moderns confound it with the cinnamon-tree, and 
cassia aromatica: others distinguish three spe¬ 
cies. The true einnamon is rare. Matthiolus 
assures us, that he could never find it; and in 
Galen’s time, it was hardly found any where. 
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but in the emperor’s cabinet. Pliny says, it had 
been formerly valued at 1000 denarii; but its 
priee was raised to double what it liad been by 
the great waste made by the Barbarians, who 
had burned all the trees. Matthiolus is of opin¬ 
ion, that the einnamomum is lost in Arabia, as 
the balsam-tree is in Judea. Some Rabbins, by 
the Hebrew cinnamon, suppose aloes to be un¬ 
derstood. 

No one at present questions, but that the cinnamo - 
mum spoken of so confusedly by the ancients, is 
our cinnamon; it is a long thin bark of a tree, 
rolled up, of a dark red colour, of a poignant 
taste, aromatie, and very agreeable. The finest 
einnamon comes from the isle of Ceylon. Some 
other barks are likewise called cinnamon, such 
as clove cinnamon, white cinnamon, and cassia 
lignea. Clove cinnamon is the bark of a tree, 
in the isle of Madagascar, called Ravendsara. 
White cinnamon is the bark of a tree which 
grows in America, at Jamaica, and St. Domin¬ 
go. Cassia lignea is the bark of a tree, called 
by the people of Malabar, kakoutarva. 

There is no probability that Moses intended the 
cinnamon of Ceylon ; but there might be cinna¬ 
mon in Arabia, or Ethiopia; or the Hebrew word 
cinnamon, used by Moses, may signify something 
besides cinnamon. The Hebrew reading is kin- 
namon, Exod. xxx. 23 ; Cant. iv. 14. [or cinna¬ 
mon might be imported then into Egypt, Ara¬ 
bia, &c. as it is now into Europe; so that it 
might come originally from Ceylon.] 

CINNERETH, mm, nnm : liarp, or guitar; from 
U3 kinnor: otherwise, as a light; from the ad¬ 
verb ’3 ki, as, and the noun hj nur, light , land 
new ploughed. 

CINNERETH, or Ceneroth, or Cinneroth, a city 
of Naphtali, south whereof lay a great plain, 
which reached to the Dead Sea, all along the 
river Jordan, Josh. xix. 35. Many believe, and 
with probability, that Cinnereth was the same 
as Tiberias ; for, as the lake of Genezareth (in 
Hebrew, the lake of Cinnereth) is, without doubt, 
that of Tiberias; it seems reasonable, that Cin¬ 
nereth and Tiberias should likewise be the same 
city. Vide Tiberias. 

The lake of Cinnereth, the sea of Cinnereth, or 
Tiberias, or the lake of Genezareth, or Genezar, 
1 Mace. ii. 67. are names given it from the city 
Cinnereth, or Tiberias, lying on the western 
shore, toward the southern extremity; or from 
the district of Genezar, on the eastern coast. It 
is called, likewise, the sea of Galilee, because on 
the north and east, it is enclosed by Galilee. Jo¬ 
sephus, in his account gives it 100 furlongs in 
length, and 40 wide; ?. e. about twelve miles 
long, and five over. The water is good to drink, 


and breeds abundance of fish. Here, the apos¬ 
tles Peter, Andrew, John, and James, who w ere 
fishermen, carried on their trade. The river 
Jordan passes through this lake, bringing into 
it a supply of water. The country which bor¬ 
ders the sea of Galilee, is very beautiful and 
fruitful. 

CIRCUMCISION. This term is Latin, circum- 
cidere, to cut all round, because the Jews in cir¬ 
cumcising their children, cut off after this man¬ 
ner, the little skin which covers the prepuce. 
God enjoined Abraham to use circumcision, as a 
sign of his covenant. In pursuance of this or¬ 
der, Abraham, at ninety-nine years of age, was 
circumcised; also, his son Ishmael, and all his 
family, Gen. xvii. 10. 

God repeated the preeept of circumcision to Mo¬ 
ses, and ordered that all who intended to par¬ 
take of the paschal sacrifice should receive cir¬ 
cumcision, and that this rite should be perform¬ 
ed on children, on the eighth day after their 
birth. The Jews have always been very exact in 
observing this ceremony, and it appears that they 
did not neglect it when in Egypt. But Moses, 
while in Midian, with Jethro, his father-in-law, 
did not circumcise his two sons born in that 
country; and during the journey of the Israel¬ 
ites in the wilderness, their children were not 
circumcised: probably by reason of the danger 
to which they might have been exposed in sud¬ 
den removals, &c. because of their unsettled 
state, and manner of life. 

The law mentions nothing of the minister, or the 
instrument of circumcision. The father, any 
relation, a surgeon, or, &c. might perform this 
eeremony. They generally used a knife, or ra¬ 
zor. Zipporah, the wife of Moses, used a sharp 
stone, Exod. iv. 25. as did Joshua, Josh. v. 3. 
It is veiy probable, that the Egyptians were ac¬ 
customed with these knife-like stones, to opcu 
such bodies as they embalmed. Some pretend, 
that knives of this kind are less dangerous than 
those of brass, or iron, and do not cause so great 
an inflammation of the wound. The Galli, who 
were priests of Cybele, castrated themselves with 
a sharp stone, as the safest method, says Pliny, 
lib. xxxv. cap. 12. Sanaa testa matris Deum 
sacerdotes, qui Galli vocabantur, mrilitatem, am- 
putabant, nec aliter citra pemiciem. So, Ovid. 
Fast. 4. Ille etiam saxo corpus laniavit acuto, &c. 

The ceremonies observed in circumcision by the 
Jews are these: when a son is born, it is cus¬ 
tomary, in some families, to put little notes in the 
four corners of the chamber, inscribed, Adam, 
Eve, Lilith, be gone. [The Jews assert, that 
Lilith was Adam’s first wife, who being sepa¬ 
rated from him, took up her habitation in the. 
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air, where she still continues, and is a great en¬ 
emy to the delivery of women, and to new-born 
children.] They write, likewise, in these notes, 
the names of three angels, to defend the child 
from witchcraft. But all do not practise these 
superstitions. 

The father has his son circumcised on the eighth 
day, unless the weakness or indisposition of the 
child oblige him to defer it. The night before 
circumcision is called watching, because the 
whole family is awake to guard the child; and 
the father and mother are visited by their male 
and female friends, which occasions abundance 
of joy and civility. The godfathers and god¬ 
mothers arc chosen some time before. The 
godfather holds the child while the operation 
is performing, and the godmother carries it to 
the synagogue. The father himself may cir¬ 
cumcise, if he is capable of it. It is esteemed a 
great honour among the Jews to be mohel, a cir- 
eumciser. It is not neeessary to go to the syna¬ 
gogue for this ceremony, the child may be cir¬ 
cumcised at home. 

Two seats are provided, with silk cushions: one for 
the godfather, who holds the child ; the other 
remains empty, and is designed, say some, for the 
prophet Elias, who they believe to be invisibly 
present at all circumcisions, so great was his 
zeal for the law. lie who eircumciscs brings a 
dish, wherein are necessaries for the operation ; 
such as a razor, astringent powders, a linen 
cloth, lint, and oil of roses. They who arc pres¬ 
ent sing certain songs while they wait for the 
godmother, who brings the child in her arms, at¬ 
tended by a company of women; but not one of 
them enters beyond the door of the synagogue; 
where they deliver the child to the godfather, 
and immediately all present cry, Baruch haba ! 
Welcome! 

The godfather sits on his seat, and settles the 
child in a proper posture on his knees ; then he 
who is to circumcise him opens the blankets. 
Some use silver tweezers to take up so much of 
the prepuce as they design to cut off; others 
take it with their fingers. Then he who cir¬ 
cumcises, holding the razor in his hand, says, 
“ Blessed be thou, O Lord, who hast command¬ 
ed us to use circumcision.” While saying this, 
he cuts off the thick skin of the prepuce; then, 
with his thumb nails, he tears off another finer 
skin still remaining. He sucks the blood two 
or three times, w hich flows plentifully, and spits 
it out into a eup of wine. Then he puts some 
dragon’s blood on the wound, some coral pow¬ 
der, and other tilings to stop the bleeding; add¬ 
ing bolsters of oil of roses; and covers all close. 
He next takes the cup into which he had spit 
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the blood sucked by him from the wound, blesses 
that and the child, gives him the name appoint¬ 
ed for him, at the same time pronouncing these 
words of Ezekiel, xvi. 6 : “ I said unto thee, 
when thou wast in thy blood, live,” and then 
moistens his lips with the wine which is in the 
cup. After which they repeat the 128th Psalm: 
“ Blessed is every one that feareth the Lord.” 
This being over, the godfather returns the child 
to the godmother, who carries him to his moth¬ 
er. All present at this ceremony, say to the 
father as they take their leave, “ May you thus 
be present at his wedding.” The child is com¬ 
monly eured of his wound in twenty-four hours. 
If he dies before the eighth day, some circumcise 
him after death, by cutting off the foreskin with 
a reed. 

Girls born of Jewish parents do not receive cir¬ 
cumcision ; but the mother continues in her 
house fourscore days, Levit. xii. 5,6. after which 
she goes to the synagogue with the child, where 
the chanter blesses the little girl, and names her 
as desired. In some places the child is not car¬ 
ried to the synagogue, but the chanter goes to the 
parents’ house, and there performs the ceremony. 
They do not now observe the law, that the moth¬ 
er should go to the temple gate, or to the door 
of the tabernacle, and offer a lamb, a young 
pigeon, or a turtle-dove: since the destruction 
of the temple, this ceremony is no longer prac¬ 
ticable. Leo of Modena, cap. viii. p. 4. 

We are not perplexed in discovering circumcision 
among the Arabians, Saracens, and IslimacI- 
ites. These people, as well as the Hebrews, 
sprung from Abraham; but they never practis¬ 
ed circumcision as an essential rite, to which 
they were bound, on pain of being cut off from 
their people. Circumcision was introduced with 
the law of Moses among the Samaritans and 
Cutheans. The Idumeans, though descended 
from Abraham and Isaac, were not circumcis¬ 
ed till subdued by John Hircanus. Those who 
assert, that the Phoenicians were circumcised, 
mean, probably, the Samaritans; for we know, 
from other authority, that the Phoenicians did 
not observe this ceremony. As to the Egyp¬ 
tians, circumcision never was of general and in- 
dispensible obligation on the whole nation ; cer¬ 
tain priests only, and particular professions, 
were obliged to it. 

Philo gives none but natural or symbolical reasons 
for this practice. Westing, an eminent physi¬ 
cian, is of opinion, that there were natural rea¬ 
sons for the Egyptians, both men and women, 
receiving circumcision. Artapanus, cited Iiuseb. 
Prsepar. lib. ix. cap. 28. assures us, that Mo¬ 
ses communicated this rite to the Egyptians. 
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Origen thinks, that circumcision became so gen¬ 
eral among strangers, from a belief that an angel 
put to death those who were not circumcised, 
but had no power over those who had received 
circumcision. Many are of opinion, that the 
®§ypt> a ns began to be circumcised in the reign of 
Solomon. Others, as Bochart, suspect that the 
Egyptians borrowed this custom, not from the 
Jews, but from the Arabians. Lastly, it is gen¬ 
erally supposed, that the Hebrews were the 
first who practised it. Vide Spencer, de Legib. 
Ritual, lib. i. cap. 4. 

The question is asked, whether circumcision may 
be repeated ? It is answered, never, by Hebrews, 
no more than we rebaptize those who have once 
duly received baptism; but when the Jews ad¬ 
mitted a proselyte of another nation, wherein 
circumcision had been customary, if he had al¬ 
ready received circumcision, they were satisfied 
with drawing some drops of blood from the part 
usually circumcised; which blood was called the 
llood of the covenant. Epiplianius says, that the 
Samaritans, when they became Jews, were cir¬ 
cumcised again, as, for instance, Symmachus, 
who embraced Judaism. Three witnesses were 
present at this ceremony, to render it authentic: 
they blessed God, and recited the following 
prayer: “ O God! grant, we beseech thee, that 
as thou hast received this man into thy covenant, 
he may find good works, and thy protection in 
the law.” 

Jews who renounced Judaism sometimes endeav¬ 
oured to erase the mark of circumcision: as, 
1 Macc. i. 15. “ They made themselves uncir¬ 
cumcised, and forsook the holy covenant.” The 
Rabbins pretend, that Esau was the first who 
disguised his circumcision, when he deserted the 
covenant of the Lord, and the religion of Abra¬ 
ham and Jacob. Some are of opinion, that the 
Israelites in the wilderness, had likewise con¬ 
cealed the mark of their circumcision, which 
obliged Joshua to circumcise them a second time. 
Josh v. 2. It is said, that many Jews used art 
to enlarge their foreskin, during their persecu¬ 
tions under the Romans, after the destruction of 
the temple ,* but that Barchochebas made them 
all be circumcised again. It seems as if St. Paul 
apprehended, lest the Jews who were converted 
to Christianity might think of doing the same: 
“ Is any man called, being circumcised, let him 
not become uncircumcised,” 1 Cor. vii. 18. 

Jerom and others, have affirmed that the mark of 
circumcision was indelible ; and that what is 
said in the Maccabees should be understood of 
fathers who would not circumcise their sons. 


Origen (rie?) lib. iv. cap. ) says like¬ 

wise, that it is impossible to make the skin 
which is cut off in circumcision grow again; but 
elsewhere, Philoealias, cap. 1. he acknowledges, 
that many, in order to conceal the deformity of 
their circumcision, put themselves into the sur¬ 
geons’ hands, to recover their skin again. 

Epiphanius speaks of the instruments used by phy¬ 
sicians, and the means practised by them for this 
purpose. The celebrated physician Carniolus 
Celsus has a whole chapter on this subject. Ga¬ 
len mentions it much in the same manner as Cel¬ 
sus. Bartolin cites iEgineta and Fallopius, who 
taught the secret ; and Buxtorf the Son, in his 
letter to Bartolin, cites a great number of Jews, 
who speak of this practice as customary among 
apostates from their religion. 

CISLEU, 1*703: rashness, confidence, the flanks ; 
from *703 cesel. 

CISLEU, the ninth month in the ecclesiastical 
year, and the third in the civil, or political, 
year of the Hebrew s. It answers, pretty nearly, 
to our November, O.S. the seventh of Cisleu is 
a great fast among the Jews, in memory of Jc- 
hoiakin’s destroying the book of Jeremiah’s 
prophecies with a pen-knife, and throwing them 
into the fire, Jer. xxxvi. 23. On the fifteenth 
they fast, because on that day Antiochus Epiph- 
anes profaned the temple of Jerusalem, and 
placed the statue of Jupiter Olympius in it, 
lMacc„i. 37. On the twenty-fifth, Judas Macca¬ 
beus purified the temple, and dedicated it anew, 
2 Macc. i. 18 ; the memory whereof is religiously 
preserved. [In John x. 22. we see, that Jesus 
Christ was present at the festival, yearly cele¬ 
brated on this occasion—“At Jerusalem the feast 
of the dedication, and it was w inter.”] The Jew s 
relate, likewise, that on the thirteenth of Cisleu, 
Nehemiah offered a solemn sacrifice, and sprink¬ 
led the victim with muddy water, which had 
been found in the place where formerly the sacred 
fire had been hid. A flame from heaven, say they, 
descended on the altar and kindled the fire. 

CISTERN. There were cisterns throughout Pal¬ 
estine ; likewise in cities and in private houses. 
As the cities were mostly built on mountains, 
and the rains fall in Judea at two seasons 
only (spring and autumn) people were oblig¬ 
ed to keep water in cisterns; in the country 
to supply their cattle, and in cities for the con¬ 
venience of the inhabitants. There are cisterns 
of very large dimensions, at this day, in Pales¬ 
tine : some 150 paces long, and 60 wide; others 
122 paces long, and 54 wide. There is one at 
Bamab, 32 paces in length and 28 wide. Wells. 
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aad cisterns, fountains and springs* are seldom 
distinguished accurately in Scripture language. 

CLAUD A* fU«Mj#q; the Vulgate calls it cuuda, 
the tail. In Hebrew, clauda may signify a broken 
voice, or lamentable voice; from ‘np col, a voice, 
and nn davah, to languish .* or, from the Greek 
xtetvQ/xoc, lamentation; but it must be agreed, 
that this word is neither Greek nor Hebrew: 
in Latin, the word clauda signifies lame. 

CLAUDA, a small island toward the south-west 
of Crete, called Cauda, or Gauds, in Pliny, but 
in the Greek of the Acts, and in Ptolemy, Clauda. 

CLAUDIA, KAauJi*: Latin: lame. 

CLAUDIA, a Roman lady converted by St. Paul, 
2 Tim. iv. 21. Some think she was the wife of 
Pudeus, who is named immediately before her. 
Martial speaks of Claudia, the wife of Pudens. 
Others will have it, that Claudia was an English 
woman, and the wife of Aulus Rufus Pudens: 
but these arc conjectures. 

CLAUDIUS, KXuvfiot: Latin: lame. 

I. CLAUDIUS. The emperor Claudius, mention¬ 
ed in the New Testament, succeeded Caius Cal¬ 
igula, a.u. 41, and reigned upward of thirteen 
years. King Agrippa contributed much by his 
persuasions, to his reception, and possession of 
the empire, which was teudered him by the sold¬ 
iers. In return, he gave Agrippa all Judea; 
and the kingdom of Chalcis to his brother Her¬ 
od. lie ended the dispute between the Jews, 
and the Alexandrians, confirming the Jews in 
the freedom of that city, and in the free exercise 
of their religion and laws; but he would not 
permit them to hold assemblies at Rome. Joseph. 
Antiq. lib. xix. cap. 4. Dio. lib. lx. 

Agrippa dying in the fourth year of Claudius, a.d. 
44, the emperor again reduced Judea into a 
province, and sent Cuspius Fadus as governor. 
About this time happened the famine, mention¬ 
ed Acts xi. 28, 29, SO. as foretold by the proph¬ 
et Agabus. 

At the same time, Herod, king of Chaleis, obtain¬ 
ed as a favour from the emperor the authority 
over the temple, and the money consecrated to 
God, with a power of deposing and establishing 
the high-priests. In the ninth year of Claudius, 
a.d. 49, this emperor published an order, expell¬ 
ing all Jews from Rome, Acts xviii. 2. It is 
very probaMe, that the Christians being con¬ 
founded with the Jews, were banished likewise. 
Suetonius plainly intimates it, w hen he tells us 
that Claudius expelled the Jews, by reason of 
the continual disturbances excited by them, at 
the instigation of Chrestus: Judceos, impclsore 
Chkesto, assidue tumultuantes, Roma exputit. 
N. B. This is the true and ancient way of spell- 
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ing the title Christ. Fide Chbist. Claudius 
was poisoned by his wife Agrippina, and was 
succeeded by Nero. 

II. Claudius Lysias, tribune of the Roman troops, 
which kept guard at the temple of Jerusalem. 
Observing the tumult raised on account of St. 
Paul, whom the Jews had seized, and designed 
to murder, he rescued Paul, and. Acts xxi. 27, 
28, &c. xxii. 1,2, 3, &e. ordered him to be bound 
with two chains, and carried to fort Antonia, 
where was the Roman garrison. Then, being 
desirous to know the reason of this disturbance, 
he ordered him to be extended on the ground, to 
put him to the question by whipping: but Paul 
having demanded whether it was lawful thus to 
treat a Roman citizen ? Lysias was afraid, and 
forbade that treatment. 

The next day the tribune sent for the Jewish 
priests, and council, to learn the reason of £he 
commotion of the day before. St. Paul cned 
out—.that he was a Pharisee, and that the accu¬ 
sation against him, proceeded from his believing 
the resurrection of the dead. The Pharisees took 
Paul’s part, the Sadducees opposed ; and as the 
tumult increased, Lysias sent soldiers to carry 
off the apostle to the tower of Antonia, where 
he was imprisoned. 

The day after, above forty Jews having engaged in 
a conspiracy to kill St. Paul; notice was given 
him of their design by his nephew. The tribune, 
on receiving this intelligence, sent a good guard 
the night following, to conduct the apostle to 
C.'csarea. This is what we know of Lysias. 

HI. Claudius Felix, successor of Cumanus in 
the government of Judea. Felix found means 
to solicit and engage Drusilla, sister of Agrippa 
the younger, a.d. S3, to leave her husband Azi- 
zus, king of the Emessenians, and to marry him. 
Felix sent to Rome, Eleazar, son of Dincus, 
captain of a band of robbers, who had commit¬ 
ted great ravages in Palestine; he procured the 
death of Jonathan, the high-priest, who occa¬ 
sionally freely represented his duty to him; he 
defeated a body of 3000 men, which an Egyp¬ 
tian, a false prophet, had assembled on the 
mount of Olives. St. Paul being brought to 
Csesarea, where Felix usually resided, he treat¬ 
ed him well, permitted his friends to see him, 
and do him services, hoping he would procure 
his redemption by a sum of money: he did not 
think it convenient either to condemn him, or 
to set him at liberty, when the Jews accused 
him; but adjourned the determination of this 
affair till the arrival of Lysias, who command¬ 
ed the troops at Jerusalem, where he had taken 
Paul into custody, and who was expected at 
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Casarea, Acta xxiii. 26, 27, See. xxiv. i, 2, S, 
Ac. a.d. 58. 

Felix, one day, with his wife Drusilla, who was a 
Jewess, sent for Paul, and desired him to ex¬ 
plain the religion of Jesus Christ. The apostle 
spoke with his usual boldness; and discoursed 
to them concerning justice, chastity, and the 
last judgment: Felix being terrified, remanded 
him to his confinement. He afterward had Paul 
brought to him occasionally, as if he were dis¬ 
posed to receive his instructions: he detained 
Paul two years at Csesarea, and was glad of this 
opportunity to oblige the Jews, who were ex¬ 
tremely dissatisfied with him, on various ac¬ 
counts. He was recalled to Rome, a.d. 60, and 
many Jews going thither to complain of the ex¬ 
tortions, ana violences, he had committed in Ju¬ 
dea, he would certainly have been executed, if 
his brother Pallas, who had been Claudius’ slave, 
and was now his freed-man, had not preserved 
him. Felix was succeeded by Pontius Festus. 
Joseph. Antiq. lib. xx. cap. 7. 

CLEMENT, KA*)j»i|Vf: Latin: mild , good, modest, 
merciful. 

CLEMENT, mentioned Phil. iv. 3. St. Paul says, 
“ Clement’s name is in the Rook of Life.” The 
generality of fathers and interpreters, conclude 
that this is the same Clement who succeeded in 
the government of the church of Rome; and 
that church seems to intimate the same, when 
in the office on St, Clement’s day, it appoints 
this part of the Epistle to the Philippians to be 
read. Grotius, on the contrary, is of opinion, 
that the Clement mentioned by the apostle, was 
a priest of the church of Philippi. 

Chrysostom thinks that Clement, of whom Paul 
speaks, was a constant fellow-traveller of this 
apostle. St. Ireneus, Origen, Clemens of Alex¬ 
andria, and others of the ancients, assert, that 
Clement was a disciple of the apostles ; that he 
had seen them, and heard their instructions. 
Epiphanius, Jerom, Rufinus, Bede, and some 
others, were of opinion, that as the apostles 
Peter and Paul eould not be continually at Rome, 
but made frequent journies to other places, yet 
as it was not proper Rome should be without a 
bishop, to supply this absence they established 
Linus, Anaclet, and Clement there. The con¬ 
stitutions inform us, that Linus was ordained by 
Paul. Tertullian and Epiphanius say, that Pe¬ 
ter ordained Clement. Rufinus tells us, that 
this apostle chose Clement for his successor: 
but Epiphanius believes, that after he had been 
made bishop of Rome by Peter, he refused to 
exercise that office, till after the death of Linus 
and Anaelet, a.d. 91, which was the tenth of 
vox., i. 39 
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Domitian’s reign: and this is the opinion most 
generally received. 

The church of Corinth having been disturbed by 
divisions, Clement wrote a large letter to the 
Corinthians, which is still remaining, and was so 
much esteemed by the ancients, that they read 
it publicly in many churches; and some have 
inclined to rank it among the canonical writings. 
The emperor Domitian intending to declare war 
against the church, a revelation of his design 
was made to Hermas, who was ordered to inform 
Clement, that he might communicate it to the 
churches, and exhort them to provide against 
the coming storm. We have no certain accounts 
of what happened to Clement during this perse¬ 
cution: we are assured, that he lived to the 
third year of Trajan, a.d. 100. His festival is 
set down by Bede, and all the Latin martyrolo- 
gies, November 23; by the Greeks 24, or 25. 
Rufinus and pope Zozimus give him the title of 
martyr, and the church in its canon places him 
among the saints, who have sacrificed their lives 
for Jesus Christ. 

CLEOPAS, KA tmoK: the whole glory, or glory al¬ 
together; Greek; from xAwf, and 7w. It may 
also be derived from the Hebrew, ’I'm chalaph, 
to change. 

CLEOPAS, according to Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. 
lib. iii. 11; and Epiphanius, Hferes. 78. cap. 7. 
was brother to Joseph, both being sons of Jacob. 
He was the father of Simeon, bishop of Jerusa¬ 
lem, of James the Less, of Jude, and Joseph, or 
Joses. Cleopas married Mary, sister to the 
Blessed Virgin: so that he was uncle to Jesus 
Christ, and his sons were first cousins to him. 
Cleopas, his wife, and sons, were disciples of Je¬ 
sus Christ: but Cleopas did not sufficiently un¬ 
derstand what Jesus bad so often told his disci¬ 
ples, that it was expedient he should die, and 
return to the Father. Cleopas having beheld our 
Saviour expire on the cross, lost all hope of see¬ 
ing the kingdom of God established by him on 
earth. 

He departed from Jerusalem the third day after 
our Saviour’s death, i. e. on the day of his res¬ 
urrection. Going to Emmaus with another dis¬ 
ciple, they conversed in the way on what had 
lately passed, particularly with respect to Jesus 
Christ; our Saviour joined them, appearing as 
a traveller, and asked, on what they were dis¬ 
coursing? He reasoned with them, and encour¬ 
aged them, convincing them from Scripture, that 
it was necessaiy the Messiah should suffer, pre¬ 
viously to his being glorified. At Emmaus, Je¬ 
sus seemed as if he inclined to go farther: but 
Cleopas and his companion detained him, and 
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aaade him sup with them. "While they were at 
table, Jesus took bread, blessed it, brake it, and 
gave it to them; hereupon, by this action, their 
eyes were opened, and they knew him : but he 
left them, and they instantly returned to Jeru¬ 
salem, Luke xxiv. 

"We know no farther actions of C'lropas. Usuardus 
and Ado say, he suffered martyrdom, and was 
buried in the same house where he had received 
Jesus Christ at his table. It is the opinion of 
Jerom, that Cleopas abode generally at Emma- 
us, and that he invited our Saviour into his own 
house. Some believe, that afterward a church 
was built there: but, supposing Cleopas to have 
been the brother of Joseph, and father of James, 
&c. it is more probable that he was a Galilean, 
and dwelt in some city of Galilee. The Latins 
honour Cleopas, September 25: the Greeks, Oc¬ 
tober 13, or 30, and give him the title of apostle. 

CLEOPATRA, KAto7r*Tp*: glory of the father, 
or of the country ; Greek; from Kkiss, and w*T>jp, 
father, or wxTfx, one's country. 

Many princesses of this name, are either tacitly, 
or expressly mentioned in Scripture : 

I. CLEOPATRA, daughter of Antiochus the 
Great, and wife of Ptolemy Epiphanes, king of 
Egypt. Antiochus the Great, designing to make 
himself master of Egypt, gave his daughter Cle¬ 
opatra in marriage to the young king Ptolemy, 
hoping she would espouse lus interest: but Cleo¬ 
patra preferred the interest of her husband, to 
the unjust views of her father. We are of opin¬ 
ion, that this princess is described, Dan. xi. 17 : 
“ He shall be confirmed in his design of getting 
possession of the whole kingdom belonging to 
the king of the south (the king of Egypt;) he 
shall pretend to act uprightly with lam; he shall 
give him his daughter (Cleopatra) in marriage, 
in order to destroy him: but she shall not stand 
on his side, neither be for him.'’ 

H. Cleopatra, daughter of the above Cleopatra, 
and Ptolemy Epiphanes. She married Ptolemy 
Pliilometor, her own brother: she is mentioned, 
Esther xi. 1. Apoc. 

III. Cleopatra, daugh ter of Ptolemy Philometor, 
and the latter Cleopatra; married first Alexan¬ 
der Balas, king of Syria. Four years after, her 
father Philometor took her from Balas, with in¬ 
tention to give her to Demetrius Nicanor, then 
king of Syria: but Demetrius remaining a pris¬ 
oner with the Farthians, and having married 
Radeguna, the daughter of Arsaces, his conquer¬ 
or, Cleopatra was wedded to Antiochus Sidetes, 
the brother of Demetrius Nicanor. At last De¬ 
metrius Nicanor returning into Syria, and reas¬ 
cending the throne, Cleopatra was reconciled to 
him} and returned with him. This princess is 


sometimes spoken of in the comments on the 
Maccabees. She designed to poison her son Gry- 
phus, but he prevented her, and obliged her by 
his politeness and affected good manners to drink 
the draught she had provided for him; a.m. 3882, 
ante a.d. 122. 

IV. Cleopatra, sister and wife of Ptolemy Phys- 
con. After the death of her husband Ptolemy, 
she was desirous to place Alexander, the younger 
of her two sons, on the throne of Egypt: but the 
great men of that kingdom obliged her to follow 
the law of nature, and to make Lathyrus king; 
however, she so embroiled his affairs, that lie 
was compelled to retire to Cyprus. This prin¬ 
cess had a particular confidence in the Jews of 
Egypt, and gave the command of her troops to 
Chelcias and Ananias, who were both of this na¬ 
tion : she pursued her son Lathyrus into Cyprus; 
he went into Palestine, being invited by the in¬ 
habitants of Ptolemais to their assistance against 
Alexander Janneus, king of the Jews, who was 
then besieging them. Vide Alexander III. 

Alexander Janneus proposed to this princess, ait 
alliance against Lathyrus; to this the queen was 
easily induced, and sent her army under the com¬ 
mand of Ananias, against Ptolemais. Thither 
she came soon after, and having taken the city, 
Alexander Janneus visited her there, and brought 
her presents. Cleopatra, therefore, made an al¬ 
liance with Janneus, in the city of Scythopolis. 
She died, a.m. 3916, ante a.d. 88. As she had 
formed a design to rid herself of her son Alex¬ 
ander, king of Egypt, he prevented her, and put 
her to death. This Alexander reigned 18 years 
with his mother. 

V. Cleopatra, the last queen of Egypt, daughter 
of Ptolemy Auletes, sacrificed her two brothers, 
and her sister Arsinoe to her ambition. She had 
such an ascendant over Mark Antony ( vide An¬ 
tony) that to marry her he put away Octavia, 
sister of Augustus. There was an intimate 
friendship between her and Alexandra, mother 
of Mariamne, and mother-in-law to Herod the 
Great. Vide Alexandra. 

About the end of a.m. 3970, ante a.d. 30, Cleo¬ 
patra passed through Judea, in her return from 
a journey she had made with Antony, to the 
Euphrates. Herod received her with all imag¬ 
inable magnificence. She endeavoured to in¬ 
spire him with love: but Herod always appear¬ 
ed to be in sensible. He conducted her as far as Pe- 
lusium, and loaded her with presents. Soon after, 
the battle of Aetium was fought, wherein An¬ 
tony was overcome by Augustus: Antony fled 
to Cleopatra in Egypt, and Augustus followed 
him. Cleopatra killed herself by the sting of aa 
asp, A.M. 3917 ; ante a.d. 26. 
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CLERUS, from the Greek, cleros, which signi¬ 
fies inheritance. 1 Pet. v. 3. « Neither as be¬ 
ing lords over God's heritage, hut being exam¬ 
ples to the flock.” Others read, « not domineer¬ 
ing over your lot,” and explain it as a prohibi¬ 
tion, forbidding the exercise of too great author¬ 
ity over others, subject to them, the word God's 
not being expressed in the original. From this 
word cleros comes our English word clerk, 
clergy, &c. 

I. CLOUD. When the Israelites had left Egypt, 
God gave them a pillar of cloud to direet their 
march, Exod. xiii. 21,22. This cloud attended 
them from Succoth, according to Jerom, in his 
Epistle to Fabiola, or from Rameses, according 
to others, or only from Ethan, till the death of 
Aaron, as the Hebrews say, or to the passage 
over Jordan, as say the generality of commen¬ 
tators. This pillar was commonly in front of 
the army: but at Pihahiroth, when the Egyp¬ 
tian army approached behind them, it placed it¬ 
self between Israel and the Egyptians, so that 
the Egyptians could not eome near the Israelites 
all night, Exod. xiv. 19, 20. 

In the morning, the cloud moving on over the sea, 
and following the Israelites who had passed 
through it, the Egyptians followed the cloud, 
and were drowned. This cloud from that time 
atteuded the Israelites ; it was clear and bright 
during night, in order to give them light, but in 
the day it was thick and gloomy, to defend them 
from the excessive heats of the deserts. Exod. 
xiv. 19. “ The angel of God whieh went before 
the camp of Israel, removed awl went behind 
them ; and the pillar of the cloud went from 
before their face, and stood behind them ” 
Where we observe, that the angel and the 
cloud made the same motion, as it should seem, 
in company. 

The eloud by its motions gave the signal to Israel, 
either to encamp, or to decamp; so that where 
that stayed, the people stayed, till it rose again; 
then they broke up their camp, and followed it 
till it stopped. It was called a pillar, by reason 
of its form, which was high and elevated, as it 
were a pile, or heap of fogs. Some interpret¬ 
ers suppose there were two clouds [Rab. Solom. 
et Abenezra] one to enlighten, the other to shade 
the camp. St. Paul says, that the pillar of cloud 
was a figure of baptism : it enlightened the Is¬ 
raelites by night, as baptism enlightens us; and 
it was a continual earnest of God’s protection. 

The Lord appeared at Sinai in the midst of a cloud, 
Exod. xix. 9; xxxiv. 5. and after Moses had 
built and consecrated the tabernacle, the cloud 
filled the court around it, so that neither Moses 
39* 


nor the priests could enter, Exod. xL 34, 35. 
The same happened at the dedication of the tem¬ 
ple of Jerusalem by Solomon, 2 Chron. v. 13; 
and 1 Kings, viii. 10. 

When the cloud appeared on the tent, an front of 
which were held the assemblies of the people 
in the desert, it was then believed that God was 
present. The motion of the cloud which rested 
on this tent was a sign of God’s presence, Exod. 
xvi. 10; xxxiii. 9; Numb. xi. 25. The angel 
descended in the eloud, and from thence spoke 
to Moses, without being seen by the people, 
Exod. xvi. 10; Numb. xi. 25; xxi. 5. It is 
common in Scripture, when mentioning God’s ap¬ 
pearing, to represent him as encompassed with 
clouds, whieh serve as a chariot, and contribute 
to veil his dreadful majesty. Job xxii. 14; Isai. 
xix. 1; Matth. xvii. 5 ; xxiv.30, &c. PsaL xviii. 
11, 12; xcvii. 2; civ. 3. 

II. Cxocd is used for morning mists: 41 Your 
goodness is as a morning cloud, and as the early 
dew it goeth away,” Hosea vi. 4; xiii. 3. Job, 
speaking of the chaos whieh covered the whole 
earth, says, that God had “ confined the sea (or 
the water) as it were with a cloud, and covered 
it with darkness, as a child is wrapped in its 
blankets.” The author of Ecclesiasticus, chap, 
xxiv. 6. uses the same expression. Isaiah prays 
to God to hasten the coming of the Righteous 
One, and to command the clouds to pour him 
down upon the earth, Isaiah xiv. 8. Et nubibus 
pluant Justum. The Son of God, at his second 
advent, is described as descending upon clouds. 
Matt. xxiv. 30; Luke xxi. 27; Rev. xiv. 14,15,16. 

CLYSMA, or Clisma, or Colsum, the place where 
the Israelites passed the Red Sea, as is expressly 
shown by Eusebius, Philostorgius, Cosmas the 
Egyptian, a monk, and Gregory of Tours. 
Clysma, according to Epiphanius, was one of 
three ports which lay on the Red Sea. The 
first was Ailat, the second Berenice, and the 
third at the castle of Clysma. Vide the Mat 
belonging to Fragmekt, No. 39. 

CNIDUS, KviJov: according to the Yulgate, gnidus, 
oi'ach ; from the Greek xWhov. 

CO A, Kip or nip: fair or market : otherwise, hope : 
otherwise, assembly; from n'p kava: other¬ 
wise, rule and string; from ip kau. The Mas- 
sorites make only one word, mpo macoah, as¬ 
sembly, 

COA, is mentioned, 1 Kings, x. 28. and 2 Chron. i. 
16: horses were brought to Solomon from Coa, 
at a certain price. The Septuagint read, k ©ew/e. 
Some by Coa, understand the city of Coa, in 
Arabia Felix: others, Co,a city of Egypt, and 
capital of the province called Cypopolitana. 
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The Hebrew ithd rwpo inp' may be translated ; 
** They brought horses to Solomon from Egypt, 
and from Michoe.'’ Pliny, lib. vi. cap. 29. as¬ 
sures us, that anciently the country of the Trog¬ 
lodytes, near Egypt, was called Michoe. Oth¬ 
ers translate, “ They brought horses, and thread 
[or linen yarn—Eng. trans.] spun,” supposing 
that the Hebrew, mikoa, signifies thread. Jarchi 
supposed it to mean a string of horses, fastened 
from the tail of one to another; q. they brought 
horses in strings—at a sett led duty or price: and 
this interpretation is followed by several expos¬ 
itors. Vide Fragment, No. 290. Bocharl, 
by mikoa, understands tribute, and translates, 
“ They brought horses—and as to the tributes, 
this prince’s farmers received them at certain 
rates.” 

COCK, galhu, a tame bird very well known. He 
generally crows three times in a night, at mid¬ 
night, two hours before day, and at break of 
day. 

Coca crowing, vide Fragment, No. 263. 

CIELE-SYRIA. in Greek, Coile-Syria, Hollow 
Syria : the valley between Libanus and Antili- 
banus, says Strabo, lib. xvi. extending from 
north to south; from the entrance of Emath 
beyond Heliopolis, or Baal-Bec. Dionysius, the 
geographer, supposes it to lie between Libanus 
and mount Casius. 

But in the larger sense, the country south of Se- 
leucia, to Egypt and Arabia, is called Cade-Syr¬ 
ia. Josephus, Antiq. lib. i. cap. 11. places the 
country of Ammon, in Coele-Syria; and Stephens, 
the geographer, fixes the city of Gadara in it, 
which was cast of the sea of Tiberias. 1 shall 
give a list of the cities in Ccele-Syria, according 
to Ptolemy: Abila,Lysanium, Saana,Inna,Da¬ 
mascus, Samulis, Abida, Hippos, Capitolias, 
Gadara, Adra, Scythopolis, Gerasn, Pella, Dium, 
Gadara, Philadelphia, and Canatlia. Hereby we 
see that it included several cities of the Penea. 

Ccele-Syria has no particular name in Scripture, 
but is comprised under the general one of Aram; 
and, perhaps, Syria of Soba, or Aram Soba, ex¬ 
tended to Coele-Syria; of which, notwithstand¬ 
ing. I do not know any good proofs: for we can¬ 
not tell where the city of Soba was, from which 
Aram of Soba is supposed to take its name; un¬ 
less it be the same with Hobah, Gen. xiv. 15. or 
Chobai, as the exx read it, whence Abylais de¬ 
rived, which is at the entrance of Ccele-Syria. 

COHORT; in Latin, cohors; in Greek, spira: a 
military term used by the Romans. A cohort 
was generally composed of 600 foot-soldiers: a 
legion consisted of ten cohorts, every cohort be¬ 
ing composed of three maniples, and every man¬ 
iple of 200; a legion, consequently, contained in 
all 6000 men. Others allow but 500 men to a 


cohort, which would make 5000 in a legion. It 
is probable, that cohorts among the Romans, 
as companies among us, often vuried as to their 
number. 

COLHOSEH, ntnto, .• wholly a prophet: 
otherwise, seeing all; from *73 col, all, and ntn 
co%ah, a prophet. 

COLHOSEH, father of Shallum, Neb. iii. 15. 

COLOSSjE, KoAeWo?; punishment, correction ; 
from Kohdfyo, 1 punish. 

COLOSSAL, a town of Phrygia the Greater. 
Some believe, that St. Paul never visited this 
place, though he preached in Phrygia; but that 
the Colossians received the faith from Epaphras. 
Paul having been informed that false apostles 
at Coloss* had preached the necessity of legal 
observances, eit her by Epaphras, then prisoner 
with him at Rome, or by a letter from the Lao- 
dieeans, wrote that epistle to Coloss*, which we 
now have, wherein he insists on Jesus Christ as 
being the only mediator with God, and the true 
head of the church, 5ce. 

The apostle was then prisoner Rt Rome, a.d. 62, 
having with him, besides Epaphras, Timotheus, 
Aristarchus, Marcus. Luke, Demas, and Jesus, 
sirnamed Justus. The letter was carried to 
the Colossians by Tychicus, his faitliftil minis¬ 
ter, and Onesimus. Several Greek copies, in¬ 
stead of Colossre, read Colassce, and some crit¬ 
ics maintain this reading: but the Latin copies 
constantly read Coloss*. Some Greek, as well 
as Latin writers, have supposed this epistle was 
written to the faithful of Rhodes, a city famous 
for the Colossal image of the sun, which stood 
in its port. 

COMMON, means sometimes profane, unclean, 
“ To eat with common hands,” without washing 
one’s hands, Mark vii. 2, 5. “ I have never eat¬ 
en any thing common,” says Peter, Acts x. 14, 
15 ; but he heard a voice from heaven, saying to 
him, “ What God hath purified, that call not 
thou common.” Rom. xiv. 14. “There is noth¬ 
ing in its own nature common,” or profane. 

CONCUBINE, vj!ib pilgesch. - This term in 
Western authors, commonly signifies, a woman, 
who, without being maivied to a man, yet lives 
with him as his wife : but, in the saered writers, 
the word coneu&ineiounderstood in another sense; 
meaning a lawful wife, but one not wedded with 
all the ceremonies and solemnities; a wife of a 
second rank, inferior to the mistress of the house. 
Children of concubines did not inherit their 
father’s fortune ; but their father might provide 
for them and make presents to them. Thus 
Abraham by Sarah, his wife, had Isaac, his 
heir: but by his two concubines, Hagar, and 
Keturah, he had other children, whom he did 
not make equal to Isaac. As polygamy was 
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tolerated in the East, it was common to see in 
every family, besides lawful wives, several con¬ 
cubines. Sinee the abrogation of polygamy by 
Jesus Christ, and the reduction of marriage to 
its primitive institution, the abuse of admitting, 
and maintaining, concubines, has been condemn¬ 
ed among Christians; notwithstanding which, 
clandestine marriages were long tolerated, and 
women so married were frequently called con¬ 
cubines by writers on the early periods of eccle- 

CONCUPISCENCE. This term is used by the 
apostle John, to signify an irregular love of 
pleasure, wealth, and honours, 1 John ii. 15: 
“ All that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eye, and the pride of life.” Con¬ 
cupiscence is the efiect and cause of sin: bad 
desires, as well as bad actions, are forbidden ; 
the first and principal care of every man, who 
would please God, is to restrain his concupis¬ 
cence. The word is generally taken for a dis¬ 
orderly and overbearing appetite to any thing. 
When the Hebrews demanded of Moses change 
of diet, in mutinous terms, with excessive and 
irregular desire, God punished many of them 
with death, and the place of their burial was 
called the graves of lust. God prohibits the 
desiring with concupiscence, any thing which 
belongs to our neighbour. Concupiscence is 
generally taken in a bad sense; particularly for 
carnal inclinations. 

To CONDEMN, declare guilty; this expression 
is used not only in judicial acts, but in what¬ 
ever relates to them. The priests condemned 
lepers of impurity; i. e. they declared them un¬ 
clean. So, Dan. i. 10. “ Thou shalt condemn 
my head to the kingand Job ix. 20. “ My 
mouth shall condemn me.” God shall judge 
me by my own words. “ The righteous which 
are dead, shall condemn the ungodly that are 
living,” Wisd. iv. 16. 

CONEY, ride Shaphan. 

CONFESSION. The public or private declara¬ 
tion, which any one makes of his sins. St. Mat¬ 
thew says, chap. iii. 6. that the Jews came to 
receive baptism, confessing their sins. James, 
v. 16. requires us to confess our sins to one an¬ 
other ; and John says, that if we confess our 
sins, God is faithful and just to forgive them,” 
1 John, i. 9. 

We see in the Acts of the Apostles, that many 
Gentiles who were converted, came and confess¬ 
ed their sins, Acts xix. 18. 

CONFESSOR. The name of confessors has been 
given to those who confessed the name of Jesus 
Christ before Heathen, or persecuting judges; 
or those who have undergone punishment for 
defending the faith: if they died under their tor¬ 
ments, they were called martyrs. Jesus Christ 


says, he will confess before his heavenly Father, 
those who shall have confessed him generously 
before men, Matth. x. 32; and Paul commends 
Timothy, 1 Tim. vi. 12. for having confessed a 
good confession ; i. e. for having, at the hazard 
of his life, given a glorious and steady testimony 
to the truth. The same apostle says, that Je¬ 
sus Christ witnessed a good confession before 
Pontius Pilate , 1 Tim. vi. IS. 

In the ceremony of the solemn expiation, the hig^h- 
priest confessed in general his own sins, the sins 
of other ministers of the temple, and those of all 
the people. When an Israelite oflered a sacri¬ 
fice for sin, he put his hand on the head of the 
victim, and confessed his faults, Levit. iv. 1, 2, 
3, 4, Ac. Some interpreters believe, that he not 
only declared himself in general a sinner, but 
that he confessed in particular that sin for which 
he offered this sacrifice. We arc assured, that 
the Jews, at this day, make private confession 
of their sins on the day of solemn expiation, by 
them termed cippur, which is said to be after 
this mannerTwo Jews retire into a corner of 
the synagogue, one bows very low before the 
other, with his face turned toward the north : he 
who performs the offiee of confessor, gives the 
penitent thirty-nine blows upon the back with a 
leathern strap, repeating these words: “ God 
being full of compassion, forgave their iniquity, 
and destroyed them not; yea, many a time turn¬ 
ed he his anger away, and did not stir up all his 
wrathAnd as in this verse thus recited there 
are but thirteen words in the Hebrew, he re¬ 
peats it three times, and at each word strikes one 
blow; which makes thirty-nine words, and as 
many lashes. In the mean time, the penitent 
declares his sins, and at the confession of every 
one, beats himself upon liis breast: this done, 
he who has performed the office of confessor, 
prostrates himself on the ground, and receives 
nine and thirty lashes from his penitent. Vide 
Deut. xxv. 3; 2 Cor. xi. 2i. 

CONIAH, vide Jeiioiachim. 

CONSCIENCE, the testimony, or secret internal 
judgment of the soul, approving its actions which' 
it judges to be good, or reproaching itself with 
the commission of those which it judges to be 
evil. Conscience is a natural principle, which 
determines on the good or ill tendency of our ac¬ 
tions. In Rom. xiii. 5. *• Christians are requir¬ 
ed to be submissive to secular powers, not only 
for fear, but also for conscience’ sake.” Paul 
permits them also to eat at the houses of Gen¬ 
tiles, if invited thither, and to partake of what is 
served at their tables, without making particular 
inquiries from any scrupulosity of conscience; 
asking no questions for conscience’ sake. But if 
any one, meaning to inform them, says, « this- 
has been sacrificed to idols,” eat not of that meat,. 
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says he, for big sake who gave you this informa¬ 
tion ; and, likewise, lest you should wound an¬ 
other’s conscience. If he who gives you this 
notice be a Christian, and notwithstanding the 
information he gives you, you eat; he will con¬ 
demn you in his heart, or will eat of it after your 
example, and thereby will wound his own con¬ 
science : if he be a Heathen, and he secs you eat 
of it, he w'ill conceive a contempt for you and 
your religion, which had not power to cause you 
to refrain from so small a gratification. 

CONSECRATE, Consecration ; the offering or 
devoting any thing to God’s worship and service. 
In the law, God ordained that the first-born of 
inan and beast should be consecrated : he conse¬ 
crated the race of Abraham, particularly the tribe 
of Levi, and more especially the family of Aaron. 
Consecrations depended on the good will of men, 
who consecrated themselves, or things, or per¬ 
sons depending on them, to the service of God, 
whether for a time only, or in perpetuity. 

Joshua devoted, or set apart, the Gibeonites to the 
service of the tabernacle, Josh. ix. 27. David 
and Solomon devoted the Nethenim (who were 
some remains of the ancient Canaanites.) Han¬ 
nah offered her son Samuel to the Lord, to serve 
all his life in the tabernacle. The angel who 
promised Zachary a son, Luke i. 15. command¬ 
ed him to consecrate him to the Lord, and to 
take care that he observed those laws for his 
•whole life, which the Nazarites (who were con¬ 
secrated to God, though but for a time) observ¬ 
ed during their consecration. 

The Hebrews sometimes devoted fields or cattle 
to the Lord; after which they were no longer 
in their own power. [Did not Jacob do the 
same ? Gen. xxviii. 20.] If they desired to pos¬ 
sess them again, they were obliged to redeem 
them. David, and other kings, often consecrat¬ 
ed to the Lord the arms and spoils of their ene¬ 
mies, or their enemies’ cities, and country. Fide 
Anathema. 

In the New Testament, we also see consecrations. 
Believers are consecrated to the Lord, as a holy 
race, a chosen people, 1 Pet. ii. 9. Bishops 
and other sacred ministers are devoted more 
peculiarly, &c. 

CONTRADICTION, or Opposition, antilogia. 
There are many seeming contradictions in Scrip¬ 
ture, which interpreters and commentators have 
endeavoured to reconcile. It is impossible that 
the Holy Spirit of Truth, who is the author of 
the Scriptures, should contradict himself; or that 
there should be any real disagreement in what he 
delivers. But, we should consider our own little 
knowledge in things divine and supernatural; 
our ignorance of the ancient sacred language, 
/history, and customs; the loss of many ancient 
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documents; the condescension of God in express¬ 
ing himself often after a popular and human 
manner, though in reference to his divine per¬ 
fections and operations: these among other 
things contribute to render the text of Scripture 
obscure, and to occasion those appearances of 
contradiction, which are indeed but appearances, 
and which originate in our own imperfect con¬ 
ceptions. There is nothing but truth in the sa¬ 
cred writings, though it be sometimes, and in 
some places, clearer than at others. 

[Contradiction is perfect, imperfect, or seeming: 
perfect, when two narrators differ entirely in 
their affirmations; imperfect, when they differ in 
some things only, but agree in the main ; seem¬ 
ing, when they use words which, till thoroughly 
considered and understood, appear contradictory, 
but which, after due consideration, bear a coin¬ 
cident meaning. Also, when two persons relate 
the same story, if each selects some circum¬ 
stances which the other omits, they may seem to 
contradict each other; whereas, when all the 
circumstances reported by them both are assem¬ 
bled in their due order, the whole, so far from 
being contradictory, becomes complete; and 
each, by his distinet testimony, confirms the re¬ 
lation of the other. Mueh the same might be 
said of seeming contradiction of opinion, in 
speakers or writers; each enforcing those par¬ 
ticulars, or that view of a subject, whieh appears 
most agreeable to bis present purpose, but not 
thereby impugning the different particulars, or 
views of another whose mind leads him to a dis¬ 
tinct and different, but not therefore contradic¬ 
tory, conception of the subject. 

CONTRITION, sorrow for sin, attended with a 
sincere resolution of reformation. Scripture 
never uses this term in this sense, but has many 
equivalent expressions; without contrition there 
is no repentance, and without repentance no re¬ 
mission of sins: “ A broken and a contrite heart, 
O God, thou wilt not despise,” Psalm li. 17. 

To CONVERT. The literal signification of this 
word denotes—changing: “ Thou hast turned 
my tears into joy,” Psalm xl. 11. “ Turn ye 
not unto idols,” Lev. xix. 4. « God converted 
the heart of the king of the Assyrians.” Turn 
us, O Lord, and we shall be turned,” &c. It is 
usually applied to those who are converted from 
the error of their ways to seek after God. 

CQPONIUS, the first governor of Judea, estab¬ 
lished by Augustus, after the banishment of king 
Archclaus to Vienne, in Franee. Joseph. Antiq. 
lib. xvii. cap. 1 , 2, 3. de Bello, lib. ii. cap. 12. 

COPT A3. The Egyptians who profess Christ¬ 
ianity are ealled Copts at this day: probably 
from Aiguptos, or Aicuphtos, the ancient name 
of Egy pt, and the Egyptians. 
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CORBAN, Mark vii. 11; or Corbona, Matth. 
xxvii. 6; from the Hebrew 3ip karab , or heke- 
rib, or pip korban, to offer, to present. It de¬ 
notes a gift, a present made to God, or to his 
temple. The Jews sometimes swore by corban, 
or by such gifts as were offered to God, Matth. 
xxiii. 18. Theophrastus says, that the Tyrians 
forbad the use of such oaths as were peculiar to 
foreigners, and particularly of corban ; which, 
as Josephus informs us, was used only by the 
Jews, lib. i. contra Apion. 

Jesus Christ, reproaching the Jews with cruelty 
toward their parents, says, that to excuse them¬ 
selves from exercising liberality to them, they 
would tell them, may what I ask of you be cor¬ 
ban, i. e. consecrated to God; or, may all that I 
am able to give you be corban, i. e. devoted to God, 
so that neither you nor I may employ any part of 
it to our use: or, I swear by corban (or the gift 
made to God) that I will not assist you in any 
thing. Matthew expresses, mueh after this man¬ 
ner, such a reply from children to their parents: 
«It is a gift by whatsoever thou mightest be pro¬ 
fited by me,” i. e. I have already devoted to God 
that which you request of me. [Is not this idea 
to this effect: that succour which you request of 
me is already devoted to God: therefore I cannot 
profane it by giving it to you %— Now this might 
take place in particular articles, without the son’s 
whole property being so devoted; or it might be 
a pretence to put off the soliciting parent for the 
time; which the Jewish doctors esteemed bind¬ 
ing, yet easily remitted.] The form of this vow 
is in express terms mentioned in the Talmud; 
and though such a vow as this is against both 
nature and reason, yet the Pharisees, and the 
Talmudists, their successors, approve it. 

Those sons who declared every thing corban which 
they should contribute to the support of their fa¬ 
ther and mother, were induced to this by passion 
only; for had they done so through avarice, what 
could they have gained by devoting that to God 
which they refused to their parents ? But with¬ 
out actually devoting it to God, they pretended it 
was already corban ivith respect to their parents, 
q. d. my whole fortune as to you is corban ; I can 
give you no share of it ; I have vowed to com¬ 
municate nothing of it to you. 

To facilitate the practice of these vows, so con¬ 
trary to charity and religion, to confirm and in¬ 
crease the superstition of their people, the Jew¬ 
ish doctors did not require them to be pronounc¬ 
ed in the most formal manner; it was of little 
consequence whether the word corban were men¬ 
tioned, though, this was most in use, provided 
something was said which came near it. These 
vows, thus imperfeet in their terms, the Tal¬ 
mudists call handles} because; as it is sufficient 


to lift up a vessel entirely, if we take it by the 
handle ; so to complete a vow, it is enough to 
pronounce any word of it; e.gr. may this be as 
the temple to me, or as the altar, or as the fire, 
or as the sacrifice: this vow was binding. They 
permitted even debtors to defraud their credi¬ 
tors, by consecrating their debt to God; as if 
the thing were their own, and not rather the 
property of their creditor. 

Josephus, Antiq. lib. iv. cap. 4. remarks, that, 
among the Jews, men and women sometimes 
made themselves corban, i. e. consecrated them¬ 
selves to God, or to certain ministries in his ser¬ 
vice. If they were afterward desirous to quit 
their obligation, they gave to the priest, for a 
man fifty, for a woman thirty shekels; or they 
agreed with the priest for so much as was sat¬ 
isfactory, according to his valuation. 

Philo, de specialib. legib. speaking of those who de¬ 
vote themselves to God, quotes Lev. xxxii. 2, 3, 
4: “ He who has devoted his soul (his life, his 
person) to God, shall pay, for a man, from twen¬ 
ty years to fifty, fifty shekels, for a woman thir¬ 
ty. From five years to twenty a boy shall pay 
twenty shekels, a girl’ ten. From a month old 
to five years, five shekels for a male child, three 
for a female. From sixty years and above, for a 
man fifteen, for a woman ten shekels. If he who 
has made the vow be too poor, lie shall present 
himself before the priest, and shall pay accord¬ 
ing to estimation.” For what reason, says Philo, 
in all this, is there no consideration of the age,, 
or wealth, &e. of those who make the vow 1 He 
answers; first, because the vow is of equal dig¬ 
nity, be the condition of those who make it what 
it will; secondly, it is not decent to value those 
who make vows, as we do slaves, according to 
their beauty, their graceful stature, or their 
good health; the principal reason is, that the 
equality of conditions, which is despised by men, 
is considered and esteemed by God; a fourth 
reason might have been added—to repel, by 
means of a proper fine, a trifling inconsiderate 
spirit—a rash spirit—in making vows without 
due consideration. 

Moses speaks of different sorts of corban, or dedi¬ 
cations by the Hebrews of part of their estates, 
which might be afterward redeemed, or, if it was 
cattle, was sanctified. Lev. xxvii. 9,10, Ac. 

They who made a vow neither to eat nor drink till 
they had killed Paul, Acts xxiii. 12. in some 
sort made every thing corban that belonged to 
them; or every thing that might supply them 
with meat and drink. 

Corbona signifies, also, the treasury of the temple, 
where offerings, made in money, were deposited. 
The Jews taking up the money which Judas 
had cast into the temple; after he had be- 
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trayed Jeans Christ, scrupled to lay it np in the 
treasury of the temple, because it had been the 
price of blood; and as such, was esteemed im¬ 
pure. By this word, such persons were likewise 
described as had devoted themselves to the ser¬ 
vice of God and his temple, Joseph, contra Ap- 
ion. lib. i. There are various cases, relating 
to this practice, in the Mishnah, under the title 
Nedarim. 

CORD. To put cords about one’s reins, to gird 
one’s self with a cord, was a mark of sorrow and 
humiliation: “ God looseth the bond of kings, 
and girdeth their loins with a girdle,” says Job, 
xii. 18. The servants of Benhadad, king of Syria, 
presented themselves before the king of Israel, 
with sackcloth on their loins, and ropes on their 
heads, imploring Ahab’s clemency, 1 Kings, xx. 
31, 32. Isaiah, iii. 24. threatens the daughters 
of Sion with giving them cords for girdles. 

Cord is often used for inheritance: “ I will give 
thee the land of Canaan, the cord of thine inherit¬ 
ance,” Psalm cv. 11. Joseph hath a double cord, 
Ezek. xlvii. 13. a double portion; which expres¬ 
sion originated from the custom of measuring 
land with a cord. So Joshua distributed to 
every tribe a certain number of cords, or acres. 
“ My cords (i. e. my lot) are fallen in an excel¬ 
lent country,” Psalm xvi. 6. 

« The cords of hell compassed me about,” 2 Sam. 
xxii. 5 ; Ileb. the cables of hell (of the grave) 
alluding to the fillets bound about dead bodies : 
he also calls them the bands of death. The lxx, 
instead of cables of hell, translate it, the pains of 
death, Psalm xviii. 6. 

The cords of sinners. Psalm cxix. 61. the snares 
with which they catch weak people. The cords 
if sin, Prov. v. 22. are the consequences of 
crimes and bad habits: bad habits are, as it 
were, indissoluble bands, from which it is almost 
impossible to extricate ourselves. 

Baruch, vi. 43. speaks of a custom among the 
Babylonians: “The women, with cords about 
them, sitting in the ways, burn bran for per¬ 
fume : but if any of them, drawn by sonic that 
passeth by, lie with him, she reproacheth her 
fellow, that she was not thought as worthy as 
herself, nor her cord broken.” This is explained 
by Herodotus, lib. i. eap. 199. “ the Babylonian 
women,” says he, “ have a custom of prostitut¬ 
ing themselves once in their lives, in honour of 
Melytta: they stand near the temple of the god¬ 
dess, with cords about their beads, as marks of 
their devoting themselves; they are separated 
from one another by lines (colds;) into these 
strangers enter, cariy off whom they choose, and 
break the cords which hang about their heads.” 

To stretch a cord, or line, about a city, signifies, to 
ruin it, to destroy it entirety, to level it with 


the ground. Lam. ii. 8. u The Lord hath pur¬ 
posed to destroy the-wall of the daughter of 
Zion; he hath stretched out a line upon it.” 

The cords extended in setting up tents furnish sev¬ 
eral metaphors: “ Lengthen thy eonls, strength¬ 
en thy stakes.” “ The cords of Jerusalem shall 
not be broken, nor the nails which fasten them 
be pulled out.” « Thy cords are loose, they 
could not well strengthen their mast.” Jer. x. 
20. “ My tabernacle is spoiled ; all my cords 
are broken.” 

COREAS. Josephus says, Coreie was the first 
town in Judea, north. It lay near the castle of 
Alexandrium, which was on the top of a mount¬ 
ain, between Core* and Jericho. Antiq. lib. 
xiii. cap. 24. lib. xiv. cap. 6. lib. xvi. eap. 2. 

CORIANDER, a small round seed; of a good 
scent. * Moses says, that the manna which fell 
in the wilderness was like coriander-seed; its 
colour was white, Exod. xvi. 31. Numb. xi. 7. 

CORINTH, KojnvSof •• which is satisfied, or orna¬ 
ment, or beauty ; from the Gr. tcoftl*. 

CORINTH, acelebrated city, the capital of Achaia, 
seated on the isthmus which separates the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus from Attica. St. Paul came to Cor¬ 
inth, a.d. 52, Acts xviii. 1. This city was one 
of the best peopled, and most wealthy of Greece. 
Its situation between two seas draw hither the 
trade of both the East and West. Its riches 
produced pride, ostentation, effeminacy, and all 
vices, the consequences of plenty. Lascivious¬ 
ness, particularly, was not only tolerated, but 
was, in some sort, consecrated here, by the wor¬ 
ship of Venus, and the public prostitution of 
numerous attendants devoted to her. The Cor¬ 
inthians pretended to philosophy, politeness, and 
learning. Such was Corinth, when Paul arriv-' 
ed there. He lodged with Aquila and his wife 
Priscilla, who, as well as himself, made tents; 
thus he got a livelihood by bis labour, without 
being burdensome to any. He preached in the 
Jewish synagogues, and converted some. From 
Corinth he wrote two Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians, a.d. 52. Afterward, observing that 
the Jews of Corifeth, instead of being benefit¬ 
ed, opposed him with blasphemy, he shook his 
raiment, and said, “ Your blood be on your own 
heads, I am clean; 1 will go unto the Gen¬ 
tiles.” He went, therefore, and lodged with 
Justus, sirnamed Titus, a Gentile, but one who 
feared God. Many of the Gentiles afterward 
embraced the faith. Paul suffered much here ; 
but Jesus Christ said to him, “ be not atVaid, 
I have much people in this city.” He continu¬ 
ed eighteen months in this cRy, or in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

He left Corinth, a.b. 54, and went to Jerusalem. 
About a.d. 56, be wrote his first Epistle to the 
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Corinthians, from Ephesus. Herein he re¬ 
proves some persons who disturbed the peace of 
that church; he complains likewise of disorders 
in their assemblies ; of lawsuits among them; 
and of a Christian who had committed incest 
with his mother-in-law, his father’s wife. This 
letter produced in the Corinthians abundant sor¬ 
row, great vigilance against the vices reproved, 
and a very beneficial dread of God’s anger; they 
repaired the scandal given, and expressed de¬ 
termined zeal against the crime committed, 
2 Cor. vii. 9,10,11. 

The apostle having understood the good effects his 
first letter produced among the Corinthians, 
wrote a second to them, from Macedonia, and 
probably from Philippi, a.d. 57. He expresses 
his satisfaction at their conduct, justifies him¬ 
self, and comforts them : he glories in his suf¬ 
ferings, and exhorts them to liberality. There 
is great probability that St. Paul came to Cor¬ 
inth, toward the end of this year, a.d. 57. Fide 
Acts xx. 2; & 2 Cor. xii. 14 ; xiii. 1. Usher, 
Tillem. xlii. 

CORNELIUS, centurion of a cohort, belonging 
to the legion sirnained Italian, Acts x. 1, &c. 
He was a Gentile, but one who feared God; of 
constant devotion, and much charity. His whole 
family served God. It pleased God to favour 
him, in a miraculous manner, with an introduc¬ 
tion to the knowledge of the Gospel: an angel 
of God directed him to send for Peter, from 
whom to reeeive instructions on that important 
subject. This direction he obeyed ; and as the 
apostle was beginning to relate gospel truths, 
the Holy Spirit fell upon him and his family, 
and they were added to the Christian church, 
as the first fruits of the Gentiles. Fide Peteb. 

Usuardus and other Latins, make Cornelius bishop 
of Csesarea, in Palestine. The Apostolical Con¬ 
stitutions, lib. vii. cap. 46. notice a Cornelius, as 
bishop of this city after Zaecheus; but they do 
not say he was this centurion. Eusebius, bishop 
of that church, does not reckon him among his 
predecessors. We have the acts of Cornelius, 
but they are neither original nor authentic. 
Some modern Greeks make him bishop of Ilium, 
others of Scepsis, not far from it. The Greeks, 
in their menologies, consider him as a martyr. 
They keep his festival September 13; the Lat¬ 
ins, February 2. Jerom says, that the house of 
Cornelius, at Csesarea, was afterward changed 
into a church, which Sta. Paula visited with 
great devotion, a.d. 385. 

CORNER, angulus, the extremity of any land, 
country, habit, of the beard and hair, of a peo¬ 
ple, building, table, altar, &e. “ Ye shall not 
round the corners of your head, nor mac the 
voi. i. 40 
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comers of thy beard,” says Moses, Levit. xix. 
27. Thou shalt not cut it off entirely toward the 
ears, at the extremity of the chin. *• All Israel, 
all the extremities (comers ) erf the people, assem¬ 
bled at Mizpeh, Judg. xx. 2. Some understand 
by the extremity of the people, all the people 
without exception, from one end of the land to 
the other: others suppose, only the principal 
and chief. So, 1 Sam. xiv. 38. « Draw near, 
all ye chief ( comers ) of the people.” Isaiah 
xiv. is. “ They have reduced Egypt, even they 
who are the stay ( corner ) of all the tribes there¬ 
of. And, Zeph. iii. 6. “ I have cut off the na¬ 
tions, their corners are desolate.” Fide Fbag- 
ment. No. 12. 

The corner sometimes signifies the most devoted 
place, that part of an edifice which is most in 
sight. Zachary speaking of Judah, after their re¬ 
turn from captivity, says, “ Out of him came forth 
the corner, out of him the nail,” Zach. x. 4. This 
tribe shall afford corners, heads; it shall produce 
the corner-stone, the Messiah. Corner is taken 
likewise for the most retired place of a house : 
Prov. xxi. 9; xxv. 24. “ It is better to dwell in 
a corner of the house-top, than with an angry 
woman in a wide house.” Acts xxvi. 26. St. 
Paul speaking to Agrippa of our Saviour, and 
his resurrection, tells him, “ these things were 
not transacted in a corner, but very publicity.” 

CO SAM, Kaurov; in the Yulgate, Casan, he that 
divines ; from OOP kasam. 

COSAM, son of Elmodam, one of our Saviour’s 
ancestors, Luke iii. 28. 

COTTON, a kind of white soft wool, found in 
a brown nut, which is produced by a shrub, 
whose leaves resemble those of the sycamore- 
tree. This plant puts forth abundance of beau¬ 
tiful yellow flowers; the ground of this flower 
is purple, and striped within. There is an oval 
bud in the middle, which grows as big as a 
pigeon’s egg: when ripe, it turns black, and 
divides at top into three parts ; the cotton is as 
white as snow, and with the heat of the sun 
swells to the size of a pullet’s egg. There are 
three black berries in the bud, as big as lupines, 
that stick close together. 

It is our opinion, that Scripture speaks of cotton 
under the Hebrew name, seliesch m>, Exod. xxv. 
4; in Latin, translated byssus. The word xyli- 
num, which signifies cotton, may be derived from 
schesch, or a?es and linum ; and that of gossypium, 
which signifies the same thing, from the He¬ 
brew, cegos , a nut, and pioth, mouths, because 
the nut which produces cotton, opens itself, and 
protrudes the wool which it contains. 

COVENANT. The word testamentum is often 
used in Latin, and Jtod-qiuf, diatheke , in Greek, 
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to express the Hebrew rw:, beinlli, which signi¬ 
fies covenant; whence the titles Old and New 
Testament are used improperly to denote the 
Old and New Covenant. 

The first covenant with the Hebrews, is that made 
when the Lord chose Abraham and his posterity 
for his people, and gave them cireunicision as a 
mark of Ids covenant with them ; a second cov¬ 
enant, or a solemn renewal of the former, was 
made at Sinai, comprehending all who observe 
the law of Moses. The new covenant, whereof 
Jesus Christ is the mediator and author, and 
which was confirmed by his blood, comprehends 
all who believe in him, and are in his church. 

The first covenant between God and man, was made 
with Adam at his creation, when be was prohib¬ 
ited to eat the forbidden fruit, Gen. ii. 16. 

A second covenant God made with man after his 
fall, promising not only forgiveness, provided he 
repented, but also a Messiah, who should re¬ 
deem the human race from the death of sin, and 
from the second death, Rom. v. 12,19. 

A third covenant God made with Noah, when he 
directed him to build an ark, wherein to pre¬ 
serve animals and men; to rcpeoplc the world 
after the deluge, Gen. vi. 18. 

This covenant was renewed after the waters of the 
deluge had ceased, and were retired, and Noah 
with his family had left the ark, Gen. ix. 8, &c. 

These covenants were general between the patri¬ 
archs Adam and Noah, and their posterity that 
which God made with Abraham, was limited, 
concerning that patriarch only, and his family by 
Isaac exclusively, Gen. xii. 1, &c. xv. 4, 5,18. 

The seal, i. e. confirmation of this covenant, was 
the circumcision of all the males in Abraham’s 
family. The effects of this covenant appear 
throughout the Old Testament; the coming of 
the Messiah, is the consummation and end of it. 
The covenant of God with Adam, forms what 
we call the state of nature ; that with Abraham 
explained farther under Moses, constitutes the 
law; that covenant ratified through the media¬ 
tion of Jesus Christ, is the law of grace. 

In common discourse, we usually 6ay the Old and 
New Testament; the covenant between God and 
the posterity of Abraham, and that which he 
hath made with believers by Jesus Christ; be¬ 
cause these two covenants contain eminently all 
the rest, which are consequences, branches, or 
explanations of them. 

The greatest, most solemn, most excellent, most 
perfect of the covenants of God with men, is 
that made through the mediation of Jesus 
Christ. This eternal covenant must subsist to 
the end of time, the Son of God is the guarantee 
of it, it is confirmed with his blood, the end and 


object of it is eternal life, and the constitution 
and laws of it, are infinitely more exalted than 
those of the Old Testament. Fide the Epistles 
to the Galatians, and the Hebrews. 

CEREMONIES AT MAKING A COVENANT. 

The prophet Jeremiah, chap, xxxiv. 18. speaks of 
a remarkable ceremony, not noticed in the his¬ 
torical books of Scripture; the Lord says, “ 1 
will give to punishment the men who have not 
performed the words of the covenant which they 
had made before me, w hen they cut the calf in 
twain, and passed between the parts thereof.” 
At what time, and on what occasion, this cove¬ 
nant was sworn to, no one can tell. Probably, it 
was not long before this threatening was denounc¬ 
ed, sinee they who had thus sworn, were still liv¬ 
ing. The custom of cutting a victim in two, of 
placing the several moieties upon two different 
altars, and making those who contracted any 
covenant pass between both, is well known in 
Scripture ; and in profane authors. Vide Gen. 
xv. 9, 10,17. 

[The passage, Ileb. ix. 16. which, in our transla¬ 
tion is rendered testament, &c. may perhaps re¬ 
ceive illustration, by being referred to such a 
ceremony, as is above described. “ Now, where 
there is a testament, —a covenant,” the 

death of the testa tor- — JWfijjasva,—the confirmer 
of the covenant —is necessary; for a testa¬ 
ment—“ covenant’'—is of no authority while the 
confirmer of the testament—covenant—“ is liv¬ 
ing i. e. while that beast was not slain, be¬ 
tween whose divided parts the persons covenant¬ 
ing were to pass, the covenant wanted the most 
solemn token of its ratification. The instance 
of the covenant made with Abraham, may serve 
to confirm this sense: the burning lamp, (rather, 
the shekinah)passed between theseparated parts. 
Had Abraham already passed ? Or, did he af¬ 
terward pass ? Or, did the party proposing the 
covenant only pass ?—hereby binding himself in 
the most solemn manner. Diatheke may signify 
not so much a covenant made between two equal 
contracting parties, as a proposal offered by one 
party for the acceptance of the other: so, let 
liiin “ take hold of my covenant,”—-my propo¬ 
sals, Isaiah lvi. 4. (but vide Fragment, No. 
277.) Hosea ii. 18 ; Psalm xxv. 14, &c. So, 
the Lord proposed to Abraham, Gen. xv. 18. to 
give him posterity, and to give his posterity that 
land, but for what could Abraham stipulate to 
do, or to give ?—the obedience of circumcision, 
as a token on his part. Vide Fragments, Nos. 
129, ISO.] 

COUNCIL, is occasionally taken for any kind of 
assembly; sometimes for that of the Sanhedrim, 
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at others for a convention of pastors met to reg¬ 
ulate ecclesiastical affairs. Thus the assembly 
of the apostles, &c. at Jerusalem, Acts xv. 6, 7, 
8, & seq. met to determine whether the yoke of 
the law should be imposed on Gentile converts, 
is commonly reputed the first council of the 
Christian church. 

I say nothing here of other councils since that of 
the apostles, because they are not mentioned in 
Scripture. Some believe, that the apostles met 
in council to compose the creed. Vide Creed. 

COUNSEL. Besides the common signification of 
this word, as denoting the consultations of men, 
it is used in Scripture for the decrees of God, 
the orders of his providence. God frustrates 
the counsels, the views, the designs of princes; 
but “ the counsels of the Lord stand for ever,” 
Psalm xxxiii. 11. “ They have contemned the 
counsel of the Most High,” Psalm evii. 11; they 
have opposed his wilL “The Jews rejected 
the counsel of God against themselves,” Luke 
vii. 30; the favours of God, his designs of sav¬ 
ing them. Jesus Christ, Isaiah ix. 6. accord¬ 
ing to the ixx, is called the angel of the great 
counsel, the minister, the executor of the great 
and admirable design of God, for the salvation 
of mankind. 

COUNTRY, p atria : the land where we were 
born; the town where we dwell. It is taken 
likewise for—family. Psalm xcv. 7. Patria, in 
Greek, signifies—a raec, a nation. 

The heavenly country denotes that residence in 
heaven, which is hoped for by Christians. 

COURT, atrium ; in Hebrew, chazer [Eng. Ha- 
«or.] The courts belonging to the temple of 
Jerusalem were three: First, the court of the 
Gentiles, because the Gentiles were allowed to 
enter no farther [vide Fragment, No. 50, &c.] 
Secondly, the court of Israel, because Israelites, 
if pure, had a right of admission into it. Thirdly, 
that of the priests, where the altar of burnt- 
offerings stood, where the priests and Levites 
exercised their ministry. Israelites, who offered 
sacrifices, might bring their victims to the inner 
part of the court, but could not pass a certain 
separation, which divided it: they withdrew as 
soon as they had delivered their sacrifices and 
offerings to the priest, or had made their con¬ 
fession, with laying their hand on the head 
of the victim, if it were a sin-offering. Vide 
Temple. 

Before the temple was built, there was a court 
around the tabernacle; it was not large, and 
was formed only of pillars, and of veils hung 
by cords. Vide Tabernacle. These courts 
resembled those of the Egyptian temples, around 
40 * 
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which edifices were spacious courts with colon¬ 
nades. The palaces of kings, and of great men, 
had extensive courts, as appears from those of 
Solomon, and of king Ahasuerus. fide Frag¬ 
ment, No. 50. 

The evangelists speak of the high-priests court; 
and, Luke speaks of the strong armed man tcho 
guardeth the palace; i.e. the armed guard at a 
great man’s door, as we see Swisses, or porters, 
at the gates of great men’s houses. 

Court is used for a city, vide Ezek. xlvii. 17; 
xlviii. 1: i. e. the cities of Ennon and Neto- 
phath. In the Hebrew, this is frequent: includ¬ 
ing all those towns, in which the word Hazer is 
combined, q. d. Ilazer-Suza, the court of Suza, 
Ac. Hazer-Shual; so Hazer-a, Huzer-im, 
Hazir-otli, these names of towns, signify courts. 
The courts of Jerusalem are put for the city 
itself. 

COUS, or Cos, or Coos, Kwj: from ip ko, thread, 
untied. 

COOS, or Cos, an island in the Archipelago, oppo¬ 
site to Cnidus and Haliearnassus, Acts xxi. 1. 

COZ, yip, xw? .• thorn, uneasiness, watching ; from 
yip cutz. 

COZ, father of Anub and Zobebah, 1 Chron. iv. 8. 

COZBI, ' 3 D: liar; from ao cazab, to lie: other¬ 
wise, as sliding away ; from the adverb, ’3 ki, as, 
and 31? zub, to slide away. 

COZBI, daughter of Zur, a prince of the Midian- 
ites: this princess, with others of her sex and 
age, seduced the principal Israelites by her al¬ 
lurements, to commit idolatry. Zimri having 
publicly entered her tent, in company with her, 
vide Fragment, No. 213. Phinehas, son of 
Eleazar, followed, and thrust them both through 
with his sword, in the midst of their infamous 
embraces, Numb. xxv. 6,15. 

CRASSUS. When Marcus Crassus marched 
against the Parthians, he came into Judea, and 
took from the treasury of the temple of Jeru¬ 
salem 8100 talents of gold, and 2000 talent 9 of 
silver; as he intended farther to carry off the 
sacred vessels, and veils of the temple, the priest 
Eleazar, who had the keeping of them, told 
him, he would show him a beam of massy gold, 
if he would promise him on oath, to touch noth¬ 
ing else. Crassus swore he would not; where¬ 
upon Eleazar discovered a golden beam to him, 
which weighed three hundred minas, concealed 
in another of wood, upon which hung the rich¬ 
est veils of the temple. The avarice of Cras¬ 
sus was not satisfied; but be carried off all the 
gold that was in the temple. The vengeance 
of God punished his sacrilege: for having in¬ 
vaded Parthia, he perished there, with the 
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greater part of his army. He was celebrated 
for his great wealth and avarice. Dr. Prideaux 
tells us, from Plutarch, that after he ltad con¬ 
secrated the tenth of his property to Hercules, 
had feasted all the Roman people at ten thou¬ 
sand tables, and had given to every Roman citi¬ 
zen a donation of as much corn as would last 
him three months, he found the remainder of 
his estate to be seven thousand one hundred 
Roman talents, which amounts to above a million 
and a half of our money. Prid. Connect. &c. 
part i. book v. 

CREATOR, Creation, To create. These terms 
properly signify a production of something out 
of nothing. The Hebrew uses the verb toa, 
bora, to form, [to regulate something, like as 
we sometimes use our word to compose ] to sig¬ 
nify creation, having no word which accurately 
expresses it. 

CREED, or Symbol, is a title given particularly 
to the Apostles’ Creed, which is, as it were, an 
epitome of the doctrine of Christ, and of the 
Christian church: a sign, a badge, a signal, by 
which Christians could distinguish one another. 
Rufinus, de Symbol, p. 529. mentions a tradition, 
that when the apostles were about to separate 
finally, they assembled together, and each com¬ 
municating his thoughts concerning the princi¬ 
pal articles of faith, they composed this symbol, 
as an abridgment and compendium of the Christ¬ 
ian faith. Jerom, Epist. lxi. cap. 9. also im¬ 
putes to the apostles the symbol, or creed, which 
passes under their name. Leo, Epist. xxvii. 
says, that it contains twelve articles of the 
twelve apostles. Some even have pretended, 
that each apostle contributed his article. But 
there is no sufficient authority for this opinion, 
nor any agreement among those that have ad¬ 
vanced it. 

Those who were to be baptized usually rehearsed 
the creed before baptism, and in some places 
they pronounced it publicly from the gallery of 
the church, in presence of all the people. Aug. 
Confess, lib. vi. cap. 2. It was received from 
the apostles without writing, and several fathers 
testify that it was even forbidden to write it. 
Aug. Serm. ccxii. Hieronym Ep. lxi. Cyril. 
Catnet. It appears from what they relate, to 
have been shorter than that we now have ; and, 
probably, it was not every where the same. 
Ambrose, Epist. vii. thinks, that the church of 
Rome long preserved it without addition. But 
that the creed we now use is longer than that of 
the ancient Romish ehureh, appears by Rufinus, 
and by the copies that have come down to us. 


Vide Vossius, Usher de Symbolo, Father Alex¬ 
ander’s Dissert. EccL tom. i. Du Pin, &c. 

CRESCENS. St. Paul, 2 Tim. iv. 10. says, 
“ Cresccns is departed to Galatia,” or to Gaul, 
say some. Eusebius, Theodoret, EpiphaniuB, the 
Chronicon Alexandrinum, Nicephorus, and oth¬ 
ers, maintain, that Crescens preached in Gaul. 
Some believe, that he founded the church of 
Vienne, in Dauphiny; and this is a tradition of 
that church, but it is not very ancient; nor is it 
above two hundred years since Crescens was put 
into the litanies of that church. Crescens died, 
the Latins say, June 27; the Greeks say, July SO. 
The Apostolical Constitutions fix his apostleship 
in Galatia, and declare that he died there. 
Constit. lib. vii. cap. 46. 

CRETE, Kpifnj: carnal , or ileshy; from the Greek, 
xficK } in Hebrew, the isle of the Caphtorim, or 
of the Cretim, or Kerethians. 

CRETE, an island now called Candia, in the Med¬ 
iterranean. St. Paul sent Titus, his beloved 
disciple, to Crete, and writing an epistle to him, 
he charges him to rebuke the Cretans severely, 
and in strong terms, to prevent their adherence 
to Jewish fables, human ordinances, and legal 
observances : for, as he adds, the Cretans, as 
one of their own prophets (or poets) witnesses, 
“ are always liars, evil beasts, slow bellies,” 
Tit. i. 12, 13. This Cretan poet, whom the 
apostle quotes, is Epimenides^ Vide Caphtok. 

CRISPUS, chief of the Jewism synagogue at Cor¬ 
inth, converted and baptized by Paul, Acts 
xviii. 8. about a.d. 52. Some affirm, 1 Cor. I. 
14. Crispus was bishop of iEgina, an island 
near Athens. The Greeks observe his festival, 
October 4. 

CROSS, a kind of gibbet made of pieees of wood 
placed cross wise; whether crossing at right 
angles one at the top of the other, or in the 
middle, or diagonally, or fork-wise. The Greek, 
stauros, a cross, often denotes only a piece of 
wood fixed in the ground, by the Latins called 
Pains, or Vallum. Death by the cross was a 
punishment of the vilest slaves, servile swppli- 
cium: crucifixion was a mark of infamy, lliis 
punishment was so common among the Romans, 
that pains, afflictions, troubles, &c. were called 
crosses ; and the verb crucian was used for 
pains both of body and mind. 

The punishment of the cross was common among 
the Syrians, Egyptians, Persians, Africans, 
Greeks, Romans, and Jews. Pharaoh’s chief 
baker was beheaded, and his carcass fastened to 
a cross, Gen. xl. 19. Haman prepared a great 
cross whereon to bang Mordecai, Esth. vii. 10. 
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Joshua orders to hang the king of Ai on a cross. 
Josh. Yiii. 29. 

The Jews confess, that they crucified people, but 
not while living; they say, they first put them 
to death, and then fastened them to a cross, either 
by the hands or neck; and many instances occur 
of men thus hung on a gibbet after death: but 
there are indisputable proofs, of their crucifying 
men alive. The worshippers of Baal-peor, 
Numb. xxv. 4. and the king of Ai, Josh. viii. 
29. were hung up alive; as were the descend¬ 
ants of Saul, by the Gibeonites, 2 Sam. xxi. 9. 
Josephus, Antiq. lib. xiii. cap. 22. relates, that 
Alexander, king of the Jews, ordered eight 
hundred of his rebellious subjects to be crucified, 
and their wives and children to be executed be¬ 
fore their eyes, at the feet of their crosses, while 
they were yet living. 

The law ordained, that persons executed should 
not be left on the cross after sunset, because, he 
who is hanged is cursed by God, Deut. xxi. 22. 
The body of the king of Ai, crucified by Joshua’s 
orders, was left on the cross only till even¬ 
ing, Josh. viii. 29, SO. The Jews believe, that 
the souls of those who remain on the gibbet, 
without burial, enjoy no peace, but wander till 
their bodies are buried. Tins also was a notion 
of the Greeks and Romans, as appears in Ho¬ 
mer, Iliad 4. and Virgil, 

Nec ripas datur horrendas & rauca fluenta 
Transportare prius quam sedibos ossa quierint. 

JEneid ti. 

The cross to which our Saviour was nailed, had 
the form of a T, i. e. the old Samaritan Tau, 
which resembled the Greek Tau, not the present 
Hebrew. But we are not to understand this 
resemblance rigorously; as we have reason to 
conclude that our Saviour’s cross, represented a 
line crossing another at right angles, and travers¬ 
ing it thus, f. So old documents, the coins of 
the emperor Constantine, &e. describe it. St. 
Jerom compares it to a bird flying, to a man 
swimming, or praying with his arms extended 
like a cross : [i. e. the head piece rose above the 
transverse beam.] ' 

Sometimes the criminal was crucified on a tree, 
and fastened to it with cords. 

Sometimes he was fastened with his head down¬ 
ward : thus Peter was crucified, out of respect 
to his master Jesus Christ, not thinking himself 
worthy to be fixed to a cross in the same manner 
as he had been. Chrysost. in Petr. & Paul. 
Abdias in Petro, &c. Seneca speaks of this 
punishment, Alios converso capite in terrain 
suspendere, Consol, ad Matr. cap. 20. 

Sometimes a fire was kindled at the foot of the 
cross, by whose smoke and flame the sufferer 


might perish. The emperor Alexander Severus, 
commanded one to be executed in this manner, 
who was a cheat, a quack, and a dealer in (as 
it were) smoke, that hereby there might be 
some relation between his crime and his penalty. 

The common way of crucifying was by fastening 
the criminal with nails, one at each hand, and 
one at both his feet, or one at each foot; for 
this was not always the same ; the ancients rep¬ 
resent Jesus Christ, sometimes as crucified with 
four nails, Cyprian de Passione; clavis sacros 
pedes terebrantibus: and sometimes with three 
nails: Greg. Naz. carm. de Christo Patiente. 
Crucified persons were frequently bound with 
cords; this, which seems in one sense gentler, 
because it occasioned less pain, was, in another 
sense, more cruel, because the sufferer was here¬ 
by made to languish longer. Arbori inf diet recti 
suspmdite, Tit. Liv. lib. i. St. Andrew is said 
to have been thus fastened to the cross with 
cords ; Abdias, lib. iii. Hist. Apostol. 

Sometimes they used both nails and cords for 
fastenings. Lucan, speaking of one who had 
been crucified, and afterward taken down from 
the cross, says, 

Laqaeum nodosque, nocentes 
Ore suo rnpit 

Insertam manibus chalybem, nigraroqoe, per art us 

Stillantis tabi saniem, virusque, coactum 

Sustulit Lucan, lib. vi. de Maga Tbessala. 

Although the condemned person was generally fix¬ 
ed to the cross with nails, yet sometimes it was 
otherwise. The martyr Pionius, when about to 
undergo this punishment, stripped himself, ex¬ 
tended himself on the tree, and gave his mem¬ 
bers to the soldiers, to be fastened with nails. 
’When they used both cords and nails, there was 
no difficulty in lifting up the person, together 
with his cross, he being sufficiently supported by 
the cords; and executioners concerned them¬ 
selves very little about the pains and torments of 
a malefactor condemned thus to die. 

Before they nailed him to the cross, they gener¬ 
ally scourged him with whips, or leathern 
lashes, which was thought more severe, and 
more infamous, than scourging with cords. 
Sometimes little bones, or pieces of bones, were 
tied to these scourges, to increase the pain. 
Slaves, who had been guilty of a great crime, 
were fastened to a gibbet, or a cross; and were 
thus led about the eity, and beaten. Our Sav¬ 
iour was loaded with his cross; and as he sunk 
under the burden, Simon, the Cyrenian, was 
constrained to bear it after him, and with him 
Mark xv. 21; Luke xxiii. 26. 

The criminal was crucified quite naked. The 
Saviour of the world, in all probability, was not 
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used more tenderly than others who suffered 
this punishment. Christians, out of respect and 
modesty, represent Jesus Christ covered decent¬ 
ly, sometimes from his loins to his knees; but 
it is credible, that they had no such regard to 
Jesus Christ, whom they did not distinguish 
from a malefactor, and who voluntarily bore the 
shame and punislnneul of our sins. 

Some say this cross w as fifteen feet high; that the 
arms of it were seven or eight feet long; that the 
top on which the title, or sentence of Christ’s con¬ 
demnation was fastened, was apiece of wood add¬ 
ed afterward, with a board, on which was written, 
Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews. But this 
is all conjecture, and rather against probability, 
as it should seem from circumstances, that the 
cross was much lower; so that a person speak¬ 
ing from it could easily be heard, that a foot 
soldier's spear could reach to the body of our 
Ixird, and that a reed, or cane, in addition to a 
person’s height, could reach his mouth. 

Painters commonly represent the cross as lowered 
when our Saviour is fastened to it, and after¬ 
ward to be set upright again, and the body of 
our Saviour raised with it: speculative persons 
use these considerations to aggravate the excess 
of pain which he endured at his crucifixion. 'But 
this opinion is not at all probable. It is common 
to have the gibbet first pulled down when the 
criminal is to be hanged upon it, in order after¬ 
ward to put it up again, when the person to be 
executed is fastened to it? The shaking and 
motion of the cross, together with the weight 
of the body, might, without any thing else, have 
broken the crucified person’s hands and feet, 
and have loosened him from the cross, with in¬ 
explicable pains, \onnus, author of the trag¬ 
edy entitled, the Suffering Jesus, St. Austin, and 
the most learned interpreters, are of opinion, 
that Jesus Christ was nailed to the cross, as it 
stood already erected, which adds to the prob¬ 
ability of the opinion, that the cross was but 
low: for how. or why, should they raise him to 
any considerable height ? 

It has been thought, that below the crucified per¬ 
son’s feet was a kind of footstool, or piece of 
wood jutting out, on which his feet were laid and 
fastened. St. Gregory of Tours, de Gloria Mar¬ 
tyr. lib. i. cap. 9. intimates this, and many crosses 
arc made in this manner. It must be confessed, 
that without this the criminal could not con¬ 
tinue long nailed to the cross, while the whole 
weight of his body was bearing on his bands. 
But others assert, that there are no traces of 
such a footstool in those descriptions of the cross 
which the most ancient Greek and Latin writers 
have left us. But they speak of a kind of wooden 
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horse, upon which the sufferer was, as it were, 
mounted, that so his hands might not be torn 
asunder by the weight of his body : this was a 
large peg, fixed about half way up the cross, 
as appears in Justin, Dial, cum Tryphoue ; Ire- 
neus, lib. i. cap. 46; and Tertullian, lib. ii. 
contra Nationes. The same is asserted by sev¬ 
eral able critics. 

Sometimes those who were fastened upon the 
cross lived long in that condition. St. Andrew is 
believed to have lived three days upon it; others 
nine days. Eusebius, lib. vii. cap. 8. speaks of 
certain martyrs, in Egypt, who were kept on the 
cross till they were starved to death. Pilate was 
amazed at Jesus Christ’s dying so soon, because 
naturally he must have lived longer, Mark xv. 
44. if he had not had power to lay down his life 
and to take it up again. The thighs of the two 
thieves were broken, to hasten their death, 
that their bodies might not remain on the cross 
on the sabbath-day ; and to comply with the law, 
which forbade the bodies to hang after sunset: 
but among other nations they were suffered to 
continue Tong: sometimes, till they were de¬ 
voured alive by birds and beasts of prey, 

——Cruxillura toll at in auras, 

Viventeaque oculoa offers! alitibus. Prudent. 

Generally, after death, the bodies were devoured by 
wolves, dogs, and birds : or if the crosses were 
higher than usual, they either became a prey to 
the birds, or putrified, and fell to pieces. Guards 
were appointed, to observe that none should 
take them down and bury them. Lips, de Cruce, 
lib. ii. cap. 15,16. The history of the Ephe¬ 
sian matron, and the soldier set to guard the 
crosses, is well known. The Roman soldiers, 
who had crucified Jesus Christ and the two 
thieves, kept guard near the cresses till the 
bodies were taken down. 

The Hebrews do not pray for those of their nation 
who are hanged, or at least not publicly in the 
synagogue; they did not permit them to 1* 
placed in the tombs of their families, till their 
flesh had been first consumed in the public sep¬ 
ulchres. Perhaps for this reason Joseph of 
Arimathea desired leave from Pilate to lodge the 
body of Jesus in his own tomb, that it might not 
be thrown undistinguished into the public bury- 
ing-place. Fide Jesus Christ, ad Jin. 

Jesus Christ says, that his disciple must take up 
his cross and follow him : the cross is the sign 
of ignominy and sufferings; yet, it is, as I may 
say, the badge and glory of Christians. Jesus 
Christ is the way we are to follow: there is no 
attaining that gloiy and happiness which is 
promised us in the gospel, by any other means 
than by the cross of Christ. 
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CROWN, an ornament frequently mentioned in 
Scripture, whose use it seems was very common 
among the Hebrews: the high-priest wore a 
crown about his mitre, or the lower part of his 
bonnet, tied behind his head. It seems as if pri¬ 
vate priests, and even common Israelites also, 
wore a sort of crown : God commands Ezekiel 
not to take off his crown, nor assume the marks 
of mourning, Ezek. xxiv. 17, 23. This crown 
was a riband, or fillet, in Hebrew called ixa 
paer, which surrounded the head; a custom 
practised by others in the East, who wore on 
their heads merely such a fillet, or riband, which 
differed in colour only, and value, from the 
diadem of princes. When Moses commands 
the Israelites to bind the words of the law on 
their hands, and, as frontlets between their eyes, 
he intimates the use of crowns and bracelets 
among them, Deut. vi. 8. Vide Sol. Song. Frag. 

New married people of both sexes wore crowns, 
but richer and more beautiful than those gener¬ 
ally used, Isaiah lxi. 10; Cant.iii.il. It was 
customary to wear crowns of flowers, on festivals 
and other joyful occasions. 

The crown, mitre, and diadem, royal fillet and tia¬ 
ra, are frequently confounded. Crowns are be¬ 
stowed on gods, kings, and princes, as marks of 
their dignity. David took the crown from the 
god Moloch, or Melcom, which was of gold, and 
enriched with jewels, and placed it on his own 
head, 1 Chron. xx. 2; 2 Sam. xii. 30. or rather 
he held it suspended over his head, for it weigh¬ 
ed a talent: unless he took out the jewels for 
his own crown. Vide Fragment, No. 282 . 
The Amalekite who valued himself on killing 
Saul, brought that prince’s diadem, or royal fil¬ 
let, to David, 2 Sam. i. 10. The diadem was 
placed on the head of young king Josiah, when 
he was presented to the people, 2 Chron. xxiii. 
11. Baruch says, the idols of the Babylonians 
wore golden crowns, Baruch vi. Queens, too, 
wore diadems, among the Persians, Esth. ii. 17. 
God says, he had put a crown of gold upon the 
head of the Jewish nation, which is represented 
as his spouse, Ezek. xvi. 12. Gold crowns were 
sent to kings and conquerors, 1 Macc. x. 20; 
xiii. 33. 

Kings sometimes used several diadems, when they 
.possessed several kingdoms: king Solomon hav¬ 
ing conquered Syria, made his entry into Antioch, 
and put two diadems on his head, that of Egypt, 
and that of Asia. In the Revelations, the drag¬ 
on with seven heads had seven diadems, one 
on each head. Rev. xii. 3. and the beast which 
sprung out of the sea, with ten horns, had, 
likewise, ten diadems, hastlv, the Eternal 
"Word, the True and Faithful One, had many di¬ 
adems on his head, Rev. xix. 12. 


Persons of elevated dignity wore this ornament. 
Hainan tells king Ahasuerus, that he whom the 
king was pleased to honour, should have a dia¬ 
dem on his head, Esth. vi. 8. 

On festive occasions, people wore crowns, or dia¬ 
dems; but there always was a difference, in 
form or matter, between the crowns of kings 
and those of private persons. The diadem of 
kings was generally a white fillet, bound about 
the forehead, the extremities whereof being 
tied behind the head, fell down on the neck be¬ 
hind. Sometimes they w ere made of gold tissue, 
adorned with jewels. That of the Jewish higli- 
priest, which is the most ancient whereof we 
have any description, was a fillet of gold, placed 
on the forehead, and tied with a riband of azure 
blue; this was not put on till after the high- 
priest had eovered his head with his bonnet. 

Crown ofi Thoms. Pilate’s guards set a erowm of 
thorns on the head of Jesus Christ, with inten¬ 
tion to insult him, under the character of the 
king of the Jews, Matth. xxvii. 29. We cannot 
tell of what species it was composed; white¬ 
thorn, buck-thorn, and others have had their 
several advocates. Vide Thorn. 

Crown, figuratively taken, signifies honour , joy. 
“ Ye are my joy and my crown,” says St. Paul 
to the Philippians, iv. 1. Crown is used like¬ 
wise for reward, because conquerors in the pub¬ 
lic games were crowned with wreaths, gar¬ 
lands, &c. 

To CRY. “ The blood of Abel crieth from the 
ground, where it was spilt,” Gen. iv. 10. “ The 
cry of Sodom ascended up to heaven,” Gen. xviii. 
20. “ The cries of the Israelites, oppressed by 
the Egyptians, rose up to the throne of God,” 
Exod. iii. 9. “ I expected that my vineyard 
should produce fruits of righteousness, and be¬ 
hold a cry,” Isaiah v. 7. “If my land cry 
against me, and the furrows thereof complain,” 
says Job, xxxi. 38. The emphasis of these ex¬ 
pressions is such, that any explanation would 
only weaken them. 

CTESIPHON, a city on the Tigris, three miles 
from Seleucia, the capital of that part of Assyria 
called Calonitis. Eusebius, Jerom, and the 
Chaldee interpreters thought it was where Cal- 
neh had stood, Gen. x. 10. 

CUBIT, a measure used among the ancients. 
The Hebrews call it nox, amma, q. the mother 
of other measures, Gr. A cubit original¬ 

ly was the distance from the elbow to the ex¬ 
tremity of the middle finger: this is the fourth 
part of a well-proportioned man’s stature. The 
common cubit is eighteen inches. The Hebrew 
cubit, according to Bishop Cumberland, and 
M. Pelletier, of Rohan, is twenty-one inches; 
but others fix it at eighteen inches. The 
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Talmudists observe, that the Hebrew cubit was 
larger, by one quarter, than the Roman. 

Lewis Capellus, and others, have asserted, that 
there were two sorts of cubits among the He¬ 
brews, one sacred, the other common; the sa¬ 
cred containing three feet, the common contain¬ 
ing a foot and a half. Closes, Numb. xxxv. 4. as¬ 
signs to the Levites 1000 sacred cubits of land, 
round about their city; and in the next verse, he 
gives them 2000 common ones. 1 Kings, vii. 
15. the two columns of brass, in Solomon’s tem¬ 
ple, are reckoned eighteen cubits high; and in 
2 Ckron. iii. 15. thirty-five cubits. Vide Booz. 

Yillalpandus, and several writers after him, allow 
the sacred cubit to exceed the common cubit 
only a hand's breadth. He supposes Moses to 
speak of the common cubit, when he describes it 
as the measure of a man’s arm folded inward, 
Deut. iii. 11. and that the sacred cubit was a 
hand’s breadth longer than this, as Ezek. xliii. 
13. “ These are the measures of the altar after 
the cubits; the cubit is a cubit and a hand’s 
breadth.” 

The very learned and ingenious Dr. Arbutlinot 
says, that to him it seems plain, that the Jews 
used two sorts of cubits, a sacred one, and a pro¬ 
fane or common one: for in Deut. iii. 11. the 
bed of Og is said to have been nine cubits long, 
and four'cubits broad, after the cubits of a man. 
But, Ezek. xl. 5. Ezekiel’s reed is said to be 
six cubits long, by the cubit and hand’s breadth; 
from whence it appears, that the larger cubit, 
by which the reed was measured, was longer 
than the common one, by a hand’s breadth, or 
three incites, &e. Tables of Coins, Weights, 
and Measures, ke. 

Notwithstanding these reasons, we are persuaded, 
there was but one cubit among the Hebrews, 
from the Exodus to the Babylonish captivity; and 
this was the Egyptian cubit, the measure where¬ 
of was taken, some years since, from the old 
standards extant at Grand Cairo ; and, that only 
after the captivity, Scripture notices two sorts 
of measures, to distinguish the ancient Hebrew 
cubit from that of Babylon, which the captives 
had used daring their abode in that city. On 
this is grounded the precaution of Ezekiel, in 
observing, that the cubit he is speaking of is the 
true old cubit, larger by a hand’s breadth than 
the common cubit. 

CULON, or Caulon, a town of Judah, mentioned 
only in the Greek, Josh. xv. 60. 

CUMANUS, governor of Judea after Tiberius 
Alexander, a.d. 51. He committed so many 
aets of injustice and extortion against the Jews, 
that they were obliged to complain to Quadra- 
tus, governor of Syria, by whose order Cumanus 
was sent in chains to the emperor Claudius, at 
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Rome, by whom he was exiled, and the govern¬ 
ment of Judea was given to Claudius Felix, broth¬ 
er to Pallas, Joseph. Antiq. lib, xx. cap. 5. 

CUMMIN, a plant very like fennel, it produces 
its blossom and branches in an umbellated form. 
Jesus Christ reproved the Scribes and Pharisees, 
who, though they very carefully paid tithe of 
mint, anise, and cummin, yet neglected good 
works, and more essential obedience to God’s 
law, Matth. xxiii. 23. 

CUP. This word is taken in Scripture in a prop¬ 
er sense, and in a figurative sense. In a prop¬ 
er sense, it signifies a common cup, such as is 
used for drinking out of at meals; or a oup of 
ceremony, used at solemn and religious meals ; 
as at the passover, when the father of the fami¬ 
ly pronounces certain blessings over the cup, and 
having tasted it, passes it round to the company 
and his whole family, who partake of it. 

Cup, in a figurative sense, generally imports af¬ 
flictions or punishments: “ Stand up, O Jerusa¬ 
lem, which has drunk at the hand of the Lord 
the cup of his fury,” says Isaiah, li. 17. And 
the Psalmist, lxxv. 8; “In the hand of the Lord 
there is a cup, the dregs thereof all the wicked 
of the earth shall drink them.” In the same 
sense, men are represented as drunk with sor¬ 
row, with afflictions, with the wine of God’s 
wrath; which expressions are consequences fol¬ 
lowing this first metaphor of a cup. It is deriv¬ 
ed from the custom observed at entertainments 
for the guests to drink round, out of the same 
cup. Such persons as refused to drink in their 
turn, at feasts, were not endured: “ let him 
drink or begone,” was a kind of proverb. 

Cup of Blessing, 1 Cor. x. 16. is that which was 
blessed in entertainments of ceremony, or sol¬ 
emn services, wherein the company drank round. 
Our Saviour, in the last supper, blessed the oup, 
and gave it to each of his apostles to drink, 
Luke xxii. 20. 

Cup of Salvation , Psalm cxvi. 13. is a cup of 
thanksgiving, of blessing the Lord for his mer¬ 
cies. We see this practice in 3 Mace. vi. 27. 
where the Jews of Egypt, in their festivals for 
their deliverance, offered cups of salvation. 

The Jews have at this day cups of thanksgiving, 
which are blessed, in their marriage ceremonies, 
and in entertainments made at the circumcision 
of their children. Some commentators believe 
the cup if salvation to be a libation of wine 
poured on the victim, sacrificed on thanksgiving 
occasions, according to the law of Moses, Exod. 
xxix. 40; Numb. xv. 5; xxviii. 7, 14. 

Cup, in the style of Scripture, denotes, likewise, 
share or portion : “ The Lord is the portion of 
my cup,” because at meals each had his cup. 
Or, the prophet alludes to those cups which 
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were drank by every one in his turn: q. “ I will 
have no share in the inheritance, the feasts, 
sacrifices, portions, society of the wicked ; God 
alone is sufficient for mej he is my portion and 
my cbp; I desire nothing farther.” 

For remarks concerning Joseph’s cup, in proof 
that he did not divine by his cup, vide Frag¬ 
ment, No. 21. 

CURSES. God denounced his curse against the 
serpent which had seduced Eve, Gen. iii. 14,17; 
against Cain, who had imbrued his hands in his 
brother Abel’s blood, Gen. iv. 11. The Lord 
promised to bless those who should bless Abra¬ 
ham, and to curse those who should curse him. 
The divine maledictions are not merely impre¬ 
cations, or impotent wishes ; but they carry 
their effect with them, and are attended with all 
the miseries they denounce, or foretell. 

We find, that holy men did sometimes prophetically 
curse particular persons. Noah cursed Ham, 
Gen. ix. 25 ; Jacob cursed die fury of his two 
sons, Levi and Simeon, Gen. xlix. 7. Moses en¬ 
joins the people of Israel to curse all violators of 
the law, Deut. xxvii. 15; Joshua cursed him who 
should undertake to rebuild Jericho, Josh. vi. 26; 
and history informs us, that these imprecations 
had their effect ; as had those of our Saviour 
against the barren fig-tree, Mark xi. 21. 

But these curses are not the effects of passion, im¬ 
patience, or revenge; but they are predictions, 
and therefore, not such curses as God condemns. 
No one shall presume to curse his father or his 
mother, on pain of death, Exod. xxi. 17; nor the 
prince of his people, Exod. xxii. 28 ; nor one 
that is deaf. Lev. xix. 14; whether a man really 
deaf is meant here, or one who is absent, and 
therefore cannot hear what is said against him. 
Blasphemy, or cursing of God, is punished with 
death, Lev. xxiv. 10,11. In the Gospel, Matth. 
v. 11. Jesus Christ pronounces blessed, those 
disciples who are (falsely) loaded with curses; 
he requires his followers to bless those who 
curse them j to render Messing for cursing, 
&c. 

The Hebrews say, that Barak cursed and excom¬ 
municated one Meroz, who dwelt near the brook 
Kison, but who came not to assist Israel against 
Jabin. Wherefore Barak excommunicated him 
by the sound of 400 trumpets, according to 
Judg. v. 23: “ Curse ye Meroz, saith the angel 
of the Lord, curse ye bitterly the inhabitants 
thereof.” Barak himself, they say, is this angel 
of the Lord. Others believe it was the archangel 
Michael, general of the Lord’s army, who curs¬ 
ed Meroz, the angel of the land of the Canaan- 
ites. Vide Devoting, Excommunication, 
Anathema. 
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CUSH, era, vomrb Ethiopians, or black. 

I. CUSH, eldest son of Ham, and father of Nim¬ 
rod, Gen. x. 8. The Easterns affirm Cush, the 
son of Canaan, and grandson of Ham, to have 
had a son named Habaschi, the father of the 
Abyssinians, whom the Persians call Black In¬ 
dians. Hebrew grammarians derive Habaschah, 
which denotes Ethiopia, fromHabouscha, which 
signifies a people formed of a mixture of nations, 
from different countries, who live together; and 
this is the true derivation of the word Habasch, 
as the country so named comprehends the Abys¬ 
sinians, the Nubians, &c. Scripture knows noth¬ 
ing of Cush, son of Canaan, nor of Habasch, son 
of Cush: but only of Cush, son of Ham, whose 
sons were Seba, Havilah, Sabtah, Raamah, Sab- 
techa, and Nimrod, Gen. x. 7, 8. Part of Ara¬ 
bia, especially to the south, was formerly com¬ 
prised under the name Ethiopia. We have 
no other person in Scripture of this name; but 
several countries are called by it. The Vulgate, 
xxx, and other interpreters, ancient and modern, 
generally translate Cush, Ethiopia: but there 
are many passages, wherein this translation is 
certainly erroneous. It is necessary, therefore, 
to examine the several acceptations of the word 
Cush, and to be well advised on that particular 
Cush to which any passage of Scripture refers. 

II. Cush, is the name of a country watered by the 
Araxes. They, who on occasion of this Cush, 
have translated Cush, Ethiopia, have made way 
for that unwarrantable opinion of the river Gihon 
being the Nile ; but we believe, that by Cush, 
on the river Gihon, is meant the ancient country 
of the Scythians, on the Araxes. Herodotus, 
lib. i. cap. 201, & lib. iv. cap. 11. says, that the 
first habitation of these people, was on the Arax¬ 
es, but being forced from thence by the Massa- 
gette, they passed this river, and retired into the 
country of the Cimmerians. Justin, lib. i. & 
lib. ii. makes the Phasis and Araxes as it were 
the limits of the Scythians south. Diodorus 
the Sicilian, lib. xi. says, that the Scythians, 
near Media, dwelt at first on the Araxes, and 
that the Saci and Massage (re are branches of 
the Scythians. The word Cuthrei and Cutha, 
ktid, whence some have derived Scythre, or Scu- 
thre, is the same as Cush. The Chaldees gen¬ 
erally pat the tan, n, where the Hebrews use 
schin, ro, they say Cut, no, instead of Cush era. 
The Cutheans, who came and inhabited 

were originally from the country of the Medes, 
bordering on the Caspian Sea; and, consequently, 
they came from the Cush we are speaking of. 
There are sensible remains of this name still 
extant in this country, and in its neighbourhood, 
as the Quitians, the Coetkeans, or Coetre, the 
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Chileans; the cities of Cotatis, Cetemane, Cy- 
thanum, Cyta, Cvtaia, Cctbyseum, Cetliena. 

III. Ci su, Josephus says, Antiq. lib. i. cap. 7. that 
the Ethiopians call themselves by this name, 
which also is given to them by all Asia. Jerom 
tells us, that the Hebrews thus called the Ethi¬ 
opians, ns do the i.xx. Jeremiah, xiii. 23. says, 
“ Can the Cushean change his skin ?” In Ezekiel, 
xxix. 10. the Lord threatens “ to reduce Egypt 
to a desert, from the tower of Sycne, even unto 
the border of Cush,” or Ethiopia; and, Isaiah, 
xi. ll. says, “He will recover the remnant of 
his people from Egypt, and from Pathros, and 
from Cush.” All these marks agree with Ethio¬ 
pia Proper, or Nubia, south of Egypt. 

IV. Ccsu. Bochart, Phaleg. lib. iv. cap. 2. has 
shown clearly, that there was a country called 
Cush, in Arabia Petrea, bordering on Egypt, 
which extended itself principally on the eastern 
shore of the lied Sea; and at its northern ex¬ 
tremity. The proofs are these : Zipporah, the 
wife of Moses, who was a native of Midian, is 
called a Cushite, Numb. xii. 1. Now, .Midian, as 
Josephus, Ptolemy, and Jerom all agree, was 
situated on the east of the Red Sea, in Arabia. 
Habakkuk, iii. 7. mentions the land of Cush, or 
Cushan, as sy nonymous w ith that of Midian : “ I 
saw the tents of Cushan in affliction, and the 
tent-curtains of the laud of Midian did tremble.” 
Job, xxviii. 19. speaks of the topaz of Cush.” 
Now, the topaz is found only in an island of the 
Red Sea, near Arabia. Isaiah, xviii. 1. and 
Zephaniah, iii. 10. describe Egypt as situated 
beyond the rivers of Cush; which cannot be un¬ 
derstood of the rivers of Ethiopia. King Tir- 
hakah, 2 Kings, xix. 9. who marched to attack 
Sennacherib, and Zerah, who at another time 
invaded Judah, 2 Chron. xiv. 9. were both kings 
of Cush, i. c. of the country bordering on Egypt 
and Palestine, as all the circumstances of their 
histories demonstrate. Thus there are, at least, 
three countries named Cush, in Scripture, all of 
which have been confounded together by inter¬ 
preters, under the general name of Ethiopia. 

[This distinction is of greater importance than it 
may at first appear; because, by attributing to 
one country, called Cush, what properly belongs 
to another Cush, at a considerable distance from 
the former, much confusion ensues, and confu¬ 
sion too, of a nature, not easily remedied. It 
should be, however, remembered, that all ancient 
writers have at least equal confusion in their de¬ 
scriptions of Ethiopia (Cush) and arising from 
the same cause—the different families of the 
Cushites: which by various removals inhabited 
these places, so widely separated from each other.] 

CUSHI, 'snp, xouite}.* troublesome, importunate; 
from rwp kashah otherwise, forage, chaff: 


from Bp kash .• otherwise, cucumber; from MPD 
kiiha: but this etymology is very dubious. 

I. CL SHI, brought David news of the defeat of 
Absalom, 2 Sam. xviii. 21. 

II. Cishi, father of Shelamiah, Jer. xxxvi. 14. 

III. Ccsni, father of the prophet Zephaniah, 
Zeph. i. 1. 

CUSPIUS FADUS, sent after the death of Agrip- 
pa, to govern Judea, a.d. 45. As soon as he 
came into this province, he ordered one Ptolemy 
to be hanged, who had been captain of a band of 
robbers, and had plundered Judea with impuni¬ 
ty. After this, being informed, that one Theu- 
das, a sorcerer, pretended to be a prophet, and 
had seduced great numbers to believe, that he 
would stop the course of the river Jordan with 
a word only, and would procure them a passage 
through it, without being wetshod. Fad us sent 
a body of horse against him and bis followers. 
Many were killed, and the rest fled. Theudas 
was taken, and his head cut off, Antiq. lib. xx. 
cap. 2. a.d. 45. Fadus was succeeded by Tibc - 
rias Alexander, a.d. 46. 

CUTIIAH, no, xxi: which is broken or bruised ; 
from nro cathath: otherwise, combustion. This 
being the name of an Oriental nation, its etymol¬ 
ogy can hardly be found in Hebrew. 

CUTIIAH, a province in Assyria, whose inhabit¬ 
ants were transplanted into Samaria by Salma- 
neser. The Cutheaus worshipped the idol Ner- 
gal, 2 Kings, xvii. 24, SO. We are of opinion, 
that Cutha and Scytha are the same place, and 
that these Cuthites came from the land of Cush, 
or Cuth, Gen. ii. IS. Vide Cush II. 

CUTHITES, a people who dwelt beyond the Eu¬ 
phrates, and were from thence transplanted into 
Samaria, in place of the Israelites, who had be¬ 
fore inhabited it. In our opinion, they came from 
the land of Cush, or Cutha, on the Araxes, their 
first settlement being in the cities of the Medes, 
subdued by Salmaneser, and his predecessors ; 
and that the Israelites were substituted for them 
in those places from whence the Cuthites came. 
Scripture observes, that the Cuthites on their 
arrival in Samaria, Ac. continued to worship 
the gods they formerly had adored beyond the 
Euphrates. The Lord, being hereby provoked, 
sent lions among them, which destroyed them. 
This being reported to Esarhaddon, king of 
Assyria, who succeeded Sennacherib, he ap¬ 
pointed an Israeiitish priest to instruct them, 
in that worship which was pleasing to God : but 
these people thought they might reconcile their 
old superstitions with the worship of the God 
of Israel. 

They therefore worshipped both the Lord and 
their false gods together, and chose the lowest of 
the people for priests of the high places. They 
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continued this practice long; but afterward 
they forsook idols, and adhered to the law of 
Moses, as the Samaritans, their descendants, do 
at this day. When the Jews returned from 
their captivity, the Samaritans, by their depu¬ 
ties, desired to assist them in rebuilding the 
temple, telling them, that since the reign of 
Esarhaddon, they had constantly Worshipped the 
Lord, Ezra iv. 1, 2. But, Zerubbabel, and 
Joshua, son of Jozedek, with the elders of Israel, 
answered, that they could not grant their re¬ 
quest ; the king of Persia having given his li¬ 
cense to Jews only, to build a temple to the 
Lord. Hereby it appears, that the Cuthites 
hitherto had no common temple in their coun¬ 
try ; but that in each city they worshipped God, 
and, perhaps, idols in consecrated places, or 
on the high places. Josephus, Antiq. lib. xi. cap. 
8. informs us, that they did not build a common 
temple on mount Gerizim, till the reign of Alex¬ 
ander the Great. Vide Samaritans. 

CYATHUS, a cup used in the temple for liba¬ 
tions. Fide Cop. 

CYAMON, a place opposite to Esdraelon, Judith 
vii. 3. Gr. In the Latin, Chelmon; perhaps 
the same as Camon, placed by Eusebius in the 
great plain, six miles from Legio, north. 

CYAXARES I. son ofPhraortes, having succeed¬ 
ed his father in the kingdom of the Medes, 
levied a great army, to revenge himself on the 
Assyrians; having defeated them, he led his 
troops to the siege of Nineveh ; but while he 
was thus employed, the Scythians from the Pa- 
lus Meotis having marched round mount Cau¬ 
casus, burst into Media. He made haste to de¬ 
fend his own country, but was defeated, and lost 
the empire of Upper Asia, which the Scythians 
possessed twenty eight years: from hence they 
passed into Syria and Palestine. Some believe, 
that during this expedition they made themselves 
masters of Bcthsan (afterward named Scytho- 
polis or the city of the Scythians) and plundered 
the temple of Yenus of Askalon. Vide Anus. 
Herodot. lib. i. Cyaxares died after forty years’ 
reign, and was succeeded by Astyages, other¬ 
wise called Ahasuerus. Cyaxares began to 
reign about a.m. 3391, died about a.m. 3430. 

Cyaxares II. son and successor of Astyages, king 
of the Medes, observing the progress of Evil- 
roerodach, king of the Assyrians, or Belshazzar, 
his son, called Cyrus to his assistance, who was 
his nephew, son of Cambyses, king of the Per¬ 
sians, and Mandane, daughter of king Astyages, 
and, consequently, sister to Cyaxares. They 
jointly attacked Babylon (vide Belshazzar and 
Babylon) a.m. 3448. Xenophon says, that Cy¬ 
rus left the government of Babylon to his uncle 
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Cyaxares, who held it only two years. This 
Cyaxares is otherwise called Darius the Mede. 

CYDIDA, Cydis, Kadesh of Naphtali, a city of 
• Galilee. 

CYPRESSUS, or Cupressua, a very tall straight 
tree, cultivated with great difficulty; its fruit is 
not edible; its leaves are bitter, and the very 
smell and shade of it are dangerous, says Pliny, 
lib. xvi. cap. 33. Hence the Romans considered 
it as a fatal tree, and used it at funerals, and 
mournful ceremonies. The wood is always green, 
very heavy, of a good smell, never rots, nor is 
it liable to be worm-eaten. The cypress is dis¬ 
tinguished into male and female: the branches 
of the first are somewhat horizontal, those of 
the female upright ; from this latter are gener¬ 
ally taken palisades for gardens, and for t reilla- 
ges. The fruit is round, olive coloured,, and as 
large as nuts; it grows in separate places : the 
Latins oall it c onus, because of its figure. It is 
composed of a kind of scales, in the clefts where¬ 
of are hidden little seeds flat and angular. The 
cypress tree is common on mount Libanus; the 
Eastern writers sometimes draw comparisons 
from it, as a beautiful and large tree. “ I was 
exalted like a cedar in Libanus, and as a cypress- 
tree upon the mountains of Hermon,” Ecclus. 
xxiv. 13. Mount Hermon made a part of Liba¬ 
nus. “ Simon, son of Onias, the high-priest, ap¬ 
peared as a fair olive-tree budding forth fruit, 
and as a cypress-tree, which groweth up to the 
clouds,” Ecclus. 1 10. The spouse in the Can¬ 
ticles says, “ The beams of our house are cedar, 
and our rafters of cypress,” Cant. i. 17. In He¬ 
brew, beroth, which by many is interpreted fir $ 
but more properly a sort of cypress, called bru- 
ta, q. berutha, having the smell and solidity of 
cedar, but it does not grow so tall. 

CYPRIARCHES, i. e. governor of Cyprus. Ni- 
canor has this title, 2 Maec. xii. 2. 

CYPROS, a castle built by Herod the Great, above 
Jericho, in honour of his mother Cypros. 

I. CYPROS, wife of Antipater, and mother of 
Herod, Phasael, Pheroras, Joseph, and Salome. 

II. Cypros, daughter of Herod the Great and Ma- 
riamne, the sister of Alexander and Aristobulu 9 , 
and wife of Antipater, the son of Salome. This 
Cypros had a daughter of the same name. 

III. Cypros, daughter of Phasael, brother to Her¬ 
od the Great, and Salampso, daughter of the 
same Herod and Mariamne. She married Agrip- 
pa the Great, and was mother of Agrippa the 
younger, Drusius, Berenice, Mariamne, and 
Drusilla. 

CYPRUS, the largest island in the Mediterra- 
nean, situated between Cilicia and Syria. Its 
inhabitants were plunged in all manner of 
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luxury and debauchery: their principal deity 
was Venus. 

The apostles, Paul and Barnabas, landed in the 
isle of Cyprus ; Acts xiii. 4, 5, 6, &c. a.d. 44. 
While they continued at Halamis, they preached 
Jesus Christ in the Jewish synagogues; from 
thence they visited all the cities of the island, 
preaching the gospel. At Paphos, they found 
Bar-Jesus, a false prophet, with Sergius Paulus, 
the governor: Paul struck Bar-Jesus with blind¬ 
ness ; and the proconsul embraced Christianity. 

Some time after, Barnabas went again into this 
island with John, sirnauicd Mark, Acts v. 39. 
Barnabas is considered as the principal apostle, 
and first bishop of Cyprus: where it is said he 
was martyred, being stoned to death by the Jew s 
of Salamis. 

CYPRUS, or Cyperus, a shrub, in Hebrew tad 
copher, in Latin, Cyprus, Cant. i. 43 ; iv. 13. It 
is so common in the isle of Cyprus, that the 
island is thought to take its name from it. This 
shrub produces a very sweet flower; but those 
which grow in Cyprus, excel all others. Some 
likewise grew in the territory of Engedi, ns the 
spouse in the Canticles, i. 13. expresses, “ a 
bunch of Cyprus, in the vineyards of Engedi,*’ 
Vulg. Pliny says, the best Cyprus was that of 
Canopus ; next to it that of Askelon, in Pales¬ 
tine. Uioscorides says the same. Some are of 
opinion, that the Cyprus and the privet are the 
same : but the Cyprus is rather the henna of the 
Arabians. The Eastern people use it, with the 
leaves of senna, to blacken tlicir hair. The 
leaves of the cyperus odoratus, arc like those of 
a reed, long, thin, and hal’d : the stem rises to 
about two feet, is straight, triangular, without 
knots ; at the top of it are the blossoms, which 
have several stamina collected into large buttons. 
The seed is hard, triangular, and covered with 
a black skin : the roots are long, knotty, twisted 
one within another, blackish, and of an agreeable 
smell. [ Vide the plate of Al-Henna, No 1. of 
the plates to “ Solomon's Song,” in the volume 
of Fragments : with the note on it; for fur¬ 
ther information on this subject.] 

CYRENE, nrp, xufstui: "wall} from rp kir: 
otherwise, coldness; from ip kor: otherwise, 
meeting ; from nip kara: otherwise, a floor ; 
from rnp kereth, The true etymology of this 
word is foreign from the Hebrew tongue. 

I. CYRENE, a city and province of Lybia Penta- 
politana, between the great Syrtes and the Ma- 
reotis ; at present called Cairoan, in the king¬ 
dom of Barca. From hence came Simon the 
Cyrenian, father of Alexander and Rufus, on 
whom the Roman soldiers laid a part of our Sav¬ 
iour’s cross, Matth. xxvii. 3*; Luke «Hi. 26. 


There were many Jews in the province of Cy¬ 
rene* great part of whom embraced the Christ¬ 
ian religion; but others opposed it with much 
obstinacy. Among the most inveterate enemies 
of our religion, Luke reckons those of this prov¬ 
ince, who had a synagogue at Jerusalem, and ex¬ 
cited the people against Stephen, Acts xi. 20. 

After the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, one 
of the ruffians, or assassins of Judea, going to 
Cyrene, persuaded the Jews of this city, to fol¬ 
low him into the desert, upon an assurance that 
he would demonstrate to them by signs and mir¬ 
acles, that God had suspended his wrath against 
the Jews, and that they might shortly rebuild 
Jerusalem. Catullus, governor of the country, 
marched against these people, surrounded the 
wood wherein they were, and cut them to pieces. 
He preserved Jonathan from the slaughter, and 
used him in discovering a pretended conspiracy, 
wherein he maliciously included the best men of 
the country. 

n. Cyrene. There is mention in the Old Tes¬ 
tament, of another province called Cyrene, dif¬ 
ferent from that in Africa. We read in the Vul¬ 
gate, that Tiglath-pileser transplanted the inhab¬ 
itants of Damascus to Cyrene, as the prophet 
Amos had foretold about twenty-five years be¬ 
fore, 2 Kings, xvi. 9 ; Arnosi. 6 ; ix. 7. Not cer¬ 
tainly to that Cyrene, near Egypt, where Tig¬ 
lath-pileser had no power; but to Iberia, or Al¬ 
bania, where the river Kir, or Cyrus runs, 
which falls into the Caspian Sea. Joseph. Antiq. 
lib. ix. cap. 12. says, they were transported into 
Upper Media, which agrees with our opinion : 
for anciently, Media was very large. 

Amos says, that the Arameans were originally of 
Kir; intending, probably, to include under 
Kir, the people beyond the Euphrates, and those 
of Mesopotamia, from whence the Arameans (the 
Syrians) in reality came, who were descended 
from Aram, the son of Shem. [Eng. transl. Kir.] 

[CYRENIUS, governor of Syria, Luke ii. 1, 2. 
As very great difficulties have been raised, on 
the history of the taxing under Cyrenius, we shall 
state, at some length, our remarks on that sub¬ 
ject ; and the rather, as it appears, by history, 
that Cyrenius was not governor of Syria till nine 
or ten years after our Saviour was born. The fol¬ 
lowing dates are reckoned by the year of Rome. 

Cyrenius was not of a noble family; but, by early 
public serviees, he obtained the honour of the 
consulship of Rome, a.c. 742 ; and he gained a 
memorable vietory over the Homonadenses, a.tj. 
747,or 748. Usher thinks he was then proconsul 
of Cilieia; but others think he was sent into that 
province as an extraordinary officer. However, 
having finished this war, be might be sent. 
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say they, into Syria, for the purposes of the en¬ 
rollment to be made there, a.u. 7*9, which is 
about the lime fixed by Luke ; for Herod died 
A.u. 750, or 751. Cyrenius was appointed gov¬ 
ernor to Caius, Caesar, a.u.c. 755. He was fa¬ 
mous for despatching affairs of importance, in a 
rapid and masterly manner. 

It is granted, on all hands, that Cyrenius was not 
properly governor of Syria, at the time of our 
Lord’s birth, though he was afterward; but 
Saturninus was then governor. Nevertheless, 
for the purposes of this enrollment, Cyrenius 
might be associated with Saturninus; or, though 
now sent into Syria as an extraordinary officer, 
yet being afterward governor of this province, 
he might be best known under this title, i. e. 
“ Governor Cyrenius,” “ Cyrenius, governor 
of Syria,” as we call an officer during his life 
by the title he has borne, though now no longer 
bearing that commission. 

"We should observe on this passage, Luke ii. 1, 2. 
frst, that the word ootsjwevij, rendered all the 
world, sometimes signifies only the whole of a 
country, region, or district, as perhaps. Acts 
xi. 28. and certainly, Luke xxi. 26. But the 
expression, all the country, is peculiarly proper 
here, because Galilee, as well as Judea, was in¬ 
cluded ; and perhaps all places where there 
were Jews. 

Secondly, that the word xmypaKpti, rendered tax¬ 
ing, should have been rendered enrollment; as a 
taxation did not always really follow such enroll¬ 
ment, though such enrollment was generally the 
prelude to a taxation. The difficulty of this pas¬ 
sage lies in the word arpwrtj, “ first;” because 
there actually was a taxation, ten or eleven years 
afterward, which, as a decisive mark of subjec¬ 
tion to the Roman power, was very mortifying 
to the Jewish nation. And to this taxation Ga¬ 
maliel alludes. Acts v. 37. “ Judas, of Galilee 
(vide Judas Gaudoniteb) rose up in the days 
of the taxing ,” when mobs, and riots, &c. were 
very frequent, under pretence of liberty. 

Dr. Prideaux thought he had found traces of a 
Roman census, or universal assessment, or enroll¬ 
ment, in the second census of Augustus; and that 
the time occupied in making it, before it came 
to Judea, accounts for the difference between 
the dates when the decree was issued, ante a.d. 
8; and the period of its execution, at Jesus’ 
birth, ante a.d. 8, or 4; observing, that a cen¬ 
sus of the same kind, made by William the Con¬ 
queror, in England (Domesday Booke) was six 
years in making. Dr. Lardner, however, ob¬ 
jects, that the census of Augustus was of Ro¬ 
man citizens only; whereas this of Luke is not 


so restricted; but evidently implies Jewish sub¬ 
jects, and of every town. 

Justin Martyr, in his first apology, says to the 
emperor and senate, “ You may [of the birth of 
Jesus, in Bethlehem] assure yourselves, from 
the census made in the time of Cyrenius, your 
first procurator in Judeaand this description 
of Cyrenius, as we shall see, deserves notice. 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and Tertullian 
appeal to this census of Cyrenius. The emperor 
Julian the Apostate says, “ The Jesus whom 
you extol, was one of C&sar’s subjects. If you 
make a doubt of it, I will prove it, by and by, 
though it may as well be done now: for you say 
yourselves, that he was enrolled with his father 
and mother, in the time of Cyrenius.” Apud 
Cyril, lib. vi. 

Assisted by this information, we may combine the 
narrative of St. Luke into the following order; 
which, probably, is not far from its true import. 

In those days, Caisar Augustus issued a decree [he 
being displeased at some parts of Herod’s con¬ 
duct, and meaning he should feel his dependency 
on the Roman empire] that the whole land of 
Judea should be enrolled, as well persons as 
possessions, in order that the true state of the 
inhabitants, their families, and their value in 
property of every kind, might be known and re¬ 
corded. Accordingly, all were enrolled, but the 
taxation did not immediately follow this enroll¬ 
ment, because Augustus was again reconciled 
to Herod (which accounts for Josephus' silence 
on an assessment not carried into effect.) And 
this enrollment was made when Cyrenius the 
censor (afterward better known under the title 
of Governor Cyrenius) was first sent into Ju¬ 
dea, Joseph, de Bello Jud. lib. vii. p. 792. 
[Your first procurator in Judea, says Justin 
Martyr, above quoted;] or, more exactly, this 
was the fret assessment [or enrollment] of Cy¬ 
renius, governor of Syria. And all went to be en¬ 
rolled, each to his own city; and as the emperor’s 
order was urgent, and Cyrenius was known to 
be a man for despatching business, even Mary, 
though far advanced in her pregnancy, went with 
Joseph [but I rather think, Mary had some small 
landed estate, or houses, perhaps, of inheritance, 
for whieh her personal appearance was necessary, 
to justify its value, under this enrollment] and 
while they waited for their turn, to be enrolled. 
Alary was delivered of Jesus; and Jesus was en¬ 
rolled, with Mary and Joseph, as Julian says 
expressly, in the quotation given above. 

I. We ought, on this subject, to reflect, 1. that 
the circumstance of an officer being sent from 
Rome, with an extraordinary commission, to 
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enroll and assess the subjects of a king, implied, 
most determinalely, that such king was depend¬ 
ent on the Roman emperor, and demonstrates 
beyond denial, in this case, that the sceptre was 
departed from Judah. 2. Add this occurrence 
to the alarm of Herod on the inquiry of the 
Magi respecting the place where the Messiah 
should be born ; for surely Herod was now in a 
temper, sufficiently exasperated, not merely to 
slay the infants of Bethlehem, but for every 
cruelty. 3. After such an occurrence, well 
might all Jerusalem be alarmed with Herod, 
Matth. ii. 3. and the priests, &c. study caution 
in their answers to him. 4. This occurrence 
would quicken the attention of all who looked 
for temporal redemption in Israel, &c. as it 
could not but be extremely mortifying to every 
Jewish national feeling. 

II. We sec the overruling providence of God, 
which appointed, that at the time of Christ’s 
birth, there should be a public, authentic, and 
general production of titles, pedigrees, &c. which, 
throughout the Jewish nation, and its dependen¬ 
cies, should prove beyond a doubt the descent 
of Jesus from the house and direct family line 
of David ; and that this should be proved and 
admitted, judicially, on such a scrutinizing occa¬ 
sion. 2. This occurrence brought about the 
birth of the Messiah, at the very place appoint¬ 
ed, by prophecy, long before, notwithstanding 
the usual residence of Joseph and Mary was at 
Nazareth, which is called, tiikir own city, 
Luke ii. 39. i. e. where Joseph's property was 
settled, and his connections in business, &c. were 
formed. 

HI. Among so much confusion, and such heart¬ 
burning as this enrollment must of necessity 
occasion, the slaughter of the infants might be 
passed over without much noise. ({aery, Did 
Herod represent publicly (whatever he knew pri¬ 
vately) that Bethlehem was a turbulent, disaf¬ 
fected place, and must be punished for disloyal¬ 
ty, &c. &c. shown by it on occasion of this en¬ 
rollment ? 

CYRUS, tno: as miserable; from the adverb 
let, as, and vn'jarash, miserable, or heir: other¬ 
wise, belly ; from tro keresh. This is a Persian 
name, whose etymology cannot be derived from 
the Hebrew. We are assured, that in Persian, 
the word coresh signifies the sun. Ctesias, Plut. 
in Artaxerx. & Alii. 

CYRUS, son of Cambyses, the Persian, and 
Mandane, daughter of Astyages, king of the 
Modes. Astyages, dreamed, %ays Justin, lib. i. 
Herodot. lib. i. cap. 107. that a vine issued from 
his daughter’s womb, whose branches covered 


all Asia. The soothsayers told him, that this 
signified the future power and greatness of a 
child who should be born of his daughter; and 
that the same child should deprive him of his 
kingdom. Astyages, to prevent the effects of 
this prediction, instead of marrying his daughter 
to some powerful prince, gave her to Cambyses, 
a person of mean condition. Moreover, so soon 
as he understood that his daughter was preg¬ 
nant, lie commanded Harpagus, one of his offi¬ 
cers, to kill the infant the moment it was born. 
Harpagus fearing the resentment of Mandane, 
preserved the child, and gave it to the king’s 
chief shepherd, to be exposed to wild beasts. 
This man’s wife, touched with the beauty of 
y oung Cyrus, persuaded her husband to preserve 
the young prince, and thus Cyrus was brought 
up among the king’s shepherds. 

One day as the young shepherds were playing to¬ 
gether, Cyrus was chosen king, and having 
treated with too much authority one of his little 
play-fellows, the child’s parents complained to 
Astyages. This prince sent for Cyrus, and see¬ 
ing him, observed something great in his air, and 
some features of his daughter Mandane. After 
particular inquiry into the matter, he discover¬ 
ed, that in reality he was his grand-son. Har¬ 
pagus, who had preserved him, was punished 
with the death of his own son ; and Astyages 
concluded, that the royalty which the sooth¬ 
sayers had promised to young Cyrus, was that 
which he had lately exercised among the shep¬ 
herds’ children. When Cyrus was grown up, 
Harpagus discovered to him the secret of his 
birth: encouraged him to come into Media, and 
promised him forces, in order to depose Astyages. 
Cyrus engaged the Persians to take arms against 
the Medes, marched at their head against As¬ 
tyages, defeated him, and possessed himself of 
Media: after many other wars, he sat down 
before Babylon and took it, after a long siege. 
This is a summary account of Cyrus, from 'He¬ 
rodotus and Justin: but the learned own, that 
this recital is so blended with fables, that it is 
very hard to distinguish truth from falsehood. 

Xenophon has given us a very different history of 
Cyrus: but there is no more certainty in this 
history of Xenophon, according to the judgment 
qf several critics, than in those of Herodotus, 
Ctesias, and Trogus. 

[It is possible that these different histories may re¬ 
fer to different persons, though of the same name: 
which might originally occasion a confusion 
among the native historians ; and this confusion 
has been greatly augmented by the misunder¬ 
standing of foreigners, the Greeks, through whom 
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we have received our information on these points 
of history.] 

Xenophon says, Astyages married his daughter 
Mandane to Cambyses, king of Persia, son to 
Achemenes, king of that nation. Cyrus was 
born in the king his father’s court, and was 
educated with every care : when he was about 
twelve years old, his grandfather Astyages sent 
for him to court, with his mother Mandane. 
Some time after, the king of Assyria’s son in¬ 
vading Media, Astyages, with his son Cyaxares, 
and his grandson Cyrus, marched against him. 
Cyrus distinguished himself in this war, and 
defeated the Assyrians. Cambyses afterward 
recalled him, that he might have him near his 
own person; and Astyages dying, his son Cyax¬ 
ares, uncle by the mother’s side to Cyrus, suc¬ 
ceeded him in the kingdom of Media. 

Cyrus, at the age of thirty, was made general of 
the Persian troops, by his father Cambyses, and 
was sent, at the head of 30,000 men, to assist 
his uncle Cyaxares, whom the king of Babylon, 
with his allies, were preparing to attack; Cyax¬ 
ares and Cyrus prevented them, attacked them, 
and dispersed them. 

After this, Cyrus carried the war into the coun¬ 
tries beyond the river Halys, subdued Cappado¬ 
cia, marched against Croesus, king of Lydia, 
heat him, and besieged him in Sardis, his cap¬ 
ital; after fourteen days, Croesus was obliged 
to surrender. 

Cyrus having reduced almost all Asia, repassed 
the Euphrates, and made Avar against the As¬ 
syrians ; he marched to Babylon, and laid siege 
to the city, which the inhabitants Avere little con¬ 
cerned at, because Babylon was a place of great 
strength, and stored Avith provisions for twenty 
years. Cyrus encompassed the whole city Avith 
a ditch, and towers and redoubts: but after ly¬ 
ing long before it, observing no progress made 
in the siege, he drained the Euphrates in many 
places, directing its waters into large marshes, 
near Babylon ; so that the river being much di¬ 
minished, Cyrus entered by night into the city 
Avith his army, through the doors which were 
inlets for the water. Thus Babylon was taken 
without much trouble. 

Cyrus prepared a palace there for his uncle Cyax¬ 
ares, and returned to Iris father and mother in 
Persia; some time after, he married his cousin, 
the only daughter and heiress of Cyaxares’ 
dominions, and Avent Avith her to Babylon; he 
engaged again in several wars, and subdued all 
the nations between Syria and the Red Sea. 

He died at seventy years of age, after a reign of 
tliirty years. Authors differ concerning his 


death. Herodotus, lib. i. cap. 224; Justin, lib. 
i. cap. 8; and Valerius Maximus, lib. ix. cap. 
10; relate, that he died in war against the 
Scythians; that falling into an ambush Avhich 
the Scythian queen Thomyris had laid for him, 
she ordered his head to be eut off, and cast into 
a vessel full of blood, Avith this expression: 
“ Thou that hast always thirsted after human 
blood, now glut thyself Avith it.” Diodorus the 
Sicilian, lib. ii. Bib. says, that he Avas taken 
in an engagement, and hanged. Ctesias says, 
that he died of a wound received in his thigh. 
John Malala, of Antioch, cites a spurious piece 
of Pythagorus the Samian, which declares, that 
he Avas killed in fight with the people of Samos. 
In Xenophon’s account, he is said to die peace¬ 
ably on his bed, amidst his friends and servants. 
This is certain, that in Alexander's time his 
monument was shown at Pasagarda, in Persia, 
as is witnessed by Plutarch, Quintus Curtius, 
Arrian, and, lastly, Aristobulus, an eye-witness, 
cited in Strabo. 

It seems, then, that Ave are but imperfectly ac¬ 
quainted with the history of this great prince, 
the founder of the Persian, and destroyer of the 
Chaldean empire. We learn few particulars re¬ 
specting him from Scripture; but they are more 
certain than any others. Daniel in the famous 
vision, chap. viii. 3. 20. Avherein God showed 
him the ruin of several great empires, which 
preceded the birth of the Messiah, represents 
Cyrus as “ a ram which had tAVO horns, both 
high, but one rose higher than the other, and 
the higher came up last. This ram pushed west¬ 
ward, ayd northAvard, and southward, so that no 
beasts might stand before him, neither was there 
any that could deliver out of his hand; but he did 
according to his will, and became great —the 
tAvo horns signify the two empires which Cyrus 
united in his person: that of the Medes, and that 
of the Persians. In another place, Daniel com¬ 
pares Cyrus to a bear, with three ribs in its 
mouth, to which it was said, “ arise, devour 
much flesh.” 

Cyrus succeeded Cambyses in the kingdom of Per¬ 
sia, and Darius the Mede (by Xenophon, called 
Cyaxares, and Astyages in the Greek of Daniel, 
xiii. 65. also) in the kingdom of the Medes, and 
the empire of Babylon. He was monarch, as he 
speaks of all the world, Ezra i. 1, 2; 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 22,23. when he permitted the Jews to re¬ 
turn into their own country, a.m. 3*66 ; ante 
a.d. 538. He always had a particular regard for 
Daniel, and kept him in his great employments. 

The prophets foretold the coming of Cyrus: Isa¬ 
iah xliv. 28. particularly declares his name, above 
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a century before he was born. Josephus says, 
Antiq. lib. ii. cap. 2. that the Jews of Babylon 
showed this passage to Cyrus; and that, in the 
edict which he granted for their return, Cyrus 
acknowledged, that he received the empire of 
the world from the God of Israel; and the same 
God had described him by name, in the writ¬ 
ings of the prophets; and foretold that he should 
build a temple to him at Jerusalem. 

Cyrus was a Persian by his father, CambyBes, and 
a Mede by his mother, Mandane: for which rea¬ 
son, in an oracle, cited by Herodotus, lib. i. cap. 
S3, 91. he is called a mule : “ Be afraid/' said 
the oracle to Crcesus, “ when the Medes shall 
be commanded by a mule.” And Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar, some time before his death, said to the 
Babylonians, << I foretell a misfortune, which 


none of your gods will be able to avert: a Per¬ 
sian mule shall come against you, who, with the 
help of their gods, shall brine you into bondage,” 
Megasthenes, apud Euseb. Prtepar. lib. ix. cap. 
41. It seems as if Isaiah intended to describe 
the same thing, when foretelling Cyrus* march 
against Babylon, he says, that he saw a man 
riding in a chariot, drawn by a camel and an 
ass, Isaiah xxi. 7, 9. 

The taking of Babylon, by Cyrus, is clearly told 
in the prophets, 1 Chron. xiii. xir. xxi. xli. xlii. 
xlv. Jeremiah 1. li. Dan. vii. viii. We fix the 
birth of Cyrus to a.m. 3405. 

The eastern people call Cyrus, Kiresch ; and say, 
one of his wives was a Jewess, from whence 
they account for his favour to the Jews j d’Her- 
bclot Bib. Orient, p. 170, & 1005. 
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DABBASHETH, mm, flowing with honey; 
from tni, dabash: otherwise, causing infamy, 
from rm dibbah, infamy, ill reputation, and nwo 
shuth, to impose, to put. 

DABBASHETH, at own of Zebulun, Josh. xix. 2. 

DABERATH, man, AotfiotqoLt), word, thing; from 
ian debir: otherwise, a bee, or submissive and 
obedient; from man diberah, or Deborah. 

DABERATH, Joshna, chap. xix. 12. mentions 
Daberath, a town of Zebulun, or on its bor¬ 
ders, but, see cbap. xxi. 28. in the tribe of Issa- 
cbar ; which tribe ceded this town to the Levites, 
Josephus, de Bello, lib. ii. cap. 26. & de vita sua, 
calls it Dabaritta, or Darabitta, in the great 
plain at the extremity of Galilee and Samaria ; 
perhaps it is Dabira, which St. Jerom places 
toward mount Tabor, in the canton of Diocsesa- 
rca. Maundrell speaks of Debora at the foot of 
mount Tabor. 

DADAN, second son of Raamah, Gen. x. 7. The 
xxx, Vulg. & Heb. read Dadan ; but Gen. x. 4. 
instead of Dodanim, they read Rhodanim ; and, 
Ezek. xvii. 15. instead of Dedan they read sons 
of the Rhodians. Josephus, in Gen. x. 4. did 
not read Dodanim, nor does he mention this 
name. In that chapter, instead of Dadan he 
reads Judah, whom he describes as father of 
certain Jews in the west of Ethiopia: neverthe¬ 
less the true reading, Gen. x. 7. is Dadan. I can¬ 
not well tell whether Dedan and Dedanim, Isaiah 
xxi. 13; Jeremiah xxv. 23; xlix. 8; Ezekiel xxv. 
19; xxvii. 15,20 ; xxxviii. 13. is the Dodanim of 
Gen. x. 4. descendants of Japheth ; or the Da¬ 
dan of ver. 7. descendant of Ham; or whether 
Dedan he not rather a descendant of Dadan, son 
of Jocshan, and grandson of Abraham and Ke- 
turah. Arias Montanus places the descendants 
of Dadan in the Palmyrene, where we find the 
mountain Aladan, or Alladadan. Bochart places 
Dadan in Arabia Felix, west of Raamah. This 
country is still called Dadena, and the capital 
of it is called Dadan. 

DADAN, son of Jocshan, and grandson of Abra¬ 
ham and Ketnrah. Dadan was father of the 
Letushites, Ashurites, and Leummites, Gen. 
xxv. 3. He dwelt in Edom, where Jeremiah, 
vox. i. 42 
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xxv. 23. places the city of Dedan. Ezekiel, 
xxvii. 20. speaks of Dedan, whose natives traded 
at lyre, with those of Shebah, Eden, Ashur, 
and Chilmad. From whence we conclude, that 
one or both of the Dadans dwelt near the people 
of Ashur and Eden. 

DAGON, jm, com, or a fish; from m dag, a fish, 

DAGON, Dog, or Doeus, a fortress in the plain 
of Jericho, where Ptolemy, son of Ahubus, dwelt, 
and where he treacherously killed his father-in- 
law Simon Maccabeus, with Mattathias and Ju¬ 
das his two sons, 1 Macc. xvi. 11. John Hir- 
canus, son of Simon, besieged Ptolemy his broth¬ 
er-in-law in Dagon ; but Josephus, Antiq. lib. 
xiii. cap. 15. relates, that when Hircanus assault¬ 
ed the fortress, Ptolemy placed his mother and 
two brothers on the walls, and ordered them to 
be scourged cruelly, threatening to put them to 
death, if he continued his attack. His compas¬ 
sion for his mother’s suflerings prolonged the 
siege; and the sabbatical year coming on, Hir¬ 
canus was obliged to raise it. Ptolemy fled to 
Zeno, tyrant of Philadelphia, having first slain 
the mother and two brothers of Hircanus. This 
seems to contradict the Maccabees, which de¬ 
clares, that Ptolemy murdered Mattathias and 
Judas, with their father Simon, in the room of 
entertainment, where they supped. 

DAGON, god of the Philistines. It is our opinion 
that Dagon was represented like a woman, with 
the lower parts of a fish, 

(Definit in piscem mulier formosa superne; 

Horat. de Arte Poet.) 

like a Triton or Syren. The great Etymologi- 
cum says, that Dagon was Saturn ; others say, 
he was Jupiter, others say Venus, whom the 
Egyptians worshipped under the form of a fish; 
because in Typhon’s war against the gods, Venus 
concealed herself under this shape. Ovid Met. 
lib. v. fab. 5. Diodorus Siculus says, lib. ii. p. 65. 
seu. 92. that at Askelon the goddess Derceto, or 
Atergatis, was worshipped under the figure of 
a woman, with the lower parts of a fish: and Lu¬ 
cian, de Dea Syr. describes that goddess, or Ve¬ 
nus, as being adored under this form. 
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Iljcre is an ancient fable, says an eminent author, 
that tuirrrs, Oannes, a creature half man and 
half fisli, rose out of the Red Sea, and eame to 
Babylon, where he taught men several arts, and 
then returned again to the sea. Apollodorus 
reports, that four sueh Oannes, in several ages, 
had arisen out of the Red Sea, and that the name 
of one of them was 'Qicuuu Odaeon: whence the 
learned Selden derives Dagon: whom see at 
large on this matter, De Syris Syntag. ii. eap. 3 . 
Fide Fragment, Xo. "160.’ and Plate". 

Scripture shews pretty clearly, that the statue of 
Dagon was human, at least the upper part of it, 
1 Sam. v. 4, 5. A temple of Dagon at Gaza 
was pulled down by Samson, Judg. xvi. 23, b 
seq. In another at Azoth the Philistines depos¬ 
ited the ark of God, t Sam. v. 1, 2, 3. A city 
in Judah was ealled Beth-Dagon, r. e. the house 
of Dagon, Josh. xv. 41. and another on the fron¬ 
tiers of Asher, Josh. xix. 27. Eusebius speaks 
of a town ealled Caphar-Dagon, the Field of Da¬ 
gon, between Jamnia and Dioapolis. Philo Bib- 
lius in his translation of Sanehoniathon, apud 
Euseb. pnepar. Evan. lib. i. says, that Dagon 
means Siton, the god of wheat. Dagon does in¬ 
deed signify wheat, in the Hebrew; but, who is 
this god of wheat ? probably Ceres, the goddess 
of plenty: the Hebrews have no feminine names 
to signify goddesses: and Elian informs ns, that 
among the names of Ceres, Sito was one. Ceres 
was “ the goddess of wheat,” in her eliaraeter of 
the invcntress and protectress of agriculture. 

We find tier likewise delineated with fish around 
her on some medals, as those of Syracuse. Mont. 
Antiqaite expliquce, tom. i. tab. xlv. fig. 8, 9. 
In Philo Biblius, Dagon is brother to Saturn, 
as in Greek authors, Ceres is sister to Saturn. 
Ceres enjoyed the embraces of her brother, ac¬ 
cording to the Greeks; Atergatis is sister to 
Saturn, according to Philo Biblius. 

lastly, Ceres is sometimes described with the at¬ 
tributes of Isis, the goddess of fertility amongthe 
Egyptians. Berosus, speaking of Oannes, says, 
he had the body and head of a fish ; and above 
the bead of the fish he had a human head, and 
below the tail of the fish, he had human feet. 
This, say they, is the true figure of Dagonj who 
had different names in different countries. An 
Egyptian medal represents half the body of a 
woman with a cornucopia in her hands, the tail 
of a fish bent behind, and feet like those of a croc¬ 
odile, or a sea calf Yaillant, Appendie. hist. 
Ptolemseorum. The Rabbins speak only by eon- 
jeeture on this subject, and figure. 

There was a very deep pond near Askelon filled 
with fish, eon «, crated to De recto, from which 
the inhabitants of the town abstained, through 
superstitious belief that Venus having cast her-- 
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self into this pond, was there metamorphosed 
into a fish. Diodor. Sie. Bibl. lib. ii. 

Salmasius in Solinns, is of opinion, that Dagon is 
the same as Ceto, a great fish. Ceto the sea 
monster, to whieh Andromeda was exposed at 
Joppa, and Derceto the goddess of the Askelon- 
ites, are the same deity. Selden, de Diis, Syn- 
tagm. ii. eap. 3. thinks Atergatis to be the same 
as Dagon, and derived from the Hebrew Adir- 
Dagan, *■ magnificent fish.” Diana, the Per¬ 
sian, or Venus, was, they say, changed into a 
fish by throwing herself into the waters of Bab¬ 
ylon, as Manilius says. 

Cam Babjloaiis submers* profagit in cuds*. 

DALETH, i, the fourth letter ia the Hebrew 
alphabet, from which the Greek della A is 
derived. 

DALMAXUTHA, A.* tyumfi*, a bucket ; from "n 
dali, a bucket ; or, exhaustion, leanness, branch. 

DALMAXUTHA. St. Mark says, chap. viii. 10. 
that Jesus Christ came to Dalmanutha. St. 
Matthew says, chap. xv. 39. that our Saviour 
went to Mageda. and many MSS. of Mark read 
thus: but the Greek of St. Matthew is Magda¬ 
la. The Syriac, Arabic, and several old Greek 
copies read Magdan. The question is, where 
were Magedan and Dalmanutha situated ? Bro- 
card, Descriptio Terne Sanctte, thought Mage¬ 
dan or Medan was a source of the Jordan called 
Dan. at the foot of mount Libanus. About the 
lake Phiala, whieh is the true source of the Jor¬ 
dan, great numbers of Saracens, Arabians, and 
Parthians, kept a fair, and dwelt there, invited 
by the beauty of the situation, and the conve- 
nieney of trade for which reason it was ealled 
Medan; in Arabic, the fair. Vide Reland. Pla- 
lasL tom. i. cap. 41. p. 263. Hcgesippus, p. 108. 
calls this place Melda or Meldan, which he in¬ 
terprets the fair, or market. Of Meldan may 
be made Delmana, or Dclmanata, or Dclmanu- 
tha. Thus Medan, Magedan, Delmana, and 
Delmanutha, will be the same: Eusebius and 
St. Jerom place Magedan about Gerasa, beyond 
Jordan, saying that this district was still called 
Magedene. Now Gerasa was east of the sea of 
Tiberias, and consequently beyond it from India. 
Cellarius and Lightfoot prefer reading Magdala 
instead of Magedan: placing Magdala in the 
neighbourhood of Gadara and Tiberias, east of 
the lake Genezareth; and supposing Dalmanu¬ 
tha to be near the city of Magdala. Since what 
we have found relating to Medan, or the fair 
held near Phiala, we prefer the opinion which 
places Dalmanutha in that situation. 

DALMATIA, Ax^Luc-rut, decaff ul lampt. or rain 
brightness ; from a lamp, be. and 
rain. 
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DALMATIA, part of Illyria, on the gulph of 
Veniee. 2 Tim. iv. 10. 

DALPHON, jta*H: a drip, or water that falls 
from a house-top; from sVi dalaph: he that 
regards the poor; from Vn dalal, poor, afflicted, 
and rua panah, to behold, or regard. 

DAMA, ’as, Heb. tzebi, an antelope, or gazelle. 

DAMARIS, AufMfK, little woman; from ioLyu^. 

DAMARIS, has been thought by some to be wife 
of Dionysius the Areopagite, converted by St. 
Paul, at Athens, Acts xvii. 34. We know noth¬ 
ing of her life. It is said she lived at Athens 
with Dionysius. The Greek calendar commem¬ 
orates her October 4. Chrysost. de Saecrd. 
tom. iv. cap. 7. Aster homil. 8. 

DAMASCUS, puran, Domeshech, ^»pM<nui. *1 
sack full of blood; from tn dam, blood, and av 
shack, a sack: similitude of brnming, or of the 
kiss, or of the pot, or of the sack: from nm 
damah, resemblance, &c. [T7ie city in the plain, 
or levels.] 

DAMASCUS, a celebrated city in Syria, which 
was long the capital of a kingdom of Damascus, 
or Aram of Damascus, or Syria of Damascus. 
It was a city in the time of Abraham ; some of 
the ancients say, that patriarch reigned there 
immediately after Damascus its founder, Justin 
36. Scripture says nothing more of this city 
till David’s time ; when Hadad, king of Damas¬ 
cus, sending troops to Hadadezer, king of Zo- 
bah, David defeated both kings, and subdued 
their country, a.m. 2092 ; ante a.d. 1912. Jo¬ 
sephus says, this Hadad was the first who took 
the title of king in this city. 

Toward the end of Solomon’s reign, God stirred 
up Rezin, the son of Eliadah, who restored the 
kingdom of Damascus, and shook off the yoke 
of the Jewish kings. Asa, king of Judah, im¬ 
plored the help of Benhadad, son of Tabrimon, 
king of Damascus, against Baasha, king of 
Israel, and engaged him by subsidies to invade 
his enemy’s territories. After this time the 
kings of Damascus were generally called Benha¬ 
dad : [which perhaps they assumed as a sirname.] 

Jeroboam II. king of Israel, regained the old su¬ 
periority of Israel over the kings of Syria. He 
conquered Damascus and Hamath, the two prin¬ 
cipal cities of Syria: 2 Kings, xiv. 25, &e. but, 
after the death of Jeroboam II. the Syrians re¬ 
established their monarchy. Rezin took upon 
him the title of king of Damascus ; entered into 
a confederacy' with Pekah, usurper of the king¬ 
dom of Israel, and in conjunction with him made 
great havoc in the territories of Jotham and 
Ahaz, kings of Jndah, 2 Kings, xvi. 5, &c. 
Ahaz, being sensible that he was not strong 
enough to resist them, sent to Tiglath-pileser, 
king of Assyria, and desired his assistance. 
This prince, in order to relieve him, invaded the 
42* 


dominions of Rezin, took Damascus, destroyed 
it, killed Rezin, and sent the Syrians his sub¬ 
jects into captivity beyond the Euphrates, ac¬ 
cording to the predictions of the prophets, Isaiah 
and Amos, 2 Kings, xv. 29 ; Isa. vii. 4, 8 ; viii. 
4 ; x. 9 ; xxii. 1, 2, 3 ; Amos i. 3. 

However, after a time, Damascus recovered from 
these misfortunes. We believe, that Sennache¬ 
rib took this city, when he marched against 
Hezekiah, Isa. ix. 9, &c. Holofernes also took 
it, Judith ii. 17. Ezekiel speaks of it as flour¬ 
ishing, chap, xxvii. 18. Jeremiah threatens it 
with the attacks of Nebuchadnezzar, Jerem. 
xxv. 9, 10; xxvii. 8.; xlix. 23, 24. After the 
return from the captivity, Zachary, chap. ix. 1.' 
foretold several calamities which should befall 
it, and which in all probability did befell it, when 
it was conquered by the generals of Alexander 
the Great. The Romans took it about a.m. 
3939, when Pompey made war against Tigranes, 
and sent Metullus and Lselius thither, who seiz¬ 
ed it. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiv. cap. 4. 

Damascus remained under the Roman government 
till it fell into the hands of the Arabians. Obo- 
das, father of Aretas, king of Arabia, whom St. 
Paul mentions, was master of Damascus in the 
reign of Augustus: but was not independent; 
being subject to the Romans, Joseph. Antiq. lib. 
xvi. cap. 15. Aretas, whose officer was gover¬ 
nor at Damascus, when St. Paul came thither, 
quarrelled with the Romans ; and was then at 
war with them. a.d. 37. 

The Arabians call this city Damasch, or Demeschk, 
or Scham, which is also their name for the prov¬ 
ince. They generally believe, that this city de¬ 
rived its name from Damescliek Eliezer, Abra¬ 
ham’s steward ; and that Abraham was its found¬ 
er: Bibl. Orient, p. 282, 772, &c. Yet some 
Arabian historians pretend that it was founded 
and named by Demsehak, son of Canaan, son to 
Ham, and grandson to Noah. 

The Persian geographer says, that the field or plain 
of Damascus, between Libanus and Anti-Uba- 
nus, called by the Arabians, Gantliali, is one of 
the four paradises of the East. In 1 Chron. xviii. 
5, 6. Damascus is called Darmaschtk, puiyn in¬ 
stead of piran Damashek. Damascus was a me¬ 
tropolitan see under the patriarch of Antioch; 
at present the Greek patriarch of Antioch re¬ 
sides there. Notwithstanding all the revolu¬ 
tions which have happened to it, Damascus is 
still one of the most considerable cities in Syria. 

DAMMIM, O’m, or Ephes-dammim, which is of 
blood, or bloody; from on dam: otherwise, that 
keeps silence; from on dum. 

DAN, p, judgment, or the judge; from p dajan, 
or jn dun, to judge. 

DAN, fifth son of Jacob, being his eldest ly Bil- 
hah, Rachel’s handmaid, Gen. ***. 4, 5, 6. 
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Dan had but one son, named Husliim, Gen. xlvi. 
23. notwithstanding which, when the Israelites 
went out of Egypt, this tribe contained 62,700 
men, Numb. i. 38. Jacob blessed Dan in these 
words, tied. xlix. 16, 17. Dan shall judge his 
people as one of the tribes of Israel. Dan shall 
be a serpent by the 7cay , an adder in thepath, that 
biteth the horse's heels, so that his rider shall fall 
backward: meaning.that though this tribe was 
not the most powerful, or the most celebrated in 
Israel, it would, notwithstanding, produce one, 
who should be the prince of his people; which 
prediction was accomplished in Samson, who 
was descended from Dan. 

The tribe of Dan possessed a very fat, and fertile 
soil, between the tribe of Judah east, and the 
country of the Philistines west: but the limits 
of their land were narrow, because it was only 
part of the territories of Judah divided from the 
rest. In what manner they proceeded, and their 
success in enlarging their territories, may be 
seen, Judges, chap, xviii. 

Dan, a town at the northern extremity of Israel, 
in the tribe of Naphtali. From Dan to Beer - 
sheba, denotes the two extremities of the land 
of promise. Dan was the northern city, and 
Beersheba was the southern. Dan was seated 
at the foot of Mount Libunus, on the spring of 
Dan or Jordan. Several authors have thought, 
that the river Jordan, took its name from the 
Hebrew, Jor, a spring, and Dan, a town near its 
source. Euseb. in A«v & Ilieronym. 

in Ezek. xlviii. Philostorg. hist. lib. vii. cap. 3. 
xliii. Sec Jordan. Dan lay four miles from 
Paneas, toward Tyre. Some have confounded 
it with Paneas, because Dan was near that city. 
Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, set up one of his 
golden calves in Dan. 1 Kings, xii. 29. 

DANIEL, ‘nro: judgment of God; from dan, 
and bx el, God: or God is my judge. 

DANIEL, a prophet, descended from the royal 
family of David; he was carried captive to 
Babylon, when very young, in the fourth year 
of Jelioiakim, king of Judah, a.m. 3398; ante 
a»d. 606. He was chosen with his three com¬ 
panions Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, to 
continue in Nebuchadnezzar's court; and he re¬ 
ceived a suitable education, making great prog¬ 
ress in all the sciences of the Chaldeans, but 
declining to pollute himself, by eating provision 
from the king’s table. 

If we may believe the Apocrypha, the first occa¬ 
sion on which Daniel discovered his wisdom, 
was the deliverance of Susanna, Dan. xiii. Apoc. 
See Susanna. Not long after, Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar having dreamed of a large statue, composed 
•f several metals, which was beat to pieces by a 
stone, believing this dream to be prophetical, he 
was very solicitous to have it explained j but 


having lost the recollection of it, he insisted 
that the Magi should not only interpret, but 
should recal it; this being impossible, they 
were condemned to death. Daniel recovered, 
and explained the dream; and was thereupon 
established governor of the province of Baby¬ 
lon, and chief of the Magi. 

Another time Nebuchadnezzar having dreamed of 
a large tree, cut down, yet so that its root re¬ 
mained in the earth, Daniel explained it of the 
king himself, whose fate it prefigured. 

Nebuchadnezzar was succeeded by Evilmerodaeh, 
under whose reign Daniel maintained his credit. 

Belshazzar succeeded Evilmerodaeh. In the reign 
of this prince Daniel had a vision of four beasts, 
which represented the four great empires of—. 
the Chaldeans—the Persians—the Greeks—and 
—the Romans, or rather, the Seleucidse and La- 
gidse, Dan. vii. He foresaw also the persecu¬ 
tions of the Jews under Antiocluis Epiphanes; 
the vengeance of God upon him ; and the vic¬ 
tories of the Maccabees. In the following chap¬ 
ter, Daniel saw in vision a ram and a he goat— 
(the he goat denoted Alexander the Great, and 
the ram denoted Darius Codomannus, the last 
king of Persia)—the ram was overcome; and 
the he goat became irresistibly powerful. The 
prophet describes also the successors of Alex¬ 
ander. 

Belshazzar being killed, that very night wherein 
he had profaned the sacred vessels of God’s tem¬ 
ple, Darius the Mede, his great uncle by the 
mother’s side, succeeded him. Dan. v. 1, Ac. 
a.m. 34*5; ante a.d. 559. This prince promot¬ 
ed Daniel above all his governors, and designed 
to give him the general administration of his 
kingdom; this slate of favour exciting envy in 
the grandees, they engaged the king to make 
an edict, forbidding every man, during a time, 
to solicit any thing from God or man, except 
from the king. Nevertheless, Daniel continued 
his prayers to God regularly three times a day, 
setting his face toward Jerusalem; his enemies, 
glad of this disobedience, informed the king; 
who was obliged to order him to be thrown 
into the lion’s den. The next day early, Da¬ 
rius went thither, and finding Daniel safe, com¬ 
manded him to be taken out; and his accusers, 
with their wives and families, to be thrown to 
the lions. 

Daniel having read in Jeremiah, that seventy 
years would be accomplished in the desolation 
of Jerusalem, he prayed and fasted, to receive 
the explanation of this period of time: after his 
devotion, the angel Gabrfcl appeared to him, 
and revealed something of much greater import¬ 
ance, even the death and sacrifice of the Mes¬ 
siah ; which was to happen after seventy weeks 
of years. 
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In the third year of Cyrus’ reign in Persia, which 
coincides with the first year of Darius at Baby¬ 
lon, Daniel had another remarkable vision, 
wherein the angel Gabriel discovered to him in 
a manner almost as clear as if he had related an 
history, what was to happen in Persia, after Cy¬ 
rus a.m. 3448 ; ante a.d. 556. Dan. x.— viz. 
The coming of Alexander the Great, the over¬ 
throw of the Persian empire, the Greek domin¬ 
ion in Asia, the continued wars between the king¬ 
doms of Syria and Egypt, the persecutions by 
Autiochus Epiphanes, the destruction of this 
persecuting prince, and the victory and happi¬ 
ness of the saints. 

After the death of Darius the Mede, Cyrus as¬ 
cended the throne of the Persians and Medes. 
Daniel continued to enjoy great authority in his 
dominions. 

The reputation of Daniel was so great, even in his 
life-time, that it became a proverb ; Thou art 
wiser than Daniel, says Ezekiel, chap, xxviii. 3. 
ironically to the king of Tyre, and in chap. xiv. 
14,20. God says, Though these three men, Noah, 
Daniel, and Job were in it, they should deliver but 
their own souls by their righteousness. Josephus 
tells us, Antiq. lib. x. cap. 12. that God bestow¬ 
ed many favours on Daniel, and advanced him 
to the rank of the most considerable prophets. 
He enjoyed the good graces of the princes whom 
he served, and the affection of the people, to his 
death ; and his reputation was immortal! For¬ 
merly, some of the Jews shewed an inclination 
to exclude Daniel from among the prophets; but 
their dislike to tbis prophet proceeded from 
he rice only, via. that his predictions were too 
clear and too express for Jesus Christ, and that 
he fixes the time of his coming too precisely. 

It is believed that Daniel died in Chaldea, being 
probably detained there by his great employ¬ 
ments in the Persian empire. St. Epiphanius 
says he died at Babylon; and this sentiment is 
followed by the generality of historians. Others 
think he died at Shuslian, or Susa. Benjamin of 
Tudela relates, that his monument was shown at 
Chuzestan, which is the ancient Susa. Josephus 
says, Antiq. lib. x. cap. ult. that in his time there 
was at Ecbatane, the capital of Media, a tower of 
admirable structure, said to have been built by 
Daniel. Vide Bakis. The kings of Persia 
and Media were buried in it, and the guard of it 
was committed to a priest of Jewish extraction. 

Among Daniel’s writings, some have at all times 
been esteemed canonical; others have been con¬ 
tested. Whatever is written in Hebrew, or 
Chaldee, (for some parts of his works are in 
Chaldee mixed with Hebrew) is generally ac¬ 
knowledged as canonical both by Jews and Christ¬ 
ians. But there has been great opposition to 


those parts which are extant in Greek only. In 
St. Jerom’s time, the Jews were divided; some 
admitted the whole history of Susanna, others re¬ 
jected it; some received one part, and rejected 
another. Josephus has said nothing concerning 
the story of Susanna, nor that of Bel and the 
Dragon. 

The twelve first chapters of Daniel are written 
partly in Hebrew, partly in Chaldee ; the Apoc¬ 
ryphal Daniel is in Greek. He writes Hebrew, 
where he delivers a simple narrative; but he re¬ 
lates in Chaldee, his conversations with the Ma¬ 
gi, also Nebuchadnezzar’s edict, published after 
Daniel had interpreted his dream of the golden 
image. This shews the extreme accuracy of this 
prophet, who relates the very words of those 
persons whom he introduces as speaking. The 
Greek which we have of Daniel, is Theodo- 
tion’s; that of the xxx has been long lost. Vide 
Hieronym. Prsefat. in Dan. 

Porphyry pretended, that the prophecies which we 
receive as Daniel’s, were falsely ascribed to him. 
This celebrated enemy of our religion observed 
so much dearness in these prophecies, that he 
wanted to consider them as histories of past 
events. But, that Daniel lived at Babylon long 
before Antiochus Epiphanes, and there wrote 
the prophecies which go under his name, cannot 
reasonably be contested. 

The chronology of Daniel we dispose thus: 

He was brought to Babylon, - a.m. 3398 
At the age perhaps of twelve years. 

The history of Susanna might happen in - 3401 
Nebuchadnezzar’s dream of a great statue 3402 
That of a great tree cut down to the root 3434 
Nebuchadnezzar became insane in S435 

He reascended the throne in - - 3443 

The same year the history of tlie golden 
statue might happen. 

Daniel had the vision of the four beasts in 

the beginning of Belshazzar’s reign 3446 

That of the ram and the he goat in - - 3448 

The visions of Daniel, chap. ix. x. xi. xii. 
we refer to the beginning of the reign 
of Darius the Mede ... 3449 

The history of Bel and the Dragon to the 

reign of Cyrus, about ... 3468 

The time of Daniel’s death is not known. 

The Rabbins, who are out of humour with Daniel, 
because his prophecies are too evident proofs 
that Jesus Christ is the Messiah, and that the 
time of his coming, who is the desire of all na¬ 
tions, is passed; maintain that Daniel ought not 
to be ranked among the prophets for two reasons; 
first, because he did not live in the Holy Land, 
out of which the spirit of prophecy,- say they, 
does not reside; secondly, because he spent his 
life in a court, in honour and pleasure; veiy 
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diierenlly from the customary modes of life of 
the other prophets. Some add, that he was, 
personally, an eunuch, for which opinion they 
quote the words of Isaiah to Hezekiah; 2 Kings, 
xx, 18. Jlnd of thy sons, shall they take away, 
and they shall be eunuchs, in the palace of the king 
of Babylon. Now the law excludes eunuchs from 
the congregation of the Lord, Deut. xxiii. 1. 

Abenezra, and most of the Rabbins, clear him from 
'this last defect, but the others remain ; and many 
of them place his writings among the Hagiogra- 
pha, as of much less authority than the canoni¬ 
cal scriptures. They add another spiteful re¬ 
mark against this prophet: that while Shadrach, 
Meshech, and Abednego resisted the impious or¬ 
ders of the king of Babylon, and were thrown 
into the fiery furnace, Daniel went into Egypt; 
what to do ? to look for hogs, which he convey¬ 
ed by stealth out of the country, [i. e. he might 
conduct an Egyptian caravan of Gentiles; by the 
Rabbins called hogs~or, he might be employed 
in the service of his prince, in that, or in some 
other province of his empire.] 

Some have believed that Daniel accompanied Ezra 
into Judea ; and the eastern people declare, that 
he was sent back thither by Baliaman, the son 
of Asfendias, king of Persia. They add, that he 
returned to Persia, and died at Susa. 

Others arc of opinion, that be dwelt at Babylon or 
Susa, and never returned to Judea: his great 
age, his employments, and the necessity of his 
protection to his brethren in their captivity, 
might probably excuse him: a very great pro¬ 
portion of the Jewish nation did not think it con¬ 
venient to leave Chaldea, where they had long 
lived in repose. 

II. Daniel, son of David and Abigail, 1 Citron, 
iii. 1. See Abigail. 

III. Daniel, of Ithamar’s family, returned from 
Babylon, Ezra viii. 2. 

DANNAH, mi, ptrvx , judgment, or the judge; 
from dan. The lxx read Henna, i for i. 

DANNAH, a town in Judab, Josh. xv. 49. 

DAPHNE, A«'<pv»), a laurel, 

DAPHNE. Josephus speaks of a fountain Daphne, 
which increased the waters of Jordan. St. Jerom 
and the Chaldee read likewise the fountain of 
Daphne, Numb, xxxiv. ll. the Hebrew reads 
only the fountain. 

II. Daphne, a grove, or suburb, near Antioch, the 
capital of Syria; about forty furlongs, or a league 
and a half distant from it. This grove was cel¬ 
ebrated for its fine water, its wood, and its tem¬ 
ple, which was a sanctuary: the high-priest 
Onias III. retired to this place of refuge j but 
was prevailed on to quit it ; and was massacred, 
2 Mace. iv. 33. a.m. 3834 ; ante a.d. 170. 


The oracle of Daphne, as Sozomen, Theodoret, 
and St. John Chrysostom tell us, was silent in 
the reign of the emperor Julian; moreover, his 
brother Gallus, a Christian, resolving to purge 
this place of superstition, ordered the body of 
St. Babylas, who had been bishop of this citv, 
and suffered martyrdom there an hundred years 
before, under the emperor Decius, to be removed 
from Antioch to Daphne ; from which time, the 
devil, as had been expected, ceased to deliver 
oracles in this place. But Julian designing to 
make war against the Persians, some time after¬ 
ward came to Daphne, to consult the oracle; he 
sacrificed a great number of victims, but all the 
answer he received from the oracle, was, that 
the presence of Babylas made it impossible to 
utter any thing. The emperor, in great passion, 
commanded the body of this holy bishop to be 
removed elsewhere; but the lightning fell upon 
the temple of Apollo, reduced the altar and statue 
to ashes, and ruined almost the whole edifice. 
The churches of St. Michael and St. Euphemius 
were afterward built at Daphne, by direction of 
the emperor Zeno. 

DARA, yn, generation, or house of the 

shepherd, or of the companion; from in dor or 
dur, generation, or house, and njn rohe, a com¬ 
panion or shepherd: otherwise, race of wicked¬ 
ness ; from yn rah. 

DARA, son of Zerah, of Judah, 1 Citron, ii. 6. 

DARCMOONIM, duumii, Ezra ii. 69. Nehemiah 
vii. 70, 71, 72. this word is generally translated 
drachms; which was a coin current among the 
Greeks, worth about seven pence. Vide Adar- 
conim. An Hebrew drachm, in the opinion of 
Dr. Prideaux, is nine pence. The Attic drachm, 
he supposes, might be equivalent in value to the 
Hebrew in Judea; what is w anted in weight be¬ 
ing made up in fineness, and in its ready cur¬ 
rency in all countries. See Prideaux’s Connec¬ 
tion, &c, vol. i. prefaee. 

DARD A, jm-j, generation, or habitation ofknowl- 
edge; from in dur or dor, to dwell, or beget, and 
jn 'jadah, knowledge, 

DARDA, an eminent musieian, a Levite, son of 
Mahol, famous for his wisdom. 1 Kings, iv. 31. 

DARIUS, ®rn, he that inquires and informs him¬ 
self; from ern darash. 

I. DARIUS. There are several princes of this 
name in history: we shall confine ourselves to 
four only, who are noticed in Seripture. 

DARIUS the Mede, spoken of in Daniel, chap. v. 
St; ix. 1} xi. 1, &e. son of Astyages, king of the 
Medes, and brother to Mandane, mother of Cy¬ 
rus, and Amyit the mother of Evilmcrodaeli, and 
grandmother to Belshazzar: thus Darius the 
Mede, was uncle by the mother’s side to Evil- 
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merodach and to Cyrus. The Hebrew generally 
calls him Dariavesch or Darius. The ixx call 
him Artaxerxes, Dan. Yii. but, in chap. xiii. 65. 
they call him Astyages. Xenophon throughout 
speaks of him under the name of Cyaxares. He 
succeeded Belshazzar, king of Babylon, his 
nephew’s son, his sister’s grandson, a.m. 3442 ; 
ante a.d. 554. Daniel does not acquaint us of 
any previous war between them ; but the proph¬ 
ets Isaiah and Jeremiah supply this deficiency ; 
whether they mean the wars between Darius 
the Mede and the Babylonians, or that which 
Cyrus declared against them. Isa. xiii. xiv. 
xlv. xlvi. xlvii. Jer. 1. li. 

Dariqs having acquired the throne of Babylon, ap¬ 
pointed an hundred and twenty of the principal 
lords in his kingdom to govern the different 
provinces of his dominions, Dan. vi. 1, 2. Over 
these he set three, whereof Daniel was one, to 
whom they were to be accountable. By this 
Darius, Daniel was exposed in the lion’s den. 
Vide Daniei. 

Darius the Mede died at Babylon about a.m. 3456; 
ante a.d. 541. He was succeeded by Cyrus. 

II. Darius the Mede. See Cyaxares. 

III. Darius, son of Hystaspes, was one of the 
seven who killed the impostor Smerdis, and the 
Magi, who had usurped the kingdom of Persia. 
These conspirators agreed among themselves, 
that he should be acknowledged as king, whose 
horse first saluted the rising sun with his neigh¬ 
ing. Being informed of this, the groom of Da¬ 
rius, the evening before they were to meet for 
this purpose, carried his master’s horse with a 
mare for his paramour, to the place of rendez¬ 
vous. The next morning the seven conspirators 
met there, at sunrise. Darius’ horse enlivened 
with what had lately passed there, began to 
neigh: whereupon the six lords, his competitors, 
dismounted, and prostrating themselves, invested 
him with the royal authority: Justin, lib. iii. 
Herodot. lib. iii. a.m. 3488 ; ante a.d. 521. 

Darius married first, Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus. 
Herodotus, lib. vii. cap. 3. says, he had four sons 
by her, and that for a long time she had a great 
share in the government; for whieh reason it is 
thought she was not Yashti, who was soon di¬ 
vorced by this prince. He married besides, 
Aristone, for whom he had a particular tender¬ 
ness, and to whom he erected a statue of ham¬ 
mered gold, Herodot. lib. vii. cap. 69. She has 
been thought to be the same as Esther. He mar¬ 
ried likewise the princess Parmis, daughter to 
Smerdis, son of Cyrus ; and Phedima, daughter 
of Othancs ; and Phralagunc, the only daughter 
of Atarues, brother to Darius. One of these was 
probably the Vashti of the book of Esther. Es¬ 
ther became his wife, about a.m. 3383 ; ante 
a.d. 514. 

In the second year of this prince’s reign, a.m. 
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3385, the Jews encouraged by the exhortations 
of Haggai and Zachary, resumed the rebuilding 
of the temple, which had been suspended since 
the time of Cyrus. Their enemies informed Da¬ 
rius, who permitted them to complete it, Ezra 
vi. 12,14. Haman, son of Hammedatha, desir¬ 
ing the death of the Jews, Darius at first con¬ 
sented, but afterward understanding the injus¬ 
tice of his request, he ordered Haman to be 
hanged upon the gallows which he had prepared 
for Mordecai, a.m. 3496. 

This prince recovered Babylon after a siege of twen¬ 
ty months. This city, which had been formerly 
the capital of the East, revolted from Persia, 
taking advantage of the revolutions there, first 
at the death of Cambyses, afterward on the 
massacre of the Magi. The Babylonians em¬ 
ployed four years in preparations, and when they 
thought their city furnished with provisions for 
several years, they raised the standard of rebel¬ 
lion : Herodot. lib. iii. Justin, lib. i. cap. 10. 
Polyten. lib. vii. 

Darius levied an army in great haste, and besieged 
Babylon. The Babylonians shut themselves up 
within their walls, whose height and thickness 
secured them from assault; and as they had 
nothing to fear but famine, they assembled the 
women and children, and strangled them, each 
reserving only his most beloved wife, and one 
servant. Thus the words-of Isaiah were verified, 
chap, xlvii. 7, 8, 9. Thou saidst, 0 Babylon, I 
shall be always mistress ; and thou hast consid¬ 
ered carefully what was to befall thee in the end. 
Hear now, 0 delicious city, thou that dwellest 
without fear, and sayest in thine heart; 1 am, 
and no other is like me: I shall not be a widow, 
nor shall I experience any loss of children ; these 
two evils shall fall suddenly upon thee in one 
day, both widowhood, and loss of children, &c. 

Some believe, that the Jews were either expelled 
by the Babylonians, as being too mueh in the in¬ 
terest of king Darius ; or that they quitted that 
city, when they saw the people determined to 
rebel, in obedienee to what the prophets liatf fre- 
quently admonished them. Go forth from Baby¬ 
lon, said Isaiah, xlviii. 20. Jlee from the Chal¬ 
deans. Jeremiah says, 1. 8. remove out of the 
midst of Babylon, and go forth out of the land 
of the Chaldeans ; for lo, I will raise and cause 
to come up against Babylon, an assembly of 
great nations from the north country, who shall 
take it, and Chaldea shall be a spoil - Also, chap, 
li. 6, 7, 8, 9. Flee out of the midst of Babylon, 
and deliver every man his soul; be not cut off in 
her iniquity : for this is the time of the Lord's 
vengeance. Babylon hath been a golden cup m 
the Lord’s hand, that made all the earth drunken ; 
the nations hare drunken of her tcine, therefore 
the nations are mad ; she is suddenly fallen and 
destroyed, &c. Lastly, Zachary almost at the 
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same time, i. e. about the fifth year of Darius 
says, Flee from the land of the north ; deliver 
thyself, 0 Sion, that dwellest with the daughter 
of Babylon : Zach. ii. 6, 7. 

Darius, son of Hystaspes, lay twenty months be¬ 
fore Babylon, without making any considerable 
progress. Zopyrus, one of Darius’ generals, 
got possession of it by stratagem. 

Darius ordered the hundred gates of brass to be 
taken away, according to Jeremiah’s prediction, 
chap. li. 58. Thus sailh the Lord, the broad 
walls of Babylon shall be utterly broken, and her 
high gates shall be burnt with fire, and the people 
shall labour in vain. This is related in Hero¬ 
dotus, lib. iii. Darius pulled down the walls of 
Babylon from two hundred cubits in height to 
fifty, and carried off all the gates, which Cyrus, 
when he took the city, had not done. He com¬ 
manded three thousand of the most mutinous to 
be crucified ; but pardoned the rest: and to pre¬ 
vent Babylon from continuing a desert, he 
brought fifty thousand women from neighbour¬ 
ing provinces to supply the place of those who 
had been massacred. 

This prince, who favoured the Jews, had married 
Esther, had advanced Mordecai, and who con¬ 
sequently must have had some knowledge of the 
true God, toward the end of his life patronized 
the errors of the Magi, who were worshippers 
of fire. Zoroaster coming to his court at Susa, 
so effectually insinuated himself and his opin¬ 
ions, that Dariu9 embraced them; with his 
courtiers and nobility: and this continued the 
prevailing religion in Persia, till the establish¬ 
ment of Mahometism. Hyde Relig. vet. Per- 
saruin, cap. 24, 25, 26. 

Zoroaster attempted afterward to engage 'Argasp, 
king of the oriental Scythians, a zealous Sa- 
bian, to embrace his religion, by Darius’ au¬ 
thority. 

The Scythian king, enraged at the design of im¬ 
posing arbitrarily on him, in a matter of this 
nature, invaded Bactria, beat the troops of Da¬ 
rius, killed Zoroaster, with his priests, to the 
number of fourscore, and demolished hi9 tem¬ 
ples. Darius attacked the Scythians before 
they could retreat, made a great slaughter of 
them, drove them out of the country, and re¬ 
built the temples, particularly that of Balch, 
which was, as it were, the metropolis of the 
Magian religion. Darius restored it with ex¬ 
traordinary grandeur and magnificence, and out 
of gratitude it was called afterward, The Tem¬ 
ple of Darius Hystaspes. He is said to have 
assumed the title of Master of the Magians, 
and to have required that this title should be 
engraven on his tomb. Porphyr. de abstinentia. 
Vide Esther. 

IY. Darius Codomanrtjs, was of the royal fam¬ 
ily of Persia, but very remote from the crown, 
and in a low condition, when Bagoas the eunuch, 


who had procured the destruction of two kings, 
Ochus and Arses, placed him on the throne. 
Diodor. Sic. lib. xvii. His true name was Codo- 
man, he did not take that of Darius till he was 
king. He was descended from Darius Nothus, 
whose son Ostanes was father to Arsamcs, who 
begat Codomannus. He was at first no more than 
Astande, courier, or at best post-ma9ter-general 
to the emperor Ochus: (says Plutarch, de for- 
tuna Mexand. & in vita ejusdem.) But one day 
when he was at this prince’s army, one of their 
enemies challenged the bravest of the Persians. 
Codomannus offered himself for the combat, 
overcame the challenger, and was made gover¬ 
nor of Armenia. From hence Bagoas placed 
him on the throne of Persia. Diodor. lib. xvii. 
Justin, lib. x. cap. 3. 

Bagoas soon perceived, that Darius was not dispos¬ 
ed to leave the government to him, and be con¬ 
tent with tlic bare title of king: he resolved 
therefore to get rid of him by poison. But Da¬ 
rius having intelligence of his design, obliged 
him to drink it off himself, and thereby secured 
the quiet possession of the crown: Diodor. lib. 
xvii. History represents Darius as one of the 
handsomest, best made men, in the Persian em¬ 
pire ; and at the same time the bravest, most 
generous, most gentle, and most merciful. 

Alexander the Great being chosen by Greece to com¬ 
mand the army marching against the Persians, he 
entered Asia at the head of 30,000 foot and 5000 
horse, and engaging Darius at the passage of 
the Granicus, whose army was five times more 
numerous than his, he obtained a signal victory 
over him: he defeated him a second time at lssus. 
Darius three several times made proposals of 
peace to him: but seeing there were no hopes of 
it, he levied a new army (200,000,) which he led 
toward Nineveh. Thither Alexander followed 
him; the battle between them was fought near 
a little village called Gangamales; Darius was 
beat; and fled toward Media, in hopes of raising 
another army. 

At Eebatane, the capital of Media, he gathered the 
broken remains of his forces, and some new 
levies. Alexander having wintered at Babylon 
and Persepolis, took the field in search of Darius, 
who quitted Eebatane, designing to retreat into 
Bactria; but he changed his resolution, stopt 
short, and determined to hazard a battle, though 
his army at this time consisted only of40,000 men. 
'While preparing for this conflict, Bessus, gov¬ 
ernor of Bactria, and Narbazanes, a grandee of 
Persia, seized Darius, loaded him with chains, 
forced him into a covered chariot, and fled, car¬ 
rying him with them toward Bactria, purposing, 
if Alexander pursued them, to purchase their 
peace by delivering him up; if not, to kill him, 
seize the crown, and renew the war. 

Eight days after their departure, Alexander arrived 
at Eebatane, and set out in pursuit of them, which 
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lie continued for eleven days; at last he stopt 
at Rages in Media, despairing to overtake Da¬ 
rius : from thence he went into Parthia, where 
he learned what had happened to that unfortu¬ 
nate prinee. After a precipitate march of 
many days he at length overtook the traitors, 
who seeing themselves pressed, endeavoured to 
compel Darius to get on horseback, and save 
himself with them; but he refusing, they stab¬ 
bed him in several places, and left him expiring 
in his chariot. He was dead when Alexander 
came up, who could not forbear weeping at so 
sad a spectacle. He covered Darius with his 
own cloak, and sent him to Sisygambis his wife, 
that she might bury him in the tombs of the 
kings of Persia. 

Thus were verified the prophecies of Daniel, chap, 
viii. who had foretold the destruction of the 
Persian monarchy, under the idea of a ram, 
butting with its horns westward, northward, 
and southward; nothing could resist him : but 
a goat which had a very large horn between 
his eyes, (i. e. Alexander the Great) coming 
from the west, overrun the world without touch¬ 
ing the earth; springing forward with impet¬ 
uosity, lie ran against the ram with all his 
force, attacked him with fury, struck him, broke 
his two horns, and trampled him under foot, 
without any one’s being able to rescue the ram. 
Nothing can be added to the clearness of these 
prophecies. 

Darius reigned but six years, from a.m. 3668 to 
3674; ante a.d. 330. 

DARKNESS. Obscurity. Darkness was on the 
jra.ee of the deep, Gen. i. i. e. chaos was immersed 
in thick darkness, because light was withheld 
from it. The most terrible darkness was that 
brought on Egypt as a plague; it was so thick 
as to be, as it were, palpable; so horrible, that 
no one durst stir out of bis plaee; and so last¬ 
ing, that it endured three days and three nights, 
Exod. x. 21, 22; Wisd. xvii. 1, 3, 4, &c. 

The darkness at our Saviour's death, began at the 
sixth hour, i. e. noon; and ended at the third 
hour, i. e. three o’clock in the afternoon. Thus 
it lasted almost the whole time of our Saviour’s 
being on the cross; compare Matthew xxvii. 45. 
with John xix. 14. and Mark xv. 25. Origen, 
Maldonatus, Erasmus, Vatablus, and others 
were of opinion, that this darkness covered Ju¬ 
dea only, which is sometimes expressed by the 
whole earth; i. e. land, or country. Chrysostom, 
Euthymius, Theophylact, Ac. thought it extend¬ 
ed over a hemisphere. Origen says, it was caused 
by a thick mist, which precluded the sight of the 
sun. N. B. The moon being at full, a Batumi 
eclipse of the sun was impossible. Some have 
you. i. 43 
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thonght it was occasioned by a comet, which 
might be the fact; and is far from incredible. 

Julius Africanus, Eusebius, and Jerom, in their 
several chronicles, refer that eclipse of the sun 
which Phlegon mentions, to our Saviours death. 
That author says, it was the greatest eclipse ever 
seen, since at noon day the stars were discernible 
in the heavens. It happened in the fourth year 
of the 102 Olympiad, which is that of Jesus 
Christ’s death. Tertullian, Apolog. cap. 21. re¬ 
fers the Heathen to their public archives for an 
account of that darkness w hich happened at noon 
on the day of Jesus Christ’s death. The author 
called Dionysius the Areopagite says, Ep. 7. ad 
Polycarp, that being in Egypt, and seeing the 
eclipse at that time, against all the rules of as¬ 
tronomy, Allophanes, who then studied with 
him, cried out. These, my dear Dionysius, are 
supernatural and divine changes. Suidas, in 
Dionys. makes Dionysius himself say on thin 
occasion: God either suffers, or compassionates 
one who is suffering. 

DARKNESS, is sometimes put for death: Jobx. 
22. Ps. evii. 10. Hie land of darkness, the grave. 

II. Darkness denotes misfortunes and calamities. 
A day of darkness, Estb. xi. 8. an unhappy day.. 
Let that day be darkness, let darkness stain it. 
Job iii. 4, 5. let it be reckoned among the unfor¬ 
tunate days. I am encompassed with darkness. 
I will cover the heavens with darkness. The sun 
shall be turned into darkness, and the moon into 
blood, &c. These expressions signify very great 
calamities, personal and political. 

HI. Dabkness, in a moral sense, denotes sin. 
The children of light, in opposition to the chil¬ 
dren of darkness. The righteous in opposition 
to the wicked. Ye were once darkness, but now 
are ye light, Ephes. v. 8, 11 . God hath called 
us out of darkness, &e. 1 Pet. ii. 9. from idol¬ 
atry, &c. to Christianity. 

IV. Darkness, the kingdom of Satan, the angel 
of darkness, 2 Cor. xi. 14. The ivorks of dark¬ 
ness, works of the devil, sin, infamous actions. 

DARKON, ppn, purchase of generation, or of 
habitation; from rop kanah, to buy, to possess, 
and in dor, or dur, generation, or habitation: 
according to the Syriac, a dragon. 

DARKON, a Jew, who returned from Babylon, 
Nehem. vii. 58. 

DAROMA, Daroin, in Hebrew the south. Euse¬ 
bius and Jerom frequently use this word to de¬ 
note the south of Judah. The district of Da- 
roina from north to south extends from the city 
of Eleutheropolis, toward Arabia Petrea about 
twenty miles; and from east to west from the 
Dead Sea to Gcrara aud Beersheba. See 
Reland. Falsest, lib. i. cap. 32. p. 185, 186. 
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OATH AN, |m, laws or rites; from m dalh. 

DATHAN, son of Eliab, one who conspired with 
Korah, Abirain, and On, against Moses and 
Aaron. Dathan and his accomplices were swal¬ 
lowed up in an earthquake. Numb. xvi. 1 —31. 
Psalm cv. 17. About a.m. 2552 ; ante a.d. 1452. 

DATHEMA, A*6eu«, or Aiafisux, preparation of 
the law; from m dath, a law, and run manah, 
preparation; otherwise, present, or gift of the 
law ; front run manach, or mincha, a present. 

DATHEMA, or Dathman, a fortress in the land 
of Gilead, whither the Jews beyond Jordan re¬ 
tired, and maintained themselves against Timo- 
thcus, till Judas Maccabeus came to their re¬ 
lief. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xii. cap. 11. See the 
history, Mace. v. 9. The true situation of this 
fortress is not known to us. 

DAYID, rn, well beloved, dear; from m dud, 
to love, to cherish. 

DAVID, son of Jesse, of the tribe of Judah, and 
town of Bethlehem. After the rejection of 
Saul, the first king of Israel, as to the descent 
of the crown in his family, the Lord sent Sam¬ 
uel to Bethlehem, to anoint a son of Jesse as 
the future king. Samuel coming to Jesse, Jes¬ 
se produced his seven sons one after another; 
hut he who was to reign was not among them. 
David therefore was sent for, who was about 
fifteen years of age, and Samuel conferred on 
him an unction in the midst of his brethren. 
After which, David returned to his ordinary oc¬ 
cupation, of feeding his father’s flocks. We fix 
the birth of David to a.m. 2919, and his anoint¬ 
ing by Samuel to 2954 ; ante a.d. 1066. 1 Sam. 
xvi. 15,16. 

Some time after, Saul falling into a dismal state of 
melancholy, was advised to send for David, who 
by playing on some musical instrument, might re¬ 
lieve him. David was characterized as a mighty 
valiant man, and a man of war, and prudent in 
matters, and a comely person, and the Lord was 
with him. David therefore must have acquired 
this reputation between the age of fifteen, when 
he was anointed, and two or three and twenty, 
his age at this time. David acquitted himself 
so well before Saul, that the king appointed him 
his armour-bearer: [an office perhaps somewhat 
like our uid-du-camp to the king, but probably 
of no great advantage except when in actual ser- 
v ice : probably Saul had several such honorary 
officers.] David returned to his father’s house, 
when Saul grew better. Some years after, the 
Philistines encamped at Azekah and Shocoli. 
Goliath, a giant in their army, of extraordinary 
strength, insulted Israel by a challenge. In the 
year a.m. 3912 ; ante a.d. 1062. David was 
then two or three and twenty. 

At this time, Jesse sent David to the camp, where 


he had three sons, to inquire after their welfare. 
David, hearing how this giant had defied Israel, 
declared he would encounter him. This decla¬ 
ration being reported to the king, he sent for him, 
and told him, he was too young to attack such a 
man. But David answered, by relating instances 
of his success against wild beasts : and as such 
he regarded this giant. 

Saul admiring David’s courage, would have accou¬ 
tred him in his own armour: but David declined 
it as too heavy, and impeding his free motion. 
But with his sling and five well chosen stones he 
marched against Goliath, who, advancing and 
observing him to be a youth of a beautiful and 
fresh complexion, despised him. David, undis¬ 
mayed, slung a stone at him, which struck him 
in the middle of his forehead so violently, that he 
fell on the ground: David ran immediately upon 
him, drew Goliath’s sword, and cut off his head. 
The Philistines seeing their hero killed, fled, and 
were pursued by the Hebrews. 

When Saul saw David coming against this Philis¬ 
tine, he inquired of Abner who he was l Abner 
answered, he did not know. This appears very 
strange, considering that Saul had seen David 
in his own house, where he played before him 
on bis harp, and had appointed him armour- 
bearer. Either David’s face, voice, and air, 
must have been changed since that time, or 
Saul, during his gloomy insanity, had acquired 
false ideas of David’s person: or after his recov¬ 
ery he had forgot him. [It does not appear that 
David had ever been a regular attendant on the 
person of Saul: nor whether he often played be¬ 
fore Saul: nor under what circumstances of 
dress and place, &c. Was Saul like insane per¬ 
sons among us kept private in some dark apart¬ 
ment ? Did David play in a separate apartment, 
Ac. Any of these ideas answer this difficulty. It 
does not appear that even Jonathan had seen 
David, at least not familiarly before.] Abner 
presented David to the king, with the head and 
sword of Goliath in his hands. From this in¬ 
stant, Jonathan, son of Saul, conceived a great 
affection for David, which continued ever after. 

When Saul and David returned from this expedi¬ 
tion, the women of Israel met them, singing, 
‘ Saul has killed his thousands, and David his ten 
thousands;’ which so enraged Saul against Da¬ 
vid, that from this time he looked on him with 
an evil eye: yet he kept him about his person, 
and gave him the command of some troops ; but 
refused to give him his daughter in marriage, 
though he had promised her to the man who 
should kill Goliath, l Sam. xvii. 25. 

The next day Saul being returned home, his dis¬ 
temper seized him, and David played on the 
harp before him. Saul had a spear in his hand. 
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with which he attempted twice to kill David, 
but he avoided the blow: which increased Saul’s 
aversion to him. 

Michal, Saul’s second daughter, entertaining kind 
thoughts of David; her father, pleased at this 
information, caused it to hinted to him, that to 
merit the honour of becoming the king’s son-in- 
law, he required no great gifts, dowry, or pres¬ 
ents, but an hundred foreskins of the Philistines: 
his design in this was, to have David fall by 
their hands. David, with his people, killed two 
hundred Philistines, and brought their foreskins 
to the king. Saul therefore could no longer re¬ 
fuse him his daughter; but he did not lay aside 
the intention of his destruction. His distemper 
again possessing Saul, David again played on 
the harp before him ; the king endeavoured to 
pierce him with his lance, darting it at him, but 
he avoided the blow, and fled, 1 Sam. xix. a.m. 
2944 ; ante a.d. 1060. 

David having thus repeatedly escaped from Saul’s 
malice, went to Samuel at Ramah, and related 
what had passed; and they went together to 
Naioth. David not thinking himself secure at 
Naioth, secretly visited Jonathan, who encour¬ 
aged him; and promised to discover Saul’s real 
disposition, distinct from his disease, toward him. 
This proving to be altogether inimical to David, 
the two friends renewed protestations of perpet¬ 
ual friendship; and David retired to the high- 
priest Abimelech at Nob, to whom he pretended, 
that the king had sent him off in haste, 1 Sam. 
xxi. Abimelech gave him Goliath’s sword, which 
was deposited in the tabernacle, and some of the 
shew-bread, taken the day before from the gold¬ 
en table. 

David believing himself not safe in Saul’s territo¬ 
ries, retired to Achish king of Gath, but being 
there soon known, he was preserved, either by 
counterfeiting madness, as some think; or by a 
real epilepsy, as others suppose. From hence 
he went to Adullam, where his relations and 
others resorted to him, so that he was at the 
head of about four hundred men. The prophet 
Gad advised his return into the land of Judah, 
where Abiathar the priest joined him, bring¬ 
ing the priestly ornaments. The Philistines hav¬ 
ing invaded the threshing floors of Keilah, David 
speedily dispersed them. Saul understanding 
that David was at Keilah, marched against him; 
but David retreated to the desert of Maon: Saul 
pursued him; but on information at this moment, 
that the Philistines had invaded the land, he de¬ 
sisted from his pursuit. 

David being delivered from this danger, retired to 
the wilderness of Engedi, whither Saul soon 
followed liim with 3000 men : but going into a 
43* 


eave on some natural necessity, David, who lay 
there concealed with his people, cut off the skirt 
of his robe, without his perceiving it, and suffer¬ 
ed him to go out without injury. When Saul 
was got to some distance, David went out, cried 
after him, remonstrated his innocence, and shew- - 
ed the skirt of Saul’s robe. Saul, touched with 
what he said, shed tears, and acknowledged 
David’s integrity: but made him swear not to 
exterminate his family, when he should be ad¬ 
vanced to the throne: 1 Sam. xxiv. a.m. 2946, 
ante a.d. 1058. 

David in the wilderness of Maon, protected the 
flocks of Nabal, not only from his own people, 
but from the thievish tribes of wandering Arabs, 
who seize as prey all they can find: for this 
service he solicited a present from Nabal, but 
meeting a denial, his anger prompted him to de¬ 
stroy him, and his family. With this resolution 
he set forward; but Abigail, Nabal's wife, made 
David presents, and stopt his indignation; for 
which David was very thankful to God. Nabal 
died, and David married Abigail. 

The Ziphites knowing that David lay concealed in 
the hill of Hachilah, informed Saul, who march¬ 
ed with 3000 men against him: 1 Sam. xxvi. 
But David by night getting into Saul’s tent, 
took Ills spear, and cruise of water, and went 
away, without discovery. When on the other 
side of the hill, he called to Abner, and repri¬ 
manded him as a bad sentinel, but told him the 
king was safe. 

After this, Achish, king of Gath, 1 Sam. xxvii. 
gave David Ziklag for an habitation ; from 
whence he made several excursions ou the Amal- 
ekites, and on the people of Geshur and Gezri; 
killing all he fought with, to prevent any dis¬ 
covery where he had been: but he brought all 
the cattle to Achish, reporting that they were 
from the south of Judah, Ac. Achish made no 
scruple of carrying David w ith him to war against 
Saul: but the other princes of the Philistines 
prevailed with Achish to dismiss him, a dismis¬ 
sion very agreeable to David, a.m. 2949 ; ante 
a.d. 1055. 1 Sam. xxviii. xxix. 

David returning to Ziklag, after a march of three 
days, discovered that the Amalekites in revenge 
of his incursions, during his absence, had pil¬ 
laged it, burned it, and carried off all the prop¬ 
erty and all the persons. David and his people 
pursued them, attacked them, cut them in pieces, 
and recovered all their booty. 

In the battle fought by the Philistines and Hebrews, 
on mount Gilhoa, Saul w as overpowered, and slain 
in the engagement with Jonathan his son: 1 Sam. 
xxxi. Three days after, an Amalekite brought 
the news to David, boasted that he had assisted 
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Saul in despatching himself, and presented 
him Saul’s diadem and bracelet. David and all 
his people lamented the death of Saul, and the 
defeat of Israel. David composed a mournful 
song in honour of Saul and Jonathan; and or¬ 
dered this Amalekitc to be slain, who boasted 
that lie had laid hands on the Lord’s anointed. 

David by God’s direction advanced to Hebron, 
where the tribe of Judah acknowledged him as 
their king, 2 Sam. ii. Ishbosheth, son of Saul, 
reigned at Mahanaim beyond Jordan, over the 
other tribes. Ishbosheth having reprimanded 
Abner, his general, he visited David, and prom¬ 
ised to make him master of all Israel; but was 
treacherously killed by Joab, at the gate of He¬ 
bron. David was extremely displeased with this 
action, but Joab had so much influence over the 
soldiers, that he could not avenge it; but content¬ 
ed liimself with declaring publicly his detestation 
of it, and with making a magnificent funeral for 
Abner, a.m. 2956, ante a.d. 1048. 

Ishbosheth being assassinated soon after, David 
punished the murderers, and was proclaimed king 
over all Israel. He expelled the Jebusites from 
Jerusalem, and there settled his residence. The 
Philistines came twice and encamped near Jeru¬ 
salem ; but w ere defeated by him. Some years 
after, he removed the ark of the Lord from Kir- 
jatli-jearim to Jerusalem, but on the death of 
Uzzah, David left it near the eity in the house 
of Obed-cdom: but be brought it soon after to 
his own palace. Michal rallied him for dancing, 
as she thought, in an indecent manner before 
it, but David reproved her with equal humility 
and zeal. 

David enjoying peace, formed the design of build¬ 
ing a temple to the Lord; the prophet Nathan 
applauded his intention: but the night following,. 
God discovered to this prophet, that this honour 
was reserved for David’s son; because David 
had shed blood. Nevertheless, David prepared 
gold, silver, copper, iron, and wood, for that 
edifice. 

After this, David fought the Philistines, 2 Sam. viii. 
and freed Israel from these enemies; also from 
the Moabites, whom he treated with a severity, 
for which we are not well acquainted with the 
motives, nor indeed with the circumstances. He 
subdued likewise all Syria; made an expedition 
ns far as the Euphrates, and conquered the east¬ 
ern Edomites in the valley of Salt. 

Naliash king of the Ammonites being dead, David 
sent compliments of condolence to his son and 
successor. But the great men about that king, 
persuaded him. that David sent them as spies to 
observe his forces, designing war against him. 
The credulous young prince affronted the am¬ 


bassadors, and David sent Joab his general, 
against Nah ash, by whom the Ammonites were 
routed, together with the Syrians. The next 
year, a.m. 2968, ante a.d. 1037, David marched 
in person against the Ammonites, who had re¬ 
ceived succours from the Syrians beyond the 
Euphrates: these were entirely dispersed : but 
David the year following resolved to subdue 
Rabbah, the capita) of the Ammonites. He sent 
Joab with the army while he continued at Je¬ 
rusalem. 

David rising one day from his bed after reposing at 
noon, and walking on his terrace, saw Bathsheba 
bathing herself in a place belonging to her house: 
she was the wife of Uriah the Ilittlte, at that 
time with Joab, 2 Sam. xi. David sent for her, 
and lay with her; shortly after she sent intelli¬ 
gence, that she was with child: to conceal his 
crime, and secure her honour, he sent for Uriah, 
and persuaded him to pass the night at home 
with his wife; but he not complying, David sent 
him with letters to Joab, commanding him so to 
manage, that Uriah might be killed by the Am¬ 
monites : these orders were executed. When 
David was informed of this, he married Bath¬ 
sheba, and took her home. This misdeed was 
extremely displeasing to God : all Israel was 
scandalized at it; and the very strangers took 
occasion of blaspheming the name of the Lord, 
2 Sam. xii. 14. 

Nathan, by God’s appointment, visited David, and 
under a parable of a rich man, who had taken 
from a poor man, the only ewe-lamb he had, 
obliged David to condemn himself, 2 Sam. xii. 
Nathan foretold that his house should be filled 
with blood, and his wives abused in the sight of 
the world, as a punishment for his crime: and 
that the child horn of this adultery should die: 
as it did accordingly, a few days after, a.m. 2971; 
ante a.d. 1033. 

Joab having reduced Rabbah to extremities, invited 
David to come and take it: David went, took 
the city and plundered it; ordering the people 
to be subjected to the most eruel labours. This 
was probably before he was brought to repent¬ 
ance on account of his criminal connection with 
Bathsheba. 

As the beginning of his predicted punishment, 
Amnon having ravished Tamar, was slain by 
Absalom, Absalom fled, but after two years, was 
brought back by Joab’s management; neverthe¬ 
less, he soon abused his father’s indulgence, and 
aspired to the royal dignity; a.m. 2980, ante a.d. 
1024. He went to Hebron with a company 
of people, and there was acknowledged king. 
David fled from Jerusalem designing to go be¬ 
yond Jordan; Hushai the Arebite intended to 
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accompany him ; but David told him he would 
be more serviceable in the city, by pretending to 
adhere to Absalom, and by defeating tbe coun¬ 
sels of Ahitophel. 

David had scarce passed mount Olivet, when Ziba 
tbe servant of JVlephibosheth, a son of Saul, met 
him, with a couple of asses loaded with provisions, 
which he presented to the king, 2 Sam. xvi. 
David asked, why Mcphiboshetb did not come ? 
Ziba replied, that he continued at Jerusalem, 
saying, To day shall the house of Israel restore 
tome the kingdom of my father. David too cred¬ 
ulously, in his confusion of mind, gave the craf¬ 
ty Ziba the whole inheritance of his master. 

David being arrived near Bahurim, Shimei loaded 
him with curses; But David endured all with a 
patience, which shewed his remorse for his past 
iniquity. Absalom followed David to Mahana- 
im, and a battle ensued, wherein Absalom’s army 
was defeated, and he hanging by the hair on a 
tree, was run through the body and slain by Joab. 

The news of his death overwhelmed the king with 
sorrow, but Joab representing to him how much 
his interests would suffer by it, he shewed him¬ 
self publicly to the people, and began his return 
to Jerusalem. The tribe of Judah met him; 
but Sheba son of Bichri, sounded the trumpet, 
saying. We have no part in David, nor inherit¬ 
ance in the son of Jesse, 2 Sam. xx. Israel fol¬ 
lowed Sheba ; but Judah adhered to David, and 
Sheba was afterward slain in Abila. 

The land being afflicted by a famine of three years 
continuance, the oracle remembered David of 
the blood of the Gibeonites unjustly shed by Saul. 
David therefore asked the Gibeonites, what sat¬ 
isfaction they required ? They demanded seven 
of Saul’s sons, to be hanged up in Gibeah. With 
this David complied, a.m. 2983, ante a.d. 1021. 
2 Sam. xxL 

Some years after, David having proudly and ob¬ 
stinately commanded the people to be numbered, 
the Lord sent the prophet Gad to him, to offer 
him the choice of three scourges; either—that 
the land should be afflicted with a famine during 
seven years, or that he should fly three months 
before his enemies, or that a pestilence should 
rage during three days. David ehose the latter: 
70,000 persons died; yet the sentence was not 
executed with full rigour. David as an act of 
thanksgiving, erected an altar in the threshing- 
floor of Araunah, where, some are of opinion, 
that the temple was afterward built, a.m. 2987 ; 
ante a.d. 1017, 2 Sam. xxiv. 

The king being old, could scarce reeeivc any 
warmth: a young woman therefore, named 
Abishag, was brought to him, laid with him, 


and attended him, but continued a virgin. At 
this time, Adonijah, Iris fourth son, set up the 
equipage of a king, and formed a party. Xa- 
than, who knew the promises of David in favour 
of Solomon, acquainted Bathsheba with it, w ho 
claiming those promises, David gave orders that 
Solomon should be mounted on his own mule, 
conducted to Gihon, and there anointed king. 

David, now near his end, sent for Solomon, put in¬ 
to his hands the plans and models of the temple, 
with the gold and silver prepared for it: charged 
him to be constantly faithful to God, not to let 
Joab go unpunished, and to punish Shimei. He 
died, aged 71, a.m. 2990 ; ante a.d. 1014. He 
reigned seven years and a half at Hebron, and 
thirty-three at Jerusalem, in all forty years. 

Josephus, Anliq. lib. vii. cap. ult. relates, that Sol¬ 
omon deposited abundance of riches in David’s 
monument, and that 1300 years after, the high- 
priest Hircanus being besieged in Jerusalem by 
Antioehus Pius, opened David’s monument, took 
out 3000 talents, and gave Antioehus part of 
them. He adds, that many years after, Herod 
the Great searched this monument, and took 
great sums out of it. 

In the memoirs published in Arabic by M. le Jay, 
in his Polyglot, we read of a report, that Hirea- 
nus, when besieged by king Antioehus Sidetes, 
opened a treasure chamber, which belonged to 
some of David’s descendants, and that after be 
had taken a large sum out of it, he still left a 
great deal in it, and sealed it up again. This is 
very different from Josephus’ account: but is 
probably the foundation of it. 

David’s monument was much respected by tbe 
Jews. St. Peter, Acts ii. 29. tells them, it was 
still with them. Dio in Vita Adriani, informs 
us, that part of this Mausoleum fell down in the 
emperor Adrian’s reign. St. Jerom relates, 
that he often went to pray at this holy prophet’s 
sepulchre, Ep. ad Marccllam. Modern travel¬ 
lers describe monuments, dug in the roek, said 
to be those made for the kings of Judah. They 
are doubtless aneient, but it would be difficult to 
distinguish David’s from the rest. Maundrell 
describes particularly these famous grottos, call¬ 
ed the sepuiehres of the kings: but for what 
reason they go by that name, is, he says, hard to 
resolve; for it is certain, none of the kings either 
of Jerusalem or Judah were buried there; the 
scriptures assigning other plaees for their sep¬ 
ultures. Fide the Map of Jerusalem. 

DAY. The day is distinguished into natural, as¬ 
tronomical, civil, and artificial. There is anoth¬ 
er distinction of the day, which may be termed 
prophetical; the prophets being the only persons 
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who call years, days; whereof there is an ex¬ 
ample in the explanation which is given of Dan¬ 
iel’s seventy weeks. 

The natural day, is one revolution of the sun. The 
astronomical day, is one revolution of the equa¬ 
tor, added to that portion of it through which 
the sun has passed in one natural day. The civil 
day is that, whose beginning and end is deter¬ 
mined by the custom of any nation. 

The Hebrews began their day in the evening. 
From even unlo even shall ye celebrate your Sab¬ 
bath, Lev. xxiii. 32. The Roman church does 
the same in ecclesiastical offices, but not in re¬ 
gard to the rest from labour, observed on festi¬ 
vals. The Babylonians reckoned their days 
from sunrising; as do the inhabitants of Nu¬ 
remberg at this day : the Italians from sunset: 
astronomers from noon; Roman catholics from 
midnight. 

The artificial day is the time of the sun’s continu¬ 
ance above the horizon, which is unequal ac¬ 
cording to different seasons, by reason of the 
obliquity of the sphere. The sacred writers 
generally divide the day and night into twelve 
unequal hours. The sixth hour is always noon 
throughout the year; and the twelfth hour is 
the last hour of the day. But in summer, the 
twelfth hour, as all the others were, was longer 
than in winter. See Horns. 

To-Day, does not only signify the particular day 
on whieh we are speaking, but any indefinite 
time: as we say, the people of the present day, 
or time, &c. 

DEACON, Greek, A»**ovef, Diaconos, Minister, 
Servant, [attendant.] This word is used in 
eliurch language to denote those who assist either 
the bishop or priest, or, in the service of the 
poor. For the institution of deacons, see Acts 
vi. I. The seven first deacons were, Stephen, 
Philip, Prochorus, Nieanor, Timon, Parmenas, 
and Nicolas: they were presented to the apostles, 
and ordained by prayer, and imposition of hands. 

St. Paul, 1 Tim. iii. 8,12. requires that a deacon 
should be chaste, sincere, and blameless; neither 
a great drinker, nor given to filthy lucre; that 
he should hold the mystery of the faith in a pure 
conscience; should be well approved before ad¬ 
mission ; should be the husband of one wife, and 
should rule well his own house and family, &c. 

DEACONESS, such women were called deacon¬ 
esses, [attendants] who served the church in 
those offices, which the deacons could not with 
propriety exercise themselves; such as, keeping 
the doors of ttiat part of the church where the 
w omen sat: for they were not seated promiscu¬ 
ously with the men, but had separate places in 
the church : deaconesses assisted the women to 
undress and dress at baptism. They privately 
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instructed those of their own sex, and visited 
others imprisoned for the faith. They were of 
mature and advanced age, when chosen; of good 
manners, and reputation. They were in primi¬ 
tive times appointed to this office, with the im¬ 
position of hands. Concil.Ijaodic.cap.il. St. 
Paul, Rom. xvi. speaks of Phoebe, deaconess of 
the church at the port of Ccnchrea, which was 
a haven to Corinth. 

DEAD. It is our opinion, that the Hebrews by 
this name sometimes understood the false god 
Adonis: Dcut. xiv. 1 . Vide Adonis ; Baae- 
teoh ; Repast. 

Dead. It was natural that the Hebrews should 
have great consideration for the dead, since they 
believed the soul’s immortality, and a resurrec¬ 
tion of the body. They esteemed it the great¬ 
est misfortune to be deprived of burial, and made 
it a point of duty to bury the dead, Tob. i. 20; 
ii. 10; vi. 18. and to leave something on their 
graves to be eaten by the poor. When an Is¬ 
raelite died in any house or tent, all persons, and 
furniture in it, contracted a pollution, which 
continued seven days, Numb. xix. 14, 15, 16. 
All who touched the body of one who died, or 
was killed, in the open fields; all who touched 
his bones, or his grave, were impure seven days. 
To expiate this pollution, they formerly took 
the ashes of a red heifer sacrificed by the high- 
priest, on the day of solemn expiation, Numb, 
xix. 3, 4, 5, 6. these they threw into a vessel of 
water: a person who was clean then dipt a bunch 
of hyssop in the water, and sprinkled with it the 
furniture, the chamber and the persons. This 
ceremony was performed on the third and sev¬ 
enth day. It was further required that the pol¬ 
luted person should bathe his whole body, and 
wash his clothes on the seventh day. 

The Rabbins tell us, that no uncleanness was con¬ 
tracted at funerals, unless the dead person was 
an Israelite; for the Gentiles, say they, pollute 
those who come near them while living, but af¬ 
ter death, their carcasses communicate no impu¬ 
rity : whereas the Israelites, while living, exhale 
a pure smell, whieh sanctifies those who come 
near them ; but after death, their soul and the 
holy spirit having forsaken them, they commu¬ 
nicate pollution. Since the destruction of the 
temple, and the sacrifice of the red heifer has 
ceased, the Jews no longer look on themselves 
as polluted by a dead body. See Leo of Mode¬ 
na of the ceremonies of the Jews, p. 1 . cap. 8. 

[Nevertheless, I am assured by a Jew priest, (who 
says he is descended from Aaron) that himself 
and family constantly observe the prohibition; 
and always quit the house in which a death is 
expected, or avoid entering one where a death 
has recently happened. ] 
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All present where any person has just expired, 
tear their clothes, according to the ancient cus¬ 
tom of the Hebrews$ but only their extremities 
about the breadth of their hand, and this more 
out of ceremony, than sorrow. It is an old cus¬ 
tom with them to pour all the water in the 
house, &c. into the street. The Rabbins say, 
that the destroying angel washes in this water 
the sword with which he killed the sick person, 
whereby the water becomes poison : after this 
they put the body on a sheet spread on the pave¬ 
ment, turn his thumb inward to his hand, and 
light a wax taper at his feet, or head; they 
wash it, put a shirt on it, and over the shirt a 
garment of fine linen, which he wore on the day 
of solemn expiation ; then his taled, which is a 
piece of square cloth with tufts. Lastly, they 
put a white cap on his head, and shut him up 
in his coffin. 

[It appears to have been a custom anciently in 
Palestine, to embalm the bodies of persons of 
distinction, and fortune : but this was never gen¬ 
eral. St. John remarks,.that our Saviour was 
wrapt in linen clothes, and rubbed with per¬ 
fumes, as the manner of the Jcios is to bury, 
John xix. 29. We read, that either with, or 
near, the bodies of some kings of Judah, abund¬ 
ance of spices was burnt, 2 Chron. xxi. 19. but 
we cannot affirm that this was a custom, Jer. 
xxxiv. 5.] 

After the body has been exposed, the relations 
meet to accompany it to the ground. They 
carry it feet foremost, according to the pre¬ 
scription of the Rabbins. Anciently they had 
women hired to cry, and persons who played on 
doleful instruments, and who walked in proces¬ 
sion. The Rabbins say, that an Israelite was 
enjoined to have two of these musicians at his 
wife’s obsequies, besides the women hired to 
cry. Persons who met the funeral procession, 
in civility joined the company, and mingled their 
groans. To this our Saviour seems to allude, 
Luke vii. 32. We have mourned to you, and ye 
have not wept. And St. Paul— weep with those 
that weep, and rejoice ivilh those who rejoice, 
Rom. xii. 15. 

At the place of burial, the coffin is set dow n on the 
ground; then if the deceased be of rank, some 
one makes his eneomium: after which, they 
walk ten times about the grave, repeating a long 
prayer, beginning God is the rock, his way is 
perfect, &c. Deut. xxxii. 4. Then the body is 
let down into the grave, its faee turned toward 
heaven; the nearest relations throw the earth 
upon it, and the grave is filed. When they de¬ 
part from the spot, they walk backward, and 
pulling up some grass three several limes, they 
throw it behind their backs, repeating, They 
shall flourish like the grass of the earth. They 
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believe that the bodies of the Jews are conveyed 
through subterraneous passages to Palestine ; 
this they call the rolling of the dead, or the roll¬ 
ing of the caves. They hope to rise again and 
enjoy a state of bliss in that country. They do 
not believe the soul to be received into the place 
of rest, before the body is reduced to dust; hut 
that for a year after his decease, it often vis¬ 
its its body in the grave. 

DEATH. Adam having eaten of the forbidden 
fruit, incurred the penalty of death, for himself, 
and his posterity. Had he continued obedient, 
in all likelihood he had not died, and the fruit 
of the tree of life was probably meant to have 
preserved him in a happy state of constant 
health ; perhaps too, after a long life, God 
might have translated him, by some easy muta¬ 
tion, into a life absolutely immortal. 

Death was brought into the world, by the envy 
and malice of the devil: Wisd. iii. 24. and the 
sin of Adam introduced the death of all his de¬ 
scendants. By one man sin came into the world, 
and death by sin, Rom. v. 12. St. Austin distin¬ 
guishes two sorts of immortality, a greater and 
a lesser: the greater and more perfect immor¬ 
tality consists in an impossibility of dying, which 
is the happy state of God and of angels; the les¬ 
ser immortality consists in a possibility of not 
dying; such Adam enjoyed in innocency j and 
from this lesser degree of immortality he might 
have arrived at the greater degree, which is 
that of the blessed after the resurrection. He 
was therefore driven out of Paradise after his 
guilt, lest he should eat the fruit of the tree of life. 

The Socinians pretend, that Adam was created 
mortal, and that sin produced no change in his 
condition in this particular; and for this they 
affirm, that they have the authority of the Rab¬ 
bins. But the Rabbins evidently maintain, that 
if our first parents had persevered in innocence, 
they had lived always. Manasseli-Ben-Isracl, in 
the middle of the last century, asserted, that the 
immortality of the first man is founded on Scrip¬ 
ture, and that many famous Rabbins who are 
cited by him, are of this opinion. He shews 
that this immortality of Adam agrees with rea¬ 
son, since there was no inward cause in him 
which might produce death, and that he had 
nothing to fear from external causes, living in a 
delicious and agreeable place, where every 
thing was subject to him, while the fruit on 
which he was to feed, increased his strength, 
and preserved his health. 

Jesus Christ by his death hath subdued the power 
of death, and hath merited for us a blessed im¬ 
mortality. Not that the soul, mortal before, 
has been by him made immortal, or that he has 
merited for us the favour of not dying ; for he 
has not changed the nature of our soul, nor 
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exempted us from the necessity of dying; but 
he hath given us the life of grace in this world, 
and hath merited an happy immortality for us in 
the future world; provided the merits of his 
death arc applied bv faith. 

Death is taken in Scripture, 1. for the separation 
of body, and soul, the first death ; i\ for the sec¬ 
ond death, that of eternal damnation. 3. For 
any great danger, or imminent risk of death. 
4. For the plague and contagious diseases. 5. 
For poison, ana great calamity. The gates of 
death, signify the grave; instruments of death, 
dangerous and deadly weapons; bonds or snares 
of death, snares intended to produce death; a 
son of death, one who deserves death, or is con¬ 
demned to death ; the dust of death, the state of 
the body in the grave, &e. 

DEBIR, rat, fx(Zctp, oracle, discourse, word, thing. 
The name of a place. Josh. xv. 17. Heb. mai. 

I. DEBIR, or Kirjath-seplier ( the city of letters') or 
Kirjath-arba, a city of .Tudah, near Hebron. Its 
first inhabitants w ere giants of the race of Anak. 
Joshua took it, and slew its king. Josh. x. 39; xii. 
13. Debir fell by lot to Caleb; Othniel first en¬ 
tering the place, Caleb gave him his daughter 
Achsah, Josh. xv. 15,16. Debir belonged to 
the Levites, Josh. xxi. 15 ; 1 Chron. vi. 58. 

II. Debir, a town of Gad, beyond Jordan, Josh, 
xiii. 26. 

III. Debir, king of Eglon, slain by Joshua, x. 3. 

IV. Debir, a city of Benjamin, which had belong¬ 
ed to Judah, Josh. xv. 17. 

DEBORAH, man, word, thing; otherwise, bee; 
from man Deborat. 

I. DEBORAH, a prophetess, the wife of Lapidoth, 
who judged the Israelites, and dwelt under a 
palm-tree between Rama and Bethel: Judg. iv. 
4, 5. She sent for Barak, directed him to at¬ 
tack Sisera, and promised him victory; but Ba¬ 
rak refused to go, unless Deborah went with 
him. She went, but told him, that the success 
of this expedition would be imputed to a woman, 
and not to him. See Barak. After the victory, 
Deborah and Barak composed a fine thanksgiv¬ 
ing song, which is preserved, Judges, chap. iv. 
a.m. 2719; ante a.d. 1285. 

II. Deborah, Rebecca’s nurse, who accompanied 
Jacob, and was buried at the foot of Bethel, 
under an oak, for this reason called the oak of 
weeping, Gen. xxxv. 8. a.m. 2266; ante a.d 
1738. 

DECALOGUE, the ten principal commandments, 
Exod. xx. 1, Ac. from the Greek deca ten, logos, 
word; by a similar name, q . d. the ten words, 
the Jews eall these ten preeepts. 

DECAPOLIS, AawhroAif, from the Greek, $&a, 
ten, and -rsAts, a city. 


DECAPOLIS, a country in Palestine, which con¬ 
tained ten principal cities, some on this, some on 
the other side, of Jordan. According to Pliny, 
they were, 1. Scythopolis ; 2. Philadelphia; 3. 
Raphance; 4. Gadara; 5 Hippos; 6. Dion; 
7. Pella; 8. Gerasa ; 9. Cunutha ; io. Da¬ 
mascus. Others reckon them otherwise, as 
Pliny observes, in loc. 

DEDAN, pi, their breasts, or their friendship, or 
their uncle, &o. from *n dad, or in dud : or, a 
judge ; from p din. 

DEDAN, a people of Arabia. See Dad v.v. 

DEDICATION, a religious ceremony, whereby any 
place, temple, altar, or vessel, is declared to be 
consecrated to the worship of God. Moses ded¬ 
icated the tabernacle built in the wilderness, 
Exod. xl. Numb. vii. and the vessels set apart 
for divine service. Solomon dedicated the tem¬ 
ple which he erected, 1 Kings, viii. The Israel¬ 
ites returned from the Babylonish captivity, 
dedicated their new temple, and on the day of 
this dedication sacrificed a great number of vic¬ 
tims, Ezra vi. 16, 17. The Maccabees having 
cleansed the temple, which had been polluted 
by Antiochus Epiphanes, again dedicated the al¬ 
tar, 1 Mace. iv. 52, 53, 54, &c. This is believ¬ 
ed to be the dedication which the Jews celebrat¬ 
ed in winter, at which our Lord was present, 
John x. 22. The temple rebuilt by Herod was 
dedicated with great solemnity; and in order to 
make this festival more august, Herod appointed 
it on the anniversary of his accession to the 
crown. Now this was toward the end of a.m. 
3964 ; ante a.d. 40; and the temple which he 
built was dedicated the end of his S2d year, four 
years before the true birth of Jesus Christ. 
Home think it probable this was the dedi¬ 
cation mentioned John x. 22. Vide Encenia. 

Not only sacred places were thus dedicated, but 
cities, their walls, and their gates: and even the 
houses of private persons. "When Nehemiah had 
finished the walls and gates of Jerusalem, he 
dedicated them, Nehcm. xii. 27. The title of 
Psalm xix. implies, that it was sung at the ded¬ 
ication of David’s house. Moses ordered procla¬ 
mation to be made on the day of battle at the 
head of the army. What man is there that hath 
built a new house, and hath not dedicated it? let 
him return, Ac. Deut. xx. 5. This dedication 
was performed, principally, according to the 
Rabbins, by pronouncing a certain blessing, while 
some particular words of the law written on 
parchment, rolled up in a canc, or hollow stick, 
were listened on the door-post. Vide Mezux- 

XOTH. 

Hence the custom of dedicating churches, orato¬ 
ries, chapels, Ac. at their opening, &c. 
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DEEP. See Abtss. 

•DEER, Fallow, a wild beast, of a middle size, be¬ 
tween the stag and the roe-buck; its horns turn 
inward; the main horn and branches are large 
and flat, not round. The deer is naturally very 
timorous: it was a clean beast, and good for 
food; young deer were particularly esteemed 
for their delieacy, &c. They are noticed in the 
Canticles, Proverbs, and Isaiah, as beautiful, 
lovely creatures, and very swift. The Hebrew 
T%eb or Tzebi, ax or 'ax, is taken for the roe¬ 
buck or deer. [Gazelle, or Antelope.] 

I. DEGREES, ride Psalm, ad Jin. 

II. Degrees, vide Dial, Hour. 

DEHAVE, Kim, dewaXai, Syriac, a person of the 

country of the Havites. 

DEHAYITES, a people mentioned, Ezra iv. 9. 
The people of Ava; perhaps they were inhabit¬ 
ants of that part of Assyria which was watered 
by the river Diaba. See 2 Kings, xvii. 24. 

DELAIAH, rrVi, ia,bkct, the poor, or the exhaust¬ 
ing of the Lord ; from Yn dalal, and rvjah, the 
Lord: otherwise, the trhanch of the vine ; from 
nr 1 ?! dalioth: or who is made lean; from Vi 
dal, made lean. 

I. DELAIAH, 1 Chron. iii. 24. son of Elitenai, 
of David’s family. 

II. Delaiah, a counsellor of king Jehoiakim, who 
opposed his burning the prophet Jeremiah’s 
book, which Baruch had written. Jer. xxxvi. 25. 

III. Delaiah, of the race of the priests, i Chron. 
xxix. 18. 

DELILAH, nVVr, poor, small, or head of hair ; 
from n*n dalah: or bucket. 

DELILAH, a strumpet who dwelt in the valley of 
Sorek, belonging to the tribe of Dan, near the 
land of the Philistines. Samson doating on her, 
abandoned himself to her; and, as some say, 
married her, Judg. xvi. 4. The princes of the 
Philistines came to her, and by bribes prevailed 
on her to betray Samson; he eluded her first de¬ 
mands, but at length she succeeded, and reduced 
his strength to weakness, by cutting off his hair. 
Vide Samson, and Fragment, No. 25. 

DELOS, AifAor, sheicn and manifested; Gr. JijAoa, 
I demonstrate. 

DELUGE. Not only that terrible inundation 
whereby God destroyed mankind, and animals, 
is in Scripture called diluvium, or deluge, but 
likewise all inundations, or collections of extra¬ 
ordinary waters. The Psalmist speaking of a 
violent tempest, denotes it by (he word deluge, 
Ps. xxviii. 10. And, Ps. xxxi. 6. says, that a del¬ 
uge of water shall not come near the righteous. 

But we understand principally by the word del¬ 
uge,—that universal flood which happened in 
the time of Noah, wherein, as St. Peter says, 
vol. i. 44 


there were but eight persons saved. Moses’ 
account of this matter may be seen, Gen. vi. 
Vide Ark, Noah. 

We confine ourselves here to the deluge, its causes, 
circumstances, universality, and efleets. The 
sins of mankind were the causes of the deluge; 
but, why was this punishment chosen rather 
than any other ? This we know not; but if God 
had employed any other means of extirpating 
sinners, human curiosity would have formed 
other questions as little reasonable as this. 
Commentators agree to place the year of the del¬ 
uge, a.m. 1656 ; but they find difficulties as to 
the month wherein it began. Several of the 
fathers were of opinion, that it began and ended 
in the spring of the year; understanding the 
second month mentioned by Moses, of the sec¬ 
ond in the ecclesiastical year, beginning at Ni- 
san (March, O. S.) about the vernal equinox. 
Among other proofs, they borrow one from the 
dove’s bringing back an olive-leaf to Noah, 
which was, they say, a tender shoot of that year. 
We believe, however, with the most learned 
ehronologists, that the sacred author designed 
the second month in the civil year, which an¬ 
swered partly to October and partly to Novem¬ 
ber : so that the deluge began in autumn. 

CALENDAR OF THE MELANCHOLY TEAR, A.M, 
1656. 

ACCORDING TO M. BASNAGE: ANT. JUD. TOM. IL P. 390 . 
Month. 

I. September. Methuselah died, aged 969 years. 
II. October. Noah and his family entered the ark. 
HI. November. The fountains of the great deep 
broke open. 

IV. December 26. The rain began; continued 
forty days and nights. 

V. January. The earth buried under the waters. 

VI. February. Rain continued. 

VH. JVurch. The waters at their height till the 
27th. when they began to abate. 

VIII. April 17. The ark rested on mount Ararat, 
in Armenia. 

IX. May. Waiting the retiring of the waters. 

X. June 1. The tops of the mountains appeared. 

XI. July 11. Noah let go a raven, which did 
not return. 

18. He let go a dove, which returned. 
25. The dove being sent a second time, 
brought back the olive-branch. 
Xn. August 2. The dove sent out a third time, 
returned no more. 

a.m. 1657. 

I. September 1. The dry land appeared. 

II. October 27. Noah went out of the ark. 
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The question concerning the universality of the 
deluge, is very serious and important. Some 
learned men have denied it, and have pretend¬ 
ed that to maintain it, were an absurdity • that 
the universality of the deluge is contrary, both 
to the divine power and the divine goodness; 
that it may be geometrically demonstrated, that 
were all the clouds in the air reduced to water, 
that water would not cover the superfices of 
the earth, to the height of a foot and an half; 
and that all the water in the rivers and the sea, 
if spread over the earth, would never reach the 
tops of the mountains, unless rarified in an ex¬ 
traordinary manner, and then it could not sup¬ 
port the weight of the ark; that all the air 
which encompasses the earth if condensed into 
water, would not make above thirty-one feet of 
water, which would be very far from enough to 
cover the surface of the earth and the mount¬ 
ains to fifty cubits above their tops. 

All this, say they, seems contrary to reason, as 
what follows is contrary to nature. Rain does 
not fall upon eminences above 600 paces high: 
it does not descend from a greater height, and 
rain, if formed higher, would immediately be 
frozen by the cold that prevails in those upper 
regions: whence then came the water to cover 
the tops of those mountains that rise above 
this region? Will any one Bay, that the rain 
found a way back again ? How could the plants 
be preserved so long under water ? How could 
the animals that came out of the ark, disperse 
themselves throughout the whole world ? Be¬ 
sides, all the earth was not peopled at that 
time: why then should the deluge be universal ? 
Was it not sufficient if it reached those countries 
which were inhabited ? How were beasts brought 
from the extremities of the world, and collected 
into the ark ? 

These are the principal objections against the uni¬ 
versality of the deluge. Isaac Vossius proposed 
them in his dissertation, de JEtate Mundi, &c. 
This opinion w as examined while F. John Ma- 
billon was at Rome, a.d. 1685. And the coun¬ 
sellors of the congregation de VIndice having 
done him the honour to advise with him con¬ 
cerning it, he offered reasons against the opin¬ 
ions of Vossius, and others in his excuse. 

The universality of the deluge, says Vossius, is 
impossible and unnecessary; was it not suffi¬ 
cient to deluge those countries where there were 
men?—But, who told Vossius that the world 
was not then fully peopled! For, according to 
the utx, whose chronology is supported by him, 
the world was above 2,200 years old. Suppos¬ 
ing a partial deluge only, what necessity was 
there to build, at great expense, a prodigious 
ark? to bring all sorts of animals into it for 


preservation ? to oblige eight persons to enter 
into it ? Ac. Was it not more easy to have di¬ 
rected these people, Ac. to travel into those 
countries which the deluge was not to reach ? 

How could the waters continue above the mount¬ 
ains of Armenia, without spreading into the 
neighbouring countries? How should the ark 
float many months on a mountain of water, 
without sliding down the declivity of it ? Now 
Vossius himself confesses, that supposing a par¬ 
tial deluge, this would be the situation of the ark. 

He says, that if the deluge extended throughout 
the world, the plants and trees would have died: 
but that according to bis own system they did 
not die, since Noah, and the animals, when they 
quitted the ark, settled in those very countries, 
which, by his confession, the deluge overflowed. 
Now if the plants and trees in this country did 
not die, why should they die elsewhere? And 
if Noah stored this country afresh with them, 
supposing they did die, wby might not the same 
be done elsewhere ? If the waters of the deluge, 
destroyed the trees and plants where they reach¬ 
ed, whence came the shoot of the olive-tree, 
which the dove brought to Noah ? There is an 
infinite fertility of nature in the production and 
reproduction of plants; we know of many won¬ 
derful preservations of seeds, not only under 
the water, but in the earth, and out of the 
earth, for many years; we know that water, 
with respect to plants, is a principle infinitely 
more proper to preserve them, than to destroy 
them: that many plants grow under water, ana 
that all vegetables require moisture to enable 
them to germinate ; trunks of trees have been 
known to grow green again, and become fruit¬ 
ful, after having been ten or eleven years pluck¬ 
ed up by the roots. 

Add to this, that the waters of the deluge covered 
the whole surface of the earth, not more than 
about an hundred and ten days: so that the 
length of time during which the seeds and plants 
continued under water, was far short of a year. 

The difficulty of bringing beasts of all kinds to 
Noah, is not so great as may be imagined. 
The number of beasts created in the beginning, 
might not be very many. If the various tribes 
of mankind proceeded from one man and one 
woman, wby may not the various kinds of ani¬ 
mals proceed from one pair of each kind ? The 
differences between the most unlike sorts of 
dogs and horses, is not greater than that be¬ 
tween the different nations of men, of whom 
some are white, and others black; some are of 
an olive colour, others red. 

Besides, of every species of animals some individ¬ 
uals might inhabit the country about Paradise ; 
in which country Noah might reside, perhaps 
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• not far from Armenia, and there is little doubt, 
but that Noah’s ark was built in Mesopotamia, 
toward Chaldea. If there be any animals, that 
through long habit, which becomes a second na¬ 
ture, eannot now live in this part of the world, 
(which however I think very difficult to prove) 
it does not follow that there were any such in 
Noah’s time. If men or beasts were suddenly 
conveyed from the extremely heated regions of 
Africa, to the coldest parts of the North, it is 
credible, they would perish ; but the case is great¬ 
ly altered, if they remove by insensible degrees 
to those places, or if they were bred there; and 
if note some creatures are found only in partic¬ 
ular countries, we are not to infer, that there 
never were any of the same kind elsewhere. We 
know well, that formerly beasts of several spe¬ 
cies, were numerous in countries, where at pres¬ 
ent none of the kind inhabits, as the Hippopota¬ 
mi in Egypt; wolves and beavers, in England; 
and even several kinds of birds, as the crane, 
stork, &e. which formerly bred in England, 
where they are now unknown, though they still 
breed in Holland. 

But the strongest objection against the universality 
of the deluge is, the quantity of water requisite 
to cover the whole earth, to the height of fifteen 
cubits above the mountains. 

It has been believed, that if all the air in the at¬ 
mosphere around our globe, were condensed into 
water, it would not yield above two and thirty 
feet depth of water over all the earth; this cal¬ 
culation is founded on experiments made to prove 
the gravity of the air. Nevertheless, these ex¬ 
periments are contradicted by other experiments, 
which give us leave to question, at least, the pre¬ 
cision of this inference, because, there is a pro¬ 
digious extent of atmosphere above that which 
can reasonably be supposed to have any influ¬ 
ence on the barometer, or on any instrument 
which we can construct for the purpose of ascer¬ 
taining the weight of the air. 

At the creation the terrestrial globe was surround¬ 
ed with water, the whole of which might not be 
exhaled into the atmosphere, hut of which a part 
might run into reservoirs below the surface of 
the globe. 

• But wherever these primitive waters might he de¬ 
posited, and whatever might become of them, 
certainly they were not annihilated; and it was 
as easy for God to restore them into the state of 
fluidity at the deluge, as in the beginning to rar- 
. ify them into air or vapours ; or to appoint them 
other (inferior, or superior) situations. 

Moses relates, Gen. vii. 11,12. That the fountains 
of the great deep were broken up, as well as that 
the windows of heaven were opened; as if he 
meant to describe a rising of waters from be- 
44 * 
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neath the earth, no less than a falling of waters 
from above upon it. 

But supposing the ark to be raised fifteen cubits 
above the highest mountains, how could the 
men and creatures in it, live and breathe amidst 
the cold, and the extreme tenuity, of the air, in 
that middle region ? we offer two things in reply 
to this: 

First, it is indeed colder, and the air is sharper 011 
the tops of the highest mountains, than in the 
plains, but people do not die there from those 
causes. 

Secondly , the middle region of the air in respect 
to temperature, is more or less elevated, accord¬ 
ing to the greater or lesser heat of the sun. Dur¬ 
ing winter it is much nearer the earth than in 
summer; or, to speak more properly, the cold 
which rises into the middle region of the air dur¬ 
ing the summer, descends to the lower region 
during winter. Thus, supposing the deluge to 
be universal, it is evident, that the middle region 
of the air must have risen higher above the 
earth and waters, during the long winter of that 
calamity; consequently, the men and beasts en¬ 
closed in the ark, breathed nearly, or altogether 
the same air as they would have ordinarily breath¬ 
ed, a thousand or twelve hundred paces lower, 
i. e. on the surface of the earth. 

"We do not pretend by these arguments to prove, 
that the universal deluge was produced without 
a miracle; in what manner soever it might be 
effected : and we confess, this terrible event 
does involve, whether considered as universal, 
or as partial, very great difficulties. For, if 
we design, by allowing a particular deluge only, 
to silence libertines, we offer violence to the 
text, since Moses and all the sacred authors, 
who mention it, express so distinctly the uni¬ 
versality of it ? 

Dr. Thomas Burnet, in his Telluris Theoria Sacra, 
London 1681, pretended to explain physically, 
how the deluge was produced. He supposes the 
earth was in its beginning, round, smooth, and 
even throughout; without mountains or vallies; 
that the centre of the earth contained a great 
abyss of water; that the earth by sinking in 
many places, and by rising in others, in conse¬ 
quence of different shocks and of divers earth¬ 
quakes, opened a passage for the internal waters, 
which issued impetuously from the centre where 
they had been enclosed, and spread over all the 
earth; that, in the begiuning, the axis of the 
earth was parallel with the axis of the workj, 
moving directly under the equator, and producing 
a perpetual equinox; and that in the first world 
• there were neither seas, nor rain, nor rainbow. 

[Dr. Burnet’s system is undoubtedly liable to great 
objections, but they arise rather from the ei- 
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tremes te which he pushed his suppositions, than 
from the general idea itself; if instead of saying 
the earth was uniformly level, he had admitted 
hills and vallics, though not sueh high mount¬ 
ains as at present; if he had admitted lakes or 
small sens, but not such oceans as at present; 
much might have been said in support of it. For 
it is every way credible, that the state of the 
globe before the deluge was very different from 
what it is at present; but to shew in what those 
differences might consist, requires, besides a 
lively fancy, a correct judgment, and much sci¬ 
entific information.] 

Dr. Woodward thought that the whole mass of the 
earth being dissolved by the waters of the del¬ 
uge, a new earth was afterward formed, com¬ 
posed of different beds, or layers, of terrestrial 
matter which had floated in this fluid: that these 
layers were disposed one over the other, almost 
according to tlieir different gravities; so that 
plants or animals, and particularly shell-fish, 
which were not dissolved like others, remained 
enclosed by mineral and fossile materials, which 
preserved them entire, or at least have retained 
impressions of them: and these are what we now 
call fossils. 

Dy this hypothesis he explains the shells found in 
plaees very remote from the sea, the elephant’s 
teeth, the bones of animals, the petrified fishes, 
and other things found on the tops of mountains, 
&c. In his work are many very curious facts 
and observations relating to the deluge; [and 
this author ranked among the first who by in¬ 
quiring into the actual appearances of nature, 
produce proofs of this great event still remain¬ 
ing in sufficient abundance. He opened those 
memorials of evidence which have since been 
enlarged by others. Mr. Whitehurst has 
lately trod in the same path.] 

The Mussulmen, Pagans, Chinese, and Americans, 
have traditions of the deluge: but each relates it 
after his own manner. Josephus, contra Apion. 
lib. i. cites Berosus, who on the testimony of 
ancient documents describes the deluge, much 
like Moses: and gives also the history of Noah, 
of the ark, and of the mountains where it rested. 
Abydenus, apud Euseb. Prsepar. lib. ix. cap. 12. 
relates, that one Sesistrus was informed by Sat¬ 
urn of a deluge which was to drown all the earth; 
that Sesistrus having embarked in a covered ves¬ 
sel, sent forth birds to learn in what condition 
the earth was; and that these birds returned 
tliree times. Alexander Polyhistor, relates the 
same story with Abydenus, adding, that the four- 
footed beasts, the creeping things, and birds of 
the air, were preserved in this vessel. Lucian, 
in his book de Dea Syria, says, that mankind, 
having given themselves up to vices, the earth 
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was drowned with a deluge, so that none but 
Deucalion remained upon it, he having taken 
shelter in a vessel, with his family, aiul the an¬ 
imals. Apolfodorus, Ovid, and many others have 
discoursed of Deucalion’s deluge; but have in¬ 
termixed many circumstances, which agree only 
with that of Noah. Apollodor. Bibi. tib. i. oap. 
1. Ovid. Metam. lib. i. v. 270, Ac. For the 
Indian history of the deluge, vide Fohuuht, 
No. 20. 

DEMAS, Aiijuaw, Popular; from the Greek, ty/MOt: 
otherwise, cm'pulent. 

L DEMAS, mentioned by St. Paul, was of Thes- 
salonica: he was at first a most zealous disciple 
of the apostle, and very serviceable to him at 
Rome during his imprisonment. But some years 
afterward, (about a.d. 65.) he forsook him to 
follow a more secular life, and withdrew to Thes- 
salonica, his native city, 2 Tim. iv. 10. Epipha- 
nius, Hieres 51. informs us, that he renounced 
the faith, and embraced the heresy of Cerintbus, 
who held Jesus Christ to be a mere man. Doro- 
thseus, in his Synopsis, says, that he became a 
priest to idols at Tlicssalonica. Others affirm, 
that he recovered after his fall; Estius conjec¬ 
tures, that St. Ignatius to the Magncsians, speaks 
of him, as their bishop worthy of God. But this 
is grounded only on a false supposition, that the 
second epistle to Timothy was written during 
Paul’s first imprisonment at Rome, and before 
the epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon. 

DEMETRIUS, A^Tpier, belonging to Ceres; from 
Jmas'tw. 

DEMETRIUS SOTER, king of Syria, reigned 
twelve years, from a.m. 3842 to 3854, ante a.d. 
150. He was son of Seleueus IV. sirnamed Phi- 
lopator; but being an hostage at Rome, when 
his father died, his uncle Antioclius Epiphanes, 
who in the interim arrived in Syria, procured 
himself to be acknowledged king, and reigned 
eleven years; after him his son Antiochus Eu- 
pator, reigned two years. At length Demetrius 
Soter regained his father’s throne. He is often 
mentioned in the books of the Maccabees. 

H. DEMETRIUS NICANOR, or Nicator, son 
of Demetrius Soter; in the beginning of the war 

r against Balas, he was sent by his father into the 
isle of Cindus, to seeure him against accidents, 
Justin, lib. xxxv. cap. 2. After the death of his 
father, he continued waiting for an opportunity 
to recover his kingdom. Five years after the 
death of Demetrius, a.m. 3856, ante a.d. 148, 
young Nicanor passed into Cilicia with troops. 
Soon afterward Apollonius, governor of Ccele- 
Syria, joined him ; and as Jonathan Maccabeus 
persisted in his alliance with Balas, Apollonius 
made war against him, but with little success. 
1 Mace .x. 76—.89. In the mean time Balas' affairs 
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became worse and worse, and Nieanor strength¬ 
ened himself more and more in Syria: till at 
length (by the assistance of Ptolemy Philorae- 
tor, his fsither-in-law) he recovered the throne 
of his ancestors. When seated in security he be¬ 
came voluptuous and contemptible. Diodotus or 
Tryphon expelled him, settled Antiochus, son of 
Alexander Balas, on the throne in his stead, at 
length murdered Antiochus, and seized the 
throne himself, but he became odious to the sold¬ 
iery, who eventually abandoned him. 

Jonathan Maccabeus, solicited by Tryphon, aban¬ 
doned the party of Demetrius, and espoused that 
of young Antiochus Thcos, who permitted him 
to attack those cities of Phoenicia and Syria, 
which held out for Demetrius. Tryphon had a 
little before treacherously killed Judas Macca¬ 
beus, who was one of the most powerful sup¬ 
ports of that young prince. Simon, Jonathan’s 
brother and successor, abhorring his cruelty, 
sent a crown to Demetrius Nicanor, acknowl¬ 
edged him for king, and entreated him to ex¬ 
empt the Jews from tribute. This prince, ban¬ 
ished as it were, to Seleucia, in a corner of his 
dominions, readily consented, so that a.m. 3861, 
ante a.d. 1*2, the Jews were entirely freed from 
subjection to the Gentiles. 

Demetrius resolved to make war against the Par- 
tIlians; but was treacherously taken, and de¬ 
livered to the king of Parthia, who treated him 
with honour, and gave his own daughter in mar¬ 
riage. Cleopatra, his first wife, whom he had 
left at Seleucia with his children, seeing him en¬ 
gaged in another marriage, offered the kingdom 
of Syria to Antiochus Sidetes, brother to De¬ 
metrius, if he would make her his wife. Antio¬ 
chus consented, and coming into Syria, assumed 
the title of king, and wrote to Simon Maccabeus 
desiring his friendship. He reigned nine years, 
from a,m. 3865 to 3874. To get his brother De¬ 
metrius from the Parthians, he declared war 
against them ; but after much success, he at last 
perished; Demetrius returned into Syria, and 
was again placed on the throne. He reigned four 
years after this, and was killed, A;M. S878, ante 
a.d. 126. He was succeeded by bis eldest son 
Seleucus, to whom he left a dangerous rival in 
the person of Alexander, sirnamed Zebina. 

HI. Demetrius, sirnamed Eucerus or Eukairus, 
son of Antiochus Gryphus, is not mentioned in 
the sacred writings; but, Josephus says lie made 
w ar against Alexander Janneus king of the Jews, 
at the desire of his own subjects, with 4000 foot 
and 3000 horse, and encamped at Sichem. Alex¬ 
ander marched against him at the head of 2000 
Jews, and 6000 foreign soldiers. Alexander was 
conquered, and obliged to fly to the neighbour¬ 
ing mountains. The Jews compassionating the 


misfortunes of their king, resorted to hint 
from all parts, so that lie soon had a body of 
6000 men: and Demetrius retired. Eucerus 
was established in the kingdom by Ptolemy La¬ 
thy r us, a.m. 3912. He was taken and delivered 
some years afterward to Mitkridates; king of 
Parthia, who treated him honourably. Demetri¬ 
us died at bis court. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiii. 
cap, 22. 

IV. Demetrius, a goldsmith of Ephesus, who 
made niches, or little chapels, for Diana of 
Ephesus, which he sold to foreigners, Acts xix. 
24. This man observing the progress of the 
gospel, not in Ephesus only, but in all Asia, as¬ 
sembled his fellow craftsmen ; and represented 
that, by this new doetrine, not only their trade 
would suffer, but the worship of the great Diana 
of Ephesus was in danger of being entirely for¬ 
saken. This produced an uproar and confu¬ 
sion in the city; till at length the town-clerk 
appeased the tumult, by firmness and persuasion. 
Vide Fragment, No. 127. 

V. Demetrius, mentioned by St. John as a vir¬ 
tuous Christian. Some believe him to be the 
Demetrius of the former article, who had re¬ 
nounced Heathenism to embrace Christianity. 
But this opinion wants proof. 3 John 12. 

DEMON, or Damon, Aai^wv, knowing, learned. 
Good and bad angels, but generally bad angels, 
are called in Greek and Latin, Demons or 
Damones. The Hebrews express Damon by 
Serpent; Satan, or Tempter; Scheddim, or de¬ 
stroyer ; Shiiim, goats or hairy; and in Greek 
authors we find Damones, or Diabolus, i. e. Ca¬ 
lumniators, or impure spirits, &c. > 

The apocryphal book of Enoch, and some passages 
of the lxx, wherein it is said, “ the sons of 
God saw the daughters of men, and took them 
wives, from whom the giants descended mis¬ 
led several of the ancient fathers, to assert that 
angels and demons had certain subtile bodies, 
and particular passions which consist only with 
material substance : but the opinion commonly 
followed, is, that angels good and bad, are imma¬ 
terial spirits, all created at the same time and 
with the same excellences ; that some of them, 
kept not their first state, but left their own hab¬ 
itation, and were precipitated into hell; but the 
rest, continuing faithful, were confirmed in 
grace and glory, Jude 6. 

The Rabbins are divided in their opinions concern¬ 
ing demons. Some maintain, that they are spir¬ 
itual, that God bad not leisure to give them bod¬ 
ies because the Sabbath liegan at that very in¬ 
stant when he was going to form such for them. 
Others pretend that they are corporeal, of dif¬ 
ferent sexes, capable of generation, and subject 
to death. J 
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The Jews represent evil angels at the left hand of 
God's throne, to receive his orders, while the 
good angels arc at his right hand ready to ex¬ 
ecute his will. Excerpta Gemarrte apud Hot- 
tinger. p. 124. Vide Angels, viii, 

Lactantius, lib. ii. cap. 14. believed there were two 
sorts of demons, celestial and terrestrial: the 
celestial arc the fallen angels, who engaged in 
impure amours. The terrestrial are their issue, 
and tiiesc arc authors of all the evils committed 
on earth. 

The Greeks, in the council of Florence, maintain¬ 
ed, that angels who before their fall were spirit¬ 
ual, became afterward, in some degree, material 
and carnal; whence proceeded their inclination 
for bodies, as instanced in those who are pos¬ 
sessed, and in the legion of devils who entered 
the herd of swine. Matth. viii. 28, BO. 

There arc three opinions remarkable, in authors 
who have written on the fall of angels: some 
attribute the cause of it—1. to their pride and 
presumption: others—2. to tlieir envy of man : 
others—S. to their irregular love of women. 
Many join the two first causes, 1. the pride of 
Lucifer in his own perfections, the glory whereof 
he did not refer to God ; and, 2. his envy of 
man, whom he saw like a little god stationed 
over the works of the Lut'd. This last opin¬ 
ion is almost the only one received at pres¬ 
ent. 

Many of the ancients allotted to every man an evil 
angel, continually tempting him to evil, and a 
good angel continually inclining him to good. 
The Jews have the same sentiment at this day ; 
and the same may be remarked in the ancient 
philosophers. Origen thinks that every vice has 
its presiding evil angel, the demon of avarice, 
the demon of fornication, the demon of pride, 
fitc. Ilomil. in Luc. 

We commonly hold that the devils are in hell, where 
they suffer the punishment of their rebellion. 
But the ancient fathers placed, vide also Ephes. 
vi. 12. the devils in the air; and St. Jerom 
says, it was the common opinion of the doc¬ 
tors in the church, that the air between 
heaven and earth is filled with evil spirits. St. 
Augustin, and others of the fathers, believed 
that the demons fell from the highest and purest 
region of the air into that near the earth, which 
is but darkness in comparison to the serenity and 
clearness of the other. 

The request of the devils to our Saviour, not to 
send them into the deep, but to permit them to 
enter the herd of swine, intimates that these evil 
spirits found some enjoyment while on earth; 
and their fear of torment before Hie time, shews, 
that the .time of their extreme punishment was 
not yet come. Matth. viii. 29. Luke viii. 31. 


When our Saviour pronounces sentence against 
the wicked, Matth. xxv. 14. he says. Depart ye 
cursed into everlasting fire, prepared for the 
devil and his angels.. This fire therefore was 
only prepared for the devil, who did not as yet 
suffer the pain of it. But we are not to suppose 
that devils suffer nothing at present; grief, de¬ 
spair, and rage to see themselves fallen from 
happiness, banished to infinite and eternal mis¬ 
ery, must be a very great punishment. Vener¬ 
able Bede, in Jacob, iii. compares the present 
state of devils to that of one sick of a fever, 
who, however he may change his place, or his 
posture, carries his fever with him : and this is 
the common opinion of divines. 

That the devil formerly affected divine honours, 
and that whole nations were so far blinded as to 
pay them, cannot be questioned. They sacrific¬ 
ed to devils, not to God, whom they knew not. 
Deut. xxxii. 17. And again, They sacrificed their 
sons and their daughters unto devils. Psalm evi. 
17. And Baruch, Tie provoked him that made 
you, by sacrificing to devils, and not to God. Ba¬ 
ruch iv. 7. I confess, notwithstanding, that the 
Hebrews never, that I know, paid any worship 
to the devil, in our sense of this word, as under¬ 
standing by it Satan, the fallen angel: or the 
head of the fallen angels. 

The heathens worshipped Pluto, or Hades, the god 
of hell, and other infernal deities, manes, furies, 
&e. But the Greeks and Romans had not the 
same idea of the devil (or Satan) as we have. 

The Persians, who acknowledged two principles, 
one good, Oromazes, the other bad, Arimanes, 
offered to the first, sacrifices of thanksgiving, and 
to the second, sacrifices to avert misfortunes. 
They took an herb called Omomi, which they 
bruised in a mortar, invoking the god of hell and 
darkness: they mingled with it the blood of a 
wolf, and carried this composition to a place where 
the rays of the sun never entered; here they threw 
it down. Plutarch, de Iside & Osiride. It is 
said, that certain people of America pay supersti¬ 
tious worship to the devil, i. e. the evil principle, 
under whose government they suppose this earth 
to be. 

Josephus, de Bello, lib. vii. cap. 25. tells us, that 
the demons which possess certain persons, and 
sometimes kill them, are the souls of the wicked. 

DENARIUS, a Roman coin, worth four sesterces, 
generally valued at seven pence three farthings, 
English. In the New Testameut, it is taken for 
a piece of money, in general; or a shekel, which 
was the common coin among the Hebrews, before 
they were sulyeeted to the Romans. Mark xii. 
15, and Luke xx. 24. calls that Denarius, which 
Matthew, xxi. 19. calls numisma census, the 
piece of money paid in Judea to the Romans as 
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a capitation. The Rabbins by the word Dena¬ 
rius generally understand a quarter of a shekel, 
about seven pence English. See Dr. Arbuth- 
not of the Denarius, who discourses of it at large, 
with bis usual accuracy and learning. Tables 
of Ancient Coins, Ac. p. 15. 

DERBE, A«p|3jj, Hebrew |an, darban, a sting. 

DERBE, a city of Lycaonia, whither St. Paul and 
Barnabas retreated after having been expelled 
from Iconium, Acts xiv. 6. a.d. 41. Gaius, host 
to St. Paul, and to St. John the evangelist, was 
a native of Derbe, Acts xx. 4. 

DESERT, The Hebrews, by tain. Midbar, 

“ desert,” mean an uncultivated place, particu¬ 
larly if mountainous. Some deserts were entire¬ 
ly dry and barren; others were beautiful, and 
had good pastures ; Scripture speaks of the beau¬ 
ty of the desert, Ps. lxiv. 13 ; Jer. ix. 10 ; Joel 
i. 20. Scripture names several deserts in the 
Holy Land ; and there was scarce a town with¬ 
out a desert belonging to it, [i. e. uncultivated 
places, for woods and pastures ; like our Eng¬ 
lish commons: Common lands.] Reland. Fa¬ 
lsest. cap. i. p. 375. 

Arabia, Desert of, wherein the Israelites sojourn¬ 
ed forty years after leaving Egypt, is particu¬ 
larly called the Desert. The Mahometans re¬ 
duce these forty years to forty days. One of 
their poets, ridiculing the Jews, says they are 
always wandering in the Desert. 

Arnon, or Amon, desert of, in the wilderness, 
Numb. xxi. 13. Arnon is a brook which runs 
along the desert of Gilead, or the frontiers of 
Arabia Deserta. 

Dibl'ah, desert of, in the land of Moab. Jerem. 
xlviii. 22. 

Edom, desert of. We cannot determine its extent, 
or limits; as Edom extended far into Arabia. 

Egypt, desert of, Ezekiel xx. S6. seems to de¬ 
note the desert, wherein the Hebrews sojourned 
after quitting Egypt. Tobit, viii. 3. speaks of 
the deserts of upper Egypt, probably of the 
Thebais. 

Judea, desert of, where John the Baptist preach¬ 
ed, about Jericho: Matth. iii. 1. 

Kadesh, desert of, about Kadesh Barnea, in the 
south of Judah, and in Arabia Petrea. 

Maon, desert of, 1 Kings, xxiii. 24. in the country, 
and perhaps near the capital, of the Maonians, 
or Meonians, in Arabia Petrea, at the extremi¬ 
ty of Judah. 

Palmyra, desert of. Solomon built Palmyra, in 
the desert, between the Euphrates and the riv¬ 
ers Orontes and Chrysorroas. 

Paran, desert of, was in Arabia Petrea, near the 
eity of Paran. Ishmael dwelt in this wilderness, 
Gen. xxi. 11. Habakkuk says, iii. 3. that the 


Lord appeared to his people in the mountains of 
Paran. The Hebrews remained long in this 
desert. See Paean. 

Shur, desert of, lies north of the Red Sea. Hagar 
wandered in this wilderness. Israel, after pass¬ 
ing the Red Sea, came into the desert of Shur. 
Here was, in all probability, a city of this name. 

Sin, desert of. There are two deserts of this 
name in Scripture ; the first, written with a Sa- 
mech, pD, Exod. xvi. 1. lies between Elim and 
Mount Sinai. The second, written with a Tzade, 
ps, Tzin, Exod. ix. 2. is near Kadesh Barnea; 
this town was in the Desert of Sin, or Tzin, 
Numb, xxxiii. 12; xx. 1. 

Sinai, desert of, adjacent to Mount Sinai. The 
people encamped here a long time, and received 
most of their laws here. 

Tekoah, desert of, Bosor, desert of, Gibbon, des¬ 
ert of, i. e. the uncultivated places, or commons, 
near those cities. See their articles. 

Zifh, desert of, whither David fled from Saul. 
See Ziph. 

The Desert absolutely speaking, signifies fre¬ 
quently, the deserts of Arabia, between Jordan 
and the mountains of Gilead, and the river Eu¬ 
phrates : Exod. xxiii. 31. God promised the 
children of Israel all the land between the wilder¬ 
ness and the river, i. e. all the country from the 
mountains of Gilead to the Euphrates. In Dent, 
xi. 24. he promises them all between Libanus, the 
desert, the Euphrates, and the Mediterranean. 

DESSAU, Aeows, fat; from the Greek, JWu? ; or 
ashes, from the Hebrew dashan. The Hebrew; 
neh dasha, signifies to bud, to put forth. 

DESSAU, a town, or castle, near to which the Is¬ 
raelites lodged themselves, under Judas Macca¬ 
beus ; 2 Macc. xiv. 16. The situation of it we 
know not. 

DEUEL, or duel, *?syn jA. Knowledge, or 
science of God; from pv jadah, to know, and 
bx el, God. The Septuagint read Raguel, resh, 
instead of n daleth. 

DEUEL, of Gad, father of Eliasaph, Numb. vii. 47. 

DEVIL. See Demon, Diabolus, and Angel. 

DEMOTING. The most ancient instance, and 
indeed the only instance of devoting, strictly 
speaking, in SS. is that which Balak king of 
Moab would have had Balaam use against Is¬ 
rael, Numb. xxii. 6. 

Josephus has furnished us with another, Antiq. lib. 
xiv. cap. 4. & de Bell. lib. i. cap. 5. During the 
disputes in Judea between the two brothers Hir- 
canus and Aristobulus, for the higli-priesthood 
and dominion over the Jews, Aristobulus with his 
people being shut up in the temple by Hireanus, 
who occupied Jerusalem with his party: the 
latter sent for one Ouias, who was reputed a 
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great saint, and was reported to have obtained 
rain in a time of drought by his prayers; and 
they imagined that his curses would draw down 
the vengeance of heaven upon Aristobulus. 

Onias long resisted their importunities ; at length, 
finding they incessantly tormented liim, he Lift¬ 
ed up his hands to heaven, in the midst of the 
army, saying, 0 Lord God, who art governor of 
the universe, since they who are with us, are thy 
people, and they who are besieged are thy priests, 
hearken not unto the prayers of either the one or 
the other against the opposite party. They who 
invited him, enraged at finding their expectation 
frustrated, stoued him on the spot, and cruelly 
murdered him. 

Several devotings of another sort are noticed in 
sacred history, as, when any people, city, country, 
or family was devoted, for instance, the Canaan- 
ites and Amalekites ; the town of Hormali, (he 
family of Achan, the city of Jericho. On these 
occasions they generally destroyed every thing 
contained in these provinces and cities. 

The heathen who admitted a plurality of gods, and 
who believed them to be subordinate in power 
one to another, used enchantments and devotings 
to bring mischief on their enemies. They soinc- 
t imes called forth tlie tutelary deities of cities, to 
deprive their enemies of (heir protection and de¬ 
fence. It is said, that for fear of this, the Syr¬ 
ians chained the statue of Apollo to the altar of 
Hercules, the tutelar deity of their city, lest he 
should forsake them, Q. Curt. lib. iv. 

The Romans, says Macrob. Saturnal. lib. iii. cap. 9. 
being persuaded that every city had its tutelary 
deities, when attacking a city, used certain verses 
to call forth its gods, believing it impossible 
otherwise to take the town; and even when 
they might take a place, they thought it would 
be a great crime to take the gods captive with 
it; for this reason the Romans concealed the 
real name of their cities veiy closely, it being 
different from what they generally called them, 
they concealed likewise the name of the tutela¬ 
ry gods of their cities. Pliny informs us, that 
the secret name of Rome was Valentia, and 
that Valerius Soranus was severely punished 
for revealing it, Plin. lib. iii. cap. 5. Solin. cap. 2. 
Plutarch, Problem 2. 

The form used by the Romans in calling forth the 
tutelary god of a eity was as follow s: “ If it be 
god or "goddess under whose guard are the city 
and people of Carthage, I beseech thee, O great 
God, who hast taken this town and people un¬ 
der thy tuition, I conjure and entreat thee, gra¬ 
ciously to abandon the eity and people of Car¬ 
thage, to forsake all their dwellings, temples and 
sacred places, to east them off. to inspire them 
with fear, terror, and forgetfulness, and to re¬ 
tire to Rome among our people; let our habita- 
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tions, our temples, our sacred things, and our 
eity be more agreeable to thee; denonstate to 
us that thou art my protector, the protector of 
the Roman people, and of my soldiers. If thou 
dost this, I engage myself by a solemn vow to 
found temples and institute games in honour of 
thee.” Macrob. Sat. lib. iii. cap. 9. We see 
the evocation of the gods of Veia, in Livy, 
Decad. i. lib. v. 

Of the devoting hostile armies, or besieged places, 
we have an example in Macrobius, Saturn, lib. 
iii. cap. 9. « Dis-Pater (this was Pluto) Jupiter, 
ye Manes, or by what other name ye will be 
called, I earnestly beseech you to spread fear 
and terror in the army I shall mention to you, 
and throughout the city of Carthage. May ye 
look upon all as devoted and accursed, mgy ye 
deprive them of light, and remove at a distance 
from this country all those who shall bear arms 
against us, and shall attack our legions and our 
armies; may all their armies, fields, eities, heads, 
and lives, be comprised within this wish, as far as 
they may be comprised in it by the most solemn 
devoting. Wherefore I devote them, I charge 
them with all the mischief that may happen to 
inyself, to our magistrates, to the Roman people, 
to our armies, and our legions; that ye may pre¬ 
serve me myself, and those who employ me, tho 
empire’s legions, and our array, which is concern¬ 
ed in this war. If you please to do these things, 
as 1 know and understand them, I promise you, 
O earth, mother of all things, and you great Ju¬ 
piter, a sacrifice of three black sheep.” 

DEUTERONOMY, Asimpoygpw, the second law , 
or repetition of the law. * 

DEUTERONOMY. The fifth book of Moses. 
The Greeks gave it this name, signifying the 
second law, or a repetition of the law, because 
Moses herein recapitulates what he had ordain¬ 
ed in the preceding books. The Hebrews call 
it elle haddebarim, which are the first words of 
this book. Some Rabbins call it Misbnah, the 
second law; others, the book of reprehensions, 
by reason of the reproaches which occur in chap, 
i. viii. ix. xxviii. xxx. xxxii. This book con¬ 
tains the history of what passed in the wilder¬ 
ness from the beginning of the eleventh month, 
to the seventh day of the twelfth month, in the 
fortieth year after their departure from Egypt: 
i. e. about six weeks. 

Some have questioned whether this book were writ¬ 
ten by Moses, because it mentions his death, and 
the author speaks of the land beyond Jordan, 
like one who writes on this side, west of that 
river. (Fide Aaron IX.) We allow that the 
relation of Moses’ death was added to this book; 
but the word -oy Heber, translated beyond Jor¬ 
dan, may likewise be translated on this side. 
[Rather along side of the place to which it refers.) 
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Xh the book of Deuteronomy, Moses addresses the 
people, reciting what had passed since their corn- 
tag out of Egypt. He states to them the laws 
or God which he had received at Sinai, which 
he explains, and adds some others ; he also ex¬ 
horts the people to obedience; and declares, 
that Joshua was appointed by God to succeed 
him. He wrote down this transaction, commit¬ 
ted the writing to the Levites and elders, and 
charged them to read it every seven years, in a 
general assembly of the people, at the feast of 
tabernacles, Deut. xxxi. 9,10—14. It includes 
also his last song, to which is added the history 
of his death, &c. 

DEW. Dews in Palestine are very plentiful; like 
a small shower of rain every morning. Gideon 
filled a basin with the dew which fell on a 
fleece of wool, Judg. vi. 38. Isaac blessing Ja¬ 
cob, wished him the dew of heaven which fat¬ 
tens the fields, Gen. xxvii. 28. In those warm 
countries, and where it rains but seldom, the 
night-dews supply the want of showers. 

Isaiah, xviii. 4. speaks of rain as if it were a dew, 
like a cloud of dew in the heat of harvest. He 
says also, chap. xxvi. 19. that the dew which 
God causes to fall on his people, is a bright 
dew; ros lucis ros tnus: a dew which revives, 
enlightens, and restores liberty to thy captives. 
Speaking of the captivity of Babylon, he com¬ 
pares his captive people to withered and dying 
grass; which the dew refreshes and strengthens. 
Others [with Eng. Tr.] translate, “ thy dew is 
as the dew. of herbs.” See Hosca vi. 4; xiii. 
S ; xiv. 5 ; Micah v. 7. 

DIABOLUS, A<«/3oAa?, an accuser, a calumniator; 
from the Greek verb «JW|3<*AAa>, to accuse. 

DIABOLUS. From diabalos, a calumniator. 
We rarely meet with this word in the Old Tes¬ 
tament. Sometimes it answers to the Hebrew, 
belial: sometimes to Satan. The first signifies 
a libertine ; the second, an adversary, or an ac¬ 
cuser. 

We have spoken in the article Demons, of the fall 
of Lucifer. The Eblis of theMahometans is the 
■same with our Lucifer. The name Eblis comes 
pretty near that of Diabolus. The Mussulmen 
call him likewise Azazel, which is the Scripture 
name for the ’scape-goat; and is probably the 
Azazel, of the book of Enoch. They main¬ 
tain, that Eblis was called by this name, which 
signifies refractory, [which is pretty near the 
meaning of Belial, to whieh it seems to be re¬ 
lated] because, having received orders to pros¬ 
trate himself before Adam, he would not com¬ 
ply, under pretence that being of the superior 
nature of fire, he ought not to bend the knee to 
Adam, who was formed only of earth. They 
say the angels were created many thousand 
years before Adam, and that the fire whereof 
they were composed, is of a much greater active 
vox. i. 4 5 
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ity than ordinary fire; and of the nature of 
lightning. 

Diabolus signifies sometimes the devil, as Wisd. 
ii. 24. “ Through envy of the devil came death 
into the world.” ' Sometimes an accuser, an ad¬ 
versary who prosecutes before the judges; as 
Psalm dx. 6. “ Let his accuser be at Ids right 
hand, and when he is judged, let him be con¬ 
demned.” Ecclus. xxi. 30. “ When the wick¬ 
ed curseth his adversary, he curseth himself.” 
He drew this enemy upon himself by his own 
bad conduct; had he been wise; he would have 
had no enemy. Others understand it of the 
devil: he who curseth the devil, who tempts 
him, and seduces him into sin, should complain 
only of himself; of his own will, and wicked¬ 
ness, his own promptitude to transgress. 

DIADEM. See Crown. 

DIADEMA, a diadem ; from the Greek 

preposition diet, and the verb Siu, ligo. 

DIAL, is not mentioned in Scripture before the 
reign of Ahaz, a.m. 3262; ante a.d. 726, and 
we do not clearly ascertain, that, even after his 
reign, the Jew3 generally divided their time by 
hours; but continued to reckon it after their 
former manner. The word hour occurs first in 
Tobit; Tobit and Tobias continued prostrate 
three hours, says the Vulgate, which likewise 
is the reading of the Chaldee. This may con¬ 
firm the opinion of those who maintain, that the 
invention of dials came from beyond the Eu¬ 
phrates, Herod, lib. ii. cap. 109. But others 
believe, that this invention came from the Phoe¬ 
nicians, and that the first traces of it are discov¬ 
erable in what Homer says 

Nijiroff r/f Zvpiii KDiXyntercu (tiVs oirJw') 

“O^TuyiV o3v rpo'ar ot HeA/oio. 

Odyss. xv. v. 402. 

of an island called Syria, lying above Ortygia, 
where the revolutions of the sun are observed ; 
i. e. in this island they see the returns of the 
sun; the solstices. As the Phoenicians are 
thought to have inhabited this island of Syria, 
it is presumed, that they left there this monu¬ 
ment of their skill in astronomy. Vide Hocus. 

About three hundred years after Homer, Phere- 
cydes, in the same island, set up a sun-dial to 
distinguish the hours, Laert. in Pbereeyd. The 
Greeks confess that Anaximander first divided 
time by hours, and introduced sun-dials, among 
them, Laert. lib. ii. vide & Suidara & Euseb. 
Prsepar. lib. x. Usher fixes the death of An¬ 
aximander to a.m. 3457; ante a.d. 547, under 
the reign of Cyrus, and during the captivity of 
Babylon. As this philosopher travelled into 
Chaldea, he might bring with him from thence 
the dial and the needle which were both in use 
there. Pliny gives the honour of this invention 
to Anaximenes, by mistake confounding the dis- 
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ciple with the master: for, as M. Basnage ob¬ 
serves, it is more reasonable to think Pliny was 
mistaken than Diogenes Laertius; or that this 
name is an erroneous reading. 

To return to the dial of Ahaz, for the account the 
Scripture gives of it, see 2 Kings, xx. 1, 2, &e. 
This was about twelve years after the death of 
Ahaz, a.m. 3291. 

Interpreters differ concerning the form of this dial 
of Ahaz: St. Cyril of Alexandria, and St. Jcrom 
believed, Cyrill. in Isai. lib. iii. t. 4; Hieron. in 
Isai. xxviii. it was a staircase so disposed, that 
the sun showed the hours upon it by the shadow: 
the generality of expositors have followed this 
notion. Others, as Pagn. Munst. Sanct. Yatab. 
believe, it was a pillar erected in the middle of 
a very level and smooth pavement, upon which 
the hours were engraved. The lines marked on 
this pavement are, according to these authors, 
what the Scripture calls degrees. Grotius de¬ 
scribes it thus, after Rabbi Elias Cliomer. It was 
a concave hemisphere, in the midst whereof was 
a globe, the shadow of which fell upon several 
lines, engraved in the concavity of the hemis¬ 
phere: these lines, say they, were eight and 
twenty in number. This description comes pret¬ 
ty near to that kind of dial, which the Greeks 
called Scapha, a boat, or hemispherion, the inven¬ 
tion whereof Vitruvius attributes to a Chaldean, 
whose name was Berosus, Yitruv. lib. ix. cap. 9. 

As to the retrogradation of the shadow on this dial, 
and the manner of it, whether the sun did really 
go backward, or whether the reflection of his 
rays was occasioned by some cloud formed sud¬ 
denly, which produced this effect supernaturally, 
is what opinions are very much divided about. 
[Most probably the latter: or, a peculiar refrac¬ 
tion in the atmosphere, pro tempore .] 

The retrogradation of the sun on the dial of 
Max, requires a serious examination. 8ome 
authors, as Pereira and Spinosa, believe this 
retrogradation was not real, but apparent only, 
and in people’s opinion; that the change which 
happened was only in the shadow, which fell on 
Ahaz’s dial, and not in the motion of the sun, 
which luminary continued in progressive motion 
as usual, but the solar rays being deflected in an 
extraordinary manner by the opposition of a 
cloud, or some other way, they produced the 
change, or retrogradatory motion, of the place 
of the shadow in Ahaz’s dial. 

Whether the ten degrees denoted so many hours, 
we arc not able to decide: there might be many 
degrees for one hour. Scripture does not say, 
that this day was longer than any other. If the 
miracle consisted in changing the determination 
of the sun’s rays to a particular point, and for a 
short time, the day w as not longer than ordina¬ 
ry even supposing the sun to have stopped in 


its course, it does not follow that the day was 
ten hours longer than other days, because it is 
not certain, that every degree denoted an hour. 
The reader may likewise, if he pleases, consult 
M. Basnage’s History of the Jews, tom. vi. p. 
213. and M. Benoit’s Letters at the end of the 
same tome, wherein be shows, that the retrogra¬ 
dation of the sun prolonged the day not above 
two thirds of an hour. Vide the Prate, and 
Fragments, Nos. 2, and 102. Also Watches, 
No. 263. 

DIANA, ; this as a Latin word may sig¬ 
nify luminous. The Greek imports per¬ 

fect. 

DIANA, a celebrated goddess of the Heathen, 
honoured especially at Ephesus. She was one 
of the twelve superior Deities ; called likewise 
Hebe, Trivia, and Hecate. In the heavens she 
was the moon, on earth Diana, in hell Hecate. 
She was invoked by women in child-birth under 
the name of Lucina. She was painted with a 
crescent on her head, a bow in her hand, and 
dressed in a hunting habit. She passed for a 
virgin. Bees were consecrated to her. 

Diana of Ephesus was otherwise represented. 
Her statue was covered with breasts, some¬ 
times from head to foot; sometimes her bosom 
only and her belly, all below was a kind of ped¬ 
estal, adorned with heads of stags, dogs, oxen, 
&c. The breasts were an emblem of her fertil¬ 
ity* as sustaining men and beasts. Vide Plate to 
Fragment, No. 127. 

Diana was said to be daughter of Jupiter and La- 
tona, and twin sister to Apollo. She was wor¬ 
shipped in Palestine in the times of Isaiah and 
Jeremiah under the name of Meni, the goddess 
of months, the moon. Likewise as the queen of 
heaven ; cakes were offered to her on terraces 
on the tops of houses, at the corners of the 
streets, or doors of houses. The children gather 
wood, and the fathers kindle the fire, and the 
women knead their dough to make cakes to the 
queen of heaven, says Jeremiah, vii. 18; xi. 13; 
xliv. 17,18 ; Ezek. xvi. 24. Vide Meni, Moon, 
Astarte, Ashtaroth. 

DIBL AIM, D ,l m, heaps, or frails, of Jigs. 

DIBLAIM, father of Gomer, wife of the prophet 
Hosea. Hos. i. 8. 

DIBLATHA, nn*?m, a frail tf Jigs. 

DIBLATHA, Deblathaim, or Helmon-Deblatha- 
im, a town beyond Jordan, at the foot of mount 
Nebo or Pisgah. Jer. xlviii. 22. 

DIB ON, pm, understanding, abundance of knowl¬ 
edge, or of building; from rua banali, to build, 
or nra binah, to understand : according to the 
Syriac, gliding away. 

D1BON, pm, difiuv, Hebrew, Dimon: fuU of 
blood; from cn dam: otherwise, dung; from 
|D*i domen. 
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DIBON, a city given to the tribe of Gad by Moses, 
afterward yielded to Reuben, Numb. xxii. 3, 
S3, 34; Josh. xiii. 9. Eusebius says, Dibon was 
a large town on the river Arnon. Probably Di- 
bon-Gad, Numb, xxxiii. 43. an encampment of 
the Hebrews. St. Jerom says, it was called in¬ 
differently Dibon or Dimon. 

H. Dibon, in Judah, the same perhaps as Debir, 
or Kiijath-Sepher, Nehem. xi. 25. The xxx 
call that place Dibon, which in Hebrew is Debir. 
Joshua xiii. 26. 

DIBON-GAD, -ij-p't, abundance of sons happy 
and powerful; from *n dad, abundance, or for¬ 
tunate ; and p ben, a son, and from u gad, great, 
powerful: otherwise, happy, or great under¬ 
standing, or edifice; from nra binah, to under¬ 
stand, or ma banah, to build: otherwise, abun¬ 
dance of sons armed or dressed, [g. Dibon of 
Gad?] 

DIBRI, nan, from *m, dxfiip, my word. 

DIBRI, the father of Shelomith, of Dan. Levit. 
xxiv. 11,12, 13. 

DIDRACHMA, AMatth. xvii. 23. A 
Greek word, signifying a piece of money in value 
two drachms ; about fourteen pence English. 
The Jews were by the law obliged, every per¬ 
son, to pay two drachms, i. e. half a shekel, to 
the temple. To pay this our Lord sent Peter 
to catch a fish, which had probably just swal¬ 
lowed such a coin. See Capitation. 

DIDYMUS, i. e. a twin. This is the signification 
of the Hebrew, or Syriac, word Thomas. See 
Thomas. John xi. 16; xx. 24. 

DIGIT, yarn, Hebrew, Etzbah. 

DIGIT, is a measure containing!? of an inch. 
There are four digits in a palm, and six palms 
in a cubit: a cubit is twenty-one inches. 

DIKLAII, nSpi, his diminution ; from pn dek, and 
n ah, his: or rather decla, a palm, or palm- 
tree. 

DIKLAH, seventh son of Joktan. His descend-* 
ants are placed either in Arabia Felix, which 
abounds in palm-trees, called Dikla in Chaldea 
and Syriac; or in Assyria, where is the town of 
Degla, [and the river Tigris, or Dikkel.] 

DILEAN, jjYn, daiMav, poor, afflicted; from Yn 
dalal: or of the poor; from Yn poor, and ruy 
onah, to answer, to sing, to ajfflict. 

DIMNAH, mm, murder, silence ; from art dam : 
otherwise, his resemblance; from dt dam, and 
m na, his: otherwise, dung ; from jm domen. 

DIMNAH, a city of Zgbulun, Josh. xxi. 35. Given 
to the Levites of Merari’s family. 

DIMONA, a town in the south of Judah, Josh, 
xv. 22. 

DIMONAII,minn, dung; from jm domen: other¬ 
wise, present, or number abounding; from n dai, 
abounding, and mo manah, to number, or mo ma- 
uach, or mincha, a present or gift. 

45 * 


DINAH, n yi, judgment, or who judges; from p 
din. 

DINAH, daughter of Jacob and Leah: Gen. xxx. 
21. She was born after Zebulun, about a.m. 
2250, ante a.d. 1754. When Jacob returned into 
Canaan, Dinah, then about the age of fifteen or 
sixteen, had the curiosity to attend a festival of 
the Shechemites, and see the women of the coun¬ 
try, Gen. xiv. 1,2. Shechem, son of Hamor the 
Hivite, prince of the city, having seen her, con¬ 
ceived a great affection for her, and ravished 
her. Afterward, he desired his father Hamor to 
procure this young woman for his wife. Dinah’s 
brothers being informed of what had passed, 
were strongly exasperated at it: they made in¬ 
sidious proposals to Shechem, to his father Ha¬ 
mor, and to the inhabitants of their eity; whom 
they afterward slew and plundered, carried off 
Dinah, and thus revenged the affront offered to 
their sister ; all this they did without the knowl¬ 
edge or consent of their father Jacob; who af¬ 
terward cursed them for it. 

What became of Dinah after this affair, we cannot 
tell. The Hebrews assert, that she was married 
to Job; whereof there is no proof. Certainly 
if Job and Jobab, the fourth son of Esau, Jacob’s 
brother, be the same person, there is no proba¬ 
bility that Dinah could live so long as to become 
his wife [but may this opinion suggest their idea 
of Dinah’s inconsiderate character ? See Job ii. 9.] 

DINAITES, win, judges or judgments; from pi 
din. 

DINAITES, a people who opposed the rebuilding 
of the temple, Ezra iv. 9. 

DINHABAH, narm, his judgment in her, or she 
gives judgment; from p din,judgment, and n ah, 
his or hers, and 3 beth, in, and n ah, her : other¬ 
wise, who gives judgment ; from p din, and an' 
to give. 

DINHABAH, a city of Edom, Gen. xxxvi. 32. 

DIOCJESAREA. See Sejphoeis. 

DIODOTUS, otherwise called Tryphon, had been 
a captain in the troops of Alexander Balas. Ob- 

. serving that Nicanor, king of Syria, had incurred 
the hatred of his soldiers, he undertook to place 
Antiochus upon the throne, who was son to his 
master Balas, and a child, then living in the court 
of Elmachuel, king of the Arabians. He suc¬ 
ceeded in this attempt, and governed absolutely 
in the young prince’s name: but he grew weary 
of having only the title of king, so lie procured 
the death of Antiochus, and seized the throne. 

Being desirous to secure the protection of the Ro¬ 
mans, he sent a golden statue of Fortune to the 
senate, which weighed ten thousand pieces of 
gold. The senate received the golden imag o; 
but recorded in the inscription, that it was given 
by young Antiochus. who had been killed by 
Tryphon. Diodor. Sicul. Legat. 31. 
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Simon Maccabeus seeing robberies every where 
committed by Tiyphon, embraced the party of 
Demetrius Nicanor, i Maec. xiii. 34, 37. Even 
Tryphon’s own soldiers deserted him, and went 
over to Cleopatra, the wife of Demetrius, who 
was beyond the Euphrates, making war against 
the Parthians. Tryphon fled to Apamea, the 
place of his birth, where he was put to death. 
Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiii. cap. 12. and Strabo, lib. 
xiv. say, he was pressed so closely in a castle, 
where he had shut himself up, that be was 
obliged to kill himself. George Syncellus relates, 
that he threw himself into a fire. Syncell. in 
Cerunico. 

DIONYSIUS, Ajovus-io?, divinely touched ; from 
Jloc, divine, and rvu, to strike; or rather, child 
of Jupiter. 

DIONYSIUS, the Areopagite, Acts xvii. 34. 
Among the auditors of St. Paul, when speaking 
in the Areopagus at Athens, at hearing of the 
resurrection of the dead, some mocked at the 
supposition ; others said they would hear him 
some other time : nevertheless, some embraced 
the faith ; among whom was Dionysius, a sena¬ 
tor of the Areopagus, a.d. 56. This is almost 
all we know of Dionysius the Areopagite. Some 
have been of opinion that Damaris was his wife, 
but of this we have no proof. St. Chrysostom, 
de Saeerdotio, lib. iv. cap. 7. declares Dionysius 
to have been a citizen of Athens, which is cred¬ 
ible, because the judges of the Areopagus gen¬ 
erally were so. An author, Csesar, Dialog, qu. 
112. tells us he was of Thrace; but for this, one 
witness only is cited, and he is not very capable 
of persuading us. After his conversion, Dionysius 
was made the first bishop of Athensj having la¬ 
boured, and suffered much in the gospel, be is 
said to have been burnt at Athens, a.d. 95. The 
Greeks keep his festival October 3. The Latins, 
since the time of Lewis the Debonnaire, have 
been persuaded, that Dionysius the Areopagite, 
first bishop of Athens, is the same with Denis, 
first bishop of Paris. But that the two saints are 
two different persons is now acknowledged. I say 
nothing of the works of Dionysius the Areopa¬ 
gite. Those attributed to him are generally re¬ 
puted spurious. 

DIOSCORU8, Aiwnccw, son of Jupiter. Castor and 
Pollux were so called. Fide Castok. 

DIOSPOLIS, a«k nr#AK, the city of Jupiter. 

I. DIOSPOLIS, vide Lydda. 

II. Diospous. We do not meet with this name in 
the sacred writings; but Nahum, in all probability, 
intended this city under the name of No Ammon. 
Vide Am mow, L 

DIOTREPHE8, Ajorp<p>jr, nourished hy Jupiter, 
or Jupiter*s foster-child ; from the Greek Jier, of 
Jupiter, ana nipot, a foster-child. 

DIOTREPHES. Who Diotrephes was, we ean- 
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not tell, nor whether he were in any church 
office, as bisliop, or of what church. Grotius 
believes that Gains, to whom St. John wrote his 
third epistle, and who lived in the same place as 
Diotrephes, was of one of the seven churches 
named in the Revelations. Lightfoot is of opin¬ 
ion, that he lived at Corinth. Diotrephes did 
not receive with hospitality those whom St. John 
had sent to him, nor would he suffer others to do 
so. Oecunienius, Bede, and some modern com¬ 
mentators think Diotrephes was an heretic: oth¬ 
ers think he was njudaizing Christian, who would 
not admit gentile converts to his table: others 
affirm quite the contrary, that Diotrephes would 
not receive those converted to Judaism. See 
3 John, 9. 

DIPLOIS, Atirhois, a double cloak, or lined cloak ; 
from the Greek word double. Vide 

Liking. 

DIPONDIUM, A nrovfiov, two Oboli; from the 
Greek Ht, twice, and pondus, weight. 

DIPS AS, from the Greek dnPxu, I thirst. 

DIPSAS, a serpent whose biting produces such a 
thirst as proves mortal; whence it is called in 
Greek, Dipsas, thirsty: in Latin, situla, a pail: 
as if so great thirst could drink pails of water. 
Moses mentions, Deut. viii. 16. that desert in 
which was fiery serpents j” jikox Tzimaon. The 
Hebrew answers well to the Greek, Dipsas, and 
expresses the thirst occasioned by the biting of 
this serpent. Some understand by it a desert 
and dry place. 

DISCERNING of spirits. A divine gift mention¬ 
ed, 1 Cor. xii. 10. It consisted in discerning 
among those who professed to be inspired by God, 
whether they were inspired by a good or an evil 
spirit j whether truly or falsely; [and whether 
they were sincere in their profession of Christ¬ 
ianity ; I suppose, sometimes.] This gift was 
of very great importance both under the Old 
Testament, wherein we find that false prophets 
often rose up, and seduced the people; and un¬ 
der the New Testament, in the primitive ages 
of the church, when supernatural gifts were 
frequent; when the messenger of Satan was 
sometimes transformed into an angel of light, 
and false apostles under the meek appearance 
of sheep, concealed the disposition of ravening 
wolves. 

DISCIPLE. The proper signification of this word 
is well known. Absolutely taken, it signifies, 
in the New Testament, a believer, a Christian, a 
scholar, a follower of Jesus Christ. 

Disciple is often used instead of apostle, in the 
gospels; but in other places apostles are distin¬ 
guished from diseiples. The apostles were twelve 
in number. 

The Seventy-two, who followed our Saviour from 
the beginning, are called disciples as are others 
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who were simple professors and bore no office : 
[and some who professed to follow him, for a 
time, only.] 

DISEASES. Many kinds of diseases are mention¬ 
ed in Scripture. The Hebrews attributed sun¬ 
dry diseases to the devil. Concerning the diseas¬ 
es observable in Scripture, consult Francis Vale- 
sius, de Sacra Philosophia ; Thomas Bartoli- 
nus, de Morbus Biblicis ; and William Adenus; 
Christianis Warlixius, on the same subject. 
See Phvsicians. 

Diseases and death are consequences of sin $ this 
idea of them we receive from Scripture. The 
ancient Hebrews, not much accustomed to recur 
to physical causes, often imputed them to evil 
spirits. If their infirmities appeared unusual, 
and especially if their cause was unknown to 
them, they concluded it was a blow from the 
avenging hand of God; to liim the wisest and 
most religious had recourse for eure; and king 
Asa is blamed, 2 Chron. xvi. 12. for placing his 
confidence in physicians, under a very painful 
fit of the gout in his feet, and not applying to 
the Lord. Job’s friends ascribed all his distem¬ 
pers to God’s justiee. Leprosies were treated 
as sacred diseases; the priests judged of their 
nature and qualities; shut up the diseased, de¬ 
clared them to be healed, or still existing in the 
patient, Ac. Miriam, Gehazi, and king Uzziah, 
were smitten suddenly with a leprosy; the first 
as a punishment for detraction ; the second for 
avarice; and the'third for presumption. 

In the gospel many diseases are attributed to the 
devil. Luke xiii. 16. Ought not this woman, a 
daughter of Abraham, whom Satan hath bound, 
1 o these eighteen years, to be loosed from this 
bond on the sabbath-day ? The same person is 
mentioned as having a spirit of infirmity, in 
verse 11. We hear of a dumb devil; of another 
that could scarce speak; i, e. of demons who 
caused these infirmities; and whenever Jesus 
Christ or his apostles restored such persons to 
health, they began with driving out the devil, 
and the eure of the person was quiekly accom¬ 
plished. 

In other cases our Saviour began with forgiving 
the sins of the patient, and then proceeded to 
cure the disease: Datur nobis intelUgentia prop¬ 
ter peccata pierasque evenire eorporum debilitates ; 
& idcirco f arson dimittuntur prius peccata, ut 
causis debuitatis dblatis, sanitas restituatur, says 
St. Jerom, in Matth. ix. 4. St. Paul delivers 
the incestuous Corinthian to Satan “ for the de¬ 
struction of his flesh,” that the evil spirit might 
afflict him with diseases, 1 Cor. v. 5. Vide Frag¬ 
ment, No. 153. The same apostle attributes 
the deaths and diseases of many Corinthians to 
their communicating unworthily: 1 Cor. xi. so. 


For this cause many are weak and sickly among 
yon, and many sleep. The same apostle aseribes 
the infirmities, wherewith he was afflicted to an 
evil angel:—“ a thorn in the flesh—-an angel of 
Satan to buffet me,” 2 Cor. xii. 7. An angel of 
death slew the first-born of the Egyptians j a de¬ 
stroying angel wasted Sennacherib’s army ; an 
avenging^angel smote the people of Israel with a 
pestilence, after David’s sin. Sanl fell into a 
fit of deep melancholy [hypochondriacal depres¬ 
sion] and it is said « an evil spirit seized him.” 
Fide Angels ii. 2. Abimelech, king of Gerar, 
for taking Sarah, the wife of Abraham, was 
threatened with death, Gen. xx. 3, 4. The Philis¬ 
tines were smitten with an ignominious disease, 
for not treating the ark with adequate respect. 
These diseases, and others that we read of, were 
evident interpositions of Providence, by what¬ 
ever agency they were produced. 

DISHAN, j»H,p i<ruv,fat; from jen dashen: other¬ 
wise, ashes: from the same. r.xx, Rishon. 

DISHAN, and DISHON, sons of Seir, the Ho- 
rite. 

DISHON, nan, ashes, or trituration. 

DISPERSION. St. Peter and St. James wrote 
to the Jews ef the dispersion, 1 Pet. i. Jam. i. 1. 
St. Peter directs his letter to those who were 
dispersed in the countries of the East, Pontus, 
Galatia, Bithynia, Asia, Cappadocia; St. James 
still more uncertainly addresses the twelve tribes 
scattered abroad. Not that all the tribes were 
then dispersed; for Judea was yet filled with 
Jews; (these,epistles being written before the 
war between the Jews and Romans) but, after 
the captivities into Assyria and Chaldea, there 
were many Jews of all the tribes constantly 
resident in various places throughout the East. 
This was called The Dispersion. Nelicmiah 
prays God to collect the dispersion of his people. 
And the Jews said of Jesus Christ, John vii. 35. 
Will he go unto the dispersed among the Gentiles f 

DIVINATION. The easterns were always fond 
of divination, magic, he curious art of interpret¬ 
ing dreams, and of acquiring the prescience of 
futurity. When Moses published the law, this 
disposition had long been common in Egypt, and 
the neighbouring countries. To correct the Is¬ 
raelites’ inclination to consult diviners, fortune¬ 
tellers, and interpreters of dreams, Ac. he forbad 
them, under very severe penalties, from consult¬ 
ing persons of this description, and promised the 
true spirit of prophecy to them, as infinitely su¬ 
perior. He commanded those to be stoned who 
pretended to have a familiar spirit, or the spirit 
of divination, Deut. xviii. 9,10,15. The proph¬ 
ets are full of invectives against the Israelites 
who consulted diviners; and against false proph¬ 
ets, who by such means seduced the people. 
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Divination was of several kinds, by wafer, fire, 
earth, air; by the flight of birds, and their sing* 
ing; by lots, by dreams, and by the wand, &c. 

Divination by the earth, or geomancy, is common 
among the Persians. They impute the inven¬ 
tion of it to Edris (Enoch,) or to Daniel. It 
consists in making several points on a table pre¬ 
pared for this purpose, which they "all Rami. 
These points, disposed in a certain number, on 
many unequal lines, are likewise described with 
a pen on paper: he who divines by this art, is 
called Rummal. lie derives his pretended knowl¬ 
edge of futurity from the combination of these 
points and lines. Bibl. Orient, p. 709. 

Divination by the wand, Ezekiel xxi. 21. Vide 
Wand. Vide also Fragment, No. 179. 

Divination by the flight, singing, or eating of 
birds, is sufficiently known; I cannot tell wheth¬ 
er this augury were in use among the Hebrews. 

It appears that they drew omens from serpents. 
Tiie Hebrew word J Yachash, taken for di¬ 

vining, and drawing omens, signifies a serpent. 
Bochart has collected examples of this divina¬ 
tion. Bochart. Hierozoic. lib. i. eap. 3. part 1. 
Vide also Fragment, No. 21. 

DIVORCE, or repudiation. Moses tolerated di¬ 
vorce for very good reasons. Deut. xxiv. 1, 2, 

5, &e. “ When a man hath taken a wife “ and 
he hath found some undeauness in her ; then 
let him write her a bill of divorcement, and 
give it into her hand, and send her out of his 
house.” Commentators are much divided on 
the sense of these words, because he hath found 
some uncleanness, or as the Hebrew imp -at. exx, 

matter of nakedness in her. 

The school of Shammah, who lived a little before 
our Saviour, taught that it imported some ac¬ 
tion really infamous, and inconsistent with vir¬ 
tue. The school of Hillel, Sham mail’s disciple, 
taught on the contrary, that small reasons au¬ 
thorized divorce, c. gr. if the wife did not dress 
meat well, or if the husband found any other 
woman whom he liked better. Akiba, another 
famous Rabbin, was still more indulgent than 
Hillel: he explained the text of Moses, thus. 
If sheflnd no favour in his eyes ; this was the 
first reason: the second was. If heflnd any un- 
cleanness in her. Josephus ana Philo shew suf¬ 
ficiently, that in their time the Jews practised 
divorce on very trivial causes. The Hebrews 
at this day, hold the same principles. Although 
a woman, says Leo of Modena, were to give her 
husband no occasion of complaint, he may put her 
away, if lie he ever so little displeased with her. 
Joseph. Antiq. lib. iv. eap. 8. & lib. de vita sua, 
ad finem. Philo de special. Legib. prfecept. 

6, & 7. I^io Modena, Cerem. Jud. p. 4. eap. 6. 

But our Lord Jesus Christ has limited divorce to 
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the single case of adultery. Matth. v. 31, 32. 
1 say unto yon that whosoever shall put away Ms 
wife, saving for the cause of fornication, causeth 
her to commit adultery; and whosoever shall 
marry her that is divorced, committeth adultery. 
These words have been interpreted different 
ways. Some by adultery or fornication have 
understood any kind of great crimes, idolatry, 
infidelity, &c. which are sometimes in scripture 
called fornication. Others have restricted the 
meaning of this word to connubial adultery and 
personal infidelity. 

Origen, Homil. 7. in Matth. is of opinion, that the 
Son of God named fornication, not as the only 
cause of lawful divorce, but as an example of 
crimes and instances, wherein divorce may be 
used. But almost all the fathers and interpret¬ 
ers have taken our Saviour’s words in their lit¬ 
eral meaning, and the practice of the church, 
has always been agreeable to this opinion. As 
to the crime of infidelity, see St. Paul’s expla¬ 
nation of it. 1 Cor. vii. 12,18,1A. 

Another difficulty on the subject of divorce, is, 
whether persons separated by divorce, are at 
liberty to marry again ? The law of Moses did 
not forbid this, and the laws of the first Christian 
emperors expressly allowed it. Tertullian be¬ 
lieved the bond of marriage to be dissolved by 
adultery, and that the woman, may marry anoth¬ 
er man. Origen says, that in his time some 
bishops gave such permission to their people. 
And several councils, particularly of the Galil¬ 
ean churches, are cited, which suppose, or which 
authorize, the same custom. 

But though these things have occasionally been 
practised, they have been almost always con¬ 
demned. The canons ascribed to the apostles 
expressly enjoin, Canon 48. that no man who 
had put away his wife, should marry another in 
the former wife’s life-time. Several popes, as 
Siricius, Innocent I. Leo, Stephen, and Zachary, 
in their decretal epistles plainly proscribe these 
marriages, as adulteries. The Latin church 
bath always taught, that the bond of marriage 
subsists, notwithstanding divorce. 

There is great probability that divorces were used 
among the Hebrews before the law, since the 
Son of God says, that Moses permitted them by 
reason only of the hardness of their hearts; that 
is to say, because they were accustomed to this 
abuse, and to prevent greater evils. Abraham 
dismissed Hagar, on account of her insolence, at 
the request of Sarah. Onkelos, the Jerusalem 
paraphrast, and several Rabbins believe the cause 
of Aaron and Miriam’s murmuring against Mo¬ 
ses, Numb. xii. 1. was his divorcing Zipporah, 
or, as others say, Tharbis, daughter to the 
king of Ethiopia. Others are of opinion, that 
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their murmuring was occasioned by his receiv¬ 
ing her again after having been divorced from 
her. But the truth is, that he had only sent 
her to Jethro, his father-in-law, for a time, 
and without, design of separating from her: 
and when he received her again they mur¬ 
mured. 

We find no example of a divorce in the books of 
the Old Testament written since Moses. The 
Jews themselves tell us, that David did not 
divorce any of his wives, to marry Abishag; but 
took her under the title of concubine, or wife of 
the second rank, because he had already eighteen 
wives, the number which custom allowed. It 
is certain, however, that they separated from 
their wives on too trifling occasions. Samson’s 
father-in-law, understood that, by his absence 
from her, his daughter was divorced by him, 
since he gave her to another. Judges xv. 2. The 
lievite’s wife, who was dishonoured at Gibeah, 
had forsaken her husband, and would not have 
returned, had he not gone in pursuit of her. 
Judges xix. 2, 3. Solomon speaks of a libertine 
woman, who had quitted her husband the 
director of her youth, and had forgot the cove¬ 
nant of her God. Prov. ii. 16,17. The proph¬ 
et Malachi, ii. 15. commends Abraham for not 
divorcing Sarah though barren; and inveighs 
against the Jews, who abandoned the wife of 
their youth. Micah also, chap. ii. 9. reproach¬ 
es them with having cast out their wives from 
their pleasant houses, and taken away the glory 
of God from their children for ever. Ezra and 
Nehemiah obliged many of the Jews to dismiss 
the foreign women whom they had married, con¬ 
trary to the law ; all which proves that divorces 
were not uncommon. 

Josephus was of opinion, Antiq. lib. xv. cap. 11. 
that the law did not permit women to divorce 
themselves from their husbands, and that it pro¬ 
hibited those who had separated themselves, from 
marrying others, without first receiving letters 
of divorce from their former husband. He be¬ 
lieves Salome, sister to Herod the Great, to be the 
first wife who put away her husband. Herodias, 
mentioned Matth. xiv. 3; Mark vi. 17. did like¬ 
wise dismiss her husband, as is inferred from the 
relation of Josephus, Antiq. hb. xviii. cap. 7. 
The three sisters of the younger Agrippa, king of 
Chalcis, afterward of the Traehomtis and Ba- 
tanea, divorced their husbands. Berenice the 
eldest put away Polemo king of Pontus, some 
time after she had married him. Mariamne, her 
sister, quitted Archelaus her first husband, to 
marry Demetrius, Alabarch of the Jews in Alex¬ 
andria. Drusilla, the third sister, forsook Aziz 
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king of Emesa, to marry Felix governor of Ju¬ 
dea. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xx. cap. 15. 

; has been questioned in the Christian church, 
whether women are permitted to put away their 
husbands in cases of adultery. St. Basil in his 
canonical letter to Amphilocus, lib. ix. owns, that 
the law which permits men to put away their 
wives for adultery, is observed; but that custom 
required Women to continue with their husbands, 
though they were guilty of the same disorderly 
conduct. The Greeks, who have explained the 
Apostolical Canons, in canonem viii. pretend it is 
a custom whieh has always been observed among 
them, that the wife cannot leave her husband on 
account of his adultery. We have before taken 
notice, that Josephus the historian did not be¬ 
lieve women to have any liberty from the law of 
Moses to forsake their husbands. Some of the 
primitive Christians allowed a man who had put 
away his wife, to marry another ; but they did 
not grant the woman the same privilege. 

Others indulge the same liberty to both the man 
and the woman of divorcing, and of second mar¬ 
riage. Justin the Martyr speaks of a Christian 
woman, who sent letters of divorce to her hus¬ 
band, who lived disorderly. St. Jerom mentions 
Fabiola a Roman lady, who forsook her husband 
because of his irregularities. The Greeks at 
this day have a custom of divorcing in the partic¬ 
ular case intimated in the gospel, Matth. v. 32. 
and after this they marry, as if the bond of mar¬ 
riage had been dissolved by adultery. 

The wise man seems to make a precept of divorce, 
saying, He who lives with an adulteress, i. e. who 
does not procure a divorce from her, is a fool 
and a mad man. Prov. xviii. 22. The council 
of Neocsesarea enjoins a priest to put away his 
wife, if she be guilty of adultery after her hus¬ 
band’s ordination. St. Paul in advising the wife 
to be reconciled to her husband, 2 Cor. vii. 10, 
11. shews what the intention of our Saviour was j 
and the generality of the fathers have always 
dissuaded from divorcing. 

Among the Jews, divorces have become less com¬ 
mon, since their dispersion among nations which 
do not permit the dissolution of marriage on light 
occasions: nevertheless, some divorces obtain 
among the Jews. The woman is at liberty to 
marry again as she shall think proper; but not 
with the person who gave occasion for the di¬ 
vorce. Basnage, Hist, de Juifs, lib. vii. cap. 22: 
Leo of Modena, part 4. cap. 4, & 6. 

A girl who was betrothed when under ten years of 
age, whether she has or has not a father, if her 
husband be not agreeable to her, may be uumar- 
ried, at any time previous to her reaching the 
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age of twelve years and a day, at which age she 
is reputed a woman; she then declares, that she 
is not willing to have such an one for her hus¬ 
band, and takes two witnesses of this declaration, 
who authenticate it in writing; after which, she 
may marry whom she pleases. 

To prevent the abuse which the Jewish men might 
make of their liberty of divoreing, the Rabbins 
appoint many formalities, whieh consume much 
time, and give the married couple leisure to be 
reconciled. Where there is no hope of accom¬ 
modation, a woman, a deaf man, or a notary 
draws the letter of divorce. He writes it in the 
presence of one or more Rabbins; on vellum 
ruled, containing only twelve lines, in square 
letters; and abundance of little trifling particu¬ 
lars arc observed, as well in the characters as in 
the manner of writing, and in the names and sir- 
names of the husband and wife. Besides, neither 
he who pens it, nor the Rabbins, nor the wit¬ 
nesses, ought to be relations, either to the hus¬ 
band or the wife, or to one another. 

The substance of this letter, which they call Glieth, 
is as follows : On such a day, month, year, and 
place, l N. divorce you voluntarily, put you away, 
restore you to your liberty, even you N. who were 
heretofore my wife, and I permit you to marry 
whom youplease. The letter being written, the 
Rabbi examines the husband closely, in order to 
learn w hether he acts of voluntary inclination in 
doing what he has done. They endeavour to 
have at least ten persons present at this action, 
without reckoning the two witnesses who sign, 
ami two other witne sses to the d ate. After wh ieh, 
the Rabbi commands the wife to open her hands, 
and bring them close to one another, in order to 
receive this deed, lest it fall to the ground; and 
he examines her over again: the husband gives 
her the parchment, and says to her, “ Here is 
thy divorce, I put thee away from me, and leave 
thee at liberty to marry whom thou pleasest.” 
The wife takes it, and gives it to the Rabbi, who 
reads it once more, after whieh she is free. We 
emit many little eireumstanees, invented only 
to increase difficulty. Afterward the Rabbi 
cautions the woman against marrying again 
within three months, lest she should be with 
child. From this time the man and woman 
are not to continue alone in private together 
in any place, and either of them may many 
again. 

[DOCTORr—or Teaches, of the law ; may, 
perhaps, be distinguished from scribe, as rather 
teaching viva voce, than giving written opinions. 
It is not easy when the expression, “counsel 
learned in the law” is used among us to divest 
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ourselves of the idea of the politieai law of our 
country, and its administration$ but if we oould 
wave that idea, and restrict the phrase to learned 
in the divine law, I apprehend, we should be not 
far from a tolerably accurate conception of what 
the doctors of the law were, in Judea : i. e. hav¬ 
ing studied the law of Moses, in its various 
branches, and the numerous comments which 
had arisen from it, or had been grafted on it, 
in later times, and on various occasions, they 
gave their opinion on cases referred to them for 
advice. 

It deserves notice, that Nioodemus, himself a doctor 
(Melmtttot, teacher) of the law, yet comes to 
consult Jesus, whom he compliments in the same 
terms as he was accustomed to receive from his 
clients : “ Rabbi, we know that thou art did- 
ascalos a competent teacher—from God—and 
most probably, adding, “ Pray, what is your 
opinion of such, and such, matters ?” q. d. “ our 
glosses have been too farfetched, too overstrain¬ 
ed ; they have never satisfied my mind pray 
let me hear your sentiments.” 

So our Lord among the doctors, Luke ii. 46. not 
only heard their opinions but asked them ques¬ 
tions,—proposing his queries in turn, and ex¬ 
amining their answers; whether they were con¬ 
sonant to the law of God: and the doctors, 
we find, were in ecstasies at the intelligence of 
his mind, and the propriety of his language and 
replies. 

Doctors of the law, were mostly of the sect of 
the Pharisees j but are distinguished from that 
sect, Luke v. 17. where it appears that the nov¬ 
elty of our Lord’s doctrine drew together a 
great company of law-doctors (v«juoJ<J«<nt«Asi) 
who no doubt questioned him as well as they 1 
were able. 

Doctors, or teachers, are mentioned among di¬ 
vine gifts, Ephes. iv. 11. It Is credible, that 
the apostle here, does not mean such ordinary 
teachers (or pastors) as the church now enjoys; 
but, as he seems to reckon them among the 
extraordinary donations of God, and uses no 
mark or distinction, or separation, between 
apostles, with which he begins, and doctors, 
with which he ends, his list: bnt rather unites 
them by the same conjunction, « and some”— 
it may be, that he refers to the nature of the 
office of the Jewish doctors, as stated above; 
meaning, well-informed persons to whom inquir¬ 
ing Christian converts might have recourse, for 
clearing their doubts and difficulties, and for 
receiving from Seripture the demonstration 
that “this is the very Christ;” and that the 
things relating to the Messiah were accomplish- 
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ed in Jesns. Such a gift could not but be very 
serviceable in that infant state of the church 
(and this service though private was important,*) 
which indeed, without it, would have seemed, 
in this particular, inferior to the Jewish institu¬ 
tions. To this agrees the distinction, Rom. xii. 7. 
between doctors, (teaching, Mxmw) and ex- 
horters, q. d. “ he who gives advice privately, and 
resolves doubts, &c. let him attend to that duty; 
he who exhorts with a loud voice (■xoqaKxb.w) 
let him exhort” his hearers, with proper piety. 
The same appears, 1 Cor. xii. 28. where the 
apostle ranges, first, apostles, public instruct¬ 
ors ; secondly, prophets, occasional instructors ; 
thirdly, didascalous, i. e. doctors, or teachers, 
private instructors.] 

DOCUS, A*) it, to urge, pound, bray ; from the He¬ 
brew ■pi due. If we read dog, it may be trans¬ 
lated fish. Vide Dagon. 

DODANIM, D'm, the sleep of the friend or uncle, 
or breast of her that sleeps ; from n dad, or m 
dud, and ou num, to sleep: or the loves, the 
breasts, [affections : pkiendships.] 

DODANIM, trim, d-jti, according to 

some Hebrew copies, Rhodanim, sleep of him 
that descends, or commands; from on, num, to 
sleep; and it jarad, to descend ; or from nil 
radach, to command. 

DODANIM, the youngest son of Javan. Several 
Hebrew MSS. read Rhodanim, and believe that 
he peopled the island of Rhodes: vide Rhodes. 
Possibly the Dodonians, inhabitants of Dodona. 
See Dedan. 

DODAYAH, mm, Mix, his friendship, his uncle, 
or her breast; from n dud, a breast, or in dod , 
an uncle, or friendship; and in hu, his. 

DODAVAH, father of the prophet Eliezer, 
2 Chron. xx. 37. 

DOEG, jki, who acts with uneasiness; from isn 
daag: otherwise, a fisherman; from an dug, to 
fish. Vide Dagon. 

DOEG, an Edomite, Saul's chief herdsman. Be¬ 
ing at Nob, a city of the priests, when David 
came thither, and received provision from Abim- 
elech, he reported this to Saul, and thereby was 
the cause of his sending for the priests who re¬ 
sided at Nob, and of their massacre, to the num¬ 
ber of fourscore and five, 1 Sam. xxii. 16, 17, 
18. When none of the king’s guards would slay 
these sacred persons, Doeg executed the order 
without scruple or reluctance. 

DOG, a domestic animal, well known. By the law 
the dog was unclean, and this animal was de¬ 
spised among the Jews. To compare a person 
to a dog living or dead, was a most degrading 
expression; so David uses it, 1 Sam. xxiv. 14-. 
After whom is the king of Israel come out ? after 
voi. i. 46 


a dead dog ? So Mephibosheth, 2 Sam. ix. S. 
What is thy servant, that thou shouidst look upon 
such a dead dog as lam 1 } 

The name of dog sometimes expresses one, who has 
lost all modesty; one who prostitutes himself to 
abominable actions ; for so several understand 
the injunction, Deut. xxiii. 18. of not offering the 
hire of a whore, or the price of a dog; and Eeoles. 
xiii. 8. What fellowship is there between a pure 
and sanctified person, and a dog? Jesus Christ, 
in Rev. xxii. 15. excludes dogs, sorcerers whore - 
mongers, murderers, and idolaters, &c. In Philip, 
iii. 2. St. Paul says, “ Beware of dogs”—of im¬ 
pudent, sordid, greedy professors. Solomon, 
Prov. xxvi. 1. and St. Peter, 1 Pet. ii. 21. com¬ 
pares sinners, who continually relapse into sins, 
to dogs returning to their vomit. 

I do not observe that the Hebrews made use of 
hounds. Game killed by dogs, would have been 
unclean, and not lawful for use. Levit. xvii. 15. 
I do not find any mention of dogs, when hunting 
is spoke of; nor of hunting, when dogs are men¬ 
tioned. 

The Arabians as well as Jews hold dogs to be un¬ 
clean ; they speak kindly to them, and feed them 
well, but do not touch them: particularly if they 
should happen to be wet, they would not suffer 
them to come near them, lest a sprinkling of 
water should fall upon their clothes, which would 
incapacitate them from saying their prayers. 
Nevertheless, those who love sports, do, notwith¬ 
standing, keep greyhounds and setting dogs: al¬ 
leging, that these dogs being always tied up, 
and eating nothing that is unclean, are exempted 
from the common rule. The same they plead 
for little lap-dogs. No one among them does any 
harm to dogs, and if any person were to kill one 
of them deliberately, and with design, he would 
be punished. D’Arvieux, Moeurs des Arabes, 
cap. 8. p. 162. 

[Dog is put for persecutor; Psalm xxii. 20. The 
Jews were fond of giving degrading epithets to 
other nations; hence they called them hogs, 
(vide Daniel ad fin.) and dogs ; our Lord, to a 
certain degree, and to answer a certain purpose, 
adopts their language, Mattli. vii. 6. where he 
must be understood, not as using his own private 
and personal phraseology, but the current lan¬ 
guage of his nation and country, to the Syro- 
phtenician woman ; calling the Jews, children, 
and the gentiles, dogs. 

The state of dogs among the Jews was probably 
pretty much the same as it is now in the East; 
where having no owners, they run about the 
streets in troops, and are fed by charity, or by 
capriee; or they live on such offal as they can 
pick up. That they were numerous in Jezreel, 
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when directed to fulfil the prophecy of Elijah, 
vide Fragment, No. 63. 

DOM1T1AN, the Roman emperor, son of Vespa¬ 
sian, and brother to Titus, was the last of the 
twelve Cscsars; he succeeded Titus a.d. 81, Sep¬ 
tember 13. and was abhorred, for his debauch¬ 
eries and his cruelty. He persecuted the Christ¬ 
ian church. The apostle John being at Rome, 
was put into a caldron of boiling oil, near the 
Latin gate, but suffered no harm by it. Tertull. 
prescrip, cap. 36. Hicronym. de Scriptorib. In 
this persecution, Domitian knowing there were 
some Christians who claimed to be of the race 
of David, and related to Jesus Christ, be was 
apprehensive of their sedition. They were 
grandsons to Judas, brother to our Lord, and 
probably son to Joseph by a former wife, before 
his marriage with the Virgin Mary. Being 
carried to Domitian, he asked them, if they were 
of David’s family ? they confessed they were. 
He farther inquired how much land they pos¬ 
sessed ? and what money ? They answered, that 
they were two in number, they had to the value 
of 9000 sesterces in lands, containing thirty-nine 
plethra, (about seven acres, and four perches) 
that for these they paid taxes, cultivated them 
themselves, and subsisted on their produce ; at 
the same time they shewed him their hands, 
which were callous, and their bodies, which were 
hardened with labour. 

The emperor asked them, what the kingdom of 
Jesus Christ was, when, and where he was to 
reign ? They answered, that his kingdom was 
not earthly, but heavenly and angelical; that it 
would appear at the end of the world, when he 
would come with celestial glory to judge both 
quick and dead. Domitian despising them, sent 
them away without injury, lie also suspended 
the persecution; at least in Judea. These two 
confessors lived to the time of Trajan, llegesip. 

' apud Euseb. lib. iii. cap. 20. Hist. Eccles. Do¬ 
mitian died a.d. 96, September 17. 

DOORS. See Gates. 

DOPHKAH, npai, pxQcoul, impulse; from psi 
daphac. The lxx read Raphaca, reading i resh. 
instead of i dateth. 

DOPHKAH, the ninth or tenth encampment of 
the Israelites in the wilderness of Sin, Numb, 
xxxiii. 12. 

DOR, -no, or in, a city, Josh. xi. 2. This word 
is differently writ in josh. xvii. 11. Generation, 
or habitation; from in dor, or dur, according 
to different readings. 

DOR, or Dora, the capital of a district in Canaan; 
in Hebrew, Nephat-Dor. Joshua conquered it, 

i and killed its king, Josh. xii. 23. He gave it to 


the half tribe of Manasseh, on this side Jordan, 
xvii. 11. Dor is situated on the Mediterranean, 
and has a bad port: between Cresarea Palestine, 
and mount Carmel, nine miles from Cresarea. 
This city is often reckoned to Phoenicia. Antio- 
chus Sidetes besieged in it Tryphon, the usurper 
of the kingdom of Syria, 1 Macc. xv. 11. 

DORCAS, nn'UB, Tabitha in Syriac, Acts 

ix. 39. the female roe. 

DORCAS, in Greek a goat ; Tabitha signifies the 
same in Syriac. 

DORYMINI, AafOjwV, generation, or habitation 
of the right hand ; from in dor, habitation, &c. 
(see Dor) and |'D" imin, or jamin, the right-hand : 
or rather, according to the Greek, the violence 
of the dart or javelin. 

DOSITHEUS, A«<ri'(jeo?, given of God; from fieor, 
God, and JaiViv, a gift. 

I, DOSITHEUS, who pretended to be a priest, 
and Trevite, brought into Egypt the epistle nam¬ 
ed Purim, i.e. the book of Esther in Greek. 
Apoc. Esth. xi. 1. We cannot tell who this 
Dosilkeus was. Usher believes him to be the 
same to whom Ptolemy Philoraetor gave the 
command of his troops, together with another 
Jew, named Onias. Joseph, contra Apion. lib. ii. 

II. Dositheus, an officer in Judas Maccabeus’ 
troops, 2 Macc. xii. 19, 20, 21, &c. sent to force 
the garrison of Charaea, in the country of the 
Tubienians. We do not know whether he is the 
Dositheus named in the same chapter, and said 
to belong to Bacenor. 

HI. Dositheus, Dositheans. The Jews pretend, 
that Dosthai, or Dositheus the son of Janneus, 
was one of the priests sent by Sennacherib, to 
instruct the Culheans, who had been planted by 
him in Samaria, and who were molested by lions, 
2 Kings, xvii. 24,25.2 7. Epiphanius de Hreres. 
lib. i. says, the Dositheans were a fourth branch 
of heretics at Samaria; but he does not inform 
us, who they were, and whence they came. Pho- 
tius, Cod. 130. relates, that after our Saviour’s 
conversation with the Samaritan woman of Si- 
chem, there arose two parties in Samaria, one 
maintaining Jesus Christ to be the Messiah fore¬ 
told by Moses, Dcut. xviii. 15, 18. the other 
maintaining that Dositheus, a Samaritan, who 
was contemporary with Simon the Magician, 
was the Messiah. 

Hegesippus, apud Euseb. lib. iv. cap. 22. Hist. 
Eccl. who lived in the second century, places 
Dositheus and his followers at the beginning of 
Christianity, with those of Simon Magus. A trea¬ 
tise against heresies ascribed to St. Hippolytus 
begins with the Dositheans. Origen sets Jesus 
Christ, whose gospel was preached over the whole 
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earth, in opposition to Simon and Dositheus, 
whose sects were already vanished, though they 
had boasted of performing miracles, and though 
Dositheus would have passed for the Messiah. 
The Apostolical Constitutions assert, lib. vi. 
cap. 8. that Cleobius and Simon the magician 
were disciples to Dositheus; but that they ex¬ 
pelled him, and deprived him of the first rank 
in their confraternity, to which he aspired. 

It seems to be certain, that this man lived in the 
time of Simon the magician, and that his party 
was formed in the country of Samaria, when our 
Saviour appeared. We are assured, that he was 
a Jew, who, being desirous to distinguish him¬ 
self by new explanations among the doctors who 
studied the mystical interpretations of the law, 
and the traditions, and affecting the first rank 
among these rabbins, was rejected by them ; and 
that out of pique he formed a sect of Samari¬ 
tans, which observed circumcision like the Jews, 
and the sabbath with so much rigour, that for 
the whole four and twenty hours, they remain¬ 
ed without stirring, in that place where they 
happened to be when the sabbath began; they 
likewise fasted very rigidly, and denied them¬ 
selves every thing that had life in it. 

They received only the five books of Moses, and 
held Dositheus to be the Messiah. He applied 
to himself those propheeies in the Pentateuch 
which we explain of Jesus Christ; while the 
Samaritans who opposed Dositheus, applied 
them to Joshua. It is affirmed, that Dositheus 
disappeared, and was found in a cave, gnawed 
by worms and insects. Some attribute his re¬ 
treat to the foolish vanity of desiring to be 
thought immortal, as if he had been transport¬ 
ed alive into heaven. But a discovery of his 
body manifested the imposture; yet that did 
not undeceive his disciples, who gave out that 
he had retired to pursue the study of philos¬ 
ophy with more liberty and leisure. Some of 
his disciples were remaining in the sixth cen¬ 
tury, in Egypt. 

DOTH4N, jm, or pm, the law, or custom; from 
m doth. 

DOTHAN, or Dothaim, a town twelve miles 
north of Samaria. Joseph’s brethren were at 
Dothan, when they sold him to the Ishmaelites, 
Gen. xxxvii. 17. Holofernes’ camp extended 
from Dothaim to Belmain. Judith vii. 3. 

DOUBLE, has many significations in Scripture. 
Double money, double food; twice as much 
money and food. 

A double garment, may mean a lined habit, such 
as the high-priest’s pectoral: or a complete 
habit, or suit of clothes, a cloak, and a tunic, 
Ac. Vide Lining. 


Double sometimes signifies multitude; she hath 
received of the Lord’s hand, the double for all 
her sins, i. e. her transgression was correspond- 
ently, answerably, punished, Jerern. xvii. 18. 
Destroy them with a double destruction; pun¬ 
ish them severely. I will doubly punish their 
iniquities, or I will inflict adequate penalties 
upon them, penalties proportioned to their ini¬ 
quities. Thou shalt receive twice as much evil, 
chastisements, the counterpart, the double to 
thy sins, Ecclus. xii. 7. 

Double heart, double tongue, double mind, are op¬ 
posed to a simple, honest, sincere heart, tongue, 
mind, &c. 

DOVE, a tame bird, by the law declared pure. 
Levit. xii. 8. ordains, that when a woman went 
to the temple after child-bearing, she should 
offer a lamb, and a dove, or turtle; or else a 
young pigeon, or a young turtle, ride Numb. vi. 
10. The lamb was offered as a burnt-oflering, 
the pigeon as a sin-offering. Or, if she could 
not afford a lamb, then she might offer two 
pigeons, or two turtles : no matter of what sex. 
The blessed virgin, to comply with this law, of¬ 
fered two pigeons, or two turtles, Luke ii. 14. 
As it was difficult for all who came from distant 
places, to bring doves with them, the priests 
permitted the selling of these birds in the courts 
of the temple. Jesus Christ one day entered 
the temple, and with a scourge of cords, drove 
out those who traded there in pigeons, Matth. 
xxi. 12; Mark xi. 15. 

There were also other occasions, on which birds 
might be offered. The rich offered four footed 
animals, but the poor offered only pigeons for 
the ceremonies. See Levit. i. 14, 15, 16,17. 
The priest took the turtle-dove, and wrung its 
neck; some expositors think he plucked the 
head off entirely; others more truly coneeive, 
that he only wrung the neck. See Birds. 

Jeremiah, speaking of the ravages whieh would be 
committed in Judea by Nebuchadnezzar, says. 
The land is desolate became of the fierceness of 
the dove. And again, Let us go again to our own 
people, to avoid the sword of the dove. [In the 
English translation, « the oppressing sword 
the radix of mr, a dove, being nr, which signi¬ 
fies to oppress.] And in another place. They 
shall flee every one for fear of the sword of the 
dove. Some by the word dove in this place un¬ 
derstand the Lord, who of a dove was become a 
roaring lion: armed with a sword, and ready to 
lay waste the country. Others suppose Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, king of the Chaldeans, to be meant 
here; who, it is said, bore a dove in his ensigns, 
in memory of Semiramis, who was reported to 
have been metamorphosed into a dove, or who 
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was called dove in a way of antiphrasis. But it 
is more natural and simple to translate the He¬ 
brew Jon a, an enemy, destroyer, ravager. This 
epithet suits admirably well with Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar. The land shall be made desolate by this 
ravagei*; fly from the sword of this prince, who 
carries fire and terror into all places whereso¬ 
ever lie goes. Wc have no good proofs that the 
Chaldeans bore a dove in their standards. Fide 
Fragment, No. 269, and Plates. 

The dove is used as a symbol of simplicity and in- 
nocency. The Holy Spirit appeared at the bap¬ 
tism of Jesus, in the form of a dove, Matth. iii. 
46. Jesus Christ recommends to his disciples 
the wisdom of the serpent, and the harralessness 
of the dove, Matth. x. 16. The prophet Hosea, 
vii. 14. compares the Israelites to a silly dove 
whieh bath no heart, or understanding. 

The spouse in the Canticles is compared to a dove, 
by reason of her innocence, gentleness, and fidel¬ 
ity. Noah sent the dove out of the ark, to dis¬ 
cover whether the waters of the deluge were 
abated: Gen. viii. 8,10. He ehose the dove, as 
a tame bird, an enemy to carrion and ordure; it 
immediately returned to him, not finding a rest¬ 
ing-place, because the waters were not retired. 
He sent it out a second time, and it returned 
with a young shoot of green olive-tree in its 
beak, which had sprung out since the deluge. 
He sent it out a third time, and it returned no 
more, because the deluge was terminated. 

DOVE’S DUNG. It is said, 2 Kings, chap. vi. 25. 
that during the siege of Samaria, the fourth part 
of a cab [little more than half a pint] of dove's 
dung was sold for Jive pieces of silver; —about 
twelve shillings. It is well known, that dove's 
dung is not a nourishment for man, even in the 
most extreme famine. Josephus and Theodoret 
were of opinion, that this dove’s dung was bought 
instead of salt, to serve as a kind of manure, for 
the purpose of raising esculent plants of quick 
vegetation. The Rabbins think it was not the 
dung of pigeons, but the corn in their crops, 
which they brought back filled out of the fields, 
whither, during the siege, they went to feed. 
Junius and Fuller suppose the dove's belly to 
be meant. But Bochart is of opinion, that we 
should understand a sort of moss growing on 
trees. It might be a kind of tare, or cicer, so 
ealled from its resemblance when dried, or 
parched, to the dung of pigeons, Ace. Vide Ci¬ 
cer. The Arabians call it chich-peas. 

[DOWRY. Nothing distinguishes more the na¬ 
ture of marriage among us in Europe, from the 
same connection when forming in the East, than 
the different methods of proceeding between 
the father-in-law and the intended bridegroom. 


Among us, the father usually gives a portion to 
his daughter, which becomes the property of her 
husband; and whieh often makes a considerable 
proportion of his aggregate property: but in the 
East, the bridegroom offers to the father of his 
bride a sum of money, or value to his satisfac¬ 
tion, liefore he can expect to receive his daugh¬ 
ter in marriage. Of this procedure we have 
scripture instances from the earliest times. 
Even when Jacob had nothing which he could 
immediately give, or pay down for a wife, as it 
would have been a disgrace to his intended 
spouse to suppose she was not worth purchasing, 
he purchases her, by his skill and his attention, 
in the service of her father Laban. So we find 
Shechem, when proposing to Jacob’s family, not¬ 
withstanding what had happened, to treat for 
Dinah in an honourable manner, he offers to pay 
any value, as a dowry: “ Ask me never so much 
dowry and gift,” Gen. xxxiv. 12. In this pas¬ 
sage is mentioned, a distinction still observed in 
the East: 1. a dowry to the family, as a token 
of honour, to engage their favourable interest in 
the desired alliance ; 2. A gift to the bride her¬ 
self, e. g. of jewels, and other decorations, a 
compliment of honour, as Abraham’s servant 
gave Rebecca. We find king Saul, 1 Sam. xviii. 
25. instead of wishing for a pecuniary dowry 
from David, which David was sensible he could 
not pay in proportion to the value of the bride— 
he required one hundred foreskins of the Phi¬ 
listines, thereby proposing his daughter in re¬ 
ward of valour, as Caleb had formerly done his 
daughter Achsah to whoever should take Kir- 
jath-Sepher; i. e. he gave her, as a reward of 
honour, without receiving the accustomed dowry. 

The dowry was esteemed so essential, that Moses 
even orders it, in a case where it might other¬ 
wise, perhaps, have been dispensed with, Exod. 
xxii. 16. “ If a man entice a maid, that is not 
betrothed, he shall endow her as his wifehe 
shall make her the usual nuptial present; ac¬ 
cording to that rank which he holds iu the 
world, and to that station which his wife might 
justly be expected to maintain; proportionate 
also to that honour which he would have put- 
upon his wife, had he regularly solicited her 
family for her; i. e. jewels, &c. “ If her father 
refuses his daughter,” he shall pay money, 
“ according to the dowry of virginsi. e. what 
the father of a virgin of that rank of life might 
justly expect should have been o fife red for iiis 
daughter when solicited in marriage. And this 
we find was the proposal made by Shechem, in 
reparation of the injury done to Dinah. 

DRACHMA. The value of a common drachm 
was seven pence English, a didrachm or double 
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draehm, made very near half a shekel, and four 
drachms made nearly a shekel. See Didracu- 
ma. The Attic drachm, says Dr. Arbuthnot, is 
commonly reputed equal in value to the Denari¬ 
us ; which he has stated in his tables, at seven 
pence three larthings. See his chapter of the 
Grecian coins, p. 25. 

DRAGON. This word answers generally to the 
Hebrew pn Thannim, or Tannin, which signi¬ 
fies a large fish : The exx generally translate 
A Dracones ; rarely great fishes ; some¬ 
times Sirens, or Ostriches. Jerom most fre¬ 
quently renders it dracones, but sometimes 
Sirenes or Lamias. The same variations almost 
are observable in Aquila, Symmachus and The- 
odotion. By Sirenes they mean probably sea- 
monsters, not the fabulous Sirens of the poets. 
By comparing the passages where this word oc¬ 
curs, it signifies sometimes a large river-fish, or 
sea-fish; at other times venomous and land ser¬ 
pents : and, as I conjecture, more particularly 
the crocodile. [Perhaps it should generally be 
rendered reptile.] 

The dragons which are mentioned in books, are 
mostly old serpents grown to a prodigious size. 
The Babylonians adored a dragon, which Daniel 
is said to have killed. Nothing was more com¬ 
mon in the heathen religion, than the worship of 
serpents; it spread almost all the world over, 
and still subsists in some places. 

This word is sometimes taken in scripture for the 
devil: as in Rev. chap. xii. 

In passages where there is mention of a ruined 
city, or province, or land, it is said to be a dwell¬ 
ing for dragons : because, serpents, dragons, 
and venomous reptiles hide in uninhabited 
places, in ruins, in rubbish, old walls, &c. 

Dragon Weix. The Dragon well, mentioned 
Nehem. ii. 13. lay east of Jerusalem. This well 
is still shewn in a sort of subterraneous cave, 
having a descent of twenty steps. The Turks call 
it Mary’s well, and believe that the blessed vir¬ 
gin used the water of it for her house and family. 

DREAM, 01*711 Chalom, Graec. 'Evuxwov. Dreams 
which were prophetical, or significative of future 
events, are generally thus called. The easterns, 
in particular the Jews, greatly regarded dreams ; 
and applied for their interpretation to those who 
pretended to explain them. The ancient Greeks 
and Romans had the same opinion of them, as ap¬ 
pears from their most eminent writers. We see 
the antiquity of this attention to dreams in the 
history of Pharaoh’s butler and baker; Pharaoh 
himself, and Nebuchadnezzar, are instances of 
the same. God expressly forbad his people from 
observing dreams, and from consulting explain- 
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ers of them. He condemned to death all who 
pretended to have prophetic dreams, and to fore¬ 
tell futurities, even though what they foretold 
came to pass, if they had any tendency to pro¬ 
mote idolatry. But they were not forbid when 
they thought they had a significative dream, to 
address the prophets of the Lord, or the high- 
priest in his ephod, to have it explained. 

Saul, before the battle of Gilboa, consulted a 
woman who had a familiar spirit, because the 
Lord would not answer him by dreams, nor by 
prophets, &c. 1 Sara, xxviii. 6,15. 

The Lord did sometimes discover his will in dreams, 
and enable persons to explain them. He in¬ 
formed Abimelech in a dream, that Sarah was 
the wife of Abraham, Gen. xx. 3, 6. He shewed 
Jacob the mysterious ladder in a dream ; Gen. 
xxviii. 2, 3, &c. and in a dream an angel reveal¬ 
ed to him a way of multiplying his flocks. Gen. 
xxxi. 11, 12, &c. Joseph was favoured very 
early with prophetic dreams, whose signification 
was easily discovered by Jacob, Gen. xxxvii. 5. 
God said, that he spake to other prophets in 
dreams, but to Moses face to face. The Midian- 
ites gave credit to dreams, as appears from 
that which a Midianite related to his compan¬ 
ion ; and from whose interpretation Gideon took 
a happy omen, Judg. vii. 13,15. 

The prophet Jeremiah, xxiii. 25, 28, 29. exclaims 
against impostors who pretended to have had 
dreams, and abused the credulity of the people. 
They prophesy lies in my name, saying, I have 
dreamed, I have dreamed. The prophet that 
hath a dream, let Mm tell a dream, and, hethat hath 
my word, let him tell it faithfully, sailh the Lord. 
The prophet Joel, ii. 28. promises from God, 
that in the reign of the Messiah, the effusion of 
the Holy Spirit should be so copious, that the 
old men should have prophetic dreams, and the 
young men should receive visions. 

This word signifies likewise those vain images, be¬ 
held in imagination while we sleep, which have 
no relation to prophecy. He shall fly away as 
a dream, and shall not be. found ; yea, he shall 
be chased away as a vision of the night. Job 
xx. 8. And Isaiah, The multitude of all the na¬ 
tions that fght against Ariel (against Jerusa¬ 
lem ) shall be as a dream of a night-vision. It shall 
be even as when a hungry man dreameth, and 
behold he eateth ; but he awaketh, and his soul 
is empty: or as when a thirsty man dreameth, 
and behold he drinketh, but he awaketh, and be¬ 
hold he is faint, and his soul hath appetite : so 
shall the multitude of all the nations be, that 
fight against mount Zion. See Psalm lxxii. 20. 
Eccl. v. 2, 6. 
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[_ Dreams, should be carefully distinguished from 
visions: the former happening during sleep, and 
therefore being liable to great ambiguity and un¬ 
certainty : the latter happening when the per¬ 
son being awake, has full possession of his nat¬ 
ural powers and faculties. God spake to Abim- 
eleclt in a dream—but to Abraham by vision: 
Jacob saw in a dream the method of producing 
certain effects on his cattle. God told Laban in 
a dream not to injure Jacob. Now in these, 
and other instances of dreams, the subjects 
dreamed of, appear to be the very matters which 
had occupied the minds of these persons while 
awake; and, when asleep, Providence over¬ 
ruled, or improved, their natural cogitations, to 
answer such and such purposes. But in the ease of 
visions, the thing seen was unexpected; the 
mind was not prepared for it, nor could previous¬ 
ly have imagined what was about to occur. 

The subject of dreams is among the most curious 
w hich belong to human nature, and one which to 
understand thoroughly demands no mean skill in 
the affections, dispositions, sympathies, and agi¬ 
tations of the human mind. We shall not at¬ 
tempt to investigate the subject here: we shall 
simply state the conviction, that while the body 
rests, and is asleep, there is a somewhat distinct 
from the body which is extremely active, vola¬ 
tile, sensible, which sees without employing the 
organs of sight, hears without employing the 
organ of hearing, and performs a thousand ac¬ 
tions with all the appearance of reality, without 
the intermediation of the bodily agents—what is 
this power ? this somewhat, controlled yet uncon¬ 
trollable, dependent yet independent, retained by 
the tenement of clay, yet winging its devious 
course to regions, to events, and to actions, of 
which the tabernacle of the body is utterly un¬ 
conscious ? 

But I could wish to verify the distinction be¬ 
tween visions and dreams : for which purpose I 
do not recollect more appropriate instances than 
those furnished by the book of Job. The vision 
is thus described chap. iv. “Now an occur¬ 
rence was secretly—partially—brought to me, 
and mine ear received a little thereof. 

t( In thoughts from—-(-j) distinct from—visions of 
the night, when deep sleep falleth on man, 

“ Femr seiz'd my soul, the hand of horror strook 
My shuddering flesh and everj member shook ; 

A rapid wind with rushing fury pass’d 
So near, so loud, blast whirling after blast, 

That my hairs started at each stifTning pore. 

And stood erect” Scott. 

Then a spirit passed before my face, it stood still, 
t»ut I could not discern the form thereof: an 
image was before mine eyes, and I heal’d a 


voice,” &c. i. e. his senses were in exercise, but 
the image was too line, too aerial for his com¬ 
plete discernment of it—his bodily organs were 
not deficient, but the subject was beyond their 
powers ; and I suppose the prophets had ad¬ 
ditional, or superior powers, bestowed on them 
pro tempore, when they were enabled to behold 
visions: whereas, a dream is described, chap, 
xxxiii. 15. as happening “ in (a) sleep, in a vision 
of the night, in deep sleep falling on man, in slum- 
berings on the bed !” 

Perhaps it is neither easy nor necessary, to distin¬ 
guish always when the word dream is used, 
whether it may not denote a vision—.but it 
should seem likely that when the interference 
of an angel is mentioned, as giving counsel and 
advice, or direction, that more than a mere 
dream is implied: as, to Jacob, Gen. xxxi. 11. 
to Joseph, Matthew i. 20. ii. IS, 19. 

[DREAMERS, is used as a word of reproach; of 
Joseph by his brethren, Gen. xxxvii. 19. of She- 
maiah, Jer. xxix. 24. vide chap, xxvii. 9. and 
Jude verse 8. See also Isaiah Ivi. 10.] 

To DRINK. This word is used sometimes prop¬ 
erly, sometimes figuratively. Its proper sense 
needs no explanation. 

The wise man exhorts his disciple, Prov. v. 15. to 
drink water ont of his own cistern ,* to content 
himself with the lawful pleasures of marriage, 
without wandering in his affections. To eat and 
drink is used Ecclesiasticus v. 18. to signify 
people’s enjoying themselves: and in the gos¬ 
pel for living in a common and ordinary manner. 
John came neither eating nor drinking, and ye 
say he hath a devil; the Son of Man eometh 
eating and drinking, and ye say, he is a glutton 
and a wine-bibber. The apostles say, they ate 
and drank with Jesus Christ after his resurrec¬ 
tion; they conversed, they lived freely with 
him, Acts x. 41. 

Jeremiah reproaches the Jews with having had 
recourse to Egypt for muddy water to drink, 
and to Assyria, to drink the water of their 
river; i. e. the water of the Nile and of the Eu¬ 
phrates: meaning soliciting the assistance of 
those people. 

To orixk blood, signifies to be satiated with slaugh¬ 
ter ; Ye shall drink the blood of the princes of the 
earth, Ezek. xxxix. 18. David refused to drink 
the water which three gallant men of his army 
had procured for him, saying, Godforbid that l 
should drink the blood of these men, 2 Sam. xxiii. 
16,17. Jesus Christ commands us to drink his 
blood and to eat his flesh: "We eat and drink 
both, figuratively, in the Eucharist. To drink 
water by measure, Ezek. iv. 11. and, to buy 
water to drink, Lam. v. 4. denotes extreme scar¬ 
city aud desolation. On fast days the Jews 
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abstained from eating and drinking during the 
whole day, believing it to be equally of the es¬ 
sence of a fast to suffer thirst, as to suffer hunger. 

DROMEDARY, a sort of camel so called, q. dro- 
mas, or dromedarius, by reason of its swift run¬ 
ning ; from the Greek dremo, I run. Drome¬ 
daries are smaller, and more slender than com¬ 
mon camels. On their backs they have a kind of 
natural saddle, composed of two great bunches. 
Persons of quality in the East generally use 
dromedaries for speed. We are assured that 
they can travel an hundred miles a day with 
them. Isaiah xlvi. 20. calls this creature, as 
Bochart believes, Biccuroth. Bichva, the fem¬ 
inine of bicher, is taken for a dromedary, Jerem. 
ii. 23. nbp mp3, by Aquila, Symmachus, and 
Theodotion. Vide Fragment, No. 122. 

DRUM A, Gideon’s concubine, and mother of Abiin- 
elech, Judg. viii. 31. 

DRUMOS, or Drymos, or Drymas, a plain near 
mount Carmel, toward Csesarea Palestine. The 
ixx sometimes translate Saron, Drymos. Strabo, 
lib. xvi. speaks of Drymos and mount Carmel, 
as of neighbouring places. Josephus says the 
same, and that the inhabitants of mount Carmel 
hoped to make themselves masters of the dis¬ 
trict called Drymos: Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiv. 
cap. 24. & de Bello, lib. i. cap. 11. 

DRUNK, DRUNKENNESS. These words are 
not always taken in Scriptui'e in an odious sense. 
They often signify simply to drink to satisfac¬ 
tion, to exhilarate the spirits, as we freely may, 
at an entertainment made by a friend, where 
there is no want of wine. So Gen. xliii. 34. 
Joseph’s brethren were drunk with him, the sec¬ 
ond time they came into Egypt, and knew not 
as yet that he was their brother. It is not cred¬ 
ible they should forget themselves so far on this 
occasion, as to be really drunken in the bad sense 
of the word, before so great a man as Joseph, 
or that Joseph should suffer such impropriety. 
So Cant. v. 1 . Come, my friends, drink and be 
drunken ; drink freely, abundantly, without spar¬ 
ing or restraint. So John xi. 10. Every man 
frst bringeth forth good wine, and when the 
guests have drank freely— sum inebriatifuerint —. 
Will any one believe, that Jesus Christ waited 
till the guests were drunk, to perform the mir¬ 
acle at Cana ? the thought is absurd; as well 
as ignorant. Vide Architriclinium. 

One wants, and the other is drunken: i. e. abounds; 
has plenty. This sense of the word is confirm¬ 
ed by those passages in which absolute drunk¬ 
enness cannot be intended, as—“ thou shalt be 
drunk but not with wine,” Isaiah li. 21. “ I 
will make my arrows drunk with blood, Deut. 
xxxii. 42. They shall be drunk with their own 


blood,” Isai. xlix. 26. JLbsumet ebria sitientem, 
says Moses, Deut. xxix. 19. in a sort of prover¬ 
bial way: The drunken will devour the thirsty. 
The rich will consume the poor, the strong will 

. overwhelm the weak. Thou shalt be filed with 
drunkenness and sorrow, Ezek. xxiii. 33. 

DRUSILLA, A^siriAA*, watered by the dew ; from 
J^oirof, the dew. 

DRUSILLA, third daughter of Agrippa the Great 
by Cypros, who was first promised in marriage 
to Epiphanes, son of Antiochus, king of Coma- 
gena, upon an assurance from him, that he would 
be circumcised: but, he refusing to perform this 
condition, the marriage was broke off. Drusilla 
was married to Azizus, king of the Emesse- 
nians: whom, after a little time, she left to 
marry Claudius Felix, governor of Judea, by 
whom she had a son, named Agrippa. Before 
this Drusilla and her husband Felix, St. Paul 
evidenced the truth of Christianity, Acts xxiv. 
24,25. Drusilla passed for one of the most beau¬ 
tiful persons of her age, but not for one of the 
most chaste. Vide the Geneaeogy of Heroo 
the Great, Fragment, No. 227. 

DUDIA, nn, my beloved , or my uncle ; from 

m dod, and ’ i, my. 

DUDIA, captain of 24,000 men, who served Da¬ 
vid and Solomon, in the second month, 1 Chron. 
xxvii. 4. 

[DUKE, being a title of honour in use among our¬ 
selves, and signifying a higher order of nobility, 
is apt to mislead the reader, who in Gen. xxxvi. 
15—40. finds a long list of Dukes of Edom : but 
the word duke, from the Latin dux, merely sig¬ 
nifies a leader, or ehief, and the word chief - 
ought rather to have been preferred in our trans¬ 
lation : Exod. xv. 15. the dukes of Edom, (i. e. 
leaders, chiefs—much such chiefs as the judges, 
or champions, were afterward in Israel) shall be 
amazed, the mighty men of Moab shall trem¬ 
ble, &c. See also 1 Chron. i. 51.] 

DULCIMER, Dan. iii. 5, 10. An instrument of 
music, as is usually thought. In the original 
the word is symphony, which being a Greek 
word, signifying sounding together, may perhaps 
render doubtful whether it really mean a musical, 
instrument, or a musical strain, chorus, or ac¬ 
companiment of many voices, or instruments, in 
concert and harmony. 

It is a very great difficulty to account, how this 
Greek word should get into the Chaldee language, 
unless we suppose that some musicians from 
Greece, or from western Asia, had been taken 
captive by Nebuchadnezzar, in his victories over 
the cities, &c. on the coast of the Mediterra¬ 
nean, who might have introduced certain of their 
own terms of art among the king’s band of mu- 
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sic; as we now use much of the language of It¬ 
aly in our musical entertainments, and even our 
sacred anthems adopt many Italian expressions, 
&c.] 

DUMAH, mn, silence; from on dum : 

otherwise, resemblance; froran m damah. The 
Vulgate reads Bumah, Josh. xv. 52. and the 
jlxx, (itAva,, aud in some copies gsfjM. Vide Frag¬ 
ment, No. 188. 

[DUMB. One unable to speak by reason of nat¬ 
ural infirmity, Exod. iv. 11. “ who maketh the 
dnmb, or deaf, or blind ? have not I the Lord ?” 

One unable to speak by reason of want of knowl¬ 
edge what to say, or how to say it: what proper 
mode of address to use, or what reasons to al¬ 
lege on his own behalf. Open thy mouth for 
the duml>—-in the cause of all such as are ap¬ 
pointed by unjust means, or by mistaken judg¬ 
ment, to destruction; explain the matter under 
judgment, urge what you can in vindication, en¬ 
deavour to save life, and let it not be lost, be¬ 
cause the party cannot plead his own cause pow¬ 
erfully : be his advocate;—open thy mouth, 
judge righteously, plead the cause of the poor 
and needy; do not suffer overbearing violence 
to condemn and destroy them, Prov. xxxi. 8. 

Oue unwilling to speak: “ I was dumb, I opened 
not my mouth,” out of respect to thy dispensa¬ 
tions, because thou didst it,” Psalm xxxix. 9. 

We have a remarkable instance of this venerating 
dumbness, or silence, in the case of Aaron, Lev. 
X. 8. After Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron 
were consumed by fire, “ Aaron held his peace j” 
did not exclaim against the justice of God, but 
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saw the propriety of the divine procedure, and 
humbly acquiesced in it. N. B. This acqui¬ 
escence had been too much for flesh and blood 
to have manifested, had not Aaron been convinc¬ 
ed that this dispensation was truly divine, and 
from God alone.] 

DUNG, used for fuel in the East, vide Frag¬ 
ment, No. 106. 

DURA, mn, generation, or habitation; from 
in dur, or dor. 

DURA, a great plain near Babylon, where Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar erected a colossal image of gold to 
be worshipped, Dan. iii. 1. 

DUST. The Hebrews in mourning put dust, or 
ashes, on their heads, Joshua vii. 6. In their 
afflictions they sat in the dust; or threw them¬ 
selves with their faces on the ground. Come 
down, sit in the dust, 0 virgin daughter of Bab¬ 
ylon, Isa. xlvii. 1. Dust denotes likewise the 
grave, and death. Dust thou art, and to dust 
tliou shall return, Gen. iii. 19. 

Dust signifies likewise multitude; I will make thy 
seed as the dust of the earth, Gen. xiii. 16. And 
Balaam, seeing the Israelites’ camp, exclaims, 
Who can count the dust of Jacob ? The multi¬ 
tude of Israel? Numb, xxlii. 10. 

Our Saviour commands his disciples to shake the 
dust off their feet against those who would not 
hearken to them, nor receive them; to shew 
hereby, that they desire to have no commerce 
with them; that they abhor every thing belong¬ 
ing to them; that they give them up to their 
blindness, misery and hardness of heart, Matth. 
x. 14 ; Mark vi. 11; Luke ix. 5. 
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Eagle, aquila, Heb. •w: Nescher. Greek 'Aeroif. 
This bird is frequently mentioned in Scripture. 
It is unclean, with all its species; including the 
vulture, the hawk, kite, and other birds of prey. 

In Psalm ciii. 5. we read, that the Lord maketh a 
good man renew his youth as an eagle. The 
conjectures of interpreters have been various 
concerning the eagle’s renewed youth. St. Aus¬ 
tin, on Psalm ciii. 5. and Epiphanius on Physiolog. 
tell us, that when the eagle is old, its beak be¬ 
comes so hooked, as to prevent the bird from 
eating; but by striking it against a roek, and 
breaking off a part, the eagle grows young again 
by taking fresh nourishment. Others suppose, 
that in this state, the eagle is nourished by drink¬ 
ing only? from whence the proverb, Aquila Se- 
nectus: but it is thought the eagle does not drink, 
no more than other birds with sharp claws. 
The eagle renews its youth like all birds, which 
cast their feathers yearly in the moulting season, 
and have others in their stead: this is the best 
and most simple interpretation. This sense the 
Hebrew favours. 

Moses says, Exod. xix. 4. that God delivered his 
people out of Egypt, and bore them on eagles' 
wings; and Deut. xxxii. 11. that “ the Lord bore 
them on his shoulders, as an eagle beareth her 
young; and set them at liberty, as an eagle takes 
its young out of the nest, to teaeh them how to 
fly, by gently fluttering about them.” It is said, 
that when an eagle sees its young capable of 
flight, it hovers over their nest, flutters with its 
wings, and excites them to imitate her, and take 
their flight; also that when it sees them weary 
or fearful, she takes them upon her back, and 
carries them so, that the fowlers cannot hurt 
the young without piercing through the body of 
tbc old one. [It is likely the Bacham, rendered 
eagle by translators, is by no means of this class 
of birds ; it should seem to be a water-bird. 
Fide Fragment, No. 287.] 

The prophet Micah, i. 16. seems to say that the 
eagle divests itself of feathers when it mounts. 
Enlarge thy baldness as the eagle; but unless this 
refers to the vulture (which I rather think) or to 
the bald eagle, it may refer to the time of moult- 
voe. i. 47 
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ing, when the eagle casts almost all its feathers, 
and falls into a languishing condition. 

Our Saviour in the gospel, alludes to Job xxxix. 
29, 30. Wheresoever the carcass is, there will the 
eagles be gathered together. In common, eagles 
do not eat carrion, but vultures do, and prefer 
it: all the vulture kind eat raw flesh, if fresh 
and lately killed : which is the literal meaning 
of Job: but Jesus Christ uses it figuratively, in¬ 
timating that where the body of the Jewish peo¬ 
ple was assembled, i. e. at Jerusalem, there would 
the Roman eagles follow, and consume them. 

The Romans, we know, bore the eagle in their 
standards, and paid divine honours to it, as they 
did to all their ensigns. Beligio Romanorum 
tota castrensis signa veneratur, signajurat, signa 
omnibus Biis preeponit, says Tertullian. Several 
fathers and interpreters refer the abomination 
of desolation , Matth. xxiv. 15. (ride Abomina¬ 
tion,) to the Roman eagles, and military ensigns, 
lodged in the holy place, i. e. in the holy land, 
when Titus encamped there. But Caxmet thinks, 
that it is the profanations of the temple, by the 
seditious Jews, the Zealots; who committed un¬ 
limited abominations, sacrileges, and murders, 
as described by Josephus. 

EARS. I will uncover thine ear; by this Hebra¬ 
ism, is meant, I will reveal sometiiing to thee, 
1 Sam. xx. 13 ; 2 Sam. vii. 27. The servant who 
renounced the privilege of freedom, in the sab¬ 
batical year, had his ear pierced with an awl, in 
the presence of the judges, at his master’s door, 
Exod. xxi. 6. Deut. xv. 17. The Psalmist, 
speaking in the person of the Messiah, says, 
Sacrif^and offering thou wouldest not, but mine 
ears hast thou opened. Heb. Thou hast dug my 
ears; thou hast opened them, removed impedi¬ 
ments, and made them attentive ; or, thou hast 
pierced them, as those of such servants were 
piereed, who chose to remain with their masters: 
[or, thou hast dug my ears, in their form and 
structure, as they are sunk deep in the head. 
(faery, whether to dig the ears by formation, is 
not equivalent in import to having prepared a 
body ? Does not one action imply the other ?] 
St. Paul reads, Heb. x. 6. a body hast thou pret 
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pared for me; and thus the xxx, and the gener¬ 
ality of the ancient fathers read the passage. 

To have heavy ears, is said of natural as well as of 
voluntary deafness. Jilake the ears of this people 
heavy ; perhaps, repeat thy admonitions to them 
till their ears are tired of them: or, tell them 
that 1 will suffer them to harden their hearts, 
and stop their ears against my word. Scripture 
sometimes says the prophets do what they fore¬ 
tell only : but ride Fragments, No. 190, 6tc. 

EARTH. This word is taken in various senses : 

1. For that gross element, which sustains and nour¬ 
ishes us; which nourishes plants, and fruit; is 
barren, is watered, &c. for the continent, as 
distinguished from the sea. God called the dry 
land earth, Gen. i. 10. 

2. For that rude matter which existed in the be¬ 
ginning. God created the heaven and the earth ,* 
the matter of all sensible beings, Gen. i. 1. 

3. For the terraqueous globe, and its contents, men, 
animals, plants, metals, waters, &c. The earth 
is the Lord's, and all that therein is. Psalm xxiv. 
1. “The heavens arc the Lord’s: the earth 
hath he given to the children of men,” Psalm 
cxv. 16. to them he said. Go forth and make 
yourselves masters of the earth. 

4. For inhabitants of the earth, or continent. The 
whole earth was of one language, Gen. xi. 1. 
The earth is filled with violence, Gen. vi. 13. Sing 
unto the Lord, all the earth, Psalm xevi. 1. 

.=>. For Judea, or the whole empire of Chaldea and 
Assyria. Thus Cyrus says, Ezra i. 2. The Lord 
God of heaven hath given me all the kingdoms of 
the earth. The Psalmist invites nil the earth, i. e. 
all Israel, to praise and serve the Lord, Psalm 
xxxiii. 8. 

[The restricted sense of this word to Judea and the 
region around it, I apprehend to be more com¬ 
mon in Scripture than is usually supposed, and 
this acceptation of it has great effect on several 
passages, where it ought to be so understood.] 

To demand earth and water, was a custom of 
the ancient Persians, whereby they required a 
people to acknowledge their dominion ; thus 
Xebuchodonosar, in the Greek of Judith, chap, 
ii. 7. commands Holofernes to march against 
the people of the West, who had refused sub¬ 
mission, and to declare to them, that they were to 
prepare earth and water. Darius, in like man¬ 
ner, ordered to demand earth and water of tbe 
Scythians, Herod, lib. iv. cap. 126. and Mega- 
bysus required the same of Amyntas king of 
Macedonia in the name of Darius, Idem. lib. v. 
cap. 17. Polybius and Plutarch notice this cus¬ 
tom among the Persians. Some believe, that 
these symbolical demands denoted dominion of 
the earth and sea; others, that the earth repre¬ 


sented the food received from it, corn and fruits j 
the water, drink, which is the second part of 
human nourishment. 

Ecclesiasticus xv. 16. in much the same sense, says. 
The Lord hath set fire and water before thee, 
stretch forth thine hand unto whether thou wilt ,* 
and, chap, xxxix. 31. “ Fire and water are the 
most necessary things to life.” Fire and water 
were considered by the ancients as the first prin¬ 
ciples of the generation, birth and preservation 
of man. Proscribed persons were debarred from 
their use ; as on the contrary, wives in their 
nuptial ceremonies were obliged to touch them. 

An quod in his vitic causa est, hsec perdit exul ? 

His nova fit coojux, hrec duo roagna putant. 

Ovid. Fast. lib. 4. 

Earth, in a moral sense, is opposed to heaven and 
spirit. He that is of the earth, speaketh of the 
earth: but he that cometh from heaven is above 
all, John iii. 31. Jf ye then be risen with Christ, 
set not your affections on things on the earth, 
Col. iii. 2. 

EARTHQUAKE. Scripture speaks of several 
earthquakes. One of the most remarkable, is 
that which swallowed up Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram, when the earth cleaving where their 
tents stood, ingulfed them all: [this was, no 
doubt, a miraculous event: but whether the mir¬ 
acle consisted in the earthquake itself, or in the 
circumstances attending it, is not clear; possi¬ 
bly there would have been an earthquake had 
not Israel been encamped around that spot, or 
had not Korah rebelled, but then Korah and 
his associates would have escaped from it ; i. e. 
the punishment might be miraculous, though 
the earthquake was natural.] Another earth¬ 
quake is that which happened in the 27tli. of 
Uzziah, king of Judah, a.m. 3221, ante A.n. 783. 
This is mentioned, Amos iv. 1. Zachary xiv. 5. 
and in Josephus, who adds, that its violence di¬ 
vided a mountain, which lay west of Jerusalem, 
and drove one part of it four furlongs : when it 
was stopped by the wall on the east of the city, 
but not till the earth had closed up the highway, 
and covered the king’s gardens. 

A very memorable earthquake, is that which hap¬ 
pened at our Saviour’s death, Matth. xxvii. 81. 
Many have thought, that this was perceived 
throughout the world. Others think it was felt 
only in Judea, or even in the temple at Jerusa¬ 
lem. St. Cyril of Jerusalem says, Catheth. co¬ 
mae. 13. that the rocks on mount Calvary were 
shewn in his time, which had l>cen rent asunder 
by this earthquake. Maundrell and Sandys tes¬ 
tify the same, and say that they examined the 
breaches in the rock, and were convinced that they 
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were effects of an earthquake. It must have been 
terrible, since the Centurion and those with him, 
■were so affected by it, as to acknowledge the in¬ 
nocence of our Saviour, Luke xxiii. 47. Phle- 
gon, Adrian’s freedman, relates, that, together 
with the eclipse, which happened at noon-day in 
the fourth year of the 202 Olympiad, a.d. 33. 
there was likewise a very great earthquake; 
which was felt principally in Bithynia. 

II. Earthquake, often alludes to prodigious agi¬ 
tations of mountains, shocks of the foundations 
of the universe, effects of God’s power, wrath, 
and vengeance: figurative exaggerations, which 
represent the greatness, strength, and power of 
God, Psalm civ. 32. The earth shall tremble at 
his presence, Psalm xviii. 7; xlvi. 2; exiv. 4. 

[Earthquake, expresses dissolution of the powers 
of government in a country, or state, &c.] 

EAST. The Hebrews express east, west, north, 
and south, by before, behind, left, and right, ac¬ 
cording to the situation of a man whose face is 
turned eastward. By the East they describe 
frequently not only Arabia Deserta, Moab and 
Ammon, which are truly east of Palestine; but 
Assyria likewise, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and 
Chaldea, which lie north-east aud north of Ju¬ 
dea. See Kedem. 

EASTER, vide Passover. 

EATING. The ancient Hebrews did not eat in¬ 
differently with all persons; they would have 
esteemed themselves polluted and dishonoured, 
by eating with people of another religion, or of 
an odious profession. In Joseph’s time, they 
neither ate with the Egyptians, nor the Egyp¬ 
tians with them, Gen. xliii. 32: nor in our Sav¬ 
iour’s time with the Samaritans, John iv. 9. 
The Jews were scandalized at Jesus Christ’s 
eating with publicans and sinners, Matth. ix. 
11. As there were several sorts of meats, 
whose use was prohibited, they could not con¬ 
veniently eat with those who partook of them, 
fearing to receive some pollution by touching 
such food, or if by accident any particles of it 
should fall upon them. 

The ancient Hebrews at their meals had each his 
separate table. Joseph, entertaining his breth¬ 
ren in Egypt, seated them separately, each at 
his particular table, and he himself sat down 
separately from the Egyptians, who ate with 
him; but he sent to his brethren portions out 
of the provisions which were before him, Gen. 
xliii. 31, & seq. Elkanah, Samuel’s father, who 
had two wives, distributed their portions to them 
separately, 1 Sam. i. 4, 5. In Homer, each of 
the guests has his little table apart; and the 
master of the feast distributes meat to each, 
Odyss. xiv. We are assured that this is still 
practised in China; and that many in India 
never cat out of the same dish, nor on the same 
47 * 


table with another person, believing they cannot 
do so without sin; and this, not only in their 
own country, but when travelling, and in for¬ 
eign lands: Renaudot, Notes sur le Voyage dcs 
deux Arabes a la Chine, p. 123,124. 

The antique manners which we see in Homer, we 
see likewise in Scripture with regard to eating, 
drinking, and entertainments : we find great 
plenty, but little delicacy; great respeet and 
honour paid to the guests by serving them plen¬ 
tifully. Joseph sent his brother Benjamin a 
portion five times larger than those of his other 
brethren. Samuel set a whole quarter of a calf 
before Saul. The women did not appear at 
table in entertainments with the men. This 
would have been an indecency, as it is at this 
day throughout the East. 

The Hebrews anciently sat at table as we do now; 
afterward they imitated the Persians and Chal¬ 
deans, who lay down on table-beds while eat¬ 
ing ; some traces of these are nevertheless ob¬ 
served, as in Proverbs xxiii. 1; in Amos vi. 4, 
7 ; in Ezekiel xxiii. 47 ; and in Tobit ii. 4 ; but 
this custom was not general. We find expres¬ 
sions in the sacred authors of those times, which 
prove, that they also sat at table. At Ahasue- 
rus’ banquet, Esth. i. 6. the company laid on 
beds; also, at that which Esther gave the king 
and Haman, Esth. vii. 8. Our Saviour in like 
manner laid at table when Magdalen anointed 
his feet with perfume, Matth. xxvi. 7. and when 
John at the last supper, rested his head on his 
bosom, John xiii. 25. Tide Fragment, No. 
104, and Plate. 

The present Jews before they sit down to table, 
carefully wash their hands : they speak of this 
ceremony as essential and obliging. After 
meals they wash them again. When they sit 
down to table, the master of the house, or chief 
person in the company, taking bread, breaks it, 
but docs not wholly separate it; then putting 
his hand on it, he recites this blessing; Blessed 
be thou, 0 Lord our God, the king of the world, 
who producest the bread of the earth. Those 
present answer, Jimen. Having distributed the 
bread among the guests, he takes the vessel of 
wine in his right hand, saying. Blessed art thou, 
0 Lord our God, king of the world, who hast 
produced the fruit of the vine. They then repeat 
the xxiii d Psalm. Buxtorf and Leo of Modena, 
who have given particular accounts of the Jew¬ 
ish ceremonies, differ in some circumstances; 
the reason is, Buxtorf wrote principally the cer¬ 
emonies of the German Jews, and Leo those of 
the Italian Jews. See Buxtorf’s Synag. and 
Leo of Modena, part ii. cap. 10. 

They take care, that after meals there shall be 
a piece of bread remaining on the table; the 
master of the house orders a glass to be washed. 
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fills it with wine, and elevating it, 9ays, Lei us 
bless him of whose benefits we have been partak¬ 
ing ; the rest answer, Blessed be he, who has 
heaped his favours on ns, and by his goodness 
has now fed us. Then he recites a pretty long 
prayer, wherein he thanks God for his many 
benefits vouchsafed to Israel; beseeches him to 
pity Jerusalem and his temple, to restore the 
throne of David, to send Elias and the Messiah, 
to deliver them out of their long eaptivity, Ac. 
AH present, answer Amen. They recite Psalm 
xxiv. 9,10. Fear the Lord, 0 ye his saints, Ac. 
Then giving the glass w ith the little wine in it 
to be drank round, he drinks what is left, and 
the table is cleared. 

EBAL, Vry, yt0qA, heap, or collection of old age; 
from y hi, and rria balah, old or a mass that 
runs away and disperses. 

EBAL, son of Shobal, descendant of Seir the Ho- 
rite, Gen. xxvi. 23. 

Ebal,' a mountain in Ephraim, near Shechem, 
over against mount Gerizim. Jerom, Euse¬ 
bius, ami others, have thought that Gerizim and 
Ebal were opposite to Jericho, and distant from 
Shechem: but we shall demonstrate the con¬ 
trary under Gerizim. These mountains are sep¬ 
arated by a valley of about two hundred paces 
wide, wherein stands the town of Shechem. Both 
mountains are much alike in length, height, and 
ibrm. Morizon. Voyage, lib. iii. cap. 10. They 
are at most half a league in length. But if they 
are alike in these particulars, in others they are 
very unlike; for Ebal is barren, but Gerizim 
is beautiful and fruitful. The Jews and Sa¬ 
maritans have great disputes about them. See 
Gerizim. 

Moses commanded Israel, as soon as they had 
passed the Jordan, to go to Shechem, and di¬ 
vide into two bodies, eacli composed of six 
tribes, one placed on, i. e. adjacent to, Ebal; 
the other on, i. e. adjacent to, Gerizim. The 
six tribes on, or at, Gerizim were to pronounce 
blessings on those who should faithfully observe 
the law; and the six on mount Ebal, were to 
pronounce curses against those who should vio¬ 
late it. This Joshua executed. Josh. viii. 30, 
31. a.m. 2353; ante a.d. 1451. Moses enjoin¬ 
ed them to erect an altar of unhewn stones on 
mount Ebal, and to plaster them over, that the 
law might be written on the altar: but the Sa¬ 
maritan Pentateuch, instead of Ebal reads Ge¬ 
rizim ; because the altar, sanctuary, Ac. of the 
Samaritans were, and are at this day, on mount 
Gerizim. 

The ceremony of consecrating the commonwealth 
of the Hebrews, is thought to have been per¬ 
formed in this manner. The chiefs of the six 
first tribes went up mount Gerizim, and those 
of the six other tribes went up mount Ebal. 
The priests with the ark, and Joshua at the 


head of the elders of Israel, stood in the middle 
of the valley, between the two mountains. The 
Levites formed a circle about the ark, and the 
elders were with the people at the foot of each 
mountain, six tribes on a side. Thus disponed, 
the priests faced toward mount Gerizim, and 
pronounced a blessing, as. Blessed be the man 
that maketh not any graven images. The six 
princes upon the mountain, and the six tribes at 
the foot of it, answered, Amen. Afterward, the 
priests turning toward mount Ebal, proclaimed. 
Cursed be the man who maketh any graven im¬ 
age. To which the six princes, who were upon 
the mountain, and the six tribes below, answer¬ 
ed, Amen. 

Scripture seems at first to intimate, that there 
were six entire tribes on one mountain, and six 
on the other; but, besides that the tribes were 
too numerous to stand upon these two mount¬ 
ains, it was not possible for them to see the cer¬ 
emony, nor to hear the blessings and curses, in 
older to answer to them. The Hebrew parti¬ 
cle signifies near, over-against, as well as at 
the top of. Josh. viii. 33. 

As to the great stones set up and plastered over, 
to receive the law, expositors are not agreed, 
whether this monument was the altar on which 
the peace-ofierings were sacrificed. Yet by com¬ 
paring verses 2, 3. with DeuL chap, xxvii. 3. it 
will appear, that the altar is well distinguished 
from the pile formed by the stones in question. 

I. EBED, son of Jonathan, of Adin’s family, re¬ 
turned with fifty men from Babylon, Ezra viii. 6. 

II. Ebed, father of Gaal. Judg. ix. 26. 

EBED-MELECH, ]Sin 5 ), the long's servant; 

from ebed, a servant, and -pa melech, a king. 

EBED-MELECH, an eunuch or servant of king 
Zedekiah. Being informed that Jeremiah was 
imprisoned in a place full of dirt and infection, 
he informed the king of it, and was the mean of 
his restoration to safety, but not to liberty: for 
this humanity he was promised divine protec¬ 
tion. Accordingly, after the city was taken by 
Nabuzaradan, Ebed-melech was preserved. a.m. 
3416 ; ante a.d. 588. Jer. xxxviii. 8. 

EBEN-EZER, uyrrpK, stone of help; from uy 
bazar, help, and pu aben, or eben, a stone, 
1 Sam. vii. 12. 

EBER, vide Hebeb. 

EBIASAPH, spurs*, father that gathers together , 
or adds, or my father who has added; from «p’ 
jasaph, to add. 

EBIASAPH, a Levite, son of Elkanah, and la¬ 
ther of Assir. 1 Chron. vi. 23. 

EBODA, a town in Arabia Petrea. Probably 
Oboda, or Oboth. Numb.xxi.10; xxxiii.43,44. 

ECBATANA, unorw, bCdroii*, brother of death ; 
from mwe aehah, brother, and did math, death. 
Thu word is Medish, its true etymology cannot 
be found in the Hebrew. 
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ECBATANA, a eity of Media, built by Dejoces 
king of the Medes, and encompassed with seven 
walls, of unequal heights; the largest, according 
to Herodotus, lib. 1. cap 98. was equal in ex¬ 
tent with those of Athens, i. e. 178 furlongs, or 
nearly eight leagues, Tkucyd. lib. i. The battle¬ 
ments of these walls were of different colours. 
The first white, the second black, the third red, 
the fourth blue, the fifth a deep red, the sixth 
overlaid with silver, the seventh gilded. Hero¬ 
dotus attributes this work to Dejoces : but Ju¬ 
dith, chap. i. 1. says Arphaxad, whom we take to 
be Phraortes, the successor of Dejoces built 
Eebatana. 

Ecbatana was in Old Media, and is often made a 
part of Persia. The kings of Persia used to pass 
the summer there, because of the freshness of 
the air. 

We read, Ezra vi. 2. that at Ecbatana in Media, 
was found a copy of Cyrus’ edict, which per¬ 
mitted the Jews to return to their own country. 
But several interpreters translate xnomo achme- 
ta, a strong box, a press; i. e. this edict was found 
in a press, among the old records of Media, [but 
this might be an office for records.] 

n. Ecbatana, or rather Gabbatha, a city at the 
foot of mount Carmel, toward Ptolemais, Plin. 
lib. v. cap. 9. Vide Cambyses. 

ECCLESIASTES, jjtxAjjnotri)?', Ileb. n^np Cohe- 
Uth. He that assembles and preaches. 

ECCLESIASTES. This word is feminine in the 
Hebrew, and literally signifies, she who speaks 
in public; or, she who convenes the assembly. 
The Greeks and Latins not regarding the gender, 
render it Ecclesiastes, an orator, one who 
speaks in public. Solomon describes himself in 
the first verse, The words of Koheleth, the son 
of David, king of Jerusalem. He mentions his 
works, his riehes, his buildings, andhi6 proverbs, 
or parables, and that he was the wisest and hap¬ 
piest of all kings in Jerusalem; which descrip¬ 
tion plainly characterizes Solomon. 

Notwithstanding, critics have disputed, whether 
this book was written by Solomon. Grotius 
thought it was composed long after Solomon; 
and that Zerubbabel procured the regulation of 
it for his son Abihud. Several have thought, 
because it contains some passages which oppose 
others, that Ecclesiastes is a dialogue, wherein 
a pious man disputes against a libertine, who 
maintains the opinions of the Sadducees. But, 
there is no proof of Zerubbahel’s having this 
book digested in order ; nor any traces in it of 
a dialogue : the contradictory sentiments pro¬ 
ceed from Solomon’s disputing pro and con, pro¬ 
posing, and answering, Sadduoean objections. 

The Hebrews^ St. Jerom, and the generality of 


commentators believe this book to be the pro¬ 
duction of Solomon’s repentance, toward the lat¬ 
ter end of his life. We find several marks of 
repentance in it. He tells us, that he had stud¬ 
ied every gratification, had denied himself no 
pleasure, but had found only vanity. 

The Babbins inform us, and St. Jerom confirms it, 
that they who after the captivity collected the 
sacred writings into the Canon, at first made a 
difficulty of admitting Ecclesiastes, by reason of 
some dangerous opinions, and some particular 
expressions in it, which might suggest doubts 
concerning the immortality of the soul; but af¬ 
ter long deliberation, it was concluded to receive 
it, in consideration of expressions toward the 
close, exhorting to the fear of God, and obser¬ 
vation of his laws, Eccl. xii. 13. ever since that 
time this book has been esteemed canonical. 
Theodorus of Mopsuesta was of opinion, that 
Solomon composed it, without particular inspira¬ 
tion ; Philastrius observes, that some heretics 
rejected it, as favouring Epicurism. 

Solomon in this book proposes the sentiments of 
the Sadducees and Epicureans in their full force. 
He proves excellently the vanity of all things, 
the little benefit of men’s restless and busy cares, 
and the uncertainty of their knowledge; but 
eonoludes. Let us hear the conclusion of the 
whole matter: Fear God, and keep his command¬ 
ments, for this is the whole duty of man. In this 
all his obligations terminate; this is his only 
means to happiness, present and future. 

ECCLESIAST1CUS. This book is so called in 
Latin, perhaps to distinguish it from Ecclesi¬ 
astes, or to shew that it contains, as well as the 
former, precepts and exhortations to wisdom and 
virtue. The Greeks call it The Wisdom of 
Jesus the son of Sirach, or. The Panaretos of 
Jesus the son of Sirach. Panaretos signifies a 
book that treats of all sorts of virtues. It con¬ 
tains maxims and instructions, useful in alt 
states and conditions of life. 

Some of the ancients ascribed this work to Solo¬ 
mon, but the author is much more modern than 
Solomon; and speaks of several persons who liv¬ 
ed after that prince. He mentions himself, chap, 
i, 29. I Jesus the son of Sirach have written in 
this book the instruction qjf understanding and 
knowledge. Chap. li. is inscribed, A prayer of 
Jesus the son of Sirach. The interpreter of it 
out of Syriac or Hebrew into Greek, says, tW 
his grandfather Jesus composed it in Hebrew. 

As to the translator, Athanasius, Epiphanius, and 
Joan. Damascenus, were of opinion, that Jesus 
the son of Sirach had a son of the same name, 
and a grandson too, eaUed Jesus, and sirnamed 
the son of Sirach, who translated this book. But 
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wc have no authentic information who he was, 
for the preface, which calls him Jesus, has not 
this name in the Greek of the Roman edition. 

Borne Rabbins think, Bcn-sira, a Jewish writer, 
from whom we have two alphabets of Proverbs, 
is this Jesus the son of Sirach : this opinion has 
been adopted In several Christian authors; and 
there is indeed great conformity in the sentences 
of these two writers. A parallel of them is 
drawn up by Cornelius a Lapide, and prefixed to 
his comment on Eeclesiasticus. But if it be 
true, as the Jews insist, that Bensira was Jere¬ 
miah’s nephew, and father of one Uziel, he can¬ 
not be this Jesus the son of Sirach, who lived 
long after the captivity, and since the monarchy 
of the Ptolemies in Egypt. 

We do not know exactly when the author of this 
book lived. He praises the high-priest Simon, 
and speaks of him ns not then living : but there 
were more high-priests than one of this name. 
Nevertheless, it is probable, he means Simon II. 
after whose death those calamities befell the 
.Tews, which might induce the son of Sirach to 
speak as he does, chap, xxxvi. and 1. The 
translator of it into Greek, came into E^ypt in 
the thirty eighth year of Ptolemy VII. sirnam- 
ed Euergetrs, the second of that name, as he 
says in his preface. The author of the Latin 
translation from the Greek, is unknown. St. Jer- 
om did not translate this book, and we have it as 
the old fathers cited it, in very barbarous Latin. 

The admittance of this book into the canon, and 
whether it ever had been placed there, has been 
disputed. In several old catalogues of canonical 
books, we do not find this. Jeroni says, the 
church receives it for edification, but not to au¬ 
thorize any point of doctrine. 

ECDIPPA, otherwise Achzih. Fide Acnzin. 

ECLIPSE. We do not find this word in Scripture. 
The Hebrews seem not to have philosophized 
much on eclipses. They considered them as sen¬ 
sible marks of God’s anger. Fide Joel ii. 10,31. 
and iii. 15. Job seems to say, that an eclipse is 
caused by the interposition of the hand of God 
between us, and the star eclipsed. Job xxxvi. 
S2. In manibus ubscondit lucent, & prceeipit ei 
ut rursus adveniat. Job ix. 7. God eommandeth 
the sun, and it riseth not, and sealeth up the stars. 
Ezekiel, xxxii. 7. speaks more particularly, that 
God covers the sun with clouds, when he de¬ 
prives the earth of its light, by eclipses. For the 
eclipse which happened at our Saviour’s death, 
vide Darkness. 

EDEN, py, dih, pleasure, or delights. 

EDEN, a province in Asia, wherein was paradise. 
The Lord planted eastward a garden of delights; 


pj/3 p Heb. a garden in Eden. The country of 
Eden or Aden, is mentioned in several places of 
Scripture. Isaiah, xxxvii. 12. speaks of the chil¬ 
dren of Eden, who were at Telassar. In 2 Kings, 
xix. 12,13. the children of Eden are .joined with 
Gozan, Haran, and Rezeph. Ezekiel, xxvii. 23. 
associates the merchants of Eden with those of 
Haran, Ganneh, Ashur, and Chilmad; Haran 
is Cliarrse in Mesopotamia on the river Chaboras, 
Canneh, or Calneh, is perhaps Callinicum in 
Mesopotamia. We are of opinion, that the coun¬ 
try of Eden included Armenia, with the sources 
of the Euphrates, Tigris, Phasis, and Araxes. 

Some believe the garden of Eden was situated on 
the Jordan, which name they derive from pji 
"in’ Jor-Aden, the stream of Aden: and the lake 
Gencsareth, which is some miles down this river, 
from marmi, Genna-Sarat, the prince’s garden, 
or the principal garden. 

II. Eden, a town on mount Libanus, delightfully 
situated; the river Adonis is not far from it; a 
little south of it are the cedars of Libanus. In 
oup opinion, the prophet Amos speaks of this 
Eden or Aden, 1 will destroy him who holds the 
sceptre of the house of Eden ; Vulgate, of the 
house of pleasure. 

III. Eden, the son of Joah, 2 Citron, xxix. 12. 

EDER, np,Jlock: otherwise, to take away, to 

cut off. 

I. EDER, a town in Judah, Josh. xv. 21. 

II. Eder, son of Mushi, 1 Cl iron, xxiii. 23. 

EDESSA, noin, or Edissa, i. e. Esther, myrtle ; 

from Din, ha das: according to the Syriac, Joy. 

EDESSA, a city of Mesopotamia, built about 400 
years before a.d. by Seleucus king of Syria, in 
that part of Mesopotamia called Osrhoene, Ilie- 
ron. in Chronico. It is remarkable in church his¬ 
tory for a supposed letter of Jesus Christ to 
king Abagarus, ( Fide Abagarus) who reigned 
at Edessa. Count Darius, in St. Austin, Ep. 
230. says, our Saviour promised Abagarus, that 
the city of Edessa should be impregnable ; and 
Evagrius, Hist. Eccles. lib. iv. cap. 27. remarks, 
that although this was not in our Lord’s letter, 
it was a common belief; which was much eon- 
firmed, when Cosrhoes king of Persia, having 
sat down before it, was forced to raise the siege. 

EDNA, wife of Raguel, cousin to Tobit, carried 
captive with Raguel to Rages, a city of Media. 

EDOM, dhk, Heb. Adam, '£feip. Vulgate Adorn, 
red, earthy, or of blood. 

EDOM, otherwise Esau, son of Isaac, and brother 
of Jacob. The name Edom, which signifies red, 
was given him, either because he sold his birth¬ 
right to Jacob for a mess of red pottage, or by 
reason of the colour of his hair and complexion. 
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Gen. xxv. 25,30. See Esau. Idumea is named 
from Edom, and is often called the land of Edom. 
See Idumea. 

EDREI, qmst, oifyot), a very great mass; from 
■vtx adar, great, strong, and y hi, a heap, or 
mass; otherwise, cloud, death of the wicked; 
from rx ed, cloud or death, and ruah, or jn 
rah, wicked: otherwise, death of the companion, 
or of the shepherd ; from njn rohah. 

I. EDREI, a town of Manasseh, beyond Jordan, 
Josh. xiii. 31. called likewise Edrea and Adrea, 
and perhaps Edera in Ptolemy, when speaking 
of the towns in the Batanea. Eusebius places 
Edrei about twenty-five miles from Bostri, a 
town in Arabia, northward. 

II. Edrei, a town of Naphtali, Josh. xix. 37. 

EDUMA, a village twelve miles from Shecliem, 

east. 

EGLAH, nVi;', heifer, chariot, round. 

EGLAH, sixth wife of David, and mother of Ith- 
ream, 2 Sam. iii. 5. Many are of opinion, that 
Eglah and Miehal are the same, and that she 
died in labour of Ithream. But see 2 Sam. vi. 
23. Miehal had no children. 

EGLAIM. See Agaixa. 

EGLON, heifer, chariot, round. 

I. EGLON, king of Moab, Judges iii. 12,13,15. 
oppressed Israel eight years. In conjunction 
with the Ammonites and Amalckites, he advanc¬ 
ed to the city of palm-trees, i. e. Jericho, or 
Engedi, which he took, and where was his usual 
residence. The Lord raised up Ehud to deliver 
Israel from his oppression. Vide Fragment, 
No. 33. This servitude of Israel continued from 
a.m. 2591 to 2599, ante a.d. 1405. 

II. Eglon, a city of Judah, Josh. xv. 39. 

EGYPT, D’-nrn, Heb. Mizraim, cLyunricc, that binds 

or straitens, or that troubles or oppresses ; from 
ira metza. Egyptian, *vxn, Heb. Mezri. 

EGYPT, a country in Africa, in Hebrew, Mizor, 
or Mizraim; in Greek, Aiguptos, whence the 
Latin, JEgyptus, and the English, Egypt, and 
Copt. Mizraim was son of Ham; ASgyptus 
was, they say, an ancient king of this country, 
son of Belus, and brother of Armais. The sons 
of Mizraim were Ludim, Anamim, Sehabim, 
and Naphtuhim, Pathrusim, and Casluhim,who 
peopled several districts of Egypt, or adjacent 
to it. The old geographers placed in Asia, that 
part of Egypt cast of the Nile, and in Africa 
that part west of the Nile. That part of lower 
Egypt, east of the Nile, they considered as part 
of Arabia. In Scripture it is often made part 
of the land of Cush, and is frequently translated 
Ethiopia. 


EGY 

Egypt was divided into forty-two Nomcs, or districts, 
which were little provinces, or counties. Egypt 
was distinguished into upper and lower. Upper 
Egypt was called Thebais, because of the city 
Thebes, its capital. It extended south to the 
frontiers of Ethiopia. Low er Egypt contained 
principally the Delta, and the country on the 
coast of the Mediterranean. Egypt has prop¬ 
erly but one river, the Nile, whose aunual in¬ 
undation produces all its fertility. 

The Arabians call Lower Egypt, Rib, or Rif. 
Upper Egypt they call Sais, or Thebais, and 
the part between, Souf. The word Rib or Rif 
occurs Psalm lxxxvii. 4. “I will mention Rahab,” 
or Rib; also Psalm lxxxix. 11; Isaiah xxx. 7; 
li. 9. The word Souf occurs likewise; Moses 
calls the Red Sea, the sea of Souf. It is amaz¬ 
ing that Sais, the name of Thebes, that famous 
capital of Upper Egypt, should not occur in 
Seripture. Some are of opinion, that Thebes is 
called No-Ammon. D’Herbelot, Bibl. Orient, 
says, that Said in Arabic signifies an high ground, 
and that they call Upper Egypt, Said Mesr. 

The name of Mesr. Misor, or Misraim, son of 
Ham, is preserved in the city which has been 
successively called Misor, Memphis, Moph, Bab¬ 
ylon, and Cairo. Bibl. Orient. It was called 
Moph or Memphis till Alexander the Great; 
then Babylon, by reason of its situation, and its 
relation to Babylon of Chaldea. This city was 
conquered by the Arabians in the 18th or 19th 
year of the Hegira, a.d. 614. Amrou-Ben-As, 
who took it, built another near it, which was 
called Fustliath, from the general’s tent, which 
had long occupied that place. The Fatimite 
Caliphs becoming masters of Egypt, added an¬ 
other city, which they named Caherah, “ the 
victorious,” the present Grand Cairo. 

Cairo is built on the eastern shore of the Nile, but 
the ancient Misor or Mesr, was on the western 
shore. Vide Fragment, No. 38. 

The Turks call the Egyptian natives, who are not 
Mussulmen, Kibs. They boast of Egypt as of 
the most beautiful country in the world: one of 
them says, the soil is for Jhrec mouths in the year 
white and sparkling like pearl, for three months 
black like musk, for three more green like 
emeralds, and for three months more yellow as 
amber. He en umerates the particular rare pro¬ 
ductions of Egypt ; as, a mine of Oriental em¬ 
eralds, red barley, opium, balm of Mat area,- 
Joseph’s wheat, the art of hatching ehiekens in 
ovens, honey of the bees of Baenza, the Egyp¬ 
tian bean, fine flax, cassia, the lizard called Seine, 
singular woods and marbles, the plant Papyrus, 
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Ac. It is not therefore surprising, to find the 
Israelites in the wilderness regrettiBg so excel¬ 
lent a country. 

Homer calls the Nile, Egyptns. Otlyss. xiv. v. 
258. Several of the ancients assert, that Egypt 
was a tract of land produced by deposition of 
the mud of the Nile; and this the Ethiopians 
used as an argument to prove, that they were 
more ancient than the Egyptians. Bochart has 
confuted this opinion. Phaleg. lib. iv. cap. 2*. 

The Nile regularly overflows this country in the 
beginning of the summer solstice, continuing 
the whole time of the sun’s passage through the 
sign Leo: it decreases when the sun enters Vir¬ 
go, and when he is in Libra, the Nile sinks. 
The old Egyptians had two crops of corn yearly 
from the same ground ; at present they get but 
one. After barley-harvest they sow rice, mel¬ 
ons, and cucumbers. Egypt is said to have fur¬ 
nished to Borne annually twenty millions of bush¬ 
els of corn. 

Pliny says, they sow early in November j that they 
begin their harvest in April, and end in May. 
Moses observes, that in the middle of March, 
when the Israelites departed out of Egypt, the 
barley and flax, being far advanced, were spoiled 
by the hail; but that the wheat, being not so 
forward, was preserved. The Egyptians sow¬ 
ed their barley and flax, in the beginning of 
November, after the waters of the Nde had re¬ 
tired. The winter is very moderate. The 
wheat-harvest was ended by Pentecost in Pales¬ 
tine and Egypt; certainly before the Nile be¬ 
gan to overflow. 

The Egyptians boasted of being the most ancient 
people in the world: the inventors of arts and 
sciences: they communicated to the Greeks the 
names of the gods ; and their theology: they 
exceeded in superstition and idolatry, worship¬ 
ping stars, men, animals, and even plants. Mo¬ 
ses informs us, that the Hebrews sacrificed 
beasts, whose daughter was considered by the 
Egyptians as an abomination: Exod. viii. 36. 
likewise, that they would not eat with the He¬ 
brews, because they abhorred all shepherds. 

As to tlie motives of this aversion, opinions are 
divided. Some believe it was founded on the 
invasion of Egypt by the Shepherd kings, from 
Arabia, who reigned here a long time, accord¬ 
ing to Manetho. Others think, that the Egyp¬ 
tians, after their king Sesostris, being accus¬ 
tomed to a soft and idle life, detested shepherds, 
whose profession was more active and laborious. 
Others, that the Egyptians were so averse to 
shepherds, because of their killing and eating 
sheep, kids, and goats, which were objects of 
their national worship. 

This country, properly speaking, was the cradle of 


the Hebrew nation. Joseph being carried thith¬ 
er and sold as a slave, was, by God’s wisdom, 
and providence, established viceroy of Egypt. 
Hither he invited his father and family, in num¬ 
ber about seventy persons j after dwelling here 
216 years, the whole family and their people de¬ 
parted from hence in number 603,550 men. The 
king of Egypt would not permit the Hebrews to 
leave his country till he was compelled by mir¬ 
acles and chastisements. And after he had dis¬ 
missed, and expelled them, he repented, pursued 
them, and followed them into the Red Sea, where 
he perished. 

The common name of the Egyptian kings was 
Pharaoh, which signified sovereign power. Vide 
Fragment, No. S3. But each had another name 
personal to himself. History has preserved the 
names of several kings of Egypt, and a succes¬ 
sion of their dynasties. But the inclination of 
the Egyptian historians to magnify the great 
antiquity of their nation, has injured their cred¬ 
ibility, They assert, that Egypt was succes¬ 
sively governed by gods, demi-gods, (or heroes) 
and by men, or kings. The reign of the gods and 
demi-gods lasted, say they, 34,201 years; that 
of their kings from Menes to Nectanebus, 2,324 
years. Nectanebus was deposed by Artaxerxes 
Ochus, king of Persia: fifteen years before Al¬ 
exander the Great: about 340 years ante a.d. 

It is supposed that the mode of the ancient Egyp¬ 
tian computation of years, contributed to swell 
their chronology so immoderately. Palephatus 
says. Frag, ex Chron. Alexand, that in remote 
ages they reckoned the duration of their princes’ 
reigns by days, not by years. And who will war¬ 
rant us, that they who came after, did not set 
down years instead of days ? so that Helios, the 
son of Vulcan, reigning 4477 days, was only 
twelve years three months and four days, instead 
of 4*77 years. 

Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. says, that some have sug¬ 
gested that their year consisted only of one 
month, so that the 1200 years of every god’s 
reign were reduced to 1200 months, or 100 
years. Afterward, says he, the Egyptian year 
consisted of four months: this reduces the ex¬ 
cessive antiquity of the Egyptian dynasties to a 
reasonable duration. Censorinus, de die natali, 
eap. 19. assures us, that anciently the Egyptian 
year consisted only of two months, and that king 
Pison added to it two months, and at last fixed 
it at 12. 

It is farther certain, that the dynasties of Egypt, 
were not all successive, hut many of them col¬ 
lateral, and the greater part of the kings, placed 
one ’after the other, were contemporary; one 
reigning in one part of Egypt, another in anoth¬ 
er. Thfese lists also bear seven different names 
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according to the seven districts wherein the dy¬ 
nasties subsisted; v i*. at This, Memphis, Dios- 
polis, Thanis, Sethron, Elephantina, and Sals. 
Now if these dynasties are placed successively, 
we may easily imagine that the duration of 
them may very much differ from the same plac¬ 
ed colaterally. 

Scripture has preserved the proper names of only 
four of the Pharaohs: Shishak, Necho, So, and 
Hoplirah. Shishak is perhaps Sesonchis; Ne¬ 
cho is Nechos in Herodotus; So is Sabacon or 
Sethon; and Hophrah is Apries. Shishak liv¬ 
ed in the time of Rehoboam, son of Solomon; 
Necho, in the time of Josiah king of Judah; So, 
in the time of Hoshea king of Israel: and Hoph¬ 
rah, in the time of Zedekiah. Herodotus makes 
him the son of Psammis, and grandson of Necho. 
Herodot. lib. ii. cap. 141,161. After Apries we 
And Amasis, and Psammitichus, in whose reign 
Cambyses conquered Egypt, a.m. 3479; ante 
a.d. 525. After this, we find the following 
kings in Egypt, Inarus, Achoris, Tuclios, Nec- 
tanebus: this last was deprived of his kingdom 
by Artaxerxes Ochus, a.m. 3654; ante a.d. 
350. Alexander the Great conquered Egypt, 
a.m. 3673;. ante a.d. 331. 

The Ptolemies succeeded Alexander, and we have 
a series of tb,em in the order of their succession. 

KINGS OP EGYPT. 

All. 

3681 Ptolemy son of Lagus, sirnamed Soter, from 
the death of Alexander, reigned 39 years. 

3720 Ptolemy Philadelph us. reigned 39 years. 

3758 Ptolemy Euergetes reigned 25 years. 

3783 Ptolemy Philopator reigned 17 years. 

3800 Ptolemy Epiphanes reigned 24 years. 

3824 Ptolemy Phiiometor reigned 37 years. 

3861 Ptolemy Euergetes, or Physcon, reigned 53 
years. 

3888 Ptolemy Lathyrus reigned 36 years, 6 months. 

3923 Cleopatra, daughter of Lathyrus, and wife 
of Alexander I. reigned six months. 

Alexander I. nephew of Lathyrus. 

Alexander II. son of Alexander I. banished 
by the Alexandrians in 3939. 

3940 PtolemyNothus, or Auletes, reigned 13 years. 

3953 Ptolemy Dionysius, or Bacchus, reigned three 
years and eight months. 

3957 Cleopatra, Ptolemy’s sister, to 3974, after 
which period the Romans established their 
government in this country. 

Egypt, brook, or river of. Scripture frequently 
mentions this brook or river, as the southern 
limit of the Land of Promise, next to Egypt. 
Gen. xv. 18. Unto thy, seed have I given this 
land from the river of Egypt unto the great 
vox. i. 48 


river, the river Euphrates. Solomon convened 
a general assembly of his people, from the enter¬ 
ing in of Hamath, to the river of Egypt. 2 Chron. 
vii. 8. Moses describes the southern boundaries 
of the land, as from A&mon unto the river of 
Egypt, Numb, xxxiv. 5. See Joshua xv. 4. 

Several have taken this river to be the brook 
Besor, 1 Sam. xxx. 10. otherwise the brook of 
the wilderness, between Gaza and Rhinocorura. 
However, we do not question but that it was the 
Nile, the only river that flows through Egypt. 
Joshua, xiii. 3. visibly describes U by the name 
of Sihor; which is the true name of the Nile; q. 
“ the muddy river,” because the waters of this 
river are frequently thick and muddy. Amos, vi. 
14. calls it the river of the wilderness; because 
the eastern arm of the Nile, that nearest to Ca¬ 
naan, was near Arabia, or the wilderness, in He¬ 
brew, Araba, and watered the district, by the 
Egyptians called Arabian. The Hebrew, JV*a- 
hal, translated brook, signifies likewise a river. 

EHI, 'fin, my brother; from nnu achah, brother, 
and ’ i, my. 

EHI, sixth son of Benjamin, Gen. xlvi. 21. The 
xxx- make Ehi son of Bela, and grandson of 
Benjamin. Ehi and Ahiram are the same. 
Numb. xxvi. 38. 

EHUD, TDK, or Ohad, he that praises; from, nr, 
jadah, to praise. 

IJHUDj.unK, the same. 

EHUD, nrm. Unit. 

EHUD, third son of Simeon, went down into 
Egypt with Jacob, Gen. xlvi. 10. a.m. 2298; 
ante a.d. 1706. 

EKAR, ipp, hUf, barren, that tears up; or ctrf off, 
tom. 

EKRON, |npy, barren; tore away, from ~ipy,hacar. 

EKRON, a city and government of the Philistines, 
allotted to Judah by Joshua, xv. 45. but after¬ 
ward given to Dan, Josh. xix. 43. It was near 
the Mediterranean, between Ashdod and Jani- 
nia. Ekron was a powerful city; and it does 
not appear, that the Jews ever peaceably pos¬ 
sessed it: the Ekronites were the first, who pro¬ 
posed to send back the ark, in order to be deliv¬ 
ered from those calamities which it brought on 
their country; 1 Sam. v. 10. Beelzebub was 
adored at Ekron, 2 Kings, i. 2. Some have at¬ 
tempted very preposterously to confound Ekron 
with Strato’s tower, where Herod the Great af¬ 
terward built the city of Caesarea in Palestine. 
Caesarea was much more north, 

ELAH, irix, or nbu, 6h*s, an oak, a curse, perjury, 
oath, imprecation. 

I. ELAH, Ahobbamah’s successor iq the govern¬ 
ment of Edom, . Gen. xxxvi. 41. 
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If. Elah, son of Baaslia king of Israel: assassin¬ 
ated by Zimri, after reigning two years. 1 Kings, 
xvi. 6,7,8,9. His son Hoshea, killed Pekah the 
usurper: 2 Kings, xv. 30. 

111. Elah, where the Israelites encamped, when 
David fought Goliath, 1 Sam. xvii. 19. 

ELADAII, assembly, congregation of God ; 

from jaliud, to assemble, to unite: or my he- 
dah, an assembly, and el, God: otherwise, the 
eternity, the witness, or the prey of God. 

EL AD AH, son of Tahalh, and grandson of Ephra¬ 
im, 1 Chron. vii. 20. 

ELAI, ‘EA th*, strong; from 'Vx eli: otherwise, 
my God; from hn el, God, and ' i, my. 

ELAI, Judith’s grandfather, Judith viii. 1. 

ELAM, or ohy, a young man, a virgin: se¬ 
cret, or an age, from ha lam, or holam, con¬ 
tempt. 

I. ELAM, his eliildren returned from the captiv¬ 
ity with Zerubbabel; Ezra viii. 7. 

II. Elam, a city of Edom on the Elanitic gulf 
of the Red Sea. Eusebius places it at no more 
than ten miles east from Petra. David having 
subdued the Edomites, took Elam. The Edom¬ 
ites recovered their liberty in the reign of Jeho- 
rain, and continued independent till Uzziah or 
Azariali retook Elam, 2 Kings, xiv. 22. But he 
did not long preserve his conquest: Rezjn, king 
of Syria, drove the Jews out of it. Elam is by 
the ancients named Elana, Elath, Elas, .Elan, 
or Elon. Strabo places it 1260 furlongs from 
Gaza. St. Jerom says, that Elam lay at the 
extreme of Palestine. Procopius also places it 
at the eastern extremity of Palestine. In the 
councils we find some bishops of Elam among 
those of the third Palestine. Vide the Map of 
the Journies of the Israelites. 

ELANITE, or Elanitic. The Elanitic gulf de¬ 
rives its name from the city of Ela or Ailan, 
or Elam, mentioned above. 

ELATH, nVy, i\uv, or Ailath, the same as Elnh, 
a hind; from Vx ail: otherwise, strength ; oth¬ 
erwise, oak ; from n'tx alah. 

ELDAAH, rynSx, science, or knowledge of God; 
from m'jadah, knowledge ; and ‘ix el, God. 

ELDAAH, son of Midian, and grandson of Ketu- 
rah and Abraham, 1 Chron. i. 33. 

El DAD, -n^x, love of God, or favoured of God; 
from m dod, love, and ‘jx el, God. 

ELDAD and MED AD, were appointed by Moses 
among the seventy elders of Israel, who were to 
assist in the government; though not present in 
the general assembly, they were, notwithstand¬ 
ing, filled with the spirit of God, equally with 
those who were in that assembly, and began to 
prophesy in the camp. Joshua would have had 
Moses forbid them, but Moses replied, Euviest 


thou for my sake ? Would to God that all the 
people prophesied, and that God would pour 
forth his spirit upon them! Numb. xi. 24,25, &c. 

ELDERS of Israel. By this name we understand 
the heads of tribes, or rather of the great fam¬ 
ilies in Israel, who before the settlement of (lie 
Hebrew commonwealth, had a government and 
authority over their families, and the people. 
When Moses was sent into Egypt to deliver Is¬ 
rael, he assembled the elders of Israel, and told 
them, that the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Ja¬ 
cob, had appeared to him, Exod. xii. 16, 21 ; iv. 
29, &e. Moses and Aaron treat the elders of 
Israel, as representatives of the nation. 

When God gave the law to Moses, he said, Take 
Aaron, JS'adab, and Mihu, his sons, and the 
seventy elders of Israel, and worship ye afar 
off. Exod. xxiv. i, 9,10. They advanced only 
to the foot of the mountain. On all occasions 
afterward, we find this number of seventy elders 
is mentioned. But it is credible, that as there 
were twelve tribes, there were seventy-two eld¬ 
ers, six from each tribe, and that seventy is set 
down, instead of seventy-two; or rather, that 
Moses and Aaron should be added to the num¬ 
ber of seventy, and that exclusive of them, there 
were but four elders from the tribe of Levi. 

Some have been of opinion, as Grotius, in Exod. 
iv. 29. Bertram dc Rep. Hcb. that these seventy 
elders formed a kind of senate while in Egypt, 
for the better governing the people, while there, 
and that from hence the famous Sanhedrim was 
derived in later ages. But it is more credible, 
that in the beginning these elders exercised each 
over their respective tribe, and all together over 
the whole people, a jurisdiction only like that 
which fathers of families exercise over their 
children; founded on the respect and obedience, 
due to parents. The commissioners appointed 
to inspect in what manner the children of Israel 
performed their tasks in Egypt, (called in He¬ 
brew, O”iD0 Soterim ) were, say some, the elders 
of Israel, who judged, and commanded the peo¬ 
ple. The lxx translate Scribes, i. e. commis¬ 
sioners who had lists of those that worked, who 
appointed them their tasks, and saw that they 
performed them. 

After Jethro’s arrival in the camp of Israel, Moses 
made a considerable change in the governors of 
the people. He established over Israel heads of 
thousands, hundreds, fifties and tens, that justice 
might be readily administered to the people; only 
difficult cases were referred to Moses: Exod. 
xviii. 24, 25, &C. but this constitution did not 
continue long; for on the murmuring of the 
people at the encampment called the Graves of 
Lust, Numb. xi. 24,25. Moses appointed seventy 
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elders of Israel, to whom God communicated 
part of that legislator’s spirit; they began to 
prophesy, and ceased not afterward. This, ac¬ 
cording to the generality of interpreters, was 
the beginning of the Sanhedrim; but to support 
this opinion, many things must be supposed, 
whereby to infer, that this court of justice was 
constantly in being during the Scripture history. 

We believe that the establishment of the sev¬ 
enty elders by Moses continued, not only during 
his life, but under Joshua likewise, and under 
the Judges. The elders of the people and Josh¬ 
ua swore to the treaty with the Gibeonites, Josh, 
ix. 15. Joshua, a little before his death, renewed 
the covenant with the Lord, in company with 
the elders, the princes, the heads, and officers 
of Israel, Joshua xxiii. 1. xxiv. 52. After the 
death of Joshua and the elders who survived 
him, the people were several times brought into 
bondage, and were delivered by their judges. We 
do not see distinctly what authority the elders 
had all this time, and still less under the kings 
who succeeded the judges. Vide Sanhedrim. 

ELEAD, ihoHxJ', eternity, testimony, or the 
prey of God : from hed, eternity ; and Sk el, 
God. 

ELEAD, grandson of Ephraim, killed in Gath, 
while the Hebrews sojourned in Egypt, 1 Chron. 
pi. 21. 

ELEALEH, nSn’jR, ascension of God, or burnt-of¬ 
fering of God ; from n*y? halah, or holah, eleva¬ 
tion, and el, God. 

ELEALEH, a town of Reuben. Eusebius places 
it a mile from Heshbon. 

ELEASA, or Laisa, the name of a place near Be¬ 
rea, or rather Berotho, a city of Benjamin. A 
battle was fought here between Judas Macca¬ 
beus, and Bacchides and Alcimus, high-priest of 
the Jews. 1 Macc. ix. i, &c. 

ELEASAH, creature of God; from he ty 

hasliah, to make, and ‘jr el, God. 

ELEASAH, son of Helez, the father of Sisamai. 
1 Chron. ii. 39. 

ELEAZAR, -lU'bs, help of God; or court of God; 
from uy hazar, help, or court ; and *7R el, God. 

I. ELEAZAR, third son of Aaron, and his suc¬ 
cessor as higli-priest. He entered the land of 
promise with Joshua, and is thought to have 
lived there about twenty-five years. The high 
priesthood continued in bis family to the time of 
Eli, who was of Ithamar's family. Eleazar was 
buried at Gabaath, belonging to Phinehas, in the 
tribe of Ephraim. 

II. Eleazar, son of Aminadab, to whose care the 
ark was committed, when sent back by the Phil¬ 
istines. 1 Sam. vii. 1. It is believed that Elea- 
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zar was a priest, or at least a Levite, though 
his name is not inserted among the Levites. He 
dwelt at Gibeah, in the city of Kirjath-jearim, 
(Gibeah in Hebrew signifies an eminence.) Elea¬ 
zar was consecrated to be guardian of the ark 
of the Lord ; whether this consecration were a 
simple appointment to the office, or a sacerdotal 
unction, or he was obliged to purify himself, in 
order to receive this sacred depositum into his 
house. 

III. Eleazar, son of Dodo, one of three gallant 
men, who broke through the camp of the Phil¬ 
istines, to bring David water from Bethlehem. 
This Eleazar, alone checked an army of Philis¬ 
tines, and made great slaughter of them. 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 9. 1 Chron. xi. 12, 16, 17. 

IY. Eleazar, sirnamed Savaran, brother to Ju¬ 
das Maecabeus, 1 Macc. vi. 43. He is called 
Auran or Avran. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xii. cap. 14. 
Eleazar perceiving an elephant in king Antio- 
chus Eupator’s army, more beautiful, and more 
richly harnessed than the rest, and imagining 
that the king, then besieging Bethsura, might 
be upon him, he made his way through the ene¬ 
my, and getting under the animal, pierced its 
belly with his sword; the elephant falling on 
him, crushed him to death. 

Y. Eleazar, a venerable old man of Jerusalem, 
who suffered death under the persecution, and 
in the presence, of Antiochus Epiphanes: it is 
questioned whether at Jerusalem or at Antioch. 
2 Macc. vi. 1; vii. 2. The old translator of Jo¬ 
sephus’ book of the Empire of Reason, says this 
event occurred at Antioch; but the Greek of Jo¬ 
sephus does not say so; but supposes that the 
seven brethren suffered at Jerusalem. Also, 
Antiq. lib. xii. cap. 7. Others maintain, that 
the seven brethren were martyred at Antioch, 
where formerly their tombs were shewn. St. 
Austin speaks of a church there, dedicated by 
their name. The martyrologies, Lyranus, Ser- 
rarius, Tirinus, and Josephus Gorionides, fix 
their martyrdom at Antioch. Now it seems 
certain, that Eleazar suffered at the same place 
as the seven Maccabees: and all the authors 
who mention him, join his martyrdom with 
theirs. 

Eleazar was among the principal doctors of the 
law. Gregory Nazianzen, and St. Ambrose be¬ 
lieve with Josephus, that he was of a sacerdotal 
family. He was presented to Antiochus Epipha¬ 
nes, whose officers would have compelled him to 
eat swine’s flesh, by forcing open his mouth, but 
he, preferring death to a life preserved by crim¬ 
inal compliance, chose rather to go voluntarily 
to execution. The people present, entreated he 
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would eat other meat, but stem to eat swine’s 
flesh: this dissimulation he refused, as a dis¬ 
honourable blemish on his old age, and its integ¬ 
rity : he was then beaten to death. As he was 
expiring under the blows, he uttered a great 
sigh, and said, “ Lord thou knowest that having 
it in my power to avoid death, I suffer in my 
body the most sensible pains, but my soul is over¬ 
joyed to die for thy religion.” 

Josephus in his book of the Empire of Reason, re¬ 
lates this history more at large. 

VI. Eleazar, high-priest, son to Onias I. and 
brother to Simon sirnamed the Just. Simon hav¬ 
ing left his son, Onias, too young to be high- 
priest, Eleazar exercised this charge nineteen 
years in his room; from a.m. 3727, to 374*4, 
ante a.d. 260. 

Til. Eleazar, son of Eliud, and father of Mat¬ 
thau, grandfather to Joseph, Matth. i. 15. 

Till, Eleazar, son of Mahali, and brother of 
Kish, 1 Chron. xxiii. 24. 

IX. Eleazar, son of Boethus, appointed high-priest 
by Arclielaus, Etbuarch of Judea, a.m. 4004, 
A.D. 4. 

X. Eleazar, son of Ananus, appointed bigh-priest 
by Valerius Gratus, a.m. 4027, a.d. 23. 

XI. Eleazar, son Dineus, at last put to death by 
Cumanus. 

XII. Eleazar, son of Ananias the high-priest, one 
of the incendiaries who stirred up the Jews to 
that rebellion, which ended in the destruction 
of their temple and nation. Joseph, de Bello, 
lib. ii. cap. 17. in Lat. xe$. A. in Gr. 

ELECTA, was, as is generally believed, a lady of 
quality, who lived near Ephesus, to whom 8t. 
John addressed his second epistle. St. John cau¬ 
tions her and her children, against heretics, who 
denied the divinity of Christ and his incarnation. 
Some thiuk Eleeta, which signifies chosen, is not 
a proper name, but an honourable epithet, her 
proper name not being expressed. Others think 
her proper name was Kyria. Others, that the 
epistle was directed to a church. Clement of 
Alexandria, in his comment on the canonical 
epistles, says, that Eleeta, to whom St. John 
wrote, was a lady of Babylon. 

II. Electa. St. John salutes Eleeta, in the name 
of her sister Electa and her children. The ac¬ 
counts of this Electa are as perplexed as those 
of the former. 

ELECTION, vide Predestination. 

ELEPH, ca« 4 >, a thousand, doctrine, chief, or 
ox; from ala ph, or eleph. 

ELEPH, a town of Beqjamin, Josh, xviii. 28. 

ELEPHANT, the largest of all quadrupeds. Those 
who have studied the nature of the elephant, 
relate many extraordinary things of his sagacity, 


faithfulness, prudence, and even understanding: 
mueh above tiie capacity of other beasts. 

[In Fragment, No. 65, we have given, as we 
think, sufficient proofs that the Bebemoth of 
Scripture is the Hippopotamus—nevertheless, 
we shall insert the strongest arguments of those 
who think the elephant is meant by that name.] 
The Greeks and Latins often denote elephants 
by the general name of beasts, which is nearly 
the signification of the Hebrew word Behemoth. 
Elephas may be derived from aleph, to instruct, 
by reason of the docility of this animal ; or from 
eleph, a head, or captain, because the elephant 
is, as it were, the head of terrestrial animals. 

You have here an account of the elephant, or Be¬ 
hemoth, from God’s discourse to Job, xl. 10, 
&c. 

He eateth grass like an ox; the elephant, feeds on 
leaves and branches of trees. 

His strength is in his loins, and his force is in the 
navel of his belly. lie is very strongly made : his 
testicles lie concealed in his loins. The virtue of 
begetting is often expressed in Scripture by 
terms very like these, Gen. xlix. 3. Ueut. xxi. 
17. Psal. ixxxii. 51. civ. 36, &e. 

He movelh his tail like a cedar; the nerves of that 
part which sei-ccs for generation are interwoven 
together. His bones are as strong pieces of brass, 
and his small bones like bars of iron. These hy¬ 
perbolical expressions shew the extraordinary 
strength of the elephant. 

He is the chief of the ways of God; he that made 
him, will make his sword approach unto him. 
The masterpiece of God among quadrupeds: 
he exceeds in size, strength, fidelity, docility, 
address, modesty, pudicity, agility, and long life. 
He is industrious, sagacious, and grateful. 

No animal comes nearer man : be understands the 
language of his guide. So many things are re¬ 
lated of his docility, as would seem fabulous, 
were they not attested by many serious and 
grave authors. 

God hath put his sword into his hands, bath trust¬ 
ed him with his arms; the elephant is terrible 
when provoked: nothing can stand against him. 
See a very different rendering. Fragment, 
No. 65. verse 9. 

Surely the mountains bring him forth grass, where 
all the beasts of the field play. Elephants are 
the gentlest animals known ; they never exert 
their strength but when compelled to it. 

He lieth under the trees, in the covert of the reeds 
and fens. This agrees admirably well with the 
elephant. JElian says, lib. iv. cap. 24; lib. xUi. 
cap. 8; lib. ix. cap. 56; & lib. xvii. cap. 7. that 
he may be called an animal of the marshes ; he 
lives along the sides of great waters, and in moist 
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places. He sometimes plunges into rivers, so 
that no more of him is to be seen than the end 
of his trunk: in summer time he covers himself 
with mud, to avoid the heal. 

He spoileth the river, and is frighted at nothing: he 
trusteth that he can draw up Jordan into his mouth. 
He drinks a great deal, and large draughts; Heb. 
He will drink a river, and make no haste ; he 
will drink leisurely, and take time to disturb 
the water which he drinketh. He trusteth that 
he can draw up Jordan into his mouth, or, he 
fear9 nothing, though Jordan were to rush against 
his mouth. He boldly passes the greatest riv¬ 
ers, provided he may put the end of his trunk 
only out of the water. 

He is taken by the eyes, as a fish is taken with a 
hook. Heb. he is taken by the eyes in snares, his 
nose is pierced. Wild elephants are eaught by 
a female elephant, in a narrow place between 
barricades, where the elephant is enclosed, and 
taken. This is what is meant here by taking him 
by the eyes, as it is said of Holofcrnes, lie was 
taken by the eyes, while he beheld Judith’s beau¬ 
ty. Judith x. 17. They lay snares likewise for 
elephants: deep ditches dug on purpose, and 
covered with a little earth scattered over. I do 
not read that they pierce his nostrils, or trunk, 
as they do the nostrils of camels, buffalos, and 
even horses, in the East: but probably in Job’s 
time they might have a different method from 
that used at present. 

In 1 Kings, x. 22. ivory, or elephants’ teeth is men¬ 
tioned : in Heb. D'am® Schenhabbim: schen sig¬ 
nifies a tooth; but we question whether habbim 
signifies an elephant. I should rather say, that 
habbim, or rather habenim, signifies ebony; and 
should prefer to separate these two words, which 
are improperly united. 

There is frequent mention of elephants in the Mac¬ 
cabees ; because, after Alexander, these animals 
were much used in the armies of the kings of 
Syria and Egypt. It does not appear that any 
had been before seen in Judea or Syria. 

We read, 1 Mace. vi. 34. that the elephants of An- 
tioclius Eupator’s army had the blood of grapes 
and mulberries shewn them, to animate them to 
the combat, to accustom them to the sight of 
blood: for naturally this animal is not sanguin¬ 
ary, or cruel. In 3 Maec. v. we see it was usual 
to intoxicate them by wine mixed with incense, 
or parcels of incense, dipped in wine, in order 
to render their fumes more powerful. This was 
done with design they should crush the Hebrews 
to death under their feet. This is a kind of 
punishment with which the ancients were unac¬ 
quainted. 

ELEUTHERUS, 'Ehtvkfot, Free. 


ELEUTHERUS, a river in Syria, wliieh rises be¬ 
tween Libanus and Antilibanus. After water¬ 
ing the Valley between these two mountains, 
it falls into the Mediterranean toward Aradus. 
Several place Eleutherus very improperly be¬ 
tween Tyre and Sidon. Vide 1 Mace. xi. 7. Jo¬ 
seph. Antiq. lib. xiii. cap. 8, 9. 

ELEUTHEROPOLIS, EAwfepoWif, Free city. 

ELEUTHEROPOLIS, a city of Judea, not men¬ 
tioned in the sacred writings $ but it must have 
been very celebrated in the time of Eusebius and 
St. Jerom. It was an episcopal city. It is sin¬ 
gular, that we should find it so hanl to fix this 
remarkable city in the map j a city which was 
the determinate point from whence Eusebius and 
Jerom estimated the distances and positions of 
other cities. We know from Josephus, that it 
was twenty miles from Jerusalem. Antoninus, 
in his Itinerary, says it was twenty-four miles 
from Askelon, and eighteen miles from Lydda. 
Eusebius places it five miles from Gath, six from 
Lachish, twenty-five from Gerar, twenty from 
Jattir, and eight from Keilah. Vide Reland. 
Falsest in. i. lib. xii. cap. 5. 

ELHANAN, pn^K, grace, gift, or mercy of God ; 
from pn, chanan, and el, God. 

ELHANAN, son of Dodo; the same probably with 
Elhanan, son of Jair, which St. Jerom translates, 
Adeodatus filius Saltus. 1 Chron. xi. 26. 2 Sam. 
xxi. 19. 

ELI, 'Vk, my God; from Vk el, God, and ’ i, my.' 

ELI, ,l 7>’, elevation, offering; from nty halah: 
otherwise, a pestle; from m‘y? lialoth. 

ELI, high-priest, of the race of Ithamar, died a.xt. 
2888, ante a.d. 1116, having been forty years 
judge of Israel, 1 Sam. iv. 18. He succeeded 
Abdon, and was succeeded by Samuel, in the gov¬ 
ernment ; but in the high priesthood by his third 
son Ahitub. While Eli judged the people, Salm- 
son was the deliver and defender of Israel. 

How Eli came to possess the high priesthood, and 
by what means that dignity was transferred from 
Eleazar’s family to that of Ithamar, from which 
Eli was descended, we are not informed. Some 
believe, it was by reason of the negligence, the 
minority, or want of proper qualifications, of 
Eleazar’s family. Others, that this dignity was 
bestowed on him as judge of Israel. That it 
was not done without an express declaration of 
God’s will, we may gather from the language 
of the man of God, sent to reproach him with 
the ill conduct of his sons. 1 Sam. ii. 27 , 28. 

Eli’s great fault was his negligence, and his indul¬ 
gence of his sons. Instead of vigorously punish¬ 
ing them, and removing them from the sacred 
ministry, he was satisfied with reprimanding 
them. 
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God admonished him by Samuel, then a child (See 
the history, 1 Sam. iii. 1, 2, 3.) Having heard 
those awful admonitions from the mouth of Sam¬ 
uel, he only replied, “ It is the Lord, let him do 
what seemeth him good.” God deferred the exe¬ 
cution of his vengeance twenty-seven years, but 
at length Hophni and Phinehas, the sons of Eli, 
were slain by the Philistines; the ark of the 
Lord was taken; and Eli himself, hearing this 
melancholy news, fell backward from his chair, 
and broke his neck, 1 Sam. iv. 12,18. Accord¬ 
ing to Josephus, Antiq. lib. vi. cap. 7. and the 
common opinion, he was succeeded by Ahitub 
his third son; but others say, by Ahiab. Ahiah 
was certainly high-priest in the beginning of 
Saul’s reign, 1 8am. xiv. 3. 

Eli, Luke iu. 23. the last of our Saviour’s ances¬ 
tors according to the flesh, the same probably 
as Joachim the -father of Mary, mentioned in 
several old writings, which are veiy much re¬ 
spected in the East. 

Eli, Eliakim, Hilkiah, and Joachim, are almost 
the same name. We shall find the same high- 
priest called Hilkiah, Joachim, and Eliakim. 

Eli, i. e. my God. Our Saviour on the cross, 
cried, Eli, Eli, lama sabacthani, or rather lama 
sabadelani; My God, my God, why hast tbou for¬ 
saken me ? See Psalm xxii. 1; Mattli. xxvii. 46. 

ELIAB, ax'^x, God is my father ; from bx el, God, 
’ i, my, and ax ab, father: otherwise, the God of 
the father. 

J. ELIAB, son of Helon, prince of Zebulun. 
Numb. i. 9. 

H. Eliab, son of Jesse, David’s brother, 1 Sam. 
xvi. 6. 

HI. Eliab, son of Elkanah, and father of Jero- 
ham, of Levi, 1 Chron. vi. 27. 

IV. Eliab, a brave man, in David’s army, who 
joined him at Ziklag, 1 Chron. xii. 9. Called 
Elibaba the Shaalbonite, 1 Chron. vi. 33. 

ELIABA, X3n ,l ?x, Gad, or the strong will hide it; 
from ^x el, God, or bix aul, the strong, and xan 
ehaba, to hide, to cover: or, God is my covering. 

ELIADAH, yvhx, knowledge of God; from j>t 
jadah, knowledge, and Sx el, God. 

I. ELIADAH, son qf David, by a concubine, 
2 Sam. v. 16; 1 Chron. iii. 8. 

II. Eliadah, father of Rezon, 1 Kings, xi. 23. 

III. Eliadah, a general of Jehoshaphat’s army, 
2 Chron. xvii. 17. 

ELIAH, rrbx, the Lord God; from Sx d, God, and 
rr jah, the Lord: otherwise, the strong Lord; 
from r\'jah, the Lord, and ‘jix aul, strong. 

F J.TAH. We find two men of this name, Ezra x. 
21, 26. who, after the captivity, dismissed their 
foreign wives, whom they married against the law. 


ELIAKIM, D'p'bx, resurrection of God, or the 
God of the resurrection, or of strength; from 
Dip kum, to raise up, to strengthen, and bx el, 
God: otherwise, God the revenger: from Dp: 
nakam, to revenge. 

I. ELIAKIM, of the race of priests, returned 
from Babylon with Zerubbabel, Nehemiah 
xii. 41. 

H. Eliakim, son of Hilkiah, steward of the house¬ 
hold to king Hezekiah. The Hebrew may be 
construed to signify, that he had the care of the 
temple, i. e. the house of God: for house abso¬ 
lutely taken, often signifies the temple, 2 Kings, 
xviii. 18. It is our opinion, that Eliakim was 
son of Hilkiah the high-priest, who lived in the 
reign of Hezekiah; that be succeeded his father, 
and was high-priest under Manasseh. He was 
high-priest during the siege of Bethulia. He 
is sometimes called Jehoiakim ; and there is 
great probability, that he is the Hilkiah, in the 
reign of Josiah, and afterward. 

HI. Eliakim, king of Judah, sirnamed Jelioia- 
kim. He succeeded bis brother Jehoabaz, and 
did evil before the Lord. See Jehoiakim, 
2 Kings, xxiii. 34, 85. 

IV. Eliakim, son of Abihud, and father of Azor, 
Mattb. i. 13. 

ELIAM, oy’Sx, the people of God, or the God of 
the people ; from ^x el, and ay ham, people. 

I. ELIAM, father of Bathsheba, the wife of Uriah, 
2 Sam. xi. 3. 

II. Eliam, son of Ahitophel, of the city of Ge- 
Ion, one of the thirty gallant men in David’s 
army. 2 Sam. xxiii. 34. 

ELIAS. See Elijah. 

ELIASAPH, *|o ,i ?x, God that adds, that finishes, 
or completes; from sp 'jasaph, to add, to finish, 
and Sx el. God. 

ELIASAPH, son of Deuel, prince of Gad, Numb, 
i. 14. 

ELIASIB, a'P’Sx, the God of conversion : other¬ 
wise, my God will bring back; from ait? shub, to 
convert, to recall, and ' i, my. 

ELIASHIB, high-priest, of the race of Eleazer. 
He succeeded Joiakim, whom Josephus, Antiq. 
lib. ii. cap. 5. mentions as living in the reign of 
Xerxes. He was high-priest in the time of 
Nehemiah, and lived a.m. 3550, We neither 
know the year of his death, nor the duration of 
his priesthood. He was called likewise Joasib 
and Chasib. His successor was Joiada or Ju- 
da. Neh. xii. 10. . 

ELIATHAH, nnx ,l ?x, ijAifi*, thou art my God; 
from nx atha, thou,' i, my, and *?x el, God: oth¬ 
erwise, my God comes; from 'jx el,' i, my, and 
nnx athah, to come, to arrive. 
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ELIATHAH, eighth son of Heman. He sung be¬ 
fore the ark. He was in the twentieth class of 
Levites, 1 Chron. xxv. 27. 

ELICIAN S, w EAuco< or tAv/juiif curled, twisted; 
from the Greek ihnwg. 

ELICIANS. Judith, i. 6. mentions Arioeh, king of 
tiie Elicians. The Greek and Syriac read, of the 
Elymeans, i. e. the ancient country of the Per¬ 
sians. We see in Genesis, Arioeh, king of El- 
lasar: this might be the city of the Elicians. 

ELIDAD, favoured of God, or, the love of 
my God ; see Eldad. 

ELIDAD, son of Chislon, of Benjamin, a deputy 
appointed to divide the land of Canaan, Numb, 
xxxiv. 21. 

ELIEL, God, my God, or my God is God; 

from bu, God, and ’ i, my otherwise, the strength 
of God ; from ‘nx aul, strength, and el, God. 

I. Eliel, of Manasseh, a very valiant man, under 
Jotharn king of Judah, and Jeroboam 11. king of 
Israel, 1 Chron. v. 34. 

II. Eliel, a Levite of Kohath’s family, 1 Chron. 
vi. 34. 

HI. Euel We find two of this name among 
those brave men who followed David. 1 Chron. 
xi. 46. 

ELIEZER, ny'bs, help, or court of my God. 

I. ELIEZER. The Mussulmen call him Dames- 
ohack, or Damascennis, and believe him to have 
been a black slave giycn to Abraham by Nimrod, 
at the time when he saw him, by virtue of the 
name of God, walking out of the midst of the 
flames, (Ur) into which he had been cast by 
his orders, vide Abkaham. Abraham conceived 
such regard for him, that he gave him the su¬ 
perintendance of his whole family, and before the 
birth of Isaac, designed him for his heir. Abra¬ 
ham on his arrival in Syria, say they, built a city 
there, which he called by the name of his slave, 
Dameschack : this is the celebrated Damascus. 
Others believe, with more probability, that Eli¬ 
ezer was a native of Damascus, and that he had 
a son whom Abraham intended for his heir. 
Vide Fragment, No. 43. 

When Abraham sent Eliezer into Mesopotamia, he 
said to him, “ Put thy hand under my thigh, and 
promise with an oath not to take a Canaanite for 
a wife to my son. But go into the country, 
where my relations lire, and there take a wife to 
my son Isaac.” Eliezer departing with many 
camels, and rich presents, went to the city of Na- 
hor in Mesopotamia; and from thence brought 
Rebecca for Isaac. See the History, Gen. xXiv. 

II. Eliezer, son of Moses and Zipporah, born in 
Midian while Moses abode in that country. He 
had a son named Rehabiah, Exod. ii. 18, 22. 
1 Chron. xxiii. 17. Some have thought, that 


what is related, Exod. iv. 24, 25. of an angel’s 
meeting Moses, when returning from Midian to 
Egypt, is to be understood, as if this angel in¬ 
tended to kill Eliezer, because he was not cir¬ 
cumcised. The Scripture does not say clearly, 
whom the angel had a design to slay. 

III. Eliezer, a Levite; he blowed the trumpet 
before the ark, when David removed it to Jeru¬ 
salem. 1 Chron. xv. 24. 

IV. Eliezer, son of Zicliri, of Reuben; com¬ 
manded 24,000 men of his tribe in tlie reign of 
Solomon. 1 Chron. xxvii. 16. 

V. Eliezer, son of Dodavah, a prophet, foretold 
to Jehoshapliat, king of Judah, that his ships, 
equipped in conjunction with the impious Aha- 
ziah, king of Israel, should be disabled in the 
port of Ezion-geber. 2 Chron. xx. 37. 

VI. Eliezer, a Levite, who after the return from 
the captivity, dismissed his foreign wife, marri¬ 
ed contrary to the law. Ezra x. 23. 

VII. Eliezer, son of Jorim, one of our Saviour’s 
ancestors according to the flesh. Luke iii. 29. 

ELIHOREPH, ■prr l 7N, the God of the winter; from 
•Tin choreph, winter, and “7K el, God .- otherwise, 
the God of youth; from horeph : otherwise, of 
shame or reproach; from Jpn charaph. 

ELIHOREPH, one of Solomon’s counsellors. 
1 Kings, iv. 3. 

ELIHU, Rin'^.x, he is my God himself; from 'jk el, 
God, and ’ i, my, and ton hua, he, himself. 

I. ELIHU, son of Shemaiah, a brave man of Ma¬ 
nasseh, who followed David. 1 Chron. xii. 20. 

II. Elihu, one of the porters of the temple, ap¬ 
pointed by David. 1 Chron. xxvi. 7. 

III. Elihu, David’s brother, head of Judah. 
1 Chron. xxvii. IS. 

IV. Elihu, one of Job’s friends, descended from 
Nahor. Job xxxii. 2 ; xxxiv. 1 ; xxxvi. 1, &c. 

ELIJAH, ittSn, God the Lord. 

ELIJAH, or Elias, a prophet: native of Tislibe, 
beyond Jordan, in Gilead. Some think he was 
a priest descended from Aaron, and say, one Sa- 
baca was his father, but this has no authority. 
Several of the fathers were of opinion, that he 
lived a single life. He was raised up by God, 
to be set like a wall of brass, in opposition to 
idolatry, and particularly to the worship of Baal, 
which Jezebel and Ahab supported in Israel. 
Scripture introduces Elijah saying to Ahab, 
“ As the Lord God of Israel liveth, before whom 
I stand, there shall not be dew nor rain these 
years, but according to my word.” l Kings, 
xvii. 1, 2. a.m. 3092; ante a.d. 912. : 

The Lord commanded him to conceal himself 
beyond Jordan, near the brook Cherith. He 
obeyed, and God seat ravens to him morning and 
evening, who brought him flesh and bread,- but 
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after a tine the brook being dried up, God sent 
him to Zarepliath, a city of the Sidonians. At 
the city-gate, he met with a widow woman gath¬ 
ering sticks, from whom he desired a little water: 
adding, as she was going to fetch it, “ Bring me, 
I pray thee, also a morsel of bread:” she answer¬ 
ed, “ As the Lord liveth I have no bread, but 
only an handful of meal, and a little oil in a 
cruise, and I am gathering some sticks, that I 
may dress it for me and my son, that we may 
eat it, and die.” Elijah said, “ Make me first 
a little cake, and bring it me, and afterward 
make for thee and thy son : for thus saith the 
Lord, the barrel of rneal shall not waste, neither 
shall the cruise of oil fail, until the day that the 
Lord sendeth rain upon the earth.” His pre¬ 
diction was accomplished, and .he dwelt at this 
widow’s house. 

Some time afterward this woman’s son fell sick 
and died. The mother overwhelmed with grief, 
entreated the assistance and interposition of Eli¬ 
jah; who, taking him in his arms,, cried to the 
Lord for the restitution of the child’-* life. The 
Lord heard the prophet, and restored the child. 

After three years of drought the Lord commanded 
Elijah to see Ahab king of Israel. Now the 
famine being extreme at Samaria, Ahab sent 
people throughout the country to inquire after 
places where they might find forage. Obadiah, 
an officer of the king’s household, being thus 
employed, Elijah presented himself, and direct¬ 
ed him to tell Ahab, “ Behold Elijah is here !” 
Ahab came to him and reproached him as the 
cause of this calamity; Elijah retorted the 
charge on himself, and on his iniquities; and 
staked his credit and innocence on the event of 
a miracle from heaven, on a sacrifice to be open¬ 
ly offered, in sight of Israel, who should deter¬ 
mine between Jehovah and Baal. Abab there¬ 
fore convened the people of Israel and 400 
prophets of Baal. 

Baal’s prophets prepared their altar, sacrificed 
their bullock, placed it on the pile, and called 
on their gods. They leaped upon the altar, and 
cut themselves after their manner, crying with 
all their force. Elijah insulted them, saying, 
<< Cry louder; Baal is perhaps asleep, or on a 
journey.” Vide Fragment, No. 107. 

Mid-day being past, Elijah repaired the altar of the 
Lord, and with twelve stones in allusion to the 
twelve tribes of Israel, he built a new altar. He 
made a trench, and as it were, two ridges round 
about it, he prepared the wood, and the bullock, 
which he laid on the altar, he poured three sev¬ 
eral times abundance of water on the wood, and 
the burnt sacrifice, so that the water ran about 
the altar, and filled the trench. After this, he 
called on the Lord. In answer to his prayer the 


fire of the Lord fell on the altar, and consumed 
the wood, the burnt sacrifice, the stones, and 
the very dust of the place. Hereupon all the 
people fell on their faces, saying, “ Jehovah is 
the true God.” Elijah then incited the people 
to slay the false prophets of Baal. 

After this, Elijah said to Ahab, Go. home, eat and 
drink, for I hear the noise of abundance of rain. 
Elijah went to the top of Carmel, and throwing 
himself on the earth, sent his servant to look to¬ 
ward the sea. He went six times without seeing 
any thing; but the seventh time reported, that 
he saw a cloud rising out of the sea, as large as 
a man’s hand. El\jah said to his servant, “ Go, 
and say unto Ahab, prepare thy chariot, and 
away, that the rain stop thee not.” The king 
got into his chariot, and went to Jezreel. Elijah 
girded up his loins, and ran before Ahab’s char¬ 
iot ; and the rain fell in abundance. 

Jezebel, wife of Ahab, threatened Elijah for hav¬ 
ing slain her prophets. The prophet hereupon 
fled to Beeraheba, in the south of Judah, anq 
from thence into Arabia Petrea. In the even¬ 
ing, being extremely fatigued, he laid himself 
down under a juniper tree, and prayed God to 
take him out of the world. An angel touched 
him, and said, “ Arise and eat.” Looking 
around him, he saw a cake baked on the coals, 
and a cruise of water; he ate and drank, and 
again slept. The angel again awakened him, 
and said, “ Rise and eat, the journey is too 
great for thee.” He rose, ate and drank, and 
went in the strength of that meat forty days and 
forty nights, unto Horeb the mount of God. 

There he lodged in a cave, and the Lord said unto 
him “ What doest thou here, Elijah ?” And he 
said, “ I have been very jealous for the Lord of 
Hosts; for the children of Israel have forsaken 
thy covenant, thrown down thine altars, and 
slain thy prophets with the sword, and I, even I 
only am left, and they seek my life to take it 
away.” The Lord said, Go forth, and stand at 
the entrance of the cave. While he stood 
there, a strong wind passed by, but the Lord 
was not in this impetuous wind ; after this the 
earth trembled, but the Lord was not in this 
earthquake; after the earthquake was a fire, but 
the Lord was not in the fire; after this fire 
was the breathing of a gentle wind; that in¬ 
stant Elijah prostrated himself on the earth, and 
covered his face in his mantle. The Lord 
asked him as before, what dost thou here, Eli¬ 
jah ? and he answered as before. 

Hie Lord said to him. Return to the wilderness of 
Damascus, anoint Hazael king over Syria, Jehu 
king over Israel; and Elisha to be prophet In thy 
room. Whosoever escapeth the sword of Hazael, 
shall Jehu slay; and him that escapeth tho 
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sword of Jehu, shall Elisha slay. Nor do thou 
think, that thou only hast continued faithful to 
my covenant, for I have reserved seven thousand 
men in Israel, who have not bowed their knees 
to Baal, who have not adored him, by lifting up 
their hands to their mouths and kissing them.” 

Elijah departing from mount Horeb, went into the 
tribe of Ephraim, and called Elisha to the 
prophetic oifiee. 

Some years after this, Ahab having seized Naboth’s 
vineyard, and Jezebel having contrived to con¬ 
demn that honest Israelite, the Lord commanded 
Elijah to reproach Ahab -with this crime. Elijah 
met him going to Naboth’s vineyard to take 
possession of it, and warned him, that “ In the 
very plaee where dogs licked the blood of Na¬ 
both, shall they lick thy blood also. And dogs 
shall eat Jezebel by the wall of Jezreel.” 

Ahaziah king of Israel, being hurt by a fall from 
the platform of his house, sent to consult Baal- 
zebub, the god of Ekron, whether he should re¬ 
cover. Elijah met these messengers, and said to 
them, “ Is it because there is no God in Israel, 
that ye go to inquire of Baal-zebub, the god of 
Ekron? Now therefore, saith the Lord, thou 
shalt die most certainly.” They returned, and 
related that a stranger had told them, that the 
king should surely die. By their description of 
him Ahaziah knew it was Elijah. 

He sent a captain to him, with his company of fifty 
men ; the officer coming up to Elijah, who was 
sitting on a hill, said, “ Thou man of God, the 
king commands thee to come down.” Elijah an¬ 
swered, “ If I am a man of God, let fire come 
down from heaven and consume thee and thy 
fifty men.” The prophet’s words were followed 
with the effect predicted. The king sent another 
captain, who was also consumed. A third cap¬ 
tain going to Elijah, entreated him to save Ids 
and his people’s lives. And him the prophet ac¬ 
companied to the king. 

Elijah understanding by revelation, that God would 
ere long translate him out of this world, he was 
desirous to conceal it from Elisha his insepara¬ 
ble companion, and said to him, “ Tarry thou 
here, the Lord hath sent me to Bethel.” Elisha 
answered, “ I will not leave thee.” At Bethel, 
“ Tarry tliou here, said Elijah, the Lord hath 
sent me to Jericho.” Elisha replied, that he 
would not quit him. At Jericho, he desired 
Elisha to stay, saying, “ the Lord hath sent me 
to JordanElisha would not. They went 
therefore together to Jordan, and fifty of the 
sons of the prophets followed them at a dis¬ 
tance. At the Jordan, Elijah took his mantle 
and struck the waters with it, which divided, 
and they passed over on dry ground. 
yol. i. 49 
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Elijah then said to Elisha, “Ask what I shall do 
for thee before I be taken away from thee.” “ I 
pray thee,” said Elisha, “ let a double portion 
of thy spirit be upon me i. e. obtain the gift of 
prophecy from God for me, in the same measure 
that thou possessest it. Double may signify, like; 
or, give me a double share in thine inheritance, 
a double portion of thy spirit, the gift of prophe¬ 
cy, and of miracles in a degree double to what 
I now possess. Vide Elisha. 

Elijah answered, “ Thou hast asked a very hard 
thing; nevertheless, if thou see me when I am 
taken from thee, it shall be so unto thee ; but if 
not, it shall not be so.” As they continued their 
journey, a chariot of fire, with horses of fire, 
suddenly separated them, and Elijah was carried 
in a whirlwind up to heaven. Elisha beheld this 
event, and cried out, « My father.' my father ! 
the chariot of Israel / and the conductor of it /” 

The prophets of Jericho, convinced that the spirit 
of Elijah rested on Elisha, went very respect¬ 
fully to meet him, and desired his permission to 
send fifty strong men in search of Elijah. Elisha 
told them it was useless ; yet he gave them leave. 

Eight years after the miraculous ascension of Eli¬ 
jah, a letter of reproof, admonition, and threat¬ 
ening, was brought to Jehoram king of Judah, 
from the prophet Elijah. Some believe, this 
letter was written from where Elijah is at pres¬ 
ent ; others, that it was sent before the prophet’s 
translation ; others, that Jehoram dreamt this. 

[Was it written prophetically by Elijah before his 
death, but laid by, with orders not to be pro¬ 
duced till a certain period of time ? We have 
instances of papers lodged in the British Muse¬ 
um with such orders: and of others left for pub¬ 
lication, but not to be published till after such 
an interval of time, or till after such, or such 
persons are dead. Or is the name of Elijah mis¬ 
placed for Elisha ?] 

There was a book extant formerly. The Prophecy, 
or Revelation, or Ascension of Elijah, from 
whence St. Paul is thought to have quoted, 1 
Cor. ii. 9. Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of man, the 
things which God hath prepared for them that love 
him. The Rabbins in Seder olam, say, that Elijah 
is employed in writing the history of the world. 

Some have believed Elijah and Enoch to be still liv¬ 
ing, and some, both Jews and Christians, imagine, 
that they are to come at the end of the world to 
encounter Antichrist: supposing them to be the 
two witnesses, who shall prophesy a thousand 
two hundred and threescore days, clothed in sack¬ 
cloth. Rev. xi. 3. 

Lastly, the Jews refer to one Elias or Elijah (whom 
some have taken for this prophet) a tradition 
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from the house of Elijahs—that the world will 
last six thousand years, viz. two thousand years 
without the law, two thousand under it, and two 
thousand more under the Messiah. But so many 
years of the Messiah's period as are expired with¬ 
out his appearing, hare so passed away by reason 
of our sins. There is great probability, that 
this tradition proceeds from an Elijah much more 
modern than the Tishbite ; as well as the three 
books, 1. The grand Order of Elijah ; 2. The 
petty Order of Elijah; 3. The cave of Elijah. 

The author of Ecclesiasticus has an encomium to 
the memory of Elijah, Ecclus. cxlviii. 1, & seq. 

Malachi has this passage : Behold, I will send you 
Elijah the prophet, before the coming of the great 
and dreadful day of the Lord. And he shall 
turn the heart of the fathers to the children, and 
the heart of the children to their fathers, lest I 
come and smite the earth with a curse. Our Sav¬ 
iour informs us, Matlh. xi. 14; xvii. 10, 11,12. 
that Elijah is already eome in spirit, in John the 
Baptist. The Evangelists tell us, that in the 
transfiguration of our Saviour, Elijah and Moses 
both appeared and conversed with him concern¬ 
ing his future passion. Matlh. xvii. S, 4; Mark 
ix. 3; Luke ix. 30. 

Lastly, many of the Jews in our Lord's time be¬ 
lieved Elijah to be risen from the dead in his 
person, or that the soul of Elijah had passed into 
the body of Jesus Christ. Matth. xvi. 14 ; Mark 
vi. IS ; Luke ix. 8. 

The Mussulmen relate, that one Kheder, or Kliizen, 
general of Alexander’s troops (not Alexander the 
Great, but one more ancient of the same name) 
had the good fortune to find the fountain of life, 
which Alexander had long sought in vain. Khe¬ 
der drank large draughts of it, and so became 
im mortal. He is called Kheder, which signifies 
verdant, because from that time he enjoyed a 
flourishing and immortal life. Kheder is, accord¬ 
ing to them, Elijah, who lives in a place of retire¬ 
ment, in a delicious garden, where is the tree of 
life, and where the fountain of life runs, by the 
help whereof his immortality is preserved : here 
he expects the second coming of Jesus Christ, at 
which Elijah is to appear once more in the world. 

The Magi of Persia pretend, that their master 
Zoroaster was one of the prophet Elijah’s disci¬ 
ples ; at least that their ancestors were instruct¬ 
ed by the disciples of the two prophets Elijah 
and Elisha. This fiction is founded on Elijah’s 
procuring fire from heaven, and his being carri¬ 
ed away in a fiery chariot ; the disciples of Zo¬ 
roaster esteeming the element fire as the princi¬ 
pal object of their worship. 

ELIKAj xp-hx, pelican of God; from nap caah, a 
pdican, and ix el, God: otherwise, a strong 
vomit; from Vix aul, strong, and x'p kia, to vomit. 


ELIKA, the Harorite, one of the thirty brave 
officers in David’s army. 

ELIM, oVk, eiiKip, the rams ; from Vx ail: other¬ 
wise, the strong, or the stags, or the valleys; from 
the same. 

ELIM, the seventh encampment of Israel in the 
wilderness, where they found twelve fountains, 
and seventy palm-trees, *Exod. xv. 27. 

ELIMELECH, my God is king; from bx 

el, God, ' i, my, and i^a melek, a king. 

ELIMELECH, of Bethlehem, husband to Naomi, 
by whom he had two sons, Mahlon and Chelion. 
During a great famine, Eliineleoh retired with 
his wife and children into the country of Moab, 
where he died after ten years. Ruth i. 1, &c. 

ELIOENAI, 'j'jn'Sjp, iKiovx), toward him are my 
eyes; from bp hal, which signifies ad, apud,juxta, 
according to the Latin, and ' i, my, and jy hen, 
an eye; otherwise, toward him are my fountains ; 
from the same: otherwise, toward him is my pov¬ 
erty and my misery ; from 'ip honi. 

I. ELIOENAI son of Neariah, 2 Sam. v. 16. 

II. Elioenia, son of Asiel, of Simeon, 1 Chron. 
iv. 36. 

III. Elioenai, son of Becher, of Benjamin, 1 
Chron. vii. 8. 

IV. Elioenai, son of Asaph, a porter of the tem¬ 
ple. 1 Chron. xxvi. 3. 

V. Elioenai, son of Zerahiali, who after the 
Jews returned from Babylon, separated from his 
foreign wife. Ezra viii. 4 ; x. 22. 

ELIONEUS, high-priest of the Jews: he succeed¬ 
ed Matthias, the son of Ananus, a.m. 4047, and 
the next year was succeeded by Simon Cantharus. 

ELI PUAL, ‘ja’Sx, miracle, or judgment of God ; 
from xhfl phala, a miracle, or Y?fl pillel, judg¬ 
ment, and hx el, God. 

ELIPHAL, son of Ur, a brave officer in David’s 
army, 1 Chron. xi. 35. 

ELIPHALEH, mbs'^x, eAi$*A, my God is admira¬ 
ble, or the judgment of my God. 

ELIPHALEH, a Levitc who assisted at the re¬ 
moval of the ark. 1 Chron. xv. 18, 21. 

ELIPHALETH, bSs’^x, sAi<p«A«tT, God of deliver¬ 
ance ; from Sx el, God, and abs palat, to deliver .* 
otherwise, my God who puts to flight; from ’ i, 
my, and hx el, God. 

I. EUPHALETH, son of David, 2 Sam. v. 16. 
See another of the same name, 1 Chron. xiv. 7. 

n. Eliphaleth, son of Eshek, 1 Chron. viii. 39. 

I. ELIPHAZ, son of Esau and Adah, the daugh¬ 
ter of Eton. He had five sons, Teman, Omar, 
Zepho, Gatam, and Kenaz. 

U. Elifhaz, one of Job’s friends, probably a de¬ 
scendant of Eliphaz, son of Esau. 

ELISABETH, yaty’bx, eAi<r*/3«fl, God of the oath, 
or the oath of God, from yiaer shabua ; otherwise, 
of fulness ; from pxo shebah, and ^x el, God. 
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ELISABETH, wife of Zachary, and mother of 
John Baptist. Of the daughters of Aaron, Lnke 
i. 6 . i. e. of the race of the priests. An angel 
haring foretold to her husband Zachary the 
birth of John the Baptist, and Zachary returning 
home, Elisabeth conceived. The Greek church 
makes a festival of St. John’s conception Septem¬ 
ber 20; it is the 24th. in the most ancient Latin 
calendars. Elisabeth for five months concealed 
the favour God had granted to her; but the an¬ 
gel Gabriel discovered to the Virgin Mary this 
miraculous conception, as an earnest and assur¬ 
ance of the birth of the Messiah by herself. 

Mary visited her cousin Elisabeth, and when she 
saluted her, the child with which Elisabeth was 
pregnant, leaped in her womb; and Elisabeth 
full of the Holy Ghost, said, “ Blessed art thou 
among women, and blessed is the fruit of thy 
womb.” When her child was to be circumcised 
on the eighth day, his mother named him John: 
according to what she had learned from her hus¬ 
band. 

The eastern people believe, that Herod having re¬ 
solved on the death of Zachary’s son and the in¬ 
fants of Bethlehem, his mother Elisabeth carried 
him to the mountains, to conceal him; but find¬ 
ing herself not able to climb up, she addressed 
the mountain, and said, “ Thou mountain of God 
receive me and my child,” whereupon it imme¬ 
diately opened, received them, and hid them. 
An angel of the Lord guarded them, and they 
were surrounded with light. Herod sent to 
Zachary, inquiring where his son was: which 
Zachary refusing to declare, this prince com¬ 
manded him to be killed iu the temple, between 
the altar of burnt-sacrifiees, and the porch of 
the temple. This we read at length in tbe Pro- 
to-evangelium, or preparatory gospel. 

The kindred between tbe Virgin and Elisabeth is 
no difficulty; for though Elisabeth was of the 
family of Aaron, and Mary was of the tribe of 
Judah, yet they might be near a-kin, for exam¬ 
ple, whether any relation of Mary had married, 
Elisabeth, or Elisabeth’s father had married 
any woman related to Mary, No law obliged 
the Jewish priests to marry only in their own 
tribe, nor forbad women of sacerdotal families 
from marrying men of other tribes than that of 
Levi. The only case wherein women were re¬ 
stricted to marry in their own tribes, was when 
for want of brothers they were heiresses in their 
respective families. Numb, xxvii. 1, 2, & seq. 
& xxxvi. 1, 2, 3—6. 

ELISHA, salvation af God, or God that 

saves ; from ya'jasha, and ^x el, God. 

ELISHA, rvff'bn, it is my God; from mg'jesh, it is, 
he represents: otherwise, lamb of God} from nt? 
sheh: otherwise, God that gives help} from ntr 
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jashah, and from Sx el, God. These etymologies 
are not very certain, but no better are known. 

ELISHA, son of Shapbat, Elijah’s disciple, and suc¬ 
cessor in the prophetic ministry, was of Abel- 
meholah. Elijah having received God’s com¬ 
mand to anoint Elisha as a prophet, came to Abel- 
meholah; and finding Elisha ploughing with 
twelve pair of oxen, he threw his mantle over him. 
Elisha left his oxen, and accompanied Elijah. 

We have observed in the article Elijah, that Eli¬ 
sha was accompanying his master, when the Lord 
took him up in a whirlwind; and that he inher¬ 
ited Elijah’s mantle, with a double portion of his 
spirit. He smote the waters of Jordan, and di¬ 
vided them; he cured the water of a rivulet near 
Jericho: going afterward to Bethel, the chil¬ 
dren of the place ridiculed him, saying, “ Go up 
thou bald pate, go up thou bald pate.” Elisha 
cursed them in the name of the Lord; and speed¬ 
ily two bears came out of a neighbouring forest, 
and devoured two and forty of them. 

Tbe kings of Israel, J udah, and Edom, having taken 
the field against the king of Moab, who had re¬ 
volted from Israel, w ere in danger of perishing 
by want of water. Elisha was at that time in 
the camp. Elisha seeing Jehoram the king of 
Israel, “ What have I to do with thee ?” said he, 
“ get thee to the prophets of thy father, and to 
the prophets of thy mother: were it not out of 
respect to Jehoshaphat the king of Judah, I would 
not so much as look on thee. But now send for 
one who plays upon the harpand while this 
man played, the spirit of God fell on Elisha, and 
he said, “ Thus saith the Lord, make ditches all 
along this valley, for ye shall see neither wind 
nor rain, yet this valley shall be filled with water 
for you and your cattle.” 

The widow of one of the prophets lamented to 
Elisha, that a creditor of her husband was de¬ 
termined to take her tw<o sons and sell them for 
slaves. Elisha multiplied the oil in this widow’s 
house, and thereby enabled her to discharge the 
debt. 

Elisha went frequently to Shunera, a city in Manas- 
seh, on this side Jordan, where a certain matron 
gave him entertainment. As she had no chil¬ 
dren, Elisha promised her a son. His prediction 
was accomplished. But some years afterward, 
the child died. Elisha was then at mount Car¬ 
mel ; whither the mother went to visit him, and 
solicited him to come to her house: which he 
did, and restored her child to life. 

At Gilgal during a great famine, one of the sons of 
the prophets gathered wild gourds; having put 
them in the pot, they were served up to Elisha 
and other prophets, who soon found their food 
was poison. Elisha ordered meal to be thrown 
into the pot, and corrected its virulence. 
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Xaaman, general of the king of Syria's troops, suf¬ 
fering under a leprosy, was advised to visit Eli¬ 
sha for cure. Elisha appointed him to wash him¬ 
self seven times in the Jordan; which he did, and 
was perfectly healed. After this he returned 
to Elisha, and offered him great presents, which 
the man of God resolutely refused. Neverthe¬ 
less, 

Gehazi, Elisha's servant, did not imitate the disin¬ 
terestedness of his master. He ran after Naaman, 
and in Elisha’s name begged a talent, and two 
changes of garments. But Elisha, to whom God 
had discovered Gehazi’s action, reproached him 
with it, telling hi in, that Naaman’s leprosy should 
eleave to him and his family ever after. 

The king of Syria being at war with the king of 
Israel, could not imagine how all his designs 
were discovered by the enemy. He was told that 
the prophet Elisha revealed every thing. He 
sent troops therefore to seize the prophet at 
Dothan: but Elisha struck them with a kind of 
blindness, and led them into the very city of Sa¬ 
maria. When they were there, he prayed to 
God to open their eyes; however, he did them 
no injury, but gave them meat and drink, and 
sent them back to their master. 

Some time after, Benhadad king of Syria, having 
besieged Samaria, the famine became extreme. 
Jehoram, king of Israel, imputing these calam¬ 
ities to Elisha, sent a messenger to cut off his 
head. The prophet ordered the door to be shut 
against him, and the king’s messenger was scarce 
arrived when the king himself followed, and 
made great complaints of the condition of the 
town. Elisha answered, “Tomorrow at this 
hour shall a measure of fine flour be sold for a 
shekel at the gate.” One of the king’s officers 
replied, “ Should the Lord open windows in heav¬ 
en, and rain down provisions, it might be so ?” 
Elisha answered, “ You shall see with your own 
eyes; but shall not partake of it.” It fell out 
according to Elisha’s prediction. 

Elisha sent one of the sons of the prophets to anoint 
Jehu, son of Jehoshaphat, and grandson of Nim- 
shi, to be king, in pursuance of an order given 
to Elijah some years before. See Jehu, Ahab, 
Jezebel. 

Elisha falling sick, Joash king of Israel came to 
visit him; and wept, saying, “ O my father! my 
father! the chariot of Israel, and the horsemen 
thereof!” Elislia desired him to bring a bow and 
arrows : the king having brought them, he re¬ 
quested him to put his hands on the bow, at the 
-ante time the prophet put his own hand on the 
king’s, and said, open the window which looks 
east, and let fly an arrow; which he having done, 
Elisha said, “ this is the arrow of the Lord’s de¬ 
liverance, thou sbalt be successful against Syria 


at Aphek.” Elisha desired him again to shoot; 
which he did three times, and then stopped. 
The man of God with some passion said, “If 
thou hadst smitten five or six times, then thou 
hadst consumed Syria; whereas now thou shalt 
smite Syria but thrice.” This sign was accom¬ 
plished in the event. 

After Elisha was dead, a band of Moabites invaded 
the land. It happened that as some Israelites 
were going to bury a man in a field, they saw 
these robbers, and threw the body hastily into 
Elisha’s grave: the body having touched Elisha’s 
bones, received life, and the man stood up. This 
particular is noticed, Ecclesiasticus xlviii. 13,14. 
in the encomium on Elisha. After his death his 
body prophesied: he did uonders in his life, and 
at his death were his works marvellous. 

Elisha, the fountain of, rises two bow shots front 
mount Quarantania. It runs through the plain 
of Jericho, passes south of Gilgal, and dividing 
into several streams, falls into the Jordan. This 
is the fountain whose waters were sweetened by 
Elisha, 2 Kings, ii. 19. Vide Fragment, No. 5. 

ELISIIAH, son of Javan, Gen. x. 4. is believed to 
have peopled Elis in the Peloponnesus. We find 
there the province of Elis, and a country called 
Alisium by Homer. Ezekiel, xxvii. 7. speaks of 
the purple of Elishab, brought to Tyre. The fish 
used in dyeing purple, was caught at the mouth 
of the Eurotas, and the ancients frequently speak 
of the purple of Laconia. Horat. Pausan. Plin. 

ELI SHAM A, yocr 1 ?#, God hearing; from poa 
shama, and ‘m d, God. 

L ELISHAMA, son of Ammihud, prince of Ephra¬ 
im. He presented solemn offerings to the tab¬ 
ernacle, in the name of his tribe, Numb. vii. 48. 

IL Elishama, son of Jekamiah, and father of 
Shallum. 1 Chron. ii. 41. 

HI. and IV. Elishama. We find t^ho of this name, 
sons of David. 1 Chron. iii. 6, 8. 

V. Elishama, father of Netlianiah, and grandfa¬ 
ther of Ishmael. He killed Gedaliah, whom 
Nebuchadnezzar had left to govern the remains 
of the people after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
2 Kings, xxv. 25. 

VI. Elishama, of the sacerdotal race, sent with 
others by Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, to exhort 
the Israelites to renounce idolatry, 2 Chron. 
xvii. 8. 

ELISHAPHAT, oarr 1 ?*, God that judges: from 
oaa shaphat, and Vx el, God. 

ELISHAPHAT, son of Zichri, assisted Jehoiada 
the high-priest, to enthrone the young king Joash, 
2 Chron. xxiii. 1, he. 

ELISHEBA, pr 1 *. See Elisabeth 

ELISHEB A, daughter of Amminadab, and wife of 
Aaron. Mother of Nadab, Abihu, Eleazar, and 
Ithamar. Exod. vi. 23. 
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ELISHUA, jm*m, i/unyi, God is my salvation. 

ELISHUA, son of David, born at Jerusalem, 2 
8am. v. 15. 

ELISHUR, nx’bit, eAcrsp, God is my strength, my 
rock ; from ns tsor, a rock, whence usd matzor ; 
a fortress: otherwise, stone, or rock of God; 
from ns tsor. 

ELIUD, ’EAik J, God is my praise, or the praise of 
my God; from el, God, and un hod, glory or 
praise. 

ELIUD, son of Achim, and father of Eleazar. In 
the genealogy of Jesus, Matth. i. 14,15. 

ELIZAPHAN, jas ,l 7K, God of the north: from pax 
tzaphon ; otherwise, my God is hidden ; from jss 
tzaphan: otherwise, my God beholds ; from nss 
tzaphah, and el, God. 

I. ELIZAPHAN, son of Uzziel, uncle to Aaron, 
and head of the family of Kohath, Numb. iii. 30. 
Moses commanded Elizaphan to carry the corps¬ 
es of Nadab and Abihu out of the camp. Lev. x. 4. 

II. Eiizaphajt, son of Paraach, of Zebulun, a dep¬ 
uty appointed to divide the land. Numb, xxxiv. 
15. 

ELIZUR, son of ShedeHr, of Reuben, Numb. vii. 
30. 

ELKANAH, God the zealous; from bx el, 

God, and Map kina, to be zealous: otherwise, pos¬ 
session, or the reed of God; from rup kanah. 

ELKOTH, ’typ^x, ibxjisouK, or Elcesai. Hardness 
of God ; from rwp kashah, troublesome, uneasy, 
and bx el, God. 

ELKOTH, a village in Galilee, illustrious for the 
birth of the prophet Nahum, Nahum i. 1. This 
village was shewn in Jerom’s time, but almost in 
ruins. Theophylact says, it is beyond Jordan. 

ELMODAM, ancestor of our Saviour, Luke 
iii. 28. 

ELMODAN, 'EA/xwt)*^. Some aneient Greek cop¬ 
ies have Elmadad, the God of measure; from Vm 
el, God, and id mad, to measure: otherwise, the 
God of the garment; from mad, or madad. 

ELNAAM, oya'w, sAv* p, beauty of God ; from 
el, God, and oyj naham: or, God that moves 
them ; from jni nuah, to remove, and d am, them. 

ELNAAM, father of some brave men, in David’s 
time. 1 Chron. xi. 46. 

ELNATHAN, jru^K, God has given, or the gift of 
God; from Sk el, God, and ]m nuthan, to give. 

ELNATHAN, son of Achbor, and father of Ne- 
husta, the mother of Jeboiakim king of Judah. 
He opposed the king’s burning of Jeremiah’s 
prophecies, Jerem. xxxvi. 12. He was sent into 
Egypt to bring back the prophet Uriah. Jerem. 
xxvi. 22. 

ELOHI, or Eloi, Elohim, one of the names of God. 
Angels, princes, great men, judges, and even false 
gods, are sometimes called by this name. 


The connection of the discourse assists us in de¬ 
termining the proper meaning of this word where 
it occurs. It is the same as Eloha: one is sin¬ 
gular, the other plural. Nevertheless, Elohim 
is often construed in the singular, particularly 
when the true God is spoke of: but when false 
gods are spoken of, it is rather construed in 
the plural. This word has other particulari¬ 
ties also. 

ELON, p 1 w, oak, or grove: or strong; from Vu 
ail. 

I. ELON, a city of Dan, Josh. xix. 43. 

II. Exon, a grove of oaks: Elon-Mamre, Eton- 
More, Elon-Beth-Chanan, the grove—or oak— 
of Mamre, &c. 

HI. Exon, the Hittite, father of Bashemath, wife 
of Esau, Gen. xxvi. 34. 

IY. Exon, of Zebulun, chief of a family. Numb, 
xxvi. 26. 

V- Exon, of Zebulun, judge of Israel; succeeded 
Ibzan: was succeeded by Abdon, Judg. xii. 11. 
He judged Israel ten years, from a.m. 2830, to 
2840; ante a.d. 1164. 

VI. Exon. See Exam. 

ELPAAL, Vs 1 ?**, work of God; from el, God, 
and bps paal, to make. 

ELPAAL, son of Hushim, 1 Chron. viii. 11. 

ELTEKETH, rtpn'm, lAfiac*, the ark, the armory 
of God, according to the Syriac and Hebrew ; 
called Eltheco by the Vulgate, Josh. xxi. 23. 

ELTEKETH, Efteco, or Elteca, a city of Dan, 
given to the Levites of Kohath’s family. Josh, 
xix. 44 ; xxi. 23. 

ELTEKON, jipnSn, eaSskev, God has assured it. 

ELTEKON, a town of Judah, on the confines of 
Benjamin. Josh. xv. 59. 

ELTOLAD, eaSsA^J, generation of God ; 

from ib'jalad, to bring forth, and bx el, God. 

ELTOLAD, a town of Judah, Josh. xv. 30. Af¬ 
terward given to Simeon. Ib. xix. 4. 

ELUL, bhx, eAsA, cry, outcry from nbx alah: oth¬ 
erwise, watch. This word is Assyrian. 

ELUL, one of the Hebrew months, answering 
pretty nearly to August, O. S. having onlv 
twenty-nine days. It was the twelfth month of 
the civil year ; the sixth of the ecclesiastical. 
Upon the seventh or ninth day of this month, 
the Jews fast, in memory of what happened Ut¬ 
ter the return of those who went to view the 
promised land. Numb. xiii. xiv. 

On the twenty-second day, the festival of the Xylo- 
phoria was observed, when wood was carried to 
the temple, Joseph, dc Bello, lib. ii. cap. 17 . 
Selden says, it was celebrated on the eighteenth 
of Ab. On the twenty-sixth dav, the dedication 
of the walls of Jerusalem by Nehemiah, tvas 
commemorated. Nehem. xii. 27, &e. 
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ELUZAI, ni’-jx, God is my strength; from 
in el, God, and t;>* hazaz, force. 

ELUZAI, an officer in David’s army, distinguish¬ 
ed for bravery, 1 Chron. xii. 5. 

ELYMAIS, ’EAu[mu{. See Elam. 

ELYMAIS, capital of Elam, or the ancient coun¬ 
ty of the Persians, i Mace. vi. 1. informs us, 
that Antiochus Epiphanes, understanding there 
were very great treasures in a temple at Ely- 
mais, determined to plunder it; but the citizens 
of Elymais resisted him, and obliged him to fly. 
% Maec. ix. 2. calls this city Persepolis, probably 
because formerly it had been the capital of Persia; 
for Persepolis and Elymais were very different 
cities ; the former situated on the Araxes, the 
latter on the Euleus. The temple which Anti¬ 
ochus designed to pillage, was that of the god¬ 
dess Nannea, according to Maccabees ; Appian 
says a temple of Venus; Polybius, Diodorus, 
Josephus, and Jerom say a temple of Diana. 

ELYMAS, 'EAufutf. In Arabic, a magician. 

ELYMAS. Sec Bar-Jescs. Acts xiii. 7. 

ELZABAD, natSu, o present received from God, 
or given by God; from nat zabad, to endow, to 
give, and bn el, God. 

I. ELZABAD, son of Shcmaiah, a Levitc, a porter 
of the temple, 1 Chron. xxvi. 7. 

II. Elzabad, one of the thirty gallant men in Da¬ 
vid’s army, 1 Chron. xii. 12. This and the pre¬ 
ceding arc perhaps the same. 

To EMBALM. The ancient Egyptians, and the 
Hebrews in imitation of them, embalmed the 
bodies of the dead. Joseph ordered the em¬ 
balming of his father Jacob, and his physicians, 
employed in this work, were forty days about it; 
for it is the custom to spend so much time in 
embalming a dead body; and all Egypt lament¬ 
ed Jacob seventy days. The art of physic was 
by the Egyptians ascribed to Isis, and in particu¬ 
lar the remedy which procured immortality, 
which in my opinion was no other than that of 
embalming bodies, and rendering them incor¬ 
ruptible. Some affirm, that embalming became 
necessary in Egypt by reason of the inundations 
of the Nile, whose waters overflowing all the 
flat countiy near two months, people were oblig¬ 
ed all this while to keep their dead in their 
houses, or to remove them to rocks and emi¬ 
nences, which were often very distant. To 
which we may add, that bodies buried before 
the inundation, might be thrown up again by it, 
a sandy moist soil not being strong enough to 
retain them against the action of the water. 
Cassian. Collat. xv. cap. 3. 

The process of embalming dead bodies among the 
Egyptians was as follows: when a man died. 


bis body was carried to those artificers who 
made coffins; they made a coffin proportioned 
to its stature, to the dead person’s quality, and 
to the price; for there was great diversity in 
the prices. The upper part of the coffin repre¬ 
sented the person who was to be enclosed in it. 
A man of condition was distinguished by the 
figure on the cover of the coffin; suitable paint¬ 
ings and embellishments were generally added. 

The embalmers’ prices were different; the highest 
was a talent, twenty minse was moderate, the 
lowest price was small. The Egyptian talent is 
supposed to be worth about 300/. A dissector 
with a very sharp Ethiopian stone, made an in¬ 
cision on the left side, and hurried away instant¬ 
ly, because the relations of the deceased who 
were present, took up stones, and pursued him 
as a wicked wretch who had disfigured the dead. 

The embalmers, who were looked upon as sacred 
officers, drew the brains of the dead person 
through his nostrils, with a hooked piece of 
iron, and filled the skull with-astringent drugs ; 
they drew all the bowels, except the heart and 
kidneys, through the hole in the left side; the 
intestines were washed in palm wine, and in 
other strong and binding drugs. The body was 
anointed with oil of cedar, with myrrh, cinna¬ 
mon, Ac. about thirty days, so that it was pre¬ 
served entire, without putrefaction, without los¬ 
ing its hair, and without contracting any ill seent. 

After this the body was put into salt about forty 
days: wherefore when Moses says, that forty 
days were employed in embalming Jacob, we 
understand him of the forty days of his continu¬ 
ing in the salt of nitre, not including the thirty 
days engaged in the previous ceremonies, so 
that in the whole, they mourned seventy days in 
Egypt; as Moses observes. 

Afterward, the body was taken out of the salt, was 
washed, wrapt up with linen swaddling bands 
dipt in myrrh, and rubbed with a gum, which the 
Egyptians used instead of glue. Then the body 
was restored to tbe relations, who enclosed it in 
a coffin, and kept it in their houses, or deposit¬ 
ed it in a tomb. Some are found at this day in 
Egypt in chambers, or subterraneous vaults. 

Those who could not defray such expenses, con¬ 
tented themselves with infusing, by a syringe, 
through the fundament, a liquor extraeted from 
the cedar, and leaving it there, they wrapt up 
the body in salt of nitre. This oil preyed on 
the intestines, so that when they took it out, the 
intestines came along with it dried, but not 
putrefied. The body being enclosed in nitre, 
grew dry. The poor only cleansed the inside 
by syringing a liquor into it, which washed it; 
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then they put the body into nitre for seventy 
days, to dry it. 

Scripture mentions likewise, the embalming of Jo¬ 
seph, of king Asa, and of Jesus Christ. 

Joseph doubtless was embalmed after the manner 
of the Egyptians, since he died in that country. 

Asa was embalmed, or rather burnt, in a particular 
manner. The Hebrew is literally ; They laid 
him in the bed which they had filled with sweet 
odours, and divers kinds of spices; and they 
burnt odours for him with an exceeding great 
burning .- as if these spices had been burnt near 
his body ; but the generality of interpreters be¬ 
lieve, that he was burnt with these spices, in a 
bed of state, almost like the Roman emperors in 
later times. 

It seems certain, that dead bodies, of kings partic¬ 
ularly, were sometimes burnt; and I know not 
whether the custom were not derived from this 
instance of Asa. Scripture notices of Jehoram, 
that. His people made no burning for him, like 
the burning of his fathers. Jeremiah promises 
king Zedekiah : According to the burning of thy 
fathers, so shall they bum odours for thee. The 
body of king Saul was burnt after it had been 
taken down from the walls of Bethsan. 

As to the embalming of Jesus Christ, the evangel¬ 
ists inform us, that Joseph of Arimathea having 
begged his body, brought a white sheet to wrap 
it in, and that Nicodetnus purchased an hundred 
pound of myrrh and aloes, with which they em¬ 
balmed him, and put him into Joseph of Arima- 
thea’s sepulchre, dug in a rock. They could not 
use more ceremony, because the night came on, 
and they were just on beginning the Sabbath. 
Nevertheless, the women who had followed him 
from Galilee, designed to embalm him more per¬ 
fectly, as soon as they had opportunity and lei¬ 
sure : they remarked the place of the sepulchre, 
and bought spices for their purpose. They rest¬ 
ed all the sabbath-day, and on Sunday early in 
the morning, they took their spices, and went to 
the sepulchre; but could not execute their d e- 
sign, for Jesus about midnight had risen from 
the dead. He had been only rubbed with myrrh 
and aloes, wrapped up with swaddling bands, and 
buried in a great sheet, his face covered with 
a napkin. This is what we observe, on compar¬ 
ing the passages of St. John. We see bandages 
of the same kind in the story of Lazarus’ resur¬ 
rection, with this difference, that there is no 
mention of spices. See John xix. 40; xx. 5. 

EMERALD, a precious stone of a green colour, 
in Latin, Smaragdus. In our opinion, the So- 
hem, of Gen. ii. 12. Vulgate lapis onychinus. 


The emerald is placed, Exod. xxviii. 17. among 
other stones, on the high-priest’s pectoral. But 
as the Hebrew np-o baraketh, signifies a flash of 
lightning, or the glittering of a star; we conjec¬ 
ture that the stone meant, is that called Ceraunia, 
Astroites/or Iris, whereof Pliny mentions several 
species. In the histories of the East we find 
several kings, named Soem or Sohem, which, as 
we believe, signifies an emerald. 

EMERODS, this should be Hemorrhoids, tide 
Anus. 

EMESA. We take this to be Hamatfa. Fide Ha¬ 
math. Emesa lay on the Orontes, eighteen miles 
from Laodicea, not far from Libanus. 

EMIM, o’dx, oj ufjuv,fears of terrors; from 
am: otherwise, formidable; from ddn emah: 
otherwise, people; from or oni. 

AMIM, ancient inhabitants of Canaan beyond Jor¬ 
dan, who were defeated by Chedorlaomer, at 
Sbaveh Kiriathaim, or in the plain of Kiriath- 
aim, Gen. xiv. 5. Kiriathaim was in the coun¬ 
try whieh Sehon conquered from the Moabites. 
The Emim were warlike, and of gigantic stature, 
great, many, and tall, as the Anakim. See Anah. 

EMMANUEL. ThisHebrew word signifies God 
with us. Isaiah in his celebrated prophecy, chap, 
xi. wherein he foretells to Ahaz the birth of the 
Messiah, from a virgin, says, this child shall be 
called, and really be, Emmanuel, God with us. 
He repeats this while speaking of the enemy’s 
army, which like a torrent was to overflow Ju¬ 
dea ; The stretching out of his wings shall fill 
the breadth of thy land, 0 Emmanuel. St. Mat¬ 
thew informs us, that this prophecy was accom¬ 
plished in the birth of Jesus Christ, born of the 
Virgin Mary, in whom the two natures, divine 
and human, united; so that he was really Em¬ 
manuel, or, God with ns. Vide Axmah. 

EMMAUS, 'E^UjU^s'/w, or Emmaum, people despised, 
or obscure ; from as am, people, and odj? amam, 
secret, covered: or rather, hot; from iron chamath. 

I. EMMAUS, a village, sixty furlongs, or seven 
miles and a half, north of Jerusalem, celebrated 
for what happened to two disciples, who went 
thither on the day of our Saviour’s resurrection; 
when Jesus Christ joined them in the form of a 
traveller, demonstrated to them from the Scrip¬ 
tures, that the Messiah was to suffer death, and 
rise again; and while at supper, they discovered 
him as lie was breaking bread. One of these 
disciples was called Cleophas, the other Emaus, 
according to St. Ambrose, and a very ancient 
manuscript of Corbie. There were hot baths 
at Emmaus. A church was built there in the 
very place where Cleopas’ house stood. Josephus 
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says that Vespasian left SOO soldiers in Judea, 
to whom he gave the village of Emmaus, which 
was sixty furlongs from Jerusalem. 

II. Emmaus, a city of Judea, twenty-two miles 
from Eydda, as the old Itinerary of Palestine 
witnesses: it was afterward called Nicopolis, 
and is different fVom the Emmaus spoken of by 
St. Luke, and Josephus, which was not eight 
miles from Jerusalem. Mr. Reland proves the 
difference of these places from Josephus, St. Jer- 
om, the Maccabees, and the Talmudists. Nev¬ 
ertheless, St. Jerom in Paula’s epitaph has con¬ 
founded Emmaus, sixty furlongs from Jerusalem, 
with the other, sirnauied Nicopolis. In Einmaus, 
or Nicopolis, were hot baths, wherein, as tradi¬ 
tion handed down among the inhabitants, our 
Lord washed his feet, and communicated a heal¬ 
ing virtue to them. Julian the apostate, out of 
hatred to Jesus Christ, gave orders to stop up 
this fountain. Some have thought that Zachary 
and Elisabeth dwelt here. These two Emmaus' 
are almost perpetually confounded by authors. 

III. Emmaus, a town near Tiberias, where also 
were hot waters. Joseph, de Bello, lib. iv. cap. 1. 

EMMOR, vide IIamor. 

EN, pj? ain, or gnuin, or tin, or ecen, or ain, or in: 
signifies a fountain; for w hich reason we find it 
compounded with many names of towns, and 
places; en-dor, en-gedi, en-tglaim, en-shemesh, 
q. the fountain of don—of gedi, &c. 

ENABR1S, a place between Scythopolis and Ti¬ 
berias. Joseph, dc Bello, lib. vi. cap. 6. 

ENAIM, arjii *»«</*, the two fountains, or the two 
eyes; from py ham, a fountain, or an eye. 

ENAIM, a town of Judah, Josh. xv. 34. perhaps 
mentioned, Gen. xxxviii. 14. where the Vulgate 
reads, that Tamar sat in a place where two ways 
met , sedit in bivio: Heb. She sat at Enaim; 
ixx. She sat at Enan, by the way. O'ly nnai 
2 wn. English translation, She sat in an open 
place, which is by the way. Others think Enan 
or Enaim, signifies a fountain or well; which is 
most probable. Perhaps, even, this might be 
translated “ the wells $” a very likely place of 
rendezvous. 

ENAN, ;:t> clouds, tricks, auguries; from piy ho- 
nen; otherwise, their fountain, or thetr eye; 
from pp ain, and j an, their. 

I. ENAN, father or Ahira, of Naphtali, Numb. i. 
13. Head of his tribe in the time of Moses. 

II. Enan, or Enon, the same probably as Enna, or 
Inna. Ezekiel speaks of Enan, chap, xlviii. 1. 
or Hazar-Enan, as of a town well known, the 

. northern boundary of the land. Moses, Numb, 
xxxiv. 9. speaks of Hazar-Enan. This may be 
Gaana, north of Damascus, or Ina, mentioned 


by Ptotany, or Aennos in Petrtfriger** tables, 
south of Damascus. Possibly likewise the En- 
liazor of Naphtali. Josh. xix. 37. 

ENCA3NIA, 'EyiwfiW. A Greek word, renova¬ 
tion, or dedication; from mwvoV, new. This is 
translated feast of dedication, John x. 22. 

END. Several Psalms have this introduction, In 
jincm psalmus David. Sec Lamnaseach. 

ENDOR, TTjVj/ounftrin, or eye of generation or 
habitation; from pp ain, fountain, or eye, and in 
dor, or dur, generation. 

ENDOR, or JEnbor, a city of Manasseh, Josh, 
xvii. li. Eusebius places it four miles south 
from mount Tabor, near Naim, in the way to 
Scythopolis. Here the witch lived, whom Saul 
consulted, 1 Sara, xxviii. 12. 

ENEAS, 'AjvEidtf. See JEneas. 

ENEAS, a man of Lydda, who had lost the use 
of his limbs ; he was cured by St. Peter, Acts 
ix. 34. 

EN-EGLAIM, O’^ijrpj?, iv dyu^tiv, the fountain, 
or the eye of the calves, or of the chariots, or of 
roundness; from py ain, an eye, or fountain, and 
O'Sjy hagolim, round things, or wheels , or char¬ 
iots; or from rhty heglah, an ox. 

EN-EGLAIM, the fountain of calves. Ezekiel, 
xlvii. 10. speaks of this place in opposition to 
Engedi. The fishers shall stand upon it from 
Engedi even to En-eglaim: they shall be a place 
to spread forth nets. St. Jerom says, En-eglaim 
is at the beginning of the dead sea, where Jordan 
enters it. 

ENGANNA. St. Jerom mentions a town of this 
name toward Gerasa beyond Jordan. 

ENGANNIM, o’irpy. In the Vulgate Engannin. 
The fountain, or eye of the gardetis ; from py 
ain, an eye, or fountain, and p gan, a garden. 

I. ENGANNIM, a city in the plain belonging to 
Judah, Josh. xv. 34. 

II. Engannim, a city of Issachar; given to the 
Levites of Gershom’s family, Josh. xix. 21 ; 
xx. 29. 

ENGASTRIMUTHl/EyyNvpijouSw, they that speak 
out of their belly; from the preposition iv in, 
y*f*if, a belly, and [avQk, speech. Vide Python. 

ENGEDI, fountain, or eye of the goat, or 
of happiness; from py ain, a fountain, or eye, 
and HJ gedi, a goat. 

ENGEDI, or Hazazon-Tamar, ?. e. the palm-tree 
city, there being a great quantity of palm-trees 
around it. It abounded with Cyprus vines, and 
trees that bore palm : the vineyards of Engedi, 
Cant. i. 14. This city stood near the lake of 
Sodom, 300 furlongs from Jerusalem, not far 
from Jericho, and the mouth of the river Jor¬ 
dan. In some cave of the wilderness of Engedi, 
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Sand had an opportunity of killing Saul, who 
was then in pursuit of him, 1 Sam* sir. 1, 2, 
3, & seq. 

EN-HADDAH, mrrty, wna&ai, fountain, or eye, 
sharp,fine, subtle: from py ain, an eye, or foun¬ 
tain, and Tin chadad, or in chad, sharpened, 
•whetted; otherwise,joyful; from mn chadah: 
otherwise, fountain, or eye of the point, or of joy. 

EN-HADDAHi Eusebius mentions a plaoe of 
this name between Eleutherepolis and Jerusa¬ 
lem, ten miles from Eleulheropolis. There is 
En-haddah of Issachar, Josh. xix. 21. 

EN-HAZOR, nxrr}'y, irnytj dsup, fountain, or eye 
of the court, or of the habitation; from py ain, 
on eye, or fountain, and sot chatxar, a court, or 
passage: or the hay or grass ef the fountain ; 
from tot chaxir. The Septnagint read, the 
fountain ef JLsor. 

M-SAZOR, a city of Naphtali, Josh. six. 37. 
"Whether this is the Atrium Ennon, or Hazar- 
enan of Ezekiel, xlvii. 17 ; xlviii. 1. and of Mo¬ 
ses, Numb, xxxiv. 9. is a question not easily an¬ 
swered. 

EN-MISHPAT, ossmyp, fountain of judgment. 

EN-MISHPAT. Moses says, king Chederlaomer, 
&e. haying traversed the wilderness of Paran, 
came to the fountain of Mishpat, otherwise call¬ 
ed Kadesh. Mishpat in this place is written dif¬ 
ferently from Mizphat (which is notieed in its 
place) and signifies judgment. It had not this 
name till Moses drew from it the waters of strife; 
and till God had exercised his judgments on 
Moses and Aaron, Numb. xx. 13; xxrii. 14, Ac. 

ENOCH, iun, dedicated, or disciplined, and well 
regulated; from i^n chanak. 

L ENOCH, sou of Cam, Gen■ it. 17. "l'hc first 
eity notieed iu Scripture was called by Cain, 
Enoch, or Enoch ia, in honour of his eldest son. 
It was east of Eden. Its name is, perhaps, pre¬ 
served in Hanuchta, whieh Ptolemy plaees in the 
Snsiana. The spurious Berosus, and Adrieho- 
mius after him, place the eity Ennoehia, built 
by Cain, east of Lihsmus, toward Damascus. 

II. Enoch, son of Jared, bora A.M. 622, ante a.d. 
3382. He begat Methuselah at the age of sixty- 
five. He walked with God ; and after he had 
lived three hundred and sixty-five years, he was 
not, for God took him. Some construe these 
words, as importing, that Enoeh died a natural, 
bat untimely death ; because in fact he did not 
live near so long as other patriarchs of those 
times. But the generality of the fathers and 
commentators assert, that God transported him 
beyond the sight of men, as he long afterward 
took up Elijah in a fiery chariot. St. Paul says, 
Heb. xi. 5. By faith Enoch icas translated, that 
he should not see death, and was not found, 
because God had translated him. And Jesus the 
son ef Sirach, says, according to the Vulgate, 
vox. i. 50 
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that be was translated to Paradise, Eeelus. xfiv. 
16. whieh we are to understand of the terrestrial 
Paradise. The word Paradise is not in the Greek. 
St. Jerom understands heaven by it. 

Jnde, ver. 14,15. eites a passage from the book of 
Enoeh, whieh has very mneh exercised inter¬ 
preters. The question is, whether the apostle 
took this passage from any book written by Enoch, 
which might be extant in his time ? or, whether 
he received it by tradition; or, by revelation ? 
It is most probable, he read it in a book attrib¬ 
uted to Enoch, whieh, though apocryphal, 
might contain several truths; among others this 
might be one whieh St. Jude, being favoured 
with a supernatural degree of discrimination, 
might use to purposes of instruction. 

Justin, Athenagoras, Ireneus, Clemens Alexandri- 
nus, Laetaatius, and others, borrowed an opinion 
out of thisbook of Enoeh: that theangels had com¬ 
merce with the daughters of men, of whom they 
begat children. Tertulliair speaks of this work 
in several plaees with esteem. He would per¬ 
suade us, that it was preserved by Noah during 
the deluge. Notwithstanding this, the church 
has rejected this book ; Origen, Jerom, and Aus¬ 
tin, mention it as of no authority. 

The Eastern people have preserved severa) very 
uncertain traditions, relating to Enoch, whom 
they call Edris. As, that Enoch received from 
God the gift of wisdom and knowledge in an 
eminent degree; that God sent him thirty vol¬ 
umes from heaven filled with secrets of the most 
mysterious sciences ; for which reason the books 
of Enoeh are so celebrated in the East though 
known only by their reputation. Besides these, 
he himself composed a good number, whieh are 
no more known than the former. 

They attribute to him the invention of the pen and 
the needle, or of writing and sewing; of astron¬ 
omy and arithmetic, and particularly of geo- 
mancy. 

Moreover, it is said, that Eilris, or Enoch, was the 
innocent cause, or occasion, of idolatry j one of 
bis friends afflicted at his removal from earth, 
having at the instigation of the devil, formed a 
statue which represented him so naturally, that 
he conversed whole days with it, and paid par¬ 
ticular honours to it, whieh gradually degener¬ 
ated into superstition. Some say, Enoch had a 
sou named Sabi, whom the Sabians of the East 
maintain was the author of their sect. 

The Heathen seem to have had some knowledge of 
Enoch, and of his prediction of the deluge. Ste¬ 
phens, the Geographer, calls him Anacus, and 
says, he lived in the eity of Iconium in Phrygia. 
It had been foretold by some oracle, that thn 
world should perish after the death of Anac. 
He died at above 100 years of age, and the 
Phrygians shewed such sorrow on occasion of his 
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death, that it became a proverb; and to lament 
Anac, signifies a more than common mourning: 
Deucalion’s deluge followed very soon. Euse¬ 
bius, Prtep. lib. ix. from Eupolemus tells us, 
that the Babylonians acknowledged Enoch as 
the first inventor of astrology; that he is the 
Atlas of the Greeks; that Methuselah was his 
son, and that he received all his uncommon 
knowledge by the ministry of an angel. 

III. Enoch, son of Midian, and grandson of Abra¬ 
ham and Keturah, Gen. xxv. 4. 

TV. Enoch, eldest son of Reuben j founder of a 
family, Gen. xlvi. 9. 

ENON, pry divot#, cloud or mass of darkness, or 
his fountain, or Ms eye. 

ENON, where St. John baptized, because there 
was abundance of water there, John iii. 23. This 
was eight miles from Scythopolis, south, between 
Shalim and Jordan. 

ENOS, ktuk, mortal man, sick, despaired of, for¬ 
getful. 

ENOS, son of Seth, and father of Cainan. Born 
a.m. 235, anle a.d. 3769. He died aged 905 
years, a.m. 1140, ante a.d. 2864. 

Moses tells us. That Enos began to call on the name 
of the Lord ; i. e. he was the inventor of religious 
rites and ceremonies in worship. (Others trans¬ 
late, Then began men to call on -the name of the 
Lord.) Enos formed the public and external 
manner of honouring God. This worship was 
preserved in the family of Enos, while the fam¬ 
ily of Cain was plunged into irregularities and 
impieties. 

Several Jews translate thus. Then began men to 
profane the name of the Lord, q. by calling it 
on creatures and idols. This passage may like¬ 
wise be translated. Then began men to caU them¬ 
selves by the name of the Lord. Good men to dis¬ 
tinguish themselves from the wicked, began to 
take the name of sons, or servants, of God; for 
which reason Moses, Gen. vi. 1, 2. says, that the 
sons of God, i. e. the descendants of Enos, seeing 
the daughters of men, &c. 

The Eastern people make the following additions 
to bis history ; that Seth his father declared him 
sovereign prince and high-priest of mankind next 
after himself ; that Enos was the first who or¬ 
dained public alms for the poor, established pub¬ 
lic tribunals for the administration of justice, and 
planted, or rather cultivated, the palm-tree. 

EN-ROGEL, Sj-rpy, the fuller’s fountain. 

EN-ROGEL, the fountain of Bogd, or the fuller's 
fountain; the same as the fountain of Siloam, 
east of Jerusalem, at the foot of mount Sion. 
Fide the Map of Jekusalem- 

EN-SHEMESH, ewpy, rupee,fountain, or 

eye of the sun ; from fy a in, a fountain, or eye, 
and rop shemesh, the sun. 


EN-SITEMESH,jfountam of the sun, on the fron¬ 
tiers of Judah and Benjamin. Whether this be 
a town, or a fountain, is a question. Josh. xv. 7. 

The Arabians give this name to the ancient me¬ 
tropolis of Egypt, which the Hebrews called On, 
and the Greeks, Heliopolis. 

EPAPHRAS, ‘EiruQpuf. A Greek word, covered 
with foam. 

EPAPHRAS, was, it is believed, the first bishop 
of Colosse. He was converted by St. Paul, and 
contributed much to convert his fellow-citizens 
of Colosse. He came to Rome while St. Paul 
was there in bonds, and was imprisoned with St. 
Paul. Having understood that false apostles, 
taking advantage of his absence, had sown tares 
among the wheat in his church, he engaged St. 
Paul, whose name and authority were reverenc¬ 
ed throughout Phrygia, to write to the Colossians, 
to correct them. St. Paul calls Epaphras, his 
dear fellow-servant, and a faithful minister of 
Christ, Col. i. 7. The festival of Epaphras is 
set down in the calendars July 19, and they say, 
he suffered martyrdom at Colosse. 

EPAPHRODITUS, a Greek word, 

agreeable, handsome; from 'AtyoJfoj, Venus. 

EPAPHRODITUS, bishop, or, as St. Paul calls 
him, apostle of Philippi; or if we take the word 
apostolus literally, the messenger of the PhiUp- 
pians, being sent by that church m their name 
to carry money to the apostle, then in bonds, and 
to do him service. a.d. 61. This commission he 
executed with zeal, and exposed himself to great 
risks, whereby he brought on himself a danger¬ 
ous illness, which obliged him to remain long at 
Rome. The year following, a.d. 62, he return¬ 
ed with haste to Philippi, having heard that the 
Philippians, on receiving information of his sick¬ 
ness, were very much afflicted. St. Paul sent 
a letter to them by him, Philip, iv. 18. 

The Greeks observe his festival, December 8 or 9; 
also March 29 and 30, they style him apostle, 
one of the seventy disciples, and bishop of Adri- 
asa or Andraca. A discourse, whereof Meta- 

- phrastes is said to be the author, informs us; 
that St. Peter ordained Epaphroditus bishop of 
Terracina, but does not say whether this be the 
Epaphroditus, whom St. Paul mentions. The 
Roman calendar places the festival of Epaphro- 
ditus, bishop of Terracina, March 22. 

EPENETUS, ‘Eiruiwrof, a Greek word, laudable, 
worthy of praise. 

EPENETUS, St. Paul’s disciple, probably one of 
the first he converted in Asia, the first fruits of 
Asia. In the Greek text, the first fruits of Achaia. 
St. Chris, homil. 31. in Rom. p. 388. & Theo¬ 
dore!. in Rom. pag. 115. read it in the same 
manner ; and herein the English version agrees 
with them. The Greeks observe his festival. 
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Jtily $0, with Crcscens and Andronietis; and 
tell us, that they all died in peace, having 
preached the faith in several places. Dorotheus 
makes Epenetus bishop of Carthage. 

EPHAH, na’p, weary, tired; from q'y aiaph: oth¬ 
erwise, to jly in the air as a bird; from 
ouph, to Jly. 

L EPHAH, eldest son of Midian; dwelt in Ara¬ 
bia Petrea. He gave name to die city Ephah, 
by the xxx called Gsepha, or Gephar, because 
they frequendy pronounce the letter Ham like 
a 6 ,* Ephah and the small extent of land around 
it, made part of Midian, on the eastern shore of 
the Dead Sea, very different from another coun¬ 
try of this name on the Red Sea. Ptolemy 
speaks of a town called Ippos on the eastern 
coast of the Dead Sea, a little below Modian or 
Midian. The countries of Midian and Ephah 

. abounded with dromedaries and camels. See 
Judges vi. 5 ; Isaiah lx. 6. 

II. Ephah, son of Jahdai, 1 Chron. ii. 47. 

IH. Ephah, Caleb’s concubine, mother of Haran, 
Moza, and Gazez, 1 Chron. ii. 46. 

EPHA, or Ephi, a measure of capacity used 
among the Hebrews, which contained three 
pecks and three pints. Called also a Bath. 

Epha was a measure of things dry, as of barley, 
Ruth ii. 17. meal. Judges vi. 19 ; Numb. v. 15. 
and was of the same capacity with the bath in 
liquids. It contained three sata or seahs. The 
Chaldaie paraphrase renders the Ephah 3 seahs, 
the ancient Italic version 3 Modii, Ruth ii. 17. 
Joseph. Antiq. lib. ii. cap. 2. makes the, seah 
equal to l| Italic Modius, the sesquimodius 
containing 24 sextarii, which multiplied by 3, 
makes 72, the measure of the Ephah assigned 

. by him. The xxx render Ephah variously, 
sometimes retaining the word itself, Oi?e) or 
Oi<$}, Levit. v. Numbers xv. xviii. Judges vi. 
Ruth ii. 1 Sam. i. xxv. Sometimes using the 
word Tt'ifjqMh, Ezek. xlv. The Latin version, 
also, has variously translated Ephah: as by 
Ephi, a .corruption of Ephah ; and by Modius, 
Levit. xix. and sometimes it is rendered 3 Mo¬ 
dii, Isaiah v. Ruth ii. Sometimes it is con¬ 
founded with saturn or seah: it is rendered am¬ 
phora by the old version, Zaehar. v. Arbuth- 
not’s Tables of ancient coins, weights and 
measures, &e. p. 101. 

EPHAI, ’aiy,#?{), who is weary; from rjaaph: 
r that Jim ; from ouph, a bird: otherwise, 

according to the Syriae, that is plaited or inter¬ 
woven : otherwise, a leaf. 

EPHAI. Jeremiah, xl. 8. speaks of his sons. 

EPHER, nap, in the Vulgate, Opher, 

dust: otherwise, a fawn, or lead; from map 
opheret. 

I. EPHER, second son of Midian, a brother of 

50* 


Ephah, 1 Chron. i. 33. He dwelt beyond Jor¬ 
dan, 1 Kings, iv. 10. Epher might people the 
isle of Upher in the Red Sea, or the city of Or- 
pha in the Diarbeck. St. Jerom cites Alexander 
Polyhistor and Cleodemus, sirnamed Male, who 
affirm, that Epher made an incursion upon Ly- 
bia, conquered it, and called it Africa: Her¬ 
cules is said to have accompanied him. 

H. Epher, son of Ezra, 1 Chron. iv. 17. 

HI. Efheb, of Manasseh, 1 Chron. v. 24. 

EPHESUS,' , E?g<ro<r, desire. 

EPHESUS, a celebrated city of Ionia in Asia Mi¬ 
nor : principally famous for its temple of Dia¬ 
na, whose magnificence attracted an infinite re¬ 
sort of strangers. It was one of the seven won¬ 
ders of the world; in length 425 feet, in breadth 
220. There were an hundred and twenty-seven 
pillars in it, made by so many kings. All the 
provinces of Asia contributed to the expenses of 
this building, and two hundred years were em¬ 
ployed on it. 

The first time of St. Paul’s coming to Ephesus, 
was a.d. 54, Acts, xviii. 19, 22. he abode there 
but a few days, and went to Jerusalem. He 
promised the Jews of Ephesus to return thither; 
which he did some months after, and continued 
there three years, till a.d. 57, when he was 
obliged to leave the city on occasion of a sedi¬ 
tion, raised by Demetrius the silver-smith. 
From hence St. Paul wrote his first epistle to 
the Corinthians. 

The Ephesians were addicted to the study of curi¬ 
ous arts, to magic, sorcery, and judicial astrol¬ 
ogy. Ephesian letters, Ephesia grammata, be¬ 
came a proverbial expression for magic charac¬ 
ters. Certain Jews, who assumed authority to 
exorcise persons possessed with the devil, were 
ill-treated by one of the possessed, which terri¬ 
fying several persons, who were addicted to cu¬ 
rious arts, they publicly burnt their books relat¬ 
ing to sueli subjects, whose value was very con¬ 
siderable. Acts xix. 14, &e. 

The apostle in Ids last journey to Rome, took 
Ephesus in his way, a.d. 65. While he was pris¬ 
oner at Rome, he wrote to the Ephesians a let¬ 
ter very pathetic, elevated, and sublime. He 
died the next year. 

Aquila and Priscilla, with whom St. Paul had 
lodged at Corinth, came from thence with him 
to Ephesus, and made some stay there. Acts 
xviii. 2, 3,18. Apollos likewise, a Jew of Alex¬ 
andria, came hither and preached. The apostle 
St. John passed a great part of his life here, and 
died here. The Blessed Virgin died also and 
was buried here, according to the council of 
Ephesus, who notice, that her tomb was to be 
seen here, and that the cathedral was dedicated 
by her name, Concil. lib.iii.p. 574, &p. 1525. 
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We are assured, tliat Mary Magdalene coining 
(o this city, died here ia peace, Pholius Cod. 
275, p. 561. 

Timothy, St. Paul’s disciple, was made first bishop 
of Ephesus by the apostle, who laid his hands on 
him; which however did not hinder St. John from 
residing in the same city, and performing the 
functions of an apostle. If it be true that Tim¬ 
othy did not die till a.d. 97, it ean scarcely be 
denied, that he was the angel of the church of 
Ephesus, to whom St. John wrote in a strain 
of reprimand, Rev. ii. l, 2, 3, 4, 5. See Tim¬ 
othy. 

EPIIEZ-DAMMIM. See Afhez-Dammim. 

EPHEZ-DAMMlM,Dammiin, or Phez-dammim, 
in Judah between Shocho and Azekah, where 
the Philistines encamped, when Goliath insulted 
Israel, 1 Sam. xvii. 1, 2. Here th$ Philistines 
assembled another time, after David was ac¬ 
knowledged king: and here Eleazar and Sham- 
mah, two heroes in that prince’s army, checked 
the enemies’ army, in the midst of a field of bar¬ 
ley, 1 Chron. xi. 13,14. Some think the true 
name of this place was Dommim, or Dammira, 
which signifies blood. The Yulgate reads in Jini- 
brn Dommim, 1 Sam. xvii. 1; 1 Chron. xi. 18. 

EPI1LAL, Visk, to judge, to pray ; from V 79 p eld. 

EPHLAL, son of Zahad, 1 Chron. ii. 37. 

EPHOD, mm, covering the shoulders. Su- 
perkumerale, as the Yulgate translates, and 
which the Greeks call ettw/aiJ*. 

EPHOD, an ornament of dress worn by the He¬ 
brew priests. Ephod comes from Aphad, to tie, 
to fasten, to gird; and the use of the ephod was 
suitable to this signification; being a kind of 
girdle, passing from behind over the neck and 
shoulders, and hanging down before, crossing 
the stomach, then being carried round the waist, 
and used as a girdle to the tunic; something like 
the stole of catholic priests, with this difference, 
that they suffer the two ends of the stole to bang 
down, after they have crossed the stomach, 
whereas the ephod went twice round the body, 
girt about the tunic, and after tills the extremi¬ 
ties of it fell before, and hung to the ground. 

There were two ephods, one plain for the priests, 
another embroidered for the high-priest. As 
there was nothing singular in that of the priests, 
Moses does not describe it ; but that belonging 
to the high-priest, Exod. xxviii. 6. which was 
composed of gold, blue, purple, crimson, and 
twisted cotton, was a very rich composition of 
different colours. Upon that part of the ephod, 
which came on the shoulders of the high-priest, 
were two large precious stones, on which were 
engraven the names of the twelve tribes of Is¬ 
rael, six names on each stone. 


Where the ephod crossed the high-priest's breast, 
was a square ornament, called the pectoral, in 
Hebrew, choschm, wherein were set twelve prec¬ 
ious stones, with the names of the twelve tribes 
of Israel engraved on them, one on each stone. 
Lastly, the ephod was carried behind, girt the 
tunic, and was fastened in a knot before, after 
the manner of those great girdles worn by the 
Eastern people, the ends of wliieh touch the 
ground. 

The ephod was peculiar to priests, and St. Jerom 
observes, that we find no mention of it in the 
Scripture, but when priests are spoken of. 

[In Fragment, No. 236. we have stated some 
considerations which may render dubious the 
assertion that the ephod was peculiar to priests, 
and worn only by them under that character: 
the reader will judge of their validity.] 

The Jews held, that no worship, either true or 
false, could subsist without the priesthood, or the 
ephod. Gideon made an ephod out of the spoils 
of the Midianites, and this became an offence in 
Israel. Micah having made an idol, did not fail 
to make an ephod, Juag. viii. 27 ,• xvii. 5. God 
foretold, by the prophet Hosea, iii. 5. that Isra¬ 
el should long remain without kings, princes^ 
sacrifices, altar, ephod, and terapliim. 

The ephod is often taken for the pectoral ; and for 
the urim and thummim also; because these 
were united to the ephod. 

Although the ephod was peculiar to the priests, it 
was sometimes worn by laymen. David wore it 
at the removal of the ark from the house of 
Obed-edom to Jerusalem. Samuel, though a 
Levite only, and a child, yet wore the ephod , 

1 Sam. ii. 18. 

The Levites regularly did not wear the ephod: 
Moses appointed nothing particular with relation 
to their dress. Vide Levite. Nevertheless, at 
the dedication of Solomon’s temple, the Levites 
and singing men, who were not of the priest’s 
order, were clothed in fine linen. Josephus re¬ 
marks, that in the time of king Agrippa, a little 
before the taking of Jerusalem by the Romans, 
the Levites desired that prince to convene the 
Sanhedrim, in order to allow them the privilege 
of wearing the linen stole, like the priests. Thfey 
flattered Agrippa, that this would contribute 
to the glory of his reign. Agrippa granted 
their request; but the historian observes, that 
this innovation violated the laws of their coun¬ 
try, whieh never had been violated with im¬ 
punity. 

Spencer, and Cuneus, both affirm, that the Jewish 
kings had a right to wear the ephod, and to consult 
the IiOrd by Urim and Thummim. Their opin¬ 
ion they ground principally on the behaviour of 
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David at Ziklag, who said to Abiatliar the high- 
priest, Bring me hither the ephod ; — and Abia- 
thar brought thither the ephod. (Jlpplica ad me 
ephod, & applicavit Abiathar ephod ad David.) 
The sequel favours this opinion, verse 8. And 
David inquired at the Lord, saying, Shall I pursue 
after this troop ? shall I otter ake them9 And he 
answered him, pursue; thou shalt recover all. 
We read likewise, 1 Sam. xxviii. 6. that Saul con¬ 
sulted the Lord, and that the Lord answered him 
not, neither by dreams nor prophets. He con¬ 
sulted God therefore by the urim, consequently 
he put on the ephod. 

But the generality of learned commentators are of 
opinion, that neither David, Saul, nor Joshua, 
dressed themselves in the high-priest’s ephod to 
consult God of themselves, but that these pas¬ 
sages signify only, “ Put on the ephod, and con¬ 
sult the Lord for meliterally. Bring the ephod 
to me, and Abiathar caused the ephod to be brought 
to David. Grotius believes, the high-priest turn¬ 
ed the ephod, or pectoral, toward David, that 
he might see what God should answer to him by 
the stones on the breast-plate. See Ubim and 
Thummim. 

[Was it the ephod of the high-priest, or of a com¬ 
mon priest, which was used by Saul, or by David, 
on this occasion ? were there at this time two 
high-priest’s ephods, having the precious stones 
with the names of the tribes, &c. engraved on 
them ? also by what authority was the second 
ephod'made ?] 

EPHPHATHA. An Hebrew, or rather, a Syriac 
word, from nnsn pathach, to open, be opened. 
Our Saviour pronounced this word, when he 
cured one deaf and dumb. Mark vii. 32, 33. 

EPHRA, ms;’, ashes, dust, or lead. 

EPHRA, a city of Ephraim, Gideon’s birth-place. 
Its true situation is unknown: but it is thought 
to be the same as Ophrah, Judg. vi. 11. 

EPHRAIM, eriSN, that brings fruit, or that 
grows; from ms phardh. 

I. EPHRAIM^ Joseph’s second son, by Asenalh, 
Potiphar’s daughter. Born in Egypt, about a.m. 
2294. Ephraim with his brother Manasseh was 
presented by Joseph his father to the patriarch 
Jacob on his death-bed, Gen. xlviii. 8, &c. Jacob 
laid his right hand on Ephraim the youngest, and 
his left hand on Manasseh the eldest. Joseph was 
desirous to change this situation of his hands, 
but Jacob answered, “ I know what I do, my 
son; Manasseh shall be multiplied, but Ephraim 
shall be much more numerous than his brother.” 

We read, 1 Chron. vii. 20, 21. that the sons of 
Ephraim having made an inroad on Palestine, 
the inhabitants of Gath killed them ; Ephraim 
their father mourned many days for them, and his 
brethren came to comfort him. Afterward, he 
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had a son named Beriah, and a daughter named 
Slierah. He had other sons also, Rephah, Re- 
sheph, and Tela. His posterity multiplied in 
Egypt, to the number of 40,500 men capable of 
bearing arms. Elishama, the son of Ammihud, 
was their captain. Numb. ii. 18,19. 

In the land of promise, Joshua, who was of this 
tribe, gave the Ephraimites their portion between 
the Mediterranean west, and the river Jordan 
east. The ark, and the tabernacle, remained 
long in this tribe at Shiloh ; and, after the sep¬ 
aration of the ten tribes, the seat of the kingdom 
of Israel being in Ephraim, Ephraim is frequent¬ 
ly used to signify the whole kingdom. Instead 
of Ephraim the word Ephrsem is sometimes 
used. The district belonging to this tribe is call¬ 
ed Ephrata, Psalm cxxxii. 6. Lo, we heard of it 
at Ephratah: and Ephratseus signifies a man 
of Ephraim, Judg. xii. 5. JTumquid Ephratceus 
es ? and besides this, Elkanah, Samuel’s father, 
is sirnamed Ephratseus, 1 Sam. i. 1. 

Ephrata is used also for Bethlehem; and Ephra¬ 
taeus denotes a man of Bethlehem; as will be 
noticed hereafter. Ephraim was led captive 
beyond the Euphrates, with all Israel, by Salma- 
neser king of Assyria, a.m. 3283, ante a.b. 721. 

II. Ephbaim, or Ephrsem, a city of Ephraim, to¬ 
ward Jordan ; perhaps hither Jesus retired be¬ 
fore his passion, John xi. 54. 

HI. Ephbaim, a city of Benjamin, eight miles 
from Jerusalem, according to Eusebius, near 
Bethel. I am afraid these two cities have been 
confounded, for instead of the eight miles in 
Eusebius, Jerom reckons twenty. 

IT. Ephraim. The forest of Ephraim beyond 
Jordan, near to which Absalom engaged his 
father’s troops, 2 Sam. xviii. 6, 7, 8. It could 
not be far from Mahanaim, where David was 
at that time. 

EPHRATAH, or Ephrath, nmsx, max. itpfttb, 
abundance, or bearingfim.it, or increasing. See 
its root under Ephraim. 

EPHRATAH, Psalm cxxxii. 6. denotes the lot of 
Ephraim. Behold, we heard of it at Ephratah. 
Vide the latter part of the article Ephraim. 

I. EPHRATH, Caleb’s second wife, mother of 
Hur, 1 Chron. ii. 19. From her, it is believed, 
the city of Ephratah, otherwise Bethlehem, was 
named. 

II. Ephrath, otherwise Bethlehem, a city two 
leagues from Jerusalem, celebrated for the birth 
of David the king, infinitely more for the birth 
of Jesus, the Son of God. Vide Bethlehem. 

EPHRON, pay, or jna,p. See its root in Epher. 

I. EPHRON, son of Zohar. He sold the cave of 
Machpelah to Abraham, Gen. xxiii. 6, 7, &c. 

II. Ephbon, a city beyond Jordan, which Judas 
Maccabeus took and sacked. By some called 
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Esdrin: but Esdrin, say others, is the uame of 
a man; i. e. Esdras. 

EPICUREANS, 'Empsoi) who gives assistance ; 
from the Greek ixousptu, I help, I assist. 

EPICUREANS, philosophers, who placed happi¬ 
ness in pleasure; not in voluptuousness, and ig¬ 
nominious pleasure, but in sensible pleasures, un¬ 
der proper regulation and government. They 
denied a divine providence, and the immortality 
of the soul. St. Paul at Athens had conferences 
with the Epicureans, Acts xvii. 18. They were 
so named after Epicurus, a philosopher whom 
they claimed as founder of their sect. 

EPINICIUM, 'EnWxiov, the field of victory, 2 Macc. 
viii. 33. from M, and v/wj, victory. 

EPIPIIANES, 'Ew«p*vi)?, eminent, conspicuotis. 

EP1PIIANES. This Greek word signifies some¬ 
thing splendid, and is an epithet given to the 
gods, when appearing to men. Antiochus, broth¬ 
er of Soleucus, coming fortunately into Syria, 
a little after the death of his brother, was re- 

E irded as some propitious deity; and was called 
piphancs—the illustrious. 

We call that festival Epiphany, on which the church 
celebrates the adoration of the Messiah by the 
Magi, or wise-men, &e. 

EPIPHANIA, EmQawix, the manifestation. 
EPIPHANIA, a city of Syria, on the river Orontes, 
between Antioch and Apamea. Several of the 
ancients say, it was called Hamath, before Anti- 
pchus Epiphanes named it Epiphania. Jerom, 
and others are of opinion, that it is Hamath the 
Great. He says, that even in his time, the 
Syrians called Epiphania, Emmas. But that 
this was Emesa in Syria, see Hamath. 
EPISTLES of St. Paul, and of other apostles, see 
the articles of the respective writers ; or the 
churches to which they are addressed. 

EPOCH, a term in chronology signifying a fixed 
point of time, from which to begin computa¬ 
tion. 

EPOCHS OP SACRED HISTORY. 
kM. . ««* AJX 

The first epoch is the creation of the 
world, of the Julian period 710. 4000 

1656 The second epoch is the Deluge, 2344 
1800 The third epoch is, the tower of Babel, 2200 
which is placed differently. 

2083 The fourth epoch is, the second calling 1917 
of Abraham from Haran. 

2517 The fifth epoch, the departure of Israel 1483 
from Egypt. 

3001 The sixth epoch, the dedication of Sol- 999 
omon’s temple. 

3468 The seventh epoch, the end of the Bab* 532 
ylonish captivity. 

4000 The eighth epoch, the birth of Jesus 4 
Christ. 


EPOCHS OP PROPANE HISTORY. 

•A.M. _ A.R 

2737 In profane history, we fix, 1. The 1263 
foundation of the Assyrian empire 
by Bclus. 

3257 2. The era of Nabonassar, or that 74.5 
of Sardanapalus' death ; the foun¬ 
dation of the Babylonian and Me¬ 
dian empires. 

3448 3. The reign of Cyrus at Babylon: 552 

the foundation of the Persian em¬ 
pire. 

3674 4. The reign of Alexander the Great S26 
over the Persians; the foundation 
of the Grecian monarchy. 

S960 5. The beginning of Augustus’ reign, 44 

forty years before the birth of 
our Saviour ; forty-four years be¬ 
fore A.D. 

EQUIYOCAL. An equivocal word expresses two 
or more different things; e.gr. the word father, 
signifies in the natural acceptation of it, 1. fath¬ 
er, 2. grandfather, 3. great grandfather, 4. the 
author of a race, a generation, a family: 5. like¬ 
wise the master, the inventor, eminent practi¬ 
tioner in an art, &c. Gen. iv. 21. likewise, one 
whom we respect; Hiram, king of Tyre, calls 
father, a certain ingenious artificer whom he sent 
to Solomon, 2 Chron. ii. 13, &c. The terms 
brother, and sister, in like manner signify not on¬ 
ly natural brother and sister, but also cousins 
of both sexes, relations, friends, &e. Vide 
Brother. 

Our Saviour used words of equivocal meaning, 
when he said, Our friend Lazarus sleepeth, John 
xi. 11. which his disciples understood of com¬ 
mon sleep, but he meant the sleep of death. In 
another place, John ii. 19. he says, Destroy this 
temple, and in three days I will rebuild it; by 
“ temple” meaning his body, which was to rise 
again in three days : whereas the Jews under¬ 
stood his words in reference to the temple of 
Jerusalem. 

Religion condemns all falsehood; but some equivo¬ 
cations deceive no one, and are used without any 
intention to deceive •, others are merely pleas¬ 
antries, which morality does not forbid, when 
offending neither charity, sincerity, nor justice. 

ER, iy, watch, or enemy, according to different 
pronunciations, a city ; from ry oir: otherwise, 
naked, spoiled; from my arah. 

ER, Judah’s eldest son, who married Tamar: but 
being wicked, brought himself to an untimely 
end, Gen. xxxviii. 7. 

ERAN, py, lp«», their watch, or their enemy; from 
ny ar, watch, or Aar, an enemy, and | an, theirs. 

ERAN, son of Shuthelah of Ephraim, head of the 
Eranites, Numb. xxvi. 36. 
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ERASTUS, Greek; lovely, or amiable. 

ERASTUS, a Corinthian, St. Paul’s disciple, Rom. 
xvi. 23. chamberlain <rf the city, ’OnuvofMs, i . e. of 
Corinth, where St. Paul was at that time ; but of 
Jerusalem, according to the modern Greeks. 
Erastus resigned his employment of chamberlain, 
and followed St. Paul to Ephesus, where he was 
a.d. 56, whence St. Paul sent him to Macedon 
with Timothy, probably to collect the alms ex¬ 
pected from the faithful. They were both with 
him at Corinth, a.d. 58, when he wrote his 
epistle to the Romans, whom he salutes in both 
their namesj and it is probable Erastus after¬ 
ward accompanied the apostle till his last voyage 
to Corinth in the way to Rome, where he suffer¬ 
ed martyrdom; for then Erastus remained at Co¬ 
rinth, as St. Paul informs Timothy shortly after. 

Usuard, Ado, and the Roman martyrology say, that 
St. Paul left Erastus in Macedonia, and made 
him bishop there : and that he suffered martyr¬ 
dom at Philippi. The Greeks on the contrary, 
in their calendars, make him bishop of Paneas, 
near the sources of the Jordan, give him the title 
of apostle, place him in the number of the seventy 
disciples, and say he died in peace after having 
gone over all the earth, preaching the faith of 
Jesus Christ. But neither of these produce 
proof of what they say. The Latins honour him 
July 26, the Greeks, November 10. 

ERECH, Yin, dfh, or Arach, length, or which 
lengthens: otherwise, health, physic ; from nans 
areccah. Vide Abach. 

ERECH, a city of Chaldea, built by Nimrod, grand¬ 
son of Cush, Gen. x. 10. probably the Aracca, 
placed by Ptolemy in the Susiana, on the river 
Tigris, below where it joins the Euphrates. 
Ammianus calls it Areeha. From this city the 
Arectean fields, which abound with Naphta, and 
sometimes take fire, derive their name. 

Ardet Arectaia aut unda per hospita caropis. 

Tibull. 

ERl, ’tp, dtifijs, he that -watches, who is spoiled, or 
who sheds ; see Er : my city ; from yy oir, a city, 
and ’ i, my. 

ERl, son of Gad, head of a family, Gen. xlvi. 16. 
Numb, xxvi.'16. 

ESAR-HADDON, pmoK, that binds 

joy, or that closes the point; from tdk asar, to 
bind, and *nn cliadad, to sharpen or whet; or 
from mn chadah,joy : or, according to the Syri¬ 
ac, who forbids novelty, or unity. 

ESAR-HADDON, son of Sennacherib, and his 
successor in the kingdom of Assyria: called Sar- 
gon, or Saragon, Isa. xx. 1. He reigned twenty- 
nine years, made war with the Philistines, and 
took Azoth, by Tartan his general; he attacked 
Egypt, Cush, and Edom, Isaiah xx. &xxxiv. de¬ 
signing probably to revenge the affront Senna¬ 
cherib his father had received from Tirhakah 


king of Cush, and the king of Egy pt, who had 
been Hczckiali’s confederates. This Esar-liaddon 
sent priests to the Cutheans, whom Salmaneser 
king of Assyria had planted in Samaria, in place 
of the Israelites j he took Jerusalem, and carried 
king Manasseh to Babylon, whereof he had be¬ 
come master, perhaps, because there was no heir 
to Belesis king of Babylon. He is said to have 
reigned 29 or 30 years at Nineveh, he reigned 
thirteen years at Babylon, in all forty-two years. 
He died a.m. 3336, and was succeeded by 
Saosducliinus. 

ESAIAS, vide Isaiah. 

ESAU, wy, he that does, or acts, or finishes ; from 
ntyp ashah. 

ESAU, son of Isaac and Rebekali, born a.m. 2168, 
ante a.d. 1836. When the time of Rebekah’s 
delivery came, she had twins, Gen. xxv. 24, 25, 
26. the first was hairy ; therefore called Esau, 
i. e. a man full grown, or of perfect age : but 
some derive Esau from the Arabic, Gescha or 
Geselieva, which signifies a hair-cloth. 

Esau delighted in hunting, and his father Isaac had 
a particular affection for him. One day, Esau 
returning from the fields, greatly fatigued, de¬ 
sired Jacob to give him some red pottage, which 
he was then making; Jacob consented, provided 
he would sell him his birth-right. Esau con¬ 
ceiving himself weakened almost to death, sold 
it; and by oath resigned it to him. After 
which, he ate his mess, and went away, little 
concerned at what he had done. 

Esau when aged forty, married two Canaanitish 
women; Judith, daughter of Beeri the Hittite ; 
and Bashimath, daughter of Elon. These mar¬ 
riages were very displeasing to Isaac and Re- 
bekah. 

Isaac being old, and his sight decayed, he directed 
Esau to procure him delicate venison by hunt¬ 
ing ,■ that being exhilarated he might give him 
his last blessing, Gen. xxvii. 1 ,2, 3. Esau went 
to hunting, but during his absence, Jacob, as¬ 
sisted and disguised by his mother Rebekah, pro¬ 
cured from Isaac his blessing. When Esau re¬ 
turned to Isaac, having learned from him what 
had passed, he weeping, asked him, whether hi 
had not reserved one blessing for him J^-fTiis he 
with some difficulty obtained. 

Esau hereupon contracted an aversion against Ja¬ 
cob : and determined to murder him. But Re¬ 
bekah sent Jacob to his uncle Laban in Meso¬ 
potamia, without Esau’s knowledge. Esau mar¬ 
ried several wives, as well Canaanites, as the 
daughter of Ishmael, sister of Nebajoth, by whom 
he had children. He settled in the mountains 
east of Jordan, and became very powerful. 

When Jacob returned from Mesopotamia, fearing 
Esau’s resentment, he sent messengers to him, 
with presents. Esau received Jacob’s messengers 
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well, and came himself with four hundred 
men to meet Jacob, who at first feared he was 
coming in anger; but Esau came with peaceable 
intentions, and the two brothers embraced one 
another tenderly. Esau reecived the presents of 
Jacob, offered to accompany him, and to guard 
him over Jordan : Jacob thanked him, but de¬ 
clined his offer ; and Esau returned the same day 
to Seir. The two brothers were present when 
their father died; being both very rich,in cattle, 
and the country not affording pasture for all their 
flocks they separated; Esau retired to mount 
Seir. 

Esau had three wives ; the first Judith, or Aholi- 
bamah; the second Bashemath, or Adah; the 
third Mahclath, or Bashemath. Judith was 
mother of Jeush, Jaalam, and Korah: Adah was 
mother of Eliphas; and Mahelath was mother of 
Iieuel. Wc know nothing certain concerning 
the death of Esau. King Erythros, Strabo, lib. 
xvi. Quint. Curt. lib. x. Flin. lib. vi. cap. 18 . 
from whom the Red Sea is said to have been 
named, and whose tomb was shewn in the isle of 
Tyrina or Aggris, is believed to be Edom. Ery¬ 
thros in Greek signifies red, and Edom signifies 
the same in Hebrew. 

The Mahometans call him Ais, Bib. Orient, p. 80 . 
and add some particulars to his history: as, that 
Jacob having by surprise obtained the blessing 
from Isaac, Esau desired his father to beg of 
God, to produce kings and conquerors from his 
family, since he had prayed for Jacob, that saints 
and prophets should issue from him ; this Isaac 
would not reftise: and God gave Esau a son, 
named Roum, from whom descended the Greek 
and Roman emperors. 

It is a tradition in the East, that in the time of 
Abdon, judge of the Hebrews, a colony of 
Edomites settled in Italy, that Latinus reigned 
among them, and Romulus the founder of Rome 
derived his origin from them. This is all a fable, 
maliciously invented by the Jews, to enable them 
to apply what is said in scripture against Edom 
and the Edomites, to Christians, and even to the 
sacred person of Jesus Christ. 

The most famous Rabbins obstinately maintain this 
tradition. The Talmud calls Italy and Rome, 
The cruel empire of Edom. The Jews assert, that 
the Edomites having embraced Christianity un¬ 
der Constantine, got to Rome, and into the Roman 
empire; others say, that an Idumean priest 
brought Christianity to Rome. Some of the Cab- 
balists have the impiety to say, that the soul of 
Esau passed by transmigration into the body of 
Jesus Christ; to prove which opinion they re¬ 
mark, that if we read the Hebrew letters back¬ 
ward which compose the names of Jesus and 
Esau, we shall find they are the same [par Je- 
itui, \oy Esau.] Moreover, they are bam un¬ 


der tjie same planet, Mars. Edom signifies 
red; the Roman emperors were clothed in red; 
and the Roman cardinals still wear the same 
colour. Convincing reasons indeed! 

ESDRAELON, *E<r£ptAuiv, the assistance of 
strength; from axar, to assist, and k aul, 
or ul, strength. 

I. ESDRAELON, the plain of, in the tribe of 
Issaehar, extends east and west, from Schy- 
thopolis to mount Carmel: called likewise the 
great plain; the valley of Jexreel; the plain of 
Esdrela. 

II. Esdbaeeok, or Esdrela, a village, from whence 
the plain of Esdraeion took its name : the same 
as Jezreel in Issaehar, Josh. xix. 18. Ten miles 
from Scythopolis, says the old Itinerary. See 
Jezheel. 

ESDRAS, my, or Ezra, aid, help; from nry ha- 
xar, to help: otherwise, court; from mry ha- 
xerah. 

ESDRAS, or Ezra, was of a sacerdotal family: 
by some said to be son of Jeraiah the high- 
priest, who was put to death at Riblatha by Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar, after the taking of Jerusalem : 
but more probably was his grandson, or great- 
grandson. It is believed, the first return of Ez¬ 
ra from Babylon to Jerusalem was with Zeroba- 
bel, in the beginning of Cyras’ reign, a.m. 3468 ; 
ante a.d. 536, of which Esdras wrote the history. 
He was very skilful in the law, and zealous for 
God’s service; be had doubtless a great share 
in all the transactions of his time. 

The enemies of the Jews procured from the court 
of Persia, an order forbidding them to continue 
the rebuilding of the temple, which they had re¬ 
sumed after the death of Cyrus and Cambyses: 
but this order being revoked in the beginning of 
the reign of Darius, son of Hystaspes; a.m. 
3485, they proceeded, and dedicated the temple 
in 3489; ante a.d. 515. 

Esdras, notwithstanding, returned to Babylon, on 
some affairs, probably of his nation ; and in the 
seventh year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, a.m. 
3537; ante a.d. 467, this prince sent him back 
to Jerusalem, with letters patent, permitting all 
the Israelites in his kingdom to return to Jeru¬ 
salem, with all their gold and silver, the vessels 
of the temple, and offerings of the kings and his 
counsellors to buy victims for sacrifice. Arta¬ 
xerxes commanded his treasures in the provinces 
beyond the Euphrates, to furnish Esdras with 
corn, wine, oil, salt, or money: he granted im¬ 
munities to the priests and ministers of the tem¬ 
ple ; and authorized Esdras to appoint judges, 
and magistrates, and to govern and instruct those 
who returned to Jerusalem. 

Esdras assembled a great company of Israelites, 
and set forward for Jerusalem. Ezra viii. At 
the banks of the river Ahava, he sent to invite 
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some priests and ministers of the temple, who 
were at Casiphia, (probably in the Caspian 
mountains,) to return with him ; 258 persons 
came to him. He appointed a solemn day to 
pray to God for a happy journey. He gave an 
account of the gold and silver vessels which the 
king had restored. They proceeded on their 
journey, in number 1775 men, and all arrived 
happily in Judea, a.m. 3537, ante a.d. 467. 

Esdras being informed, that both priests and Le- 
vites, magistrates, and common people, had 
married wives, who were strangers and idolaters, 
he rent his clothes, and having taken his seat in 
the temple, continued in great grief and silence 
till the evening sacrifice. Then he put up pray¬ 
ers to God, for the sins of the people. A great 
multitude having flocked together, Esdras en¬ 
gaged the principal of the people by oath, to re¬ 
new the covenant with the Lord, to dismiss their 
strange wives, with their children, and directed 
all the people to assemble, within three days, at 
the temple, for the same purpose, and with the 
same effect. 

Esdras had the principal authority in Jerusalem, 
till the arrival of Nehemiah. In the second year 
of Nehemiah’s government, the people being as¬ 
sembled at the temple, during the feast of taber¬ 
nacles, Esdras was desired to read the law ; ac¬ 
cordingly he read it from morning to noon, ac¬ 
companied by Levites, who stood beside him, 
and kept silence. The next day they desired 
information from Esdras how to celebrate the 
feast of tabernacles. This he explained to them, 
and continued eight days reading the law in the 
temple. This was followed by a solemn renewal 
of the covenant. 

Josephus says, Esdras was buried at Jerusalem : 
but the Jews believe he died in Persia, in a 
second journey to Artaxerxes. Ilis tomb is 
shewn there in the city of Zamuza. He is said 
to have lived near 120 years. 

Some have asserted, that he was chiefly concerned 
in revising and compiling most of the books of 
Scripture. He eorreeted them, made some little 
changes, in them, arranged them in order, and 
put them into their present condition. He had 
great zeal and knowledge, and very carefully 
collected all the old documents of his nation; 
also, Itaving the spirit of prophecy, it is very 
probable that he did take pains in collecting the 
sacred writings, and composing the present 
canon. It is probable he wrote both books of 
the Chronicles. 

Some of the ancient fathers, says Dr. Prideaux in 
his Connect. &c. held, that all the Scriptures were 
lost and destroyedin the Babylonish captivity,and 
that Esdras restored them all again by divibe 
vol. i. 51 
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revelation. Thus saith Ireneus, Tertulhan, Clem¬ 
ens Alexandrinus, Basil, and others. But they 
had no other foundation for it, than that fabu¬ 
lous relation, which we have in the 14 th chapter 
of the second apocryphal book of Esdras, a book 
too absurd for the Romanists themselves to re¬ 
ceive into their Canon. All that Esdras dhl in 
this matter was, 1. He corrected errors that 
had crept into the copies of the sacred writings 
through negligence, or mistake of the tran¬ 
scribers. 2. He collected all the books of which 
the Holy Scriptures then consisted; disposed 
them in their proper order, and settled the canon 
of Scripture for his time. 3. He added through¬ 
out the books of his edition, what appeared 
necessary for illustrating, connecting, or com¬ 
pleting them; whereiu he was assisted by the 
same Spirit, by which they were at first written. 
4. He changed the old names of several places 
now grown obsolete. 5. He wrote out the whole 
in the Chaldee character. 6. Whether he added 
the vowel points, is a harder question. 

[It is probable that what the fathers relate of the 
loss of the sacred Scriptures at Babylon, is mere¬ 
ly a Rabbinical allegory ; they were lost, i. e. 
their ancient character beearae to a certain de¬ 
gree obsolete: Ezra restored them, i. e. he 
wrote them in the Chaldee character, and studied 
to render them more intelligible to the people, 
in which he was assisted by the Holy Spirit.] 

Some say he invented the Massora, and the vowel 
points, and changed the old Hebrew characters 
for the Chaldee, which the Jews now use. Some 
have asserted, that Esdras and Malachi were the 
same. Each of these articles would require a 
dissertation ; we shall only oiler a few words. 

The Massora and vowel points are much later than 
Christianity, consequently than Esdras. See 
Massora, Massorites, Vowel Points. 

With regard to the old Hebrew characters, which 
are those of the ancient Phoenicians, and the 
present Samaritans, 1. There is no inconven¬ 
ience in allowing that Esdras substituted the 
modern Hebrew (i. e. the Chaldee) character, for 
the ancient. 2. That this ehange was not at first 
universal, but partial and gradual; since long 
after Esdras, there were traces of the old He¬ 
brew character, in the Jewish writings. 

The opinion which supposes Malaclii and Esdras 
to be the same person, is maintained by St. Jer- 
om, the Rabbins, and others. It is certain, Mal¬ 
achi is not so much a proper name, as a com¬ 
mon name, q. angel or messenger of the Lord; 
and that in Esdras’ time prophets were called 
Malachias, or angels of the Lord, vide Haggai i. 
13. Malaeh. i. i. The fathers have cited Mala¬ 
chi under the name of angel. See Maxachi. ' 
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"We have four books under the name of Esdras: 
but the (wo first only arc acknowledged as canon¬ 
ical. They make but one book in the Hebrew. 
The first of these is certainly the work of Es- 
dras ; herein he relates events whereof he was 
witness, and speaks often in the first person. The 
second book, under the name of Esdras, is attrib¬ 
uted to Nehemiah. It is however confessed, that 
some small matters have been added to it, which 
cannot belong to Nehemiah ; as the mention of 
the high-priest Jaddua, and king Darius, Neh. 
xii. 22. This Jaddua is Jaddus, in whose time 
Alexander the Great came to Jerusalem ; and 
Darius is Darius Codomannus, overcome by 
Alexander, an hundred years after Nehemiah. 

The third book, under the name of Esdras, is 
thought canonical by the Greeks. It is the same 
in substance as the first of Esdras, but interpo¬ 
lated. 

The fourth book of Esdras is written with art 
enough, as if Esdras himself had composed it; 
but tne marks of falsehood are discernible in it. 
Neither the synagogue, nor the Greek or Latin 
church ever unanimously received it as canonic¬ 
al, though some of the fathers have cited it, and 
the Latin church has borrowed some words out 
of it. It is not extant in Greek ; and it never 
was extant in Hebrew. 

The two books of Kings, the Chronicles, and sev¬ 
eral other books of the S.S. have been attribut¬ 
ed to Esdras : and it is very probable, he did 
compile and revise them. The Jews likewise 
ascribe to him certain regulations, blessings, and 
prayers. Some speak of a revelation, a vision, 
or dream of Esdras: but this is spurious. 

The Jews have an extraordinary esteem for Es¬ 
dras ; they say, that if the law had not been 
given by Moses, Esdras would have deserved to 
have been their legislator. The Mahometans 
call him Ozair the son of Seraiab. 

ESDRIN, ’'EoJpiv, help,' from honor. 

ESHBAAL, thejire of the idol; from cm 

ash, fire, and tya baal, idol: otherwise, he that 
enjoys or possesses. See Baal. 

ESHBAAL, or Ishbosheth, fourth son of Saul. 
The Hebrews, to avoid pronouncing the word 
Baal, lord, used Bosheth, confusion. Instead of 
Mepliibaal, they said Mephibosheth; and instead 
of Eshbaal, they said Ishbosheth. 2 Sam. ii. 8. 

ESHBAN, pwu, tie )3*v, the fire of the son ; from 
era ash, nre, and p hen, a son: or, he that 
builds; from nn banah, to build: otherwise, 
the fire of the intelligent; from pa bun. 

ESHBAN, son of Dishon, the son of Esan, Gen. 
xxxvi. 26. 

ESHCOL, ‘jaem, t<rv»joA, hunch of grapes: other¬ 
wise, privation ; from 'rsa shacak 


I. ESHCOL, one of Abraham's allies, in the valley 
of Mamre, who accompanied him in pursuit of 
Chedorlaonier, Gen. xiv. 24. 

II. Eshcoi,, the valley or brook of Eshcol, or, 
valley of Grapes, in the south of Judah. Here 
the Hebrew spies cut a bunch of grapes, as large 
as two men could carry. St. Jerom in Paula’s 
epitaph, speaks of Eshcol as if it were a city. 

ESHEK, pup, violence, or culumny. 

ESHEK, son of Mola, 1 Chron. viii. 39. 

E SHE ON, |p»a, i<r«v, supported, sustained ; from 
pt? shaun: otherwise, thejire of affliction: from 
ent esh, fire: otherwise, of the answer; from 
njp anah, to answer. 

ESHEON, a town of Judah, Josh. xv. 52. 

ESHTAOL, Sixntya, Tulgate, Estaol, stout woman; 
from n»s eshelh, a woman, and ul, . trong : 
or foolish ; from Vix evil : otherwise, fire of la¬ 
bour; from esh, fire, andnxSn thelali: other¬ 
wise, petition, prayer ; from Sat? shaal. 

ESHTAOL, a town of Dan : it belonged first to 
Judah. Eusebius says, it was ten miles from 
Eleuthcropolis, toward Nicopolis. 

I. ESHTEMOA, son of Ishbah, 1 Chron. iv. 17. 

II. Eshtemoa, son of liodiah, 1 Chron. iv. 19. 

ESHTEMOTH, ynnwx, or Esthemo, which is 

heard; from pm shamah; otherwise, the bosom 
of a woman ; from nwu eshelh, a woman ; and 
njro mahah, bowels. 

ESHTEMOTH, a city in the south of Judah. 
Eusebius says, it was a large town in the district 
of Eleutheropolis, north of that city. It was 
ceded to the priests, 1 Chron. vi. 57. 

ESHTON, pram, citraQav, woman; from nts>x eslieth , 
and j an, his: otherwise, the gift of fire; from 
t?x esh, fire, and na than, gift. 

ESHTON, son of Mehir, and father of Beth-ra- 
pha, 1 Chron. iv. 11,12. 

ESLI, ’BrAi, near me; from 'jyp etxel, near, and 
the affix " i, me : otherwise, he that separates. 

ESLI, son, of Nagge, one of Jesus Christ’s ances¬ 
tors according to the flesh, Luke iii. 25. 

E8ROM, pyn, see Hezbox. 

ESROM, son of Phani, and father of Aram, Ruth 
iv. 18 ; Matth. i. 3; Luke iii. 33. 

ESSA, a town beyond Jordan, taken by Alexan¬ 
der, king of the Jews. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiii. 
cap. 23. 

ESSENES, or Essenians. We are not acquainted 
with the origin of the Essenes, or the etymology 
of their name. Pliny, lib. v. cap. 17. says, they 
had been many thousand years in being, living 
without marriage, and without the other sex. 
Ita per sceculorum millia, incredibile dictu, gens 
edema est, in qua nemo nascitur. The fourth 
book of Maccabees, ( Vide Assideaxs,) calls them 
Hasdanim, and says, they were formed into a 
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society before Hircanus was high-priest, about 
a.m. 3894, ante a.d. 110 . The first of the Es- 
senes mentioned by Josephus, Antiq. lib. xiii. 
cap. 19. is Judas, in the time of Aristobulus, 
and Antigonus, the son of Hircanus. Suidas, in 
Tlfoyovoi, &c. and some others, were of opinion, 
that the Essenes were a branch of the Recha- 
bites, who subsisted before the captivity. 

Epiphanius derives their name from Jesse, father 
of David, or from our Lord Jesus, whose name, 
according to his interpretation, signifies physician, 
or Saviour. He says it was a sect of the Samar¬ 
itans, into whom EIxai had infused several er¬ 
rors. Drusius believes the Essenes to be a 
branch of the Pharisees. Salmasius thinks they 
were named from the town Essa ; Serrarius re¬ 
ports twelve opinions concerning their name. 
We take the Chasidim of the Psalms, and the 
Assideans in the Maccabees, to be their true 
source. Psalm lxxviii. 2; Ixxxiv. 9. Vulg.^ 

Josephus gives the following account of the Es¬ 
senes : They live in perfect union, and abhor vo¬ 
luptuousness, as a fatal poison. They do not 
marry, but bring up other men’s children, as if 
they were their own, and infuse into them very 
early their own spirit and maxims. They de¬ 
spise riches, and possess all things in common. 
Oil and perfumes are prohibited their habita¬ 
tions. They have an austere and mortified air, 
but without affectation; they always dress in 
white. They have a steward, who distributes 
to each what he wants. They are hospitable to 
their own sect ; so that they are not obliged to 
take provisions with them on journies. 

The children which they educate, are all treated 
and clothed alike, and do not change their dress 
till their clothes are worn out. Their trade is 
carried on by exchange, each giving what is su¬ 
perfluous to receive what he needs. They do 
not speak before tlfe snn rises, excepting some 
prayers taught them by their fathers, which they 
address to this luminary, as if to incite it to 
appear. After this, they work till the fifth hour, 
[near eleven o’clock in the morning.] 

After this they meet together, and putting on linen, 
they bathe in fresh water, then retire to their 
cells, where no strangers enter. From thence 
they go into their common refeetory, which is 
as it were a sacred temple, where they continue 
in profound silence. They are served with bread, 
and each has his particular mess. The priest 
says grace, after which they eat; they finish 
their meal also with a prayer. Then they pull 
off their white clothes, which they wore while 
at table, and return to their work until the 
evening. At that time they come again to the 
51 * 
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refectory, and bring their guests with them, if 
they have any. 

They are religious observers of their word, their 
bare promise is as binding as the most sacred 
oaths. They avoid swearing, as they would 
peijury. Their care of their sick is very partic¬ 
ular, and they never sutler them to want any 
thing. They read carefully the writings of the 
ancients, and thereby acquire the knowledge of 
plants, stones, roots, and remedies. Before they 
admit any who desire it into their sect, they put 
them to a year’s probation, and inure them to 
the practice of their most uneasy exercises. Af¬ 
ter this term, they admit them into the common 
refectory, and the place where they bathe; but 
not into the interior of the house, till after an¬ 
other trial of two years: then they are allowed 
to make a kind of profession, wherein they en¬ 
gage by horrible oaths to observe the laws of 
piety, justice, and modesty; fidelity to God and 
their prince ; never to discover the secrets of the 
sect to strangers, and to preserve the books of 
their masters, and the names of angels with 
great care. If any one violates these promises, 
and incurs notable guilt, he is expelled, and gen¬ 
erally dies of want, because he can receive no 
food from any stranger, being tied to the contrary 
by his oaths. Sometimes the Essenes, moved 
with compassion, receive them again, when they 
have given long and solid proofs of conversion. 

Next to God, they have the greatest respect for 
Moses, and for old men. The sabbath is very 
regularly observed among them; they not only 
forbear from kindling any fire, or preparing any 
thing on that day, but they do not stir any move- 
able thing, nor ease themselves. 

The Essenes generally live long, owing to the sim¬ 
plicity of their diet, and the regularity of their 
lives. They shew incredible firmness under tor¬ 
ments. They hold the soul to be immortal, and 
believe that souls descend from the highest air 
into the bodies animated by them, whither they 
are drawn by some natural attraction, which 
they cannot resist: and after death, they swiftly 
return to the place from whence they came, as 
if freed from a long and melancholy captivity. 
In respect to the state of the soul after death, 
they have almost the same sentiments as the 
heathen, who place the souls of good men in 
the Elysian fields, and those of the wicked in 
Tartarus. 

Some among them are married; in other respects 
they agree with the other Essenes. As soon as 
their wives are breeding, they come no more 
near them. Slavery is esteemed by them an in¬ 
jury to human nature, wherefore they have no 
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slaves. Many of them have the gift of prophecy, 
which is ascribed to their continual reading of 
the sacred writers, and their simple and frugal 
way of living. They believe that nothing hap¬ 
pens but according to the decrees of God ; and 
their sect is nearly related to that of the Pytha¬ 
goreans among the Greeks. There were women, 
also, who observed the sauie institutions and 
practices. 

Although the Esscnes were the most religious of 
their nation, yet they did not visit the temple of 
Jerusalem, nor offer bloody sacrifices. They 
were afraid of being polluted by other men. They 
sent their offerings thither, and themselves of¬ 
fered up to God the sacrifice of a clean heart. 
Philo says, lib. v. cap. 17. the Essenes were in 
number about four thousand in Judea; and 
Pliny seems to fix their principal abode above 
Engedi, where they fed on the fruit of palm- 
trees. He adds, that they lived at a distance 
from the sea-shore, for fear of being corrupted 
by the conversation of strangers. Philo assures 
us, that in several cities some of them occasion¬ 
ally resided, but they usually chose rather to 
dwell in the fields; and applied themselves to 
agriculture, and other laborious exercises, which 
did not take them out of their solitude. 

Their studies were the laws of Moses, especially 
on sabbath days, on which they assembled in their 
synagogues, where each was seated according to 
his rank; the elder above, the younger below. 
One of the company read, and another of the 
most learned expounded. They used very much 
symbols, allegories and parables, after the man¬ 
ner of the ancients. 

We do not see, that Jesus Christ hath spoken of 
them, or that he preached among them. It is 
not improbable that St. John Baptist lived among 
them, till he began to baptize and preach. The 
wilderness where Pliny places the Essenes, was 
not very far from Hebron, which is thought by 
some to be the place of St. John’s birth. See 
Assidbans. Vide Epiphan. hseres. 29. de Na- 
zarseis. 

We shall add some particulars from Philo concern¬ 
ing the Essenes, who may be called practical, 
to distinguish them from the Therapeutse, who 
may be termed contemplative Essenians. 

Some employ themselves in husband^, others in 
trades and manufactures, of such things only as 
are useful in time of peaee, their designs being 
beneficial only, to themselves and other men. 
They heap up neither gold nor silver, nor make 
any large acquisitions of land to increase their 
revenues, but are satisfied with possessing what 
is requisite to relieve the necessities of life. They 
are perhaps the only men who without land or 
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money, by choice rather than necessity, find 
themselves rich enough, because their wants are 
but few, and, as they understand how to be con¬ 
tent with nothing, as we may say, they always 
enjoy plenty. You do not find an artificer 
among them who would make an arrow, a dart, 
or sword, or helmet, or cuirass, or shield, or any 
sort of arms, machines, or warlike instrument. 
They make none of those things even in time of 
peace, which men pervert to bad uses. They 
concern themselves neither with trade nor navi¬ 
gation, lest this should engage them to be avari¬ 
cious. The method which they follow in their 
explanation, is to unfold the allegorical mean¬ 
ings of Scripture. 

Their instructions run principally on holiness, 
equity, justice, economy, policy, the distinction 
between real good and evil; of what is indiffer¬ 
ent, what we ought to pursue or to avoid. The 
three fundamental maxims of their morality, are 
the love of God, of virtue, and of our neighbour. 
They demonstrate their love of God in a con¬ 
stant chastity throughout their lives, in a great 
aversion from swearing, and lying, and in attri¬ 
buting every thing that is good to God, never 
making him the author of evil. They shew their 
love to virtue in disinterestedness, in dislike of 
glory and ambition; in renouncing pleasure; in 
continency, patience, and simplicity; in being 
easily contented; in mortification, modesty, re¬ 
spect for the laws, constancy, and other virtues. 
Lastly, their love to their neighbour appears in 
their liberality, in the equality of their conduct 
toward all, and in their community of fortunes, 
on which it may be proper to enlarge a little in 
this place. 

First, no one among them in particular is master 
of the house where he dwells; any other of the 
same sect, who comes thither, may be as much 
master as he is. As they live in society, and eat 
and drink in common, they make provision for 
the whole community, as well for those who are 
present, as for those who come unlooked for. 
There is a common chest in every particular 
society, where every thing is reserved which is 
necessary for the support and clothing of each 
member. Whatever any one gets is brought 
into the common stock; and if any one falls sick, 
so as to be disabled from working, he is supplied 
with every thing necessary for the recovery of 
his health out oftbe common bank. The younger 
pay great respect to the elder, and treat them 
almost in the same manner, as children treat 
their parents in their old age. 

They choose priests of the most distinguished merit 
to be receivers of the estates and revenues of 
their society, who likewise have the charge of 
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issuing what is necessary for the table of the 
house. There is nothing singular or affected in 
their way of living; it is simple, and the same 
almost as that of the Pleists among the Dacians. 

ESTHER, inDN, Esth. ii. 7. Secret; from ino sa- 
thar: or thut demolishes; from the same, accord¬ 
ing to the Chaldee: otherwise, proof of physic. 
This word is thought to be Persian or Medish. 

ESTHER, or Hadassah, of the tribe of Benjamin, 
daughter of Abihail. Her parents being dead, 
Mordecai her uncle by the father's side, took 
care of her education. After Ahasuerus had 
divorced Vashti, search was made throughout 
Persia for the most beautiful women. Esther 
was one selected: was carried to court, and 
committed to the care of an eunuch. Seven 
young women waited on her, and she continued 
in this state a whole year. 

The time being come when she was to be conduct¬ 
ed to the king’s apartment, she found favour in 
the eyes of king Ahasuerus, and he declared her 
queen in the room of Yashti. The king marri¬ 
ed her with royal magnificence, and bestowed 
largesses and pardons on his people. Esther had 
not then declared who she was, nor that Morde¬ 
cai was her uncle; because he had forbid her. 

Mordecai refnsing to honour Human, drew on him¬ 
self the indignation of that Vizir; who, in revenge, 
obtained an order from the king to put the whole 
nation of the Jews to death. Mordecai gave no¬ 
tice to Esther, and informed her of the necessity 
that she should wait on the king, and desire the 
revocation of this edict, which Hainan had pro¬ 
cured from the king by surprise. Esther hesi¬ 
tated, but Mordecai represented to her, that no 
danger ought to deter her; and that God for this 
purpose had, in all probability, raised her to the 
royal dignity. Esther therefore disposed her¬ 
self by prayer, by fasting and humiliation, to ap- 

J pear before the king. 

ter three days, Esther dressed herself in her 
royal robes, and advanced over against the door 
of the inward chamber, where the king’s throne 
was. Vide Fragment, No. 50. Ahasuerus see¬ 
ing her, stretched out his golden sceptre toward 
her, and said, “ Esther, what is thy petition ? 
- for shouldst thou ask half of my kingdom, I 
would give it thee.” Esther humbly entreated 
the king’s eompany at a banquet; and, if he 
pleased, to bring Haman. At that banquet she 
requested, that he would dine with her again the 
next day, with Haman also in his company. 

To this second banquet the king came, and Haman 
with him; Ahasuerus warmed with wine, re¬ 
peated his promises to her. Esther replied, 
“ If I have found favour in thy sight, O king, 
give me my own life, and the lives of my people. 
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for whom I implore thy clemency.” The king 
demanded, who had conspired against the lives 
of herself and her people ? She said, Haman. 
This enraged the king. Haman was seized, 
and execu;ed. See Haman. The king revok¬ 
ed his orders given to destroy the Jews: and 
permitted them to defend themselves against 
their enemies. 

The book of Esther has always been esteemed ca¬ 
nonical both by Jews and Christians: but the 
authority of those additions at the end of this 
book in the Latin editions, which are not in the 
Hebrew, has been disputed. The Greek copies 
are not uniform, and difier much from the He¬ 
brew ; the old Latin translations, extant before 
St. Jerom, differ both from the Hebrew and 
from the Greek. In the beginning of this book 
in Greek, [in our printed Greek eopies we find 
this at the end, which our author says is at the 
beginning of the book of Esther,] we read, that 
in the fourth year of Ptolemy , and Cleopatra , 
JDositheu8 accompanied by his son Ptolemy, car¬ 
ried the letter of Purim into Egypt, which was 
said to have been translated into Greek by Lysi- 
machus the son of Ptolemy. This Ptolemy is 
believed to be Ptolemy Philometor, who died 
a.m. 3861, long after Ptolemy Philadelphus, in 
whose reign the version of the xxx is supposed 
to have been made. This Lysimachus was prob¬ 
ably author of the additions in the Greek of 
Esther. 

The original author of this book, Clemens of Alex¬ 
andria, lib. i. Stromal, some Rabbins, and many 
commentators, suppose was Mordecai; and the 
book itself favours this opinion, wherein it is 
said, that Mordecai wrote the history of this 
event. Others think it was composed, and plac¬ 
ed in the canon, by Ezra, or by the great syna¬ 
gogue. The time of this history we fix in the 
reign of Darius, son of Hystaspes, whom we be¬ 
lieve to be Ahasuerus. See Ahasuerus, Ha¬ 
man, Mordecai. 

ETAM, a rook to which Samson retired. Judges 
xv. 8. 

ETAN, Aitham, or Ethan, in Judah. It appears 
by 2 Chron. xi. 6. that Etan lay between Beth¬ 
lehem and Tekoali. Josephus speaks of a place 
of pleasure called Hetlian, distant from Jerusa¬ 
lem five leagues, whither Solomon went fre¬ 
quently. From hence probably, Pilate some 
few years before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
brought water through aqueducts into the city, 
at great expense; in accomplishing which, he 
was forced to take a large compass around the 
mountains lying in the way, Joseph, de Bello, 
lib. iii. cap. 18. Travellers speak of fine water, 
and vast basins, in the neighbourhood of Beth- 
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Sennacherib's army; i. e. from Arabia. The 
topaz of Ethiopia, Job xxviii. 19. came from 
the Red Sea and the land of Cush, Arabia Felix. 
So did /crab king of Ethiopia, 2 Chron. xiv. 9. 
who marched against Asa king of Judah, with 
200,000 men and 300 chariots. Ilabakkuk, iii. 
7. speaks of the tents of the Ethiopians and 
Midianites, as under affliction when the Lord 
appeared at Sinai. 

King Ahasuerus, Esth. i. 1; viii. 9 ; xi. 1. reigned 
from the Indies to Ethiopia, i. t. to Abyssinia: 
for Herodotus says, this county paid tribute to 
Darius, son of Hystaspes. Nebuchadnezzar, 
Judith i. 9. sent ambassadors into Palestine, to 
the land of Gesem, and the frontiers of Ethio¬ 
pia : probably Ethiopia Proper, south of Egypt. 
Zephaniah, iii. 10. says, the Lord will be wor¬ 
shipped beyond the rivers of Ethiopia. And 
Isaiah, xviii. 1. says, Wo to the land shadowing 
with icings, beyond the rivers of Ethiopia. These 
rivers are the Nile, and its branches. This coun¬ 
try with regard to Judea, was beyond the Nile, 
which issues from Ethiopia, i. e. Abyssinia. 

Hezckinh sent ambassadors to the king of Egypt, 
desiring assistance, according to Isaiah, against 
Sennacherib: Zephaniah foretold, that the Egyp¬ 
tians would come and perform their adorations 
to the Lord. These prophets describe Egypt 
only as, the country beyond the rivers of Ethio¬ 
pia. So the Psalmist, lxviii. 31. prophesies, that 
Egypt and Ethiopia should come and pay their 
homage to the Lord. Isaiah, xx. 3. foretells the 
captivity of Egypt and of the land of Cush, or 
Ethiopia; either the eastern Ethiopia, in Arabia; 
or the western, west of the Red Sea, and south 
of Egypt. Isaiah, xi. 11. says, God will recall 
his dispersed people from Assyria, Egypt, Ethi¬ 
opia, and Pathros. Which may mean, either 
(Cush) Ethiopia Proper, or Cush on the Araxes. 
In chap, xliii. 3. the prophet says, the Lord had 
given Egypt, Ethiopia, and Seba, to ransom 
Israel; which may be explained of the Ethio¬ 
pians in Arabia, because they are joined with 
Seba, another people in Arabia Felix. So Isaiah, 
xlv. 1*. The labour of Egypt, and merchandise 
of Ethiopia, and of the Sabeans, men of stature, 
shall come over unto thee, they shall suiTender 
themselves to thee. 

Ethiopia Proper is described in the following pas¬ 
sages : J will make Egypt waste, from Migdol to 
8yene; w hich is Assouan, in the confines of 
Ethiopia, Ezek. xxix. 10. See the Hebrew. And 
Jeremiah, xiii. 23. Can the Ethiopian change his 
skin ? Psalm lxxiv. 13. Thou breakest the head 
of the dragon, of the leviathan, the crocodile, in 
pieces, and gavest him to be meat to the people of 


Ethiopia, This is interpreted in reference to 
the people of Tentyra in Upper Egypt, who ate 
the crocodile; whereas the Egyptians paid di¬ 
vine honours to that reptile. Jeremiah joins 
the Cushim with the Lybians. Daniel, xi. 43. 
mentions them together ; which can be natural¬ 
ly explained only of the Ethiopians and Abyssin- 
ians : also Ezekiel, xxx. 4, 5. Queen Candace’s 
eunuch was of the same country. In all these 
passages, it appears that Cush, comprehends not 
only Ethiopia, above Syene and the Cataracts, 
but likewise a part of Thebais or Upper Egypt. 

ETHNAN, nna, gift, recompense, sign, arrival of 
the Son; from nx eth, or ath, arrival, and yi 
nin, a son. 

ETHNARCH, governor if a country. 

ETHNARCH, the prince of some nation, depend¬ 
ing on a superior king. Archelaus son of Herod, 
was called Ethnarch of Judea by Augustas. 
Joseph. Antiq. lib. vii. cap. 13. 

ETHNI, 'met, »9*v), or Jlthanai, strong; from rvet 
eth otherwise, ass ; from pn'tt athon: otherwise, 
giver ; from nathan. 

ETHNI, or Athenai, a Levite, and musician under 
David, 1 Chron. vi. 41. 

EVANGELIST. One who publishes good news. 
They therefore who write, as well as they who 
preach, the gospel of Jesus Christ, are evange¬ 
lists ; and in general all who declare happy tid¬ 
ings. In Isaiah, xli. 27. the Lord says, he will 
give to Jerusalem one who bringeth good tid¬ 
ings—an evangelist. St. Philip the deacon, is 
called an evangelist. Acts xxi. 8. St. Paul 
speaks of the Evangelists, Ephes. iv. 11. and 
ranks them after apostles and prophets. He 
exhorts Timothy to perform the duty of an evan¬ 
gelist. In the beginning of Christianity, there 
were evangelists and preachers, who without 
being fixed to any church, preached wherever 
they were led by the Holy Spirit, Grot. Act. 
xxi. 8. We commonly call Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, the evangelists, because they 
were the writers of the four gospels, which bring 
glad tidings to all men. 

EVANGELIUM, ‘Hvxyyihiov, good news ; from i\> 
well, and dyythhw, 1 declare. 

EUBULUS, 'EvjSsAov, a Greek word, prudent, a 
good counsellor. 

EUBULUS, St. Paul’s disciple, 2 Tim. iv. 21. 
Honoured by the Greeks, February 28. 

EUCH ARIS, *'Eu££ipK, courteous, agreeable. 

EUCHARIST, a word particularly signifying the 
sacrament of the body and blood of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Called eucharist, because Jesus 
Christ in the institution of it, gave thanks to God. 
Eucharistia in Greek, signifies thanksgiving, and 
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answers to the Hebrew bartich, to bless, or ho- 
dah, to praise. 

EVE, run, living, or enlivening: in Greek, favj, 
life. 

EVE, the name of the first woman: Chava in 
Hebrew, is derived from the same root as chajim, 
life: because she was to be the mother of all 
living. God having created Adam, said, “ It is 
not good for man to be alone; let us make him 
an help-meet [§. help-mate] for him.” He there¬ 
fore made a woman, and brought her to Adam. 
Adam said, “ Behold now the bone of my bones, 
and flesh of my flesh, therefore shall she be call¬ 
ed Ischa, (man-ess: female man: womb-man, 
wo-man) because taken out of man. It is be¬ 
lieved she was created on the sixth day of the 
creation, after Adam had reviewed the animals. 

Adam and Eve were placed in Paradise, and God 
forbad them from touching one particular fruit. 
But the envious evil one, insidiously seduced 
Eve to eat of the forbidden fruit: Eve afterward 
seduced Adam. By thus transgressing the law 
of God they both became degraded; and were 
punished for it, by expulsion from Paradise, and 
by subjection to evil, natural and moral. God 
said to Eve, “ I will greatly multiply thy sorrow, 
and thy conception; in sorrow thou shalt bring 
forth children, and thy desire shall be to thy 
husband, and he shall rule over thee: but more¬ 
over, thy posterity shall overcome the evil one.” 
After being expelled from Paradise, Eve con¬ 
ceived and brought forth Cain, saying, "By God’s 
assistance I have got a man.” Or, I have got 
a child all over divine. She afterward had Abel 
and some daughters ; also, Seth: and, no doubt, 
many others. The year of Eve’s death is not 
known. It is presumed she died about the same 
time as Adam, cir. a.m. 930. 

The eastern people have paid some honours to 
Adam and Eve, as to saints. The Greeks com¬ 
memorate them, November 19. The Maronites 
likewise commemorate them in their liturgy. 
Epiplianius says, that the Gnostics composed a 
gospel of Eve, which contained a thousand ridic¬ 
ulous and immodest things. Other heretics said, 
that Eve had Cain and Abel, not by her hus¬ 
band, but by a monstrous intercourse with the 
devil. The Indian Brachmans believe, that the 
sin of the first man consisted in the carnal knowl¬ 
edge of Eve, whom the devil presented to him. 
See Fabrioius, Apocryph. V. Test. p. 101. 

The Mahometans pretend that Eve called her eldest 
son Abd-al-hareth, a gardener’s or husbandman’s 
son, or servant, because Adam was the first who 
cultivated the earth. They still reverence Eve’s 
vox. i. 52 


grotto, in mount Gerahem, three miles from 
Mecca. They believe that the tomb of this first 
of womankind is at Gidda on the Bed Sea. 

EUERGETES, 'Everyirv, a Greek word, liberal, 
benejicent. A sirnamc given to Ptolemy III. and 
IT- kings of Egypt. Vide Fragment, No. 202. 

EVI, ’in, ivlv alas ! from ’in aui: otherwise, my 
desire; from niN avail, desire, and' i, my. 

EVI, a prince of Midian, killed in war, Numb, 
xxxi. 8. a.m. 2553, ante a.d. 1447. 

EVILMERODACH, -prra-ViN, the 

fool of Merodach, or despising, the bitterness of 
the fool: otherwise, the fool grinds bitterly; from 
b’iN evil, afoot, and -no ntarar, bitterness, and nm 
dachah, to overturn; or from in due, to grind, 
to bruise. This is a Babylonish name, and it is 
difficult to give its true etymology from the 
Hebrew. 

EVILMERODACH, son and successor of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, king of Babylon. [He proved a 
profligate and vicious prince, and for that reason 
was called Evilmerodach, i. e. foolish Merodach: 
for his proper name was only Merodach.] He 
first governed the kingdom during the indispo¬ 
sition of his father. But after seven years, the 
old king having recovered his understanding, re- 
asccnded the throne, and Evilmerodach, as some 
believe, was imprisoned by him. In this con¬ 
finement Evilmerodach contracted an acquaint¬ 
ance and friendship with Jehoiakim king of Ju¬ 
dah, so that immediately after the king’s death 
Evilmerodach succeeding him, delivered Jehoia¬ 
kim out of prison, and placed him above all the 
other kings, who were captives at Babylon. 

The Hebrews, and after them St. Jerom, and sev¬ 
eral other interpreters, tell us, that Evilmero¬ 
dach, after the death of his father, observing 
that the chief men of the kingdom scrupled to 
acknowledge him, fearing lest Nebuchadnezzar 
should be still living; he,«to convince them that 
the king was certainly dead, ordered him to be 
taken out of his grave, and drawn through the 
streets exposed to public view. 

Evilmerodach reigned but one year, according to 
our chronology, and was immediately succeeded 
by his son Belshazzar. [According to Dr. Pri- 
deaux, he reigned two years, and was succeeded 
by Neriglissar his sister’s husband, who had been 
at the head of the conspiracy formed against 
him. Connect, p. 1. b. 1.] Josephus says, he 
was succeeded by Neriglissar, then by Laboro- 
soarcliod, and lastly by Belshazzar. The succes¬ 
sion of these princes is related in the same order 
by St. Jerom and others. 

EULJEUS, a river of Persia. See Uiai. 
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ELMENE8, 'Ewpujf, a Greek word, gracious and 

^ beneficent. 

EUMENES, king of Bithynia and Pergamus, 
1 Mace. viii. 8. Having joined the Romans in 
their war against Antiocbus the Great, he re¬ 
ceived in recompense the country of “ the Indians, 
Medes, and Lydiansas the text of the Mac¬ 
cabees reads; but it is very probable we should 
read, «the Ionians, Mysians, and Lydians.” 

EUNICE, 'Euviw, a Greek word,good victory, from 
£u, good, and v/xf, victory. 

EUNICE, mother of Timothy, 2 Tim. i. 5. A 
Jewess by birth, but married to a heathen, who 
was Timothy’s father. Eunice was not convert¬ 
ed to Christianity by St. Paul, but by some oth¬ 
er ; for that apostle found at Lystra, Eunice and 
Timothy already advanced in grace and virtue. 

EUNUCH, 'Euvsyoc, a bed-keeper; from the Greek 
Evvq, a bed, ana e%a>, I hold, I keep. 

EUNUCH, one who guards the bed; a person so 
called, because generally in the courts of eastern 
kings, the care of the beds and apartments be¬ 
longing to princes and princesses, is committed 
to them : but chiefly of the princesses, who live 
secluded. The Hebrew saris signifies a real 
eunuch, whether naturally born such, or render¬ 
ed such. But in Scripture this word often de¬ 
notes an officer belonging to a prince, attending 
his court, and employed in the interior of the 
palace : as a name of office and dignity. In the 
Persian and Turkish courts, the principal em¬ 
ployments are at this day possessed by real eu¬ 
nuchs. Heliodorus says, that the eunuchs who 
servedin the Persian courts, were the king’s eyes 
and ears; intimating the authority and the great 
confidence which those monarchs placed in them. 
Potiphar, Pharaoh’s eunuch, and Joseph’s mas¬ 
ter, had a wife and children, Gen. xxxix. 1, 7 ; 
xli. 45. Fide Fbagment, No. 94. Fide Ase- 
nath. • 

God forbad his people to make eunuchs, and to cut 
beasts; such a person shall not enter into the 
congregation of the Lord, Deut. xxiii. 1. Some 
think that God hereby forbids eunuehs to mar¬ 
ry with Israelites; others, that God forbids 
them to enter his temple ; others, that he ex¬ 
cludes them from the magistracy. But it is 
more credible, that God debars them simply the 
possession of some outward privileges belonging 
to the Israelites as people of the Lord. They 
were looked on in the commonwealth as dry and 
useless wood; and might say of themselves— Be- 
Iwld I am a dry tree. But notwithstanding, 
Thus saith the Lord unto the eunuchs that keep 
my sabbathsr—and take hold of my covenant, 
tven unto them will I give in mine house, and 


within my walls, a place and a name better than 
of sons and daughters. Isai. Ivi. 4. 

There were in the courts of the kings of Judah 
and Israel, officers called Sarisim, eunuchs, prob¬ 
ably these were real eunuchs, if they were slaves 
taken or bought from foreigners, but if they were 
Hebrews, the name of eunuch, expresses simply 
their office and dignity. Our Saviour, Matth. 
xix. 12. speaks of a sort of eunuchs, who have 
made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heav¬ 
en; i. e. who, on some religious motive, have re¬ 
nounced marriage, and carnal pleasures. Drigan, 
and some ancient heretics, construed our Sav¬ 
iour’s words literally, and pretended, that he 
advised men to make themselves eunuchs, in or¬ 
der to obtain the kingdom of heaven. Eusebius 
informs us, that this was done so commonly by 
tbe inhabitants of Syria and Osroene, in honour 
of the mother of the gods, Cybele, that king Ab- 
garus, in order to put a stop to this practice, 
was obliged to make a law, that they who were 
guilty of it, should have their hands cut off. 

EUNUCH, queen Candace’s. See Philip. 

EUODIAS, 'Evwch'rt, a Greek word, sweet scent, or 
that smdls well; from «u, good, and o£«v, having 
an odoriferous scent. 

EUODIAS, mentioned by St. Paul, Philip, iv. 2. 
Some Greek MSS. read Euodum, or Euodium, 
in the masculine: but the printed copies, and the 
generality of MSS. read it in the feminine, 
Guodiam. There is much probability, that Guo- 
dias and Syntiche were women of great virtue, 
who had assisted St. Paul in the gospel: and who 
having differed, St. Paul conjures them to be of 
the same mind. Others think Guodias was a 
woman, and Syntiohus a man. But Syntiche be¬ 
ing placed in the calendar July 22, among the 
female saints, it seems to have been the common 
opinion, that both were women. 

EUPATOR, v Eum*r|>o?, good father ; from tv, good, 
and TrctTtif, a father. 

ELPHRATTES, ms. In Hebrew, pherat, that 
makes fruitful, or grows; from ms par ah. 

EUPHRATES. A famous river, whose source is 
in the mountains of Armenia; it runs through 
the frontiers of Cappadocia, Syria, Arabia De- 
serta, Chaldea and Mesopotamia, and falls into 
the Persian gulf. At present it discharges itself 
into the sea in union with the Tigris; but former¬ 
ly it had a separate channel: in Pliny’s time, vis¬ 
ible traces remained of this old channel, Plin. lib. 
vi. cap. 27, & 28. Moses says, Gen. ii. 14. the Eu¬ 
phrates is the fourth river whose source was in 
Paradise. Scripture often calls it the great river, 
and assigns it for the eastern boundary of that 
land, which God promised to the Hebrews, Deut. 
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i. 7; Josh. i. 4. Authors inform us, that the 
Euphrates overflows in summer, like the Nile, 
■when the snow on the mountains of Armenia be¬ 
gins to melt. Ecclcsiasticus Xxiv. 36. seems to 
say the same. 

The source of the Euphrates, as well as of the 
Tigris, being in the mountains of Armenia, some 
of the ancients were of opinion, that these two 
rivers rose from one common spring. 

Quaqae caput rapid© tollit cum Tigride magnus 
Euphrates, quos non dirersis fontibus edit 
Persia- 

Lucan. Phahsal. lib. 5. 

And Boethius in his Consolation of Philosophy, 
lib. it. ear. 1. 


Tigris St Euphrates uno se fonte resolvant, 
Et mox abjunctis dissociuntur aquis. 


But at present these two famous rivers have their 
sources distant from one another. Pliny, lib. v. 
cap. 24. and Strabo, lib. xi. place the head of it 
in mount Abo, or Aba, in Armenia. 

The Arabians divide the Euphrates into the larger 
and the lesser; the larger rising in the Gordian 
mountains, discharges itself into the Tigris near 
Anbar and Pelongiah. The smaller, whose chan¬ 
nel is often wider than that of the larger, runs 
toward Chaldea, passes through Corofah, and 
falls into the Tigris, between Yassitli and Nahar- 
van, at Carna, u e. the Horn, because in reality 
it is the horn, or confluence of the great and 
little Euphrates. 

From the lesser, one passes into the larger Eu¬ 
phrates, through a canal dug by Trajan’s order. 
This is the Fossa Regia, or Basilius fluvius of the 
Greeks and Romans, hy the Syrians called Na- 
hermalca, through which the emperor Severus 
passed in his way to Ctesiphon on the Tigris, 
when he besieged this city. The violence of the 
Persian gulf causes a reflux of water thirty 
leagues above the mouth of the Euphrates. The 
Arabians are persuaded, that the waters of this 
river are very healthy, and have the virtue of 
curing diseases. 

EUPOLEMUS, 'Eu7roAc/uwf, a good combatant, a 
good, soldier: from lu, good, and TroAi/xoc, tear. 

EUPOLEMUS, son of John, an ambassador whom 
Judas Maccabeus sent to Rome, 1 Mace. viii. 17. 
A.M. 3S43. 


II. Eupolemus, and old author, cited in Josephus, 
Clemens of Alexandria, and Eusebius. We 
know not in what time he lived. He wrote con¬ 
cerning the kings of the Hebrews. 

EUTYCHUS, 'Ewru^of, happy, fortunate; from 
hmivij ?: iv,good, and fortune. 

EUTYCHUS, the name of a young maq, of Troas, 
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who sitting at a window, while the apostle 
Paul was preaching, slept, and fell from the third 
story into the street. St. Paul coming down, 
brought him back alive, Acts xx. 10. a.d. 57. 

EXCOMMUNICATION, an ecclesiastical penal¬ 
ty, whereby they who incur the guilt of any hein¬ 
ous sin, are separated from the communion of 
the ehureh, and deprived of spiritual advantages. 
There are two or three sorts of excommunica¬ 
tion. 1. The greater, whereby the person of¬ 
fending, is separated from the body of the faith¬ 
ful : thus St. Paul excommunicated the inces¬ 
tuous Corinthian, 1 Cor. v. 1—5. 2. The lesser, 
whereby the sinner is forbidden the sacraments. 
3. That which suspends him from the company 
of the faithful ; which seems to be hinted at, 
2 Thess. iii. 6. JVow we command you, brethren, 
that ye withdraw yourselves from every brother 
that watketli disorderly, and if any man obey 
not our word by this epistle, note that man, and 
have no company with him, that he may be asham¬ 
ed. St. Austin speaks in several places of this 
excommunication. We see the practice of it in 
the rule of St. Benedict. Theophylact says, that 
this separation from the company of the faith¬ 
ful was formerly esteemed a great punishment. 

The primitive church was very reserved in the use 
of excommunication : using it only for very se¬ 
rious and important reasons, and always with 
great concern. There is a distinction made be¬ 
tween excommunication which is medicinal , and 
that which is mortal. The first was used against 
penitents separated from the communion of the 
church, till they had manifested repentance; the 
second against heretics and impenitent sinners. 

The causes of excommunication may be error, sin, 
and disobedience. In the beginning, the spirit¬ 
ual sword was ijsed only in spiritual cases ; after¬ 
ward there was a necessity for restraining the 
attempts of wicked men against the persons aud 
estates of ecclesiastics, by censures and excom¬ 
munication, The customary manner of excom¬ 
municating in the primitive church was this : 
the faithful separated themselves from those, 
whose company the church bad prohibited, with¬ 
out obliging their superiors to proceed any far¬ 
ther. In process of time, afterward, the bishops 
used threatenings, anathemas, and sentences of 
excommunication; and at last, to make these 
ceremonies more frightful, they were attended 
with actions capable of infusing terror, such as 
lighting of wax candles, extinguishing them, 
throwing them on the ground, and trampling 
them under foot while they pronounced excom¬ 
munication, thundering also curses against the 
excommunicated, &c. 
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The principal effect of excommunication, is to sep¬ 
arate the excommunicated from the society of 
the faithful, from the privilege of being present 
in religious assemblies, from the eucharist, from 
attendance at the common prayers, the sacra¬ 
ments, and all those duties whereby Christians 
are linked in one and the same society and com¬ 
munion. An excommunicated person is, with 
regard to the faithful, as an heathen and a pub¬ 
lican, Matth. xviii. 7. But this excision from 
Christian communion does not deprive him of 
any duties which he has a right to claim, as a 
man, a citizen, a father, an husband, or a king, 
either by the law of nature and nations, or by 
the ch il law. And when the apostles enjoin men 
to have no conversation with the excommunicat¬ 
ed, not to eat w ith them, or not even to salute 
them, this is to be understood of offices of mere 
civility, (which a man is at liberty to pay or to 
withhold) and not of any natural obligations ; 
such as are founded on nature, humanity, and 
the law of nations, 1 Cor. v. 1,2, 3,4, 5; 2 Thess. 
iii. 6—14. 2 John, verse 10, li. 

As to excommunication among the Jews, we sec it 
practised in the time of Esdras and Nehcmiah, 
when they excommunicated those who would 
not dismiss the strange women whom they had 
married contrary to the law, &c. Ezra x. 8; Nell, 
xiii. 25—28 ; Joseph. Antiq. lib. xi. cap. 5. 

Our Saviour in the gospel speaking, to his apostles, 
foretold, that the Jews out of hatred to him 
would treat them ill, and excommunicate them. 
It is said, that among the Jews they generally 
whipt the excommunicated persons, before they 
expelled them out of their synagogues. Excom¬ 
munication was preceded by censure and admo¬ 
nition, at first privately ; if the guilty person did 
not amend, the house of judgment, the assembly 
of judges, declared to him with menaces, the 
necessity for his reformation. If he continued 
obstinate, on four sabbath-days successively, his 
name and the nature of his fault were proclaim¬ 
ed in order to bring him to shame. If he were 
incorrigible, he was excommunicated. Our Sav¬ 
iour seems to allude to this practice, where he 
commands us to tell our brother his fault be¬ 
tween him and us alone; then that we should 
take some witnesses with us in order to admon¬ 
ish him; and lastly, that we should inform the 
church against him. And if after this he does 
not return to his duty, that then we should look 
upon him as an heathen and a publican. Matth. 
xviii. 15, 16,17. 

It has been matter of surprise to some, that Jesus 
Christ, whose design was to build his church on 
the ruins of Judaism, and who evidently attacked 


the very foundations of the Jewish religious 
prejudices, was, notwithstanding, never excom¬ 
municated. Perhaps the Jews might look oil 
Christ and his followers as a new sect; and as 
it was not then a custom to excommunicate 
whole bodies, they might receive the same in¬ 
dulgence as the Sadducees, Essenes, Ilerodians, 
and Pharisees. Basnage, llist. Juifs, lib. vi. 
cap. 21. 

The sentence of excommunication among the Jews 
was conceived in these terms. Let such an one be 
in excommunication, or separation ; the judges, 
or the synagogue, or even private persons had a 
right to excommunicate; but regularly the house 
of judgment, or the court of justice, solemnly 
pronounced the sentence of excommunication. 
One particular person might excommunicate an¬ 
other, and he might likewise excommunicate 
himself; as they who bound themselves under a 
curse, neither to eat nor drink, till they had 
killed St. Paul, Acts xxiii. 12. Beasts were 
sometimes excommunicated ; and the Rabbins 
teach, that excommunication has its effect even 
on dogs. 

They who pronounced the sentence of excommu¬ 
nication, may take it off, and absolve him who 
had incurred it, provided he gives marks of re¬ 
pentance. lie who had been excommunicated, 
w hile present, must be present too when absolv¬ 
ed. Any one who had been excommunicated 
by a private person, might be absolved by a pub¬ 
lic judge, or by three men chosen for this pur¬ 
pose. He who had excommunicated himself, 
could not regularly absolve himself: ten persons 
chosen from among the people were necessary 
on this occasion. He who had been excommu¬ 
nicated in a dream, (as some fancied they might 
be) was to seek for ten men learned in the law 
and the Talmud, to give him absolution: or 
loosen him from his excommunication. Vide 
Anathema, Cherem. 

The heathen had likewise their excommunications 
of individuals for great crimes. 

EXODUS, from the Greek 'E|oJo?> going out. 

EXODUS, the second of the sacred books, in the 
Old Testament, is so called, because it contains 
the history of the departure of Israel out of 
Egypt, under Moses. It contains the birth of 
Moses, his education, and flight; the persecu¬ 
tions of the Hebrews by the kings of Egypt j the 
return of Moses; the plagues of Egypt; the de¬ 
parture of the Hebrews ; the passage of the Red 
Sea ; the giving of the law j the erection of the 
tabernacle ; and the celebration of the second 
passover. It contains the history of 145 years, 
from the death of Joseph, a.m. 2369, ante 
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a.d. 1635, to a.m. 2514, the end of the first 
year after the going out of Egypt. The He¬ 
brews call this book niw nbai Veele Schemoth, 
because it begins with these words ; JY 'ow these 
are the names, Ac. 

The Hebrews, according to our chronology, dwelt 
in Egypt only 215 years, from Jacob’s entrance, 
a.m. 2298, to their departure, a.m. 2513. Not¬ 
withstanding, we read, Exod. xii. 40. Jt'ow the 
sojourning of the children of Israel, who dwelt 
in Egypt, was four hundred and thirty years. 
M. Boivin the elder, who has been long employed 
in examining the chronology of Josephus and the 
ix$, pretends by the help of a passage from 
Manetho, apud Joseph, lib. i. contra Apion. to 
have settled the number of four hundred and 
thirty years mentioned by Moses. And on this 
Is founded the restitution in chronology, relat¬ 
ing, as we have said, to the children of Israel’s 
abode in Egypt. For the principle of which, vide 
Acs iv. [Some translations read, “ in Canaan, 
and in Egypt, i. e. taken together, 430 years.”] 

EXORCISTS. From the Greek exor- 

cisein, to conjure, to use the name of Clod, with 
design to expel devils,from places or bodies which 
they possess. We see from the first apologists 
of our religion, that the devils dreaded the exor¬ 
cisms of Christians, who exercised great power 
over those wicked spirits. 

The Jews had their exorcists, as Jesus Christ inti¬ 
mates in the gospel : If I by Beelzebub cast out 
devils, by whom do your children cast them out ? 
Josephus, Antiq. lib. viii. cap. 2. relates, that a 
Jew, named Eleazar, cured possessed persons by 
the help of a ring, in which a root was set, said 
by some to have been discovered by Solomon. 
The smell of this root put under the nose of the 
possessed person, made him fall on the ground ; 
and the exoreist conjured the devil, forbidding 
him to return into that body. He says in another 
place, that a particular root, called barad, which 
grows in Judea, has the virtue of casting out 
devils, when applied to the body of the pos¬ 
sessed. 

The apostles mention Jewish exorcists, who east 
out devils in the name of Christ. Master, we saw 
one testing out devils in thy name, and we for¬ 
bad i. nt, because he followeth not us: which 
practice these exorcists continued after our 
Saviour’s death: as appears from Acts xix. 14. 
Justin, Ireneus, Origen, and Tertullian speak of 
Jews, who boasted of a power to cast out devils, 
and sometimes really did so, by calling on the 
God of Abraham. 

EXPIATION. The Hebrews had several sorts 


of expiatory sacrifices ; for sius of ignorance ; 
for purifications from certain legal pollutions ; 
as of a woman after lying-in ; of a leper when 
cleansed of his leprosy, Ac. these were to offer 
sacrifices, in order to be purified; like as they, 
who, having touched something impure, had for¬ 
gotten or had neglected to purify themselves at 
the time, and in the manner, which the law pre¬ 
scribed. These expiatory sacrifices did not of 
themselves remit real faults committed against 
God, nor take away the guilt of sin ; they did 
no more than repair the legal and external fault, 
and secure the transgressor from the temporal 
penalty wherewith God, or the judges, punished 
those faults, when any one neglected to atone 
for them in the ways appointed by the law. 

The ceremonies observed when an Israelite offered 
a sacrifice for sin, see in Levit. iv. 27, 28, Ac. 

For a sin-offering they might offer a goat, or a 
ram, a lamb or a kid, or two pigeons ; or, the 
poor might offer meal. There were particular 
ceremonies, when the high-priest, or any prince 
of the people, or, all the people had fallen into 
trespasses. But in the main they were mostly 
the same. The flesh of beasts offered for expi¬ 
ation belonged exclusively to the priests. 

Expiatiojt, the great day of, was the tenth of 
Tizri, which answers to our September, O.S. 
The Hebrews call it Kippur or Chippur, pardon, 
or expiation, because the faults of the year were 
then expiated. The principal ceremonies were 
the following. The high-priest after he had 
w ashed, not only his hands and his feet, as usual 
at common sacrifices, but his whole body, dressed 
himself in plain linen like the other priests, 
wearing neither his purple robe, nor the ephod, 
nor the pectoral, because he was to expiate his 
own sins, together with those of the people. He 
first offered a bullock and a ram for his own sins, 
and those of the priests : putting his hands on 
the heads of these victims, he confessed his own 
sins, and the sins of his house. Afterward, he 
received from the princes of the people two 
goats for a sin-offering, and a ram for a burnt 
offering, to be offered in the name of the whole 
nation. 

The lot determined, which of the two goats should 
be sacrificed, and which set at liberty. After 
this, the high-priest put some of the sacred fire 
of the altar of burnt offerings into a censer, threw 
incense upon it, and entered with it, thus smok¬ 
ing, into the sanctuary : after he had perfumed 
the sanctuary with this incense, he came out, 
took some of the blood of the young bullock he 
had sacrificed, carried that also into the sane- 
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inan , anil dipping his fingers in it, sprinkled it 
seven times between the ark and the veil, which 
separated the Holy from the sanctuary, or Most 
Holy. Then he came out a second time, and 
beside the altar of burnt-offerings killed the goat, 
which the lot had determined to be sacrificed. 
The blood of this goat he carried into the most 
holy sanctuary, and sprinkled it seven times be¬ 
tween the ark and the veil, which separated the 
holy from the sanctuary : from thence he return¬ 
ed into the court of the tabernacle, and sprinkled 
both sides of it with the blood of the goat; dur¬ 
ing all this, none of the priests, or people, were 
admitted into the tabernacle, or into the court; 
after this, the high-priest came to the altar of 
burnt-olfcriugs, wetted the four horns of it with 
the blood of the goat, and young bullock, and 
sprinkled it seven times with the same blood. 

The sanctuary, the court, and the altar being thus 
purified, the high-priest directed the goat which 
was set at liberty by the lot, to be brought to 
him. He put his hand on the goat’s head, con¬ 
fessed his own sins, and the sins of the people, 
and then delivered the goat to a person appoint¬ 
ed, who was to carry it into some desert place, 
and let it loose, or, as others say, throw it 
down some precipice. See Azazel. This being 
over, the high-priest washed himself all over in 
the tabernacle, and putting on other clothes, 
(some say his pontifical dress, t. e. his robe of 
purple, the epbod, and the pectoral,) he sacri¬ 
ficed two rams for a burnt-oflering, one for him¬ 
self, the other for the people. 

The great day of expiation was a principal solem¬ 
nity of the Hebrews: a day of rest, and strict fast¬ 
ing ; they confessed themselves ten times on this 
dny, reckoning from the eve before supper, in 
memory of I lie liigli-priest’s pronouncing the 
name of God ten times in this solemnity. For 
the manner of their confession, see Confession. 

On this day they arc reconciled with each other; 
he who has offended his neighbour goes to him 
the night before, and asks his pardon; if he, 
who has been offended, will not forgive him, 
the former takes three persons with him, comes 
to him. and again asks forgiveness two or three 
times : if the other persists obstinately in refus¬ 
ing it, he takes ten men, [Maimonides requires 
but three on the second day, as well as on the 
first; after which, he who refuses to be recon¬ 
ciled, incut's the guilt of sin. Tract, de Pteniten- 
tia, cap. ii. p. 32.] with whom he comes once 
more to him, and in their presence desires him 
to forgive ; if he still refuse, he who has taken 
ail these steps, is judged to be absolved, and 
firmly believes, that he has obtained forgiveness 
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from God. If the person offended is dead, he 
who desires reconciliation, goes to the place 
where he is buried, with ten persons in his com¬ 
pany, and says before them all, I have sinned 
against the God of Israel, and against such an 
one, who is here interred. 

Buxtorf says, that they prepare themselves for this 
solemn day early in the month Tizri, which is 
the first of the civil year ; that during all the 
ten days which precede it, they fast, and perform 
acts of penance, and pray to God to avert those 
evils which they have deserved. They rise early 
in the morning, confess themselves three times 
a day, prosecute no causes, and excommunicate 
no one. On the ninth day, which is that before 
the day of expiation, a Jew takes a white cock, 
if he can procure any of this colour; if not, 
of some other colour, but not red, he repeats 
some prayers, and striking his head three times 
with the cock’s head, he says at each blow, 
“This cock shall be for my redemption, shall 
suffer the death which I merited, shall be my 
reconciliation, shall die for me, and I shall go 
into a life of bliss and immortality with all Is¬ 
rael.” After this, he cuts its throat, embowels, 
dresses, and eats it. lieo of Modena says. 
Ceremonies of the Jews, part iii. cap. 6. that 
this custom was practised formerly in Italy and 
in the Levant, but was suppressed there, as be¬ 
ing a piece of superstition without any founda¬ 
tion, Buxtorf. Synagog. Jud. cap. 20. 

Many Jews spend the night which precedes the 
great day of expiation, in the synagogue, and 
employ themselves in prayer and penitential ex¬ 
ercises. They put on mourning, dress themselves 
in white, or black. Some clothe themselves in 
that habit wherein they desire to be buried. 
They go barefoot, and visit the synagogue very 
early. There they go to prayers four times, 
solemnly, in the morning, at noon, in the after¬ 
noon, and evening. 

The following are particular ceremonies, and Rab¬ 
binical explanations, of what is practised among 
the Jews. It was the custom formerly for the 
high-priest to separate from his wife seven days 
before this festival, lest he should contract some 
pollution. Rabbi Judah maintained, thht if the 
high-priest’s wife died in these seven days, he 
should immediately marry again, that the law 
might be complied with, which appointed him 
to make atonement for himself and for his wife ; 
or, according to the text, for himself and his 
house : but this determination was not approved 
by the sages. 

The evening before the day of expiation, some of 
the elders were presented to the high-priest, who 
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read before him, and exhorted him to read, in 
order to discover whether he had learned to read , 
or whether he had not forgot it. But this pre¬ 
caution was necessary only, under the second 
temple, when the high priesthood was sold: often 
to persons unlit for the office. These elders like¬ 
wise prevented him from over eating on that 
night, lest he should fall asleep. After this he 
was conducted into the chamber of Abtinez, 
where he was obliged to swear, that he would 
not change the ancient rites in any particular. 
It is believed, that this precaution proceeded 
from the inclination of the Sadducees, that the 
high-priest should scatter the perfume before his 
entrance into the Holy, which was contrary to 
tradition. We know that Hircanus and Ananus 
both high-priests, were Sadducees, and this oath 
was necessary for people of their stamp. As it 
seemed injurious to the high-priest, he wept when 
he took it, the priests too wept at the considera¬ 
tion of their being obliged to administer it to him. 
This also, therefore, was under the second tem¬ 
ple. [Abtinez formerly presided over those who 
prepared the perfume, and gave his name to this 
apartment, which was bujlt over the water-gate.] 
The night was spent in explaining the law, or in 
reading passages of Job, Esdras, or Daniel. If 
the priest was not learned enough to be always 
discoursing, he had young people with him who 
played on the flute, or pushed him, in order to 
awake him, when he fell asleep, and who con¬ 
tinued this exercise till the hour of sacrifice. In 
the morning they prided themselves in cleaning 
the altar, and carrying away the ashes. The very 
great haste which the priest made thither, often 
occasioned accidents; for while they were push¬ 
ing one another on the steps, it might happen, 
that some fell down and hurt themselves; which 
made it necessary to divide the offices. There 
were generally nine priests appointed for the 
morning sacrifice, and eleven for the evening; 
but in great solemnities, such as that of the Ex¬ 
piation, ten were ordered for the morning, and 
twelve for the evening. The Levitcs were like¬ 
wise chosen, to dress and make ready the vic¬ 
tims, twenty-four to a calf, and to each was as¬ 
signed a part of the beast, to skin or to pre¬ 
pare. 

Every priest, before he began his offices, washed 
himself. The Rabbins say, the high-priest wash¬ 
ed himself five times, because he changed his 
habit five times; and as often as he changed his 
habit it was necessary for him to wash himself. 
These habits were of linen; those used in the 
morning were of linen of Pelusium, and those 
worn in the evening of Indian linen, and cost 
eight drachms. 


Anciently the lots which were drawn for the ’scape¬ 
goat were of wood, but the son of Gamaa made 
them of gold. King Monobasus appointed all 
the handles of the vessels used in the temple on 
the day of expiation, to be of gold. 

The high-priest carried into the sanctuary a censer 
of gold, filled with perfumes, and begged of God, 
that the air might be of a wholesome tempera¬ 
ture, that the sceptre might not be taken out of 
the hands of Judah that year, that there might 
be no famine in Israel, and that the prayers of 
travellers or strangers (i. e. wishing evil on the 
nation) might not be heard; his prayer was 
short, lest the people should be alarmed if he 
continued too long in the sanctuary; for they 
were persuaded that there was always danger in 
going into that place, which God filled with his 
presence. The liigh-priest came out of it re¬ 
tiring backward, with his eyes directed always to¬ 
ward the ark; [or toward the foundation-stone, 
which the Rabbins suppose to have been placed 
in the middle of the sanctuary, under the sec¬ 
ond temple.] After this he sacrificed a goat, 
whose throat was cut in the manner already re¬ 
lated. 

The Azazel, or ’scape-goat, was conducted to the 
precipice by laymen as well as priests. Tliere^ 
was a way, or causey, prepared purposely on this x 
occasion, and tents placed, or ten relays, from 
Jerusalem to where he was to be thrown down; 
this was a precipice so abounding with rocks, 
that before the goat was fallen half way, he was 
all beat to pieces. To give the speediest notice 
of this execution to the people, who waited for 
the news of it in the temple with uneasiness, 
there were signals raised at proper distances. It 
is affirmed likewise, that at the same instant the 
scarlet riband, which was fastened to the temple 
gate, immediately changed colour, and became 
white, as a mark that God had accepted the sac¬ 
rifice, and that the sins of the people were for¬ 
given. They add, that this miracle ceased forty 
years before the destruction of the second temple. 

[ i.e . about the time of Jesus Christ’s death.] 

When the ceremony was over, the liigh-priest read 
the law, gave the blessing to the people, changed 
his dress, and made a great entertaiument for 
joy of his coming unhurt out of the sanctuary. 
The people fasted very punctually during all this 
holy day, to which they attributed great effects; 
for, according to the Jews, repentance, though 
accompanied with a resolution of living well, does 
but suspend sins, whereas the feast of expiation 
abolishes them entirely, and they tv ho die before 
this day expiate them by their death. This is 
what we learn from the Rabbins, concerning (be 
feast of expiation. 
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The modern Jews solemnize this feast as follows; 
tkev prepare themselves by prayer the day be¬ 
fore, and by the sacrifice of a eock; they go to 
the place where they bury the dead, and beg of 
Clod to forgive sinners in regard to the memory 
of the saints there interred: they plunge into 
water, that the ablution of their sins, thus made, 
may he entire. They prepare wax candles against 
the next day; every one carries his own to the 
synagogue; the most devout have two, one for 
the body, the other for the soul, by which names 
they respectively call them. 

in the evening when the feast begins, they go to 
the synagogue ; there each lights his taper, and 
all sing aloud. The women also light up candles 
in their houses, from the brightness whereof, 
and the consistency of the tallow or wax, they 
form presages. If their light be elear and bright, 
they conclude that their sins are remitted; if it 
he dim, they arc disturbed at it; but if the wax 
or tallow run, they dread the effects of God’s 
anger. 

The next day, early in the morning, they go to the 
synagogue: the whole day is spent in strict fast¬ 
ing, without exception of age or sex ; they suf¬ 
fer no one to cat, unless children under twelve 
years of age. They read a long prayer, wherein 
they declare, that all the oaths and promises 
which have been unperformed throughout the 
whole year, arc made void, because the atone¬ 
ment is made for sin. They continue tlieir 
prayers all day, and sometimes all the following 
night. At the conclusion of the festival, the 
Rabbi gives the blessing to the people with his 
hands lifted up ; and the people out of respect 
to the priest’s hand, or rather to the majesty of 
God w horn he represents, put their hands before 
their eyes, and cover their faces. They sound 
a horn in memory of the jubilee, and believe 
that God causes his voice to be heard, declaring 
his forgiveness of sins, and that every one may 
return home in this confidence. Whereupon 
they return home, put on clean white clothes, 
and break their fast. 

They believe, that Adam repented and began his 
penance on the day of solemn expiation; that on 
this day Abraham was circumcised; and that 
Isaac was bound in order to be sacrificed; for 
which reason they pray God to forgive them, 
because of Isaac’s binding: also, that on this 
day Moses descended from mount Sinai with the 
new tables of the law. Some change their name, 
as an indication of their inward change, and that 
they may address themselves to God, saying, J 
am another person, it is not 1 who have commit¬ 
ted this sin. Maimon, de Poenitent. cap. 10. p. 99. 
EYE, a part of the face well known. The He- 
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brews call fountains, eyes ; and give the same 
name to colours. And the eye, or colour of the 
manna was as the eye, or colour of bdellium, 
Numb. xi. 7. By an evil eye is meant, envy, 
jealousy, grudging, ill-judged parsimony. To lay 
their eyes on any one, to regard him and his in¬ 
terests. To find grace in any one’s eyes, Ruth 
ii. 10. to win his friendship and good graces. The 
eyes of servants look unto the hunds of their mas¬ 
ters, Psalm exxiii. 2. to observe their least mo¬ 
tions, and obey the least signal. Vide Fhag- 
ment, No. 29. Their eyes tvere opened, Gen. iii. 
7. they began to comprehend in a new manner. 
The wise man’s eyes are in his head, Eccles. ii. 14. 
he does not act by chance. The eye of the soul, 
in a moral sense, the intention, the desire. 

God threatens to set his eyes on the Israelites for 
evil, and not for good, Amos ix. 4. Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar rceommends to Nebuzaradan that he 
would set his eyes on Jeremiah, xxxix. 12 ; 
xl. 4. and permit him to go where he pleased. 
Sometimes expressions of this kind are taken in 
a quite opposite sense, Behold the eyes of the Lord 
are on the sinful kingdom, and I will destroy it, 
Amos ix. 8. 

To be eyes to the blind, or to serve them instead of 
eyes, is sufficiently intelligible. Job xxix. 15. 
The Persians called those officers of the crown, 
who had the care of the king’s interests, and the 
management of his finances, the king’s eyes. Vide 
Elnicii. 

I have made a covenant with my eyes, not even to 
look upon a maid: a very expressive way of 
speaking, whose force would be impaired by any 
explanation, Job xxxi. 1. 

Eye-service is peculiar to slaves, who are governed 
by fear only, Eph. vi. 6; Coloss. iii. 22. 

The lust of the eyes, or the desire of the eyes, com¬ 
prehends every thing that curiosity, vanity, &e. 
seek after: every thing that the eyes can present 
to men given up to their passions, 1 John, ii. 16. 

Cast ye away every man the abomination of his eyes, 
Ezek. xx. 7, 8. Let not the idols of the Egyp¬ 
tians seduce your eyes. 

The height or elevation of the eyes, Eccles. ii. 10. 
is taken for pride, Eeclus. xxiii. 5. 

St. Paul says, Gal. iv. 15. that the Galatians would 
willingly have plucked out their eyes for him; ex¬ 
pressing the exaggeration of their zeal, affeetion, 
and devotion to him. In a contrary sense, the 
Israelites said to Moses, Wilt thou put out the 
eyes of these men ? Numb. xvi. 14. 

The Hebrews call the apple of the eye, the black 
daughter of the eye. Let not the apple of thine 
eye cease weeping. Lament, ii. 18. To keep any 
thing as the apple of the eye, to preserve it with 
particular care. He that toucheth you, toucheth 
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' the apple of mine eye. Dent, xxxii. 10. injures 
me in the tenderest part. 

[The eye, and its actions arc occasionally transfer¬ 
red to God—“ the eyes of the Lord run to and fro 
the whole earth,” Zach. iv. 10 ; 2 Chron. xvi. 
9 ; Psalm xi. 4. “ The eyes of the Lord are in 
every place, beholding the evil and the good,” 
Prov. xv. 3. “The Lord looked down from 
heaven,” &c. 

Is not the eye used symbolically ? Zach. iii. 9. 
“ Therefore, behold the stone—precious stone— 
ring-stone— signet —.which I will give to the 
face of Joshua”— it shall be “ one stone, having 
seven eyes ” engraved upon it—“ behold, I will 
engrave the engraving thereof”—!, e. as a symbol 
of penetration, and activity.—of close inspection, 
and accuracy, in the management of business : 
this shall be the device upon his seal of office,— 
such shall be his character, &c. 

We read, Matth. vi. 22. “ the light, or lamp, of 
the body, is the eye—if therefore thine eye be 
single—simple—clear (#Va»?) thine whole body 
shall be full of light: but if thine eye be evil- 
distempered—diseased—thine whole body shall 
be darkened.” The direct allusion may hold to 
a lanthorn, or lamp, (Xv^vo?) if the glass of it be 
clear, the light within will shine through it, 
with a sprightly lustre: but if the glass be 
soiled—dirty—foul—very little light will pass 
through it. (If they had not glass lanthorns, 
such as we use, they had others in the Past made 
of thin linen, &e. which were very liable to re¬ 
ceive spots, stains, and foulnesses, which imped¬ 
ed the passage of the rays of light from the 
luminary within) so, in the natural eye, if the 
cornea be single, and the humours clear, the 
sight will be correct; but if there he a film over 
the cornea, or a cataract—or a skin between 
any of the humours, the rays of light, will nev¬ 
er make any impression on the internal seat of 
sight, the retina. By analogy, therefore, if the 
mental eye, the judgment, be honest, virtuous, 
sincere, well meaning, pious, it may be consid¬ 
ered as enlightening, and directing the whole 
of a person's actions; but if it be perverse, 
malign, biassed by undue prejudices, or drawn 
aside by improper views—it darkens the under¬ 
standing, perverts the conduct of the party, and 
suffers him to be misled by his unwise and his 
unruly passions, as Saul was toward David. 
Vide 1 Sam. xviii. 19. in Heb. 

Is there not also an allusion to distempers of the 
eye, in Matth. vii. 3 ? “ Why behoidest thou the 
mote—the little black speck, which is in thy 
brother’s eye—but considerest not the beam—. 
the almost cataract-like film—which is in thine 
vox. i. 53 
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own eye ?” r Jfhe word yaflK, say some, signifies 
a little splinter of wood; others say, a little seed: 

1 conjecture that it may refer to a small Jilin, the 
size of a seed—(the writer of this has had such 
a one floating in his eye many years: it is most 
sensible when looking against a bright cloud. 
The disease is known among medical writers.) 
The word Aoxa?, signifies a beam, or rafter, and 
no doubt may be used parabolically —but, Query, 
whether it might not import a real disorder of 
the eye, so called from its closure, fitting in to 
the eye, as beams or rafters are fitted into each 
other in buildings ? (This sense is independent 
of any parable used among the Jews, referring 
to a beam, or large piece of wood, being in the 
eye.) q. d. “ Why behoidest thou with affected 
superiority and keenness of observation, the little 
seed-like film which floats in thy brother’s eye, 
but art insensible of the closed up state of thine 
own eye.” Perhaps this would be well expressed 
by our English phrase—a w all-eye, i. e. one 
blind; nearly, or altogether dark; but not extract¬ 
ed, or absolutely disfigured, so as to be shocking 
to beholders. Might the Jews have a similar 
expression—a beam eye,—or, a timber eye i] 

[EYELIDS. As it is not customary among us, 
for women to paint their eyelids particularly, 
we do not usually perceive the full import of the 
expressions in S. S. referring to this custom, 
which appears to be of very great antiquity, and 
which is still maintained in the east. So we read, 

2 Kings, ix. 30. « Jezebel painted her face,” 
rather, put her eyes in paint, more eorrectiy, 
she painted the internal part of her eyelids, by 
drawing between them a silver wire previously 
wetted and dipped in the powder of phuo—(this 
is a rich lead ore) which adhering to the eyelids, 
formed a streak of black upon them, thereby ap¬ 
parently, enlarging the eyes, and rendering their 
effect mere powerful, invigorating their vivaci¬ 
ty. This action is strongly referred to, Jcr. ix. 
30. in our translation, “ though thou rendest 
thine eye with painting,” or, though thou cause 
thine eyelids to seem to be starting out of thine 
head, through the strength of the black paint, 
which is applied to them, yet shall that decora¬ 
tion be in vain. 

The powerful eifect of this supposedly ehay»»q » 
addition, is alluded to by the sagacious precep¬ 
tor, Prov. vi. 25. « Lust not after her beauty (of 
the strange woman) in thine heart: neither let 
her captivate thee with her eyelids,” t‘. e. which 
she has rendered so large and brilliant by the 
assistance of art, as to enchant beholders. Ski, 
Ezekiel xxiii. 40. “ for whom hast thou washed 
thyself, and hast coloured —painted—thine eyes— 
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(eyelids, rather)—and hast ornamented thyself 
with ornaments ?”] 

EZBAI, "am, my hyssop ; from 2HN azob, and • i, 
or oi, my. 

EZBAI, father of Naarai, a brave officer in Da¬ 
vid’s army, i Citron, xi. 37. 

EZBON, |uyx, d<rt(id>v, who is eager to hear; from 
sin utz, to be earnest, and nra binuli, to hear : 
otherwise, he that hastes to build; from m 2 ba- 
nah. 

EZBON, son of Bela, and grandson of Benjamin, 
1 Chron. vii. 7. 

EZBON, pm, precipitation, or haste of the son ; 
from xx uls, eager, in haste, and ja ben, a son : 
or he that builds, or understands. 

EZBON, son of Gad, probably he founded or re¬ 
paired the city of Heshbon, or Esebon. Gen. 
xlvi. 16. 

EZEKIEL, Sxpin', the strength of God, or support¬ 
ed of God, or God is my strength ; from pm cha- 
zak, strength, force, and bx el, God. 

EZEKIEL, son of Buzi, a prophet of the sacerdo¬ 
tal race; carried captive to Babylon by Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, with Jehoiachin king of Judah, 
a.m. 3405, ante a.d. 599. It does not appear 
that he had prophesied before his coming into 
Mesopotamia. 

He began his ministryln the thirtieth year of his 
age, according to the general account, or rather 
in the thirtieth year after the covenant was re¬ 
newed with God in the reign of Josiah ; Ezek. 
i. 1. which answers to the fifth year of Ezekiel’s 
captivity, a.m. 3409, and he prophesied twenty 
years, to a.m. 3430, which was the fourteenth 
year after the taking of Jerusalem. 

When Ezekiel was among the captives on the river 
Chebar, the Lord appeared to him in a vision, on 
a throne, or kind of chariot, borne by four 
cherubim, supported upon four wheels. There 
seemed to be presented to him a roll of a book, 
and he seemed to eat it. The Lord directed his 
- word to him, and appointed him the watchman 
of his people; commanded him to shut himself 
up in his house, and foretold, that be should be 
seized, and bound with chains as a mad man, 
which happened accordingly. 

While thus confined, God commanded him to de¬ 
lineate on a brick, or piece of soft earth, the 
city of Jerusalem, besieged, and surrounded with 
ramparts; to put a waJU of iron between him 
'and the city ; and to continue 390 days Iyin§ on 
his leftside, to signify the iniquity of the king¬ 
dom of Israel, and 40 days on his right side, to 
signify the iniquities of Judah. These 430 
days denoted the siege of Jerusalem by Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, its duration, and the length of the 


captivity of the ten tribes, which was to last 3i)fr 
years : and that of Judah, forty years; begin¬ 
ning at the last sackage of Jerusalem, intlie 
reign of Zedekiah, or, rather, in the fourth year 
after this siege, when Nabuzaradan carried away 
the remains of the Jews to Babylon, a.m. 3420, 
and ending at the death of Belshazzar, a.d. 
3466, according to Usher; or reckoning from 
the taking of Jerusalem, in 3416 to 3457, which 
according to our computation is the first year of 
Cyrus’ reign at Babylon. 

God afterward commanded him to take wheat, 
barley, beans, lentiles, millet, and fitches, and 
with these to make as many loaves as he was to 
continue days lying upon his side, and to bake 
them with human excrements. Vide Fragment, 
No. 106. Ezekiel expressing his reluctance to 
this, God permitted him to substitute cow-dung, 
signifying hereby, that in Jerusalem the Israel¬ 
ites should be reduced, during the siege, to the 
necessity of eating unclean bread, and in small 
quantity, and in continual terrors. After this 
he was to cut off his hair, to divide it into three 
parts ; to burn one, to cut another to pieces 
with a sword, and scatter the rest in the wind ; 
typifying the fate of the inhabitants of Jerusa¬ 
lem. 

The year following Ezekiel was transported in 
spirit to Jerusalem, and shewn by God the abom¬ 
inations and idolatries committed by the Jews 
there; God commanded an angel to mark, as a 
pledge of security, the penitents in Jerusalem, 
and other angels to slay those not marked. 

Five years before the last siege of Jerusalem, the 
Lord directed Ezekiel, to prepare for escape, as 
it were from enemies, by stealth j in like man¬ 
ner as Zedekiah should do. He adds a strong 
invective against false prophets and false proph¬ 
etesses, and against those seduced by them. 

During these predictions in Mesopotamia, Zede¬ 
kiah king of Judah combined with Egypt, Edom, 
and neighbouring princes, to rebel against Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar king of Babylon. That prince 
marched against Jerusalem, and besieged it, a.m. 
3414, on the same day Ezekiel, who was in Mes¬ 
opotamia, two hundred leagues from Jerusalem, 
declared this event to the Jews, who were his 
companions in eaptivity; and represented to 
them the future ruin of Jerusalem. At the 
same time the prophet’s wife dying, God forbad 
him to mourn for her. The people asking the 
prophet what was meant by these figurative ac¬ 
tions; he answered, that God was going to de- 

f irive them of their temple, city, countiy, and 
riends, and that they should not have even the 
sad consolation of mourning for them. 
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During the siege of Jerusalem, Ezekiel prophesied 
against Egypt and Tyre. He was not informed, 
that Jerusalem was taken, till the fifth day of 
the tenth month, i.M. Stir, about six months 
after that event, from whence we may judge, 
that the prophet was at that time in some retir¬ 
ed corner of the province, remote from Babylon, 
where this news without doubt was brought very 
soon. In the evening of that day, the Lord open¬ 
ed the prophet’s month, to foretell, that the re¬ 
mains of the people would likewise be dispersed: 
as it happened four years after. At the same 
time, probably, he foretold the calamities of the 
ZMssksa, Tyrians, Edomites, and Ammonites, 
whieh happened five years after the destruction 
of Jerusalem. 

The siege of Tyre, and Nebuchadnezzar's war 
against Egypt, are, next to the affairs of the 
Jews, what is most remarkable in Ezekiel. After 
these melancholy visions, God shewed him more 
comfortable objects, the return from the captiv¬ 
ity. the rebniMsg of the temple and city, the 
restitution of the kingdom of Judah and Israel, 
Ac. chap, xxxvi. xxxviL xxxriii. &e- 

8t. Jerom is of opinion, that as Jeremiah prophe¬ 
sied at Jerusalem, at the same time as Ezekiel did 
beyond the Euphrates, the prophecies of Ezek¬ 
iel were sent to Jerusalem, and those of Jere¬ 
miah were sent into Mesopotamia, to comfort 
and encourage the captive Jews. It is said, Enek- 
iel was put to death by the prinee of his people, 
because he exhorted him to leave idolatry; Epi- 
phan. de Tita Prophet, but we cannot well tell 
w ho this prinee could be. It is affirmed, that 
his body was laid in the same eave wherein She in 
and Arphaxad were deposited, on the banks of 
the Euphrates. Benjamin of Tudela says, that 
his tomb is behind the synagogue, between the 
Euphrates and the Chebar; in a very fine vault 
built by king Jehoiaehiu; that the Jews keep a 
lamp always burning there, and boast, that they 
possess the prophet’s book of prophecies, written 
with his own hand, whieh they read every year 
on the great day of expiation. 

Josephus, Antiq. lib. x. cap. 6. says, that Ezekiel 
left two hooks concerning the captivity of Baby¬ 
lon. He says, Antiq. lib. x. eap. 10. that tills 
prophet having foretold the ruin of the temple, 
and that Zedekiah should not see Babylon, this 
writing was sent to Jerusalem; circumstances, 
w liieh we do not read in Ezekiel: but which 
seem to favour the opinion of Jerom. Athanasius 
believed, that one of the two books of Ezekiel 
was lost. Spinoza thinks, that .what we have of 
this prophet is a fragment only. But we see no 
proof of all this, nor do we know what authority 
Josephus had for his assertion. 
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The writings of this prophet have been always ac¬ 
knowledged canonical; nor was it ever disputed 
that he was their author. Nevertheless, the 
Jews say, the Sanhedrim deliberated a long time 
whether bis book should form part of the eanoo. 
The great obscurity of his prophecy in the be¬ 
ginning and end, was objected; also, what he 
says, chap, xviii. 2—20. that the son should not 
bear the iniquity of his father; whieh is contra¬ 
ry to Moses, who says, that the Lord visiteth the 
sins of the fathers on the children to the third 
and fourth generation. 

The orthodoxy of Ezekiel from this expression be¬ 
came suspeeted, and the Sanhedrim had it under 
consideration to deprive Mm of his prophetic 
character, because he taught things contrary to 
the law of Moses, which is the rule of foith to 
the Jews. But this difficulty was removed by 
Ananias. See Huet. Demonstr. Evang. Prop. it. 
De Prophetia EzecMelis. And as to the partic¬ 
ular objection here alleged, the reader, if he 
pleases, may eonsult the commentators. 

Another reason for their thus deliberating about 
the suppression of his works, was, their obscur¬ 
ity, and principally the vision of the mysterious 
ehariot in the first ehapter. 

Clemens of Alexandria says, that some believed 
Nazaratns the Assyrian, Pythagoras’ preceptor, 
to be Ezekiel. But for.Ms part, he does not be¬ 
lieve that Pythagoras ever saw Ezekiel. That 
philosopher lived long after our prophet. Epi- 
phauius and Dorotheus relate several fabulous 
things in the life of Ezekiel. The time and 
manner of his death are very uncertain. The 
Jews did not permit any to read this prophet, 
at least the beginning of his book, till they were 
thirty years of age. 

They speak of this prophet in a very contemptible 
manner. They say he was Jeremiah's boy, purr, 
servant; that he was the object of raillery and 
ridicule to Ms people; for whieh reason he was 
called the son of Bud, i. e. the son of contempt, 
or of the despised. 

Ezekiel, we know, speaks of a resurrection, ehap. 
xxxviii. l. and that having been conducted into 
a field full of bones, the Spirit of God indueed 
him to prophesy to these bones, which gradual¬ 
ly were re-assembled and revived. It has been 
disputed, whether this event were real, or fig¬ 
urative : many of the Rabbins have been of opin¬ 
ion, that the thing did literally happen ; but the 
generality of commentators believe, that it pass¬ 
ed in vision only. 

The Mahometans report tMs transaction in the 
following manner. D’Herbelot. Bibl. Orient. 
Khazkhil. The little town of Davardan, whieh 
is dependant on the eity of Yassith, having been 
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attacked with the plague, many of the inhabit* 
ante forsook their habitations, and preserved 
their lives. Another year the plague broke out 
afresh, and all the inhabitants left it with their 
flocks. As they were got into a large valley, 
two angels appeared at the two extremities of 
it, and declared to them from God, that they 
would die very suddenly; accordingly they all 
did so, together with their cattle. The inhab¬ 
itants of the neighbourhood having been inform¬ 
ed of it, came thither in order to bury them; 
but the number of the dead was so great, that 
they could not accomplish their design. They 
shut up the valley therefore with two walls at 
the two ends, and left a great part of the car¬ 
casses upon the ground, where they were very 
soon consumed, and nothing but the bones re¬ 
mained of them. The prophet Ezekiel going 
by this way some years after, put up this prayer 
to God: 11 0 Lord, as thou hast been pleased 
to manifest thy power upon these persons with 
great terror, look now upon them with an eye 
of clemency and mercy.” God heard his prayer, 
and restored them to life. Such is tbe charac¬ 
ter of these eastern people! there is scarce any 
history which they do not disguise, and embel¬ 
lish after their own manner. The Mussulman 
make Ezekiel the successor of Caleb, the son of 
Jephunneh, who judged Israel after the death 
of Joshua; which is one of the most absurd 
of anachronisms. For an instance of bones un¬ 
buried, vide Fhagment, No. 24. 

II. Ezekiel, father of Shechaniali, Ezra viii. S. 

III. Ezekiel, an Hebrew poet, who wrote a trag¬ 
edy in Greek, whereof Moses was the subject. 
Clemens of Alexandria and Eusebius have cited 


it. Frederic Morel published it at Paris iq 
Greek and Latin, in 1609. 

EZEL, Stan, iifi a, going abroad, walk; from but 
end: otherwise, distillation. 

EZEM, Diy, strength. 

EZER, iv, help; from rrvy hazarah: otherwise, 
court; from mxn chazarah. 

EZER, *ixt», 'A <rx?, treasure, or the place where 
provisions are kept. «4 cellar: otherwise, that 
perplexes , that hinders, or retains trouble ; from 
nx tzar, or nix tzwr, to shut up, to afflict. 

I. EZER, father of Husha, of Judah, 1 Cliron. 
iv. 4. 

II. Ezeb, a priest, who returned from Babylon, 
Nehem. xii. 42. 

III. Ezer, second son of Seir the Horite, Gen. 
xxxvi. 21—27. 

EZION-GABER, larfrxy, the wood of the man, 
or of the strong; from wy hets, wood, and 
gaber, man, or the strong ; otherwise, counsel; 
from xy'jahats, to counsel. 

EZION-GABER, a city of Arabia Deserta, on a 
gulf of the Red Sea, called the gulf of Elam. 
The Israelites came from Hebrona, to Ezion- 
gaber, thence to the wilderness of Sin. At this 
port Solomon equipped liis fleets for the voyage 
to Ophir. See Elam. Josephus says, Ezion- 
gaber is Berenice, a famous city on the Red Sea. 
Antiq. lib. viii. cap. 2. But be has confounded 
Berenice, on the western shore of the Red Sea, 
with Ezion-gaber, on the opposite shore. 

EZRA, mm, help, or court. 

EZRA. See Esdras. 

EZRAH1TE, wm, stranger; from mm esrach; 
otherwise, oriental; from mt « orach, he is risen. 

EZR1, 'ixm, my help, or my court. Vide Ezer. 
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Face. The Lord promises Moses, that his face 
shall go before Israel, I myself, say the ut, or 
rather, the angel of my face. The angel of his 
presence, Isaiah lxiii. 9. means likewise the Mes¬ 
siah. Vide Fragment, No. 9. The principal 
angels are called angels of his presence, the arch¬ 
angels who appear in the presence of God, who 
see his face, and are nearest his person. Scrip¬ 
ture speaking in a popular manner, frequently 
represents God in heaven, like the Assyrian or 
Persian monarch in his palace, admitting a cer¬ 
tain number only of his principal officers to the 
honour to see and serve him. Tobit xii. 15; 
Rev. i. 4. Vide Fragment, No. 50, and An¬ 
gels III. 

Moses begs of God to shew him his face, or to 
manifest his glory. God replies, I will make 
aU my goodness pass bfore thee; and I will pro¬ 
claim my name as a signal of my presence: but 
my face thou eanst not see; for there shall no 
man see it and live! The persuasion was very 
prevalent in the world, that no man could sup¬ 
port the sight of Deity. Gen. xvi. IS ; xxxii. 
SO ; Exod. xx. 19; xxiv. 11; Judg. vi. 22, 23. 

We read, Numb. xii. 8. that God spoke mouth to 
mouth to Moses, even apparently, and not in dark 
speeches. And, in Numb. xiv. 14. The Canaan- 
ites have heard that thou art among thy people, 
and seen face to face. Deut. v. 4. God talked 
with the Hebrews face to face out of the midst 
of the fire. All these places are to be under¬ 
stood simply, that God manifested himself to 
the Israelites; that he made them hear his voice 
as distinctly as if he had appeared to them face 
to fhce; but not that they actually saw him. 

The bread of faces ; the shew-bread. 

The face of God denotes sometimes his anger. 
The face of the Lord is upon those who do evil. 
As wax metteth before the fire, so let the wicked 
perish bfore the face of God. The word face 
is used also in a contrary sense. 

To consider the face af any one, to respect his per¬ 
son, Prov. xxviii. 21. The judge ought to shut 
his eyes in respect to any person whose cause 
comes before him, and to open them only to jus¬ 
tice. Sometimes to know thy face, signifies to 


do a favour, Malaehi i. 8, 9; Gen. six. 21. “ I 
have accepted thee concerning this thing also 
Heb. I have accepted thy face. 

To spit in owl's face, is a sign of the utmost con¬ 
tempt. Fide Fragment, No. 76. 

FAITH, fides, is a virtue, whereby we hold for 
certain the being of a God, and submit to those 
truths which he hath revealed to us. This faith, 
accompanied with good works, gives life to a 
righteous man, Rom. i. 17 ; Hab. ii. 4. It may 
be considered either as proceeding from God, 
who reveals his truths, or from man, who yields 
assent to them: in both these senses it is called 
fides. Rom. iii. 3. Shall the unbelief of the 
Jews make the faith of God of none effect ? says 
St. Paul, i. e. his sovereign and infallible truth, 
or his fidelity to his word. Vide Fragment, 
No. 131. 

The articles of faith acknowledged by Christians, 
are comprehended in the creeds, councils, &c. 

Faith is taken likewise for a firm confidence in 
God, whereby, relying on bis promises, we ad¬ 
dress ourselves without hesitation to him, wheth¬ 
er for pardon or for favours: or, in the early 
ages of the Church, for miraculous interposi¬ 
tions. If you have faith as a grain of mustard- 
seed, .... nothing shall be impossible unto you, 
says our Saviour, Mattli. xvii. 20. If any of 
you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, who giveth 
to all men liberdlly; but let him ask in faith, 
nothing wavering, Ac. Jam. i. 5, 6. 

Faith is taken for honesty, fidelity in performing 
promises, truth; and in this sense it is applied 
both to God and man. 

FAMILIAR SPIRIT. Vide Python. 

FAMINE. Scripture records several famines in 
Palestine, and the neighbouring countries; Gen. 
xii. 10. in the time of Abraham, and chap. xxvi. 
1. in the time of Isaac. The most remarkable 
famine, is that of seven years, in Egypt, while 
Joseph was there. It is considerable for continu¬ 
ance, extent, and severity, particularly as Egypt 
is one of the countries least subject to such a 
calamity, by reason of its general fhiitfuloess. 

Famine is sometimes a natural effect, as when the 
Nile does not overflow in Egypt, or rains do not 
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i'all in Judea, at the customary times, spring and 
autumn; or when the caterpillars, the May- 
bugs, or locusts, swarm and destroy the fruits. 
The prophets notice these last causes of famine. 
Joel compares locusts to a numerous and terri- 
blc army ravaging the land, Joel i. 2, S, *, &c. 

Famine was also an effect of God’s anger. The 
I/ord called for a famine, and it came upon the 
land seven years, 2 Kings, viii. 1, 2 . The proph¬ 
ets frequently threaten Israel with the sword of 
famine, or with war and famine, evils that gen¬ 
erally go together. 

Amos, viii. ll. threatens anotlior sort of famine, 
J will send a famine in the land, not a famine 
of bread, nor a thirst for water, but of nearing 
the words of the Lord. 

FASTING. Fasting has in all ages and among 
all nations been practised in times of mourning, 
sorrow and affliction. It is in some sort inspir¬ 
ed by nature, which under these circumstances 
refuses nourishment, and suspends the cravings 
of hunger. We see no example of fasting, prop¬ 
erly so called, before Moses; whether he had 
observed nothing of it in the patriarchs, which 
yet is hard to believe, since there were great 
mournings among them, which are particularly 
described, as that of Abraham for Sarah, and 
that of Jacob for Joseph ; or whether he did hot 
think it necessary to mention it expressly. It 
appears by the law, that devotional fasts for ex¬ 
piation of sins, w ere common among the Israel¬ 
ites. Moses ordains, that if a married woman 
vows to keep any fast in the way of supereroga¬ 
tion, unless her husband contradict it, she shall 
be obliged to perform her vow. I say nothing 
of the forty days which Moses passed in fasting 
on mount lloreb, because this fast is out of the 
common rules of nature. Exod. xxiv. 18; Deut. 
x. 10. 

Since Moses, examples of fasting have been com¬ 
mon among the Jews; but the fasts of their cal¬ 
endar, are later than the law. Moses enjoins 
no particular fast, except that on the solemn day 
of expiation, whieh was generally and strictly 
observed. Joshua and the elders of Israel re¬ 
mained prostrate before the ark from morning 
till evening, without eating, after Israel was de¬ 
feated at Ai, Josh. vii. 6. The eleven tribes 
which fought against that of Benjamin, fell 
down before the ark, on their faces, and so con¬ 
tinued till evening without eating, Judg. xx. 26. 
f r tie also 1 Sam. vii. 6. David fasted while the 
jlrst child he had by Bathsheba was sick, 2 Sam. 
xii. 16. The prophets, John Baptist, and the 
apostles, on many occasions fasted. 

The Heathen sometimes fasted; the king of Nine¬ 
veh, terrified by Jonah’s preaching, ordered that 
not only men, but beasts also, should continue 
without eating.or drinking; should be covered 
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with sackcloth, and each after their manner 
should cry to the Lord, Jonah iii. 5. 6. The 
Jews in times of public calamity, appointed ex¬ 
traordinary fasts, and made even the children at 
the breast fast, see Joel ii. 16. Some of the fa¬ 
thers have affirmed the same of the fast observ¬ 
ed by the Ninevites. Virgil, Eclogue v. intro¬ 
duces a shepherd saying, that his very cattle 
fasted at the death of Csesar. 

The Jews in their fasts, begin the observance of 
them in the evening after sunset, and remain 
without eating till the same hour the next day, 
or till the rising of the stars: on the great day 
of expiation, when they were more strictly 
obliged to fast, they continue without eating for 
twenty-eight hours. Men are obliged to fast 
from the age of full thirteen, and women from 
the age of full eleven years. Children from the 
age of seven years fast in proportion to their 
strength. During this fast, they not only ab¬ 
stain from food, but from bathing, from per¬ 
fumes, odours, and anointing. They go bare¬ 
foot, and arc continent. This is the idea which 
the eastern people have generally of fasting: it 
is a total abstinence from pleasures of every 
kind. On the great day of expiation, the Samar¬ 
itans make infants fast; sonic say, while at the 
breast: whereas the Jews do not require chil¬ 
dren to fast till they are seven years old. 

The principal fast days of the Jews, may be seen 
under the articles of their months, as Abib, &c. 
or in the Calexdae. 

Besides these fasts, which are common to all the 
Jews, though not w ith equal obligation, others 
which are devotional, are practised by the most 
aealous and pious. The Pharisee says, Luke 
xviii. 12.1 fast twiee a week, i. e. Monday and 
Thursday; on Thursday in meinoiy of Moses’ 
going up mount Sinai on that day; on Monday, 
in memory of his coming down from thence. 
It is said, some Pharisees fasted four days in the 
week. 

Some of the ancients supposed, that the Jews fasted 
every Sabbath-day. Justin, Histor. lib. xxxvi. 
says, that Moses and the Israelites, having wand¬ 
ered seven days in the deserts of Arabia, with¬ 
out sustenance, they consecrated the Sabbath- 
day, which is the seventh day, as a perpetual 
fast. Augustus, in his letter to Tiberius, tells 
him, that no Jew ever kept the fast on tjie Sab¬ 
bath-day, as he did the day on which he wrote 
to him, Sueton. in August. Juvenal says. Satyr. 
6. that the very kings of the Jews fast on the 
Sabbath-day, and go barefooted: 

Exercent ubi fe«U Aero pede ubbata regei. 

And Martial, lib. iv. Epigr. 4. attributes the 
Stint peculiar to the Jews, to their fasting on the 
Sabbath. But these authors were ill informed. 
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The Jews not only do not fast on the Sabbath- 
day, but all fasting on that day is expressly for¬ 
bid by their doctors. 

We read in the Mishna, Tract. Taanith. it. 8. p. 
368. the determination of the sages, that it was 
not lawful to fast on days of festivals, and on 
certain others j fasting was likewise prohibited 
the day before, and according to some doctors, 
the day after too. Maimoniaes and Barthenora 
observe on this, that the old calendar of the Jew¬ 
ish feasts, was lost in their time, that they dis¬ 
regarded the custom of not fasting the evening 
before, or the day after a festival, or even on 
the old feast days themselves, which were then 
no longer observed. In the Greek of Judith we 
read, that she fasted every day, except the eves 
of the sabbaths, and the subbaths; and the eves 
of the new moons, and the new moons ; and the 
feasts and solemn days of the house of Israel. 
Here is an instance of the practice which we 
have been remarking in the Mishna. 

On fast days in the morning, confessions are added 
to the prayers, and the recital of such melan¬ 
choly accidents as happened on such a day, and 
occasioned the fast then celebrating : the law is 
opened, and part of Exodus, chap, xxxii. 11. is 
read : And Moses besought the Lord his God, and 
said, Lord why doth thy wrath wax hot against 
thy people, which thou hast brought forth out of 
the land of Egypt, &c. In the afternoon, in the 
prayer of Mincha or the offering, the same is read 
again, with Isaiah Iv. 6. Seek the Lord while he 
may be found,,call uponhim while he is near, &c. 

Some Jews voluntarily abstain from meat and wine, 
from the 17 th of Tammus to the 9 th of Ab, (three 
weeks) because all these days have been unfor¬ 
tunate to Israel. Ab 9 th , (Ab is July and August, 
O.S.) in memory of the temple burnt by Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar, and afterward by Titus, the Jews 
contiuue fasting, neither eating nor drinking, 
barefooted and without shoes, and without wash¬ 
ing themselves, from about an hour before sun¬ 
set till the next day, when the stars appear. 
In the evening of the vigil, after the common 
prayer in the synagogne, they sit on the ground, 
and read the Lamentations of Jeremiah. They 
repeat this the next day, adding other lamenta¬ 
tions to them, continuing sorrowful all the day, 
not being permitted to study in the law, but in 
Job, Jeremiah, and other melancholy subjects. 
The sabbath which follows this fast is called 
Nacama, i. e. consolation, because they then read 
Isaiah, chap. xl. “ Comfort ye, comfort ye my 
people, saith your God, speak ye comfortably to 
Jerusalem, ,, Ac. and comfort themselves with the 
hope of the re-establishment of Jerusalem and 
the temple. 


Besides the general fasts of the whole nation, 
others are peculiar to every nation $ the German 
Jews, after the foasts of passover and taberna¬ 
cles, have a custom to fast three days: viz. on 
the two following Mondays and the Thursday 
between them. This is founded on an appre¬ 
hension, that as the preceding feasts were of 
eight days continuance, they might have offend¬ 
ed God in some part of that time. For the 
same reason they fast on the last day of the 
year, and some fast on the last day in every 
month. 

If as penance, or particular devotion, some fast be¬ 
yond the time above mentioned, they pronounce 
these words before sunset: “ I undertake to fast 
tomorrow.” After which they remain without 
eating or drinking from that hour to the same 
hour the next day, adding a prayer, wherein they 
beg of God, that their fast may supply for them 
the room of sacrifice. On this day they lie on a 
harder bed than usual, lessen the number of their 
pillows, change their fine sheets for coarser, 
&c. Buxtorf. Synag. Jud. part i. cap. 4. 

If any one dreams of something bad, or unfortu¬ 
nate ; and this dream gives him uneasiness, he 
fasts that day most rigidly, neither eating nor 
drinking, from one evening to another. This kind 
of fast seems to be of such consequence to them, 
that they may observe it even on the sabbath 
day, or other festival. 

In the evening, when his fast concludes, he who 
had dreamed, sends for three of his friends be¬ 
fore he goes to rest, and says seven times to 

them. May my dream be happy ! to which they 
answer every time. May it be happy ! may God 
make it so ! They add some passages out of the 
prophets, and that he may presage well of the 
forgiveness of his sins, they repeat to him. Go 
thy may, eat thy bread with joy, and drink thy 
wine with a merry heart, for God now accepteth 
thy works, Eccles. ix. 7. After which he may eat. 

They have great confidence, that fasting will either 
procure a happy interpretation of their dreams, 
or avert the ill effects of them. They hold. 
that fasting is with respect to dreams, what fire 
is to the tow which it sets on fre and burns .- 
Basnage, Hist, des Juifs, tom. 5. lib. vii. cap. 18. 
art. 4. If any one falls sick, sets out on a dan¬ 
gerous journey, or is taken prisoner, they fast to 
obtain his health or deliverance. A child who 
has loved his father tenderly, fasts yearly on the 
day of his death. “ The very Magicians fast, 
in order to conjure up the souls of the dead, 
and the devils in hell: with much more reason 

then, ” say the sages, “ should good men fast, 

to engage the Spirit of God to rest upon 
them.” 1 
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The Babbins maintain, that it is not allowable to 
fast in March, because, in this month the Israel¬ 
ites departed out of Egypt, and it should be en- 
tirely consecrated to joy and gratitude. Some, 
however, fast on the day of Miriam’s death, be¬ 
cause at that time the people, wanting water at 
Kadesh-barnea, murmured against God. Num¬ 
bers xx. 

Some Jews believe it lawful to eat till the morning 
of that day on which they are to fast; and that it 
is sufficient to continue the whole day from break 
of day till the rising of the stars, without nour¬ 
ishment. On fast days, meat being forbidden, 
they content themselves with some particular 
herbs, for all kind of herbs are not permitted ; 
butter is prohibited, but not eggs. 

The Mussulmcn, in imitation of the Christians, fast 
the whole month of Ramadan, which is the ninth 
of the Arabian year. This month is lunar, and 
shifts successively through all seasons of the 
year. They neither eat, drink, nor smoke, the 
whole day, from morning to the rising of the 
stars. After which, they eat and drink as much 
as they please, all night; only wine is more 
strictly forbidden on these occasions than at 
other times : some have been obliged to swallow 
melted lead, for having violated this prohibi¬ 
tion. 

No one is excused from fasting, neither women, 
soldiers, travellers, labourers, nor artificers, poor 
nor rich ; the sultan fasts as well as others. The 
sick, who are unable to keep the fast of Ramadan, 
are obliged to fast some other month after their 
recovery. In those hot countries thirst is very 
troublesome to travellers and labourers; but they 
must endure it: or if they break their fast, they 
roust resolve to fast as many days some other 
time. The generality continue in repose all day, 
avoiding exercises which might cause drought. 

As to fasts observed by Christians, it does not ap¬ 
pear by his own practice or by his commands to 
his disciples, that our Lord instituted any partic¬ 
ular fast. But when the Pharisees reproached 
him, that his disciples did not fast so often as 
theirs, or as John the Baptist’s, he replied, Can 
ye make the children of the bride-chamber fast, 
while the bridegroom is with them 9 but the days 
will come, when the bridegroom shall be taken 
away from them, and then shall they fast in those 
days, Luke v. 34, 85. Accordingly, the life of 
the apostles and first believers was a life of self- 
denials, of sufferings, austerities, and fastings : 
St. Paul says, 2 Cor. vi. 5 ; xi. 27. he had been, 
and still daily was, in hunger and thirst, in fast¬ 
ings often. He exhorts the faithful to imitate 
him in his patience, in his watchings, in his fast¬ 
ings. Ordinations and other acts of importance 
in the Church were attended with fasting and 
prayers. Hie fasts of Wednesday and Friday, 


called stations, and that of Lent, particularly of 
the holy week, have been thought to be of early 
institution. 

One cannot be sufficiently astonished at the extreme 
remissness which is become general among 
Christians in respect to fasting ; particularly in 
the Latin church, and in the west. 

FAT. God forbad the Hebrews to eat the fat of 
beasts, Levit. iii. 17. Jill the fat is the Lord's. 
It shall be a perpetual statute for your genera¬ 
tions throughout all your dwellings, that ye eat 
neither fat nor blood. Some interpreters take 
these words literally, and suppose fat as well as 
blood to be forbidden. Josephus says, Moses 
forbids only the fat of oxen, £oats, sheep, and 
their species, which agrees with Levit. vii. 23. 
Fe shall eat no manner of fat, of ox, or of sheep, 
or of goat. The modern Jews observe this, but 
the fat of other sort of clean creatures, they 
think is allowed them, even that of beasts which 
have died of themselves: conformably to Levit. 
vii. 24. And the fat of the beast that dielli of it¬ 
self, and the fat of that which is torn with 
beasts, may be used in any other use: but ye shall 
in no wise eat it. 

Others maintain, that the law which forbids the use 
of fat, should be restrained to fat separated from 
the flesh, such as that which covers the kidneys 
and intestines; and this only in the case of its be¬ 
ing offered in sacrifice: which is confirmed by 
Lev. vii. 25. Whosoever eateth of the fat of the 
beast, of which men offer an offering made by 
fire unto the Iwrd, even the sow that eateth it, 
shall be cut off from his people. 

Fat in the Hebrew style signifies not only that of 
beasts, but the richer, or prime part of other 
things. He should hare fed them with the fat of 
wheat. Fat is used sometimes for the source of 
compassion, or mercy. As the bowels, are stirred 
at the recital of misfortune, or at the view of 
melancholy and afflicted objeets, it has been 
thought that sensibility resided principally in 
the bowels, which are commonly fat. The 
Psalmist reproaches the wieked with having 
closed their fat, having shut up their bowels 
against him, feeling no compassion at the sight 
of his extreme grief. Mine enemies compass me 
about, they are enclosed in their own fat, Psalm 
xvii. 10. In another passage lie says, prodiit 
quasi ex adipe iniquilas eorum, they sinned with 
affectation, almost like Jeshurun, who waxedfat, 
he kicked, and forgot God thatformed him, Efeut. 
xxxii. 15. 

The fat of the earth, signifies the dung or marl 
wherewith the soil is fattened. The Fat of the 
earth implies likewise the fhiitfulness of it. God 
give thee of the dew of heaven, and the fatness of 
the earth, and plenty of com and wine. Gen, 
xxvti. 28 . 
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Fat denotes abundance of good things ; I will sati¬ 
ate the souls of the priests with fatness, Jer. 
xxxi. 14. Thy table shall be full of fatness, Job 
xxxvi. 16. My soul shall be satisfied as with 
marrow and fatness, Psalm lxiii. 5. 

FATHER. This word, besides the common ac¬ 
ceptation of it for immediate father, is taken in 
Scripture for grandfather, great grandfather, 
or the author and first father of a family, how 
remote soever. So the Jews in our Saviour’s 
time did, and their descendants of this present 
generation do, and their posterity to the con¬ 
summation of ages, will, call Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, their fathers. Jesus Christ is call¬ 
ed the son of David, though David was many 
generations distant from him. Vide Fragment, 
No. 15. 

B y father is likewise understood the institutor, the 
original practiser, or master of a certain profes¬ 
sion. Jabal was the father of such as dwell in 
tents, and such as have cattle. Tubal was the 
father of all such as handle the harp and organ , 
or flute, &c. Gen. iv. 20, 21,22. Huram is call¬ 
ed father of the king of Tyre, 2 Chron. ii. 13; 
and iv. 16. even of Solomon, because he was the 
principal workman, and chief director of their 
undertakings. The principals of the proph¬ 
ets were considered as fathers of the younger, 
who were their disciples; and who are called 
sons of the prophets, and who style the eldest, 
fathers. My father, my father, the chariot of 
Israel, and the horseman thereof, 2 Kings, ii. 12. 

Father is a term of respect given by inferiors to 
superiors, and by servants to their masters. My 
father, said Naaman’s servants to him, if the 
prophet had bid thee do some great thing, 2 Kings, 

v. 13. The king of Israel addresses the prophet 
Elisha, My father, shall I smite them ? 2 Kings, 

vi. 21. Reehab, the institutor of the Rechab- 
ites, is called their father ; Jonadab, the son of 
Rechah, our father, Jerem. xxxv. 6, 

A man is said to be a father to the poor and or¬ 
phans, when he supplies their necessities, and 
sympathizes with their miseries as a father 
would have done toward them: I was a father 
to the poor, says Job, xxix. 16. God declares 
himself to be a father of the fatherless, and a 
judge of the widow. Psalm Ixviii. 6. 

God is frequently called heavenly father, and sim¬ 
ply father: eminently the father, creator, pre¬ 
server, and protector of all, especially of those 
who invoke him, and serve him. Is he not thy 
father that bought thee9 says Moses, Deut. xxxii. 
‘6. Since the coming of Jesus Christ, we have a 
new right to call God our father, by reason of 
the adoption and filiation which our Saviour has 
merited for us, by clothing himself in our human¬ 
ity, and purchasing us by his death ; Ye have 
vox. i. 54 
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received the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, 
Abba, father. The Spirit itself beareth witness 
with our spirit, that we are the children of God, 
Rom. viii. 15. 

Job entitles God the father of rain; who produces 
it, who causes it to fall. He says, I have said 
to corruption, thou art my father. In the con¬ 
dition to which I am reduced, and that to which 
I expect to be reduced in the grave, I look on 
worms and putrefaction as my near kin. 

Joseph says, that God had made him a father to 
Pharaoh, had given him great authority in that 
prince’s kingdom, and that Pharaoh looked on 
him as his father, and had given him the gov¬ 
ernment of his house and dominions. [Grand 
Vizier. 1 

The devil is denoted as the father of the wicked ; 
Ye are of your father the devil, John viii. 44. 
Ye would imitate the deeds of your father, says 
Jesus Christ to the Jews; he was a murderer 
from the beginning, and ye plot my death. He 
is a liar, and the father offalsehood: he deceiv¬ 
ed Eve and Adam ; he introduced sin and false¬ 
hood ; he inspires his followers with his spirit 
and sentiments. 

The prophets reproach the wicked Jews with call¬ 
ing idols, inyfather. In reality they said so, if 
not in words, since they adored them as gods. 

The father of Sichein, the father of Tekoah, the la¬ 
ther of Bethlehem, &c. the chief person who in* 
habits these cities ; he who built, or rebuilt them. 

To be gathered to their fathers, to sleep with their fa¬ 
thers, are common expressions, signifying death. 

Jesus Christ is called, Isaiah ix. 6. the everlasting 
father, because by him we are begotten in God 
for eternity; he procures life eternal to ns, by 
adopting us to be sons of God, and by the com¬ 
munication of his merits. [Rather, ■** father of 
the everlasting age.”] St. Paul says, in much 
the same sense, God is the father of spirits, Heb. 
xii. 9. Our natural fathers are fathers of our 
bodies only, but God is the father of our spirits; 
he not only creates them, but he justifies them 
likewise, and glorifies them. Jesus Christ, 
Matth. xxiii. 9. forbids us to eall any man la¬ 
ther, because we have one in heaven. Not that 
we should abandon, or despise, earthly fathers, 
God requires us to honour that relation; but 
when the glory of God is at stake, or our salva¬ 
tion, if our fathers and our mothers are ob¬ 
stacles, we should say to them, We know you 
not; and to God, “ Doubtless thou art our fa¬ 
ther, though Abraham be ignorant of us, anaIs¬ 
rael acknowledge us not; thou, 0 Lord, art our 
father, our Redeemer,” Isaiah lxiii. 16. 

Adam is the flrst father, the father of the living; 
Abraham is the father of the faithful, the father 
of the circumcision, called also the father of many 
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nations, because many people sprung from him; 
as the Jews, Islnnaelites, Edomites, Arabs, &c. 

FEAR, is sometimes used for the object of fear; 
as the fear of Isaac; i. e. the God whom Isaac 
feared, Gen. xxxi. 42. God says, that he will 
send his fear before his people, to terrify and 
destroy the inhabitants of Canaan. Job, vi. 4. 
speaks of the terrors of God, as set in array 
against him; the Psalmist, lxxxviii. 15. that he 
had suffered the terrors of the Lord with a 
troubled mind. 

FEASTS. God appointed several festivals among 
the Jews, 1. To perpetuate the memory of great 
events, wrought in favour of this people; so, 
the sabbath commemorated the creation of the 
world; the passover, the departure out of 
Egypt; the penteeost, the law given at Sinai, 
&c. 2. To keep them firm to their religion, by 
the view of ceremonies, and the majesty of di¬ 
vine service. S. To procure them certain pleas¬ 
ures, and allowable times of rest: for their fest¬ 
ivals were accompanied with rejoicings, feasts, 
and innocent diversions. 4. To give them in¬ 
struction ; for in their religious assemblies the 
law of God was read and explained. 5. To 
renew the acquaintance, correspondence, and 
friendship of their tribes and families, coming 
from their towns in the country, and meeting 
three times a year in the holy city. 

The first, and most ancient of feasts, the sabbath, 
the seventh day of the week, commemorated the 
creation; The Lord blessed the seventh day, and 
sanctified it, says Moses, because that in it he 
had rested from all his work, Gen. ii. S. Some 
of the ancient fathers and Rabbins were of opin¬ 
ion, that the sabbath had been observed, from 
the beginning of the world. But the general 
opinion is, that people did not cease from labour 
on that day, till after the command of God to 
the Israelites, after their coming out of Egypt, 
when they were encamped at Marab. Tide 
Fragment, No. 129. 

The sabbatical year which returned every seven 
years, and was set apart for rest, and the Jubi¬ 
lee year, at the end of seven times seven years* 
or the forty-ninth year; were a kind of feasts 
too, and may be considered as consequences of 
the sabbath. 

The Passover was instituted in memory of the 
Israelites’ departure out of Egypt, and of the 
favour which God shewed them in sparing their 
first-born, when he killed the first-born of the 
Egyptians, Exod. xii. 14, & seq. See Pass- 
over. 

The feast of Penteeost was celebrated on the fifti¬ 
eth day after the passover, in memory of the 
law being given to Moses on mount Sinai, fifty 
days after the departure out of Egypt. They 
reekoned seven weeks, from the passover to pen¬ 


teeost, beginning at the day after the passover. 
The Hebrews call it the feast of weeks, the 
Christians Pentecost, which signifies the fiftieth 
day. 

The feast of Trumpets was celebrated on the first 
day of the civil year, on which the trumpets 
sounded, proclaiming the beginning of the year, 
* which was in the month Tizri, September, 
O. S. It was rather a civil feast than a sacred 
solemnity. We know no religious cause of its 
establishment. Moses commands it to be ob¬ 
served as a day of rest, and appoints particular 
sacrifices for it. 

The new-moons, or first days of every month, 
were in some sort a consequence of the feast 
of trumpets. The law did uot oblige people to 
rest on this day, but ordained only some partic¬ 
ular sacrifices. It appears, that on these days 
also, the trumpet was sounded, and entertain¬ 
ments were made. 1 Sam. xx. 5—-18. See 

New-Moons. 

Feast of Expiation, C'hippur, or Pardon, on the 
tenth day of Tizri, which was the iirst day of 
the civil year, was instituted for a general expi¬ 
ation of sins, irreverences, and pollutions of all 
Israel, from the high-priest to the lowest of the 
people, committed by them throughout the year, 
Levit. xxiii. 27, 28 ; Numb. xxix. 7. See Ex¬ 
piation. 

The Feast of tents, or tabernacles, on which all 
Israel was obliged to attend the temple, and to 
dwell eight days under tents of leaves, in mem¬ 
ory of their fathers’ dwelling forty years ia 
tents, as travellers, in the wilderness. It was 
kept ou the fifteenth of Tizri, the first month 
of the civil year. The first and seventh day of 
this feast were very solemn. But during the 
other days of the octave, they might work. 
See Levit. xxiii. 34, 35; and Numb. xxix. 12, 
13. At the beginning of the feast, two vessels 
of silver were carried in a ceremonious manner 
to the temple, one full of water, the other of 
wine, which were poured at the foot of the altar 
of burnt-offerings on the seventh day, always, of 
this festival. 

Of the three great feasts of the year, the passover, 
penteeost, and that of tabernacles, the octave, 
i. e. the seventh day after these feasts, was a 
day of rest as much as the festival itself; and 
all the males of the nation, were obliged to visit 
the temple on these feasts. But the law did not 
require them to continue there during the whole 
octave; except in the feast of tabernacles, when 
they seem obliged to be present for the whole 
seven days. 

Besides these feasts, we find the feast of lots , or 
Purim, instituted on occasion of the Jews’ de¬ 
liverance from Hainan’s plot, in the reign of 
Ahasuerus. See Purim. 
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The Feast of the dedication of the temple, of rath¬ 
er of the restoration of the temple, which had 
been profaned by Antiochus Epiphanes, was cel¬ 
ebrated in winter ; and is believed to be the feast 
named Encsenia, John x, 22. See Dedication. 
The account of it is in 1 Macc. iv. 52. Jose¬ 
phus adds, that this was called the feast of lights, 
probably because this happiness befell them 
when least expected, and they looked on it as a 
new light risen on them. 

•Leo of Modena is more particular in relating the 
manner of celebrating this feast. He says, the 
ancient sages appointed the celebration of it in 
memory of the victory obtained by Judas Mac¬ 
cabeus over the Greeks. The first day they 
light up one lamp, two on the second, and so 
continue to the last, till eight are lighted. This 
is founded on the ensuing story, namely, while 
the enemies were masters of the city and temple, 
and were profaning the latter, Joshanan and his 
sons drove them from thence, and defeated them j 
and, as at his return there was no pure oil to be 
found, in order to light up the lamps in the 
candlestick with seven branches, they met with 
some in a little carved vessel, enough to burn 
one night, but miraculously this oil lasted eight 
nights ; which obliged them, in memory of this 
event, to light as many lamps as we have men¬ 
tioned. 

In this festival is likewise celebrated Judith’s en¬ 
terprise against Holofernes; though, as some 
say, it was not executed in the same season. 

During these eight days, people may work, and 
carry on their trades; for all the service consists 
in the order of lighting these lamps, and in add¬ 
ing to the usual prayers a thanksgiving for this 
vietory, and every morning the cxiii th and fol¬ 
lowing Psalms, with the xxx th . There was 
likewise some small difference as to eating. This 
feast is called Hanucha, i. e. exercise, or reneio- 
ing, because they then began to restore those re¬ 
ligious exercises which had been interrupted. 

September 21, the Jews keep a feast, as they call 
it, of branches, in memory of the taking of 
Jericho. 

In the same month, the feast of the collections, 
because they collect for the expense of the sac¬ 
rifices. 

They have likewise a festival for the death of Ni- 
canor, 1 Macc. vii. 48, 49; 2 Macc. xv. 37. 

The feast for the discovery of the sacred fire in 
the time of Nehemiah, 2 Mace. i. 18, & seq. 

The feast called Xylophoria, upon which, wood in 
great quantity wasyarried to the temple. Joseph, 
de Bello, lib. ii. cap. 17. 

In th« Christian church we have no festival that 
54 # 


appears clearly to have been instituted by Jesus 
Christ, or his apostles: nevertheless, as we com¬ 
memorate his passion as often as we celebrate 
his supper, he has hereby seemed to institute a 
perpetual feast. Christians have always cele¬ 
brated the memory of his resurrecthm, and they 
keep this feast on every Sunday. We see. Rev. 
i. 10. that this day was called commonly. The 
Lord’s Bay. St. Barnabas says, Epist. p. 56. 
we celebrate the eighth day with joy, because 
on that day Jesus Christ rose from the dead. 
The same say Ignatius the martyr, Justin, Ire- 
neus, Tertullian, and Origen. 

FERRET, a sort of weasel, with a long snout, 
aod thick tail ; it has four teeth. Moses declares 
it unclean, Levit. xi. 30. The Greek [tvyrnhy, 
mygale is compounded of mm, a rat, and gale, a 
weasel, because this animal has something of 
both. The Hebrew nom Jlnaca, is by some 
translated, hedgehog, by others, leech, or sala¬ 
mander: by Boehart. a lizard. 

FESTUS. Portias Festus succeeded Felix in the 
government of Judea, a.d. 60. Felix his pre¬ 
decessor, to oblige the Jews, when he resigned 
his government, left St. Paul in bonds at Csesarea 
in Palestine, Acts xxiv. 27. Festus, at his first 
coming to Jerusalem, was entreated by the prin¬ 
cipal Jews to condemn Paul, or to order him 
up to Jerusalem, they having conspired to as¬ 
sassinate him in the way. Festus answered it 
was not customary with the Romans to condemn 
any man without hearing him; but said he would 
hear their accusations against Paul at. Csesarea: 
from these accusations Paul appealedto Caesar, 
and so secured himself from the prosecution of 
the Jews, and the wicked intentions of Festus, 
whom they had corrupted. 

Festus finding how much robbing abounded in Ju¬ 
dea, very diligently pursued the thieves: he sup* 
pressed a magician, who drew the people after 
him into the desert. He died in Judea about the 
beginning of a.d. 62. Albinus succeeded him. 

FIG, jig-tree. This tree and its fruit were common 
in Palestine; and arc often mentioned in Scrip¬ 
ture. Our first parents covered their nakedness 
with fig-leaves, either from common fig-trees, 
or from some of another kind, whose leaves wero 
much larger, Gen. iii. 7. 

Amos being reproved by Amaziah the priest of 
Bethel, for prophesying against the kingdom of 
Israel, replied, I am no prophet, neither a proph¬ 
et's son: but I am an herdman, and a ga therer of 
wild jigs, or sycamore fruit ; or rather a dresser, 
a scratches or pricker, of them. Scalpenio tan- 
tumferreis unguibvs, aliter non maturescit, says 
Pliny: but It ripens four days after it is pricked. 
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To live in peace under our own vines and our own 
fig-trees, represents a time of happiness and pros¬ 
perity, Micah iv. 4 j Zach. iii. 10 j 1 Mace, 
xiv. 12. 

For the species of the barren fig-tree, withered by 
our Lord, vide Fragments, Nos. 67, and 272. 

To FIND, to meet with, is used sometimes for to 
attack, to surprise one's enemies, to light on them 
suddenly, &e. so Anah, he found the Emim. Gen. 
xxxvi. 24. Vide Emim. So the verb to And is 
used, Judg. i. 5. they found Adonibezek in Beaek, 
i. e. they attacked him there, 1 Sam. xxxi. 3. the 
archers of the Philistines, found Saul, they at¬ 
tacked him; 1 Rings, xiii. 24. a lion found him 
in the way, and slew him, attacked and killed him. 

It is said of a man smitten by God, that he is no 
more found; & non inventus est locus cjus, he 
has disappeared. 

To find favour in the sight of any one, is an ex¬ 
pressive form of speeeh common in Scripture. 

FINGER. The^nger of God, his power, his ope¬ 
ration. Pharaoh’s magicians discovered the lin- 

f :r of God in some of the miracles of Moses, 
xod. viii. 19. That legislator gave the law 
written with the finger of God, to the Hebrews, 
Exod. xxxi. 18. The heavens were the work of 
God’s fingers, Psalm viii. 3. Jesus Christ says, 
be easts out devils with the finger of God, [g. 
whether finger my not signify the same as hand ? 
i. e. authority.] Luke xi. 20. 

To put forth one’s finger, is a bantering gesture. 
.If thou take away from the midst of thee, the 
chain or yoke wherewith thou overwhelmest thy 
creditors, and forbear pointing at them, and 
using jeering and insulting gestures, Isai. Iix. 8. 
Some take this for a menacing gesture, as Nica- 
uor stretched out his hand against the temple, 
threatening to burn it. 2 Maec. 

FIRE* God often appeared in fire, or surrounded 
with fire; as in the burning bush, on mount 
Sinai. Fire is a symbol of deity: The Lord thy 
God, says Moses, is a consuming fire, Deut. iv. 
£4. He appeared to Isaiah, Ezekiel, and St. 
John, in the midst of fire. The Psalmist de¬ 
scribes the chariot of God, all in a fiame, Psalm 
xviii. 9,10. God threatens to appear in fire at 
his second earning. Daniel says, vii. 10. that a 
fiery stream issued from before him. The wrath 
of God is compared to fire; also, the effects of 
his wrath, war, famine, and other scourges. 
Fire is often put for thunder, lightning, the fire 
of heaven. 2 Kings, i. 10. 

Angels, as ministers of God, are compared to fire. 
P-.alm civ. 4. Fire from heaven fell on the vic¬ 
tims sacrificed to the Lord, as a mark of appro¬ 
bation. It U thought, that God in this manner 


accepted Abel’s sacrifice. When Abraham made 
a covenant with the Lord, a fire passed between 
the divided pieces of the sacrifices, [g. the She- 
kinah ?] fire fell on the sacrifice, which Moses 
offered at the dedication of the tabernacle, Levit. 
ix. 24. on those of Manoah, Judg. xiii. 19, 20. 
on Solomon’s, at the dedication of the temple, 
2 Chron. vii. on Elijah’s, at mount Carmel, 
1 Rings, xviii. 3S. on Nehemiah’s, at the return 
from the captivity, 2 Mace. i. 19, & ii. 10. 

A perpetual fire was kept up in the temple, on the 
altar of burnt sacrifices, maintained by burning 
wood continually on it. 

Besides this fire, there were several kitchens in 
the temple, where the provisions of the priests, 
and the peace offerings, were dressed. 

The Chaldeans, Persians, and some other people 
of the East adored fire. Several have been of 
opinion, that Abraham was thrown into a fire, 
because he refused to worship this clement. 
Nebuchadnezzar commanded Daniel’s three 
companions to be cast into a fiery furnace, be¬ 
cause they refused to adore his golden statue: 
but God secured them from the effect of the fire. 

IIele-fire is described clearly in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. Moses says to Israel, *2 fire is kindled 
in my anger, and shall burn unto the lowest hell, 
and shall consume the earth with her increase, 
and set on fire the foundations of the mountains. 
Here hell-fire and the place of torment, is seat¬ 
ed in the deepest part of the earth. Isaiah is 
express, xxxiii. 14. Who among us shall dwell 
with devouring fire 1 } Who among us shall dwell 
with everlasting burnings ? Also, chap. Ixvi. 24. 
They shall go forth and look on the carcasses of 
the men that have transgressed against me, for 
their worm shall not die, neither shall their fire 
be quenched. So, Ecclus. vii. 17. The vengeance 
of the ungodly is fire and worms. 

Our Saviour in the gospel uses the same simili¬ 
tude, Matth. xxv. 41. He speaks of eternal 
fire prepared for the devil, his angels, and rep¬ 
robates. It is needless to produce passages, 
sinee this point is admitted. John, Rev. xx. 14, 
15. saw a lake of fire, into which the beast and 
his false prophet were east, and which was the 
portion of infidels, murderers, and abominable 
persons. Fire is a common symbol of God’s 
vengeance. 

But whether this is to be understood of an elemen¬ 
tary and material fire, or of a metaphorical fire, 
of a common living and sensible worm, or of an 
allegorical and figurative worm; i. e. whether 
the fire of hell consists only in a vehement an¬ 
guish, and the worm in remorse and despair, is 
what the doctors and fathers are divided about. 
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Origen has taught in several places, that the 
flames of hell, and tiie norm of the damned, 
were not real; the same says St. Ambrose, JV*ec 
corporalinm aliquis stridor dentium, nee ignis ali- 
quis perpetuus Jlammarum corporalium, neque 
vermis est corporalis. This lire, adds he, i* only 
bitterness for past sins; the worm is only re¬ 
morse of conscience. St. Jerom acknowledges it 
to be the opinion of several, that the tire of the 
damned, is only the sting and troubles of their 
conscience. Ignis qui non extinguitur, a pie- 
risque conscientia acdpitur delictorum. St. Greg¬ 
ory of Nice is clearly of this opinion ; and St. 
John Damascenus says expressly, that it is not a 
material tire; but very different from our com¬ 
mon fire; and that men in this life know not 
what it is. This sentiment is still common 
among the Greeks; and at the council of Flor¬ 
ence they maintained, that the fire of purgatory 
was not a real fire. 

But in the Latin church, the common opinion is, 
that the damned are tormented with a real fire, 
and are gnawed by a real worm, which does not 
die. But how can an elementary fire, or a living 
worm operate on the soul, which is a spiritual 
substance ? St. Austin replies, why should not 
this be credible of the soul when separated from 
the body, since the mind of man, which certain¬ 
ly is not corporeal, does actually experience the 
pain of fire ? for after all, it is not strictly the 
body which sutlers heat, or cold, or pain ; it is 
the soul, united to that body. And why should 
not devils, and the souls of the damned, be in¬ 
separably linked to the fire which burns them, 
and the worm which gnaws them, as well as our 
soul is during our life united to our body? Jld- 
hcerebunt ergo spiritus dcemonum, imo spirltus 
deemonis, licet ineorporei, corporeis ignibus cru- 
eiandi; non ut ignes isti quibus adhcerebunt, co- 
rum jac tura inspirentur, & animalia Jiant; sed » 
ut died, miris & ineffabilibus modis adhccrendo, 
accipientes ex ignibus pcenam, non dantes ignibus 
vitam. 

gt. Cyprian represents hell as a smoking gulf, 
of active devouring fire. St. Chrysostom de¬ 
scribes rivers of flames, and waves of fire, which 
beset the damned, without consuming'them. St. 
Jerom acknowledges, that hell contains two very 
real toruicnts, excessive cold, and burning fire ; 
and the author printed under his name on Job, 
says, that hell-fire is no common one, that re¬ 
quires fuel to keep it up, but is preserved and 
continues of itself; St. Gregory the Great says 
the same thing in a very particular manner: 
Gehenna ignis cum sit corporcus, & in se missos 
reprobos corporaliter exuret, nec studio humano 
suecenditur, nec lignis nutritur, sed creatus semel 
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durat mextinguibiUs, &c. The schoolmen for 
the most part have adopted this opinion. 

The Son of God says, that he had brought down 
fire on earth, and desired nothing more than to 
have it kindled, Luke xii. 49. He came to bap¬ 
tize with the Holy Ghost and with fire, Matth. 
iii. 2. To verify this prediction, he sent the 
Holy Ghost, which descended on his disciples in 
the form of tongues of fire. Acts ii. 3. 

Fire must one day consume this world, according to 
St. Peter: the heavens and the earth, are reserv¬ 
ed unto fire against the day of judgment, 2 Pet. 
iii. 7,12. 

The heathen had some knowledge of this, whether 
they received it from the Hebrews, or from the 
sacred writings; whether from tradition, or from 
reasoning, and their knowledge of the elements 
and actual state of the earth, they concluded that 
this world would be consumed by fire. Josephus, 
Antiq. lib. i. cap. 3. remarks as an ancient tra¬ 
dition, that before the deluge the sons of Seth 
had learned from Adam, that the world would be 
destroyed first by water, afterward by fire. 

The Greek philosophers believed the world would 
be destroyed by fire. Heraclitus held, that after 
it had passed through the flames, it would re¬ 
ceive a new birth amidst the fire: the Stoics 
maintained the same; and Cicero particularly 
notices it in his books, de Nat. Deorum, lib. ii. 
Ex quo eventurum ut ad extremum omnis mundus 
ignesceret, cum humore cohsumpto neque terra all 

posset, neque remearet aer - ita relinqui nihil 

prater ignem: a quo rursum, ac de eo, renovatio 
mundi fierel. 

Ovid speaks likewise of this tradition. 

Esse quoque in fatis reminiscitur affore tempus 
Quo mare, quo tellus, correptaque regia coeli 
Ardeat, & mundi moles operosa laboret. 

Metamorph. lib. i, 

Lucan tells Caesar, that the bodies of the soldiers 
killed in the battle of Pharsalia, would be con¬ 
sumed by fire, with the rest of the world, 

Hos, Caesar, populos, si nunc non usserit ignis 
Uret cum terns; uret cum gurgite ponti; 

Communis roundo supereat rogus, owibus astra 
Mixtures- Pharsal. lib. vii* 

Fire, perpetual, worshipped by the Persians. See 
Zoroaster and Sabian. The Magians gave 
out that they received this fire from heaven, 
therefore they maintained it religiously. The 
kings of Persia never went abroad without hav¬ 
ing some of the saered fire carried before them. 
Quintus Curtins relates with what ceremonies 
this was performed. Ignem ccetitus lapsum apud 
se sempitemisfierculis custodiri, says Ammianus 
Marcellinus, Hb. xxv. cujus portiomm exiguam 
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vtfaustam, prxissc quondam Asiaticis Begibus 
dicunt. 

This seems to be an invention borrowed from the 
Hebrews, who kept a perpetual fire on the altar 
of burnt-offerings, which descended from heaven 
on the first victims sacrificed by Aaron and his 
son, on the altar of the tabernacle, Levit. ix. 24. 
It is not certain that the law enjoining this con¬ 
stant fire, was complied with in the wilderness, 
w here the people encamped frequently, and had 
long marches. Maimonides believes three fires 
were kept on the altar of burnt-offerings; one in 
which the burnt-offering, and the victims were 
consumed every day; the second supplied coals 
for burning incense on the golden altar in the 
holy; the third was always burning, in com¬ 
pliance with the law, that there should be fire 
constantly on the altar. 

FIRMAMENT. Scripture says, God made a firm¬ 
ament in the midst of the waters, to separate 
the inferior from the superior waters, jrpn ra¬ 
kiah , is translated expansum, something expand¬ 
ed, or Jirmamentum, something solid. The verb 
rukah, from whence rakiah is derived, signifies 
to spread metal with the hammer, to make flat, 
to beat out, i. e. an expanse. 

By the word rakiah, the Hebrews understood the 
heavens, which, like a solid and immense arch, 
served as a bank and barrier between the upper 
and lower waters : but we are not to infer from 
this idea of the ancient Hebrews, that it really 
was so: in matters indifferent, the sacred writ¬ 
ers generally suit their expressions to the popu¬ 
lar conceptions of mankind. 

FIRST, primus. This word does not always sig¬ 
nify a priority of rank or order, but sometimes 
before that, as—literally, “ This was the first en¬ 
rollment made by Cyrenius, governor of Syria.” 
But as we know that Cyrenius, or Quirinus. was 
not governor of Syria in the reign of Herod, we 
are obliged to explain it thus, this enrollment Teas 
made before Cyrenius was governor of Syria. 
Vide CxRENirs. So, John S. 15, 30. Gr. He 
wasjirst of me; he was before me. And, chap, 
xv. IS. If the world hateth you, ye know it hated 
me before you, &c. Our Saviour required his 
disciples to seek first the kingdom of God, before 
all things, Matth. vi. 33. and St. Paul says, that 
•God displayed his mercy toward him, who was 
She first of sinners, and that in him first he shew¬ 
ed firth all long suffering, 1 Tim. i. 15,16. 

FIRST-BORN, is not always to be understood 
literally, it is sometimes taken for the prime, 
most excellent, most distinguished of any thing. 
Thus, Jesus Christ is the first-born of every crea¬ 
ture, the first-begotten, or first-born of the dead} 
begotten of the Father before any creature was 
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produced; the first who rose from the dead by 
his own power. Wisdom says,that she eame'out 
of the mouth of the Most High, before he had 
produced any creature, Ecclus. xxiv. 3 . Vulg. 
Primogenia ante omnem creaturam. Isaiah xiv. 
SO, the first-born of the poor, signifies the most 
miserable of the poor; Job xviii. 13. the first¬ 
born of death, the most terrible of deaths. 

After the destroying angel had killed the first-born 
of the Egyptians, God ordained, that all the 
Jewish first-born both of men, and of beasts for 
service, should be consecrated to him. The male 
children only were subject to this law. If a 
woman’s first child were a girl, the father was 
not obliged to offer any thing for her, or for the 
children after her, though they were males. If 
a man had many wives, he was obliged to of¬ 
fer the first-born of every one of them to the 
Lord. The first*born were offered at the temple, 
and redeemed for the sum of five shekels. 

The firstling of a clean beast, was offered at the 
temple, not to be redeemed, but to be killed; an 
unclean beast, an horse, an ass, or a camel, was 
either redeemed, or exchanged; an ass was re¬ 
deemed by a lamb, or five shekels: if not redeem¬ 
ed, it was killed. Commentators hold, that the 
first-born of dogs were killed, because they were 
unclean; and that nothing was given for them 
to the priests, beeause there was no trade, or 
commerce in them. Thou shall not bring the 
price of a dog into the house of {lie Lord. See 
Deut. xxiii. 18. 

As to trees, see Levit. xix. 23. The fruit was un¬ 
clean the three first years. In the fourth year 
all the fruit was the Lord’s. 

It has been questioned whether our Saviour, as 
first-born of the blessed Virgin, was subject to 
this law. Some believe our Saviour was not 
subject to it, others, that by the terms of the 
law he was obliged to it; that plainly declaring 
all first-born male children should be eonseerat- 
ed. Others seem to believe, that Moses’ words 
are prophetical, and, rigorously speaking, re¬ 
garded Jesus Christ only, who by bis birth open¬ 
ed the virgin’s womb; whereas of other men, 
their mother’s womb is opened rather at their 
conception, than at their birth. 

The ceremonies of the Jews, for the redemption 
of their first-born, are as follows: for a girl, 
there is no particular ceremony: but if the child 
be a boy, when he is full thirty days old, a de¬ 
scendant of Aaron is sent for, who is most agree¬ 
able to the father; and the company being met, 
the father brings gold and silver in a cup or 
basin. Then the child is put into the priest’s 
hands, who asks the mother aloud, whether this 
boy is hers ? she answers, yes. He adds, have 
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you never had any other child, male or female, no 
untimely birth, or miscarriage ? she answers, no. 
If so, says the priest, this child, as the first-born, 
belongs to me. 

Then turning to the father, he says, If you desire 
to have him, you must redeem him. This gold and 
silver, says the father, is offered to you for that 
purpose only. The priest turning to the assem¬ 
bly, says, this child, as the first-born, is therefore 
mine, according to this law, those that are to be 
redeemed from a month old shalt thou redeem, 
according to thine estimation for the money of 
five shekels, &c .—but I am content with this in 
exchange. Then he takes two gold crowns, or 
thereabouts, and restores the infant. This is a 
day of rejoicing in the family. If the father or 
mother are of the race of the priests, or Levites, 
they do not redeem their son. 

Besides the first-born of men and beasts which were 
offered to the Lord, or were redeemed by giving 
money to the priests, there was another kind of 
first-born which were carried to the temple, in 
order to make feasts of charity with them. It is 
of this last kind mention is made, Deut. xii. 17, 
18. Thou mayest not eat within thy gates the 
tithe of thy corn, or wine, or the firstlings of thy 
herds, or of thy flock, nor any of thy voids .... 
but thou must eat these things before the Lord thy 
God in the place which he shull choose, thou, and 
thy son, and thy daughter, thy man-servant, and 
thy maid-servant, and the Levite that is within 
thy gates, and again, Deut. xv. 19. 

As the first-born of beasts belonged to the Lord, 
but after they were redeemed, the owners might 
use them as their property, it is probable, that 
of these redeemed first-born they made such en¬ 
tertainments. Or else, by the name first-born 
we are to understand the best and most excellent 
parts of animals, designed for religious repasts 
before the Lord $ in like manner as under the 
term first-fruits are comprehended the offerings 
of every thing which was the best of its kind. 

The first-born among the Hebrews, as among all 
other nations, enjoyed particular privileges: and 
wherever polygamy was used, it was highly nec¬ 
essary to fix them. See Deut. xxi. 15,16,17. 
They consisted, first, in a right to the priesthood, 
which before the law, was in the eldest of the 
family : secondly, in receiving a double portion 
of the father’s property above his brethren. 

The right to the priesthood continued in force only 
while brothers dwelt together in the same place 
and family: for when separated into families 
apart, each became priest and head over his own 
house. 

The double portion is explained two ways : some 
believe, that half of the whole inheritance was 
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given to the elder brother, and the other half was 
shared in equal parts among the rest. But the 
Rabbins inform us on the contrary, that the first¬ 
born for his share took twice as mueh as any of 
his brothers. If a father left six sons, they di¬ 
vided his property into seven equal parts ; where¬ 
of the eldest had two, and each of the others one. 
If the eldest was dead, and had left children, 
his right devolved to his heirs. First-born 
daughters bad uone of these privileges. 

Jacob transferred the right of the first-born from 
Reuben to Joseph : Isaac from Esau to Jaeob: 
and David from Adonijah to Solomon. 

FIRST-FRUITS, were presents made to God, of 
part of the fruits of the harvest, to express the 
submission, dependance, and thankfulness of the 
offerers. They were offered at the temple, before 
the crop was touched; and when the harvest was 
over, before any private persons used their corn. 
The first of these first-fruits, offered in the name 
of the nation, was a sheaf of barley, gathered on 
the 15 th of Nisan, in the evening, and threshed 
in a court of the temple. After it was well clean¬ 
ed, about three pints of it were roasted, and 
pounded in a mortar. Over this was thrown a 
log of oil, and an handful of incense ; the priest 
taking this offering, waved it before the Lord 
toward the four parts of the world, threw an 
handful of it into the fire on the altar, and kept 
the rest. After this, every one was at liberty to 
get in his harvest. See Sheaf. 

When the wheat-harvest was over, on the day of 
Pentecost, they offered as first-fruits of another 
kind in the name of the nation, two loaves, of 
two assarons, (about three pints) of flour each, 
made of leavened dough. Josephus, Antiq. lib. 
iii. cap. 10. mentions only one loaf, and says, it 
was served up to the priests that evening at sup¬ 
per, with the other offerings, and that all were 
to be eaten that day, without leaving any thing 
for the next. 

Besides these first-fruits, every private person was 
obliged to bring his first-fruits to the temple. 
Scripture prescribes neither the time nor the 
quantity. The Rabbins say, they were obliged 
to bring at least the sixtieth part of their fruits 
and harvest. The most liberal gave the fortieth, 
the least liberal gave the fiftieth, or sixtieth. 
They met in companies of four and twenty per¬ 
sons to earry their first-fruits in a ceremonious 
manner. The company was preceded by an ox 
appointed for the sacrifice, with a crown of 
olives on his head, and his horns gilded. A 
player on the flute walked before them to 
Jerusalem.- The first-fruits were of wheat, 
barley, gi-apes, Hgs, apricots, olives, and dates. 
Each carried his basket. The rich had gold, or 
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silver, [q. fillagree work, Prov. xxv. ii. a word 
filly spoken is as pleasant as apricots, &e. of 
first-fruits, carried in baskets of fillagree work, 
on saeh a joyful occasion ?] the poor had wicker 
baskets. They walked in pomp to the temple, 
singing songs. Wien near Jerusalem, the citi¬ 
zens came out to meet, and salute them. 

When they were come to the mountain on which 
the temple was situated, every one, even the 
king himself, if he were there, took his basket 
on his shoulder, and carried it to the court of the 
priests. Then the Levites sung, 1 will magnify 
thee, 0 Lord, &c. Psalm xxx. He who brought 
the first-fruits said, I profess this day unto the 
Lord thy God, that I am come unto the country, 
which the Lord sic arc unto our fathers for togive 
vs, Deut. xxvi. 4, 5, &e. then he put the bas¬ 
ket on his hand, (the priest supporting it at the 
bottom,) and continued ,—Jl Syrian ready to per¬ 
ish was my father, &c. then he pot his basket 
beside the altar, prostrated himself, and went 
away. 

There was besides, another sort of first-fruits paid 
to God, Numb. xv. 19, 20. When the bread 
in every family was kneaded, a portion of it was 
set apart, and given to the priest or Levite of 
the plane. If there were no priest nor Levite, 
it was cast into the oven, and there consumed. 
The law had not fixed the quantity of this bread, 
bat St. Jerom says, that custom and tradition 
had determined it to be between the fortieth and 
sixtieth part of what was kneaded. Philo speaks 
of this custom. Leo of Modena declares, it was 
observed in his time. This is one of the three 
precepts peculiar to women ; because they gen¬ 
erally make the bread. 

The Rabbins hold that no one is obliged to pay the 
first-fruits, excepting in the Land of Promise. 

Those offerings are often called first-fruits, which 
were broogbt by the Israelites from devotion to 
the temple, for their feasts of thanksgiving, to 
-which they invited their relations and friends, 
and the Levites of their cities. The first-fruits 
and tenths were the most substantial revenue of 
the priests and Levites. 

.St. Paul says, Christians have the first-fruits of the 
Holy Spirit, a greater abundance of God’s spirit, 
more perfect and more excellent gifts than the 
Jews. Christ is risen from the dead, and become 
the first-fruits of them that dept, 1 Cor. xv. 20. 
the first-begotten of the dead, or the first-born 
of those who rose again: the Tbessakmians were, 
as it were, the first-fruits whom God had chosen 
to salvation, 2 Theas. ii. 11 chosen with a partic¬ 
ular distinction, as first-fruits were chosen from 
amidst the most exquisite of the several fruits, 
with a design of offering them to the Lord. 

FISH, in Hebrew, dag. The Hebrews place fish 


among reptiles. We have few Hebrew names, 
if any, for particular fish. Moses says in gener¬ 
al, Lev. xi. 9, 10,11,12. that all sorts of river, 
lake, and sea-fish might be eaten, if they had 
seales and fins; others are unclean. St. Barna¬ 
bas in his epistle, cites, as from scripture, you 
shall not eat of the lamprty, the many feet (poly¬ 
pes,) or the cuttle-fish. 

Fish, which swallowed up Jonah. Interpreters 
generally believe it was a whale; the word cetus, 
signifies only a great fish, as does the Hebrew 
dag of Jonah. We know of no fish larger than a 
whalej John Cabri, of the academy at Florence, 
mentions a whale, cast ashore on tho coast of 
Tuscany, whose month was so large, that a man 
on horse-back might enter it with ease. Not¬ 
withstanding, this animal does not live on flesh, 
but on weeds, or on some small fish ; a circum¬ 
stance whieh makes what is said of Jonah’s be¬ 
ing swallowed by a whale, and his continuing 
alive three days in the belly of it, to be more 
credihle. A whale is not armed with teeth and 
tushes, like fish that live on flesh. It might have 
swallowed Jonah, without braising him between 
its teeth; it might have kept him longer without 
killing him in its stomach, which is used to di¬ 
gest only the lightest and most tender food. 

Others pretend, that the fish which received Jonah 
was a shark: this creature has four or five rows 
of teeth in each jaw. Its gullet and stomach are 
so large, that men have been found in it whole. 
Rondelet says, that some have been taken at 
Nice and Marseilles; and men entire, (nay one 
man all in armour) have been found in their 
stomachs. Hercules is said to have leaped into 
the belly of some such creature armed all over, 
from whence he found no way out, till he bad torn 
its entrails in pieces, without suffering any incon- 
venieney himself, besides losing his hair ; which 
was occasioned by the heat of the animal’s stom¬ 
ach. See Boehart. de Animal. Saer. parte 2. 
lib. v. cap. 12. Fide Fhagment, No. 160. 

For the question, how fishes could present them¬ 
selves to Adam in paradise ? Vide Adam. 

FLESH, is taken literally, for the flesh which 
composes bodies, whether of men or animals. 

The end of all fiesh is come btfore me, of every 
thing that hath life. They went in two and two 
of aU fiesh, animals of all species, dll fiesh hath 
corrupted his way. 

Hlesh is understood of a principal opposite to the 
8 P» r »t* The fiesh histeth against the spirit, and 
the spirit against the fiesh, and these are con¬ 
trary the one to the other. . . . Walk in the 
spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the hurts of the 
fiesh. To crueify the fiesh with its lusts ; not 
to fulfil the desires of the fiesh, the wisdom of 
the flesh, Ac. require no explanation. 
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0 that we had of his flesh ! said Job’s enemies, or 
even his domestics, in his affliction. They would 
have eat him up alive ; thus they repaid with in¬ 
gratitude his services to them. The Psalmist 
also says, The wicked, even mine enemies, came 
upon me to eat up my flesh. Psalm xxvii. 2. The 
book of Wisdom, xii. 5. reproaches the Canaan- 
ites with devouring man’s flesh. We have ex¬ 
amples of this in sacred history, and in Josephus. 
Jeremiah threatens the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
that they should be constrained to eat the flesh 
of their friends and children. Vide also Lament, 
ii. 20; iv. 10. and Ezek. v. 10. Josephus relates 
an instance of a certain mother eating her son, 
during the siege of Jerusalem, by the Romans. 
Dc Bell. lib. vi. cap. 21. 

The custom of eating human flesh is still common 
in many islands of the eastern seas: there are 
some who eat their very fathers when they are 
old; others eat Europeans when they can seize 
them: the Peguans sold human flesh publicly. 
The CafFres, on the south coast of Africa, in¬ 
vaded the inmost parts of Africa, eating all whom 
they found, and devouring the country for above 
three hundred leagues. In Whidah human flesh 
is sold as food. 

We are thy flesh and thy hone; familiar expressions 
to denote the relations and ties of flesh and 
blood, Gen. xxix. 14; xxxviii. 27. 

The flesh of the lascivious is compared to that of 
horses and asses, Ezek. xvi. 26. The wise man 
says, that the flesh of the intemperate is consum¬ 
ed by infamous diseases, Prov. v. 11. The au¬ 
thor of Ecclesiasticus requires a prudent man to 
separate his flesh from a prostitute, Eeclus. xxv. 
26. These expressions covertly denote what 
modesty refrains from naming in man. 

FLIES. Insects well known ; in the law, declared 
to be unclean, Levit. xi. 42. The Philistines 
adored the god of flies under the name of Beel¬ 
zebub. The Egyptians worshipped the beetle ; 
we see a fly on some Phoenician medals, also on 
the statue of Diana of Ephesus. Wisdom, xii. 
8. having said, that God sent flies and wasps 
against the Amorites and Canaanites to drive 
them by degrees out of their country, adds, that 
God made those very creatures the instruments 
of their punishment, to which they paid divine 
honours. [They therefore adored the fly as well 
as the Philistines.] See Beelzebub. We can¬ 
not doubt but that many of the Canaanites did 
really abandon their country to secure them¬ 
selves from these troublesome insects. See 
Honey. For the dog-fly of Exod. viii. 20. vide 
Fragment, No. 56. 

FLIGHT of Jesus Christ into Egypt. After the 
purification, and presentation at the temple, an 
angel appeared in a dream to Joseph, directing 
yol. i. 55 
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him to take the young child and his mother, and 
flee into Egypt, and be thou there until I bring thee 
word: for Herod will seek the young child to de¬ 
stroy him. Joseph obeyed, and fled into Egypt. 
Herod some days afterward destroyed the male 
children of Bethlehem j and died five or six 
months after, about the passover. Thus accord¬ 
ing to our chronology, which fixes the flight into 
Egypt to the third or fourth of February, and 
the return to Judea about the second of April, 
it continued only about two months. [But oth¬ 
ers suppose it lasted two years.] 

The fathers relate, that at the arrival of Jesus 
Christ in Egypt, the idols fell down as he passed; 
and that the holy family went to Hermopolis in 
the Thebais. There is a fountain still shewn 
within two miles of Cairo, which was produced, 
as report relates, by the infant Jesus, and that 
the Blessed Virgin washed his linen in it. This 
we read likewise in the spurious gospel of Christ’s 
infancy. 

The following passages have been applied to this 
event: Isaiah xix. 1 . Behold the Lord rideth upon 
a swift cloud, and shall come into Egypt, and the 
idols of Egypt shall be moved at his presence. Jer. 
xliii. 13. He shall break also the images ofBeth- 
shemesh that is in the land of Egypt, and the houses 
of the gods of the Egyptians shall he burn withfire. 

FLOOD, vi(U Deluge. 

FLOOR^ot threshing com. Vide Plate of Thresh¬ 
ing, and Fragment, No. 48. 

FLORUS. Gessius Floras succeeded Albinus in 
the government of Judea, a.d. A. His excesses 
exasperated the Jews beyond patience. He 
forced them to rebel against the Romans, a.d. 66. 
He was a man in whom shame and humanity 
were extinguished : wherever, or by whatever 
mean, any thing was to be got, it was very right 
in his judgment. His cruelty against the Jews 
was beyond bounds. His wile Cleopatra accom¬ 
panied him, who was as wicked as himself. She 
procured him this government by the influence 
of Poppea, wife of Nero. The thieves who rav- 
aged Judea were sure of impunity by sharing 
their booty with him. When the revolt of the 
Jews was declared, Floras, instead of thinking 
to suppress it, fomented it, having no hopes of 
escaping the punishment of his crimes, but by 
this rebellion. Cestius Gall us, governor of Syria, 
coming to Jerusalem, a.d. 66, the Jews com¬ 
plained of Florus. Gallus gave them hopes, that 
Florus should be obliged to change his conduct: 
but after Gallus had returned into Syria, Florus 
renewed his violences and vexations. Casarea 
began the revolt; Jerusalem soon followed. Ces¬ 
tius wrote to Nero, and charged Florus with this 
rebellion and all its consequences. Josephus 
does not tell us what became of Florus. In all 
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probability be left Judea, when Vespasian came 
thither, a.d. 67. 

FLOUR. Vide Bread, Cakes, Offerings, See. 

FLUTE, a musical instrument, mentioned some¬ 
times in Scripture, by the names Chalil, Maeha- 
lath, Masrokoth, and Huggab. This last is gen¬ 
erally translated Organum, an organ: but in all 
probability was nothing more than a flute with 
many pipes of an unequal size, which had no 
holes, and were open only at the upper end. 
Their manner of playing on it was, by letting 
these pipes slide successively upon the nether lip, 
and blowing into them as they passed. Sec Or¬ 
gan, and Plates of Musical Instruments. 

As to other flutes mentioned in Scripture, it is 
said, that anciently they who played on the flute, 
held two in their mouths, one on the right side, 
which had no hole, another on the left, which had 
two holes. The sound of one was sharper, of the 
other flatter. See our Dissertation on the mu¬ 
sical instruments of the Hebrews, prefixed to 
the second tome of our Comment on the Psalms, 
page lxxxvi. Ac. There is notice taken in the 
gospel of players on the flute, who were collect¬ 
ed to assist at the funeral of Jairus’ daughter, 
and to attend her body to the grave, with their 
instruments playing. 

The Rabbins inform us, that it was not allowable 
to have less than two players on the flute, at the 
funeral of persons of the meanest condition, be¬ 
sides a woman hired to cry with formality; and 
Josephus relates, that the false report of his death 
being spread at Jerusalem, scvei~.il persons hired 
players on the flute in the way of preparation for 
his funeral. But in the Old Testament we see 
nothing like it. The Jews very probably bor¬ 
rowed this custom from the Romans. When it 
was an old woman who died, they used trumpets ; 
but flutes when a young woman was to be buried; 
as we see, Matth. ix. 23,24. 

FOOL, folly, in Scripture, signifies not only ac¬ 
cording to the literal meaning, an ideot, or one 
who has lost his senses; the discourses and no¬ 
tions of fools and madmen; but likewise sin, 
particularly sins of impurity. My wounds stink 
and are corrupt through my foolishness, my sin. 
Psalm xxxviii. 5. lie that is soon angry, deal- 
cth foolishly ; and, the thought cf foolishness is 
sin. Lord, says David, I have sinned greatly, do 
(etc ay the iniquity of thy servant, for I hare done 
very foolishly. And Tamar said to her violent 
brother Ainnon, Bo not this folly ! thou shalt be 
as one of the fools in Israel, 2 Sam. xiii. 13. 

The wisdom of this world is foolishness with God, 
1 Cor. i. 20, 21. St. Paul says. Hath not God 
made foolish the wisdom of this world, &e. 1 Cor. 
iii. 18 , 19 . If any man among you seemeth to be 
wise in this world, let him become a fool, that he 


may be wise. The apostle advises Timothy and 
Titus to avoid foolish questions, which only cre¬ 
ate disputes, and wrangling. 

FOOT, anciently it was customary to wash the 
feet of strangers on their coming off a journey, 
because generally they travelled barefoot, or 
wore sandals only, which did not secure them 
from dust or dirt. Jesus Christ washed the feet 
of his apostles, and thereby taught them to per¬ 
form the humblest services for one another. 

Feet, in the saered writers, often mean inclinations, 
affections, propensities, actions, motions. Guide 
my feet in thy paths: keep thy feet at a distance 
from evil ; the feet of the debauched woman go 
down to death ; let not the feet of pride come upon 
me, &c. 

To be at any one's feet, is used for obeying him, 
being in his service, following him. 1 Sam. xxv. 
27. [Fr. Valet de pied, Foormun.] Moses says, 
that the Lord loved his people, and those that sat 
doxen at his feet ; who heard him, who belonged 
to him, who were instructed in his doctrine, [his 
pupils.] St. Paul says, he was brought up at the 
feet of Gamaliel, [as his scholar.] Mary sal at 
our Saviour*s feet, and heard his word. Vide 
Fragment, No. 104. 

Foot. The Hebrews modestly express by this 
word, those parts which decency forbids to name; 
e.gr. the water of the feet, urine. To cover the 
feet, or dismissing the refuse of nature. The 
hair of the feet, i. e. of the pubes. Withhold thy 
foot from being unshod, and thy throat from 
thirst, Jer. ii. 2. Do not prostitute yourselves, 
as you have done, to strange people; speaking 
to idolatrous Jews. Ezek. xvi. 25. Thou hast 
opened thy feet to every one that passed by. Vide 
Fragment, No. 101. 

In Deut. xi. 10. it is said, the land of Canaan is 
not like Egypt, where thou sowedst thy seed, and 
xcateredst it with thy foot. Palestine is a coun¬ 
try which has rains, plentiful dews, springs, riv¬ 
ulets, brooks, which supply the earth with the 
moisture necessary to its fruitfulness: whereas 
Egypt has no river but the Nile, there it seldom 
or never rains, and the lands which are not with¬ 
in reach of the inundation, continue parched and 
barren. To supply this want, ditches are dug, 
and water is distributed throughout the several 
villages and cantonsj there are great struggles 
who shall first get it, and in this dispute they 

- often come to blows. 

Notwithstanding these precautions, many places 
have no water; and in the course of the year, 
the places which are nearest to the Nile, require 
to be watered again by means of art and labour. 
It is done by the help of machines ; one of 
which Philo describes, as a wheel which a man 
turns with the motion of his feet, by ascending 
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successively the several steps which are within 
it. But, as while he is thus continually turning, 
he cannot keep himself up, he holds a stay in his 
hands which is not moveable, and this supports 
him; so that in this work the hands do the of¬ 
fice of the feet, and the feet that of the hands; 
since the hands which should act, are at rest, and 
the feet which should be at rest, arc in action, 
and give motion to the wheel. Be Confusione 
Linguar. This is what Moses means in this 
place by saying, that in Egypt they water the 
earth with their feet. Vide the Plate of Agri¬ 
culture, and Fragment, No. 225. 

Jacob said to Laban, Gen. xxx. 30. the Lord bath 
blessed thee at my feet; Jerom translates, ad 
introitum meum, ever since I came to you, and 
undertook the conduct of your flocks. 

To be under uny one’s feet, to be a footstool to him, 
signifies the subjection of a subject to his sove¬ 
reign, of a slave to his master. 

To adore the place where the feet of any one rest; 
Psalm xeix. 5. Fall down before his footstool. 
Isaiah still stronger. They shall lick the dust of 
thy feet. 

Nakedness of feet, was a sign of mourning: God 
says to Ezekiel, make no mourning for the dead, 
and put on thy shoes upon thy feet, Ac. It was 
likewise a mark of respect, Exod. iii. 5. Loose 
thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place where 
thou standest is holy ground. The Rabbins in¬ 
form us, that the Jews and priests were barefoot 
in the temple. Josh. v. 16. 

*i wicked man speaketh with his feet, says Solomon, 
Prov. vi. 13. He uses much gesture with his 
hands and feet while talking, which the ancient 
sages blamed in those who spake. Ezekiel, 
xxv. 6. reproaches the Ammonites with clapping 
their hands and stamping with their feet in token 
of joy, on seeing the desolation of Jerusalem. 
Also, chap. vi. 11. He describes the same mo¬ 
tions as signs of grief, because of the ruin of his 
people. 

My foot slandeth right; I have pursued the paths 
of righteousness: or rather, supposing a Levite 
to be the speaker, my foot .shall stand in the 
place appointed for the Levites, in the temple, in 
the court of the priests, where my proper sta¬ 
tion is. 

If thou turn away thy foot from my sabbath, from 
doing thy pleasure on my holy day, says Isaiah, 
Iviii. 13. If thou forbear walking, and travel¬ 
ling on the sabbath-day, and do not then thine 
own will. Journies, we know, were forbidden 
on the sabbath-day, Matth. xxiv. 20 ; Acts i. 12. 

The Jewish women wore rings of great value upon 
their feet: rather their legs. See Perisce- 

LIDES. 
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Job says, xxix. 15. that he was feet to the lame, and 
eyes to the blind; he led one and supported the 
other. In another place, that God had put his 
feet in the stocks, and looked narrowly to all his 
paths; like a bird or some other animal led 
along, with the foot fastened to a cord, and un¬ 
able to go the least step, but as he who guides 
it, pleases. 

Anciently in those countries the men were gener¬ 
ally barefoot in the house; the poor almost 
always, even on journies; but others when they 
went into the country, commonly wore shoes. 
See Shoes. 

FORESKIN, or preeputium, the skin which covers 
the glans, and is cut off in circumcision. Vide 
Circumcision. Several (catholic) churches 
glory in possessing our Saviour’s foreskin, which 
was cut off at his circumcision: as the cathedral 
church of Puy, in Yelay; the collegiate church 
of Antwerp, in the Low Countries; that of our 
lady de la Colombe, in the diocese of Chartres ; 
the abbey of St. Cornelius of Compiegne; the 
church of St. John de Lateran at Rome. It is 
very hard to reconcile all these different preten¬ 
sions, since there can be but one foreskin, and 
there is no certainty of its being preserved so long 
as our time. Indeed there is no need of the fact! 

Children are sometimes born without a foreskin ; 
which the Hebrews regard as a particular favour 
of Providence. The Rabbins maintain that Mo¬ 
ses was born thus. Such a child is not circum¬ 
cised ; the skin is only cut so as to draw some 
drops of blood. 

As the Jews esteemed the foreskin or uncircumci¬ 
sion, as a very great impurity, and the greatest 
affront they could receive was to be called un¬ 
circumcised, they sometimes gave the Gentiles 
and foreigners, in contempt, the name of uncir¬ 
cumcised. St. Paul, Rom. ii. 26. frequently men¬ 
tions the Gentiles by the word preeputium, in op¬ 
position to the Jews, whom he names circumci- 
sio. 

There is mention, 1 Mace. i. 16. and 1 Cor. vii. 18. 
of a custom among certain wicked Jews, who be¬ 
ing ashamed to appear circumcised, and wear 
this mark of their religion, made use of the sur¬ 
geons’ art to conceal this pretended deformity, 
and to make their foreskin grow again. Origen, 
Philocal. cap. 1. acknowledges that some Jews 
put themselves into the physicians’ hands for this 
purpose. And Epiphanius de Ponder. & Men- 
surus, speaks of the instrument and means em¬ 
ployed to make the skin join which had been cut 
asunder. Cornelius Celsus, an eminent and an¬ 
cient physician, has written a chapter particular¬ 
ly concerning this operation, lib. vii. cap. 25. Ga¬ 
len mentions it in the same manner almost as Cel- 
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sus; and Bartolin cites ASginetus and Fallopius, 
who have explained the manner how the marks 
of circumcision may be concealed. The same 
Bartolin cites a letter written by Buxtorf, the 
son, wherein he relates a great number of testi¬ 
monies from Jewish authors, who speak of this 
practice as usual among apostates from their re¬ 
ligion. See likewise St. Jerom, in Isaiam, chap, 
liii. and in Jovinian, lib. i. Liran. in 1 Mace. i. 
16. Rupert, De Victoria Verbi, lib. ix. cap. 18. 
ilaimo in 1 Cor. vii. 18. who maintain, that it is 
impossible to efface the mark of circumcision; to 
these add Origin, dc Principiis, lib. iv. cap. 2. 
who seems to he of the same opinion. 

As a consequence of the opinion entertained by 
all true Jews, who looked on uncircumcision, as 
a thing unclean, and dishonourable ; but circum¬ 
cision on the contrary as a mark of honour and 
distinction ; they use the word foreskin, or un- 
cireumcision, in a figurative sense, to signify 
sAmething impure, superfluous, useless, and dan¬ 
gerous : e. gr. Moses says of himself, he is of 
uncireumcised lips , Exod. vi. 12, 30. i. e.' he had 
an impediment in his speech. Jeremiah, vi. 10. 
says of the Jews, that they had uncircumeised 
ears, i. e. they would not hear instruction. He 
exhorts them, chap. iv. 4; ix. 26. to circumcise 
their hearts; literally, take away the foreskins of 
their hearts; be tractable and attentive. Moses 
inveighs against the uncircumcised hearts of the 
Jews, who would not obey the Lord. He says, 
that during the three first years after a tree is 
planted, all the fruit of it is unclean ; no one 
should eat of it. Lev. xix. 23. Heb. Fructus 
ejus erit vobis prarputilatus. We have the same 
expressions in the New Testament; St. Stephen 
reproaches the Jews, with the hardness of their 
heart, and their indocility, saying, 1c uncircum¬ 
cised in heart and ears, ye do always resist the 
Holy Ghost , Acts vii. 51. 

FOREST. There were several forests in Judea, 
especially in the northern parts of it, toward 
mount Libanus, Ac. 

Forest of Ephraim. See Ephraim. 

Forest of Ilareth, in Judah, 1 Sam. xxii. 5. 

Forest of Libanus. Besides the true forest of Li¬ 
banus, where cedars and other trees still grow. 
Scripture calls by this name a palace, which 
Solomon built at Jerusalem, contiguous to the 
palace of the king of Egypt's daughter. Solomon 
usually resided in it: all the vessels of it were of 
gold. It was called the house of the forest of 
Libanus, either by reason of the great quantity 
of cedars used in it, or of the multitude of cedar 
pillars which supported it. 1 Rings, vii. 2; x. 17. 

Some place this bouse, or palace, in the mountains 
of Libanus: but more probably, it was in Jeru¬ 


salem ; what proves this, is, that the three hun- 
dren golden shields, which were carried before 
Solomon, w hen he went to the temple, were cer¬ 
tainly hung in a hall belonging to this palace. 

FORNICATION, is used in Scripture, not only 
for the sin of impurity, but for idolatry, and for 
all kinds of infidelity to God. Adultery and for¬ 
nication are frequently confounded. Both the 
Old and New Testament condemn all impurity 
and fornication, corporal or spiritual ; idolatry, 
apostasy, heresy, infidelity, Ac. 

FORTUNATUS, mentioned 1 Cor. xvi. 15, 17. 
came from Corinth to Ephesus, to visit St. Paul. 
We have no particulars of his life or death, only 
that St. Paul calls Stephanus, FortunafUs, and 
Achaicus the first fruits of Achaia, and, set apart 
for the service of the Church and Saints. They 
carried St. Paul’s first epistle to Corinth. 

FOUNTAIN. There are several celebrated foun¬ 
tains in Judea, most of them are noticed in our 
account of (hose places, to which they are ad¬ 
jacent. We have likewise mentioned several 
under the word En, which in Hebrew signifies 
an eye, or a fountain. See their names com¬ 
pounded, as for En-rogel, see Rogel, Ac. 

Fountain of the Ethiopian, i. e. where the Ethio¬ 
pian, queen Candace’s eunuch, was baptized by 
Philip the deacon, Acts viii. 36. Some place 
it near Bethlehem, others near Bethsur. Euse¬ 
bius, and the old relation of a journey to Jerusa¬ 
lem, place it at the foot of the mountain of Beth¬ 
sur twenty miles from Jerusalem, near Eleu- 
tlieropolis. In St. Jerom’s time, the eunuch’s 
fountain springing out of the earth, almost im¬ 
mediately re-entered it. At present, these wa¬ 
ters are received into a basin, a conduit conveys 
them about twenty paces into a reservoir, and 
from thence they spread into the valley. 

Fountain sealed, Cant. iv. 13. is probably an al¬ 
legory, representing the chastity of the holy 
spouse. Travellers speak of a considerable foun¬ 
tain a league and a half from Bethlehem, see 
Ethan. Here, it is supposed, was Solomon’s 
sealed fountain. But this is uncertain. From 
hence came the water, which Pilate conveyed to 
Jerusalem. 

Fountain of Samson, which issued out of a rock, 
called the grinders, or Jaw, Heb. Machtes, has 
subsisted a long time, and is perhaps still in being 
in the tribe of Dan, near Lechi, i. e. the jawbone, 
Antonin the martyr, and Glyeas place this foun¬ 
tain in the suburbs of Eleutheropolis. Some 
Rabbins place it near the brook Kedron, others 
near Tiberias. St. Jerom seems to put Morhasti 
between Succoth and Samson’s fountain, which 
agrees pretty well with those who place it near 
Eleutheropolis. 
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Fountain, metaphorically, is used for generation, 
children. Let thy fountains be dispersed abroad ; 
a numerous posterity, Prov. v. 16. Ye that are 
of the fountains of Israel, Psalm Ixviii. 27. 
Eccles. xii. 6. Conderelur hydria super fontem. 
Vide Wheel. 

All sources of water are called fountains: Ml the 
fountains of the great deep were broken up, Gen. 
vii. 11. A fountain of living water, or a foun¬ 
tain of life, Cant. iv. 15. is a souree of living 
water, whether it rise out of the earth like a 
fountain, or in the bottom of a well. Fons san¬ 
guinis, the blood of a person incommoded with 
a loss of blood, whether natural or otherwise. 
Lev. xx. 1-8. Mark v. 25. 

FOX, 'iyw, shuol, 'AAamjl, Vulpes. A creature well 
known, and remarkable principally for its cun¬ 
ning. [In our translation we often read of foxes, 
but the word thus rendered rather imports the 
jackall; an animal which goes in troops of hun¬ 
dreds in the east, and is no small terror and 
nuisance to the country. The following infor¬ 
mation refers to the jackall. Vide Fragment, 
No. 209, “ of the Jackall where the various 
kinds are distinguished.] 

Belon assures us, that in Palestine, particularly 
about Csesarea, there is a kind of creature be¬ 
tween a wolf and a fox, that sometimes goes in 
troops of two or three hundred. M. Morizon, 
who travelled in that country, says, that foxes 
swarm there, and that there are great numbers 
in the hedges, and ruins of buildings. Samson 
might have employed many people and much 
time to catch his great number of foxes, Judg. 
xv. 4. No animal was fitter for his design, es¬ 
pecially when coupled together ; for a fox runs 
very swiftly, but uses a great many turnings and 
windings, not going straight on, but running some¬ 
times on one side, sometimes on another; so 
that while one dragged one way, and another 
another way, they spread the fire over all the 
fields of the Philistines, and could not easily get 
into the woods, or holes in the rocks, where their 
fire-brands would have been extinguished, and 
Samson’s stratagem rendered ineffectual. 

Foxes generally do great mischief among vines, 
especially when they are loaded with fruit. The 
spouse in the Canticles desires the foxes might 
be taken away, which spoiled his vines. Galen 
says, that they who love hunting, eat foxes in 
the autumn, because then they are fattened with 
grapes. The fable of the fox and the grapes is 
well known. 

Ezekiel compares false prophets to foxes in the des¬ 
erts, howling, ravenous, beasts of prey: whether 
designing to heighten their cunning and hypocrisy 
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in imitating true prophets, or whether intending 
to shew, that instead of supporting Jerusalem, 
they endeavoured only to destroy it, by under¬ 
mining its walls and foundations. Jesus Christ 
calls Herod the Tetrarch of Galilee, Fox, signify¬ 
ing thereby his craft and insidious policy. 

FRIEND, is taken in Scripture for a neighbour 
in general, Levit. xix. 18. Thou shalt love thy 
f riend, thy neighbour, thy brother, as thyself, 
Deut. xix. 4, 5. Whoso killeth his neighbour ig¬ 
norantly, whom he hated not in time past, but 
the iron of whose hatchet shall fly off and kill 
his friend, &c. Deut. xxiii. 24, 25. When thou 
comest into thy neighbour’s vineyard, thou mayest 
eat grapes; when thou comest into the standing 
com of thy friend, thou mayest pluck the ears, &c. 

By friend is meant also the favourite of a prince. 
So Hushai was the friend, the favourite of David, 
2 Sam. xv. 37. Samts are called friends of God; 
but this title was given eminently to Abraham, 
Gen. xxvi. 24. The Mahometans generally call 
him by this name ; and they call Hebron, where 
they believe his tomb to be, the city of the friend 
of God. The friend of the bridegroom, is the 
brideman; who does the honours of the wedding. 

FROG, a very common creature. Moses brought 
on Egypt a plague of frogs, Exod. viii. 5, &c. 

Frogs were unclean : Moses indeed does not name 
them, but he includes them by saying, ye shall 
not eat of any thing that moves in the waters, 
unless it have fins and scales. Lev. xi. 9,10,11, 
12. St. John, Rev. xvi. 13. says, he saw three 
unclean spirits issuing out of the false prophet’s 
mouth like frogs. 

FRONTLETS. Leo of Modena thus describes 
them : the Jews take four pieces of parchment 
and write, with an ink made on purpose, and in 
square letters, these four passages, one on each 
piece. 1 . Sanctify unto me all the first-bom, 
&c. Exod. xiii. to the 10 th verse- 2. From verse 
11 to 16. Mid when the Lord shall bring thee 
into the land of the Canaanites, &c. 3. Deut. vi. 
4. Hear, 0 Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord, 
to verse 9. 4. Deut. xi. 13. If you shall hearken 
diligently unto my commandments, to verse 21. 
This they do in obedience to these words of 
Moses: These commandments shall be for a sign 
unto thee upon thine hand, and for a memorial 
between thine eyes. 

These four little pieces of parchment are fastened 
together, and a square formed of them, on 
which the letter Schin w is written ; then a little 
square of hard calf s skin is put a-top, out of 
which come two leathern strings an inch wide, 
and a cubit and an half, or thereabouts, in length. 
This square is put on the middle of the forehead. 
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and the strings being girt about the head, make 
a knot in the form of the letter i; they then 
are brought before, and fall on the breast. It is 
called Teffila-Scliel-Rosch, or the Tephilaof the 
head. The most devout Jews put it on both at 
morning and noonday prayer; but the general¬ 
ity of the Jews wear it only at morning prayer. 
Only the chanter of the synagogue is obliged to 
put it on at noon as well as morning. 

It is a question, whether the use of frontlets, and 
phylacteries, was literally ordained by Moses. 
They who believe tlieir use to be binding, observe 
that the text of Moses speaks as positively of 
this, as of other precepts; he requires the 
commandments of God to be written on the 
doors of houses, as a sign on their hands, and as 
an ornament on their foreheads, Exod. xiii. 16. 
If there is any obligation to write these com¬ 
mandments on their doors, as the text intimates, 
there is the same for writing them on their 
hands and foreheads. Their use was common in 
our Saviour’s time, not only in Judea, but like¬ 
wise among the Indian Jews, the Persians, and 
Babylonians, according to St. Jerom. And long 
before, the doctors, whom the high-priest Elea- 
zar sent to Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, 
spoke of these phylacteries as at all times re¬ 
ceived among them, and referred the beginning 
of them to Moses. 

They add, that in the time of Moses, the Heathen 
carried abundance of charms and superstitious 
preservatives about them, and even somciminod- 
-est things ; that he, to cure his people of these 
bad customs, or to prevent them, enjoined them 
to wear on their hands and foreheads the sacred 
words of Ids ordinances. 

Others on the contrary maintain, that these precepts 
should be taken figuratively and allegorically, 
meaning that they should very carefully preserve 
the remembrance of God's law, and observe his 
commands; that they should always have them 
before them, and never forget them. Prior to the 
Babylonish captivity, no traces of them appear 
in the history of the Jews. The prophets never 
inveigh against the omission or neglect of them ; 
nor was there any question concerning them in 
the reformation of manners at any time among 
the Hebrews. The almost general custom in the 
East, of wearing phylacteries and frontlets, de¬ 
termines nothing for the antiquity or usefulness 
of this practice. Jesus Christ did not absolutely 
condemn them; but he condemned the abuse of 
them in the Pharisees, their wearing them with 
affectation, and larger than other Jews. The 
Caraite Jews, who adhere to the letter of the 
law, and despise traditions, call the Rabbinical 
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Jews, bridled asses, because they wear these 
tephilim and frontlets. See Phylacteries, 
Tephilim, and also Fragment, No. 234, and 
Plate. 

FRUIT. By fruit is sometimes meant reward, 
Prov. i. 31. They shall receive the reward of 
their bad conduct. The fruit of the body signi¬ 
fies children $ Of the fruit of thy body shall 1 
set upon thy seat. Psalm cxxxii. 12. The fruit 
of the lips; the punishment or reward of words 
bad or good. 2 will punish the fruit of the 
stout heart of the king of Assyria, Isaiah x. 12. 
His insolent discourses against me. Uncircum¬ 
cised fruit, or impure fruit, Levit. xix. 23. is 
the fruit of a tree newly planted, during the 
three first years. In the fourth year it was of¬ 
fered to the Lord; after which it was common, 
and generally eaten. 

The fruits of the spirit mentioned by St. Paul, are 
love, joy, peace. Gal. v. 22. The fruits of right¬ 
eousness, mentioned by the same apostle, arc 
sown in peace, Philip, i. 11. Irregular passions 
and carnal dispositions produce the fruits of 
death: Utfruetificarent morti; they arc mortal 
to the souf, James iii. 18 ; Rom. vii. 5. 

Fruit. See Apple. 

[FULFIL. This is one of the most difficult 
words in the Bible, to treat within a narrow 
compass: for as it refers to somewhat foretold, 
and (here are many modes of foretelling, as well 
as difierent degrees of clearness, with which 
future events may be foretold; we naturally ex¬ 
pect as many corresponding modes of fulfilment 
as there arc varieties in such predictions. For 
instance, 

Aliijali, the prophet, foretold to the wife of Jero¬ 
boam, that directly as she got home, her child 
should die: this prediction received an instant 
and direct fulfilment, in the death of her child. 

1 Kings, xiv. 17. 

Joshua foretold, that whoever would undertake to 
rebuild Jericbo, should begin it with the loss of 
his first-born son, and finish it with the death 
of his y oungest: this was not fulfilled for 600 
years, and we are uncertain whether it includ¬ 
ed the death of the intermediate children ; but 
Hiel of Bethel experienced its fulfilment, though 
in a mode, probably, utterly unexpected; vide 
Fragment, No. 5. and Josh, vi* 26 : 1 Rings, 
xvi. 34. 6 

Sometimes, prophecy has a direct and sole reference 
to a certain fact to come to pass hereafter, at a 
distant period: but sometimes it refers (doubly) 
as well to a fact which is appointed to take 
place, at no very distant period, as to another 
fact of which the first is only a sign or earnest: 
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vide Alma, Hezekiah, and Fragment, No. 2. 
So that when the first fact has actually happen¬ 
ed, the prediction may be said in one respect to 
be fulfilled; while in another respect it may be 
said to continue unfulfilled: because, its com¬ 
plete and final accomplishment is not yet ar¬ 
rived. 

N. B. Many prophecies seem to be in this state at 
present: they have been partly fulfilled, in past 
events; and they are fulfilling now in some 
respects; but their final and complete accom¬ 
plishment is to be looked for hereafter. The 
Jewish nation is a striking instance of this ob¬ 
servation. 

Sometimes a remarkable phraseology, which has a 
direct reference only to one specific event, is 
said to be fulfilled in another event: i. e. the 
phrase may be well applied to, may be remarka¬ 
bly illustrated by, or may, indeed, in a loose 
and distant meaning, be referred to the latter 
event; which appears as another and further 
fulfilment, though, strictly speaking, the first 
fulfilment was enough to satisfy (and actually 
did satisfy) the prophecy. 

I suppose the slaughter of the infants at Bethle¬ 
hem, may be taken as an instance of this nature; 
for certainly the prophet, Jer. xxxi. 15. employ¬ 
ed the phrase of “ Bachel weeping for her chil¬ 
dren, and refusing to be comforted,” in reference 
to an event much nearer to himself than that to 
which the evangelist Matthew applies it; though 
the latter event was a remarkable coincidence, 
and the expression might readily be accommo¬ 
dated to it. 

Sometimes a phrase which originally meant to de¬ 
scribe a particular man, or class of men, is said 
to be fulfilled, by a class of men distinct, and 
distant, from those of whom it was first s]>oken: 
because the resemblance is so close, and fheir 
characters are so similar, that what was predic¬ 
ated of one, may very aptly and expressively be 
applied to the other. So when the prophets 
complain of the perverseness of the Jews in 
their days, the same kind of perverseness in the 
days of the Messiah, may naturally be described 
by the same kind of language, whose import is 
revived, or rather is more powerfully fulfilled, 
in the later application of it, though to a very 
distant generation. 

Proverbial expressions, which do not refer to any 
specific occurrence, or fact, are said to be ful¬ 
filled, when an event happens—not which may 
be applied, or referred to them,—but to which 
they may be applied or referred as very similar 
or descriptive. 
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All these and many other modes of fulfilment, are 
expressed in Scripture; and it requires atten¬ 
tion, to distinguish whether a strict, or a looser, 
sense is to be put on the word fulfil. We 
ought also to remark, that some things are said 
to be done, that it might be fulfilled; but, in 
general, persons who were absolutely engaged 
in fulfilling of prophecy, had no suspicion that 
their actions were in any degree predicted ; nor 
did they perceive the relation of them to the 
prophecy, or of the prophecy to them, till after 
the events which accomplished the predictions 
were over; nevertheless, it should seem, that 
our Lord did purposely, and with design to fulfil 
former predictions, use certain expressions, and 
perform certain actions. So he rode on an ass, 
that it might be fulfilled, which was spoken by 
the prophet; and Jesus himself knew that he 
was fulfilling this prophecy, but his disciples did 
not know it; they did not recollect that Scrip¬ 
ture contained any such passage: still less that 
it thus described any part of the Messiah’s char¬ 
acter or conduct. This appears very remarka¬ 
bly, John xix. 28. “ After this Jesus knowing 
that all things were now accomplished, that the 
Scripture might be fulfilled, said, I thirst.”] 

[Fulfil. Time is said to be fulfilled, in various 
places of Scripture. Disposition of mind is said 
to be fulfilled, Deut. i. 36; 1 Kings, xi. 6. The 
counsels of God are said to be fulfilled; the law 
and the prophets, &c. but these phrases require 
no explanation.] 

FULLEK. The fuller's field ; the fuller's foun¬ 
tain. See Rogel. This word signifies a fuller. 
The fuller’s fountain was either that of Siloam, 
or one of its branches. Vide Siloam. 

FULNESS. Plenitudo. Scripture uses this word, 
to signify very different things; a handful, a full 
omer, a full field. The world and the fulness 
thereof. Psalm 1.12. Let the sea roar, and the 
fulness thereof. The fear ef the Lord tendeth 
to life, and he that hath it, shall abide satisfied , 
Full, or fulness, are taken sometimes in this 
last sense; To what purpose is the multitude of 
their sacrifices unto me?—I am full of the 
burnt-offerings; I am sated with them. Full 
of years, one who had lived long enough : to the 
full extent of human life. 

The perfection, the consummation. The fear of 
the Lord is the highest point (the fulness) of wis¬ 
dom. The fulness of their sins; the height of 
iniquity. We have all received of the fulness 
of Jesus Christ, from the superabundance, the 
store, of his graces, John i. 16. Love is the 
fulness of the law, Rom. xiii. 10. the fulfilling,. 
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the perfection, the consummation. The ful- 
ness of time, Gal. iv. 4. the completion of the 
time marked out by the prophets. 

FUNERALS. See Dead. 

FURROWS. Sulci. The saered writers some¬ 
times borrow similitudes from the furrows of 
the field. Job xxxi. 38. If my land cry against 
me, or the furrows thereof complain ; if I have 
employed poor ploughmen to till my ground, 
without paying them for their labour. Thou 
waterest the ridges thereof abundantly. Psalm 
lxv. 10. thou settlest the furrows thereof, Heb. 
thou breakest the clods of it. 

Eeclus. vii. 3. says figuratively, Sow not upon the 
furrows of unrighteousness , for if thou sowcst 
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iniquity, thou shalt reap all sorts of evils and 
misfortunes. See Galat. iv. 7 ; Hosea x. 4. 
Judgment springeth up as hemlock in the fur¬ 
rows of the field. Judgment and wrath will 
produce bitterness in thy fields, Vulgate. Here 
is a double metaphor, judgment, i. e. the ven¬ 
geance of God; it springs, it produces bitter¬ 
ness, bitter herbs, quasi super sulcos agri, as it 
were on a ploughed field, ready to receive the 
seed. And, verse 11, 12. I' will make Judah 
plough, and Jacob shall break the clods, and 
form the furrows. The ten tribes, and Judah, 
shall one after the other endure the effects of 
my anger. But, adds the prophet, verse 12. 
Sow in righteousness, and reap tit mercy. 
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GAAL, byi : contempt, or abomination. 

GAAL, son of Ebed, having entered Schechem, 
to assist it against Abinielech, son of Gideon, 
the people^ amidst their entertainments and re¬ 
joicings, cursed Ablmelech ; who, having heard 
of these discourses, came against Schechem with 
an arnw: Gaal advanced to engage him, but 
Was defeated, Judg. ix. 26 : a.m. 2771 ; ante 
A.D. 1233. Vide Abimexech, III. 

GAASH, erju: tempest, commotion, tumult, or over¬ 
throw. 

GAASH, a mountain of Ephraim, north whereof 
stood Timnath-Serah, celebrated for Joshua’s 
tomb. Josh. xxiv. 30. which Eusebios says, Was 
known in his time. 

Gaash, Brook, or Valley of, 2 Sam. xxiii. 30. 
Probably at the foot of mount Gaash ; Hadai, or 
Harai, was of this valley. 

GABA, })ii : a cup, a goblet: otherwise, a hill; 
from nr 3 3 gabaah. 

GABA, a city at the foot of mount. Carmel, be¬ 
tween Ptolemais and Caesarea. Josephus, de 
Bello, lib. iii. cap. 2. says, it was called the city 
of horsemen, because Herod gave it to his Vet¬ 
eran cavalry. M. Re land is of opinion, that this 
is Caipha, or Hepha, at the foot of mount Car¬ 
mel, toward Ptolemais. Stephens, the geogra¬ 
pher, speaks of Gahe, as a part of Galilee. 
Eusebius places a little town, called Gaba, or 
Gahe, sixteen fniles from Cftsarea, in Palestine, 
on the side of the great plain of tegio. If this 
be the Gaba, or Gabe, of Josephus and Stephens, 
it must be south of Carmel, aud I do ntot see 
how it can belong to Galilee. 

GABAA, Heb. a Mil; many places in a monht- 
arinoas country Hke Judeh, might be called Gib- 
eah, Giheon, Gabbatha. Gibetftouy Gabbath, 
Gabe, or Gabaa; signifying eminences. Some¬ 
times proper ftamesy edited Gibeah, are trans¬ 
lated bills. As, Zach. xiv. 10. « All the tend 
Shull be turned as a plain, from Geba to IMro- 
mon.” And, on the contrary, Gibeah, 1 Sttm. 
vii. 1. which might be thought to be a City, is 
only a bill in Rirjatb-jearim, as our English 
translation renders it. 
vox. i. 


GABAAH, or Gabaath, nj?33: the same as Gaba. 

GABAEL, r«0c«?Aof .• limits ; from *733 gabal. 

GABAEL, or Gabelus, of the tribe of Naphtali; 
he was carried into captivity beyond the Eu¬ 
phrates, with Tobit, his relation, and settled at 
Rages, a city of Media. He borrowed of his 
kinsman Tobit ten talents of silver, or about 
43601. a.m. 3281: ante a.d. 721. 

Tobit sent his son Tobias to Rages, to desire pay¬ 
ment from his cousin Gabael: but Tobias having 
married at Ecbatane, he entreated Azarias, bis 
Conductor, to fetch the money. The text of 
Tobit implies, that these talehts were not lent to 
Gabael, but left in trust with him. 

GABARA, or Gabaroth, a town in Galilee. Jo¬ 
sephus, de Vita Sua, speaks of it as a principal 
city. M. Reland shows, that transcribers have 
inserted Gadara for Gabara, in Josephus. 

GABATHA, in the south of Judah, twelve miles 
from Eleutheropolis, where was shown the 
prophet Habakkuk’s sepulchre. Euseb. & Hi- 
eronym. in Gabhat. 

GABBAI '33 : elevation, back; from 33 gab: 
otherwise, grasshoppers; from 313 gdb: other¬ 
wise, cistern, ditch; from to: gtbh. 

GABBATHA, : high, dr elevated. In 

Greek, lithostrtitos, paved with stones; froth 
AiOac, a stone, and swror, paved. 

GABBATHA, the IlehrCW nUtee of a place in 
Pilate’s palace, John xix. IS. called in Greek 
lithostrotos, i. t. a pavement, from whence Pilate 
pronounced sentence against Jesus Clrrist; it was 
probably an eminence, or terrace; a gallery, or 
haledtty, paved With stone or marble, and pretty 
high ; fbr Gabbatha signifies principally eleva¬ 
tion. Vide Fuagmekt, No. 50. 

GABINIUS. Aulus Gabinius had a considerable 
employment in Pompey’s army, and was sent by 
him to Jerusalem, to receive the money which 
Antigonus had promised, A.M. S940 ; ante a.d. 
64. But AntigoUUs not keeping his word, Ga¬ 
binius was obliged to return without it : here¬ 
upon, PompTy besieging Jerusalem, took it, and 
sent Antigonus prisoner td Borne, with his chil¬ 
dren. Alexander, the son of Aristobulus, hay- 
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i>i|j escaped, returned into Judea : but Gabinius 
being made consul, and coming into Syria, ante 
*.o. 58, compelled him to shut himself up in 
the castle of Alcxandrium. Gabinius repaired 
several cities, which had been destroyed during 
the wars, as Samaria, Azotus, Ac. Joseph. 
Antiq. lib. xiv. cap. 10. de Bello, lib. i. cap. 6. 

Alexander seeing himself close pressed, desired 
peace, and obtained it, on condition of surren¬ 
dering his fortresses, which Gabinius razed to the 
ground, by the advice of Alexander’s mother. 

Gabinius restored Hircanus at Jerusalem, confirm¬ 
ed him in the high priesthood, and settled gover¬ 
nors and judges in the provinces, so that Judea 
from a monarchy, became an aristocracy. He es¬ 
tablished courts of justice at Jerusalem, Gadara 
(or at Dora) Amathus, Jericho, and Sephoris; 
that the people finding judges in all parts of the 
country, might not be obliged to go far from 
their habitations. Some learned men are of 
opinion, that the establishment of the Sanhe¬ 
drim owed its origin to Gabinius. Petav. de 
doctr. temporum. lib. ii. cap. 26 . Vide Alexan¬ 
der, and Auistobulus. 

Gabinius marched against the Partliians; but when 
he had already passed the Euphrates, he receiv¬ 
ed money from Ptolemy Aulctes, king of Egypt, 
and carried bis army into Egypt, to his assist¬ 
ance. 

Ante a.d. 55, Crassus was sent into Syria, in the 
room of Gabinius, who, returning to Rome, was 
prosecuted by the Syrians, and exiled. Julius 
Csesar recalled him : he returned to Syria, as 
triumvir, about ante a.d. 41, and showed great 
friendship to Phasael and Herod. 

GABRIEL, Sn'-oj : God is my strength, or man 
of God, or strength of God. or my strong God; 
from iai gaher, man, or •mighibbor, strength,' i, 
my, and in el, God. 

GABRIEL, a principal angel in heaven. He was 
sent to the prophet Daniel, to explain his visions. 
Gabriel was also sent to Zachary, to announce 
to him the future birth of John the Baptist, five 
or six months before the birth of Jesus Christ, 
Luke i. 11, & seq. 

Six months after this, Gabriel was sent to Naza¬ 
reth, to a virgin, named Mary, betrothed to 
Joseph, a.m. *000, nine or ten months before 
the birth of Jesus Christ, Luke i. 26, &c. Fide 
Annunciation. 

Probably, also, Gabriel was the angel which ap¬ 
peared to Joseph, when thinking to dismiss the 
holy Virgin ; also, on another occasion, enjoined 
him to retire to Egypt; and after the decease of 
Herod directed him to return into Judea. The 
Cabalists say, Gabriel was master or preceptor 
to the patriarch Joseph. 


GAD, u happy, or armed and prepared: other¬ 
wise, goat; from mi gadah. 

GAD, son of Jacob and Zilpali, Leah's servant, 
Gen. xxx. 9, 10, 11. Leah, Jacob’s wife, gavo 
him also Zilpah, that by her she might have 
children. Zilpah brought a son, whom Leah 
called Gad, saying, “ Happy am I!” [q. how 
lucky 1 good lcck !] 

Gad had seven sons, Ziphion, Haggai, Shuni, Ez- 
bon, Eri, Arodi, and Areli, Gen. xlvi. 16. 

Jacob blessing Gad, said, 11 A troop shall over¬ 
come him, but he shall overcome at the last,” 
Gen. xlix. 19. and Moses, in his last song, men¬ 
tions Gad, “as a lion which tearefh the arm 
with the crown of the head,” Ac. Deut. xxxiii. 
A seq. 

The tribe of Gad came out of Egypt, in number 
45,650. After the defeat of the kings Og and 
Sihon, Gad and Reuben desired to have their 
division in these countries, alleging their great 
number of cattle. Moses granted their request, 
on condition that they should accompany their 
brethren, and assist in the conquest of the land 
beyond Jordan. Gad hud his inheritance be¬ 
tween Reuben south, and Manassch north, with 
the mountains of Gilead east, and Jordan west. 
Fide the Map of Canaan, &c. 

II. Gad, a prophet, David’s friend, who followed 
him when persecuted by Saul, and was very 
much attached to him. Scripture styles him a 
prophet, and David’s seer, 2 Sam. xxiv. 11. 
The first time we find him with this prince, is 
when he fled into the land of Moab, to secure 
his father and mother, 1 Sam. xxii. 5. in the first 
year of his flight, and of Saul’s persecution. 
The prophet Gad warned him to return into the 
land of Judah. 

After David had determined to number his people, 
the Lord sent the prophet Gad to him, who gave 
him his choice of three scourges : seven years’ 
famine, or three months’ flight before his ene¬ 
mies, or three days’ pestilence. Gad advised 
David to erect an allar to the Lord, in the 
threshing-floor of Oman—or Araunah, the Jeb- 
usite. Gad wrote a history of David’s life, cited 
1 Chron. xxix. 29. 

III. Gad, a heathen deity, mentioned in several 
passages: as, Isaiah lxv. 11. “ Ye prepare a 
table for Gad, and furnish a drink-offering to 
Meni.” Jerom translates (fui ponitis Fortunes 
mensam, by Gad understanding good fortune. 
We are assured that the Arabians call the 
planet Jupiter, and whatever is good and be¬ 
neficent, Gad. Rendered troop in our trans¬ 
lation. 

We find a place in Canaan, called the Tower of 
Gad, Josh. xv. 37 ; another in the valley of 
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Lebanon, Baal-Gad, Josb. xl. 17. [In Isaiah, lxv. 
41. “ Those who prepare the table for Gad are 
allotted to the sword, and those who furnish a 
drink-offering to Meni, to the slaughter.” Per¬ 
haps these were services to the powers of heav¬ 
en, to eonjure them to be favourable to the pro¬ 
ductions of the earth, &c. therefore the threat¬ 
ening is with famine. We have, in various parts 
of England, the ceremonies of the wassail bawl: 
of going round the orchards, singing, and sprink¬ 
ling tbe trees (I think) on twelfth night; wish¬ 
ing them fertility, &c. Is this any relic of the 
services prepared for Gad and Meni ? or may it, 
by resemblance, serve to illustrate it ? It seems 
to he a rite derived from great antiquity; as are 
many others, of which traces yet remain. Vide 
the military character of Meni, Ac. in Frag- 
m ext, No. 108. also, No. 282. in which we find 
both these deities completely armed, analogous to 
“ the sword”—and “slaughter” of tbe prophet.] 

GADARENES, I 'aJafria, surrounded, walled ; 
from -ru gedar. Whence Gadara. 

I. GADARA, a city beyond Jordan. Josephus, 
de Bello, lib. v. cap. 1. calls it the capital of Pe¬ 
rea, east of the lake of Tiberias, sixty furlongs. 
Pliny, lib. v. cap. 16. plaees it on tbe river Hier- 
amace. It gave name to a district beyond Jor¬ 
dan. Pompey repaired Gadara in consideration 
of Demetrius, his freed-man, a native of it. Ga- 
binius settled there one of the five courts of jus¬ 
tice for Judea. Polybius says, Antiochus the 
Great besieged Gadara, which was thought to 
be one of the strongest plaees in the country, 
and that it surrendered to him on composition. 
Epiphanius speaks of the hot-baths of Gadara. 
We find old medals of this city; and some of 
its ancient bishops in the subscriptions of coun¬ 
cils. 

The evangelist Mark, v. 1. says, that our Saviour 
having passed the sea of Tiberias, came into the 
district of the Gadarenes. Luke says the same, 
viii. 26. Gr. Matthew, viii. 28. calls it Gerga- 
senes; but some Greek copies read Gadarenes. 
Origen thinks we should read Gergasenes. Ger- 
gasa was near Gadara, and the territory belong¬ 
ing to it was more extensive than that of this 
last eity. As the lands belonging to one were 
included within tbe other, one evangelist might 
say the country of the Gergasenes, another the 
country of the Gadarenes: either being equally 
correct. 

II. Gadara, a city of Palestine, near Diospolis and 
Nicopolis. Perhaps the same as Gazer, Gaze- 
ra, Gedor, Gadera. Gador, Gaderoth, frequent¬ 
ly mentioned in the Maccabees and Josephus. 
Vide Beland. Falsestin. lib. iii. page 679. We 
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have observed, that in Josephus, the reading 
was in some places Gadara, instead of Gabara. 
Gabara lay west, and Gadara east of the sea of 
Tiberias. 

GADDI, -u . my happiness, my army, my troop: 
otherwise, a kid. 

GADDI, son of Susi, of Manasseh, sent by Moses 
to explore the land of Canaan, Numb. xiii. 11. 

GADDIEL, l 7R"U: goat of God; from "U gedi, a 
goat: otherwise, the Lord is my happiness, or 
my army; from m; gadali, felicity, army, Ac. 
and Sk el, God. 

GADDIEL, son of Sodi, of Zebulun, sent by Mo¬ 
ses to explore Canaan, Numb. xiii. 10. 

GADDIS, r<*JJif, the same as Gaddi: or, a heap 
of corn on the floor ; from eni gadish. 

GADDIS, the sirnamc of John, son of Mattatlii- 
as, and brother of Judas Maccabeus. Some 
eopies read kaddis, holy. Gaddis may signify, a 
goat, or good fortune. 

GADI, u: the same as Gaddi. 

GADI, father of Menahem, 2 Kings, xv. 14. 

GADI, where Bani was born, a gallant officer in 
David’s army, 2 Sam. xxiii. 36. Probably Ga- 
'dah, or Hazar-gaddah, in the south of Judah, 
Josh. xv. 27. 

GADOR, the same as Gadara. Vide II. Gadara. 

GAHAM, ddj, yaw: who conducts them; from 
mj guach, to guide, to turn out, and a am, them : 
otherwise, their departure: otherwise, going out 
of heat; from nt; guach, going out, and an 
chum, heat. 

GAHAM, son ofNahor and Reumah, Gen. xxii. 24. 

GAHAR, inj: the coming out of heat or anger ; 
from rru guach, coming out, and rnn charah, an¬ 
ger, or Tin charar,fire, heat. 

GAHAR, a Levite, who returned from Babylon 
with Esdras, Ezra ii. 47. 

GAIL S, or Caius, Tauw: may signify earthy ; from 
yala., the earth, or joyful. Vide Caius. 

GAJCS, Paul’s disciple. Acts xix. 29. was proba¬ 
bly a Macedonian, but settled at Corinth, where 

he lodged Paul during his abode there:'_Rom. 

xv. 23. “ Gaius, mine host.” When the apostle 
went into Asia, Gaius and Aristarchus accom¬ 
panied him to Ephesus, where they abode some 
time with him; so that in the sedition raised 
there, about great Diana, the Ephesians ran to 
the house of Gaius and Aristarchus, and drag¬ 
ged them to the theatre: no harm happened to 
either of them, because the commotion was ap¬ 
peased by the prudence of the town clerk. Ori¬ 
gen, in Rom. speaks of Gaius, Paul's disciple, 
said to have been bishop of Thessalonica. 

II. Gaius, to whom the apostle John wrote his 
third epistle, was, in the opinion of several 
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commentators, the.spine as Gaiup,'Papins dis- 
ciplis apj host at Corinth.: others tlunk, the 
Gajup,of John is mentioned, Apts. xx, 4 . as.of 
Derke, in Lycaotiia, consequently is not Qmus, the 
Macedonian, l^he Apostolic Constitutions, im¬ 
ply* lib. vii. cap. 46. that St. John established 
one Gaius in the. bishopric of Pcrgamug ; ajul thte 
author of the Additions to Athanasius’ Synopsis, 
p. 155, seems,to believe, that the style of John !a 
gospel was, Qaius’ who was Papl’s host. But 
much m,ore probably, it was to Gains of Derbc, 
St. John’s epistle is addressed. 

QALAl|, ; wheel, bull, revolution, frontier. 

GALALAJ. ythaA, y%\oK»\: my iqlffll, my 
frontier, [roll,, limit, periphery,] 

GALATIA, a province in Asia Minor, haying 
Cappadocia, east, Bithynia west, Pamphylia 
south,. andiheEuxine Sea north. The Gapls hav¬ 
ing. inyajed Asia Minor, in several bodies (of 
which we have an account in PauBanias, Attics, 
eap. iv. conquered this.country, settled in.it, and 
called, it Galatia, which, in Greek, signifies Gaul: 
rather, perhaps,/New Gaul, or Little Gaul. 

The Galatians, to whom St. Paul wrote, were de¬ 
scended from these Gauls. Paul preached sev¬ 
eral times in Galatia; first, a.d. 51. Apts xvi. 
6 ; afterward, a.d. 54. Acts x.viij. 23; ami 
formed considerable churches there. It is cred¬ 
ible he.was the first who preached, there to the 
Geqtiles ; but. pospibly, Peter had preached there 
to r the Jews, since his first epistle is directed.to 
the Jews, scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, 
&o, And thp Jew? converted by Peter were 
probably they who occasioned those differences 
in the Galatiaq. church, on account of which 
Paul wrote his epistle, wherein he takes some 
pains to. establish his character of an apostle, 
which had been disputed with intention to place 
him below Peter, who preached, generally, to 
Jews only, and who observed the law. The sub¬ 
scriptions, in tbe Greek, of this, epistle, say it 
was written from Borne. Theodoret thinks it 
was the first whieh Paul wrote from thence; and 
Jerom will have it, that he penned it while in 
prison: but we choose rather to follow that opin¬ 
ion which dates it from Ephesus, a.d. 55. 

In 2 Mace. viii. 20 .it is said, that Judas Macoa- 
heug exhorting his people to fight valiantly against 
the Syrians, related to them, several examples of 
God’s protection; among others, that which .they 
had experienced in a battle fought in Babylouia, 
wherein 6000 Jews killed 120,000 Galatians. 
W« have no particulars of the time, or circum¬ 
stances of this defeat; but it is probable, that 
thq Galatians, settled in Galatia*, were not meant, 
bpt the Gauls, whe at that, time, overran. Asja, 


as we have observed from.Pausaaias: the Greek 
Galatai being, taken equally, far either.. 

GALUXAUM, rtjjijn ahelbantk. j,xx, a 

gnm,.or ; sweet spice, au ingredient in the incense 
burned.on the. golden altar, in. the- holy place. 
It is a> juice, drawn, by, incision from a plant, 
much like the large, kind of fennel, and. which 
grows iu Syria, on mount: Asaamis. The smell 
is not very agreeable, especially, alone. The 
word signifiesr-Jat, unctuous, gummy. 

GALILEE,,VS}, aftontien ; from Gil* 

gal. Vide, Gadvj. and Gaxajlaj. 

QAklLUl,. a province in. Palestine, extending 
principally north, .beyond the plain affJcartel, or 
the Great Plain; divided-into .Upper, and Lower 
Galilee. Lower. Galilee extends, into Zcbulun, 
Agher, and Nnphtali, on this side Jordan, west 
of the sea of- Tiberias. Upper Galilee extends 
principally beyond Jordan, inclining toward the 
Traebonitis, Libaous, and Batanca. It was.oall- 
ed, Galilee of (he Gentiles, because possessed by 
Gentiles, with Jews interspersed among them; 
and because it bordered on Gentile nations, as 
the Phcenieians, Syrians, and Arabians. 

As our opinion that GaJilee extended beyond Jor¬ 
dan has some difficulty, it is necessary to support 
our assertion. Judas. Gaulan it es is called the 
Galilean, Acts ,v. 37 ; and in Josephus, Antiq. 
lib, xx, cap, 3. Now Gaulan was. beyond Jor¬ 
dan; Galilee therefore extendedJnto that.coun¬ 
try. Josephus places.Betbsaida-on the other 
side Jordan, Antiq. lib. ii. de Bello, cap-IS; and 
so does Pliny, lib. v. cap. 15. that .city was cer¬ 
tainly part of Galilee, and the apostles who were 
of Bethsaida, are called Galileans.; Galilee, 
therefore, in pant at least, reached beyond Jor¬ 
dan. Eusebius, on Isaiah ix. says clearly, that 
Galilee lay on the other side of Jordan. The ixx 
in Isaiah, xxxiii. 9. translate Basan—-Galilee. 
Now Basan was certainly beyond Jordan, Jerom, 
in his comment, remarks, that these interpreters 
have put the name of a province, for a oertain 
place in that province. He-believed that Basan 
was in Galilee. For this opmion, see Lightfoot, 
and Cellarius; for the contrary. Belaud, Paltes- 
tin. tom. i. lib. i. cap, 31. 

Josephus, de Bello, lib. iii. cap, 2 * limits Galilee 
thus: it is terminated west, says he, by the. city 
of Ptolemais, and mount Carmel (which ido. not 
belong to Galilee;) on the southhy.the country 
of Samaria and Scythopolis, on the river Jordan j 
on the east by the cantons of Hippos, Gadan, 
and Gaalan; on the north, by the . confines .of 
the Tyrians.. 

Lower Gauumse reaches in length from Tiberias 
to Ghabultm* or. Zabuluo* the frontier of Ftoie- 
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mais; in width from Chalothy in the great 
plain, to Bersabee, The breadth of Upper Gali¬ 
lee begin* at Bersabee, and extends to Baca, 
whioli- separates it from the Tyrians, Its length 
reaches from Telia, a village on the river Jor¬ 
dan, to Mteroth. But the exact situation of 
these places is-not known. 

Josephus says, the Galileans were naturally good 
soldiers, bold', and intrepid’; that they bravely 
resisted the foreign nations- around them; that 
their country was fruitful; and well cultivated; 
and the people laborious and industrious. That 
the number of towns and villages in it was very 
great, and so well peopled, that the least towns 
contained 15,000 inhabitants. 

Our Saviour was sirnained- Galilean, because he 
was brought up at Nazareth, a city of Galilee. 
His disciples, and- Christians in general, were 
called Galileans, Acts ii. 7; Arrian, lib. iv. 
Dissevt. Epict. cap. 7; Julian. Imper. Ep. ad 
Porphyr; because the apostles were of Galilee. 
Matthew* iv. 15. applies to the preaching of our 
Saviour those words of Isaiah, ix. 1, 2. “ The 
land-of Zteb'ulun and the land of Naphthalim, 
by-the way- of the sea, beyond Jordan, Galilee 
of the Gentiles; tlie people which sat in dark- 
ne9s- f saw-great light,” The Galileans were not 
esteemed veiy knowing iir matters of religion; 
and the- Jews* did not believe that a prophet 
would come out of Galilee, John vii. 44, 52. for¬ 
getting- the prophet Jonah, 2 Kings; xiv. 25. 
Their language- and their accent were different 
from 1 those of the Jerusalem Jews. Peter was 
known to be a Galilean by hisaecent, Matth. 
xxvi. 73. 

Sea of Gauiebb, vide Cinn-ereth. 

I. GALILEANS, Christians, the disciples of Je¬ 
sus Christ were called by this name ; he hav¬ 
ing many disciples in that country, and having 
spent much -time there during his- ministry. 

II. Gaeieeans, a sect of Jews, which sprang up 
some years-after the birth of Jesus Christ. Ju¬ 
das, of Gaulan, in Upper Galilee, was author of 
it, about a.m. 4010, on occasion of Augustus’ 
appointing an enrollment of the people; which 
was executed by Quirinius, in the tenth year of 
Jesus Christ, Luke ii, 1. whieh was the last 
year of Augustus, Acts v. 37. This numbering, 
or enrollment, of the people was different from 
that at our Saviour’s birth. Fide Cyhenius; 
also Fragment, N®. 127. 

Judas the Gaulauite, says Josephus, Antiq. lib. 
xviii. cap, 2. pretended, that the tax established 
by the Romans, and regulated by Quirinius, was’ 
a manifest instance of servitude, which all true 
Israelites ought to oppose, with all their power. 


These discourses inflamed people’s minds: many 
joined Judas, took arms, and began a civil war ; 
the spirit of which, properly speaking, was paci¬ 
fied only by intervals, till it ended in the de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem. The disciples of Judas 
were called Galileans because Judas was of Up¬ 
per Galilee; and his followers, for the most 
part, were of the same province. It has been 
thought, they were likewise called Herodiatis, 
because the kingdom of Horod the Tetrarch in¬ 
cluded Galilee beyond Jordan, and the neighbour¬ 
ing places about Gaulan. 

The Galileans, according to Josephus, agreed in 
all things with the Pharisees; but were distin¬ 
guished by an excessive love of liberty; being 
strongly prejudiced with the idea, that God alone 
is the prince whom they ought to obey. And 
perhaps there was some reference to this, not 
only in representing Jesus as a Galilean, to Pilate; 
but, Luke xxiii. 2 . his accusers, to render him 
suspected of this heresy, say, they found him 
perverting the nation, and forbidding to give 
tribute to Ccesar. Fide Judas, XII. 

GALL. For the wine mixed with gall, presented 
to our Saviour, while on the eross, Matth. xxvii. 
34. vide Wine. The prophet Habakkuk men¬ 
tions gall mixed with wine, as used to intoxicate: 
“ Wo to him who putteth his bottle to his 
neighbour :”—whieh several versions render, by 
words expressive of gall or venom : i. e. what in 
the issue would prove so. So the Vulgate, Hab. 
ii. 13. We believe the prophet hints at the con¬ 
duct of Pharaoh Hophra, king of Egypt, to¬ 
ward Zedckiah. Fide Fragment, No. 58. 
That king promised Zedckiah assistance, and 
engaged him in rebelling against Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar ; hut in his necessity he failed him; he gave 
him gall to drink, atid made him drunk, that he 
might have the pleasure of seeing his nakedness. 
The Rabbins relate, that Nebuchadnezzar, one 
day, at an entertainment, sent for Zedekiah, 
and'gave him an intoxicating liquor to drink, 
purposely to expose him to ridicule. But per¬ 
haps the idea of the prophet is, wine excessively 
sweet, or praised as excessively sweet, to render 
the reverse more bitter—more confounding. 

Moses, in the name of God, threatens the Israel¬ 
ites to make their grapes, grapes of gall, and 
their wine the poison of dragons, Deut. xxxii. 
32, 33. to change the sweetness of their grapes 
into bitterness, and their wine into poison; which 
instead of cheering and nourishing, would intox¬ 
icate and destroy them. In the story ofTobit, the 
gal! of a fish isr used in curing his father's eyes 
Tobit vi. 5 ; ix. 8,13. Pliny, lib. xxviii. cap. io’ 
notices the use of gafU for sore eyes ; .idoculo- 
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rum mcdicamenla utilius liabelur. In Jeremiah, 
viii. 1 1 } ix. 15. to give water of gall to drink, de¬ 
notes verv bitter affliction, Lam. v. 19. And the 
Psalmist, Ixix. 21. says, that his enemies, or rath¬ 
er the enemies of the Messiah, offered him gall 
to eat , and vinegar to drink. The gall of bitter¬ 
ness, Acts viii. 23. signifies the most excessively 
bitter gall: the most desperate disposition of 
mind ; the most incurable malignity, as diffi¬ 
cult to he corrected as to change gall into 
sweetness. 

GALL1M, D'bj: who heap up, who cover , who roll; 
from gal, or from galah. 

GALLIM, D'Sjn, yctKK'tp ; drops or drop of the sea ; 
from bin agal, a drop, and o'jam, the sea.- oth¬ 
erwise, which covers, which runs, which rolls ; 
from Si gal. 

GALLIM, or ASgallim, Agalla, a town beyond 
Jordan. Vide Agalla. 

GALLIO, raAAi&iv .• lie that sucks, or lives on milk. 

GALLIO, brother of Seneca the Philosopher, be¬ 
fore named Marcus Annrcus Novatus ; but be¬ 
ing adopted by Lucius Junius Gallio, he took 
the name of his adoptive father. The empe¬ 
ror Claudius made him proconsul of Achaia; 
and, a.d. 53, under Nero, he was again pro- 
consul there. He was of a mild, agreeable tem¬ 
per : his brother Seneca dedicated to him his 
books Of Jlnger he shared in the fortunes of 
liis brothers, as well when out of favour as in 
their prosperity at court: Nero, at last, put him 
to deatli as well as them. The Jews being enrag¬ 
ed at Paul, for com erting many Gentiles, drag¬ 
ged him to Gallio’s tribunal, who, as proconsul, 
generally resided at Corinth, Actsxviii. 12, 13. 
They accused him of teaching men to worship 
God contrary to the law. Paul being about to 
speak, Gallio told the Jews, that “if the matter 
in question were a breach of justice, or an action 
of a criminal nature, he should think himself 
obliged to hear them; but as the dispute was 
only concerning their law, he would not deter¬ 
mine such differences; nor would hejudge them.’-' 
Sosthcnes, the chief ruler of the synagogue, was 
seized and beaten, before Gallio’s seat of justice, 
without this governor's concerning himself about 
it, a.d. 54. 

I. GAMALA. a town of Galilee, sirnamed the 
City of the Horsemen. Vide Gama. 

II. Gamala, a town beyond Jordan, in the Gaul- 
anitis; called Gamala, because its appearance 
somewhat resembled the form of a camel. It 
was part of Agrippa’s kingdom; but the inhab¬ 
itants refusing to submit to him, it was besieged, 
first by Agrippa’s forces, afterward by the Ro¬ 
mans, who, after a long siege, took and sacked 


it, Joseph, de Bello, lib. iv. cap. 2, s, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
in Grteco ; seu cap. 1, 2, 3. in Lat. 

GAMALIEL, : recompense of God, or camel 
of God, or weaned of God ; from ‘jdj gamal, and 
bn el, God. 

I. GAMALIEL, son of Pedalizur; he was prince 
of Manasseh, when the Israelites left Egypt, 
Numb. i. 10; ii. 20 ; vii. 54. 

II. Gamaliel, doctor of the law, a Pharisee, 
Paul’s master, likewise master of St. Barnabas 
and St. Stephen, if some writers may be believ¬ 
ed. The Jews having brought Peter before the 
assembly of rulers, Gamaliel moved, that the 
apostles should retire; then he advised the as¬ 
sembly to take heed what they intended to do 
touching these men, &c. and to treat them with 
lenity. Gamaliel’s advice was followed; and 
the apostles were liberated. Acts v. 34. 

It is reported, but the report is very dubious, that 
after the death of St. Stephen, Gamaliel en¬ 
couraged the Christians, by night, to carry off 
his body ; and lent them his chariot, to carry it 
to lands of his own, seven or eight leagues from 
Jerusalem. Also, that Nicodemus was Gamaliel’s 
nephew, or cousin, in consideration of which, 
the Jews, instead of putting Nicodemus to death, 
only banished him. Also, that Gamaliel was 
converted, but by whom no one knows. 

Some have believed the Gamaliel of the Acts to 
be the Gamaliel of Japhneh, or Dibanah, who, 
according to the Jewish doctors, succeeded Jo- 
ebanan, as patriarch of the West. 

The time they assign to him is not absolutely in¬ 
consistent with w hat St. Luke relates of Gama¬ 
liel. He gave his opinion in the Jewish assem¬ 
bly, a.d. 32. He was witness to the taking of 
Jerusalem, a.d. 70; and shortly afterward ho 
might succeed Jochanan. 

III. Gamaliel, grandson to the former; was, it is 
said, the first patriarch of the Jews, about a.d. 97. 

GAMMADIM, vide Pigmies. 

GAM LX, Sioj: recompense: otherwise, to wean; 
from gamal. 

GAMUL, head of one of those sacerdotal families, 
which served in the temple. 

GARDEN, hortus, in Hebrew, p gan, in Greek, 
xijVof kepos, is generally supposed to mean—a 
kitchen-garden, a fruitery, or an orchard ; where¬ 
fore that wherein God placed our first parents, 
is called, the Garden of Eden, i. e. of delights. 
But the Hebrews, to signify an orchard, more 
generally use the word d’ts, paradise (from 
whence is derived the Greek, TrofxSucof paradi - 
sos) i. e. a garden planted with trees. Scripture 
mentions the king's gardens, which were either 
in the city, or aborning the w alls of Jerusalem. 
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Here was the royal burial-place, 2 Kings, xxi. 
18, 26. Isaiah, i. 29. reproaches the Jews with 
their abominations and idolatry, committed in 
gardens. These were consecrated to Venus and 
Adonis; here they sacrificed;— that sacrificeth 
in gardens, Isaiah Ixv. 3; after which, they 
thought they were well purified, when they had 
washed in the water of the garden, Isaiah lxvi. 17. 

GAREB, au: gall: Syriac, a pitcher. 

GAREB, of the city Ither, a brave officer of Da¬ 
vid, 2 Sam. xxiii. 38. 

GAREB, a hill near Jerusalem, Jer. xxxi. 39. It 
is said, in the Mishnah, that from Gareb to Silo 
were three miles; and that, there was Micah’s 
ephod; Sanhedrim, fol. 103. But the Gareb of 
Jeremiah could not be so far, since he says, Je¬ 
rusalem shall reach to the hill Gareb; from 
Jerusalem to Silo was twelve leagues. 

GARMI, ’Du: my bone, or the bones: otherwise, 
the water of the stranger; from ’d mi, water ; 
and -u gher, a traveller. 

GARMI, of Maachathi, and son to Naham. 1 
Chron. iv. 19. [The English translators read 
Naham, the father of Keilah, the Garmite, ac¬ 
cording to the Hebrew text. Calinet keeps 
close to his Vulgate, which herein agrees with 
the Septuagint.j 

GATAM, Dnpi, yafiof*: their lowing; from nju 
gaha, to low, and n am, theirs: or, their touch; 
from i’j: nagah, to touch: otherwise, the lowing 
of the perfect; from njn gahah, to low, and ddo 
tamam, or Dn tham, perfect. 

GATAM, son of Eliphaz, the son of Esau, Gen. 
xxxvi. 11. 

GATE. We remark, concerning the gates, or 
doors to the houses of the Hebrews, that, gen¬ 
erally, their posts were of wood: such were the 
gates of Gaza, which Samson carried away on 
bis shoulders, Judg. xvi. 3; i. e. the gate, bars, 
posts, and locks, if there were any. The doors 
of houses and churches in Palestine, are gener¬ 
ally very low ; to prevent the Arabs, who always 
go on horseback, from getting in, and misbehav¬ 
ing there. 

Gate is often used in Scripture to denote a place 
of public assembly, where justice was adminis¬ 
tered, Deut. xvii. 5, 8; xxv. 6, 7; xxi. 19; xxii. 
13, &c. As the Jews mostly laboured in the 
fields, assemblies were held at their city gates, 
and justice was administered there, that labour¬ 
ers, whose duty required their work, might lose 
no time; and that country people, who had af-. 
fairs of justice, might not be obliged to enter 
the town. One instance of these judgments ap¬ 
pears in that given at the gate of Bethlehem, be¬ 


tween Boaz, and a relation of Naomi, on the 
subject of Ruth, Ruth iv. 1. Another, in Abra¬ 
ham’s purchase of a field to bury Sarah, Gen. 
xxiii. 10,18. [The gate was the most public 
thoroughfare, &e. of a town.] 

Gate, Porta, sometimes signifies—-power, domin¬ 
ion ; almost in the same sense as the Turkish 
emperor’s palace is called, the Porte. God 
promises Abraham, that his posterity shall pos¬ 
sess the gates of their enemies,—their towns, 
their fortresses, Gen. xxii. 17. Jesus Christ 
says to Peter; “ Thou art Peter, and on this 
rock will I build my church, and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it,” Matth. xvi. 1. 
Vide Hades, Hell, and Fragment, No. 211. 
“ Gates of Hell.” 

Scripture remarks, that the idol Dagon, having 
fallen before the ark, and two hands of his stat¬ 
ue falling on the threshold of his temple, the 
priests afterward forbore to tread on this part 
of the door way, 1 Sam. v. 7. The prophet Zeph- 
aniah seems, perhaps, to allude to this custom 
of the Philistines, under the expression of— those 
who leap on [or over] the threshold. 

Among the Tartars, they never walk on the thresh¬ 
olds of princes, out of respect to them; Berge¬ 
ron. Voyage de Calpin, cap. 10. The caliphs of 
Bagdad obliged all who entered their palaces to 
prostrate themselves on the threshold, wherein 
they set a piece of the black stone of the temple 
at Meeea, to render it more venerable: this 
threshold was pretty high, and it had been a sin 
for any one to rest his feet on it; d’Herbelot, 
Bibl. Orient. 

Gates of Hell. King Hezekiah, in his hymn, 
representing his condition when sick, expresses 
himself thus, Isaiah xxxviii. 10. “ I said, in the 
cutting off of my days, I shall go to the gates of 
hell”—the grave. Jesus Christ, in the gospel, 
Matth. xvi. 18. says, that the “ gates of hell 
shall not prevail against his church ;” which is 
the same, probably, as what the Psalmist means 
by the gates of death. Psalm ix. 13. “ Thou who 
liftest me up from the gates of death.” “ They 
drew near to the gates of death,” Psalm cviii. 
18. And, in Wisdom xvi. 13. the author repre¬ 
sents the grave, hell, as a place, whither people 
went from all parts, there to enter on another 
life. Achilles, in Homer, says, he hates the 
man who says one thing and acts another, as he 
hates the gates of hell. 

The Mahometans assign seven gates to hell, and 
to each its particular punishment: the first, for 
Mussulmen; the second, for Christians; the 
third, for Jews; the fourth for the Sabians: 
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thefiftk for the Magi, or Guebres, worshippers 
of fire; the sixth for Pagans and idolaters ; the 
seventh and deepest part of the abyss, for hypo- 

. crites, who make an outward show of religion, 
but have none. Others, by these seven gates, 
understand the seven principal members of a 
man, the instruments of sin; A1 Koran, chap. 
of the stone. 

Gates of Righteousness, Psalm cxviii. 19. those 
of the temple, where the righteous, the saints, 
true Israelites, pay their vows and praises to 
God; where none enter but purified Israelites, 
a nation of righteous men. 

GATII, ru: a press. 

GATH, a city of the Philistines, one of their five 
principalities, 1 Sam. vi. 17 ; famous for having 
given birth to Goliath. David conquered Gath 
in the beginning of his reign over all Israel, 

1 Sam. xviii. 4 ; it continued subject to his suc¬ 
cessors till the declension of the kingdom of Ju¬ 
dah, 2 Sam. viii. 1. Rehoboam rebuilt, or for¬ 
tified it, 2 Chron. xi. 8. Uzziah re-conquered 
it; as did Hezekiah. Josephus makes it part 
of the tribe of Dan ; but Joshua takes no notice 
of it. Caimet thinks, that Mitcah, mentioned 
by Moses, Numb, xxxiii. 29. is the Mctheg of 

2 Sam. viii. 1. [We translate it, David took 
Methcg-.flmmah (Methcg the Mother ) which in 
Chronicles is explained by— He took Gath and 
her daughters: Gath being the mother, and Mc¬ 
theg the daughter. But it may be, that the 
district of Gath, and its dependencies, was call¬ 
ed, in David's time, Metheg-Ammah ; but this 
being unusual, or becoming obsolete, the author 
of the Chronicles explains it to be Gath and its 
villages.] According to this idea, Gath of the 
Philistines, the birth-place of giants, 2 Sam. 
xx. 20, 22. must lie far in Arabia Petrea. to¬ 
ward Egypt, which is confirmed by Chronicles, 
which says, that the sons of Ephraim being in 
Egypt, attacked the city of Gath, and were 
there slain, 1 Chron. vii. 21. [Is Mctheg trans¬ 
posed Gathem? dm 3rtD.] 

Jeroui says, there was a large town called Gath, 
in the way from Eleutheropolis to Gaza; and 
Eusebius speaks of another Gath, five miles 
from Eleutheropolis, toward Lydda (conse¬ 
quently, different from that which Jerom speaks 
of;) also another Gath, or Gattha, between 
Jamnia and Antipatris. Jerom likewise, speak¬ 
ing of Gath-Oplier, the place of the prophet 
Jonah's birth, says it was called Gath-Opber, 
or Gath, in the district of Opher, to distingaish 
it from others, of the same name. 

Gath was the most southern city of the Philis¬ 
tines, as Eckron was the most northern; so 


that Eckron and Gath are placed as the bound¬ 
aries of their land, 1 Sam. vii. 1 , 4 ■ xv ii. £ 2 . 
Gath lay near Mareshah, Tide 2 Chron. xi. 8 ; 
and Micah i. 14. Heb. which agrees pretty well 
with Jerom, who places Gath on the read from 
Eleutheropolis to Gaza. Gath was a place of 
strength, in the time of the prophets Amos and 
Mieah, independent of the kings of Judah, Amos 
vi. 2 ; Mieah i. 10, 14; but was taken by Uz¬ 
ziah, king of Judah, while Amos was living; 
and afterward by Hezekiah, in Mieah*s time. 
Gethaim—the Gaths —2 Sam. iv. 3; Nehem. xi. 
33. is Gath. David had a company of Gittite 
guards. Gath signifies a press; wherefore it 
is no wonder, that we find several places of 
this name in Palestine, where presses were 
common. 

GATH-OPHER, larrnru 5 * 6 * •• who digs at 

the wine-press; from isn ehaphar, to dig, and 
m gath, a press: otherwise, he that seeks, or 
confounds the press ; from the same. 

GATH-OPHER, or Gatli-Epher, or Gath, in the 
district of Opher. in Galilee, the birth-place of 
the prophet Jonah, 2 Kings, xiv. 23. Joshua, 
xix. 13. places this city in Zelmlnn. Jerom, in 
his preface on Jonah, says, it was two miles 
from Sephoris, otherwise Diocsesarea. 

GATII-RIMMON, jtovm ; the press of the pome¬ 
granate ; from m gath, a press, and pi rimmon, 
a pomegranate-tree: otherwise, exalted press ; 
from dot ramam, elevation. 

I. GATII-RIMMON, a city belonging to Dan, 
Josh. xix. 45. Jerom places it ten miles from 
Diospolis, toward Eleutheropolis. It was given 
to the Korathitcs. 

II. Gath-rimmow, a city in the half-tribe of Ma- 
nasscli, on this side Jordan; given to the Kor- 
atliites, Josh. xxi. 25. 

HI. Gath-rimmon, a city of Ephraim, given to 
the Koratbites, 1 Chron. vi. 69. 

GAVER, or Gor, vu; the young of an animal (as 
of a bitch, or lioness;) or, dwelling, fear. 

GAULAN, jVu, yatheir transmigration ,* from 
nSa galali, transmigration, and 3 an, theirs: oth¬ 
erwise, their revolution. 

GAULAN, or Gaulon, or Golan, a city beyond 
Jordan, from w hence the small province of Gau- 
lanitis was named. It was given to the half- 
tribe of Manasseh, on the oiher side Jordan, 
Deiit. iv. 43. It was ceded to the Levites of 
Gershom’s family, and became a eity of refuge. 
Josh. xxi. 27. Eusebius says, that, in his time, 
the eky of Gaulaa was still conshleralde in the 
Batanea; but he docs not exaetly describe its 
situation. It was in Upper Galilee, beyond Jor¬ 
dan. Judas of Gaulan, head of the Galileans, 
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was a native of it. The Gaulanitis extended 
from the Perea to Libanus. 

GAZA, n;y, y*fy : strong ; from ny hazaz: other¬ 
wise, a goat ; from iy hez. 

GAZA, a city of the Philistines, given by Joshua 
to Judah, Josh. xv. 47; 1 Sam. vi. 17. It was 
one of the five principalities of the Philistines, 
toward the southern extremity of Canaan. In 
the Hebrew, it is called niy Jlza, or Osa, with 
a y Hain, which the xxx sometimes express by a 
G. Stephens, the geographer, says, that, in his 
time, the Syrians called it Aza. It was situated 
between Raphia and Askelon. Its advantageous 
situation exposed it to many revolutions. It be¬ 
longed to the Philistines; then to the Hebrews; 
recovered its liberty in the reigns of Jotham and 
Ahaz ; but was conquered by Hezekiah, 2 Kings, 
xviii. 8. It was subject to the Chaldeans, who 
conquered Syria and Phtenicia; afterward to the 
Persians. They held it when Alexander besieg¬ 
ed, took, and destroyed it. This Gaza, or at 
least the little town of Gaza on the Sea, other¬ 
wise called Majuma, was rebuilt. 

It was afterward possessed by the kings of Egypt, 
Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiii. cap. 21. Antiochus the 
Great took and sacked it, Polyb. in excerptis 
Valesii. The Maccabees took it several times 
from the Syrians, 1 Mace. xi. 61 $ xiii. 43. Al¬ 
exander Janneus, king of the Jews, took and de¬ 
stroyed it, Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiii. cap. 21. Ga- 
binus repaired it, Antiq. lib. xiv. cap. 10. and 
there are coins extant, struck in this city, vide 
(date of “ Ashtakotii,” No. 6. Augustus gave it 
to Herod the Great; but it was not sulyect to 
his son Archelaus. Luke says, Acts viii. 26. 
that Gaza, in his time, was a desert place; mean¬ 
ing, in all probability, the great city of Gaza, 
situated on a mountain twenty miles from the 
sea j not Little Gaza or Majuma, which was 
very populous. The emperor Constantine gave 
Majuma the name of Constantia, in honour of 
his son, and granted it the honours and privi¬ 
leges of a city, independent on Gaza. But the 
emperor Julian deprived it both of its name and 
its privileges. 

II. Gaza, a oity of Ephraim, 1 Chron. vii. 28. 

GAZABAR, •ura, ycc£Za?diw. The Hebrew has 
milhridath, the treasurer. The Vulgate puts the 
name for the signification; from -ou gaduber, 
treasurer, changing i daleth, into t zain. 

GAZABAR, a Persian, the father of Mithredath, 
Ezra L 8. 

GAZARA. The same as Gadara, and Gazer. 

GAZATHITES. D’nUi strong ; from tiy hazaz : 
otherwise,goats; from iy hex. 
vox. i. 57 
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GAZER, or Gazara, iu, yx£tf» • cut, or divided : 
otherwise, sentence, determination. 

GAZEZ, ?tj . shearer, Jleece. 

GAZEZ, third son of Caleb, by his coneublnc 
Ephah, 1 Chron. ii. 46. 

GAZOPHYLACIUM, ; it answers 

to the Hebrew noi? 1 ? or rueo, domicilium, habita- 
culum. This word, according to the Greek ety¬ 
mology, signifies the treasury chamber. There 
were several places in the temple of Jerusalem, 
wherein were kept the rich presents, which had 
been consecrated by kings, princes, or private 
persons. But the signification of gazophylacium 
has been enlarged, to comprehend the rooms 
where the provisions of the temple were laid 
up, both for sacrifices, and for the priests: and 
in general for all the apartments of the temple. 
In the gospel, Mark xii. 41, 43. Luke xxi. 1. by 
gazophylacium is meant, the trunk, or chest, into 
which people cast their offerings; it was plaeed 
at the entrance of the temple. 

GAZZAM, DU: a caterpillar: otherwise, their 
Jleece ; from n ghez: or he that shears them: from 
u ghez, and n am, them, theirs. 

GEBA, yjj, y#$nM ; hill, or cup. Vide Gabaa. 

GEBAL, bound, or limit. 

GEBAL, Psalm lxxxiii. 7. Gebal, Ammon, and 
Amalek. The Chaldee and Samaritan, instead of 
mount Seir, sometimes put mount Gebla. Jo¬ 
sephus likewise speaks of the Gebilites, south of 
Palestine; and Stephens the geographer, speaks 
of the Gebalene, in Arabia, or the country of 
Amalek, Lastly, Eusebius and Jerom frequent¬ 
ly mention the Gebalene, in Idumea, and its 
capital, Petra. These marks show, that the 
country called Gebal, lies sooth of Judah, and 
in south Idumea. Gebal signifies a mountain ; 
and the denomination of Gebalene is not ancient, 
since it appears only in Psalm lxxxiii. whieb, in 
our opinion, was written in the time of Jebosh- 
aphat, king of Judah. 

GEBER, idj : strong man : Syriac, a code. 

GEBER, son of Uri, governor of the province 
of Gilead, ia the reign of Solomon, 1 Kings, iv. 
19. * 

GEBIM, o’ 2 J, ytfiifx: ditches: otherwise, grass¬ 
hoppers ; from 3U gob: otherwise, height: from 
33 gab. 

GEBIM. Isaiah x. 31. “Madmenah i 9 fled, the 
inhabitants of Gebim take to flight.” The sit¬ 
uation of Gebim we know not; by many it is 
taken in general for bills. 

GLDALIAH, iiyVu, yoSoXiae: God is my great¬ 
ness, or fringe of the Lord; from D'Vu gtditim* 
fringes, and rv jah, the Lord. 
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GEDALIAH, son of Ahikam, was left by Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar in Palestine, after the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the temple, Jer. xl. xli. 2 Kings, 
xxv. 22. a.m. 3416 ; ante a.d. 588, to govern 
the remainder of the Jewish people, and to gath¬ 
er again those who had fled. Jeremiah retired 
to him at Mizpah; and many Jews who had fled 
into Moab and Ammon, came thither also. Ge- 
daliah assured them of Nebuchadnezzar’s pro¬ 
tection, provided they lived peaceably. Ishmael, 
son of Nethaniah, of the royal family of Judah, 
came likewise to see Gedaliah, who had been in¬ 
formed, that Ishmael was sent by Baalis, king 
of Ammon, to kill him; but Gedaliah would not 
believe it, nor would permit any one to prevent 
the designs of Ishmael. He received him at his 
table, and entertained him ; hut when the ban¬ 
quet was over, Ishmael, and his associates, mas¬ 
sacred Gedaliah, and all about him, as well Jews 
as Chaldeans. 

II. Gedaliah, son of Amariah, grandfather of 
the prophet Zcphaniah, Zeph. i. 1. 

III. Gedaliah, a Levile, son of Ethan, or Jedu- 
thun, 1 Chron. xxv. 3. 

IV. Gedaliah, son of Pashur, Jer. xxxviii. 1. 

GEDEON, sonofRaphim, and father of Jamnor; 

of the tribe of Simeon, Judith viii. 1. 

GEDER, yii ; wall, dry wall, or hedge. 

GEDER. The king of Geder w as taken and slain 
by Joshua, Josh. xii. 13. This Geder is prob¬ 
ably the Gedor of 1 Chron. iv. 39; the Gede- 
roth of 2 Chron. xxviii. 1 8; Gedor, Josb. xv. 
58; and Gazer, Gazera, or even Gadara. or 
Gadera, in the Maccabees. Fide Gadaka II. 

GEDEROTH, nmi: walls, hedges, enclosures. 

GEDEROTH, vide Gadara II. 

GEDEROTHAIM, OTmi, a city, Josh. xv. 36. 
the two walls. 

I. GEDOR, son of Penuel, of Judah, 1 Chron. 
iv. 18. 

II. Gedor, son of Maachah, of Benjamin, 1 Chron. 
viii. 31. 

GEDRUS. In the time of Eusebius and Jerom, 
Gedrus was a large place, ten miles from Dios- 
polis, toward Eleutheropolis. Probably the same 
as Gedera, Gadara, or Gedor; Euseb. & Hieron. 
in Gedur. 

GEHAZI, 'm\l; valley of sight, or vale of the 
breast. 

GEHAZI, Elisha’s servant, almost continually 
attended that prophet, and was concerned in 
whatever happened to him; till being overcome 
fay avarice, he solicited in the prophet’s name, 
as if the prophet had sent him, from Naaman, 
a talent of silver, and two changes of garments. 


2 Kings, V. 20, & seq. Naaman gave him two 
talents : but when Gehazi returned, Elisha de¬ 
manded of him whence he came ? Gehazi an¬ 
swered he bad been no where. Elisha said to 
him, “ Went not my heart with thee, when thou 
didst receive money and garments ? the leprosy, 
therefore, of Naaman shall cleave to thee and 
to thy seed.” Immediately Gehazi was seized 
with a leprosy, and quitted Elisha from that 
time. The king of Israel would sometimes make 
Gehazi relate the wonders which God had 
wrought by Elisha, 2 Kings, viii. 4, 5, &e. Vide 
Elisha. 

GEHENNA, rttvee; the vale of vanity, or of de¬ 
ceit; from x'i ghei, a valley, and px on, vanity : 
otherwise, of riches; from pn hon: otherwise, 
of sorrow; from nix anah: or hell, according 
to the Syriac. 

GEHENNOM, or Geiiennon, Dim, <polp*yZ wop : 
the vale of their sorrow, or of their riches, or of 
their deceit; from x'l ghei, a valley, and px on, 
or pn hon, or nix anah. 

GEHENNOM, or Gehenna, or Valley of Hin- 
nom; or Valley of the Son of Hinnom (Fide 
Joshua xv. 8; 2 Kings, xxiii. 10. minx'! Gehen- 
non, Vallis Hennon) a valley adjaeent to Jerusa¬ 
lem. through which the southern limits of the 
tribe of Benjamin passed. Eusebius says, it lay 
east of Jerusalem, at the foot of its walls. But 
we are certain, it likewise extended south, along 
the brook Kidron. It is thought this valley was 
the common sewer belonging to Jerusalem, and 
that a fire was always burning here to consume 
the filth of the city; in allusion to which, hell 
is called gehenna, vide Kimchi in Psalm xxvii. & 
Cosar. Serm. i. Matth. v. 22; xviii. 29; Mark 
ix. 43; Luke xii. 5. Others believe that Gehen¬ 
na, as a name of hell, is derived from the fire 
kept up in the valley of Hinnom, in honour of 
Moloch, the false god, to whom the Hebrews 
too frequently offered human sacrifices, and 
even their own children, Jer. vii. 30, & seq. 
King Josiah, to pollute this place, and to render 
it odious, commanded all manner of ordure and 
dead men’s bones to be thrown into it, 2 Kings, 
xxiii. 10. Vide the Map of Jerusalem. Frag¬ 
ment, No. 136, &c. Vide also Hades, and 
Tophet. 

GELILOTH of Jordan. Some believe it was the 
place beyond Jordan, where the tribes of Reu¬ 
ben, Gad, and the half tribe of Manasseh, erect¬ 
ed a monument, in proof of their relation to the 
other tribes, Josh.' xxii. 10. Others translate 
Geliloth, the circuits or roundings, the limits or 
hill about Jordan: Tumuli Jordanis. In Joshua 
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xviii. 18. we find Geliloth signifying Gilgal, or 
the eminences about Gilgal. Vulgate, Pertran- 
sit usque ad tumulos. 

GELMON, or Gelon, or Gilon, a city of Judah, 
the birth-place of Abitophel, 2 Sam. xxiii. 34. 
Joseph. Antiq. lib. viii. cap. 8, 9. 

GEMALLI, ya.fMt.Al; my recompense: other¬ 
wise, who has weaned me otherwise, my camel. 

GEMALLI, father of Ammiel, of Dan, Numb, 
xiii. 12. 

GEMARA, (Chald. mot; from mi.) This word 
signifies, complement, perfection. The Rabbins 
eall the pentateuch, the law, without any addi¬ 
tion. Next to this they have the Talmud, 
which is divided into two parts ; the first is on¬ 
ly an application of the law to particular cases, 
with the decision of the ancient Rabbins, this 
is called Mishnah, or second law; the other 
part, which is a more extensive application of 
the same law, is a collection of determinations, 
by Rabbins later than the Mishnah. They term it 
Gemara, perfection, finishing, because they con¬ 
sider it as a conclusive explanation of the law, to 
which there can be no farther additions made. 

There are two Gemaras, or two Talmuds: that of 
Jerusalem, and that of Babylon. That of Jeru¬ 
salem was compiled, according to the Jews, about 
the end of the second or third century, by a cel¬ 
ebrated Rabbin, named Jochanan; but father 
Morinus maintains, that the Gemara was not 
finished till about the seventh century. The 
Jews have little value for this Jerusalem Tal¬ 
mud, by reason of its obscurity. The Babylo¬ 
nish Gemara is, as the Rabbins say, more mod¬ 
ern. It was begun by a Jewish doctor, named 
Ase, and continued by Mannar and Mar, his 
sons or disciples. 

The Jews believe, that the Gemara contains noth¬ 
ing but the word of God, preserved in the tra¬ 
dition of the elders, and transmitted without al¬ 
teration, from Moses, to Rabbi Judah the Holy, 
and the other compilers of the Talmud; who did 
not reduce it to writing, till they were afraid it 
would be corrupted by the several transmigra¬ 
tions and persecutions to which their nation was 
subjected. Vide Talmud. 

GEMARIAH, mat; completion, or accomplish¬ 
ment of the Lord ; from m: gamar, accomplish¬ 
ment. i and rr jah, the Lord. 

I. GEMARIAH, son of Hilkiah, sent to Babylon 
with Elasali, son of Shaphan, from Zedekiah, 
king of Judah, to carry the tribute-money to 
Nebuchadnezzar. They carried likewise a let¬ 
ter from Jeremiah to the Jewish captives at 
Babylon, warning them against certain false 
prophets, who flattered them with promises of a 
57* 
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speedy return to Judea. Jer. xxix. 3, 4 ; about 
a.m. 3408. 

II. Gemabiah, son of Shaphan, a Counsellor of 
king Jehoiakim, before whom Baruch read Jere¬ 
miah’s prophecies, and who reported them to 
the king, Jer. xxxvi. 12, 13, &c. a.m. 3399; 
ante a.d. 605. 

GEMELI, n'mx'i, ytuiAea; valley of salt-pits ; 
from n'j ghie, valley, and nba melach, salt, or 
brine-pits: otherwise, the vale of mariners. 

GENAM, or Ganais, the valley of Naim, a vil¬ 
lage in the great plain of Samaria. Joseph, de 
Bello, lib. ii. cap. 2. Reland, page 805. 

GENEALOGY, from the Greek, rtnaAoyia, gen- 
ealogia, which signifies a list of ancestors. In 
Hebrew, nn'?in -00 sepher toledoth, liber genera¬ 
tions. The Hebrews carefully preserved their 
genealogies, and never was a nation more cir¬ 
cumspect respecting them. We find genealo¬ 
gies in their sacred writings, earned on above 
3500 years. In the evangelists we have the gen¬ 
ealogy of Jesus Christ, for four thousand years, 
from Adam to Joseph his father, or to Mary his 
mother. It is observed, Ezra it 62. that such 
priests as could not produce an exact genealogy 
of their families, were not permitted to exercise 
the sacred functions. Josephus says, that they 
had, in his nation, an uninterrupted succession 
of priests, for 2000 years; that the priests were 
particularly careful to preserve their genealo¬ 
gies, not only in Judea, but also in Babylonia 
and Egypt; and wherever they were, they never 
married but into their own rank, and they had 
exact genealogical tables, prepared from those 
authentic documents which were kept at Jeru¬ 
salem, and to which they had recourse; that in 
all their wars, persecutions, and calamities, they 
always were particularly diligent in securing 
these documents, and in renewing them from 
time to time. * 

Notwithstanding that, since the war of the Romans 
against the Jews, about thirty years after the 
death of our Saviour, and since their entire dis¬ 
persion in the reign of Adrian, the Jews have lost 
their ancient genealogies ; and perhaps not even 
one of the sacerdotal race, can produce authen¬ 
tic proofs of his genealogy. Jerom says, ad Tit. 
iiL that the Jews know so perfectly their gene¬ 
alogies, that they could repeat all the names 
from Abraham to Zerubbabel, as easily as their 
own. Ita illi a prima relate, rernacula sui sermo¬ 
n's vocabula penitissimis sensibus imbiberunt, & 
db exordio Mam. usque ad extremam Zorobabel , 
omnium generationes ita memoriter. velociterque 
percurrent, ut eos snum pules rtferre nomem. 
St. Paul seems to condemn this affectation of 
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knowing old genealogies) Tit. iii. 9. when used 
only for osteutation; “ avoid foolish questions 
and genealogies, and contentions, and strivings 
about the law; for they are unprofitable and 
vain.” 

The genealogies set down by Ezra and Nehemiab, 
vary in some particulars. The reason whereof 
is assigned by Dr. Prideaux in these terms. 
“ For the true settling of these genealogies,” 
says he, “ search was made by Nehemiab for old 
registers, and having among them found a reg¬ 
ister of the genealogies of those, who came up 
at first from Babylon, with Zerubbabel and Josh¬ 
ua, he settled this matter according to that, add¬ 
ing such as afterward came up, and expung¬ 
ing others whose families were extinguished; 
and tftis hath caused the difference between the 
accounts which we hare of these genealogies, in 
Ezra and Nehemiab. For in the second chap¬ 
ter of Ezra, we have the old register, made by 
Zerubbabel; and in the seventh of Nebemiah, 
from the sixth verse to the end of the chapter, 
a copy of it, as settled by Nehemiab, with the 
alterations I have mentioned.” Prid. Connect. 
&c. part i. book iv. 

GENERATION. Besides the common acceptation 
of this word, as signifying descent, it is used for 
the history and genealogy of any man, e. g. Gen. 
v. 1. “ The book of the generations of Adam,”—• 
i. e. the history of Adam’s creation, and of his 
posterity. Gen. ii. 4. “ The generations of the 
heavens and of the eartha recital of the crea¬ 
tion of heaven and earth. Matth. i. 1. “ The 
book of the generation of Jesus Christ, the son 
of David the genealogy of Jesus Christ, and 
the history of his life. 

The ancients sometimes computed by generations; 
“ In the fourth generation, thy descendants shall 
come hither again,” Gen. xv. 16. “ Joseph saw 
Ephraim’s children of the third generation,” 
Gen. 1. 23. “ A bastard shall not be admitted 
into the congregation, till the tenth generation,” 
Deut. xxiii. 3. Among the aneients, when the 
duration of generations was not exaetly describ¬ 
ed by the age of four men succeeding one anoth¬ 
er from father to son, it was fixed by some at a 
hundred years, by others at a hundred and ten, 
by others at thirty-three, thirty, twenty-five, and 
even at twenty years : being neither uniform, 
nor settled. Onty it is remarked, that a gene¬ 
ration is so much longer as it is more ancient. 

« This generation shall not pass away, till all be 
fulfilled,” Matth. xxiv. 34-there are some now 
living, who shall be witnesses of the event fore¬ 
told. ** O faithless and perverse generation !” 
“Save yourselves from this untoward genera¬ 


tion from these perverse men. « To genera¬ 
tion and generation,” i. e. to future ages. “ Who 
shall declare his generation ?” Isaiah iiii. 8. who 
shall relate the eternal generation of the Mes¬ 
siah! [rather, who shall describe the men, and 
their manners, who shall be his contemporaries ?] 
Generatio Dei conservet eum, 1 John, v. 18. 
The saints, the children of God fcy regeneration, 
live innocently, because this regeneration, this 
quality of God’s children, preserves them from 
sin : makes them hale sin. 

GENESAR, otherwise, Genesareth, ytwqeapiv ; gar¬ 
den of the prince; from p gen, a garden, and 
-rj> ehar, a prince: otherwise, protection of the 
prince, or of him that governs. 

GENESAR. The lake of Genesareth is the lake 
of Tiberias, and of Cinnereth ; which see. 

GENESIS, the first sacred book of Scripture; 
eailed in Greek rivew, genesis or generation, be¬ 
cause it contains the genealogy of the first pa¬ 
triarchs; in Hebrew, jvena bereschith, because 
it begins with that word. It includes the his¬ 
tory of 2369 years; from the beginning of the 
world to the death of the patriarch Joseph. 

GENNEUS, ytwxlot; generous; from the Greek, 
yfuvouof, noble, generous. 

GENTILE. The Hebrews ealkd the Gentiles 
o"U Goiim,''Ed>v*i,the nations; i. e. those who have 
not received the faith, or law of God. All who 
are not Jews, and circumcised, are GoUm. Those 
who were converted, and embraced Judaism, 
they eailed proselytes. Since the Gospel, the 
true religion, is not confined to any one nation 
and country, as heretofore. God, who had prom¬ 
ised by his Prophets, to call the Gentiles-to the 
faith, with a superabundance of grace, has exe¬ 
cuted his promise: so that the Christian church 
is composed principally of Gentile converts ; and 
the Jews, too proud of their particular privi¬ 
leges, and abandoned to their reprobate sense of 
things, have disowned Jesus Christ, their Mes¬ 
siah and Redeemer, for whom, during so many 
ages, they had wished impatiently. In the writ¬ 
ings of St. Paul, the Gentiles are generally de¬ 
noted as Greeks : Rom. i. 14, 16; ii. 9,10 ; iii. 
9; x. 12; 1 Cor. i. 22,24; Gal. iii. 28. St. Luke, 
in the Acts, expresses himself in the same man¬ 
ner ; Acts vi. 1 ; xi. 20; xviii. 4, et al. 

Paul is commonly called the Apostle of the Gen¬ 
tiles, l Tim. ii. 7. or the Greeks, because he prin¬ 
cipally preached Jesus Christ to them; whereas 
Peter, and the other apostles, preached gener¬ 
ally to the Jews; and are eailed apostles of the 
Circumcision, Gal. ii. 7. 

The prophets declared very particularly, the calling 
of the Gentiles. Jacob foretold that the Messiah, 
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he wb© was (o be sent, the Shiloh, should be the 
expectation of the Gentiles. Solomon, after the 
dedication of his temple, prays for the stranger 
who should therein entreat God. 

Hie Psalmist says. Psalm ii. 8. that the Lord shall 
give the Gentiles to the Messiah, for an inherit¬ 
ance ; that Egypt and Babylon shall know him. 
Psalm lxxxvii. 4; that Ethiopia shall hasten to 
bring him presents, Psalm lxxii. 9, 10 ; that 
the kings of Tarsliish, and of the Isles, the 
kings of Arabia and Sheba shall be tributary 
to him. Isaiah abounds with prophecies of the 
like nature, on which account he has justly been 
distinguished by the name of the prophet of the 
Gentiles. 

In the New Testament, we see that Gentiles came 
to Jerusalem to worship. Some of these, a lit¬ 
tle before the death of our Saviour, addressed 
themselves to Philip, desiring him to show them 
JFesus, John xii. 20, 21. Queen Candace’s eu¬ 
nuch, who came to Jerusalem, was likewise a 

• Gentile, say several of the fathers.' Aets viii. 27. 

Courts of t/«J Gentiles. Joseph, de Bello, lib. 
vi. cap. 6. says, there was hi the court of the 
temple, a wall, or balustrade, breast high, with 
pillars at particular distances, and inscriptions 
on them in Greek and Latin, importing, that 
strangers were forbidden from entering farther; 
here their offerings were received, and sacrifices 
to be offered for them they standing here ; but 
■they were not allowed to approach nearer to the 
altar. 

Pouipey went even into the sanctuary, but he com¬ 
mitted no indecency there; and the next day he 
commanded the temple to be purified, and the 
customary sacrifices to be offered, de Bello, lib. 
i. cap. 5. A little before the last rebellion of 
the Jews, some mutineers would have persuad¬ 
ed the priests to accept no victim not presented 
by a Jew, and obliged them to reject those which 
were offered by command of the Emperor, for 
the Roman people. The wisest men in vain re¬ 
monstrated to them the danger this would bring 
on their country; that their ancestors had never 
rejected the presents of Gentiles; and that the 
-temple was mostly adorned with the offerings 
of such people: at the same time, the most 
learned priests, who had spent their whole lives 
in the study of the law, testified that their fore¬ 
fathers had always received the sacrifices of 
'Strangers. 

-Some of the fathers seem to have believed, that 
Gentiles, who lived in a laudable manner, and 
observed the law of nature, were saved. St. 
Paul, Rom. ii. 9. 10, 11, &c. says, that glory, 
ihonour, and peace, to every man that morketh 


good, to the Jew first, and also to the Gentile. 
When the Gentiles which have not the law, do by 
nature, the things contained in the law; if the 
uncircumcision (the Gentiles) keep the righteous¬ 
ness of the law, shali not his uncircumcision be 
counted for circumcision'} &c. 

Justin Martyr, Apoiog. 2. maintains that those phi¬ 
losophers who lived comformably to reason, were 
Christians, though they knew not Jesus Christ; 
such as Socrates, Heraclitus, and others. 

Clemens Alexandrians, Stroinat. lib. i. & lib. vi. 
asserts that they who lived before Jesus Christ, 
had two means for acquiring justification; the 
law and philosophy. Philosophy might at least 
dispose them to justice, but it produced not per¬ 
fect righteousness. Origen thought favourably 
of the salvation of the Gentiles, but founded his 
opinion on the difficult passage, 1 Peter, iii. 19. 
as did many of the fathers. 

Chrysostom, Homil. 37. in Matth. is of opinion, 
that they who died before Jesus Christ, and for 
this reason could not come to the knowledge of 
him, if they had forsaken idolatry, acknowledg¬ 
ed only one God, and led a laudable life, would 
share in the happiness of heaven. 

But if it be inquired whether Heathens have lived 
up to their knowledge, coinmendably, and moral¬ 
ly well; i. e. that with proper knowledge of God, 
they have loved him, given him glory, hoped in 
him, followed the precepts of the law of nature, 
and observed them as they ought to do; (i.e. 
with a view to God,) and demonstrated the power 
and exercise of these principles, by actions ani¬ 
mated with grace and charity, they have prac¬ 
tised the first and greatest commandments, to 
love God with all their hearts, and their neigh¬ 
bour as themselves. If any one ean show, that 
Seneca, Socrates, Heraclitus, or Plato thus knew 
God, loved and served him, I do not believe any 
divine will venture to close the entrance of heav¬ 
en against them; but if inquiry be made into 
their lives, I very much question whether they 
will be found conformable to these rules. The 
reader may see this question more fully treated 
in Pererius on the Romans. 

-GENUBATH, najj, ycwifiaM : theft, robbery; from 
ajj ganab: otherwise, garden, or protection of 
the daughter; from jj gan, a garden, &c. and 
na bath, a daughter. 

GENUBATH, son of Hadad, 1 Kings, xi. 20. 

GERA, K"U: pilgrimage; from au gur: otherwise, 
combat, dispute; from mj garah: otherwise, to 
ruminate; from tu garar. 

I. GERA., father of Ehud, Judg. iii. 15. 

II. Geba, of Benjamin, father of Shiuei, 2 Sam. 
xvi. 5. 
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GKRAR, or Gerarar, a city of the Philistines, south 
of Judah. The Abimelechs were kings of this 
city, in the time of Abraham and Isaac. Fide 
Abihelecb. 

Gerar extended far into Arabia Petrea, being 
twenty-five miles from Eleutheropolis, beyond 
Daroina, in the south of Judah. Moses says, it 
lay between Kadesh and Shur. Jerom, in his 
Hebrew traditions on Genesis, says, from Gerar 
to Jerusalem was three days journey. There 
was a wood near Gedar, spoken of by Theodo- 
ret, and a brook, on which was a monastery, no¬ 
ticed by Sozomen. Moses also mentions the 
brook or valley of Gerar, Gen. xxvi. 26. Sozo¬ 
men speaks of a little tow n ealled Gera, fifty fur¬ 
longs from Pelusium : and, 2 Macc. xiii. 24. we 
• read that Judas was appointed governor from 
Ptolemais to the Glierrhenians. Gerar is eon- 
founded with Beersheba, Askelon, Ailush, and 
Arad. 

GERASA, or Gergesa, a city 'beyond, and east of 
the Dead Sea; by some included in Ccele-Syria, 
by others in Arabia. It is placed among the 
cities of the Deeapolis, Matth. viii. 26. 

The Greek edition of Matthew, for Gerasenians, 
have Gergcsenes, and some have Gadarens. 
Luke and Mark read the same. Origen thinks, 
the true reading is neither Geresa nor Gedara ; 
but that the city of Gergesa is meant, which 
lies on the lake of Tiberias, where, in his time, 
people showed the rocks and precipices, from 
whence the sw ine ran down. 

GERGESA, ride the preceding article. 

GERGESEXES. wj, ytoywyvof .• those who come 
from pilgrimage, from flight, or consummation ; 
from eu nasaah, and toj gera. 

GERGESEXES, or Girgashites. an ancient peo¬ 
ple, of the land of Canaan, beyond the sea of 
Tiberias; we find traces of their name in the 
city Gergesa. 

GERIZIM, dtu, cutlet's; from m garex. 

GERIZ1M, a mount near Shechem, in Ephraim, 
a province of Samaria. Shechem lay at the 
foot of two mountains, Ebal and Gerizim. Ge- 
rizini was fruitful. Ebal was barren. God com¬ 
manded that the Hebrews, after passing the Jor¬ 
dan, should go to the mountains Ebal and Geri¬ 
zim ; and should be divided in such a manner, 
that six tribes might be stationed on mount Ge¬ 
rizim, and six on mount Ebal. The former were 
to pronounce blessings on those who observed the 
law of the Lord; the others, curses against those 
who should violate it, Deut. xi. 29 $ xxvii. 12. 

Joshua executed God’s command : he built an al¬ 
tar, and offered burnt-sacrifices; and disposed 
the people, half on mount Gerizim, and half on 
Ebal, as had been directed. 


Eusebios, Jerom, Procopius, and Scaliger. were of 
opinion, that the mounts Ebal and Gerizim were 
not near Shechem, but lay cast of Jericho, and 
Gilgal; that the mountains so called, near Sche- 
chem, were not those meant by Moses. St. 
Epiphanius places those mountains beyond Jor¬ 
dan : Hteres, ix. p. 25. But this opinion is not 
to be maintained. Gerizim w as so near Sehe- 
chem, that Jotham, the son of Gideon, from 
the top thereof, spoke to the people of Sebe- 
chem, assembled at the bottom of it, and escap¬ 
ed, Judg. ix. 7. 

While the Hebrews continued united, and of one 
religion, there was nothing particular at Geri¬ 
zim. There is nothing said of it in the Kings 
or Chronicles. But alter the Cutheans were 
settled in Samaria, and after the captivity, Ezra 
prosecuted idolatry every where, united with 
Nehemiah, in expelling Manasseh, son of Joiada, 
and grandson to the high-priest Eliashib, for 
having married the daughter of Sanballat. gov¬ 
ernor of Samaria. Epiphanius and Procopins 
affirm that at this time the Samaritans took the 
idols from the tops of their houses, and conceal¬ 
ed them in a cave belonging to mount Gerizim ; 
and that they continued secretly to worship them, 
by turning themselves at their prayers that way. 
After Manasseh, Sanballut's son-in-law, by per¬ 
mission of Alexander the Great, had built a tem¬ 
ple to the true God, on Gerizim, Joseph. Antiq. 
lib. xi. cap. 8. the Samaritans joined the wor¬ 
ship of the true God to that of their idols, which 
were hidden under Gerizim; w hereby these 
words of the Scripture were verified: “ They 
feared the Lord, and served their own gods, af¬ 
ter the manner of the nations, whom they car¬ 
ried away from thence.” 

But this tradition of idols concealed under mount 
Gerizim, has no foundation in Scripture, Jose¬ 
phus, or the Samaritan historians; and pro¬ 
ceeds, in all probability, only from what is re¬ 
lated, Gen. xxxv. S, 4. of Jacob’s enjoining his 
family, to put into liis hands their idols, Ac. 
which he hid under a turpentine tree, behind 
the town of Sichem. From hence the Jews 
have forged a story, that the Cutheans, or Sa¬ 
maritan inhabitants of Sichem, worshipped 
these idols, concealed under a turpentine tree, 
at the foot of mount Gerizim. 

The Samaritans maintain, that Abraham and Ja¬ 
cob erected altars at Gerizim, and that here 
Abraham prepared to sacrifice his son Isaac, 
Gen. xii, 6, 7 ; xiii. 4; xxxiii. 20. It is certain, 
this was on mount Moriah ; now Moriah was 
in the neighbourhood of Sichem and Gerizim, 
Gen. xii. 6. “ Abraham passed through the 
land, unto the place of Siehem, unto the plain 
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of Moreh,**—usque ad convallemillustrem } Beb. 
usque ad convallem More. And Deut. xi. 30. 
“ Super montem Gerizim & super montem Hebal 
——juxta vaUern tendenlem & intrantem procul; 
Heb. Juxta Eton More: as far as the oak or 
turpentine-tree of Moreli. Jacob having pur¬ 
chased Hamor’s field, at Sichem, built an altar 
there, and sacrificed to the Lord. 

The Samaritans add, that God required the bless¬ 
ing to be given from mount Gerizim, to those 

• who observed his laws, and his curses from 
Ebal, Deut. xxvii. 12,13. that Joshua’s altar on 
Gerizim is in being at this day: that mount Ge- 
rizim being beautiful and fruitful (whereas Ebal 
is entirely barren) Gerizim was chose for the 
place of blessing. They cite, from their Bible, 
Deut. xxvii. 4. “ When ye be gone over Jordan, 
ye shall set up these stones, which I command 
you this day, in mount Gerizim, in the Hebrew 
copies, mount Ebal, thou shalt plaster them,” 
&c. verses 12,13. The same, Exod. xx. 18. 

We see here a manifest corruption of the text, 
either by the Jews who substituted Ebal for 
Gerizim; or by the Samaritans, who substituted 
Gerizim for Ebal. What makes against the 
Samaritans, is .first, their having an interest in 
this falsification ; secondly, that all the versions 
of the Bible agree, in general, with the Hebrew. 
[But these translations being all from the He¬ 
brew, proves nothing against the Samaritans, 
whose text is not represented by them; so that 
this argument is not of any great force. If we 
had a plan of the place, and of the station of the 
tribes, this contradiction probably would vanish: 
as it might appear that the blessings or curses 
were not put upon either mountain, but were 
only repeated on the sides of the valley, adjacent 
to those mountains.] 

The Hebrews have much greater advantage over 
the Samaritans, in showing by good histories, 
and authentic monuments, that the public exer¬ 
cise of the true religion was always solemnized 
in Jerusalem, and never at Gerizim; whereas 
the Samaritans have only histories of little cer¬ 
tainty or antiquity, to support their worship at 
Gerizim; and if we confess, that Gerizim, and not 
Ebal, were to be read in the places quoted, it 
would only follow, that an altar was set up in 
haste there, for a particular temporary ceremony. 

A temple was built on Gerizim, and consecrated to 
the God of Israel, a.m. 3672; ante a.d. 332; 
and as the mountain was very high, there were 
many steps cut for the conveniency of the peo¬ 
ple. When Antiochus Epiphanes began to 
persecute the Jews, a.m. 3836; ante a.d. 170, 
the Samaritans entreated him, that their temple 


upon Gerizim, which hitherto had been dedicat¬ 
ed to an unknown and nameless God, might 
be consecrated to Jupiter the Grecian; whioh 
was easily consented to by Antiochus. There is 
extant a medal, on which the temple is repre¬ 
sented with many steps. Procopius says, in 
Deut. there were sixteen hundred and one. 
But an old traveller, who lived in the reign of 
Constantine, says, there were but three hun¬ 
dred. 

The temple of Gerizim subsisted some time after 
the worship of Jupiter was introduced into it; 
but it was destroyed by John Hircanus Macca¬ 
beus, Antiq. lib. xiii. cap. 17. and was not rebuilt 
till Gabinius was governor of Syria; who re¬ 
paired Samaria, and called it by his own name, 
Jul. African, in Syncelli Chronico, p. 308, nor 
do I find that this fact is related very distinctly 
in any history. It is certain, that in our Sav¬ 
iour’s time, this temple was in being; and that 
the true God was worshipped there, since the 
woman of Samaria, pointing to Gerizim, said to 
him, “ Our fathers worshipped in this mountain, 
and ye say, that in Jerusalem is the place where 
men ought to worship,” John iv. 20. We are 
assured, that Herod the Great, having rebuilt 
Samaria, and called it Sebaste, in honour of Au¬ 
gustus, would have obliged the Samaritans to 
worship in the temple which he had erected; but 
they constantly refused ; and have continued to 
this day to worship God on this mountain. 

GERRHENIANS, yeppVa< • inhabitants, pilgrims , 
or disputants. 

GERRENIANS, or Gerrceans, 2 Macc. xiii. 24, 
probably inhabitants of Gerar. Vide Gerara. 

GERSHAM, Dam, yyipa-xf*: a stranger here; from 
-u gher, a stranger, or traveller, and oer sham, 
here: otherwise, a traveller of reputation ; from 
gher, and am shem, name, reputation. 

GERSAN, Gersam, or Gershom, son of Moses and 
Zipporah, Exod. ii. 22. 

GERSHOM, oianj: the same with Gersam. 

GERSHOM, or Gershon, son of Levi, and prince 
of a great family of the Levites, consisting of 
7500 men, Numb. iii. 22, &c. Their office, dur¬ 
ing marches, was to carry the veils and curtains 
of the tabernacle. Their place in the camp was 
west of the tabernacle. 

GERSHON, ]tru .• his banishment: from aru ga- 
rash, exile, and | an, his: otherwise, the change 
of pilgrimage; from rum shanah, to change, and 
-u gher, pilgrimage. 

GERUTH, fnvo, 0*p«8: pilgrimage, or he that 
travels. The Vulgate has put the signification 
instead of the name, the ixx read a beth, instead 
of l ghnel. 
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GERZI, tu, ytfiaXoi: hatchet, wedge : otherwise, 
he that cuts and hews : from nj garax. 

GERZI. David, during his abode at Ziklag, made 
inroads on the land of Geshuri, Gerzi, and 
Amalek, i Sam. xxvii. 8. The ixx read Ge- 
siri, and some copies Geseri and Gesrteum. The 
Syriac and Arabic read Gessua and Gedola. 

GESHAN, |®'j, ytlron: that approaches; from 
ten nagash : otherwise, the vault of change; 
from m ghie, a vale, and n:t? shanah, change: 
or, of ivory ; from ;» alien : otherwise, of skep; 
from n«y ahenah, and ; v'jashan. 

GESHUR, im : the sight of the valley, from K'J 
ghci, a valley, and up shur, to behold, to view : 
otherwise, the rate of the ox; from shur : other¬ 
wise, the vale of the wall. 

I. GESHUR. A people of this name is mentioned. 
Josh. xiii. 13. 1 Sam. xxvii. 8. Their habita¬ 
tion was between Philistia and Egypt. 

II. Geshur, in Syria, had its king, whose daugh¬ 
ter David married, and had Absalom by her, 
2 Sam. xv. 8> Absalom, after the murder of 
his brother Amnon, retired to the king ef Gesh- 
ur, his maternal grandfather. It may be ques¬ 
tioned whether this Geshur be not different from 
that beyond Jordan, since it is said, Jair took 
Geshur and Aram (or Geshur of Syria) and the 
Avoth, or villages of Jair. 

GESHURITES, beyond Jordan, in the half-tribe 
of Manasseh. These were joined with the in¬ 
habitants of Maachathi, Deut. iii. 14. Josh. xii. 
0. It is said they were not driven out by the Is¬ 
raelites, Josh. xiii. IS. Ishbosheth, son of Saul, 
was acknowledged king by these Geshurites, 
and by the Israelites of Gilead, 2 Sam. ii. 9. 

GETHER, -\ru, y*bif : the vale of trial, or of 
searching ; from K'j ghic, a valley, and -on thur, 
examination : otherwise, the valley of the turtle; 
from thur: otherwise, the press of inquiry, or 
of contemplation ; from nj geth, a press, and nn, 
thur, contemplation. 

GETHER, third son of Aram, the son of Shem, 
Gen. x. 23. 

GETIISEMANE, or Ge-semani, Heb. msentM •. 
a very fat vale : otherwise, the vale of oil ; from 
n ghie, a valley, and jap themen, oil, perfume, 
incense. 

GETHSEMANE, may signify the oil-press. A 
village in the mount of Olives, whither Jesus 

- Christ sometimes retired. In a garden belong¬ 
ing to this village be endured his agony; and 
was here taken by Judas, &c. Fide Matth. 
xxvi. 38; & seq. 

GEZERON, or Gazeron, iff* pij^aSS (y*^Sr, in 
other MSS.) cutting off, or decision, or sentence 
of pain, or of strength ; from m gezer, to cut off, 


and j'K an, strength; or from nw anah, pain, or 
trouble . 

GIAH, m, yit: to guide, draw ont, produce ; from 
mi guach : otherwise, sigh, or groan ; from n:« 
anaeh. 

GIANT. Hebrew, bsi nophel, or o'Saj nephilim ; 
Greek, yiy*f gigas, a monster, a terrible man, 
who beats and bears down other men. Serip- 
ture speaks of giants before the flood: “ JFephi- 
lim, mighty men were of old, men of renown,” 
Gen. vi. 4. Aquila translates nephilim ('Ettiwiw- 
7ov7k ii'ruentes) men who attack, who fall with 
impetuosity on their enemies ; which renders 
very well the force, of the term. Synimachus 
translates @t*iat, violent men, cruel, whose only 
rule of action is violence and force. 

Scripture calls giants sometimes Rephaim: Che- 
dorlaomer beat the Rephaim, at Ashteroth-Kar- 
naim. The Emim, ancient inhabitants of Moab, 
were of a gigantic stature, i. e. Rephaim. The 
Rephaim and the Perizzites are connected as old 
inhabitants of Canaan. Job says, that the an¬ 
cient Rephaim groan under the waters; Solomon 
says, Prov. ii. 18 ; ix. 18. that the ways of a de¬ 
bauched woman lead to the Rephaim: that he 
who deviates from the ways of wisdom, shall 
dwell in the assembly of giants, Rephaim: i. e. 
in hell, Prov. xxi. 16, &c. 

The Anakim, or sons of Anak, were the most fa¬ 
mous giants of Palestine. They dwelt at Hebron, 
and thereabouts. The Israelites sent to view 
the promised land, report, that, in comparison, 
they themselves were but grasshoppers. Numb, 
xiii. 33. 

Tiie xxx sometimes translate gibber,gigas, though 
literally it signifies—a strong man, a man of val¬ 
our, a warrior: so they read, “ Nimrod was a 
giant before the Lord;” “ that the sun rises like 
a giant to run its course“ that the Lord will 
destroy the giaats, and the warlike man ** that 
he will call his giants in his wrath, to take ven¬ 
geance of his enemies“ that he will destroy 
the power of Egypt by the sword of his giants.” 

It is probable, that the first men were of a strength 
and stature superior to those of mankind at pres¬ 
ent, since they lived a much longer time; long 
life being commonly the effect of a strong con¬ 
stitution. Scripture says, that there were many 
of these mighty tall men of the earth, in the days 
ef Noah; and that there had been some before, 
particularly after the sons of God bad inter¬ 
course with the daughters of men. 

As to the existence of giants, several writers, both 
ancient and modern, have imagined, that the 
giants of Scripture were indeed men of extraor- 
dinary stature; but not so much as those have 
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fancied, who describe them as three or four 
times larger than men are at present. They 
were, say they, men famous for their violences 
and crimes, rather than for their strength, or 
stature. 

But it cannot be denied, that there have been men, 
of a stature much above that common at present. 
Moses, Deut. iii. 11. speaks of the bed of Og, 
king of Basan, as nine cubits long, and four wide, 
fifteen feet four inches long. Goliath was six 
cubits and a span in height, ten feet seven 
inches, l Sam. xvii. 4. Giants were still com¬ 
mon in the times of Joshua, and of David, when 
the life of man was already shortened, and, as 
may be presumed, the size and strength of hu¬ 
man bodies was proportionably diminished. 

Homer, Odyss. xi. ver. 306. speaks of the giants 
Otus and Ephialtes, who were nine cubits about, 
and thirty-six in height. 

The body of Orestes being dug up, by order of an 
oraele, was found to be seven eubits, or ten feet 
and a half. One Gabbarus, at Home, in the 
reign of Claudius, was nine feet nine inches 
high. Delrio, in 1372, saw, at Rohan, a native 
of Piedmont, above nine feet high. 

In the year 1719, at Stonehenge, near Salisbury, 
in England, a human skeleton was found, which 
was nine feet four inches long. Gazette of Oc¬ 
tober, 1719; under the date of 21“ September. 

GIBBAR. Ninety-five of his children returned 
from the captivity, Ezra ii. 20. 

GIBBETHON, jiroj, yj/38«», Josh. xxi. 23; his 
lack, his eminence, his elevation, his eyelid; from 
gab, and [ an, his : otherwise, elevated gift; 
from 21 gab, to lift up, and ;ru nathan , a gift, 
Josh. xix. 44. 

GIBBETHON, a city of Dan, allotted to the 
Levites, Josh. xxi. 23. Probably the same as 
Gabbata. Baasha killed Nadab, son of Jero¬ 
boam, in Gibbethon, 1 Kings, xv. 27. 

6IBEAH,p;. Vide Gab bath, Gabaa. 

GIBEAH, a city of Benjamin. It gave birth to 
Saul, the first king of Israel; for which reason, 
it is frequently called Gibcah of Saul, Josh, 
xviii. 24; Ezra ii. 26; Nehem. vii. 30. 

It is also famous for its sins; particularly for that 
committed by forcing the young Levite’s wife, 
who was come to lodge at Gibeah; and for the 
war which succeeded it, to the almost extermin¬ 
ation of the tribe of Benjamin, Judges xix. 

Scripture remarks, that this happened at a time 
when there was no king in Israel; but every 
one did that which was right in his own eyes. 

Gibeah was about two leagues from Jerusalem, 
Hieronym. in Osee, cap. v. north, not far from 
Gibeon and Kirjath-jearim. In Jerom’s time, it 
vox,, i. 38 


was entirely destroyed. Josephus places it thir¬ 
ty furlongs from Jerusalem; but Jerom seven 
miles. I take it to be Gibeath, Josh, xviii. 28. 

Gibea, or Gabaa, in Hebrew, signifies—a hill; 
we are not,' therefore, to be surprised at find¬ 
ing, in a mountainous country, like Judea, so 
many places named Gibeah, Gibeon, Gabbalha, 
Gabbathon, &c. 

GIBETH-PHINEHAS, a city in the mountains 
of Ephraim, given to Phinehas, son of Eleazar; 
here the high-priest Eleazar was buried. Josh, 
xxiv. ult. 

GIBEON, |i;OJ: hill, or cup: otherwise, that 
which is without, or that which is lifted up; 
from 33J gdbab: otherwise, the elevation of in¬ 
iquity; from aj gab, elevation, and py haven , 
iniquity. 

GIBEON, the capital city of the Gibeonites, who 
took advantage of the oaths of Joshua, and of 
the elders of Israel, procured by an artful repre¬ 
sentation of their belonging to a very remote 
country, Josh. ix. Joshua and the elders had 
not the precaution to consult God on this affair, 
but inconsiderately made a league with these 
people: they soon discovered their mistake, and, 
without revoking their promise of giving them 
their lives, they condemned them to labour in 
carrying wood and water for the tabernacle, and 
to other womeiCs work, as a mark of their pu¬ 
sillanimity and duplicity, as slaves and captives; 
in which state of servitude they remained, till 
the entire dispersion of the Jewish nation. A.M. 
2533 ; ante a.d. 1451. 

Three days after the Gibeonites had surrendered 
to the Hebrews, the kings of Canaan being in¬ 
formed of it, five of them came and besieged the 
city of Gibeon. The Gibeonites came to Josh¬ 
ua, and desired speedy help. Joshua attacked 
the five kings early in the morning, put them to 
flight, and pursued them to Bethoron. Josh. x. 
3, &e. Vide Joshua. 

The Gibeonites were descended from the Iiivites, 
the old inhabitants of the country, and possessed 
four cities: Cephirah, Beerotli, Kirjath-jearim, 
and Gibeon, their capital, all afterward given 
to Benjamin, except Kirjath-jearim, which fell 
to Judah. The Gibeonites continued subject to 
those burdens which Joshua imposed on them, 
and were very faithful to the Israelites. Never¬ 
theless, Saul, through what mistaken zeal we 
cannot tell, destroyed a very great number of 
them, 2 Sam. xxi. 1, 2, 3, Ac. but God, as a 
punishment of his cruelty, in the reign of Da¬ 
vid, sent a great famine, which lasted three 
years, a.m. 2983 ; ante a.d. 1017 ; and the 
prophets told David, that this calamity would 
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continue bo long as that cruelty remained una¬ 
venged, which Saul had exercised against the 
Gibconites. David asked the Gibeonites, what 
satisfaction they desired ? They answered, “ sev¬ 
en of Saul’s sons we will put to death, to avenge 
the blood of our brethren.” The Gibeonites 
crucified them before the Lord. This happened 
in the beginning of spring, when, in Palestine, 
they begin barley harvest. 

From this time there is no mention of the Gibeon¬ 
ites, as forming a sort of separate people. But 
we are of opinion, that they were included 
among the Nethinim, or given, who were public 
slaves, appointed for the service of the temple, 
1 Chron. ix. 2. Afterward, those of the Ca- 
naanites, who were subdued, and had their lives 
spared, were added to the Gibeonites. We see 
in Ezra viii. 20; ii. 58; 1 Kings, ix. 20, 21. 
that David, Solomon, and the princes of Judah 
gave many such to the Lord; these Nethinim 
being carried into captivity with Judah and the 
Levites, many of them returned with Ezra, Ze- 
robabel, and Neheiniah, and continued, as be¬ 
fore, in the service of the temple, under the 
priests and Levites. 

Gibcon was seated on an eminence, as is evidenced 
by its name. It was forty furlongs from Jeru¬ 
salem, north, according to Josephus. It is call¬ 
ed Gabaa, 2 Sam. v. 25. compared with 1 Chron. 
xiv. 16. There is mention of the fountain and 
pool of Gibeon, 2 Sam. ii. IS. Joseph, de Bel¬ 
lo, lib. ii. cap. 24. 

We neither know when, nor by whom, nor on what 
occasion the tabernacle and altar of burnt-sacri¬ 
fices, made by Moses, in the wilderness, were 
removed to Gibeon; but this we certainly know, 
that, toward the end of David's reign, and in 
the beginning of Solomon’s, they were there, 
1 Chron. xxi. 29, SO. David seeing the angel 
of the Lord, at Araunab’s threshing-floor, was 
so terrified, that he had not time or strength to 
go so far as Gibeon, there to ofler sacrifice. 
But Solomon being seated on the throne, went 
to sacrifice at Gibeon, because this was the most 
considerable of all tbe high places, where sacri¬ 
fices were then tolerated, the temple being not 
yet built, 1 Kings, iii. 4. 

GIBLII, otherwise Gebal, O'^ai, yi\ Sajoi, Psalm 
Ixxxiii. 7: end, limits, or borders of the sea; 
from Suj gheboU and o' jam, the sea. 

GIBLII, the inhabitants of Gebal or Giblos, call¬ 
ed Biblos, in profane authors, Ezek. xxvii. 9. 

GIBLOS. or Biblos, a city on the coast of Ph®ni- 
cia, between Tripoli and Berytus. The inhabit¬ 
ants were celebrated for their dexterity in cut¬ 
ting stone or wood, and for their skill in ship¬ 


building, 1 Kings, v. 18; Ezek. xxvii. 9. Some 
think the Giblii of Scripture, were inhabitants 
of Gabala, in Phoenicia, between Tortosa and 
Laodicea. Vide Biblos. 

King Hiram employed the people of this place, in 
preparing materials for Solomon’s temple, as 
may be collected from 1 Kings, v. 18; where 
the word which our translators have rendered 
stone-squarers, in the Hebrew, is d ,1 wj giblim, or 
giblites; aud in the lxx, /3v£a<o<, or men of By- 
blus; the former using the Hebrew, the latter 
the Greek name of this place. The same dif¬ 
ference may be observed in Ezek. xxvii. 9. 
“ The ancients of Gebal,” says our translation, 
following the Hebrew; instead of which, we 
read in the xxx, 7rpe<r£v!TSf>a< /SuSaiwv, the elders of 
Bybhis . Vide Mabndrell’s Journey to Jeru¬ 
salem. 

GIDDALTI, 'nSu: my fringe, my greatness; from 
tr'nj gedaUm. 

GIDDALTI, son of Heman tbe Levite. His fam¬ 
ily was the twelfth of those which served in the 
temple, 1 Chron. xxv. 4. 

GIDDEL, bni; great, powerful: otherwise,fringe, 
riband; from o'Vn geialim, fringes, or ribands, 

GIDEON, njni. he that bruises and breaks; from 
jm gadah: otherwise, cutting off iniquity, ac¬ 
cording to the Syriac and the Hebrew. 

GIDEON, son of Joash, of the tribe of Manasseh. 
He dwelt in the city of Ophrah, and had a very 
extraordinary call, to deliver Israel front the 
oppression of the Midianites. After the deaths 
of Barak and Deborah, Judg. vi. 1, 2. the Mid¬ 
ianites so distressed the Hebrews, that they 
were forced to fly into caves, a.m. 2752, to 
2759. Israel, overwhelmed with misfortunes, 
cried to the Lord, who deputed a prophet to- 
them, who reproached them sharply with their 
ingratitude. At the same time, God sent his 
angel to Gideon, who was threshing out his corn, 
privately, near a wine-press, under an oak, to 
conceal from the Midianites what he was doing, 
and to be able to fly away immediately with his 
corn, as soon as they appeared. Vide Fbag- 
ment, No. 48. 

The angel saluted him, and said, << The Lord is 
with thee! thou mighty man of valour.” Gideon 
hesitated; but the angel answered: “ Go, in 
this thy might, thou shalt save Israel from the 
Midianites.” Gideon excused himself; but the 
Lord said to him, “ I will be with thee, and 
thou shalt beat the Midianites, as if they were 
but one man.” Gideon asked a sign of him, that 
he might be convinced it was no delusion; he 
made ready a kid and unleavened cakes, which 
he brought and presented to him: the angel said. 
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<*Put them on this rock, and ponr out the 
broth:” then the angel, with the end of the staff 
that was in his hand, touched the flesh and un¬ 
leavened cakes; fire issued out of the rock, and 
consumed them. The angel disappeared. 

Gideon exclaimed, “ Alas! O Lord God, for I have 
seen an angel of the Lord face to facethe 
Lord said to him, “ Fear not, thou shalt not 
die.” In that same place he erected an altar to 
the Lord, which he called, The Peace of the 
Lord. The night following, God commanded 
him to cut down the grove, and the altar of Baal, 
to build an altar to the Lord on the top of the 
rock, where he had lately ofiered, and to make 
a burnt-sacrifice of one of his father’s two bul¬ 
locks. Gideon obeyed. The next day, the in¬ 
habitants of Ophrah told Joash, that Gideon 
must be slain, for this affront offered to Baal. 
Joash answered, “ Are ye to defend Baal ? If 
Baal be God, let him avenge himself.” From 
that time, Gideon was called Jerobaal, i. e. let 
Baal see , or let Baal contest with him, who has 
thrown down his altar. Syar Jerobaal, may be 
derived from bpz nxr Videat Baal, or from Sjn 
3 T Contendat Baal. He is Jerombal, in San- 
choniathon, apud Euseb. Prsepar. lib. i. 

The Midianites came and encamped in the valley 
of Jezreel; and Gideon assembled the Israelites 
of the house of Abiezer, who dwelt nearest to 
him ; also Manasseh, Asher, Zebulun, and Naph- 
tali. Gideon, to assure them that God purposed 
their deliverance, prayed for a sign, that God 
would let the dew fall on a fleece of wool, spread 
on the ground, while all around was dry. After 
this, he desired another sign, quite contrary: 
that the fleece of wool might remain dry, while 
all the earth about it abounded with dew. 

Gideon permitted all the troops of his army who 
were any way afraid, to quit his camp; 22,000 
returned to their own houses, only 10,000 re¬ 
mained with him. The Lord said to Gideon, 
“Bring the people down to the water, dismiss 
all such as shall kneel on the ground for their 
ease while drinking, and retain such only as shall 
sip water from their hands, or lap it with their 
tongues like dogsj” this latter number amount¬ 
ed but to 300. 

He ordered these 300, to hold themselves in read¬ 
iness, giving to each a trumpet, a lamp, or light, 
and an empty pitcher to conceal that light. Steal¬ 
ing over to the enemies* camp, he heard a Mid- 
ianite relating his dream, of a cake of barley 
bread which rolling into the camp of Midian, 
overset a tent [the tent: the General’s tent.] 
The hearer replied,“this is the sword of Gideon.” 

58 # 


Gideon returned to his people, encouraged them, 
bid them take their lamps, their pitchers, and 
their trumpets, and do as they should see him 
do. He divided them into three companies, of 
one hundred men each; which advanced three 
different ways toward the camp of the Midian¬ 
ites. At midnight, Gideon suddenly took his 
lamp from under his pitcher, and sounded his 
trumpet; and the men who were with him did 
the same. A strange terror spread among the 
enemies; who began to fly, and mutually to kill 
each other. The neighbouring tribes of Manas¬ 
seh, Naphtali, and Asher came in and pursued 
them. Gideon, with his three hundred warriors, 
passed the Jordan, and followed the Midianites 
to Succoth and Penuel, Judg. viii. 1, 2, S, &c. 
defeated them, took their two kings, Zeba and 
Zalmunna, and returned toward Succoth and 
Penuel before sunset. 

These two cities having refused to supply him with 
provisions and refreshments, when he passed them 
in pursuit of the enemy, at his return he took a 
terrible vengeance on them. He put Zeba and 
Zalmunna to death, and took the ornaments and 
golden bosses, which were generally hung about 
the necks of the king’s camels. 

After this victory, Israel said to Gideon, “ Be thou 
our prince.” Gideon answered, “ I will not rule 
over you, neither shall my son rule over you, 
but the Lord. But give me the earrings which 
made part of your booty;” for the Midianites 
were accustomed to wear gold pendants in their 
ears. Of these Gideon made an ephod, and 
placed it in the city of Ophrah. This ephod 
was an occasion of the Israelites offending God, 
the cause of Gideon’s ruin, and the destruction 
of his house. Gideon judged Israel nine years, 
from a.m. 2759, to 2768. He had seventy sons, 
born of many wives, whom he had married; and 
besides these, he had another, Abimelecb, the 
son of a concubine, who reigned three years at 
Shechem. 

It is very probable, that Gideon, or Jerobaal, or 
Jerubaal, is the Jerombal (priest to the god Jao) 
whom Sanchoniathon declares he consulted con¬ 
cerning the Phoenician antiquities. Sanchoni¬ 
athon lived in the reign of Ithobal king of Tyre, 
and consequently a little after Gideon, David 
calls Gideon. Jerubbesbeth, instead of Jerobaal) 
as, 2 Sam. xi. 21. Mephibosheth is a name used 
instead of Mephibaal. 

GIDEROTH, rmi, yxJtifuQ: wall, dry walls or 
hedges; from yu gadar. 

G1DGAD, iru ; happiness of happiness , or army 
prepared to battle. 
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GIDGAD, a mountain in tlie wilderness of Paran, 
between Benc-jaakan and Jotbathah. The He¬ 
brews encamped here, Numb, xxxiii. 32. 

GIHON, prvi: r alley of grace; from to ghia, a 
valley, and ;n chen or hen, grace or of the hab¬ 
itation ; from run chanah: or breast, or impet¬ 
uous. 

GIHON, a fountain west of Jerusalem. Here Sol¬ 
omon was anointed king by Zadok and Nathan, 
llczekiah ordered the upper channel of Gihon to 
be eonveyed into Jerusalem, for the advantage 
of its waters, 1 Kings, i. 33 ; 2 Chron. xxxii. 30. 
a.m. 3291; ante a.d. 709. 

H. Gihon, the name of one of the four rivers, 
whose sources were in Paradise, Gen. ii. 13. 
Many have believed, without probability, that 
this was the Nile, as if the Nile, which rises six 
hundred leagues from the Tigris and Euphrates, 
could be mentioned as issuing out of the same 
garden with those rivers. The Arabians believe, 
generally, that this is the Oxur, a river which 
rises in the mountains of Imaus, and runs from 
east to west: when it conies near the country 
of Chorarucm, it winds much : but afterward 
returns, and discharges itself into the Caspian 
Sea, westward. This river separates the provin¬ 
ces of the Turks and the Persians. Modern geog¬ 
raphers call the Oxur Abiamu, the river Amu; 
the Arabians name it Gehon, and Ncher-Balkh, 
the river of Balk, because it passes through that 
city; [ 9 . the Niiab of India ?] 

Others think, as Calvin, Scaliger, Ac. that Gihon 
is the most western channel of the two made by 
the Tigris and Euphrates, when, after their con¬ 
flux, they separate agaiu to enter the sea. Their 
principal reason is, that the eastern channel is 
Phison. Others, on the contrary, maintain, 
that Phison is the western channel, and Gihon 
is the eastern. As a proof, they assert, that the 
land of Cush, wherein the Gihon runs, is Cissia, 
or the Chuzestan. This is the judgment of 
Bochart and Huetius. 

But Moses doubtless intended to describe the sit¬ 
uation of Paradise, by geographical marks, ex¬ 
isting and known in his time. Now neither of 
the two arms formed by the divided waters of 
the Tigris and Euphrates were in being in his 
time. 

Pliny says expressly, lib. vi. cap. 27. that it was 
late before the channels of the Tigris and Eu¬ 
phrates were joined ; that anciently 1 they dis¬ 
charged themselves separately into the Persian 
gulf; and that their mouths, according to some, 
were five and twenty thousand paees asunder; 
or seven thousand, according to others. Inter 
duorum omnium ostia, xxv, m. passusfuere, out 


hi alii tradunt, vii. m. Sed longo tempore Eu- 
phratem prceclusere Orcheni, & aecsite agros ri- 
gantes, nec nisi per Tigrim d efertur in mure. 
Again, in lib. vi. cap. 28. Pliny says, they still 
show the mouth by which the Euphrates fell 
into the sea; locus ubi Euphrates ostium fait. 
Herodotus, lib. i. ascribes to queen Nitocris those 
cuts and drains of the Euphrates, which made 
this river, formerly so large and majestic, weak 
and destitute of water. This author speaks again 
of the Euphrates, as falling through its own chan¬ 
nel into the Persian gulf, without taking notice oi¬ 
ks joining with the Tigris. We take the Gihon to 
be the Araxcs, which has its source, as well as 
the Tigris and Euphrates, in the mountains of 
Armenia, and running with almost incredible 
rapidity, falls into the Caspian Sea. Gihon, in 
Hebrew, signifies—impetuous, rapid, violent. 
Ecclcsiasticus, xxiv. 37. speaks of the inunda¬ 
tions of Gihon, in the time of vintage, because 
the Araxes swells toward the latter end of sum¬ 
mer, the snow upon the mountains of Armenia 
dissolving ubout that time. 

GLLBOA, jn3*7j 1 revolution of inquiry } from Si gal, 
revolution, and njo bahan, inquiry: otherwise, 
collection of snivelling and inflammation; from 
gal, collection, and baliali: otherwise, he that 
overturns his prayer, according to the Syriac 
and Hebrew. 

GLLBOA, a mountain, celebrated for the defeat 
and death of king Saul, and his son Jonathan, 
1 Sam. xxxi. 1, etc. Eusebius and Jerom place 
this mountain six miles from Bethsan, otherwise 
Scythopolis, wh^rc was a large place, called 
Gelbus. William of Tyre, lib. xxii. cap. 26. 
says, that at the foot of mount Gilboa is a spring, 
whieh runs near the city of Jezreel. These 
mountains are said to be at present dry and bar¬ 
ren, [but, vide the Calendar of Palestine.] 

GILEAD, ijr 1 ?!: the heap, or mass of testimony, 
from Si gal, a heap, and nyi lioud, testimony. 

GILEAD, son of Machir, and grandson of Manas- 
seh, had his inheritance allotted him in the mount¬ 
ains of Gilead, beyond Jordan. From thence he 
took the name of Gilead; for these mountains 
were called so long before him. Numb. xxvi. 
30, 31. 

Gilead. The mountains of Gilead which lay east 
of the Jordan, separated the lands of Ammon, 
Moab, Reuben, Gad, and Manasseh, from Arabia 
Deserta. Gilead is often put for the whole coun¬ 
try beyond Jordan. Eusebius says, mount Gilead 
reached from Libanus northward, to the land 
possessed bySihon,king of the Amorites, which 
was given to the tribe of Reuben. This ridge of 
mountains, therefore, must have been above 
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Seventy leagues from south to north, and includ¬ 
ed the mountains of Seir and Bashan ; perhaps 
also, those of the Traehonitis, Auran and Her- 
mon. Jeremiah seems likewise to say, that 
Gilead is the beginning of Libanus: “ Thou art 
Gilead unto me, and the head of Lebanon,” Jer. 
xxii. 6 . 

Jacob returning from Mesopotamia, came in six 
days to the mountains of Gilead, where Laban 
overtook him, Gen. xxxL 21 . Here they made 
a covenant, and raised a heap of stones as a 
monument of it. Laban called it Jegar-Saha- 
dutha, and Jacob, Gal-haed, the heap of wit¬ 
ness ; from whence came the word Gilead. 

Scripture speaks highly in commendation of the 
balm of Gilead, Jer. viii. 22 ; xlvi. 11 ; li. 8 . 
The merchants who bought Joseph, came from 
Gilead, and were carrying balm into Egypt, 
Gen. xxxvii. 25. 

If the jsort of the Hebrew text, Gen. xxxvii. 25 ; 
xliii. 2 . be the same with the balsam of Mecca, 
it will prove the balsam-tree to have been in 
Gilead, long before it was planted in the gar¬ 
dens of Jericho, and before the queen of Sheba 
brought that root of it to king Solomon, which 
Josephus mentions. For the Ishmaelites traded 
with it from Gilead to Egypt, when Joseph was 
sold to them by his brethren. It seems to me 
most likely, that the aori of Gilead, rendered in 
our English Bible by the word halm, was net the 
same with the balsam of Mecca, but only a bet¬ 
ter sort of turpentine, then in use for curing 
wounds and other diseases, Prid. Connect. &c. 
p. ii. b. vi. 

GILGAL, bib:i : wheel, revolution, heap: other¬ 
wise, revolution of the wheel, or heap of heap. 

I. GILGAL. Joshua, xii. 23. speaks of a king of 
Gilgal of the Nations, (Heb. blblb tru I^D : king 
of the nations of Gilgal. xxx, B«mAe« r« rijt 
TaMAct'ioK ; Vulgate, Rex Gentium Galgal) who 
was conquered and killed. In our opinion, this 
Gilgal of the Gentiles is the Gilgal of the Gen¬ 
tiles, Isaiah ix. 1 ; and signifies Upper Galilee, 
which extended itself principally beyond Jordan. 

II. GuiGax, a celebrated place west of the Jor¬ 
dan, where the Israelites encamped, after their 
passage of thisTiver. A considerable city was 
afterward built there, which became famous for 
many events. Gilgal was about a league from 
Jordan, and from Jericho. This name was 
given to it, because of the people’s being cir¬ 
cumcised there, Josh. v. 2 , &e. The Lord 
gaid, “ This day have I taken away the reproach 
of Egypt from off you literally, I have rolled 
away from off you, &c. Gilgal signifies—roll¬ 
ing. As the ark was long at Gilgal, this place 
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became celebrated, and the people continued to 
go thither in pilgrimage. It is thought, that 
Jeroboam, or some king of Israel, his successor, 
set up one of the golden calves there, Hosea 
iv. 15 ; xi. 11; Amos iv. 4 j v. 5. 

There had been idols, perhaps, at Gilgal, so early 
as the time of Ehud, judge of Israel: for it is 
said, Judg. iii. 19. that Ehud having made his 
presents to the king, went away as far as Gilgal j 
that he returned from thence, and pretended to 
have some secret message to him from God, as 
if he had received some oracle at Gilgal. Here 
the people met to confirm the kingdom to Saul, 
1 Sam. xi. 14,15; and here Saul incurred God’s 
displeasure, tty offering sacrifices before Samuel 
came, 1 Sam. xiii. 8 ; here he received the sen¬ 
tence of his rejection, for sparing the king of 
Amalek, with the best of the spoils, 1 Sam. xv. 
26. Jerom says, that Paula went to Gilgal, and 
saw there the camp of the Israelites, the hill of 
the foreskins, and the twelve stones which 
Joshua had plaeed there. Epitaph. Paul®, 
ep. 62. 

GILOH, nVi: he that rejoices, that overturns, that 
passes, that reveals, or discovers. 

GILOH, a city of Judah, Josh. xv. 51. 

GILQNITE, nbj : that lifts himself up, that re¬ 
joices, that discovers, that repays; from V?! 
galal, galah, or Vj gil. 

GIMZO, iidj : also that; from oi gam, also, and 
u *o, that: otherwise, this rush, this reed ; from 
ndj gama, a rush, and n, zp, or zu, this. 

GIMZO, a city of Judah, which the Philistines 
took from Ahaz, 2 Chron. xxviii. 18. 

GINETH, run: garden, or protection; from p 
gan. 

GINETH, or Ginath, father of Tibni, 1 Kings, 
xvi. 21. 

GINNITHO, }inu, youmufttav: garden, or orchard, 
or his protection ; from p gan, and | an, his. 

GIRDLE. The Hebrews generally wore no gir¬ 
dle in the house, nor abroad, unless when at 
work, or on a journey. At these times, they 
girt their elothes about them, as the eastern 
people do at this day. This appears from many 
passages of the Old and New Testament. Our 
Saviour proparing himself to wash the feet 
of his disciples, “girt himself about with a 
towel,” John xiii. 4, 5. Soldiers likewise had 
their belts generally girt about them: “ Thou 
hast girded me with strength unto the battle,” 
Psalm xviii. 39. Vide Armour, Plate I. Frag¬ 
ment, No. 218. 

Belts were often made of preeiotis stuff. The vir¬ 
tuous wife made rich girdles, and sold them to 
the Canaanite, i. e. the Phoenician merchants. 
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I’rov. xxxi. 24. These girdles were used both 
by men and women: the women’s are more fre¬ 
quently called zonce. We may judge of their 
value, by the kings of Persia giving, sometimes, 
cities and provinces, to their wives for the ex¬ 
pense of their girdles, Plato Alcibiad. Athens, 
lib. 1, &c. Our Lord, in the Revelations, i. IS. 
appeared to St. John with a golden girdle. The 
seven angels, who came out of the temple, were 
clothed with linen, and girt about with golden 
girdles. On the contrary, the prophets, and per¬ 
sons secluded from the world, wore girdles of 
akin, or leather. The prophet Elijah had one 
-of this sort, as well as St. John the Baptist, 
2 Kings, i. 8 ; Matth. iii. 4. In times of mourn¬ 
ing, they used girdles of ropes, as marks of hu- 
rauialion. Isaiah, iii. 24, threatens the daugh¬ 
ters of Sion, who had offended by the excess of 
their ornaments, to reduce them to the wearing 
of sackcloth and cord-girdles. Also, chap. xxii. 
12. he menaces Jerusalem with bringing her into 
eaptivity, with cutting off her hair, the instru¬ 
ment of her pride, and obliging her to gird her¬ 
self with sackcloth. 

The military Girdle, or belt, did not come over the 
shoulder, as among the Greeks, but was worn 
upon the loins; whence the expression of sword 
girded on the loins. Vide Armour, Plate I. 
These belts were generally rich, and sometimes 
given as rewards to soldiers. Joab tells the 
soldier who had seen Absalom hanging on a tree, 
that “ had he smitten him to the ground, he 
would have given him ten shekels of silver, and a 
girdle,” 2 Sam. xviii. 11 . Jonathan, son of Saul, 
made David a present of his girdle, 1 Sam. 
xviii. 4. Job, exalting the power of God, says, 
“ He looseth the bond of kings, and girdetli 
their loins with a girdle,” Job xii. 18. [where we 
observe two kinds of girdles, 1 . the royal cinc¬ 
ture ; 2 . the ordinary girdle.] 

For the Priests’ Girdle, vide Priests. 

The girdle was used as a purse. Our Saviour for¬ 
bids his apostles to carry money in their girdles, 
Matth. x. 9. Haggai, i. 6. intending to show the 
unprofitableness of a workman’s labour, says, 
« He putteth his wages into a girdle with holes.” 
Horace says, “ He who has lost his girdle [the 
contents of his girdle, his money] is ready for 
any tiling. 

Ibit e6 qu6 via, qoi zonam perdidit 

Er ist. lib. ii. cap. 1. 

Women likewise wore girdles, which bound up 
their breasts close. Isaiah, iii. 24. threatens 
the daughters of Sion with giving them sack¬ 
cloth instead of ribands, with which they tied up 


their bosoms. Jeremiah asks, chap. ii. 32. 
whether the spouse could forget this ornament l 
The Lord in Ezekiel, says, that he had given 
his spouse a girdle of the finest linen. Ezek. 
xvi. 10. 

GIRGASHITES, w, ytpytretioi: who arrives 
from pilgrimage. Fide Geroasenes. 

GISON, or Geison. Thus Josephus calls a little 
wall, about breast-high, enclosing the temple 
properly so called, and the altar of burnt-sacri¬ 
fices, to keep the people at a distance. In his 
Antiquities, lib. viii. cap. 6. he makes it three 
cubits high ; but only one cubit, de Bello, lib. 
vi. Fide Fragment, No. 240. 

GISPA, KBtzn, ytirQut: approach, or touching of 
the mouth; from wwi gashash, to touch, and kd pc, 
the mouth: otherwise, who approaches here; 
from ns pe or po, here. 

GISPA, where the Nelhinim dwelt. The Hebrew 
says, Gispa was chief of the Nethinim, Nehem. 
xi. 21. 

GITH, a sort of grain, by the Greeks called Me- 
lanthion, by the Latins, Nigella, because it is 
black. In our translation filches, or vetches, i. e. 
tares, Isaiah xxviii. 25. 

GITTITH. This word occurs frequently in the 
titles of the Psalms, and is generally translated 
wine-presses. The conjectures of interpreters are 
various: some think, Gittith signifies a sort of 
musical instrument; others, that the psalms 
with this title were sung after vintage; others, 
that hymns of this kind were invented in the 
city of Gath. We are rather of opinion, that 
such psalms were given to the class of young 
women, or songstresses of Gath, to be sung by 
them. Fide Psalm viii. Gittith does not signify 
wine-presses, but—a woman of Gath. If wine¬ 
presses were meant, it should be gitteth. 

GIZONITE, ’Jiu, y^mnK: who shears; from 
ni gazaz: otherwise, that passes ; from jun ma- 
■zon, passage. 

GLASS. Some places in Palestine yielded sand 
proper for the composition of glasB. Some think 
the Greek, hialos,glass, comes from the Hebrew, 
chol, which signifies— sand. Perhaps Moses al¬ 
luded to such sands, when he said of Zebulun, 
“ They shall suck of the abundance of the seas, 
and of treasures hid in the sand,” Deut. xxxiiL 
19. In or near to the inheritance of this tribe 
was the little river Belus, of whose sands glasa 
was made, as Pliny says, lib. v. cap. 10; lib. 
xxxvi. cap. 20. Tacitus takes notice of it, lib. ▼, 
Histor. Belus Amnis, « Judaico mari illabitur : 
circa cujus os conlectce arenas, admurtro nitroj 
in vitrum excoquunlur .” Fide Beers. 

GLEAD, or Ulede. Fide Kite. 
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GLORY of God , in Moses, denotes, generally, 
the divine presence: e. gr. when he appeared on 
mount Sinai; or, the bright clond, which de¬ 
clared his presence, descended on the taberna¬ 
cle of the congregation, Exod. xxiv. 9, 10, 16, 
17. Moses, with Aaron, Nadab, Abihu, and sev¬ 
enty elders of Israel, went up mount Sinai, and 
“ saw the glory of the Lord.” Now the glory 
of the Lord was, as it were, a burning fire on 
the mountain; all under his feet was, as it were, 
the brightness of the sapphire-stone, resembling 
heaven itself in clearness.” The glory of the 
Lord appeared, Exod. xvi. 7, 10 . tolsrael in the 
cloud, also, when he gave them manna and 
quails. Moses having earnestly begged of God, 
to reveal his glory to him, Exod. xxxiii. 18,22. 
God said, “ Thou canst not see my face, for no 
man is able to support the brightness of that 
without dying; but I will place thee in a cleft of 
a rock, and when my glory shall pass before it, 
I will cover thee with my hand, and thou shalt 
see my hinder parts [train, rear, termination of 
glory] but my face thou shalt not see.” 

The ark of God is called, the glory of Israel; and 
the glory of God, 1 Sam. iv. 21 , 22 ,* Psalm 
xxvi. 8 . 

The Psalmist calls his instruments of music his 
glory : “ That my glory may sing praise to 
thee,” Psal. xxx. 12 . “ Awake up my glory, 
awake lute and harp,” Psal. cviii. 3. [But per¬ 
haps the Psalmist rather means, his voice* his 
tongue .] 

The priestly ornaments are called garments of glo¬ 
ry, Exod. xxviii. 2 , 40. and the sacred vessels, 
vessels of glory „• “ Her vessels of glory are car¬ 
ried away into captivity—behold our sanctuary, 
even our beauty and our glory is laid waste,” 
&e. 1 Mace. ii. 9. 12 . “ Solomon in aU his 
glory, in all his lustre, in his richest ornaments, 
was not so beautifully white and splendid as a 
lily.” Matth. vi. 29 ; Luke xii, 27. 

When the prophets describe the conversion of the 
Gentiles, they say, the glory of the Lord shall 
fill all the earth; or, the whole earth shall see 
the glory of the Lord. St. Paul terms the hap¬ 
piness of believers, the glory of the sons of God, 
Rom. v. 2; 2 Cor. iv. &c. 

When the Hebrews required an oath of any man, 
they said, “ Give glory to Godconfess the 
truth, give him glory; confess that God knows 
the most secret thoughts, the very bottom of 
your heart. Josh. vii. 19; John ix. 14. 

« Children's children are the glory of old men, and 
the glory of children are their fathers,” Prov. 
xvii. 6 . “ Woman is the glorv of the man,” 
4 Cor. xi. 7. Tide Fkigmrvt. \u. 161. 

When God thought fit to call his servaQt Moses to 


himself, he directed him to go up to mount 
Abarim. And the Lord commanded him to take 
Joshua, saying, “ He is a man who is filled with 
the spirit; lay thine hands upon him, thou shalt 
give him thy orders in the presence of the multi¬ 
tude, and communicate part of thy glory to him,” 
Numb, xxvii. 20 . The question is, what was 
this glory ? Onkelos, and some Rabbins, are of 
opinion, that Moses imparted to hiui that lustre 
which surrounded his countenance after his con¬ 
versation with God: i. e. a part of it, Exod. 
xxxiv. 29. Moses, they say, shined like the snn, 
and Joshua like the moou. But it may be better 
understood of that authority whereof he stood in 
need, for the government committed to him. 
He gave him his orders, and instructions, that 
he might acquit himself with honour, with dig¬ 
it it y. 

GNIDUS. St. Paul, in his voyage to Italy, pass¬ 
ed by Gnidus, a promontory of Asia Minor, over 
against Crete, Acts xxvii. 7. Some suppose the 
Isle of Gnidus to be meant, lying between the 
promontory of Gnidus and Crete. 

GNOSTICS. This name is not in the sacred 
writings; but the apostles, Peter and Paul, in 
their epistles, frequently attacked the heretics 
of their time, who afterward were known by 
this name ; or, at least, those principles which 
afterward produced the Gnostic-heresy. 

The apostle Paul gives us a description of certain 
ancient heretics, very much resembling them, 
1 Tim. iii. 2 , 3, &c. John says, in his second 
epistle, i. 7. “ Many deceivers are entered into 
the world, who confess not that Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh.” In effect, the Gnostics, or 
learned disciples of Simon the Magician, main¬ 
tained that the Word, t. e. Christ, appeared upon 
earth without being incarnate, without being 
born of a virgin, without having a real body, or 
suffering truly. Vide 2 Peter, ii. 9» 10 , Ac. 
Jude, verse 10 , &c. wherein we find the charac¬ 
ter of these heretics very well set forth. Fide 
Iren. lib. iii. cap 11 . Hieron. ad vers. Lucif. cap. 
8 . Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. vii. 

GO IN AND OUT, (To) in the style of the He¬ 
brews, signifies—all the actions of life : “ The 
Ix*rd shall preserve thy going out and thy coming 
in,” Psal. cpi. 8. “ All the time that the Lord 
Jesus went in and out among us,” Acts i. 21. 
“ That he may know thy coming in and thy go¬ 
ing out,” 2 Sam. iii. 25. ' 

To enter into the church, or congregation of the 
Lord, signifies—to be incorporated into the 
Jewish nation; to share in the interests and pre¬ 
rogatives [or dignities] of it, Deut. xxiii. 1, 2, 
&e. To go i n to a woman’s chamber ; to enter her 
apartment; which was allowable only for her 
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husbaud, Judg. xv. 1. To go in unto lief: lo marry 
her ; or, the use of her person, Gen. xxix. 22 ; 
xxx. 3, & passim. 

GOAT, an animal well known. It was a elcan 
beast, both for food and sacrifice. They sheared 
offits hair in Palestine and other places,as is done, 
at this d^y, in the East, and made stuffs of it, 
which served for tents. God commanded Mo* 
ses to make part of the veils belonging to the 
tabernacle of goats’ hair, Exod. xxv. 4 ; xxxv. 
6, &c. xxxvi. 14. 

’Scape-Goat. Vide Azazex. 

GOATH, nnyj his touch, or his lowing; from j?ji 
nagah, lo touch, and nju gaah, to low, or beUow. 

GOATS. In Leviticus xvii. 7. God commands, to 
bring all animals designed to be sacrificed, to 
the door of the tabernacle: “ And they shall no 
more offer their sacrifice unto devils [literally, 
to goafs] after whom they have gone a whoring.” 
2 Cbron. xi. 13. says, “Jeroboam established 
priests for the high places, and for the goats 
and the ealves which he had made.” 

The generality of interpreters understand this as 
meaning devils, spectres, satyrs, idolatrous fig¬ 
ures of goats. Herodotus says, lib. i. cap. 46. 
that, at Mendes, in Lower Egypt, both tlie male 
and female goat were worshipped; that the god 
Pan had the face and thighs of a goat: not that 
they believed him to be of this figure, but be¬ 
cause it had been customary to represent him 
thus. They paid divine honours, also, to real 
goats, as appears in the table of Isis. The abom¬ 
inations committed during the feasts of these in¬ 
famous deities are well known. 

Goats. Under this name the Hebrews sometimes 
understood the princes of the people: “ I will 
visit the goats,” says the Lonl, Zach. x. 3: 
I will begin my vengeance with the princes of 
the people. Isaiah xiv. 9. “Hell from be¬ 
neath is moved for thee, to meet thee at thy 
coming ; it stirreth up the dead for thee, even 
all the great goats of the earth all the kings, 
all the great men. Jeremiah, 1. 8. speaking of 
the princes of the Jews: “ Remove out of the 
midst of Babylon, and be as the he-goats before 
the flocks.” . Our Saviour, in the Gospel, says, 
that, “ at the day of judgment, the goats [the 
wicked, the reprobate] shall be placed on the 
left hand, and condemned to eternal fire.” 
Mattli. xxv. S3. 

GOB, ail, yu/2: astern: from K2i geha: other¬ 
wise, grasshopper; from 311 gob: otherwise, 
eminence, elevation ; from 31 gab. 

GOB, a plain wherein two battles were fought, 
between the Hebrews and Philistines, 2 Sam. 
ttI. is, 19 . In 1 Chron. xx. 4. we read Gezer 


instead of Gob. The xxx, in some copies, read 
Nob instead of Gob ; in others Gath. 

GOD. This name we give to that eternal, infinite, 
and incomprehensible Being, the Creator of all 
things; who preserves and governs all, by his 
almighty power and wisdom, and is the only 
proper object of worship. God, properly speak¬ 
ing, can have no name: for as he is one, and not 
subject to those individual qualities which dis¬ 
tinguish men, and upon which are founded the 
different denominations given to them, he needs 
not any name to distinguish him from other 
gods, or to put a difference between him and 
any, since there is none like him. The names, 
therefore, which wc ascribe to him, are descrip¬ 
tions, or epithets, which’express his divine qual¬ 
ities, in terms necessarily ambiguous, because 
they are borrowed from human life or human 
conceptions; rather than true names which just¬ 
ly represent his nature. 

The Hebrews call God, Jehovah, or Jao, or Jaho, 
which they never pronounce; but, instead of it, 
they say, Adonai, or Elohim : lords, masters : 
or, El, strong: or Shaddai, self-sufficient (or, ac¬ 
cording to another pronunciation, the Destroy¬ 
er, the Powerful One:) or Elion, the Most 
High: or El-sebaoth, God of Hosts: or Ja, God. 
In Exodus, iii. 13, 14. the angel who spoke in 
God’s name, said to Moses, “ If they ask thee, 
what is his name who sent thee, thou shalt say, 
1 AM hath sent me unto youI am He who 
is ; or, I shall be He who shall be. Vide Je¬ 
hovah. 

GODS, False Gods. The name of God, Elohim, 
is very ambiguous in Scripture. The true God 
is often called Elohim, as are angels, judges, 
princes, and sometimes idols and false gods: for 
example, “God created the heaven and the 
earth,” Gen. i. 1. Elohim, denotes, in this place, 
the true God. “ He who sacrifices to false gods 
(Elohim) shall be put to death,” Exod. xxii. 20. 
Again, “ There is no God who resembles thee, 
or who equals tby works,” Psal. lxxxvi. 8. he 
is speaking of false gods. The name of God is 
often given to angels; the three angels are thus 
called, who appeared to Abraham, and who 
preserved Lot: he who appeared to Moses in 
the burning bush ; he who led Israel in the wil¬ 
derness. Princes, magistrates, and great men, 
are called gods, in the following passages; Ex¬ 
od. xxi. 6. “ If a slave be desirous to continue 
with his master, he shall be brought to the gods 
[Elohim: to the magistrates, the judges] who 
shall pierce his ear with an awl.” “If the 
thief be not discovered, the master of the bouse 
shall be obliged to appear before the godsthe 
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judges, the magistrates, Exod. xxii. 9. “ If one 
man sin against another, the gods—Elohim, shall 
judge them,” [or reconcile them:] they shall 
plead their cause before the judges, Ac. 1 Kings, 
ii. 25. “ Thou shalt not speak evil of the gods,” 
Exod. xxii. 28: thou shalt not scandalize the 
reputation of judges, of great men. Josephus 
and Philo believe, that Moses designed to forbid 
the speaking evil of strange gods. The Psalmist 
says, “ The Lord is seated amidst the gods, he 
judges among them,” Psalm lxxxii. 1. “ The 
gods of the earth are gathered together,” Psalm 
xlvii. 9. God says to Moses, “ I have made thee 
a god to Pharaoh,” Exod. vii. 1. 

Good Israelites had so great an aversion and eon* 
tempt for strange gods, that they seorned even 
to name them: they disguised and disfigured 
their names by substituting some term of con¬ 
tempt : so, instead of Elohim, they call them 
D’V^n elilirn ; nothings ; gods of no value ; instead 
of Mephibaal, and Meribaal, and Jerubaal—-they 
said, Mephibosheth, Meribosheth, and Jcribo- 
sheth: baal signifies—master, husband; bosheth 
signifies a shame, or shameful. Sometimes, 
likewise, they called idols, ordures; Heb. 
galulim, stercora, or dti stercorei. God forbids 
the Israelites from swearing by strange gods, 
and from pronouncing their names in oaths, 
Exod. xxiii. 13. 

Moses says, “ the Israelites worshipped strange 
gods, whom they knew not, and whom he had not 
given to them,” Deut. xxix. 26. gods who were 
not their gods, to whom they did not belong; 
whieh increases the ingratitude, and the crime, 
of their rebellion. The Hebrew may be trans¬ 
lated, strange gods, and who had given them 
nothing . When we compare this passage with 
others of Scripture, God seems to have aban¬ 
doned other nations to strange gods, to the stars, 
to their idols, but to have reserved his own peo¬ 
ple to himself; not that he hereby excuses the 
idolatry of other people; but it is, without com¬ 
parison, less criminal than that of the Hebrews. 
Compare Deut. xxix. 26. with Deut. iv. 19; 
xvii. 3; Acts vii. 42; Jerem. xix. 13 $2 Kings, 
xvii. 16; xxi. 3, 5; 2 Chron. xxxiii. 3, 5; Amos 
v. 25, 26, 27; and vide Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Stromat. lib. vi. p. 669; and Justin’s Dial, cum 
Tryphone, p. 27*. 

GOG, lu: roof, covering; from ii gag. 

GOG and MAGOG. We unite these two names, 
because Scripture generally joins them. Moses, 
Gen. x. 2. speaks of Magog, son of Japheth, but 
says nothing of gog. Gog was prince of Magog, 
according to Ezekiel, xxxviii. 2, 3, &c. xxxix. 
1 , 2, &e. Magog signifies the country, or peo- 
vol. i. 59 
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pie; and Gog signifies the king of that country- 
The generality of the aneienis made Magog the 
father of the Scythians, or Tartars ; and inter¬ 
preters discover many traces of these names in 
the provinces of great Tartary: as in those of 
Lug and Mungug, of Cangigu and Gingui; also 
in the cities of these provinces, as Gingui and 
Cugui, of Corgangui and Caigui. 

Others say, the Persians are descendants of Magog. 
Suidas and Cedrenus say, they are still ealled 
Magog in their own country. We find a people 
there, called Magusians ; and a description of 
philosophers, called Magoi. 

Some have imagined, that the Goths were descend¬ 
ed from Gog and Magog; and that the wars de¬ 
scribed by Ezekiel, as undertaken by Gog against 
the saints, are those of the Goths, in the fifth- 
century, against the Roman empire. 

Boehart has placed Gog in the neighbourhood of 
Caucasus. He derives the name of this celebrat¬ 
ed mountain from the Hebrew pn lu Gogchasanz 
the fortress of Gog. He shews, that Prome¬ 
theus, said to be chained to Caucasus, by Jupi¬ 
ter, is Gog. There is a province in Iberia, south 
of Caucasus, called the Gogarene. 

The generality believe, with great reason, that 
Gog and Magog, in Ezekiel and the Revelations, 
are taken, allegorically, for such princes as were 
enemies to the chureh. By Gog in Ezekiel, 
many understand Antiochus Epiphanes, the per¬ 
secutor of the Jews ; and Gog, in the Revelations, 
they suppose denotes Antichrist. We have en¬ 
deavoured, in a dissertation before the prophecies 
of Ezekiel, to demonstrate, that Gog, and Cam- 
byses, king of Persia, were the same. 

The Arabians call the descendants of Gog and 
Magog, Jagiouge and Magiouge ; and believe, 
that they inhabit the northern parts of Asia, 
beyond the Tartars and Sclaves, or Sclavonians, 
by the ancients called Chalybes. It is proba¬ 
ble, that Gog and Magog, according to the idea 
of the Arabians, inhabited formerly, the mount¬ 
ains of the Hyperboreans, and that they were 
known to the ancients by this name. This na¬ 
tion is certainly very famous in antiquity, but 
We are not acquainted with the place of their 
ancient abode. We do not doubt, but that they 
were some of the Scythians, and were confound¬ 
ed among the Great and Little Tartars$ per¬ 
haps among the Muscovites, and other northern 
people. 

GOI, or Goiim. By this word the Gentiles are 
signified. The Jews use, when they talk with 
one another, to call Christians, Goi, or Goiim, 
and Christian women Goia, or Goiath, which 
name they give to all who are uncircumcised. 
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Christianity they term Goiutli, or Gentilism, 
and they do not distinguish Christians from Gen¬ 
tiles and Idolaters. 

GOLAN, or Guulon, ;V::, passage, or revolution; 
from n u j gal ah, Josh. xx. 8. 

GOLGOTI1A, or Golgota, rhibi, yoKyei*, in 
Greek, Kfdviov, cranium: or Calvary . from the 
Latin word calva, the top of the skull, or head. 
The word Golgotha is Syriac, nn'whj, Kpam's vcirat, 
and signifies—an heap of skulls; from gul, an 
heap, and golatha, a skull, or head. 

GOLGOTHA, or rather Golgollha, Goalta, or 
Gulgultha. A mountain north-west of Jerusa¬ 
lem, so called, either by reason of its form, 
which resembled a human skull, or because 
criminals were executed there; or because, as 
was believed by some, the first man’s head was 
buried there. This mountain we generally call 
Calvary: from the Latin calvaria, the skull. 

Here Jesus Christ was crucified, and was buried 
in the garden belonging to Joseph of Arimathea, 
in a tomb dug in a rock. The emperor Adrian, 
when he rebuilt Jerusalem, and called it JBlia, 
profaned the sacred tomb of our Saviour, fill¬ 
ing it up, and placing idols over it: but the em¬ 
press Helena directed the cleansing of our Sav¬ 
iour’s tomb, and built over it a magnificent 
church, which remains at this day. A tradition 
prevails over all the East, that the first man 
Adam, or at least, his skull, was buried on Cal¬ 
vary, or Golgotha, where our Saviour suffered 
death. Hence the Syrians and Arabians call 
this mountain Cranion, or Acranion, because of 
Adam’s skull. The Mahometans have a book, 
wherein is a dialogue between Jesus Christ and 
Adam’s skull, d’Uerbelot. Bib. Orient. Article 
Craniox. 

GOLIATH. n'Vs: passage, revolution, discovery, 
heap; from Y?: galal, and galah. 

L GOLIATH, a famous giant of Gath, 1 Sam. 
xvii. 4, &e. a.m. 2943 : ante a.d. 1062. Goliath 
presented himself between the armies of the 
Philistines and Hebrews, encamped between Suc- 
coth and Azekah, and defied the Hebrews. He 
was six cubits and a span high: about twelve 
feet and a half, taking the cubit at twenty-one 
inches. His armour was suitable to his stature. 
At last, David coming to the camp to bring pro¬ 
visions to his brothers, declared, that be would 
encounter this giant: and marching against Go¬ 
liath, he slung a stone at him, which struck the 

S ’ant with such force, that he fell down stunned: 

avid running upon him, drew the giant’s sword, 
and cut off his head. 

Goliath was descended from Arapha: L e. the old 
Bephaim. An author who has examined the 
freight of his armour, finds, that allowing a pro¬ 


portionable weight to each part, it must have 
been two hundred and seventy-two pounds thir¬ 
teen ounces. 

It is believed by some, that David, on this occa¬ 
sion, composed the 144 th psalm: *• Blessed be 
the Lord my strength, who teaeheth my hands 
to war, and my fingers to fight.” The lxx no¬ 
tices, that it was composed upon Goliath; but 
the titles of the psalms are, for the most part, of 
little authority. 

H. Goliath, another giant, killed by Elhanan, 
son of Jair, of Bethlehem, 2 Sam. xxi. 19. The 
V ulgate says. “ Percussit Jldeodatusfilius Salt us, 
polymitarius Bethlehemites, Goliath Getheum.” In 
1 Chron. xx. 5. we read, Elhanan, the son of 
Jair. slew Lahmi, the brother of Goliath the 
Giltite. Was this giant really his brother, or 
of his family, or did lie only resemble him in the 
height of his stature i 

GOMER, -oj: to finish, complete, accomplish. 

I. GOMER, son of Japheth, Gen. x. 2. was father 
to the people of Galatia, according to Josephus. 
The ancient inhabitants of that country were 
called Gomares, before the Galatians seized it. 
The Chaldee places Gomer in Africa; Bochart 
places him in Phrygia, because Phrygia in Greek, 
has the same signification (a coal) as gomer, in 
Hebrew and Syriac. We are of opinion, that 
the ancient Cimbri, or Cimmerians, sprung from 
Gomer [and probably the Welsh: the Cymri.] 

It is probable, that Gomer, or the Gomerites, his 
descendants, peopled likewise Germany and Gaul. 
The name of German is not very distant from 
Gomerim, Joseph. Euseb. Zonar. Isidor. Camb- 
den. The Gauls, or Galatians, or Celtee, derived, 
they say, from Aschenaz, the eldest son of Noah; 
but Cluver pretends. Germ. Antiq. lib. i. cap. 5, 
6, 7. that the aneient Celtica comprehended 
Illyria, Germany, Gaul, Spain, and the British 
isles: all these people anciently speaking the 
same language. He farther supposes, that Go¬ 
mer, or his family, peopled the countries in Asia, 
between the Paropamisus and mount Imaus, and 
between the confluence of the rivers Oxus and 
Oby; from whence these people are called Go¬ 
mares, by Ptolemy, lib. vi. cap. 17. and by Mela, 
lib. i. cap. 2. 

n. Gomer, daughter of Dihlaim, Hosea i. 1, 2, 
&e. before she became the prophet Hosea’s 
wife, had been a disreputable woman ; but, 
when she married the prophet, she forsook that 
way of life. Vide Hosea. Vide Fbagmeht, 
No. 41. 

GOMORRHA, !m>*; rebellious people; from d; 
am, a people, and ms marah, rebellious, or re¬ 
volting: or, the people that fear ; from rr' irah, to 
fear. 
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GOMORRHA, one of the principal eities of the 
Pentapolis; consumed by fire from heaven. 
The Hebrew reads Amora, or Homora; but the 
xxx frequently express the letter Ain y by a G. 
It is our opinion, that Gomorrha was the most 
northern of the five cities. Gen. xix. 24. 

GOOD ; beautiful, agreeable, perfect in its kind. 
“ God beheld all he had created, and it was 
good, Gen. i. 31: every creature had its proper 
goodness, beauty, perfection. “ This man never 
prophesieth good to me,” 2 Chron. xviii. 7: 
nothing agreeable. 

A good eye signifies—liberality ; an evil eye —a 
covetous, envious person. 

GOPHNA, Guphna, or Gophnitli, the principal 
place of one of the ten toparchies of Judea. Jo¬ 
sephus generally joins this toparchy with the 
Acrabatene. Eusebius places the city Gophna 
fifteen miles from Jerusalem toward Sicliem, or 
Nap] o use. 

GORGIAS, j/opyiW.- terrible, diligent; from the 
Greek yopyo ?. 

GORGIAS, an eminent captain in the troops of 
Antiochus Epipkanes; sent with Lyeias into 
Judea, by Nicanor, vide the history, l Mace. iii. 
38 ; a.m. 3839 ; a.d. 165. 

GORTYNA, ywpruv*.* quiver; from the Greek 
yopvrof. 

GOSHEN, (Vulgate, Gessen) |iw: approach ; from 
tsD nagash , or from dbu goshem, rain. 

GOSHEN. The land of Goshen, was a part of 
Egypt, in which Joseph placed his father and 
brethren, when they came to Egypt, Gen. xlvii. 
6. This province lying near the Mediterranean, 
enjoyed rains, which were very rare in other 
cantons, especially in Upper Egypt. Vide the 
Map of the Travels of the Israexites. 

GOSPEL, (Gr. ivafyeAicv, evangelion) signifies— 
good news. The book which contains the reci¬ 
tal of our Saviour’s life, miracles, death, resur¬ 
rection, and doctrine, includes the best news that 
could be published to mankind. We acknowl¬ 
edge but four canonical gospels: those of Mat¬ 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John. 

But, besides these four gospels, there have been 
many others written, which are apocryphal, and 
without authority; some whereof have been 
transmitted down to us, the rest are lost. We 
shall offer the names of so many as have been 
preserved. 

A LIST OF THE APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS. 

1. The Gospel according to the Hebrews. 

2. The Gospel according to the Nazarenes. 

3. The Gospel of the twelve Apostles. 

4. The Gospel of St Peter. 
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These four Gospels are probably the same, under 
different titles, viz. the Gospel of St. Matthew , 
corrupted by the Nazarenes, 

5. The Gospel of the Egyptians. 

6. The Gospel of the birth of the Holy Virgin; in 

Latin. 

7. The Gospel of St James, in Greek and Latin; call¬ 

ed also the Preparatory Gospel, or Proto-Evange- 
lium. 

8. The Gospel of the infancy of Jesus, in Greek and 

Arabic. This is the same with 

9. The Gospel of St. Thomas. 

10. The Gospel of Nicodemus, in Latin. 

11. The Eternal Gospel. 

12. The Gospel of St. Andrew. 

13. The Gospel of St. Bartholomew. 

14. The Gospel of Apelles. 

15. The Gospel of Basilides. 

16. The Gospel of Cerinthus. 

17. The Gospel of the Ebionites. 

18. The Gospel of the Encratites. This is the same 

as that of Tatian, No. 30. 

19. The Gospel of Eve. 

20. The Gospel of the Gnostics. 

21. The Gospel of Marcion ; called also St Paul’s. 

22. The Gospel of St. Paul : the same as that of Mar¬ 

cion, No. 21. 

23. Mary’s Interrogations, both great and small. 

24. The book of Jesus Christ’s birth: the same, in all 

probability, as the Preparatory Gospel. 

25. The Gospel of St. John ; otherwise, the book of the 

Holy Virgin’s death. 

26. The Gospel of St Matthias. 

27. The Gospel of Perfection. 

28. The Gospel of the Simonians. 

29. The Gospel according to the Syrians. 

30. The Gospel of Tatian : the same as that of the 

Encratites, No. 18. 

31. The Gospel of Thadjeus, or St. Jude. 

32. The Gospel of Valentine : the same as the Gos¬ 

pel of Truth, No. 38. 

33. The Gospel of Life, or the Gospel of the Living 

God. 

34. The Gospel of St. Philip. 

35. The Gospel of St; Barnabas. 

36. The Gospel of St James Major. 

37. The Gospel of Judas Iscariot. 

38. The Gospel of Truth : the same as the Gospel of 

Valentine, No. 32. 

39. The spurious Gospels of Leucius, Seleucus,Leu- 

cianus, Hesychius. 

They who please, may consult M. Fabricius’ Codex 
Apocryphus Novi Testament!, &c. concerning 
these spurious pieces, [Some of these arc in 
Jones’ Apocryphal Canon. ] 

The ancient heretics, in order to maintain their 
errors, or excuse them, began generally with at¬ 
tacking the gospels. Some rejected all the gen¬ 
uine gospels, and substituted spurious: others 
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corrupted the true gospels, and suppressed what¬ 
ever gave them any trouble, or inserted what 
might favour their errors. Thus the Nazarenes 
corrupted the original gospel of Matthew, and the 
Marcionites mangled that of Luke, which was 
the only one they received. The Alogians, see¬ 
ing their condemnation too plainly in that of St. 
John, admitted only the other evangelists. The 
Ebionites rejected Matthew; the Cerinthians 
acknowledged Mark; the Valentinians John 
only. 

The Mahometans believe, that Christians have sup¬ 
pressed several passages of the Gospel which were 
favourable to their prophet. Notwithstanding 
St. Paul never wrote a gospel, he speaks of one 
which he calls his: “ According to my gospel,” 
Bom. ii. 16 ; xvi. 25; 2 Tim. ii. 8; whether the 
gospel of our Saviour which he preached, or that 
of Luke, which some of the ancients ascribe to 
him, as if he had assisted in composing it. The 
former is probably the true sense. 

GOTUON1EL, (the same as Othniel) Smny: God 
is my hour, ana my time ; from nj? heth, time, and 
' i, my, and Vk el, God. 

GOURD, ride Kikajon. 

GOVERNOR. The Romans had a custom of send¬ 
ing governors to their conquered provinces, and 
the kingdoms reduced by them into provinces. 

SUCCESSION OF TIIE ROMAN GOVERNORS OF SYRIA : 

COLLECTED BY M. BOITlt) THE ELDER. 

62 I. Scaurus, App. Syr. Joseph. Antiq. lib. 
xiv. cap. 8, 9; Gu. 1, 5, 6. 

62 ii. Marcus Philippes, App. Syr. 

59 in. Cneius Lentui.18 Marcellinus, lb. 

57 iv. Gab in n s, App. Syr. & Parth; Joseph. 
Antiq. xiv. 10,11; Cic. pro Sextio. 

53 v. M. Licinius Crassus. Joseph. Antiq. 
xiv. 12 j App. Syr. & Parth. 

53 vi. C. Cassius Longinus ; for Crassus, in 
his absence, Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 12. 

82 vn. Bibulus, Cic. lib. vi. cap. 5; App. Syr. 
& Parth. 

vm. Saxa, App. Syr. 

49 ix. Meteleus Scipio. Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 

IS; Cses. Bell. Civ. lib. i. Plutar.Cic. 

47 x. Sext. Jut. Cassar, Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 

17 ; & de Bello, i. 8; App. Civ. lib. iii. 
iv. Dio Hirtius, Bell. Alex. 

45 xi. L. Statius Mubcus, or Marcus, Strab. 
lib. xvi. 

Judea having been reduced into a province, by the 
Romans, after the banishment of Arehelaus, 
tetrarch of this country, governors were sent 
thither. This officer was called sometimes prce- 
ses, procurator, praetor, tyt/uar, im'Tpoxoc, intead- 
ant, president, governor. He was subject not 


only to the emperors, but also to the governors 
of Syria, whereof Judea made a part. 

The first governor sent into Judea, after the ban¬ 
ishment of Arehelaus, was 

AD. 

6 i. Co ponies, a Roman knight, who govern¬ 
ed from the year of Jesus Christ, 9, 
a.d. 6. to the year of Jesus Christ, 13. 
a.d. 10. At the same time Puhlius 
Sulpieius Quirinius was governor of 
Syria, Joseph. Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. 1; 
de Bello, lib. ii. cap. 11. This is the 
Cyrenius of Luke ii. 2. 

10 ii. Marcus Ambibucus, or Ambivius, suc¬ 
ceeded Coponius, about a.d. 10; he 
governed, probably, to a.d. 13. Jo¬ 
seph. Antiq. lib. xviii. eap. 3. 
hi. Annius Rufus, succeeded Ambibucus, 
about a.d. 13. governed a year or two. 

15 iv. Valerius Gratus succeeded Rufus, and 

or 16 governed from a.d. 15 or 16, to a.d, 
26 or 27, eleven years, Joseph. Antiq. 
lib. xviii. cap. 3. 

26 v. Pontius Pilate succeeded Gratus about 

or 27 a.d. 26 or 27, and governed to a.d. 86, 

which is the year 89, from the true 
time of Jesus Christ’s birth. 

36 vi. Marcellus, sent by Vitellius, governor 
of Syria, to govern Judea, instead of 
Pilate. 

87 The first year of the emperor Cains Ca¬ 
ligula, Judea returned to its former 
state, and was given, with the title of 
a kingdom, to Agrippa. 

44 vii. After his death, Judea was again reduc¬ 
ed into a province, and the emperor 
Claudius sent thither. 

46 vm. Cuspius Fadus, as governor : about two 
years, to a.d. 46, Joseph. Antiq. lib. 
xix. cap. 7; de Bello, lib. ii. cap. 19. 

48 ix. Tiberius Alexander, son of Alexan¬ 
der, alabareh of the Alexandrian Jews, 
and nephew to Philo, forsook his relig¬ 
ion, and was made governor of Judea, 

52 x. Ventidius Cumanus. 

60 xi. Felix, the emperor Claudins’freed-man. 

62 xii. Portius Festus, sent a.d. 60, died in 
Judea, a.d. 82. 

64 or 65 xm. Albinus. 

xiv. Gessius Florus, toward the end of a.d. 
64, or the beginning of a.d. 65. Flo¬ 
rus was the last governor of Judea: 
his ill conduct began the war there, 
a.d. 66. What became of him after 
a.d. 66, no one can tell. The city of 
Jerusalem was taken and destroyed 
A.D. 70. 
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GOURD, ( WiXd) a plant which produces leaves 
and branches much like garden cucumbers, 
which creep on the earth, and are divided into 
several branches. Its fruit is of the size and 
figure of an orange, of a light white substance 
beneath the rind, and so bitter, that it has been 
. called the gall of the earth. 2 Kings, iv. 39. 

GOURD of Jonah. Vide Kikaion, and Frag¬ 
ments, Nos. 3, and 78. 

GOZAN, [tu : fleece, or "pasture: from ru gamam: 
otherwise, who nourishes the body; from nu 
guah, the body, and pi man, to nourish. 

GOZAN, a river mentioned, 2 Kings, xvii. 6. It 
appears by 2 Kings, six. 12. and Isaiah xxxvii. 
12. that Gozan was likewise the name of a prov¬ 
ince, or nation; the same, in all probability, 
through which the river Gozan ran. Salmaue- 
ser, after he had subdued the ten tribes, carried 
them beyond the Euphrates, to a country bor¬ 
dering on the river Gozan ; and Sennacherib 
boasts, that the kings his predecessors had con¬ 
quered the people of Gozan, Haran, and others. 
Ptolemy places the Gauzanitis in Mesopotamia. 
Pliny says, that the province Elon-Gozine ex¬ 
tends toward the sources of the Tigris. There 
is a canton in Media called Gauzao, between the 
rivers Cyrus and Cambyses. Ptolemy places the 
city of Gauzania in the same country, and Ben¬ 
jamin of Tudela says, that Gozan is in Media, 
four days journey from Hemdam. The Rabbins 
take Gozan for the river Sabbaticus, which 
never flows, as they affirm, on the sabbath-day; 
and on this day is encompassed with fire, to pre¬ 
vent any one’s approaching it. 

GRACE, or Gratia; this word is understood in 
several senses : 

1. For heauty, good grace, and agreeableness of 
person. 

2. For favour, friendship, kindness of mind: «If 
I have found grace in thy sight,” Gen. xviii. 3. 
“ Noah found grace in the eyes of the Lord,” 
Gen. vi. 8. 

3. For pardon, mercy :'to shew grace and mercy, 
to pardon any one, to restore him to our good 
graces. Unexpected remission of offences. 

4. For benefit: « Benefits oblige all men.” lake- 
wise for reward : “ If you love those only who 
love you, what reward can you expect from 
God ?” Luke vi. 32, 33,34. 

5. For certain gifts of God, which he bestows 
freely when, where, and on whom he pleases : 
such are the gifts of miracles, prophecy, lan¬ 
guages, &e. 1 Cor. xii. 4. These gifts are in¬ 
tended rather for the advantage of others, than 
of the person who possesses them, though the 
good use he makes of them may contribute to 
his sanctification. 
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6. There are several sorts of inward graces : for 
the graces of the understanding may be called 
by this name, as well as the graces of the will. 
There are habitual graees and actual graces. 

St. Austin defines inward actual grace to be the 
inspiration of love, which prompts us to practise 
according to what we know, out of a religious 
affection and compliance. Legem volunt (Pela- 
giani) intelligi gratiam—non inspiratianem dike- 
tionis, ut cognita sancto amore fadamus, qua 
proprie gratia est. ad Bonif. lib. iv. cap. 5. numb. 
11. He says, likewise, that the grace of God 
is the blessing of God’s sweet influence, whereby 
we are induced to take pleasure in that which he 
commands, to desire and to love it; and that if 
God does not prevent us with this blessing, what 
he commands, not only is not perfected, but is 
not so much as begun in us. “ Benedietio dul- 
cedinis est gratia Dei, qua Jit in nobis, ut nos de- 
lectet, & eapiamus, hoc est, amemus, quod prapi, 
pit nobis; in qua si nos non prazvenit Deus, non 
solum non perfleitur, sed nec inchoatur in nobis, 
ad Bonif. lib. ii. cap. 9. numb. 21. 

Without the inward grace of Jesus Christ, man is 
not able to do the least thing that is good. He 
stands in need of this grace to begin, continue, 
and finish all the good he does, or rather, which 
God does in him and with him, by his grace. 

The grace of Jesus Christ is free; it is not due to 
us: if it were due to us, it would be no more 
grace; it would be a debt, Rom. xi. 6 ; it is in its 
nature an assistance so powerful and efficacious, 
that it surmounts the hardness of the most re¬ 
bellious human heart, without destroying human 
liberty. 

There is no subject on which Christian doctors 
have written so largely, as on the several partic¬ 
ulars relating to the grace of God. The diffi¬ 
culty consists in reconciling human liberty with 
the operation of divine grace ; tiie concurrence 
of man with the influence and assistance of the 
Almighty. And who is able to set just bounds 
between these two things ? Who can pretend to 
know how far the privileges of grace extend over 
the heart of man, and what that man’s liberty 
is, who is prevented, enlightened, moved, and 
attracted by grace ? 

Although the books of the Old Testament express 
themselves very clearly with relation to the fall 
of man, his incapacity to good, his continual 
necessity of Gorrs aid, the darkness of his un¬ 
derstanding, and the evil propensities of his 
heart; although all this is observable not only 
in the historical part of the Bible, but likewise 
in the prayers of the saints, and in the writings 
of the prophets; nevertheless, these truths are 
far from being so well unravelled in the Old Tes- 
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(ament as in (he New : nor are the Jewish doc¬ 
tors so well instructed in matters relating to 
grace, as the fathers, and Christian divines. 

The Rabbins have no distinct knowledge of origi¬ 
nal sin ; some deny it, saying it is incomprehen¬ 
sible how a man should be born with sin; yet, at 
the same time, they acknowledge a natural bad 
propensity in man, nfgmcntum malum, w hich in¬ 
clines to evil, Maiuion. More Nevochim ; Bas- 
nage, Hist, des Juifs. tom. i. lib. vi. cap. 13. 

They believe, that the Messiah will himself be per¬ 
fect in sanctity, that he w ill convert the nations, 
and establish the worship of the true God in all 
places, Limburg. Collat. cum Judseo. p. 73. But 
they do not acknowledge the satisfaction which 
he was to make for sin : they reckon much on 
their good works, repentance, and a change of 
life; yet in their catechism they acknowledge 
that no one ought to expect salvation from the 
goodness of his works, or the perfection of his 
righteousness, but tiiat it is grace which bestows 
it. Catechism. Jud. ques. 14. 

GRAPES, (Bunch of) in Greek, bolrus; in He¬ 
brew, tenab, or eschol. There was abundance 
of excellent grapes in Palestine. The bunch of 
grapes cut in the Valley of Eschol, and brought 
on a staff, between two men, to the camp of 
Israel, at Kadesh-barnea, Numb. xiii. 24. may 
give us an idea how large this fruit became in 
that country. Travellers mention some grow¬ 
ing there of a prodigious size. Doubdan assures 
us, that, in the valley of Eschol were bunches of 
grapes, of ten and twelve pounds, Voyage de la 
Terre 8ainte, cap. 21. Forster tells us, he was 
informed by a religious, who had lived many 
years in Palestine, that there were bunches of 
grapes, in the valley of Hebron, so large, that 
two men could scarce carry one of them. 

Moses, in the law, commanded, that when the Is¬ 
raelites gathered their grapes, what fell, or what 
was left behind on the vine, should be for the 
poor, Levit. xix. 10. People who were passing, 
might enter another man’s vineyard and eat 
grapes, hut not carry any away, Deut. xxiv. 21, 
22; xxiii. 24. 

Some learned men are of opinion, that the prohi¬ 
bition against gleaning grapes after the vintage, 
may signify a second vintage after the first, Lev. 
xix. 10; Deut. xxiv. 21; Ecclus. 1.16. 

Scripture frequently describes a total destruction, 
by tlte similitude of a vine wholly stripped; not 
a bunch of grapes being left for those who came 
a gleaning, Isaiah xvii. 6; xxiv. 13. 

The blood of tlte grape signifies—wine, Gen. xlix. 
11. The vineyards of Sodom produeed bitter 
grapes: “ Their grapes are bitter as gall, their 


clusters are hitterprobably because of the 
nitre and sulphur with which the soil was im¬ 
pregnated, Deut. xxxii. 32. 

“ The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge,” this is a pro¬ 
verbial way of speaking, Jer. xxxi. 29; Ezek. 
xviii. 2. meaning, that the fathers sinned, but 
their children bore the punishment: in using 
this proverb, the Jews reproached God, who 
punished those sins in them, whereof they pre¬ 
tended they were not personally guilty: but the 
Lord said, he would cause this proverb to cease 
in Israel, and that every one should suffer the 
punishment of his own faults. 

Wu.d Grapes, the fruit of a wild bastard-vine, call¬ 
ed in Latin, lubrusca; in Greek, ampelos agna. 

.Aspice ut antrum 

Srlvestris raiis sparsit labrusca racemis. 

Virgil, Eolog. v. 

“ The fruit of the wild-vine is called Oenanthes, or 
thellower of wine. These grapes never ripen, 
ana are good only for verjuice. In Isai. v. 2,4. 
God complains of his people, whom he had plant¬ 
ed as a choice vine, an excellent plant. He says, 
he expected this vine should bear good fruit, but 
it brought forth only wild grapes, Heb. fruit of 
a bad smell and a bad tastej like the grapes of 
Sodom, mentioned above. 

Scripture speaks of the grapes of Sorek, so called, 
either because they grew in the valley of Sorek, 
or, because they had no stones, as say the Jews, 
Judg. xvi. 4. Vide the Hebrew of Isaiah xix. 

Q * VqoIi ! O 

GRASSHOPPER, vide Locust. 

GRATUS, ( Valerius ) governor of Judea, from 
a.d. 15 or 16, to 26 or 27. He succeeded An- 
nius Rufus, and was succeeded by Pontius Pilate. 
Joseph. Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. 3. He frequently 
changed the high-priests : he deposed Ananus 
to promote lshmael, son of Fabi: shortly after, 
he deposed Islimael, and promoted Eleazar, son 
of Ananus ; at the year’s end he transferred this 
dignity to Simon, son of Camith; in a year 
after, to Caiphas, son-in-law of Ananus. 

GREAT, rich, powerful, celebrated, magnificent, 
ilustrious, ancient. “ Naaman was great be¬ 
fore the king his masterin high consideration 
with him, 2 Kings, v. 1. “ I will make thee 
head, or father, of a great nation of a nu¬ 
merous and powerful people. “ Moses was very 
great in the land of Egypt,” Exod. xi. 3: the 
whole country looked on him as an extraordi¬ 
nary man. “ The Great Sea .” the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea, greater, beyond comparison, than 
the Dead Sea, and the Sea of Genesareth, which 
are but lakes. Vide the Map of Canaan. 
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GREATNESS, to exercise one’s self-in great mat¬ 
ters; to speak great things with haughtiness, 
with insolence, with menacing. “ Thy servant 
knew not any thing, neither little nor great 
i. e. had no knowledge of it, 1 Sam. xxii. 15. 

The greatness of God denotes his glory, his power, 
his majesty, his wondrous works, &c. 

GREECE. This word, in Scripture, often com¬ 
prehends all the countries inhabited by the de¬ 
scendants of Javan, as well in Greece as in 
Ionia, and Asia Minor. Since Alexander the 
Great, the name of Greeks is taken in a more un¬ 
certain and enlarged sense, because, the Greeks 
being masters of Egypt, Syria, the countries be¬ 
yond the Euphrates, &c. the Jews included Gen¬ 
tiles under the name of Greeks. In the Mac¬ 
cabees, the gospel, and St. Paul’s writings, a 
Greek commonly signifies—a Gentile. 

In the Old Testament, Greece and Greeks are 
named Javan. Isaiah says, lxvi. 19. “ the 
Lord shall send his ambassadors to Javan, who 
dwell in the isles afar off.” Ezekiel tells us, 
chap, xxvii. 13,19. that Javan, Tubal, and Me- 
sheeh came to the fairs at Tyre. Daniel, xi. 2. 
speaking of Darius, says, “ he shall stir up all 
against the realm of Javan.” Alexander the 
Great is described by the name of king of Ja¬ 
van, Dan. viii. 21; x. 20. 

GREEKS, Hcb. cur javanim: dirty, muddy; 
from jr javan : otherwise, doves, pigeons ; from 
ruv jonah, a dove: otherwise, deceivers; from 
nr jandh. In Greek, eAAtjvef, hcllencs, strong, 
robust. 

GREEK. The Greek tongue is the original lan¬ 
guage of almost all the books in the New Tes¬ 
tament, except Matthew ; but, excepting Luke, 
the sacred authors have followed that style of 
writing which was used by Hellenists, or Greciz- 
ing Hebrews, blending abundance of idioms and 
turns of speech, peculiar to the Syriac and He¬ 
brew languages, very different from the classical 
spirit of the Greek tongue. After Alexander 
the Great, Greek became the common language 
of almost all the East, and was generally used 
in their commerce with other people. As the 
sacred authors had principally in view the con¬ 
version of the Jews, then scattered throughout 
the East, it was natural for them to write to 
them in Greek, that being a language to which 
they were of necessity accustomed. 

As there were generally people of all nations, and 
even of all religions, at the solemn festivals of 
the Jews, in Jerusalem, Pilate ordered the in¬ 
scription on our Saviour’s cross to be written in 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, because these lan- 
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guages were most generally known in the Ro¬ 
man empire, John xix. 20; Luke xxiii. 38. 

Hence, at this time, which was that of the pro¬ 
mulgation of the gospel, many Jews had two 
names, one Greek, the other Hebrew; others 
Grecized their Hebrew name: of Jesus, they 
made Jason ; of Saulus, Paulus; of Simon, or 
Simeon, Petros, See. 

In the books of the Maccabees, the word Greeks 
is commonly used for Gentiles and idolaters, as 
2 Mace. xi. 24. 

The kingdom of the Greeks means that of Alexan¬ 
der the Great, and of the kings of Syria and 
Egypt, his successors. The year of the Greeks 
is the era of the Seleucidse. Vide Era. 

GUEL, Skinj, ysi'iiK: ransom, or redemption, or 
exaltation of God; from bxj gaal, to redeem, and 
hnj gaah, to lift up, to glorify, and Sa el, God I. 

GUEL, or Gouel, son of Maelii, sent to examine 
the Land of Promise, Numb. xiii. 15. 

GUNI, ’iu : my garden, he that protects me; from 
p gan. 

GUNI, son of Naphtali, head of a family, Numb, 
xxvi. 48. 

GUR, or Gaver, nu : the young of a beast: other¬ 
wise, dwelling, assembly, or fear. 

GUR, a narrow pass, near Jerusalem, where Aha- 
ziah, king of Judah, was mortally wounded by 
Jehu, 2 Kings, ix. 27. 

GUR-BAAL, tya-uj: the young of the idol, or of 
him that rules or possesses; from tu gur, the 
young of a beast, and bjD baal, idol, or he that 
governs, See. otherwise, the dwelling, the as¬ 
sembly, or the fear of the idol, or of him that 
rules ; from the same. 

GUR-BAAL. We read, 2 Chron. xxvi. 7. “ The 
Lord assisted Uzziah against the Philistines, 
and against the Arabians that dwelt at Gur- 
baal.” The xxx, “ against the Arabians that 
dwelt above Petra.” It is my opinion, that 
Gur-baal and Gabal, or the Gabalenc, are the 
same: it extends into Arabia Petrea, and Idu¬ 
mea. south of Palestine. 

GYMNASIUM, a place of exereise; so called, 
because youth exercised themselves there naked. 
Gymnos, or gumnos, in Greek, signifies—naked. 
The Greeks were passionately fond of theatrical 
exercises, and the performers in them were 
nearly, or altogether naked: the exercises were 
wrestling, running, throwing quoits, shooting, 
&c. These inclinations they carried into the 
East, and introduced them wherever they con¬ 
quered. The people whom they had subdued, 
desiring to imitate their masters, addicted them¬ 
selves to the same diversioos, and endeavoured 
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to distinguish themselves in the same exercises. 
Jason having introduced these novelties at Jeru¬ 
salem, and built a gymnasium, or place of exer¬ 
cise, many of the Jews were observed to give 
themselves up entirely to these sports, and to im¬ 
itate, in every thing, the customs of the heathenj 
so that despising what was thought honourable 
in their own country, they endeavoured to excel 
in such things only as were esteemed among the 
Greeks. The very priests neglecting the duties 
of their ministry, and the sacrifices of their tem¬ 
ple, ran after these exercises, and were ambi¬ 


tious of obtaining the prizes in them. This we 
learn from 2 Mace. chap. iv. Herod multiplied 
gymnasia throughout Judeaj and, being very 
desirous of courting the favour of the Roman 
Caesars, he promoted, all in his power, the in¬ 
troduction of Roman and Grecian institutions. 
This may account for the numerous allusions to 
the games, to running, wrestling, boxing, &c. 
which occur in the New Testament, especially 
in the epistles of St. Paul, who draws many sim- 
ilies from the customs, regulations, and labours 
of these gymnasia . 
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Haahashtari, 'nnt?nx d&rSxfti, runner > cour¬ 
ier: or diligence, or haste of the turtle; from win 
chush, to go quick, and nn thor, a turtle: other¬ 
wise, of the sentinel, or of the employment: ac¬ 
cording to the Syriac and Hebrew, prince of the 
turtle, or sentinel. 

HAAHASHTARI, son of Ashur and Naarah. 
1 Chron. iv. 6. 

HABAZZINIAH, n'jyan, xafixeui*, the debt, the 
buckler of the Lord ; from am chob, a debtor, and 
n:x tsanah, a buckler, and n’ juh, the Lord : 
otherwise, friendship, secret, or love of the buck¬ 
ler of the Lord ; from nan chabah, secret, &c. or 
from aan chabab, to love. 

HABBAKUK, pipan, cipfixicis, he that embraces : 
from pan c habak: otherwise, wrestler; from pax: 
nebac, to wrestle. 

HABBAKUK, of the tribe of Simeon, and native 
of Bethzacar, says Epiphan. & Doroth. de vita 
& morte Prophetaruin. Observing that Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar advanced toward Jerusalem, and 
foreseeing he would take it, Habbakuk escaped 
to Ostracin in Arabia, near the lake Sirbonis; 
where he lived for some time. But the Chal¬ 
deans having taken Jerusalem, and returning to 
Chaldea, Habbakuk returned to Judea; while 
the Jews, who escaped from being carried to 
Babylon, after the death of Gedaliah, fled into 
Egypt. 

He busied himself in cultivating his fields ; and we 
have it related in the Apocrypha, that, as he was 
one day preparing to carry his reapers their din¬ 
ner, he heard a voice, commanding him to carry 
that provision to Daniel at Babylon, Dan. xiv. 
Apoc. He excused himself as being a stranger 
both to Daniel and to Babylon. But the angel of 
the Lord suddenly transported him by the hair 
of his head into that city, with his provisions; 
which he set before Daniel, who was shut up in 
the lion’s den there; the same hand carried him 
back again. We make no remarks on the author¬ 
ity of this tale. Habbakuk died, and was buried 
in Judea, two years before the end of the cap¬ 
tivity, a.m. 3466, ante a.d. 538. 

He is reported to be author of several prophecies, 
which are not among those received as canonical, 
von. i. 60 


The apocryphal stories of Susanna, of Bel and the 
Dragon, and that of his transportation to Baby¬ 
lon, are said likewise to be his. There is no 
foundation for all this, but an inscription, read 
formerly in some Greek copies, The Prophecies 
ofMacum, priest of Judah, of the tribe of Levi: 
whom many regard as a person very different 
from the prophet Habbakuk. Habbakuk’s tomb 
was shewn formerly at Bethzacar, Keila, Echela, 
or Gabbatha. The same place is probably meant 
by these four names. They were near one an¬ 
other, and in the neighbourhood of Eleuthero- 
polis. Sozomen speaks of the diseovery of his 
body at Bethzacar, in the time of Theodosius the 
Elder. 

The genuine works of Habbakuk, are contained in 
three chapters. In these he complains pathet¬ 
ically of the disorderly conduct of the kingdom 
of Judah. God reveals to him, that he would 
very shortly punish it severely by the arms of 
the Chaldeans. He foretells the conquests of 
Nebuchadnezzar, his metamorphosis, his death, 
and what would happen after his death to the 
Chaldeans. He foretells, that the vast designs of 
Jehoiakim should be frustrated. He speaks 
against a prince, who built his palaces with blood 
and iniquity; probably meaning the king of Tyre. 
He accuses another king with having intoxicat¬ 
ed his friend in order to discover his nakedness; 
probably meaning the king of Egypt. Vide 
Afbibs. 

Habbakuk composed an ode, wherein he recollects 
God’s remembrance of his mercy, even when he 
is most angry ; he hopes that God will shew him 
his brethren in their captivity, but will deliver 
him out of it, and save him from the hands of the 
Chaldeans, when they ravage Judea. He proph¬ 
esied not long before the kingdom of Judah was 
destroyed: at the same time as Jeremiah. 

HABAIAH, rran secret, or hidden of the Lord : 
from nan chabah: otherwise, love or affection of 
the Lord; from aan chobab, affection, and n’ jah, 
the Lord. Nehem. vii. 63. 

HABITS, vestis, vestitus. Moses forbids the wo¬ 
man to wear that which pertaineth unto a man, 
neither shall a man put on a woman’s garment. 
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Designing to prevent abuses which might follow 
these disguises. The importance of these laws 
is still more apparent if we consider the manners 
of the East. There the women continue seclud¬ 
ed in close apartments, to which men, who are 
strangers, have no access. Every one knows 
what noise Clodius* behaviour made at Rome, 
who disguised himself like a woman, that he 
might steal in among the Roman ladies, who 
were celebrating a feast in honour of the good 
goddess. 

Some believe, that this prohibition principally for¬ 
bids the Hebrews from those superstitious cer¬ 
emonies, which accompanied certain heathen fes¬ 
tivals. In the feasts of Bacchus, the men dis¬ 
guised themselves like women ; the same in the 
leasts of Venus and Mars: in the first, the men 
put on women’s clothes; in the second, the wo¬ 
men put on men’s. In the East, the men sacri¬ 
ficed generally to the moon dressed in women’s 
clothes, and the women sacrificed to that deity 
dressed in men’s clothes; because this planet 
was adored under the name of god, and of god¬ 
dess, and was affirmed to be of both sexes. 

'What induces us to believe, that Moses intended to 
forbid something more than simply a change of 
clothes, is his saying, that all who do so, are an 
abomination to the hord. 

Others maintain, that Moses designed to prohibit 
from women the use of arms, and from men the 
employments of women; as if he had forbid mar¬ 
tial women, such as the Amazons and Semiramis, 
among the soldiery, by reason of its indecency 
and other inconveniencies. The Hebrew text is 
favourable to this opinion, and it is supported by 
many learned interpreters. The vessels (the 
instruments, the arms) of the man shall not be 
upon the woman; and the man shall not be dress¬ 
ed in woman's clothes. 

To change habits, and wash one's clothes, were 
customs of the Jews, to prepare themselves for 
actions of particular purity. Jacob required his 
people to throw away their strange gods, change 
their habits, and sacrifice with him, at Bethel, 
Gen. xxxv. 2. Moses commands the same, Exod. 
xix. 10,14. 

To tear one’s clothes, as a token of mourning, is a 
custom noticed in the sacred writings. Jacob 
being informed that his son Joseph had been de¬ 
voured by a wild beast, put on sackcloth. He 
who brought the melancholy news to the high- 
priest Eli at Shiloh, that the ark of the covenant 
was taken, appeared with his clothes rent. See 
Mourning or Funeraus. 

.In habit wore icith woollen and linen was forbid 


by the law. Levit. xix. 19. The Jews still ob¬ 
serve this prohibition, and do not sew a woollen 
habit with thread, or a linen garment with worst¬ 
ed, Ac. Leo of Modena’s Ceremonies of the 
Jews, part i. cap. 5. 

The nuptial habit. It is common in chilizcd na¬ 
tions, on wedding days, or days of joy, to dress 
in gay clothes; and, on the contrary, to wear 
mourning on melancholy occasions. Cicero re¬ 
proaches Yatinius with having appeared in 
mourning at a feast given by Quintus Arms, 
while the other guests were dressed in white. 
Tul. in Y atinium. 

The strange habit, mentioned Zephaniali i. 8. risil- 
abo super omnes qui induti sunt veste peregrina, 
may denote habits worn by the Hebrews in im¬ 
itation of strangers (or the fashions of strangers;) 
who, not content with the stuffs and cloths, the 

‘ colours and dyes of their own country, must seek 
others among strangers in Babylonia, Chaldea, 
Egypt, Tyre, &c. Some believe the Hebrews 
not only imitated the worship and superstitions 
of idolaters, but likewise wore their habits in 
their sacrilegious ceremonies. Others by strange 
habits suppose to be meant, those which they 
took in pawn from the poor and unfortunate, 
and unjustly appropriated to themselves, cont rary 
to the express prohibition of the law, which re¬ 
quired that they should be returned to the poor 
against night. Exod. xxii. 26, 27. 

The habit that trails along the ground, vestis pode- 
ris, Wisd. xviii. 24; Ecclus. xxvii. 8; Rev. i. 18. 
signifies literally, a habit or garment hanging 
down to the feet, a long trailing habit, used on 
days of ceremony. In Wisdom, it denotes the 
high-priest's sacerdotal mantle. In Ecclesiasti- 
cus, a habit of honour and distinction, allowed 
only to persons of dignity. In the Revelations, 
our Saviour appeared to St. John, in a long habit, 
girt with a golden girdle. 

The ancients bad often a great number of habits 
in store by them; which might fit almost indif¬ 
ferently any person. The Hebrew kings had 
wardrobes of clothes, and frequently made pres¬ 
ents of them: a custom still common in the East. 

HABOR, inn companion, associate, enchanter. 

HABOR, Chabor, Chaboras, a river in Mesopo¬ 
tamia, which falls into the Euphrates. Part of 
Israel was transplanted to this river. Ezekiel 
dates his prophecies from the river Chebar, or 
Habor. 

H ACC AT AN, or Eccetan, jopn, cumt&v, little, or 
very little ; from pap katon. 

HACCATAN, father of Johanan, brought 110 per¬ 
sons from Babylon. Ezra viii. 12. 
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HACH ALIAH, n ,l ?3n, who waits for the Lord; 
from nan ehakah : otherwise, the hook of the 
Lord; from nn ehach, a hook, and it jah, the 
Lord. 

HACHALIAII, father of Nehemiali. Neh. i. 1. 

HACHALIAH, he signed the covenant, Nehem. 

x. 1. 

HACHALAH, nVnn, oixati*, my hope is in her; 
from ron to wait, to hope: otherwise, hook in 
her; from nn ehach: otherwise, in his palace: 
from the same. 

IIACHMONI, ’jtD3n, wise, or very wise; 

from Q3n chacam: otherwise, hook of the 
account; from chach, a hook, and 'jd number, 
account: otherwise, expectation of a present; 
from ron chacach, expectation, ana run mincha, 
a present. 

HACIIMONI, father of Jashobeam. Compare 
2 Sam. xxiii. 8; with 1 Chron. xi. 11. 

HAD AD, inn, noise, clamour, cry of mariners : 
otherwise, nipple, or friendship; from n dod, 
or dud. 

I. HADAD, son of Bedad, succeeded Hushan, as 
king of Edom, Gen. xxxvi. 35. He obtained a 
victory over the Midianites in Moab. The city 
where he reigned was named Avith, its situa¬ 
tion is not known. 

n. Hadad, king of Syria, reigned at Damascus 
when David attacked Hadadezer, another king 
of Syria, 2 Sam. viii. Nicholas of Damascus, 
apud Joseph. Antiq. lib. vii. eap. 6. relates, that 
Hadad carried succours to Hadadezer, as far as 
the Euphrates, where David defeated them both. 
Scripture tells us, 2 Sam. viii. 5. that a king of 
Damascus going with troops to assist Hadade¬ 
zer king of Zobah, was killed by David, with 
22,000 men: but it does not mention his name. 
Nicholas of Damascus adds, that the kings his 
successors, took the name of Hadad ; and that 
one of his descendants, desirous to blot out the ig¬ 
nominy of this defeat, attacked Samaria, and des¬ 
olated the whole country. This was Benhadad. 

III. IIadad, son to the king of East Edom ; was 
carried into Egypt by his father’s servants, 
when Joab, general of David’s troops, extirpat¬ 
ed the males of Edom. Hadad was then a 
child. The king of Egypt gave him an house, 
lands, and every necessary subsistence: and 
married him to the sister of Tahpenes his queen. 
By her lie had a son, named Genabath, whom 
queen Tahpenes educated in Pharaoh’s house 
with the king’s children. Hadad being inform¬ 
ed that David was dead, and that Joab was kill¬ 
ed, desired leave to return into his own country. 
Pharaoh wished to detain him: but at last per¬ 
mitted his returq to Edom. Here he began to 
60* 


raise disturbances against Solomon ; but Scrip¬ 
ture does not mention particulars. 

Josephus, Antiq. lib. viii. cap. 1, 2. says, that Ha¬ 
dad did not return to Edom till long after the 
death of David, when Solomon’s affairs began to 
decline, by reason of his impieties. Also, that 
not being able to engage the Edomites to revolt, 
because of the strong garrisons which Solomon 
had placed there; Hadad got together such peo¬ 
ple as were willing, and carried them to Razon, 
then in rebellion against Hadadezer, king of 
Syria. Razon received Hadad with joy, and as¬ 
sisted him in conquering part of Syria, where he 
reigned, and from whence be insulted Solomon’s 
territories. Tostatus, Salian, and others, af¬ 
firm, that Pharaoh made peace between Hadad 
and Solomon; and obtained, that Hadad should 
reign over Edom, on condition of paying him 
tribute: which Hadad did for some years, till 
toward the end of Solomon’s reign. 

IV. Hadad, son of Baal-hanan, king of Edom : he 
reigned in the city Pai. After his death, Edom 
was governed by dukes or princes; enumerated 
1 Chron. i. 51, Ac. 

V. Hadad. Josephus calls the kings of Syria by 
this name, who in Seripture are called Ben-ha- 
dad. Nicholas of Damascus affirms, that this 
name was long common to them, as the name of 
Ptolemy was to the kings of Egypt. 

HADAD, inn, death, or vapour ; from vs ed. 

VI. Hadad, a god of the Syrians. Macrobius, 
Saturnal. lib. i. cap. 23. assures us, that this 
deity was the sun. Hadad signifies one or alone. 
Vide Adam, I. 

HADAD, nn, Sharpened; from -nn chadad: 
otherwise, joy; from mn chadah, to rejoice. 

VII. Hadad, a son of Ishmael. 1 Chron. i. SO. 
called Hadar, Gen. xxv. 15. 

HADADEZER, ny nn, some copies have Ada- 
dezer. Beauty of assistance; from nn adar, 
beauty, and -irjr ezer, assistance. 

HADADEZER, king of Zobah, whieh country 
extended from south to north, from Libanus to 
the Orontes. David at the Euphrates defeated 
Hadadezer, took 700 horse and 20,000 foot; and 
hamstrung all the horses of Hadadezer’s chari¬ 
ots, reserving only for an hundred chariots of 
war, 2 Sam. viii. 3. Hadad, king of Damascus, 
coming to assist Hadadezer, was defeated like¬ 
wise. a.m. 2960; ante a.d. 10*4. 

Seven years afterward, the king of the Ammon¬ 
ites dying, David sent ambassadors to Hanun 
his son, with compliments of condolence. The 
young prince affronted his ambassadors, and 
called the neighbouring princes to his assist¬ 
ance, particularly Hadadezer; who not daring 
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io declare openly against David, sent privately 
into Mesopotamia, and there hired troops for 
the king of the Ammonites. These auxiliary 
forces, in all probability, cauic after the battle 
had been won by Joab. 

Skobacli, general of Hadadezer's troops, who 
commanded those of Mesopotamia, was defeat¬ 
ed, and the kings who had helped Hadadezer, 
fled, and sent no more assistance to the Am¬ 
monites. 

HADAD-RIMMON, otherwise Maximianopolis. 
See Adad-rimmox. 

HADAN, pj>, or A din py, voluptuous, delicious. 

11ADAR, or Hadad, inn glory, beauty, splendour: 
otherwise, habitation; from in dur, according 
to its Chaldaic etymology, or from m dor. 

HADAR, son and successor of Achbor, king ol' 
Edom, reigned in the city of Pai. Gen. xxxvi. 39. 

HADASHA, Twin, renewing, or the first day of 
the month. According to the Syriac and He¬ 
brew, a ram. 

HADASIIAH, or Chadassa, a town in Judah. 
Josh. xv. 37. Eusebius says, it laid near Taph- 
nae. Jeroiii reads Gophnte ; but remarks that 
was a mistake. The Rabbins say, it was one of 
the smallest towns in Judah, having only fifty 
houses. 

IiADASSAH. See Esther. 

HADID, nn, See Hadad. 

HADID, or Chadid, a city of Benjamin. Ezra ii. 
83 1 Nehem. ix. 34. In all probability the Adita 
or Adiada of Josephus, Anliq. lib. xiii. cap. 1. and 
of 1 Maoo. xii. 38 ; xiii. 13. They place it in 
Sephela, or in the plain of Judah. I do not 
know whether this city belonged originally to 
Benjamin. I should think rather, it was ceded 
to this tribe after the return from the captivity, 
and that it is the Adithaim of Judah, Josh. xv. 
86. Eusebius and St. Jerom speak of two cit¬ 
ies called Aditha, or Adi; one near Gaza, the 
other near Diospolis, or Lydda. But this car¬ 
ries us too far from Benjamin. 

HAD LAI, pin, my rest, my defence, or my defect; 
from ‘nn chadal. 

HADLAI, father of Amasa of Ephraim. 2 Chron. 
xxviii. IS. 

HADORAM. See Adoram. 

HADORAM, son of Joktan, son of Eber. Gen. 
X. 37. 

HADRACH, inn, point, or joy of tender¬ 

ness ; from vm chadad, point, and mn chadah, 
joy, and pi racac, to be tender: otherwise, your 
chamber; from nn cheder, a chamber; and the 
pronoun 1 ec, yours: or, according to the Syriac 
and Hebrew, unity, and the novelty of tender- 
ness. 

HADRACH, or Adra, a city mentioned by Zach¬ 
ary, ix. 1. who denounced dreadful threatenings 


and prophecies against it. Ptolemy, in Coele- 
Syria, notices a city called Adra, in lat. 68?, long. 
S2j. Hadrach could not be far from Damas¬ 
cus ; for Zachary says, that Damascus was the 
bulwark, defence, and confidence of Hadrach. 

HAGAB, ajvi, grasshopper; from sin elmgab. 

I1AGABAII, min, from the same. 

UAGAR, -un, stranger, or that fears; from u 
ger, or iu gur: or that ruminates; from rru 
gerah. 

HAGAR, an Egyptian, servant to Sarah, the wife 
of Abraham. Sarah seeing herself old and bar- 
rcu, gave her servant to Abraham for a wife, 
that by her he might have children. Gen. xvi. 
a.m. 2093; ante a.d. 1911. 

Hagar finding herself pregnant, despised her mis¬ 
tress Sarah. "Whereupon Sarah complained to 
Abraham, who answered her, thy servant is in 
thy hands, do with her as thou plcasest. 

Sarah having used her harshly, Hagar fled from 
the dwelling of Abraham, but an angel of the 
Lord finding her in the wilderness, commanded 
her to return to her mistress, and humble her¬ 
self toward her; adding for her encouragement, 
I will greatly multiply thy race, &c. Hagar 
discovering that it was an angel who had spoken 
to her, said, “ Is it possible then for me to live, 
after having seen the Lord?” She called the 
well therefore, where she had been accosted by 
him, “ the well of him who liveth and seeth 
me.” She returned to Abraham's house, sub¬ 
mitted to Sarah, and was delivered of a son, 
whom she named Ishmael, Abraham was then 
86 years old. a.m. 2094 ; ante a.d. 1910. 

Fourteen years after this Sarah brought forth 
Isaac. Abraham was then 100 years old. Isaac 
being weaned, Ishmael, being then seventeen 
years of age, was tcazing Isaac, so that Sarah 
desired Abraham to expel Ilagar and her son. 
Abraham was greatly afflicted at this proposal; 
but the Lord appeared to him and said, agree to 
Sarah’s request, “ in Isaac shall thy seed be 
called: yet, I will make Ishmael the father of 
a great people, because he is sprung from thee.” 
Abraham therefore rising in the morning, took 
bread and a bottle of water, and sent away Ha¬ 
gar with her son. Hagar intending to return 
into Egypt, lost her way, and wandered in the 
wilderness of Beersheba. The water in her 
bottle failing, she left Ishmael under one of the 
trees in the wilderness, and going a small dis¬ 
tance from him, sat down, saying, “ I will not 
see him diethen she lifted up ber voice and 
wept. 

But the angel of the Lord calling to Hagar, com¬ 
forted her, and shewed her a well of water, of 
whi^h she took some to Ishmael, and gave him 
drink. She afterward retired to the wilderness 
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of Paran, where they dwelt. He became very 
expert at the bow, and hie mother married him 
to an Egyptian woman. 

We do not know when Hagar died. The Rabbins 
say she was Pharaoh’s daughter; but St. Chry¬ 
sostom asserts, tiiat she was one of those slaves 
which Pharaoh gave to Abraham, Gen. xii. 16. 
The Chaldee paraphrasts, and many of the Jews, 
believe Hagar and Kelurah to be the same per¬ 
son. But this is not credible. Philo thinks 
that Hagar embraced Abraham’s religion, which 
is very probable. 

The Mussulmen and Arabians, who arc descended 
from Ishmael the son of Hagar, speak mightily 
in her commendation. They call her in emi- 
nency. Mother Hagar, and maintain that she 
was Abraham’s lawful wife ; the mother of Ish¬ 
mael, his eldest son, who as such possessed 
Arabia, whieh very much exceeds, say they, 
both in extent and riches, the land of Canaan, 
which was given to his younger son Isaac. 

They say also, that Hagar was born in Egypt, in 
or near Farma, the capital of Egypt; that she 
died at Mecca, and was buried in the outward 
enclosure of the temple there. D’Herbelot, Bibl. 
Orient, p. 421. Art. IIagiab. 

Hagar, according to St. Paul, may symbolize the 
synagogue, which produces only slaves. Gal. 
iv. 24. 

HAGARENES, or Hagarims, D'trux, dya^voi, 
Vulgate Agarei, of the family of Agar. 

HAGARENS, the descendants of Ishmael: called 
also Ishmaelkes and Saracens, or Arabians, from 
their country. Their name, Saracens, is not 
derived, as some have thought, from Sarah, 
Abraham’s wife, but from the Hebrew Sarak, 
which signifies to rob or steal; because they 
mostly carry on the trade of thieving: [or from 
Sahara, the desert, Saracens, “ inhabitants of 
the desert.”] 

The Hagarens dwelt in Arabia Felix, according to 
Pliny, lib. vi. cap. 28. Strabo, lib. xvii. joins 
them with the Nabathceans, and Ohaulotceans, in 
Arabia Deserta. Others think their capital was 
Petra, and that they should be placed in Arabia 
Petrea. Psalm lxxxiii. 6. joins them with the 
Moabites ; 1 Chron. v. 10. says, that the sons of 
Reuben, in the time of Saul, made war against 
the Hagarens, and conquered their country, east 
of the mountains of Gilead. This therefore was 
their true and ancient country. When Trajan 
came into Arabia, be besieged the capital of the 
Hagarens, but could not take it. Dio. lib. 68. 
The sons of Hagar valued themselves on their 
wisdom. Baruch iii. 23. 

HAGGAI, or Aggeus, 'jr, oiyydpw, feast, solem¬ 


nity, from jun chagag, to dance, to turn round, to 
celebrate a festival. 

HAGGAI, the tenth of the minor prophets, was 
in all probability born at Babylon, from whence 
he returned with Zerubbabcl. The captives im¬ 
mediately after their return to Judea began with 
ardour to rebuild the temple, but this work was 
suspended fourteen years, till after the death of 
Cainbyses. Darius son of Hystaspes coming to 
the empire, Haggai was excited by God to ex¬ 
hort Zerubbabcl prince of Judah, and the higli- 
priest Joshua, son of Josedeck, to resume the 
work of the temple, which had been interrupted 
for so long time. a.m. 3483; ante a.d. 521. 
The remonstrances of Haggai had their effect, 
and in the second year of Darius, a.m. 3484, the 
sixteenth year after the return of the Jews from 
Babylon, they resumed this work. Hag. i. 14 j 
ii. 1. The Lord commanded Haggai to tell the 
people, that if any one recollected the temple of 
Solomon, and did not think this to be so beauti¬ 
ful and magnificent as that structure was, he 
ought not to be discouraged, or have less respect 
for this new building: because God would rend¬ 
er this temple still more august and venerable 
than the former had ever been, not in embel¬ 
lishments of gold or silver, but by the presence 
of the Messiah, the desire of all nations, and the 
glory which his coming would add to it. 

We know nothing of Haggai’s death. St. Epiplia- 
nius asserts, that he was buried at Jerusalem 
among the priests; which might induce us to 
believe, that he was of Aaron’s family: but 
Haggai says nothing of himself, which favours 
this opinion. The Greeks observe his festival, 
December 16, the Latins, July 4. 

HAGGERI, "un, oiytif), the same as Agar. 

HAGGI, ’jri, oLyyk, Haggites, from Haggai. 

I. HAGGI, second son of Gad. Gen. xlvi. 16. 

H. Haggi, of Gad, head of a family. Numb, 
xxvi. 15. 

HAGGIAH, mn, the feast, or the solemnity of the 
Lord; from un chagag, feast, rejoicing, and it 
jah, the Lord : otherwise, the wheel cf the Lord. 

HAGGIAH, of Shimea, a descendant of Merari, 
1 Chron. vi. 30. 

HAGGITH, mn, oiyyk, rejoicing, from the same 
as Haggai. 

HAGGITH, David’s fifth wife, mother of Adoni- 
jah, 2 Sam. iii. 4. 

HAGIOGRAPHA: i. e. holy Scriptures, which 
deserve respect, whether tliey are truly inspired, 
or whether they only treat of holy things, and 
are written after the manner of holy Scripture. 

The Hebrews distinguish the canonical books of 
the Old Testament into three classes; 1. The 
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Law ; 2. the Prophets ; 3. the Hagiographa, or 
Chcthubim. Ilicron. Prefat. in lib. Regum. 

Tile books of the Hagiographa are nine in number, 
viz. l. Job ; 55. the Psalter, divided into five 
parts; 3. Proverbs; 4. Ecclesiastes; 5. Sol¬ 
omon’s Song; 6. Daniel; 7. the two books of 
Chronicles, which make but one in the Hebrew; 
8. the first and second books of Esdras, [or Ez¬ 
ra and Nehemiali] of which the Hebrews make 
but one; 9. Esther. St. Jerom adds, that some 
reckou the books of the Hagiographa to be 
eleven, including Ruth and the Lamentations as 
distinct hooks. 

IIAI, or Ai, Math, mass, heap; from y 

hi. Isai. x. 28. 

HAI, or Ai, a city near Bethel, west. The exx 
call it Agai; Josephus, Aina; others Aiatli. 
Joshua having sent 3000 men against Ai, God 
permitted them to be repulsed, because of 
Aehan’s sin, who had violated the anathema 
respecting Jericho. Afterward Hai, or Ai, was 
taken, and burnt. Josh. viii. Fide Ai. 

HAIL, vide Stones. 

HAIN, En, Ein, or Oin, Fountain, &c. See Ew„ 

HAIR. The law enjoined nothing particular re¬ 
specting the mode of wearing the hair. The 
priests had their hair cut every fortnight, while 
in waiting at the temple; tliey used only scissors 
to cut it. They were forbidden to cut their hair 
in honour of the dead ; i. e. of Adonis ; thongh 
on other occasions of mourning, they cut it with¬ 
out scruple. 

I'e shall not round the comet's of your heads; in 
imitation of the Arabians, Ammonites, Moa¬ 
bites, and Edomites ; of the people of Dedan, 
Tcma, and Buz ; who did this, as it is said, in 
imitation of Bacchus. Vide Fragment, No. 93. 

The exx translate Ye shall not make sisoc of the 
hair of your head; the Hebrew word sisoc, im¬ 
ports a lock of hair offered to Saturn. Lucian is 
an evidence, that the Syrians likewise offered 
their hair to their gods. 

We know that it was usual with the Heathen to 
make vows, that they would suffer their hair (or 
their beards) to grow, till they had overcome 
their enemies, &c. 

Occumbit Sarmens, flavara qui ponere victor 
Czsariem, crinemqae tibi, Gr»dive, vorebat. 

SiLits Ital. lib. ir. de Bello Punico. 

The Germans had the same custom, Crinem bar- 
bamque summittere, nec nisi hosts coeso exuere to- 
tivum obligatumque virtuti oris habitum. Tacit, 
de Morib. Germ. Civilis having taken arms 
against the Romans, vowed never to cut his hair, 
whieh out of mere artifiee he wore long and of 
a red colour, after the manner of the Germans, 


till he had defeated the legions. Civilis barbaro 
voto, post cap la adversus, Romanos urma, pro- 
pexum, rutilatumqne crinem pair at a demum ccede 
legionum deposuit. Tacit. Hist. lib. iv. This 
has some relation to the law of the Nazarites, 
Numb. vi. 5, 9: Ml the days of the vow of his 
separation there shall no razor come upon his 
head ; and if any man die very suddenly by him, 
and he hath defied the head of his consecration, 
then he shall shave his head, and recommence 
his vow: he shall be polluted by the presence of 
a dead body, and shall begin again the whole of 
his Nazariteship. See Nazarenes. 

When a man was suspected of having a leprosy, 
inspection was carefully made, whether the col¬ 
our of his hair was changed, or if his hair fell, 
this being one indication of that disease; and 
when he was healed, he washed his body and his 
clothes, cut off his beard, the hair of his head, 
and of his whole body, and presented his offer¬ 
ing at the door of the tabernacle, Levit. xiii. 4. 
10, 31, 32, Ac. But he did not enter into the 
camp till eight days after, again cutting away all 
the hair off his body, in demonstration of his 
desire not to leave any place where the least 
pollution might remain undiscovered, and un¬ 
cleansed, Levit. xiv. 8, 9. 

The Levitcs on the day of their consecration to 
God’s service, shaved their whole bodies. 

Black hair was thought to be the most beautiful. 
His locks are bushy, and black as a raven. Cant, 
v. 11. This likewise was the taste of the Ro¬ 
mans : at least, it was so in the days of Horaee, 

Spectandum nigrii oculis, nigroque eapillo. 

Horat. de Arte. Poet. 

Goat’s-Hair ; of goat’s-hair Moses made the cur¬ 
tains of the tabernacle, Exod. xxv. 4, &c. Both 
ancient and modern writers describe the goats of 
Asia, Phrygia, and Cilicia, whose hair, whieh is 
very long, is cut off, in order to make stuffs with 
it. Bellon says, Observat. cap. 2. lib. 121. that 
the hair of these goats is white; Busbequius as¬ 
sures us, that it is very bright and fine, and 
hangs to the ground ; that in beauty it almost 
equals silk, and is never sheared, but combed 
off. The shepherds carefully wash these goats 
frequently in rivers. The women of the coun¬ 
try spin this hair, and it is earried to Angora, 
where it is worked, and finely dyed. It is at this 
day a great trade at Angora and Aleppo. See 
Aristotle, Hist. Animal. lib. viii. cap. 18, 22. 
Pliny, lib. viii. cap. 50. Varro, de Re Rustiest, 
lib. ii. and Virgil’s Georgies. 

Camee’s-Hair. John Baptist was clothed in a 
garment made of camel’s hair, not with a camel’s 
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skin, as painters and sculptors sometimes repre¬ 
sent him, but with coarse camlet made of camel’s 
hair. The coat of the camel in some places 
yields very fine silk, whereof are made stuffs of 
very great price, which are the original shawls, 
and worth 301. or 401. eacli; but in general its 
hair is hard, and scarce fit for any but coarse 
habits, and a kind of hair-cloths: as is remark¬ 
ed by the author of the imperfect work on 
Matthew, printed among Chrysostom’s works. 
Julian relates, that there are camels on the 
Caspian sea, with so fine a wool, as equals that 
of Miletus 5 that the priests and richest people 
of the country wear stuffs made of it. Hist. An¬ 
imal. lib. xvii. cap. 34. Some are of opinion, 
that camlet derives its name from the camel, 
being originally composed of the wool and hair 
of camels; but at present there is no camel’s 
hair in the composition of it, as it is commonly 
woven and sold among us. 

HAKKOZ, yipn, thorn, or summer ; from sip trou¬ 
ble, watching: otherwise, end, or extremity; 
from xp feels, or ketsa. 

HAKORCHIM, errrp, buld, icy. 

HAKCJPA, uaipn, aits «px, the command, or decree 
of the mouth ; from pn cliok, statute, decree, and 
ns pe, mouth. 

HALAH, nbn, i\u*, infirmity, or pain cf the jaw ; 
from nSn chalah, infirmity: otherwise, principle 
of humility and tenderness ; from n^nn the chi- 
lah, the beginning. This word is not Hebrew ; 
it is the name of a river of Media, or of Colchis. 

HALAH, a country beyond the Euphrates, whither 
the kings of Assyria transplanted the ten tribes. 
We do not know its situation. It is mentioned 
2 Kings, xvii. 6. and placed with Habor: which 
makes us think, it was not far from the river 
Chebal. 

HALHUL, ‘iinbn, trouble; from nbn clialah, or 
* 7 ’n chil: otherwise, beginning of sorrow, or of 
impurity; from nSnn thechilah, principle, begin- 

. ning, and nbn chalah, trouble, and from V?n cha- 
lal, impure, profane: otherwise, the pain cf 
child-birth; from 'nn chal, to bring forth, or 
expectation of pain; from Vnn cholel, to wait 
with pain and impatience. 

HALHUL, a city of Judah, Josh. xv. 58. St. 
Jerom, in Alul, says, there was a little place 
called Alula near Hebron. 

HALI.'Sn, infirmity: otherwise, prayer, from n*?n 
chalah: otherwise, bracelet; from rv*7n clieliah. 

HALT, Cali, or Chali, a city of Phoenicia, in Asher, 
Josh. xix. 25. 

HALICARNASSUS, ' AAtKOfXveunroi, head of the 
sea, that is, a passage of the sea; from two 
Greek words, dte the sea, and tutf>\*f, the head. 


HALIETUS, nrrj», dtodim. The Hebrew haa- 
ninali may denote the black eagle. Fide Eagle. 

HALOHESH, tjniSn, enchanter; from emS la- 
chasli otherwise, one that keeps silence; from 
nan chashah. 

HALOHESH, father of Shallum. Nehem. iii. 12. 
Another of this name, Nehein. x. 24. 

HAM, an. Hem, or Cham, the country of the Zu- 
zim, Gen. xiv. 5. The Vulgate translates, Chc- 
dorlaomer overcame the Rephaim, and the Zu- 
%im with them; but the Hebrew reads the Zu- 
zim in Hem, or in Ham. The situation of this 
land of Ham, we cannot tell. 

HAM, or Cham, an, brown. The land of Ham 
is Egypt. 

HAM, son of Noah, brother to Shem and Japheth, 
is believed to have been Noah’s youngest son. 
One day, when Noah had drank wine, Ham per¬ 
ceived his venerable ancestor lying in his tent, 
exposed indecently, at which he ridiculed. 
Noah, when he awoke, said, Cursed be Canaan ; 
a servant of servants, shall he be to his brethren. 
From these words it is conjectured, that Canaan 
gave his father Ham intelligence of Noah’s na¬ 
kedness. Vide Canaan. Vide Fbagment, 
No. 19. 

Ham was father of Cush, Mizraim, Phut, and Ca¬ 
naan. It is believed he had Africa for his inher¬ 
itance, and that'he peopled it. He dwelt in 
Egypt, which is thought to be the most fruitful 
part of Africa. Africa is called the land of Ham, 
in several places of the Psalms. In Plutarch, 
He Iside & Osiride, Egypt is called Chemia. 
There are traces of the name of Ham or Cham 
in Psochemmis, Psitta-chemmis, which are dis¬ 
tricts of Egypt. It is believed, that Hammon, 
adored in Egypt and Lybia, was Ham, the son 
of Noah. Vide Ammon. 

M. Basnage is rather of opinion, that neither Ham 
nor Misraim ever were in Egypt personally, but 
that their posterity settled in this country, and 
called it by the name of their ancestors. And as 
to Ham’s being worshipped as a god, and called 
Jupiter Ammon, he thinks people have been led 
into this mistake by the similitude of names: and 
that Jupiter Ammon was the sun, to which divine 
honours have been paid from the remotest times 
in Egypt. Histoire des Juifs, tom. iii. cap. 18. 

The author of Tharik-Thabari says, that Noah 
having cursed Ham and Canaan, the effect was, 
that not only their posterity became subject to 
their brethren, and was born, as we may say, in 
slavery, but likewise that the colour of their 
skin suddenly became black ; for they maintain, 
that all the blacks descend from Ham and Ca¬ 
naan. Bibl. Orient, p. 425. But he had better 
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have referred this colour to the effects of their 
sultry climate, and to the minerals, &c. of their 
country. 

Many have been of opinion, that the posterity of 
Ham were at least the principal undertakers in 
building the tower of Babel ; that they first sug¬ 
gested the design, and formed the presumptuous 
project: but it is not just to charge it without 
proofs on the race of Ham alone. 

An Arabian author assures us, that Ham was the 
first who spread idolatry, who invented horo¬ 
scopes, magic, and divers superstitions, where¬ 
fore he was called Zoroaster, or Adris, the 
prophet; i. e the image of a star, or a fire at all 
times giving light. 

IIAMAN, pn, noise, tumult; from non hamuli: 
otherwise, he that prepares; from run manali. 
This name is not Hebrew, and its etymology is 
not to be expected in that language. 

HAM AN, son of Hammedatha the Amalckile, of 
the race of Agag ; or, according to other copies, 
son of Hamndath the Burgsean or Gogren, i. e. 
of the raec of Gog: or it may be read, Haman 
the son of Hamadath, which Haman was Bagau 
or Ragoas, eunuch, t. e. servant to the king of 
Persia. 

We have no proof of Hainan's being an Amalckile, 
but, Esther iii. 1. reads of the race of Agag. In 
the apocryphal Greek, eliap. ix. 24. and the 
Latin, chap. xvi. 6. he is called a Macedonian, 
Animo & gente Maccdo. King Ahasuerus hav¬ 
ing taken him into favour, promoted him above 
all tlie princes of his court, who bent the knee 
to him, [probably prostrated themselves wholly 
before him, as to a deity] when he entered the 
palace: this Mordccai the Jew declined, for 
which slight, Haman plotted the extirpation of 
the whole Jewish nation, which was providen¬ 
tially prevented. See the history at large in the 
book of Esther. Vide Fragment, No. 144. 

He was hanged on a gibbet fifty cubits high, which 
he had prepared for Mordecai; his house was 
given to queen Esther, and his employments to 
Mordecai. His ten sons were likewise executed. 
a.m. 3496 ; ante a.d. 308. See Esther and 
Mordecai. 

HAMATH, nan, anger, heat ; from on cham : 
otherwise, icail ; from nan ehomah. 

HAMATH, a celebrated city of Syria, which we 
take to be Emesa on the Orontes. The entering 
in of Hamath, is a narrow pass leading from 
Canaan to Syria, through the valley between Li- 
banus and Antilihanus. This entrance is placed 
as the northern boundary of Canaan, Judg. iii. 3 $ 
1 Kings, viii. '65; 2 Kings, xiv. 25; 2 Cbron. 
vii. 8. Josephus and St. Jerom believed Hamath 
to be Epiphania. But Theodoret, and many 


other good geographers, maintained it to be 
Emesa. 

Theodoret also declares, that Aquila translated 
Hamath, Epiphania: but he believes, that there 
were two cities of this name, one sirnamed the 
Great, Amos vi. 2. which is Emesa; the other 
called simply Hamath, which, says he, is Epi¬ 
phania. Jerom and Cyril of Alexandria, believe 
on the contrary, that Hamath the Great is An¬ 
tioch, and that Hamath simply is Epiphania. But 

1 cannot tell whether it appears from Scripture, 
that there were two Hamaths in Syria. Joshua, 
xix. 35. assigns the city of Hamath to Naphtali. 
Toi king of Hamath, cultivated a good under¬ 
standing with David, 2 Sam. viii. 9. This city 
was taken by the kings of Judah, and retaken 
from the Syrians by Jeroboam the second, 

2 Kings, xiv. 28. The kings of Assyria took 
Hamath on the declension of the kingdom of 
Israel, and transplanted the inhabitants into Sa¬ 
maria, 2 Kings, xvii. 24 ,* xviii. 34, Ac. 

HAMATHITES, man vessel, bottle, from 

ron chemeth; otherwise, wall; from nan ehomah: 
otherwise, heat or anger; from aan chamam. 

HAMATHITES, descendants of Hamath, a son 
of Canaan. In our opinion, they dwelt in Emath, 
or Hamath, or Emesa, in Syria, on the river 
Orontes. Vide Hamath above. 

HAMMEDATHA, union, he that troubles the 
law ,* from am hum, to trouble; and m dath, 
the law: otherwise, measure, from no madad. 
This is a Persian name, whose etymology can¬ 
not easily be had from the Hebrew. 

HAMMEDATHA, father of Haman, of the race 
of Amalek. Esth. iii. 1. 

IIAMMON, pn, his anger, his heat, his sun. 

HAMMON, or Cliamon, a city of Asher, Josh, 
xix. 28. The same with the city of this name, 
said to belong to Naphtali. 1 Chron. vi. 76. 

HAMMON, Jupiter Hammon. Vide Ammoit, 
Ham, also, Fragment, No. 107. 

HAMMOTH-DOR, lumnn: dpctQwf, anger, or 
heat of generation; from on chum, heat, and 
in dor, age, generation. 

HAMMOTH-DOR, a city of the Levftes, in Naph¬ 
tali, ceded to the family of Gershom, Josh. xix. 
32. The same, perhaps, ns Hamath, or Cbamath, 
belonging to this tribe, JobIi. xix. 8. which is 
believed to be Tiberias. The name of Hamath, 
or Cbamath, is given to places where there are 
hot baths. 8ee Hamath. 

HAMONAIf, rump, or nnsn, mKvalrfpiov, a multi¬ 
tude, tumult, or that reckons; from «n and poy 
haman, truth, according to the 8yriao. 

HAMONAH, a city, where Ezekiel, xxxix. 16. 
foretold what would be the burial of Gog and his 
people. We do not know any town of this name 
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in Palestine. Hamonah signifies multitude; and 
the prophet intended to shew that the slaughter 
of Gog’s people would be so great, that the place 
of their burial might he called Multitude. 

HAMOR, -von, an ass, or clap, or wine; all from 
the same word, according to different readings. 

HAMOR, prinee of Schechem ; father of young 
Schechem, who ravished Dinah, the daughter 
of Jacob. Gen. xxxiv. See Dinah and Sche¬ 
chem. 

Jacob returning from Mesopotamia, set up his tents 
at Schechem, and bought of Hamor for the price 
of an hundred kesitahs, 981. 10s. that part of the 
field where he had pitched his tents. 

HAMUEL, *7X)Dn, heat, or anger of God; from 
on heat, &c. and from ba el, God otherwise, 
father-in-law; from non chamah: otherwise, 
God is his father. 

HAMUEL, son of Mishma, 1 Chron. iv. 26. 

HAMUL, binn, pious, pitiful; from bnn 

chamal, to forgive. 

HAMUL, son of Pharez, chief of a family. Gen. 
xlvi. 12. Numb. xxvi. 21. 

HAMUTAL, boion, the shadow of his heat, from 
on cham, heat, and V?B tilel, the shadow ; or de¬ 
riving it from ba tal, dew, the heat of the dew. 

HAMUTAL, daughter of Jeremiah of Libnali. 
Hamutal was the wife of king Josiah, and moth¬ 
er of Jehoahaz, and Zedekiah, kings of Judah. 
2 Kings, xxiii. 31. 

HANAMEEL, banin, the grace which comes from 
God, or pity, or gift of God; from ]n clien, or 
pn chanan, and the preposition n mem, from, 
and bn el, God. 

HANAMEEL, son of Sliallum, a kinsman of Je¬ 
remiah’s, who sold to this prophet a field, which 
he held at Anathoth. Jer. xxxii. 7, &e. 

nANAN, pn, favourable, liberal, pious, or merci¬ 
ful ; from |n chen, or pn chenan. 

I. HanAn, father of Rinna. 1 Chron. iv. 20. 

II. Hanan, son of Azel, of the tribe of Asher. 
1 Chron. viii. 38. 

HANANEEL, bxun, grace, mercy, gift of God; 
from jn chen, or pn chanan, and bn el, God. 

HANANI, ’jjn, eimve), my grace, my mercy: other¬ 
wise, he has shewed me mercy. 

I. HANANI, father to the prophet Jehu. 1 Kings, 
xvi. 7. 

II. Hanani, a prophet who came to Asa king of 
Judah, and said, Because thou hast put thy trust 
in the king of Syria, and not in the Lord, the 
army of the king of Syria is escaped out of thine 
hands. 2 Chron. xvi. 7. We do not know on 
what occasion the prophet spake thus ; but Asa 
ordered him to be seized and imprisoned. Some 
suppose this Hanani was father to the prophet 
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Jehu: but this does not appear elear from Scrip¬ 
ture. Jehu prophesied in Israel: Hanani proph¬ 
esied in Judah. Jehu was put to death by 
Baasha king of Israel, who died a.m. 3075; but 
Hanani reproved Asa king of Judah, who reign¬ 
ed from a.m. 3049 to 3090. 

HI. Hanani, a Levite, and musician, in the eigh¬ 
teenth class appointed by David for the temple 
service. 1 Chron. xxv. 4, 25. 

HANANIAH, rr:m,grace, mercy, gift of the Lord; 
from jn chen, or pn chanan, and rt'jah, the Lord. 

I. HANANIAH, one of the three young men of 
the tribe of Judah, and of the royal family, who, 
being carried captives to Babylon, were selected 
for instruction in the sciences of the Chaldeans, 
and to wait in Nebuchadnezzar’s palace. The 
name of Hananiali was changed into Shadrach. 
Under this name he is famous for his refusal to 
worship the golden image set up by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar. See the history, Dan. iii. 4. 

II. Hananiah, son of Zerubbabel. 1 Chron. iii. 19. 

IU. Hananiah, son of Azur, Jer. xxviii. 1. a false 

prophet of Gibeon, who coming to Jerusalem in 
the fourth year of Zedekiah, king of Judah, 
a.m. 3409, foretold to Jeremiah and all the peo¬ 
ple, “ within two full years will I bring again 
into this place all the vessels of the Lord’s house, 
that Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, hath car¬ 
ried to Babylon.” At the same time Hananiah 
laid hold of the chains, [or yokes, vide Yoke] 
which Jeremiah wore about his neck, as em¬ 
blems of the future captivity of Judah, and 
breaking them, said, “ Thus saith the Lord, 
even so in two years time will I break the yoke 
of Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon.” Jeremi¬ 
ah answered, “ Thou hast broken the yokes 
of wood, but thou shalt make for them yokes of 
iron; thou shalt die this year, because thou hast 
taught rebellion agpinst the Lord.” Hananiah 
died within the year. 

IIANANIEL; a tower belonging to Jerusalem 
was named from him. Zach. xiv. 8. 

HANATHON, or Channathon, a town of Zebu- 
lun. Josh. xix. 14. 

HANDS, Laying on of. See Imposition op 
Hands. 

HAND, sometimes denotes the vengeance of God, 
The hand of the Lord was heavy on them ofJdsh- 
ilod, after they bad taken the ark, 1 Sam. v. 6,7. 

Hand is likewise used for times. Daniel and his 
companions were ten hands (niv wiser than 
all the magi and diviners of the country. Dan. 
i. 20. 

To pour water on any one’s hands, signifies to 
serve him. 2 Kings, iii. 11 . Vide Fragment, 
No, 112. 
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To wash one's hands. Pilate washed his hands, 
to denote his being innoeent of the blood of 
Jesus. Matlh. xxvii. 24. The righteous washes 
his hands rcith the innocent; he is in strict 
friendship with them. Psalm xxvi. 6. [or, in in- 
noeency.] 

To kiss one's hand, is an act of adoration, 
1 Kings, xix. 18. If I beheld the sun when it 
shined, and my mouth hath kissed my hand, says 
.fob, chap. xxxi. 27. 

To Jill one's hands, to take possession of the priest¬ 
hood, to perform the functions of that office; be¬ 
cause in this ceremony, those parts of the victim 
which were to be offered, were put into the hand 
of the new-made priest. Judg. xvii. 5,12. Vide 
Levit. xvi. 52; and 1 Kings, xiii. S3. 

To lean upon any one’s Hand, is a mark of famili¬ 
arity and superiority. The king of Israel had a 
confidant upon whom he thus leaned, 2 Kings, 
▼ii. 17. The king of Syria leaned on the hand 
or arm of Naaman when he went up to the tem¬ 
ple of Kimmon. 2 Kings, v. 18. 

Hand is sometimes taken for the border, the side, 
the hinge of a door; for the arms of a chair or 
seat; for the support of a throne, &c. 

To lift up one’s Hand, is a way of taking an oath, 
which has been in use among all nations. 

To give one’s Hand, signifies to grant peace, to 
swear friendship, to promise entire security, to 
make alliance. 2 Mace. xiii. 22. The Jews say 
they were obliged to give the hand to the Egyp¬ 
tians and Assyrians, that they might procure 
bread; i. e. to surrender to them, to submit. 
Vide Fragments, Nos. 63,131. 

The right Hand, as a distribution of space, with 
the Hebrews, signifies generally the south. 

To stretch out one’s Hand, signifies to chastise, to 
exercise severity, or justice. Psalm lv. 11. God 
delivered his people out of Egypt with a stretch¬ 
ed out hand, and an arm lifted up: by perform¬ 
ing many wonders, and inflicting many chastise¬ 
ments on the Egyptians. The hand of God is 
still stretched out; he is still ready to strike, 
Isaiah v. 25; ix. 12, 17. 

To stretch out one’s Hand, sometimes denotes 
mercy. I have stretched out mine hand [en¬ 
treated] all the day long, toward an ungrate¬ 
ful and rebellious people. Isa. lxv. 2. I hare 
called, says the wise man, and ye hare refused: 
I have stretched out my hand, and no man re¬ 
garded, Prov. i. 2*. 

Hand, is put likewise for a monument erected 
by Absalom near Jerusalem. 2 Sam. xviii. 18. 
• Vide Saul, Trophy, and Fragment, No. 218. 

Hand, is likewise frequently taken for the power 
and impression of the Holy Spirit felt by a 
prophet. It is said, that God gave his law 
by the hand of Moses, that he spoke by llie 


hand of prophets, &c. i. e. by their means, by 
them, Ac. 

HANES, o:n, (tarns, temptation, or standard of 
grace; from nri nazah, standard: and tempta¬ 
tion, or flight of grace; from on nus,Jlight, and 
jn chen, grace. 

HANES, a town, mentioned Isaiah xxx. 4. which 
St. Jerom thinks to be on the frontiers of Ethi¬ 
opia. The Chaldee and modern interpreters 
think, Hanes is put for Taphanse, i. e. Pelusium, 
near Hamietta. The ixx do not read Hanes. 

HANIEL, bx'ir, grace, mercy, gift, or rest of 
God; from jn chen, &c. and *?!< el, God. 

HANNAH, run, gracious, merciful: or he that 
gives; from pn chanan. 

HANNAH, wife of Elkanah, of the tribe of Levi, 
who dwelt at Ramath, or Raraathaim, in Ephra¬ 
im. 1 Sam. i. 2. Elkanah going to Shiloh, to 
worship there, took with him his two wives, 
Hannah and Peninnah. Peninnah had children, 
who accompanied her to the feast; but Hannah 
had none. Elkanah having offered his sacri¬ 
fice, which he had provided out of pure devo¬ 
tion, made an entertainment for his family be¬ 
fore the Lord, and gave parts of it to Peninnah 
for herself and children : to Hannah, his well- 
beloved wife, he gave but one portion of it, be¬ 
cause she had no children. Hannah hereupon 
was melancholy, and her rival Peninnah increas¬ 
ed her affliction, by reproaching her barrenness. 
Elkanah comforted her ; but Hannah went 
alone privately to the tabernacle, to pour out 
her heart before the Lord: and vowed, that if 
God would bless her with a son, she would give 
him unto God all the days of his life. 

As she was very fervent in her devotion, the high- 
priest Eli believed she had been drinking to ex¬ 
cess, and said to her, “ How long wilt thou be 
drunken ? put away thy wine from thee.” But 
Hannah answered, “ Pardon me, my lord, I am 
a woman overwhelmed with affliction, I have 
drunk no wine, nor any thing that could intox¬ 
icate, but have been pouring forth my heart 
before the Lord.” Whereupon Eli said* to her, 
“ Go in peace, and the God of Israel grant thee 
thy petition.” Hannah went away, took nour¬ 
ishment, and was no longer dejected. Soon af¬ 
ter they returned to Ramah, Hannah conceived, 
and had a son, whom she called Samuel; be¬ 
cause she had asked him of the Lord. Samuel 
was born a.m. 2849; ante a.d. 1155. 

Hannah did not go to the temple till she had wean¬ 
ed her son: when she brought him thither, in 
compliance with her vow. [The tabernacle is 
sometimes called the temple, 1 Sam. xix; 2 Sam. 
xxii. 7; Psalm xviii. 6. Josephus terms it yoov 
uerxQtpIMYoy, a moveable temple.] She took three 
bullocks, three measures of flour, and a bottle of 
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Wine. Having made her offering, and prayer, she 
presented her son to the Lord, committing him 
to Eli, whom she reminded of her former peti¬ 
tions. Hannah also composed a hymn of thanks¬ 
giving, wherein she exalts the power of God’s 
mercy, who dispenses fruitfulness or barrenness 
as he pleases. 1 Sam. ii. The history of Han¬ 
nah, after she had thus disposed of Samuel is 
not known. 

IIANNATHON, |in:n, grace, mercy, or gift; from 
chen, or chanan: otherwise, nathon, gift; from 
nathan, to give: otherwise, encampment; from 
run chanah. 

HANMEKEB, or Nekeb, a city of Naphtali. Josh, 
xix. S3. The Vulgate joins it with Adaini,' 
Jldami quo cst Neceb. The Rabbins say, its name 
was changed, and that it was afterward called 
Ziadata. 

HANNIEL, ten. See Hamel. 

HANNIEL, son of Ephod, of the tribe of Manas- 
seh, a deputy sent to view the land of Canaan. 
Numb, xxxiv. 23. 

HANUN, jun, *’»»««, gracious, merciful, or he that 
rests. See Hanan. 

I. HANUN, son of Nahash king of the Ammon¬ 
ites, is famous for his insult to David’s ambas¬ 
sadors, who came to compliment him after his 
father’s death, 2 Sam. x. and 1 Chron. xix. 
David exasperated at his dishonourable proceed¬ 
ing, declared war against the Ammonites, and 
sent Joab against them. The Ammonites pro¬ 
cured assistance from Syria, and from beyond 
the Ephrates j but Joab giving part of the army 
to his brother Abishai, attacked the Syrians, 
while Abishai fought the Ammonites. They con¬ 
quered both enemies. David receiving intelli¬ 
gence of this success, passed the river Jordan in 
person, with the rest of his troops, and defeated 
the Syrians in a set battle. 

The year following, David sent Joab to besiege 
Rabbah their capital. During this siege, David 
committed the sin of adultery with Batlisheba, 
and procured the death of Uriah by the sword 
of the Ammonites. When the city was reduced 
to extremities, Joab informed David, who came 
with the rest of Israel, took the city, enslaved 
the inhabitants, and carried off a great booty. 

II. Hantjn, son of Seleph ; after the return from 
Babylon, in the time of Nehemiah: he assisted 
to build the valley gate. Nehem. iii. 13. 

HAPHARIM, enan, oL^otfip., they that dig, ex¬ 
amine, or cortfound ; from nan chapliar. 

HAPHARAIM, a city of Issaehar. Josh. xix. 19. 
Eusebius says, that in his time, there was a place 
called Apharaim, six miles from Legio, north. 
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HARA, snn, mountain, from in har: otherwise, 
ready to bring forth ; from mn harah: other¬ 
wise, demonstration. 

HARA, a city or canton of Assyria, whither the 
Israelites of the ten tribes were transplanted by 
Tiglath-pileser. 1 Chron. v. 26. 

HARADAH, mm, £*p*J«d> from Tin, chared, as¬ 
tonishment, fear. 

HARAN, pn» <*’p«v, the same city as Charras. 

HARAN, pn mountain, or mountainous country ; 
from m har: otherwise, which is enclosed ; from 
mn harah: otherwise, song, cry; from p-i ranan. 

I. HARAN, son of Caleb, and Ephah his concu¬ 
bine, 1 Chron. ii. 46. 

II. Haran, eldest son of Terah, and brother to 
Abraham and Nahor. Haran was father of Lot, 
Milcah, and Iscah. Nahor married Milcah ; and 
Abraham, according to several interpreters, mar¬ 
ried Sarah, otherwise called Iscah; but this sec¬ 
ond name of Sarah is very dubious. Haran died 
before his father Terah; a circumstance which 
had not occurred among mankind till this time. 
Epiplianius, lib. i. de Haeresib. says, that Haran 
was smitten by God, as a punishment to his fa¬ 
ther Terah, who had forged [invented the fig¬ 
ures of] new gods. The Rabbins tell us, that 
Haran w as accused by Terah for refusing to 
adore the deity fire, and was condemned to be 
cast into a burning furnace; where he was con¬ 
sumed in the presence of his father. Fide Abra¬ 
ham. Others say, that Abraham having set fire 
to the place where Terali’s idols were, Haran 
attempted to rescue them from the flames, and 
was himself consumed by them. Gen. xi. 28. 

III. Haran, otherwise Charrte in Mesopotamia, a 
city to which Abraham first retreated after he 
had left Ur ; and where Terah, Abraham’s fa¬ 
ther died and was buried, Gen. xi. 31, 32. thith¬ 
er likewise Jacob retired to Laban, when lie fled 
from his brother Esau, Gen. xxvii. 45. At Ha¬ 
ran or Charrse in Mesopotamia, Crassus the Ro¬ 
man general was defeated and killed by the Par- 
thians. Haran was situated between the Euphra¬ 
tes and the river Chebar, at a good distance from 
where these two rivers join. Some read it Cha- 
ran, but the Vulgate always reads Haran. 

F. Hardouin believed that Haran was in Mesopo¬ 
tamia, which he places between the Jordan and 
the Euphrates, and not the city. Charrie, cele¬ 
brated for the defeat of Crassus, but Palmyra, or 
some other city in Ccele-Syria. He endeavours 
to prove, that there was a Mesopotamia on this 
side the Euphrates, between this river and the 
Jordan ; quoting the title of Psalm lx. which im¬ 
ports that David fought in Mesopotamia, and in 
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Syria of Shobah; and again, Judith ii. 14. where 
it is said, Holofemes having passed the Euphra¬ 
tes, came into Mesopotamia. But these author¬ 
ities do by no means prove his assertion. The 
title of Psalm lx. does not say, that Mesopotamia 
was on this side of the Euphrates; David might 
light in Mesopotamia at one time, and in Syria of 
Shobar at another $ or rather, he defeated the 
people of Mesopotamia, in Syria, and on this side 
of the Euphrates. See 2 Sam. x. 16,19 ; 1 Chron. 
xix. 19. Holofemes might have returned to the 
other side of the Euphrates, and into Mesopo¬ 
tamia, after having first passed this river. 

The people of Charrie, in Mesopotamia, are said 
to have adored the moon under the name and 
habit of a god, and not a goddess; and in the 
worship which they paid to this deity, the men 
wore the habit of women, and the women that of 
men. Fide Fragments, No. 103. also Nos. 213, 
268, 270. 

HARRARITE, ”nn, country of hills, or rocks; 
from nn. The ixx read Arodi. 2 Sam. xxiii. 
S3. 

HARBONAH, nimn, y*p*|3aW, his destruction, 
or hi# sword, or his dryness; from am charab 
or chureb, destruction, sword, and the pronoun i 
o, his, or hers: otherwise, the anger of him that 
builds, or that understands; from mn charah, 
anger, and nra binah, understanding, or ma ba- 
nah , to build . This being a Persian name, its 
etymology is not easily found in the Hebrew. 

HARBONAH, Abasuerus’ eunuch; appointed to 
see Haman executed, Esth. i. 10; vii. 9. 

HARD, imports difficult, sad, unfortunate, crael, 
austere, &c. Pharaoh overwhelmed the Israel¬ 
ites with hard labour, with tasks that were diffi¬ 
cult and insupportable. Exod. i. 14. Ye are a 
people of a hard head, untractable, inflexible, 
indocile" Exod. xxxii. 9. These sons of Zeruiah 
are too hard for me; treat me with insolence, 
with overbearing, unseasonable cruelty. Nabal 
was a hard and evil conditioned man ; a man 
without humanity, without gentleness, without 
consideration. 1 Sam. xxv. 3. I followed hard 
ways, I led an austere life j my behaviour was 
morose. Psalm xvii. 4. A hard heart, a harden¬ 
ed, inseusible mind. A hard forehead, insolent. 
I have made thy forehead hard against their fore¬ 
heads, Ezek. iii. 8. The Israelites are hardened 
to insensibility: they have lost all shame: but 
I will make you still harder, still bolder in re¬ 
proving evil, .than they are in committing it. 
Isaiah I. 7. I have made thy face like a rock, 
very hard, for their sins are become hard, and 
incorrigible. 


HARE. This animal resembles a rabbit, but is 
something larger. There is no quadruped so 
fruitful as the hare. It is not uncommon to find 
female hares actually suckling young ones, and 
at the same time big with broods of young, 
more or less formed, according to the difference 
of the times wherein each brood was conceived. 
Very credible persons have assured me, that they 
have seen and had experience of there being her¬ 
maphrodite hares. The hares on the Alps are 
white, while those mountains are covered with 
snow, but afterward they become grey again. 
Hares and rabbits take, in the colours of their 
coat, that colour which is around the dam at the 
time of her conceiving. 

The Hebrews esteem this animal unclean; per¬ 
haps, because in Palestine it is subject to the 
mange and leprosy like foxes. The Romans, on 
the contrary, valued it highly as food. 

Inter qntdrapedes gloria prims lepas. 

Martial lib. xiii. Epig 92. 

Moses ranks it among unclean creatures, notwith¬ 
standing it chews the cud. because it divides not 
the hoof, Levit. xi. Naturalists agree, that the 
hare does not chew the cud, and we know of no 
author besides Moses, who has written that it 
does. Aristotle, Hist. Animal, lib. iii. cap. 22. 
has observed, that the hare has this in common 
with animals which chew the cud, that we find 
something curdled in its stomach. Pope Zachary 
in his Epistle to St. Boniface, archbishop of 
Mentz, exhorts Christians to abstain from the 
flesh of hares. Further, interpreters are divided 
concerning the signification of the Hebrew word 
Amebeth ; but they agree that it signifies a hare 
of some kind. [Query, Whether any kind of hare 
or any creature allied to it in form, &c. (which 
might be the Arnebeth of the Hebrews,) chewed 
the cud ?] 

HARED, or Hered, *nn, astonishment,fear. See 
Arad. 

HARETH, mn, £<*pe8, to engrave: otherwise, lib¬ 
erty ; from cm chorim,freemen. 

HARETH, a forest in Judah, whither David fled 
to avoid Saul. 1 Sam. xxii. 5. 

HARHOHIAH, rrmn, *p*y/a«, heat, or anger erf 
the Lord; from mn charah, heat, and n’ jan, 
the Lord. 

HARHUR, iimn, «psp» burnt, fried; from *nn 
charar: otherwise, anger, or heat of whiteness ; 
from mn charah, anger, or heat, and nn chur, 
whiteness, hole, or cavern, and erm chorim,free¬ 
men. The name of a man, Ezra ii. 61. 

HARIM, o'-in, ^sepljw, destroyed, anathematized; 
from am charam, anathema. 
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HARIM, the third of the twenty-four sacerdotal 
families, 1 Chron. xxiv. 8. The'desoeudants of 
Hariui returned from Babylon in number 1017, 
Ezra ii. 89. Some of their family having mar¬ 
ried strange women, separated from them, Ez¬ 
ra x. 21. 

U. Hakim, bis .children returned from Babylon 
in number 320. Ezra ii. 32. 

HABIPH, -fin, winter, affront, youth; from *pn 
eharaph, or choreph ; according to the Syriac, 
sharp pointed, subtle, ingenious. 

HARIPH, his children returned from Babylon in 
number 112. Neh. vii. 24. 

HAR1TE, ’Tin, Vulgate, JLrarites, who is of the 
•mountains; from in har, a mountain. 

HARNEPHJER,i3jin,«av<!Kpei,t/teajiger of the bull; 
from nin eharah , anger, and in phar, a bull: 
otherwise, the an ger which grows and increases ; 
from nia phar ah, to grow, to increase: other¬ 
wise, the liberty of the bull, according to the Syr¬ 
iac and Hebrew. 

HARNEPHER, second son of Zophah. 1 Chron. 
vii. 36. 

HAROD, 'im, dpudU or Harodi, astonished, sur¬ 
prised ; from iin charad otherwise, abundance 
of heed and anger; from nm cliarah, heat or 
anger, and n di, plenty, or sufficiency. 

I. HAROD, the well, or fountain of Hared, Judg. 
vii. 1. in the great plain at the foot of mount 
Gilboa. 

U. Hunts, the hirth-plaoe of Shammah and Eli- 
kah, two valiant men in David’s army, 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 23. In 2 Sam. xxiii. 11. Shammah is 
sirnamed the Hararite, but in 1 Chron. xi. 27. 
Shammath the Harorite$ and 1 Chron. xxvii. 8. 
Shammoth the Izrahite. 

HAROD1TE, Shammah the Harodi te, 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 25. Shammah the Harorite is named, 
verse 33. He was the son of Agee of Harari or 
Orori. See Shammah. 

HAROSHETH, nwwi, dfurmi, agriculture, silence, 
deafness, or vessel of earth ; from win ckarash, 
or c heresh: or a forest, according to the Syriac. 

HARO SETH, of the Gentiles, a city on the lake 
Semechon, where Sisera dwelt, who commanded 
the troops of Jabin, king of Hazor, Judges iv. 2. 

HARSHA, head of a family, Ezra ii. 52. 

IIARUM, ana, exalted, great; from an 

rumotherwise, he that rejects or drives away ; 
from noi ramah. 

IT A R UM, father of Aharhel, and son of Cos. 
1 Chron. iv. 8. 

HARUMAPH, spun, destruction, or anathema of 
the mouth; from am cherem, destruction, anath¬ 
ema, and ns pc, mouth .- according to the Syr¬ 
iac, the anger of the covering. 

HARUPHITE, 'aim. See Hariph. 


ILARUPHiTE, Sephatiah, one at David’s brave 
officers, was sirnamed the Haruphite. 1 Chron. 
xii. 5. 

H ARUZ, pm, cut, or pure, or trod dawn, or care¬ 
ful : from pn charatz. 

H ARUZ, father of Meshullemeth, the wife of king 
Manasseh. 2 Kings, xxi. 19. 

H A K A III AH , min, JUerey of the Lord : from ion 
chased, mercy, goodness, and n' jah, the Lord. 

HASADIAh, son of Zerubbabel. 1 Chron. iii. 20. 

HASENUAH, ntnon, cxvauL, bush; from mo se- 
nalt; enemy according to the Syriac. 

HASHABIAH, n'swn, ourafhiu, reckoning, or ac¬ 
count of the Lori; from awn chashab, and n - 
jah, the Lord. 

I. HASHABIAH, son of Amaziah the Devite. 
1 Chron. vi. 45. 

H. Hashabiah, a Levite, son of Jednthun. His 
descendants had the twelfth place among the 
Devices in the temple. 1 Chron. xxv. 3, 19. 

III. Hashabiah, master of half a street at Kcilah, 
contributed toward building the walls of Jerusa¬ 
lem. Nehem. iii. 17. 

HASHABNAH, mawn, account, thought, haste 
of the intelligent, or of him that builds; from 
swri chosheb, and win ehush, to hasten. 

HASHABNIAH, n'uwn, account, intelligence, or 
silence, (see Hashabnah) and from jah, the Lord ; 
otherwise, haste of the son ef the Lord ; from win 
chush, to hasten, p ben, a son, and n' jah, the 
Lord. 

HASHBADANA, miawn, deafileux, who makes 
haste; from znn chush ; otherwise, he that thinks, 
or reckons judiciously; from chosheb, and 
nn dinah,judgment: otherwise, he that conceals 
Ms judgment; from nzm chashah, to keep silence, 
and pi dm, judgment, and the pronoun n ah, his. 

HASHBADANA, a Devite, was at Ezra’s left 
hand, while he read the law, Neh. viii- 4. 

HASHEM, awn, xeu, their silence, or their eager¬ 
ness ; from nwn chashah, to keep silence, or from 
wm chush, to make haste, and the pronoun d am, 
theirs. 

HASHEM, awn, name, or fame ; from aw shem, 
a name: otherwise, placed or put; from an? 
shuin, to place. 

HASHEM, a considerable citizen of Jerusalem, 
1 Chron. x. 1*. called Jashen, 2 Sam. xxiii. 32. 

HASHMONAH, mown, xnpunx, diligence, or enu¬ 
meration; from win chush, to hasten, and 'jn 
mem, reckoning: otherwise, embassy, or present : 
from jown chashmun. See Assbmoit. 

HASHUB, 3iwn, reckoned, esteemed, laboured with 
care; from awn chashab: otherwise, artifice, or 
art; from the same. 

HASHUB, one who contributed toward rebuild¬ 
ing the walls of Jerusalem, Neh. iii. 11 . he 
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repaired the tower of furnaces, assisted by Mal- 
chi.jah. 

II VSHUBAH, natyn, Yulgate, Hasaban, enume¬ 
ration, estimation, thought, industry ; from 3»n 
chashub. 

IIASIIUBAII, son of Zerubbabel. 1 Chron. iii. 20. 

HASIIUM, at?n, their silence, their haste; 
from nen chashali ; or from ann cliush, to has¬ 
ten, and tiie pronoun n am, theirs. 

JIASIIUM. His descendants returned from Bab¬ 
ylon, in number 328, Neb. vii. 22 ; but, Ezra ii. 
19. \vc read they were in number 223. 

HASRAII, man, deep, defect, want ; from non cha- 
sur, to want. 

HASSENAAH, nuron, bush ; from hjd senah : or 
according to the Syriac, enemy. 

IIASSENAAII, the sons of Hassenaali, after the 
return from Babylon, made the fish-gate of Je¬ 
rusalem. Neh. iii. 3. 

IIASSI1UB, Sian, estimated, reckoned, worked 
with care ; from aan chashab : otherwise, arti¬ 
fice, or art ; from the same. 

1IASUP1IA, soian, aVscJtoO, spoiled, exhausted; 
from -lam chashaph. 

JIATACH, pn, he that strikes. This name is 
foreign to the holy language, and therefore its 
etymology cannot be derived from thence. 

HATE, Hatred, is not always to be taken rigor¬ 
ously, but frequently signifies merely a lesser 
degree of love. JVo one can serve two masters : 
for either he will hate the one, and love the other, 
Luke xvi. 13. it e. he will neglect the service of 
the one, and uttach himself to the other. He who 
spareth the rod, haleth his child. Fathers often 
spare their children out of excessive love to 
them ; but to forbear correcting them, is improp¬ 
er affection. If a man have two wives, one be¬ 
loved, and another hated, i. e. less beloved. Deut. 
xxi. 13. Thus Jesus Christ says, Luke xiv. 26. 
that he who would follow him, must hate father 
and mother, i. e.love them less than his salvation; 
must not prefer them to God. He who loveth 
iniquity hateth his own soul. Psalm xi. 5. (Thus 
the Yulgate, which herein agrees with the Sep- 
tuagint, who translate this passage in the sense 
wherein it is here cited, 'O Je iyuwm cLSruim fjuvu 
ti jv ictvrS vJai^'u. Our English version translates, 
The Lord alloweth the righteous, but him that 
delighteth in toickedness does his soul abhor. But 
perhaps the Greek and Latin translations above 
mentioned, express more exactly the meaning of 
the Hebrew.) And St. Paul, JV*o one hateth 
his own flesh; his own person,.his life, his rela¬ 
tions, &c. 

BATHATH, nnn, breaking, bruising, or as¬ 
tonishment. 


HATIPHA, tO'tsn, pillage, rapine; from pn cha- 
taph, otherwise, the remains of sin; from sun 
chatah, sin. 

IIATITA, RO-tsn, the declensions of sin : from son 
chat a, sin, and noi natah, to decline. 

HATTIL, Von, the cry of sin; from non chat a, 
sin, and W.yalil, to cry. 

HATTUSH, man, he that forsakes sin; from nun 
cliata, to sin, and isna tush, to fly away. 

HATTUSH, son of Schecaniab, of David’s family. 
1 Chron. iii. 22; Ezra viii. 2. 

HAVILAH, nb'in, ivuKei, that suffers pain ; from 
bVn c hotel; otherwise, that brings forth ; from 
bin chul: otherwise, that speaks, or declares to 
her; from mn chivah, and the pronoun nb lah, 
to her. 

I. HAY1LAH, son of Cush, Gen. x. 7. according 
to Bochart, he peopled the country where the 
Tigris and Euphrates reunite, and discharge 
themselves together into the Persian Gulf. This 
probably is the land of Havilali, Gen. xxv. 18; 
1 Sam. xv. 7. which extended to Shur, over 
against Egypt. The sons of Ishmael dwelt from 
Havilah, unto Shur that is before Egypt; as thou 
goest toward Jlssyria. 

II. Havilah, son of Joktan, Gen. x. 29. in all 
probability peopled Colchis, and the country en¬ 
compassed by the river Pison, or Phasis, Gen. ii. 
11. There are in Armenia, and in the territories 
of the Cholchians, the cities Cholva and Cholvata, 
and the region of Chololteta, noticed by Haiton. 

HAVOTH-JAIR, Tu'nin, dvuSiuijp, the villages 
that enlighten, or that shew forth light; from 
run chavoth, a village, and hk or, light, and 
from mn chivaJi, to shew forth; [rather, the 
villages of Jair. 

HAVOTH-JAIR. The Hebrew Havoth or Avoth 
signifies properly cabins, or huts belonging to 
the Arabians, which are placed in a circle; such 
a collection of them forming a hamlet or village. 
Havoth still has this signification in Arabic. 
These villages of Jair were so called, because 
Jair the son of Manasseh conquered and possess¬ 
ed them, Numb. xxxii. 41. They were in the 
Batanea, beyond Jordan, in the land of Gilead, 
and belonged to the half tribe of Manasseh. 

HAVRAN, pin, a hole, hollow, whiteness; from 
*nn chor, or hor, according to different readings: 
otherwise, liberty. 

HAVRAN, Ezekiel, xlvii. 16. speaks of Havran 
as a district situated north-east of the Holy Land. 
Some suppose it to be Iturea. St. Luke, iii. 1. 
says, that Philip was tetrarch of Iturea and the 
Trachonitis. Josephus, Antiq. lib. xvii. cap 7. 
says, he possessed Batanea, Trachonitis, and Au- 
ranitis ,* where the Auranitis and Iturea are put 
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one for the other. St. Jerom says, ad Ezek. 
xlvii. 16. that Havran is a city in the wilder¬ 
ness belonging to Damascus. An Arabian ge¬ 
ographer, apud Reland. Pal'oest. tom. i. lib. i. 
cap. 22. places the land of Havran, or Auran, 
south of Damascus; and Abulfeda says, that 
Bozra is the capital of the country of Havran. 
Golius in his notes on Abulpharagus, says, that 
the Syrians and Arabians call that part of the 
land Havran, where Tiberias on the sea of Gal¬ 
ilee is situated. William of Tyre calls it the 
Auranitis. It is certain that the Auranitis was 
beyond Jordan. 

HAZAEL, bwn, that sees God: from nm chazah, 
to see, Sx el, God. 

HAZAEL. The prophet Elijah, 1 Kings, xix. 15, 
16. at mount Horeb, received orders from God 
to go and anoint Hazael to be king of Syria. 
The prophet returned home for this purpose, but 
it does not appear that he himself executed this 
commission. Nevertheless, Elisha many years 
afterward foretold to Hazael, that he should 
reign over Syria. See the history, 2 Kings, vii. 
7. Hazael had been sent by Benliadad to in¬ 
quire of Elisha whether he should recover ? the 
prophet foreseeing his cruelty, wept; Hazael 
inquired the cause; which, when he knew, he 
could not think it possible such barbarity should 
lurk in his heart. “ The Lord,” said Elisha, 
“ hath revealed to me that thou shalt be king of 
Syria.” Hazael returned to the king his master, 
and told him he would recover; but the next day 
he stifled him with a cloth dipt in water, which 
he spread over his face; and immediately usurp¬ 
ed the throne. Fide Fragment, No. 7. 

Hazael without delay, executed on Israel all the 
evils which Elisha had foretold ,* when Jehu 
broke up the siege of Ramoth-Gilead, Hazael 
took advantage of his absence, fell on his territo¬ 
ries beyond Jordan, and destroyed the land of Gil¬ 
ead, Gad, Reuben, and Manasseh, from Aroer to 
Bashan. Many years passed without Hazael’s 
attacking the kingdom of Judah, because it was 
more remote from Damascus : but he began to 
distress it in the reign of Joash, son of Jehoahaz. 
He took Gath, and marched against Jerusalem. 
Joash perceiving himself unable to resist Hazael, 
gave him all the money that was in his treasury, 
and in the treasuries of the house of God, to pur¬ 
chase his absence; but the year following, Ha¬ 
zael returned against Judah and Jerusalem, slew 
all the princes, and sent a very rich spoil to the 
king of Syria. The Syrian army was not nu¬ 
merous ; but God delivered up to it the inhabit¬ 
ants of Judah; and Joash himself was treated 
by the Syrians with the utmost ignominy. Ha¬ 
zael did not spare the king of Israel any more 


than the king of Judah; but the particulars are 
not distinctly known. He died about the same 
time as Jehoahaz king of Israel, 2 Kings, xiii. 
1, 2, 3, 22. and was succeeded by his son Benlia- 
dad: a.m. 3165 ; ante a.d. 839. 

HAZAR-ADDAR, a village. Numb, xxxiv. 4. 

HAZAR-GADDA, nnnxn, the court of the goat; 
from nxn chatzar, a court, and hi gedi, a goat; 
otherwise, the dwelling of happiness: otherwise, 
according to the Syriac and Hebrew, the court 
of his incision, or of his slit; from nix tzadad, 
a slit. 

HAZAR-GADDA, a city of Judah, lying pretty 
far south. Joshua xv. 27. 

HAZAR-HATICON, vide Tychon. 

HAZAR-MAVETH, nraixn, deoq&fjuoti, court, or 
entry, or dwelling of death ; from nxn chatzar, 
a court, and nin maveth, death: or hay of death ; 
from -rxn chazir, hay. 

HAZER-MAVETH, the third son of Joktan. 
There is a city called Asarmoth in Armenia. 
Some believe the Sarmatm were named from 
Asarmoth, or Hazar-maveth. 

HAZAR-SHUAL, ^lamxn, town, or village, or 
court, or dwelling of the fox ; from nxn chatzar, 
a court, and ‘tjw shual, a fox. 

HAZAR-SHUAL, a city in the tribe of Simeon, 
or Judah. Josh. xv. 28; Neh. xi. 27. It may 
signify the dwelling of a fox [or Jacilaix.] 

HAZAR-SUSIM, o’oiDHxn, court, or dwelling, 
of horses; from nxn chatzar, a court, and did 
sms, a horse. 

HAZAR-SUSIM, a city of Simeon, 1 Chron. iv. 
31. It is called Hazar-Susah, Josh. xix. 5. 

HAZAIAH, nun, o£T«, who sees the Lord; from 
run chazah, to see, and n 'jah, the Lord. 

HAZELELPONI, ’jia^xn, shade, and sorrow of 
countenance: otherwise, submersion of the face : 
from Sbx tzalal, to make sorrouful, and shadoic, 
and from o'js panim, the face. 

HAZERIM, QHxn, aVtjpwO, villages, hamlets: oth¬ 
erwise, hazeroth, courts, entncs porches ; from 
nxn chatzer: otherwise, arrow, lifted up; from 
yxn chatzatz, an arrow or dart, and oan ra- 
mam, lifted up. 

HAZERIM, Hazeroth, Hazor, Azerothaim. AH 
these names signify the same thing; and are 
often put before the names of places; nxn hazer, 
or chazer, signifies a porch, court, or dwelling. 
There is a town called Hazor in Arabia Petrea, 
in all probability, the same as Hazerim, the an¬ 
cient habitation of the Hivites, before they were 
driven away by the Caphtorim, Deut. ii. 23. 
who settled in Palestine. It is likewise, ac¬ 
cording to all appearances, the Hazarcth, where 
the Hebrews encamped, Numb. xi. 35: xii. 16. 
xxxii. 1. 
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ILAZEROTH, nnyn, dvKiv, villages, hamlets: 
otherwise, court, or porch ; from ixn chatzar. 

HAZEZON-TAMAR* TDrrpxafn, sand, or flint, or 
stone of change: from xxn chatzatx, sand, Ac. 
and no mur, change: otherwise, division of the 
palm : from nxn chatzali, to divide: or from sn 
chetx, an arrow or dart, and ton tamar, a palm. 

HAZEZON-TAMAR. Gen. xiv* 7. The same as 
Engedi oh the western coast of the Dead Sea. 
See Engedi. 

HAZIEL, ‘jk'im, who sees Ood ; from n?n chazah, 
to see, and el, God. 

HAZIEL, son of Shimei, a Levite, and a singer. 
1 Chron. xxiii. 9. 

HAZO, itn, prophet, or seer. 

HAZOR, iYn Vulgate, Jlsar, court, or hay; from 
ixn chatzer, a court, or rxn chatzir, hay. 

I. HAZOR, a eity of Judah, Josh. xv. 23. Euse¬ 
bius speaks of a town called Hazor, cast of As- 
kelon. 

II. Hazor, New Hazor, otherwise Hezron, in the 
same tribe. Josh. xv. 25. 

III. Hazob, a city of Naphtali, Joshua xix. 36. 
This is probably the famous city Hazor, king 
Jabin’s capital, taken by Joshua, after the great 
battle, wherein he defeated Jabin, and his allies, 
near the waters of Merom. Josh. xi. 7—10,11. 
Hazor was situated on the lake Semeekon. 

IV. Hazob, built by Solomon, 1 Kings, ix. 15. It 
is no contradiction to say, it was Hazor of Naph¬ 
tali ; which Solomon rebuilt or fortified; for the 
Hebrews having no compound name, often use 
the word build to signify rebuild, or restore. 

HEAD, Caput. This word has several significa¬ 
tions, besides its natural one, which denotes the 
bead of a man. To be at the bead, in capite, to 
command, conduct, govern. Thou hast caused 
men to ride over our heads. Psalm Ixvi. 12. thou 
hast subjected us to masters. Thou hast made me 
the head of the heathen. Psalm xviii. 43. thou 
hast advanced me to the regal state. His enemies 
were upon his head, Lam. i. 5. facti sunt hostes 
ejus in capite. And Moses says, the Lord shall 
make thee the head and not the tail, Deut. 
xxviii. 13. thou shalt be always master, and 
never in subjection. 

Head, for beginning. In capite libri scriplum est 
de me. In the beginning of the book it is written 
of me, Psalm xl. 8. Vide Fragment, No. 74. 
The river of Paradise was divided into four 
heads, Gen. ii. 10. in quatuor capita, four 
springs, four branches. The stone which the 
builders rejected was placed in the head of the 
corner, Psal. cxviiL 22. in caput anguM, was 
the first in the angle, whether at the top of that 
angle to adorn and crown it, or at the bot¬ 
tom to support it. Thy sons are killed, and 
thrown to the ground at the head of all the 


struts, in the beginning of the high-ways, Isai. 
li. 20. 

Head is taken sometimes for poison, because the 
Hebrew rosch, which signifies head, signifies 
likewise poison. Caput aspidum suget, he shall 
suek the venom [head] of asps, Job xx. 16. And 
Eeelesiasticus xxv. 22. Non est caput nequius 
super caput colubri, & non est ira super iram 
mulieri8: there h no poison more dangerous 
than that of a serpent, and no wrath more im¬ 
petuous than that of a woman. 

[These instances are eorreetly copied from nature; 
for the poison of serpents is concealed in bags 
which lie in the roof of the mouth: this poison 
in the aet of biting passes down a slit in the 
fang teeth, and is ejeeled into the wounds made 
by them.] 

In times of grief, the mourners covered their 
heads, they cut and plucked off their hair ; upon 
all heads baldness, says the prophet Amos, viii. 
10. speaking of unhappy times; in prosperity 
they anointed their heads with sweet oils: Let 
thy head lack no [perfumed] ointments, Eccles. 
ix. 8. 

To shake the Head at any one, expresses con¬ 
tempt : The daughter of Sion hath despised thee, 
and laughed thee to scorn: the daughter of Jeru¬ 
salem hath shaken her head at thee. Isai. xxxvii. 
22. This sometimes was a sign of joy and admi¬ 
ration : Job’s friends and relations, after his cure 
and restoration, eame to eat and rejoice with 
him : Et moverunt caput super etm, Jobxlii. ii. 

HEAP. The ancients before the use of Writing, 
and even afterward, erected heaps of stone to 
preserve the memory of events. Jacob at Beth¬ 
el, Gen. xxviii. 11—18. set up the stone which 
had served him for a pillow, as a monument, 
and anointed it with oil. 

Jacob having made a covenant with Laban his fa¬ 
ther-in-law, on mount Gilead, Gen. xxxi. **,*5, 
47. they said, let us raise here a heap of stones; 
they did so: and afterward ate upon it in token 
of friendship. Laban called it the heap of wit¬ 
ness: and Jacob, the heap of testimony. Vide 
Fragment, No. 146. 

It is probable, that the altar made of turf, or of 
rough stones, at the foot of mount Siriai $ and 
the twelve stones, Exod. xx. 25; xxfv. 4, 5. set 
up at the same place, in order to offer sacrifices, 
at the ratification of the covenant which God 
made with Israel; were,to serve as memorials 
to posterity; as also the altar of rough stones, 
on mount Ebal, Deut. xxvii. 4, 5, 6, 7. 

Joshua erected two monuments of stone in memory 
of the miraculous passage of Jordan; one in the 
middle channel of that river, the other on the 
shore, at Gilgal. That, says he, when your chil¬ 
dren ask their fathers in time to come, saying. 
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What mean you by these stones 9 then ye shall 
answer them, that the waters of Jordan were cut 
off before the ark of the covenant of the Lord, 
when it passed over Jordan, whereof these stones 
shall be for a memorial unto the children of Is¬ 
rael forever, Josh. iv. 3, &c. 

After the conquest and distribution of the promised 
land; the tribes of Reuben and Gad, and the 
half tribe of Manasseh, having repassed the 
Jordan, raised a prodigious mass of earth and 
stones on the bank thereof, as a monument to 
posterity, that the Hebrews on both sides of this 
river were but one people, and of the same re¬ 
ligion. See the history. Josh. xxii. 10,11. 

Heaps of stones over graves: we see examples of 
this in Achan, Josh. vii. 26. In the king of Ai, 
Josh. viii. 29. In Absalom, 2 Sam. xviii. 17. 
They took Absalom, and cast him into a great pit 
in the wood, and laid a very great heap of stones 
upon him, &c. 

HEART. This word has a strong emphasis in all 
languages. The Hebrews regarded the heart as 
the source of wit, understanding, love, courage, 
grief, and pleasure. Hence are derived infinite 
many ways of speaking. To find his heart, to 
possess his heart, to incline his heart, to bind his 
heart toward the Lord. A good heart, an evil 
heart, a liberal heart, a heart which does a kind¬ 
ness freely, voluntarily, generously, &c. To 
harden one’s heart, to lift up one’s heart to God ; 
to beseech him to change our stony hearts into 
hearts of flesh. To love with all one’s heart: 
to have but one heart and one soul with another 
person. To turn the hearts of children to the 
fathers, and the hearts of fathers to the children, 
Luke i. 17. to cause them to be perfectly recon¬ 
ciled, and that they.should be of the same mind. 

To want heart, sometimes denotes to want under¬ 
standing and prudence. A silly dove without 
heart, Hosea vii. 11. a dove without wit and 
cunning [or without courage.] O fools and slow 
of heart, Luke xxiv. 25. men without reflection 
and umlerstanding. The heart of this people is 
stupified, destitute of understanding, Matth. xiii. 
15. their heart is loaded with fat. Thou shalt 
speak to all that are xoise hearted, Exod. xxxiii. 
8. whom I have filled with the spirit of wisdom. 
The false prophets speak from their heart [g. 
without their heart: knowing their falsehood ?] 
Ezek. xiii. 2. who give out their own imagina¬ 
tions for true prophecies. To lay any thing to 
heart, or set one’s heart on any thing; to remem¬ 
ber it, to apply oqc’s self to it, to have it at heart. 
The I'ighteous perishetli, and no one layeth it to 
heart, Jer. xii. 11. no one concerns himself about 
it. To return to one’s heart; to recollect one’s 
self. 

Tender of heart,i. e. timorous. The heart is dilated 
vox. i. 62 


by joy, is contracted by sadness, is broken by 
sorrow, grows fat and hardened in prosperity. 
The heart sometimes resists truth; God opens 
it, prepares it, turns it as he pleases. To steal 
one’s heart, Gen. xxxi. 20. to do any thing with¬ 
out one’s knowledge. The heart melts under dis¬ 
couragement : the heart forsakes one, under ter¬ 
ror ; the heart is desolate, in amazement; the 
heart is fluctuating, in doubt. To possess one’s 
heart, to be master of its motions. To speak to 
any one’s heart, to comfort him, to say pleasing 
and penetratingly affecting things to him. 

The heart expresses likewise the middle of any 
thing: Tyre is in the heart, in the midst of 
the sea, Ezek. xxxii. 4. Vide Fragment, No. 
210. We will not fear, though the mountains 
be carried into thcjieart of the sea, Psal. xlvi. 2. 
As Jonah was three days and three nights in the 
whale’s belly ; so shall the Son of Man be three 
days and three nights in the heart of the earth, 
Matth. xii. 40. And Moses, speaking to the Is¬ 
raelites, says, And the mountain burnt with fire 
unto the heart of heaven ; it rose as high as the 
clouds. 

We should rend our hearts, and not our garments, 
in mourning, Joel ii. 13. To obtain righteous¬ 
ness, we must believe with the heart, Rom. x. 
10. God promises to give his people, an under¬ 
standing heart, and an heart fearing God. 

HEAVEN. Heaven and earth, Gen. i. 1. are 
used to denote all visible things. 

I. Heaven is often taken for the air; birds of 
heaven, i. e. which fly in the air: waters of 
heaven, cataracts of heaven, i. e. rains from the 
atmosphere. God caused fire and brimstone to 
rain from heaven on Sodom ; i. e. to fall from 
the air. Gen. xix. 24. The dew of heaven, the 
mannajrom heaven ; the clouds of heaven, the 
winds of heaven ; in all these, and similar phras¬ 
es, heaven is put for the air. 

II. The Celestial Heaven. The stars are 
placed in heaven; i. e. in the firmament. The 
Hebrews conceived of the heaven wherein the 
stars appear, as a solid and extended vault. God 
placed the sun and moon in the firmament of 
heaven, Gen. i. 14,15,16,17. The stars are tlie 
host of heaven. God, like a powerful monarch, 
calleth the stars by their names, and giveth them 
his orders. The God of the Hebrews is named, 
pot only by the Jews, but also by heathen and 
foreigners, the God of heaven; because the Jews 
adored nothing visible, but said their God was in 
heaven; there was his throne, and there the seat 
of his sovereign dominion. 

III. The Heaven of Heavens is the highest 
heaven, as the song of songs is the most excellent 
song; the God of gods, or the Lord of lords, 
is the greatest of Gods, or the Supreme of lords. 
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St. Paul mentions the third heaven, 2 Cop. xii. 2 . 
which lias always been considered as the place 
of God’s residence, the dwelling of angels and 
blessed spirits. 

For the Kingdom of heaven, vide Kingdom. 

HEAVINESS. Heavy . Heaviness of heart and 
ears ; for hardness of heart, indocility. See 
Heart and Ears. 

The heaviness of God’s hand, or his hand lying 
heavy upon any one ; denotes his wrath, his 
chastisements, his corrections. A heavy yoke, 
or a heavy weight, signifies slavery, servitude 
under cruel and merciless masters. 

Populus gravis, a great people, a numerous as¬ 
sembly. Musca gravissima, a very troublesome 
multitude of flies. Populus isle gravis est mihi, 
this people is insupportable to me. Gravis nox, 
an uneasy night. Infimulus gravis, a dangerous 
disease. Gravis somnus, deep sleep. JUultitudo 
gravis, a great multitude. Mundata gravia, 
commands hard to obey. Allegant onera gravia, 
they put heavy loads upon other people’s shoul¬ 
ders. Mattli. xxiii. 4, &c. 

HEBER, one that passes, or a passage; other¬ 
wise, anger, wrath. Gen. x. 24. 

HEBER, or Ebcr, son of Salali, was born a.m. 
1723; ante a.d. 2281. Several have been of 
opinion, that from Heber, Abraham and his de¬ 
scendants were called Hebrews. But it is much 
more probable, that this name was given to 
Abraham and bis family, because they came from 
beyond the Euphrates into Canaan, lleber in 
Hebrew, signifying beyond, or passage, i. e. of 
the river Euphrates. Why should Abraham, 
who was the sixth in generation from Heber, 
take bis name from this patriarch, rather than 
from any other of his ancestors ? Why not rather 
from Shem, for example, who is styled by Moses, 
the father of all the children of Heber, or of the 
other side of the Euphrates ? Heber is not in 
any circumstance extolled in scripture. Abra¬ 
ham is first called an Hebrew about ten years 
after bis arrival in the land of Canaan, on occa¬ 
sion of the war with Chedorlaomer. The xxx 
and Aquila translate Heberi, Perates, or Peraites, 
which signifies a passenger, one who came from 
beyond the river, Gen. xiv. IS. najm Oman, 
XXX, v A@(>* l u TM irtpdrti, Aquil. r£ irt f oilry. Vide 
Walton’s Prolegomena. 

The aneients and moderns are divided on the ques¬ 
tion, whether the Hebrew tongue derives its 
name from Heber, and whether, on the confusion 
of languages at Babe), it continued only in the 
family of Heber ? As the confusion of languages 
was looked on as a punishment for the temerity 
of those who undertook to build this tower, there 
seems reason to presume that Heller’s posterity. 


which seemed to be designed by God for the 
stock of the holy family, and the true religion, 
had no share in this undertaking, nor conse¬ 
quently in its punishment. 

Two things are said in reply to this : 1. There is 
no proof that Heber’s family was not concerned 
in building the tower of Babel. 2. The Hebrew 
tongue was the language of other people, who 
had no relation to Hebcr’s family ; for example, 
the Phoenicians or Canaanites, the Syrians and 
Philistines, in Abraham’s time, spoke Hebrew, 
or a language little different from it. 

Why then was it called the Hebrew tongue ? was 
it because it was spoken beyond the Euphrates ? 
as we have observed, that Abraham was called an 
Hebrew,because he came from beyond that river? 

I answer, 1. There is a great probability, that this 
language was spoken in Chaldea and Mesopo¬ 
tamia in Abraham’s time, since when this patri¬ 
arch came among the Canaanites, he was at no 
loss to make himself understood, or to under¬ 
stand the language of the country. And when 
Jacob went from the land of Canaan into Meso¬ 
potamia, lie spoke, he understood, and was him¬ 
self understood, without an interpreter. His two 
wives, Rachael and Leah, gave their children 
Hebrew names. The names of the persons and 
places in these provinces, as well as those in 
Palestine, are Hebrew. It is not therefore im¬ 
probable, that the Hebrew language was so call¬ 
ed, because it was spoken beyond the Euphrates. 

But it was spoken likewise on this side of that river, 
and with more purity, and for a longer time than 
in Chaldea and Mesopotamia, as is proved by the 
monument erected on mount Gilead by Jacob and 
Laban, each of whom gave it a different name 
according to the language of each: whieh shews 
that even then the Syriac differed from the He¬ 
brew or Phoenician ; whereas, till the empire of 
the Greeks, the Hebrew, Cananean, and Phoe¬ 
nician, and the language of the Philistines and 
Samaritans, were all in their purity in Palestine. 
There seems therefore to be reason for our as¬ 
serting, that the Hebrew tongue is called so rath¬ 
er from the Hebrews, the descendants of Abra¬ 
ham, than from the people on the other side of 
the Euphrates, who for the most part were not 
descended from Heber. Besides, we are not to 
imagine, that the language which we call He¬ 
brew, was known commonly by this name among 
the heathens. By them it was called the Phoeni¬ 
cian, Syriac, or Judaic language. Among us it is 
celebrated as the Hebrew, or holy language, be¬ 
cause it is the idiom, wherein the divine oracles 
of the Old Testament are written. [N.B. It should 
seem that if Abraham was called a Hebrew, be¬ 
cause he came from beyond the Euphrates, then 
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the Hebrew language should be so called for that 
reason: but if the Hebrew language was named 
from a paternal stock, then the descendants 
from that stock might also derive their appella¬ 
tion from the same source. Why not apply the 
same train of reasoning to both subjects ?] 

The letters which at this day pass for the true and 
ancient Hebrew letters, are rather the Chaldean. 
The real Hebrew or Phoenician characters are 
preserved only on medals, and in the Pentateuch 
of the Samaritans. See Samaritans. 

HEBER, nan, companion , associate, friend, ally, 
enchanter: otherwise, wound, scar, swelling; 
from mun chaburah. 

HEBER, the Eenite, of Jethro’s family, husband 
to Jael, who killed Sisera. See the history, 
Judg. iv. 17, &c. Heber’s tents and flocks were 
very near the city of Hazor. 

HEBREW, '•ay, ififixlos, a person, or people. See 
Heber. 

HE BREWS, Epistle to the, see Paul, a.d. 63. 

I. Hebrew Kings. See Kings. 

II. Hebrew High-Priests. See Priests. 

HEBRON, {nan, £s/3f>wv, society, friendship, en¬ 
chantment. 

I. HEBRON, or Chebron, one of the most ancient 
cf cities: built seven years before Tanis, the 
capital of Lower Egypt, Numb. xiii. 22. As the 
Egyptians gloried much in the antiquity of their 
cities, and their country was indeed among the 
first peopled after the dispersion from Babel, it 
may be concluded, that Hebron was extremely 
ancient. Some think, it was founded by Arba, 
an ancient giant of Palestine, and therefore was 
called Kirjath-arba, Arba’s city, Josh. xiv. 15. 
which name was afterward changed into Hebron. 
Arba was father of Anak, from whom the Ana- 
kim took their name ; who were still dwelling 
at Hebron, when Joshua conquered Canaan. 
Josh. xv. 13- Vide Arba. 

We cannot tell when it was first called Hebrou : 
some think, not till it had been conquered by Ca¬ 
leb, and that he called it Hebron from one of his 
sons of the same name. But my opinion is, that 
the name of Hebron is more ancient ; and that 
Caleb gave to his son the name of this ancient 
and celebrated place, [where, perhaps, he was 
born: or, born about the time the city came in¬ 
to Caleb’s possession.] 

Hebron was situated on an eminence, twenty miles 
southward of Jerusalem, and twenty miles north 
from Beerslieba. Abraham, Sarah, and Isaac, 
were buried near Hebron, in the cave of Mach- 
pelah, Gen. xxiii. 7, 8, 9. Near this place was 
the oak or turpentine-tree, under which Abra¬ 
ham received three angels, Gen. xviii. 1. Euse- 
62 * 
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bius, Sozomen, and several other ancients, speak 
of the veneration not only of Christians, but of 
heathens, for this turpentine-tree. It was re¬ 
ported to have been there ever since the begin¬ 
ning of the world; as if the matter were not suf¬ 
ficiently exaggerated, by saying, it had been there 
ever since the time of Abraham—above 2300 
years. Others said, it was the staff of one of the 
angels, which had taken root in this place. Here 
was a fair, much resorted to by all the country, 
and this turpentine-tree was thought to be in¬ 
corruptible ; because it seemed sometimes to be 
all in a flame, from a fire which was made about 
it, but did not consume it. [({, the fire of Semi- 
ramis. Fragment, No. 271?] 

Hebron was allotted to Judah. The Lord assign¬ 
ed it to Caleb for his inheritance, Josh. xiv. 13. 
Joshua first took Hebron, and killed its king, 
named Hoham, Josh. x. 3,23,37. But afterward 
Caleb reconquered it, assisted by the troops of 
his tribe, and the valour of Othniel. It was ap¬ 
pointed for a dwelling of the priests, and a city 
of refuge. David, after the death of Saul, set¬ 
tled the seat of his kingdom here. At Hebron 
Absalom began his rebellion. During the cap¬ 
tivity of Babylon, the Edomites having invaded 
the south of Judah, took Hebron ; wherefore in 
Josephus it is sometimes made a part of Edom. 
Here Zachary and Elizabeth are believed to 
have dwelt, and St. John the Baptist to have 
been born. Hebron is still in being: but much 
fallen from its ancient lustre. 

II. Hebron, son of Kohath, chief of a family. Ex- 
oil. vi. 18. 

HEBRONA, nnay, which passes, or is in anger. 
See Heber. 

HEBRONAH, or Ebronah, an encampment of the 
Iraelites, in the wilderness, between Jotbathah 
and Elath. Numb, xxxiii. 34, 35. 

HEDGEHOG. Hcnricius, Ilerinaceus, Ericius, 
Gr. Chserogryllus. The hedgehog is a little 
quadruped, covered with sharp prickles. When 
alarmed, whether by man, or dog, it rolls itself 
up, and thereby forms itself into a ball stuck 
round with sharp points j so that no one can 
touch it, without hurting himself. It lives in 
holes of the earth, and feeds on wild fruits. In 
Lev. xi. 5. the hedgehog is declared unclean, be¬ 
cause it does not divide the hoof. The Hebrew 
Schaphan, which the ixx, and Vulgate render 
Cluerogryllus, signifies, according to some, q co- 
ney ; others say, a hare; Bochart says, a certain 
layge rat, common in Arabia, and edible, called 
Aliarbuho. [A1 Jerboa. Fide Schaphan.] 

Schaphan occurs in Psalm civ. 18. where the 
ixx translate it Lagoos, which may signify an 
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bare, a coney, or an hedgehog. Some old Latin 
Psalters read, Petra refugium leporibus, others 
Herinaciis; as our present copies. St. Jerom 
takes it for a sort of rat living in Palestine, about 
the size of an hedgehog, in shape almost like a 
bear, which lives in holes and hollows of the 
rocks. [The Asiikoko of Mr. Bruce.] 

IIEGAI, or Hegse, sun, meditation, word, taking 
away, separation, groaning; from run cliagah. 
This name is Persian, and therefore its true 
etymology is not in the Hebrew tongue. 

IIEGAI, Esther’s eunuch. Esth. ii. 8. 

I. HEIFER, Red Heifer, Sacrifice of. The or¬ 
der respecting this service is given, Numb, 
xix. 2, &c. 

Spencer believes this ceremony to have been insti¬ 
tuted in opposition to Egyptian superstition. 
The Egyptians never sacrificed heifers; and the 
Hebrews generally sacrificed male creatures 
only. The Egyptians abhorred red hair, and all 
red animals : the Hebrews made no distinction 
in the colour of victims except on this occasion. 
St. Jerom, Epist. 27. and others, thought the red 
heifer was sacrificed yearly, and the ashes of it 
distributed among the towns and cities of Israel. 
But some of the Rabbins maintain, that only one 
was burnt from Moses to Esdras; and from Es- 
dras to the destruction of the temple by the Ro¬ 
mans only six, or at most nine. St. Jerom in¬ 
forms us, that this ceremony was always per¬ 
formed on the Mount of Olives, directly over 
against the temple, after the ark was fixed at 
Jerusalem; the Jews say, that after the building 
of the temple, the high-priest always sacrificed 
this victim. Vide Fragment, No. 132. 

Some authors suppose the sacrifice of the red heifer 
was one of those offered in the name of all the 
people. It was required to be without blemish 
or defect; the blood of it was sprinkled seven 
times toward the entrance of the tabernacle; the 
whole body of it was burnt entirely: the ashes 
which remained were used in purifying from 
pollutions contracted by touching any dead body, 
and to prevent their defiling the sanctuary and 
holy thlrigs. Numb. xix. 2. 

The red heifer, says Abrabanel, was a sacrifice for 
the sins of the whole people of Israel. It may be 
called, I think, a sacrifice for sin, but not, in my 
opinion, an oblation, because that name is proper 
only to what was offered solemnly to God on the 
altar of burnt-offerings. The same judgment 
should be made of that other heifer, whose head 
was cut off, for the expiation of murder by per¬ 
sons unknown. This sacrifice cannot be called 
an oblation, because not made on the altar of 
burnt-offerings; nevertheless, it was a real sacri¬ 


fice for sin, since lrj it an atonement was made 
for a crime. 

The red heifer sacrificed without the camp was a 
figure of Jesus Cbrist, whose blood cleanses our 
consciences from all sins. Heb. ix. 13. 

U. Heifers. As the words ox and bull, in their 
figurative sense, signify rich and powerful per¬ 
sons, the great who live in affluence, who forget 
God, and contemn the poor; so by heifers arc 
meant women who are rich, delicate, and volup¬ 
tuous, who make pleasure their god. So, Amos 
iv. 1 . Hear this, ye kine of Bashan, that are in 
the mountains of Samaria, which oppress the 
poor, and which crush the needy; which say to 
their masters, Bring and let us drink. And, 
Hosea iv. 16. For Israel slideth back, as a back¬ 
sliding heifer. 

The prophets frequently call the golden calves of 
Jeroboam by the name of calves, or heifers. So, 
Hosea x. 5. The inhabitants of Samaria shall 
fear because of the calves of Bethaven. The 

xxx, and after them Josephus and the Greek 
fathers call them golden heifers. The Hebrew 
Hegel signifies properly a calf ; but the Hebrews 
withoutHqueation designed in this to imitate the 
Egyptians, who worshipped Apis, Vide Caxf, 
Goxden. 

The prophets, Isaiah xv. 5. and Jeremiah xlviii. 
3, 4, give the cities of Zoar and Horonaim tha 
epithets of “ calves” or “ heifers of three years 
oldwhich in the opinion of some, denotes their 
vivacity and indocility, q. d. they are cities not 
to be governed, not to be brought under the 
yoke. Others infer, that the strength and vig¬ 
our of Zoar and Horonaim are meant: q. d. 
these cities know their own strength, and will 
not be subdued. In our opinion, the Hebrew 
words Agola and Shalisha, « an heifer of three 
years old,” denote two cities; one called Betha- 
gla, the other Baal-Shalisha. The first was on 
the Dead Sea, Josh. xv. 6; xviii. 19,21. the oth¬ 
er is mentioned, 1 Sam. ix. 4. and 2 Kings, iv. 
42. Vide Zoar. 

In the prophetic style, the Gentile nations arc some¬ 
times compared to heifers. Egypt is like a very 
fair heifer; but destruction cometh, it cometh out 
of the north, Jer. xlvi. 20. He means the Chal¬ 
deans, who were to subdue Egypt. Hosea says, 
x. 11. Ephraim is an heifer that is taught, and 
loveth to tread out the com, to live in plenty: 
but I will tame her, and force her to submit to 
be yoked. 

Samson, Judg. xiv. 18. accuses the young men, 
his bridemen, with abusing the easiness of his 
wife, to get his secret out of her. If ye had not 
ploughed with my heifer, ye had not found out 
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my riddle. Moses ordains, Deut. xxi. 3. that if 
a murdered body be found, within the liberties 
of any city, and the murderer be not known, the 
elders and judges shall sacrifice a heifer in that 
place. Vide Murder. 

HELAM, oVn, or oirin, their army, or 

their trouble, their strength; from Vn hail, or 
chaff, an army, trouble, strength, and the pro¬ 
noun n am, theirs; otherwise, expectation; from 
Ynn cholel: otherwise, dream; from oVn cha- 
1 am, to do%e, to dream. 

HELAM, a place celebrated for a defeat of the 
Syrians by David, wherein he took their horses 
and their chariots, 2 Sam. x. 17. but, 1 Chron. 
xix. 17. instead of Helam, (of which oity we 
have no knowledge) reads Dn’bx Mehem, i. e. 
David fell upon them; which is probably the 
best reading. 

HELBAH, nabn, milk, or fatness ; from abn cha- 
lab: otherwise, he has dwelt in her; from bin 
chnl, to abide, and the preposition a both, in, 
and the pronoun n ah, her. 

HELBAH, or Chelba, a city of Asher, Judg. i. 
31. might it not be Hellion in Syria, which could 
not be far from Damascus ? Helbon is celebrat¬ 
ed for its good vines. 

HELCATH, npbn, portion, inheritance, di¬ 
vision ; from pbn chalak .- otherwise, softening, 
or flattery ; from the same. 

HELDAI, nbn, or mbn, the world, &e. 

I. HELDAI. Zaohariah received orders from 
God, to demand of Heldai, and others, gold to 
make crowns for Joshua, son of Josedeek. Zacli* 
vi. 10,11. 

II. Heldai, one of the twelve captains appointed 
by David to do duty at the palace, with the 
24,000 men which they commanded. Heldai 
waited in the twelfth month. 

HELEAH, nxbn, lAot*, infirmity; from nbn cha- 
lah: otherwise, scum, rust; from xbn chala. 

HELEB, son of Baanah, a gallant officer in Da¬ 
vid’s army. 2 Sam. xxiii. 29. 

HELEK, pbn, portion, lightness, slippery. 

HELlplK, son of Gilead, of the tribe of Manasseh, 
chief of a family. Numb. xxxi. 30. 

HELEM, obn, he that dreanns, or cures: other¬ 
wise, their expectation, or their trouble; from 
bbin cholel, or b’n chff, and the pronoun d am, 
theirs. 

HELEM, nbn, bruising. 1 Chron. vii. 35. 

HELENA, sister and wife of Monobazus king of 
the Adiabenians, she embraced the religion of 
the Jew’s, with Izates her son, the successor 
of Monobazus, Joseph. Antiq. lib. xx. cap. 2. 
Coming to Jerusalem, she directed a palace to 
be built there, in the lower part of the city, 
where she dwelt till the death of Izates, de Bel¬ 


lo, lib. vi. cap. 16. In a severe ffimine, which 
wasted Judea, she employed great sums of 
money in relieving the poor. Paulus Orosius 
will have it, that she embraced Christianity. 

This famine was in A.D. 44; the same with that 
foretold by the prophet Agabus, wherein the 
Christians of Antioch signalized their charity 
toward those of Jerusalem. Acts xi. 28, 29, 30. 

HELEPH, *|bn, peOdQ, passage, change; or to 
trace, to cleave, to pierce, to cut. 

HELEPH, a city of Naphtali. Josh. xix. S3. 
called Meheleph in Heb. xxx, and Eusebius. 

HELEZ, ybn, armed, or spoiled and discomfited. 

HELEZ, a valiant man of David’s army, 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 26. called Helez the Paltite, but 1 Chron. 
xi. 27. Helez the Pelonite. 

HELI, vide Eli. 

HELIODORUS, 'HA»o'J«§o?, gift of the sun; a 
Greek word, compounded of yAioc, the sun, and 
daipov, a gift. 

HELIODORUS, prime minister to Seleucus Plii- 
lopator king of Syria, sent by his master to Je¬ 
rusalem, to carry off the treasures from the 
temple, 2 Mace. iii. 7, 8, &c. When he came 
to Jerusalem, and declared the occasion of his 
journey, the high-priest represented to him, 
that the money belonged to Hircanus, son of Jo¬ 
seph, and grandson of Tobias, governor of the 
country beyond Jordan for Seleucus, and who 
levied the tribute-money, which was paid there 
for the king’s use; that the rest was money 
deposited in trust for private persons, which 
could not be touched without injustice. Vide 
Joseph. Antiq. lib. xii. cap. 4. Heliodorus in¬ 
sisted on obeying the king’s orders, and appoint¬ 
ed a day to inspect the temple, and take away 
the wealth. 

When he entered the temple, the consternation 
was very great over the whole city, and partic¬ 
ularly among the priests. But, says the history, 
a terrible person appeared on horseback; and 
his horse fell impetuously on Heliodorus, while 
two resplendent young men, richly clad, stood 
on each side of Heliodorus, and beat him. Hc- 
liodorus was throw n down, and became insensi¬ 
ble, and was carried in this condition out of the 
temple: afterward, the high-priest Onias was 
entreated to offer sacrifice, and to use lus pray¬ 
ers, for the restoration of his life and health: 
which he effected. 

Heliodorus having offered sacrifice, made great 
promises, and returned to king Seleucus at Anti¬ 
och, to whom he related what had befallen him; 
the king asking him, whom he thought proper to 
be sent to Jerusalem, he answered, “ If you have 
any enemy, or one whom you would get rid of, 
send him thither; for there is certainly some 
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divine power in this temple.” Josephus ben 
Gorion, says, lleliodorus turned Jew. 

HELIOPOLIS, Heb. ‘HA»oVoAiv, compounded 
of two Greek words r,Kios, the sun, and woAif, a 
city. The Hebrew On, or Aun, signifies force, 
riches, iniquity. 

1. HELIOPOLIS, mentioned Genesis xli. 45. and 
Ezekiel xxx. 17. called On. This city was situ¬ 
ated on the Nile, half a day’s journey from Bab¬ 
ylon in Egypt. Strabo, lib. xvi. speaks of an¬ 
cient temples and obelisks, shewn there in his 
time, and great houses belonging to the priests, 
though the city was then deserted. 

Besides this Heliopolis, in Hebrew On, there was 
in Egypt another Heliopolis situated between 
the town of Cairo, Copte, and the Red Sea. 
D’Herbelot assures us, Bibl. Orient, p. 274. 
that the Arabian writers call the city of Coos, 
Ain-al-Schams, i. e. fountain of the sun, or He¬ 
liopolis, city of the sun. He believes it to be the 
ancient Thebes in Upper Egypt: he says, the 
Arabian geographers place it in long. 61° so' lat. 
23° 30'. Dapper places Heliopolis 7,000 paces 
east of Cairo, and near the village of Matarea, 
very far from the famous Thebes. The name of 
Heliopolis is said to have been given it by reason 
of a temple dedicated to the sun, wherein was a 
looking glass so disposed, that it reflected the 
rays of that luminary all day long, and enlight¬ 
ened the whole temple with great splendour. 

Onias, son of Onias III. having retired into Egypt, 
and won the good graces of Ptolemy Pliilometor, 
and his wife Cleopatra, obtained (lermission to 
build a temple at Heliopolis, like that of Jeru¬ 
salem, for the use of the Jews settled in Egypt. 
a.m. 3842; ante a.d. 162. This temple was 
standing in Vespasian’s time, who commanded 
Lupus, governor of Egypt, to shut it up. Jose¬ 
phus, de Bello, lib. vii. cap. 37. Paulinus, who 
succeeded Lupus, ordered all its ornaments and 
riches, to he taken out, and the doors to be shut, 
and prohibited religious offices from being per¬ 
formed there, a.m. 3854; ante a.d. 150. See 
Onion. 

n. Heliopolis, a city in Ccele-Syria, between 
Libanus and Antilibanus, Laodieia and Abila, 
otherwise Baalbeck, or Malabeck. Here was a 
famous temple dedicated to the sun, or God Ba- 
lanius, magnificent remains whereof arc still vis¬ 
ible. Vide the superb ruins of Balbec, by Mr. 
sWood. In my opinion, this is the city meant by 
the prophet Amos, i. 5. I -will cut off the in¬ 
habitants of the idoVs camp, Heb. of Bikathaven, 
or the valley of iniquity: he calls Bikathaven 
that city which the heathen call Bikatb-Baal, 
and which at present is named Baalbeck, the 


valley of Baal. Fide Fragment, D. No. 804, 
« Valley of Baea.” 

HELKATH, npbn, portion, division, partition, or 
that which is softened, made sweet ,* from p^n 
chalak, to soften, to slip. 

HELKATH, or Chelchath, a city of Asher, given 
to the Levites of Gershom’s family. Josh, xxi.sl. 

Helkath-hazzcrim, the field of strong men, or 
of rocks. 

HELL, Inf emus ; Heb. *mw, Scheol. This word 
signifies often the grave, a depth under the earth, 
where the bodies of the dead rest: Sepulchrum. 
Jaeob says, “ he shall go down into the grave, or 
into hell,” Gen. xxxvii. 35. Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram, were swallowed up by the earth, and de¬ 
scended quick into hell; i. e. they were buried 
alive. Numb. xvi. 30, S3. Thou wilt not leave my 
soul in hell, says the Psalmist, xvi. 10. thou wilt 
not suffer my body to putrify in the grave. 

II. Hell is often put for a place; the residence of 
the souls of men after separation from the body. 
Isaiah, xiv. 9. speaking to the king of Babylon, 
says. Hell from beneath is moved for thee, to meet 
thee at thy coming; it stirreth up the dead for 
thee, even all the chifs of the earth. Ezekiel 
xxxi. 15. speaks much the same to the king of 
Egypt: In the day when the king of Assyria went 
down to hell, 1 caused a mourning, I covered the 
deep for him .... They who were before in the 
nether parts of the earth were comforted at hi£ 
arrival. In these subterraneous places, the giants 
groan under the waters, according to Job’s ex¬ 
pression, xxvi. 5. ..Here the rich man was buri¬ 
ed, Luke xvi. 2. The rebellious angels were 
cast down into Hell, and delivered into chains of 
darkness, 2 Pet. ii. 4. 

The learned are divided as to the origin, and au¬ 
thors of those descriptions of Hell, Tartarus, the 
Elysian Fields, &e. which we read in the Greek 
and Latin fathers, concerning the state of souls 
separated from the body. Some pretend, that 
the ancient Jews acknowledged only temporal 
rewards and punishments for virtue and vice. 
The law seems to promise no other. It threat, 
ens untimely and ignominious death: eutting off 
or extermination, excommunication, extinction 
of families, barrenness in the land, captivity and 
slavery, a heaven of brass, and an earth of iron, 
&c. hut not hell and eternal death. It promises 
long life, a numerous family, plentiful harvests, 
fruitful flocks, profound peace; victory, riches, 
plenty, honours, but not eternal life, glory, par¬ 
adise, Si c. 

Some of the learned are of opinion, that after the 
Jews became conversant with the Greeks, they 
inquired into the representations of Homer and 
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other poets of Hell, Tartarus, and the Elysian 
Fields ; and that their doctors were divided in 
their sentiments, some adopting the Green no¬ 
tions, others adhering to the ancient opinions ot 
their nation. And this division produced, they 
say, those sects which afterward appeared among 
the Jews: the Pharisees and Essenians favour¬ 
ed the opinions of the Greeks, the Sadducees 
maintained their ancient Jewish traditions.. 

Others think, the Jews received these opinions 
rather from the Persians and Egyptians, than 
from the Greeks ; because they obtained among 
them also, and there is a general prepossession, 
that the religion of the Greeks was derived from 
Egypt. These authors agree in their judgment 
of the Jews borrowing from other people, their 
representations of hell and paradise; which the 
Christians received from them. 

But on examination of the Hebrew writings, we 
shall find them coinciding with the ancient 
Greeks, Homer, Hesiod, and others their most 
ancient poets. Job, the Psalmist, Solomon, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, very clearly men¬ 
tion hell as a place where the wicked are detain¬ 
ed. Moses himself supposes a fire which is kin¬ 
dled in God’s anger, and shall bum unto the Imo- 
est hell, and shall consume the earth with her in¬ 
crease, and set on fire the foundation of the 
mountains, Deut. xxxii. 22 ; and xxx. 15. J 
have set before thee this day life and good, and 
death and evil. It is evident, that good men are 
not always rewarded in this life, neither are the 
wicked adequately punished. Moses therefore 
intended to point out another life, and another 
death, other goods, and other evils. And if the 
Hebrews expected nothing after death, why 
should Balaam desire that his end might resem¬ 
ble theirs ? Let me die the death of the righteous, 
and let my last end be like his. Numb, xxiii. 10. 

It is agreed, that Job lived pretty near the time of 
Moses: and though there may be difficulty in 
ascertaining the author of the poem, some attrib¬ 
uting it to Job himself, others to Moses, others 
to Solomon, and others to Isaiah ,* yet w’e have 
reason to believe, that the writer expressed the 
sentiments of Job; such as they were at that 
time received in his eountry; and among the 
Edomites, or Arabians. Now he distinctly de¬ 
scribes hell: saying, that those wicked wretches 
of old, who .corrupted the ways of nature by their 
sins, and whose abominations occasioned the gen¬ 
eral deluge, that these giants groan under the 
waters, and they who dwell with them: the place 
of their punishment. Hell, is naked before God, 
and destruction hath no covering, Job xxvi. 5. 
Drought and heat consume the snow waters ; so 
doth the grave , or hell, those which have sinned, 


Job xxiv. 19, 20. This is previous to the heathen 
poets, who relate that to punish their rebellion 
against Jupiter, the giants were plunged under 
the waters, and imprisoned under mountains. 

Hie genus antiquum terra Titania pubes 

Fulmine deject! fundo volvuntur in imo. 

Virg. JEneid. VI. 

The reader may consult Homer, Iliad viii. and 
Hesiod, 

’Ev9w 9"So) T(TI)JV6f V7FQ £a<p<0 tj'epOSVTi 

Awfwr* vMtrxsnv bit caKtclvoio Stpk&'KiK. 

Hesiod. Tbeooos. 

Confer JEneid. iii. de Encelado, and JEneid. ix- 
de Typhseo, &c. 

Solomon, who is more ancient than the Greek au¬ 
thors, speaks of hell almost in the same manner 
as Job. Libertine women, he says, allure fool3 
to pleasures, but they perceive not that this is 
the way to hell, where the giants have their 
abode, Prov. ix. 18. [in our English translation, 
“ he knoweth not that the dead are there,” which 
diversity of interpretation proceeds from the dif¬ 
ferent signification of the same word, D'tmn, which 
may be rendered either giants, or the dead. The 
corresponding word in the Septuagint is r^vtie: 
in Theodotion’s version Tiyctvm] and that they 
who eat at the tabic of a debauched woman, go 
into the depths of hell. He says, Prov. ii. 18. 
That the house of an harlot inclineth unto death r 
and that her paths lead to hell, or to the giants 
.... and that none who go unto her return 
again, Prov. v. 5. that lusr feel go down to death, 
and her steps take hold on hell, Prov. vii. 27. 
And, Her house is the way to hell, going down to 
the chambers of death, Prov. xv. 11. And again. 
Hell and destruction are before the Lord, how 
much more then the hearts ofthe children of men? 
Here hell, and the abode of the giants, are rep¬ 
resented as a place where profligates, and adul¬ 
terers are punished. This certainly was no im¬ 
itation from Homer, or Hesiod, much less from 
Virgil, no more than that other passage, Prov. 
xxi. 16. The man that wandereth out of the way 
of understanding, shall remain in the congrega¬ 
tion of the giants: in Corfu gigantum. 

If we could ascertain that all the psalms were Da¬ 
vid’s, we might find excellent proofs in those di¬ 
vine hymns, against those who pretend, that the 
ancient Jews had no distinct idea of hell; but, 
supposing the author of the lxxxvii ,h psalm to 
have lived no earlier than the captivity of Baby¬ 
lon, it would still be very certain, that he did not 
borrow his notions of hell from any Greek 
writings. He addresses himself to God, Wilt 
thou shew wonders to the dead ? shall the dead, 
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arise and praise thee ? Heb. Shall the Bepliaim 
rise to publish thy praises f shall the old giants 
coinc forth out of hell to praise thee 1 He adds. 
Shall thy wonders be known in the dark ? and 
thy righteousness in the land of forgetfulness 
Here hell, destruction, and forgetfulness arc 
synonymous. The.very heathen placed the river 
Lethe, or of forgetfulness, in hell; and main¬ 
tained, that the dead drank of it, in order to lose 
their remembrance of life. 

Lethzi ad flutninis uadam 
Secoros latices. Sc longa oblivia potant. 

Virgil. JEneid. vi. 

The prophet Isaiah was nearly contemporary 
with Hesiod and Homer; Ezekiel lived 6omc time 
after them: but it maybe affirmed on very good 
grounds, that they had no knowledge either of 
their persons or writings: that they speak of 
hell, and the state of the dead, at least as clearly 
as those poets do, and in expressions almost sim¬ 
ilar. Isaiah, lxvi. 24. mentions the fire of the 
damned which never is extinguished, the worm 
which gnaws them and dies not, and the insup¬ 
portable stench which every way surrounds them; 
Heb. literally, they shall be an abhorring unto all 
Jlesh. The same prophet says, chap. xxvi. 14, 
*19. The dead shall not live, they are deceased, 
they shall not rise: tlierrfore hast thou visited and 
destroyed them, and made all their memory to 
perish. Here therefore they are represented to 
be in hell, and in a state of oblivion. But thy 
dead men (the Israelites) shall live, together with 
my dead body shall they arise: awake, and sing 
ye that dwell in dust; for thy dew is as the dew 
of herbs, and thou shalt destroy the land of the 
giants; rather, according to the Hebrew, thou 
shall cast down the land of the giants. Thou 
shalt overwhelm thine enemies the giants with 
the earth which shall fall upon them, and close 
the mouth of the great deep upon them. Com- 
pare Ezek. xxxi. 10; Jerem. Lament, iii. 5 ; 
Psalm. Ixiii. 16. with what the poets say of the 
gates of hell, and the difficulty of going out of it. 

The same Isaiah, xiv. 9, &c. speaking of the king 
of Babylon's fall, says to him, Hell from beneath 
is moved for thee: here we have a prosopopoeia, 
very like those which occur in the poets and 
profane authors, who describe hell and the Elys- 
ian fields. 

Ezekiel is still more express, xxxi. IS, 16. In the 
day when the Assyrian went down to the grave, 
I caused a mourning: I shut the entrance of the 
deep upon him, that he might not get out. They 
also went down into hell with him, unto them that 
be slain with the sword, and they that were his 


arm, that dwelt under his shadow in the midst 
of the heathen .... Thou shalt be brought 
down with the trees of Eden unto the nether 
parts of the earth, thou shall lie with them that 
be slain by the sivord. 

He afterward addresses his discourse to the king of 
Egypt, and tells him, he must descend into hell 
with others : with Jlshur and all her company, 
all of them slain, fallen by the sword} Elam, 
Mesnech, and Tubal, and all her multitude, whieh 
are gone down to hell with their weapons of war : 
and they have laid their swords under their heads, 
&c. Ezek. xxxii. 18,19. 

Here as well as in the poets, the dead retain in 
hell the marks of their profession, and the in¬ 
struments of their inclinations. The heroes of 
the prophet wear their swords in hell, and place 
them under their bolsters: in Virgil they have 
their horses, chariots, arms, and exercises in the 
Elysian fields, 

Qurc gratia curr&m 

Annorumque fuit Ttvis; qux cura nitentes 
Pasoere equos, eadem sequitur tellure repo&tos*. 

The Essenians, of whom Josephus, de Bello, lib. 
ii. cap. 12. & Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. 2. gives us 
so advantageous an idea, entertained almost the 
same opinions as the heathen, in relation to de¬ 
parted souls. They held the soul to be immor¬ 
tal, that as soon as it was released from the body, 
it soared with great joy toward heaven ; freed, 
as it were, from a long bondage, and loosed from 
the ties of earth : that the souls of good men 
went beyond the ocean to a place of delight and 
rest; but those of the wicked, to places exposed 
to all the injuries of air, where they suffer eter¬ 
nal torments. Josephus adds, that from these 
ideas, the Greek poets seem to him to have 
forged the delicious abodes of their heroes and 
de mi-gods, and the punishments and tortures of 
the wicked in hell, under the dominion of Pluto: 
i. e. their Elysium and Tartarus. 

The Jews place hell in the centre of the earth: 
they called it the deep, and destruction; they 
believe it to be situated under waters and mount¬ 
ains : they likewise term it often Gehennon or 
Gehenna, which signifies the valley of Hinnon, 
or of the sons of Hinnon, which was, as it were, 
the common sewer of Jerusalem, where children 
were sacrificed to Moloch. See Gbhensta. 
The heathen, in like manner, believed the plaee 
of torture to be in the deepest part of the earth, 

Tam Tartarua ipse 

Bis patet in preoepa tantum, tenditquc sob umbras, 

Quaatas ad Klhtreum cceli suspectus olympum. 

Virgil. JEkcid. ti. »er. 5T6. 
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fhe gates of hell, mentioned by our Saviour, Mattli. 
xvi. 18. signify the power of hell; for the eastern 
people call the palaces of their princes—gates. 
There are three, say the Jews, belonging to 
hell: the first is in the wilderness, and by that 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram descended into 
liell. The second is in the sea: for it is said that 
Jonah, who was thrown into the sea, cried to 
God out of the belly qf hell, Jonah ii. 3. The 
third is in Jerusalem; for Isaiah tells us, that 
the lire of the Lord is in Sion, and his furnace 
in Jerusalem, Isa. xxxi. 9. [1. Earth ; 2. water; 
S. fire.] These remarks are but trifling: it is 
certain, however, that Pythagoras and the poets 
speak of the gates of hell. 

Porta ad versa ingens, solidoque adamante colnmnae, 

Vis at nulla virum, non ipsi exscindere ferro 
Coelicobe valeant. 

Virgil. JEkeid. vi. 

The Hebrews acknowledged seven degrees of pains 
in hell, because they find this place ealled by 
seven different names in Scripture; and are per¬ 
suaded, that there is a great diversity in tlie 
pains suffered by the damned. Christians have 

• * likewise owned, several degrees of suffering: but 
no one ever thought of determining tlieir num¬ 
ber. It is very credible that it is infinite, as the 
degrees of men’s demerits are innumerable. 

Resides the torment of fire, which is that of sense, 
and acknowledged by Mussulmen as well as by 
Christians, divines acknowledge likewise the 
pecna damni, which is the most terrible, and 
without whieh the other would be inconsider¬ 
able : this is—-a hopeless separation from God, a 
privation of bis sight, and of the beatific vision: 
herein consists the utmost extremity of punish¬ 
ment. 

The eternity of hell torments is acknowledged 
throughout Scripture: the fire of the damned 
will never be extinguished, nor their worm die. 
But the Jews believe, that some among them, 
will not continue for ever in hell. They main¬ 
tain that every Jew, not infected with some here¬ 
sy, and who has not acted contrary to certain 
points mentioned by the Rabbins, is not above 
a year in purgatory; and that infidels only, or 
people eminently wicked, remain perpetually in 
hell. Every one knows Origen’s opinion, that 
the torments of the damned were not eternal. 
Manasseh Ben-Israel, de Resurrect, lib. ii. eap. 
1. names three sorts of persons who would be 
damned eternally. 1. Atheists, who deny the 
existence of God. 2. They who deny the divine 
authority of the law. 3. They who reject the 
resurrection of the dead. These people, though 
otherwise of moral lives, will be punished with 
voi. i. 68 
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endless tortures. Other Rabbins, such as Mai- 
monides, Abrabanel, &c. assert, that after a cer¬ 
tain time, the souls of wicked men will be anni¬ 
hilated. 

As the happiness of paradise is expressed in Scrip¬ 
ture under the idea of a feast or wedding, sur¬ 
rounded by abundant light, joy, and pleasure, so 
hell is represented in the New Testament as a 
place of dismal darkness, where is nothing but 
grief, sad ness, vexation, rage, despair, and gnash¬ 
ing of teeth; like that of a person excluded, or, 
during the obscurity of night, and the severity of 
nocturnal cold, driven from the place of enter¬ 
tainment, where he had pleased himself with the 
thoughts of being admitted. 

The Rabbins acknowledge three different sorts of 
torments in hell, cold, heat, and despair. Cold 
and fire are noticed, Job xxiv. 19. Jld nimium 
calorem transeat ab aquis nirium. Let him re¬ 
turn from the cold of snow-water to excessive 
heat. The 4 th of Esdras, places the souls of the 
damned between fire and water; fire on the right, 
and water on the left-hand, equally tormented 
by both. The Rabbins believe, that God took 
from hell the fire wherewith he burnt Sodom, 
and the water wherewith he overflowed the 
earth at the deluge. The heathen also im¬ 
agined a river of fire in hell, and another as cold 
as ice, which they called Phlegeton and Ache¬ 
ron ; they said too, that some of .the Titans were 
tormented with fire, and others with water, 

Aliis sub gurgite vasto 
Infestum eluitur scelus, aut exuritur igni. 

V 1RG11» jEneid. VI. 

The regret, remorse, and despair of the damned, 
are expressed by the Rabbins under the name of 
disorder in the soul: tbis is what Isaiah, lxvi. 
24. and after him the gospel, Mark ix. 43, 43. 
means by that worm which gnaws and does not 
die. Fide Fire of Hell. 

The Mussulmen, says D’Herbelot, Bibl. Orient. 
Article Gehennem, have borrowed the name 
Gehennem or Gehim, from the Jews and Christ¬ 
ians, to signify hell; Gehennem in Arabic sig¬ 
nifies a very deep ditch; and Gehim an uglyand 
deformed man; they say Ben-Gehennem, a son 
of hell, a reprobate. The angel who presides in 
hell, they call Thabeck. 

As the Jews acknowledge seven degrees of tor¬ 
ments in hell, so do the Mussulmen seven gates; 
Alcoran, chap, of the Stone, which is the opin¬ 
ion of several commentators, who suppose Mus¬ 
sulmen to be in the first degree of torment, ealled 
Gehennem. The second named I.adha, is for 
Christians. The third, Hothama, for Jews. The 
fourth, Sair, for the Sabians. The fifth, Sacar, 
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for the Magian9, or Guebres, worshippers of 
lire. The sixth, Gehim, for pagans and idola¬ 
ter*. The seventh, the deepest part of the 
Abyss, is named Haoviath, and is reserved for 
hypocrites, who disguise their religion, and con¬ 
ceal another in their heart, different from that 
which they profess. 

Others explain these seven gates of hell, as de¬ 
noting the seven capital sins: others as the 
seven principal members of the body, which are 
the seven principal instruments of impiety. So 
a Persian poet speaks, you have the seven gates 
of hell in your body; but the soul may make 
seven loeks for these gates, whose key is your 
free will, which may be used so effectually by 
you, as firmly to close these gates, that they 
may never more open for your destruction. 

HELLAS, 'EAA*?, Greece. 

HELLENISTS, *EAAijviVan» from eAAsv, a Greek. 

HELLENISTS, “ the Grecians,” Acts vi. 1, Ac. 
et al. Those were called Hellenistical Jews, who 
lived in cities and provinces where the Greek 
tongue was common ; and not being mueh ac¬ 
customed to Hebrew or Syriac, they generally 
used the Greek Version of the lxx, both in pub¬ 
lic, and private; which was disapproved by He¬ 
braizing Jews, who could not endure that the 
holy Scriptures should be read in any language 
besides their original Hebrew. 

[This was the only difference between the Hellen¬ 
istical and Hebraizing Jews, who reproached 
their brethren with reading scripture after the 
Egyptian manner, that is, from the left to the 
right; whereas the Rabbins say, that as the sun 
moves from east to west, so they should read 
from the right hand to the left. This difference 
however produced no schism or separation. Sal- 
masius indeed endeavours to prove, that they 
never read the Bible in Greek; and he gives 
this reason for his assertion, viz. because they 
never read it in Arabic, a language which the 
Jews were much more generally acquainted 
with than Greek. See Salmasius, Funns Linguae 
Hellenistic^: and for the contrary opinion, 
Morin. Exercitat. Biblic. Voss, de xxx. In¬ 
terpret.] 

The Hellenists were not known till the establish¬ 
ment of the Greek empire in the east. Some¬ 
times they are called simply, Hellenes, Greeks; 
and sometimes Hellenist:?, in the New Testa¬ 
ment ; for I do not find this last word in the 
Maccabees, or in the Old Testament, Acts vi. 1. 
ix. 29; xi. 20. Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, tom. 
v. cap. 19. 

HELON, 11*711, lihaifA, icindow: otherwise, prof¬ 
anation ; from Yin chalal: otherwise, tidiness 
or infirmity; from n*m c halah. 


HELON, father of Eliab, of the tribe of Zebuluii. 
Numb. i. 9. 

HEMAN, Don, their trouble, or their tumult; 
from non hamuli, trouble; and the pronoun o 
am, theirs. 

Heman, p n, much, or in great number: other¬ 
wise, tumult; from non hamah, trouble : or, ac¬ 
cording to the Syriac, faithful: otherwise./aith, 
trust, confidence, credit; from j'Dttn, amen. 

I. HEMAN, son of Lotan, and grandson of Esau. 
Gen. xxxvi. 22. 

II. Heman, the Ezrahite. In 1 Rings, iv. 31. wc 
find Ethan, Eman, Chalcol, and Darda, sons of 
Mahol, eminent musicians belonging to the tem¬ 
ple in Solomon’s time. In 1 Chron. ii. 6. we find 
Zimri, Ethan, Eman, Calcol, and Dara, sons of 
Zerah, and grandsons of Judah. I have some 
suspicions, that transcribers have confounded 
the descendants of Mahol, with those of Zerah, 
and by mistake have given Eman or Heman, son 
of Maliol, the sirname of Ezrahite, as if he 
were son of Zerah. 

HEMDAN, pan, called pon, JLmram, 

1 Chron. i. 41. a *i resit, instead of a *t daleth. 
Desire, or heat of judgment; from on cham or 
chum, heat: and from inn chemed, desire, l%ist, 
and p din, judgment. 

HEMDAN, son of Dishon, descendant of Sehir 
the Horite. Gen. xxxvi. 26. 

HEMONA, uisjt, xxpaQd, or Ka/$otyoifAu.o)ia,, Vul¬ 
gate, Emona. Popular, or of our people ; from 
op ham, a people, and the pronoun u nu, ours. 

HEMONA, or Villa Hemona, or Haamonai, a city 
of Benjamin. Josh, xviii. 24. 

HEN, pi, Vulgate, Hem, grace; from pi c hen: 
and pity; from pn chanan: otherwise, quiet, 
or rest ; front nm, chanah. 

HEN, son of Zephaniah, in whose name Zacha- 
riah said that a crown should be consecrated to 
the Lord. Zach. vi. 14. 

HENA, pn, motion, trouble. This idol is thought 
to be the Jlnais of the Persians : otherwise JV*a- 
ncea, Venus, the star of Venus, or Lucifer. Its 
root is not properly Hebrew. 

HEN AD AD, inn, grace, mercy of the 

7teU beloved ; from [n chen, or pn chanan, and 
from in dod, beloved. 

HEPHA, Kepha, Epha, or Caipha, otherwise, Sy- 
caminon, a maritime town at the foot of mount 
Carmel, north : Vide Caipha. 

HEPHER, idh, he that seeks, or treads under: 
otherwise, disgrace, and confusion; from tan 
chaphar. 

I. HEPHER, father of Zelophehad, head of a 
family. Numb. xxvi. 33 ; xxvii. 1. 

H. Hepheb. Joshua killed a Canaanitish prince, 
who was king of Hepher. Josh. xii. 17. This 
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town is perhaps the Ephrain, of 2 Chron. xifi. 
19. in Benjamin ; or the Ophrah, io the same 
tribe, the place of Gideon’s birth, five miles east 
from Bethel, according to St. Jerom. 

HEPIIETHACH, nnan, i<p<pM, Vulgate, Eph- 
phetha, an expression which signifies to open : 
otherwise, open thou, in the imperative. See 
Mark vii. 34. 

HEPHZIBAH, rtrssn, my will in her; 

from psn chaphata, to will, and the preposition 
a beth, in, and the pronoun n ah, her. See Isai. 
xlii. 4. 

HEPHZIBAH, mother of Manasseh, king of Ju¬ 
dah. 2 Kings, xxi. 1. 

HEPTATEUCH. This word signifies literally, 
the seven works ; meaning the seven first books 
of the Old Testament, i. e. Genesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, and 

. Judges. 

HERCULES, 'HpaocAijf, Gr. Heracles, the glory of 
Juno, or of her that governs ; from jjpat, Juno, 
and xAios, glory. 

HERCULES. There were several among the an¬ 
cients, the most famous is the son of Jupiter and 
Alcmena; he was born about the time when Gid¬ 
eon was judge of Israel ; about a.m. 2757 ; ante 
a,d. 1247. There is mention made of Hercules, 
in 2 Macc. iv. 19,20. on the occasion of three 
hundred drachms of silver, which Jason, the pre¬ 
tended high-priest of Jerusalem, sent to Tyre, to 
contribute to the games and solemn sacrifices, 
which were celebrated there every five years. 
[In the English version it is 300 drachms; and 
so it is also in the common printed books of the 
Greek original. But in the Arundel manu¬ 
script, it is T<>iMu>trioK, i. e. 3300, which 

is the truer reading; for 300 drachms, at the 
highest valuation, making no more than 75 
Jewish shekels, that is, of our money, 111. 5 s. it 
was too little to be sent on such an occasion. See 
Prideaux’s Connection, &c. part ii. book 3.] Her¬ 
cules was the tutelary deity of Tyre. The Tyrians 
called him Melicartha, “ king of the city.” 

[Hercules was so called by the Tyrians from the 
Phoenician words Melee and Kartlia, which sig- 

. nify the king, or lord, of the city. The Greeks, 
from some similitude, which they observed in 
the worship of this god at Tyre, with that 
wherewith they worshipped Hercules in Greece, 
thought them to have been the same; and there¬ 
fore called this Tyrian God, Hercules: and 
hence came the name of Hercules Tyrius among 
them. This seems to be the Baal, whose wor¬ 
ship was introduced among the Israelites by 
Jezebel. Sec Prid. Connect, part ii. book 3. 
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Sir Isaac Newton is of opinion, that Hercules was 
called Melcarlus from being the founder and 
governor, or prince of the city Carteia in Spain. 
See his Chronology, p. 112.] 

Several circumstances in the lives of Joshua, 
Samson, and Moses, have been confounded 
with stories told of Hercules: the heathen re¬ 
lated much the same thing of Hercules, as is 
related of Jonah. Hercules, they said, was 
three days in the belly of a sea-dog, [the shark 
of modern naturalists] as Jonah was three days 
in that of a great fish, Jonah ii. 1, &c. Vide 
Fragment, No. 165. 

HERES, enn, dft;, the sun: otherwise, an earthen 
vessel; from tnn cheresh. 

HERES, a mountain in Dan, where the Dan- 
ites were blocked up by the Amorites. Judg. 
i. 35. 

HERESY, from the Greek, *A«p Hairesis, sig¬ 
nifies in general, a sect, or choice. It is usual¬ 
ly taken in a bad sense, for some fundamental 
error in religion, adhered to with obstinacy. 
Thus we say, the heresy of the Arians, Pela¬ 
gians, Novatians, &c. St. Paul says that there 
should be heresies in the church, that they who 
are tried may be made manifest, 1 Cor. xi. 19. 
He requires Titus to shun, and even to avoid 
the company of, an heretic, after tlie first and 
second admonition, Tit. iii. 10. St. Luke, in 
the Acts, speaks of the heresy of the Saddu- 
cees, and of that of the Pharisees, Acts v. 17; 
xv. 5. 

Now it is evident that among the Jews these sects, 
or heresies, especially that of the Pharisees, 
were not odious; since St. Paul, even after his 
conversion, declares himself to be of the sect of 
the Pharisees, Acts xxiii. 6. The same apostle 
says, that Christianity was called a sect or here¬ 
sy, Acts xxvi. 5 ; Philip, iii. 5. and it is true, 
that in the beginning, the Christian religion was 
scarce looked on by strangers as any thing more, 
than a sect of Judaism; and the primitive fa¬ 
thers made no difficulty of calling it sometimes 
a divine sect. Tertull. de Pallio, « divinam 
sectam.” Tertullus, the advocate of the Jews, 
accuses St. Paul before Felix, with being the 
head of the sect of the Naaarenes, Acts xxiv. 6. 
St. Paul declares, that he had lived without re¬ 
proach in the sect of the Pharisees, Acts xxvi. 5. 
which was the most in repqte among the Jews. 
The Jews of Rome having met St. Paul, told 
him, they were desirous to know his thoughts 
concerning Christianity: that for their parts, 
they knew nothing of this sect, except that it 
was every where opposed. Acts xxviii. 22. 
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I say nothing here of the several sects or heresies 
among the heathen philosophers, which might 
occasion any sects among the Jews: for as the 
heathens distinguished their philosophers into 
Stoics, Piatonists, Peripatetics, Epicureans, Ac. 
so the Hebrews, after the establishment of the 
Grecian empire in the East, were divided into 
Saddueecs,' Pharisees, Essenians, Assideans, 
Hcrodians, Ac. We can in a great measure 
shew sects or heresies almost like those of the 
Jews, not only in the schools of philosophy, but 
in those likewise of divinity, wherein we find 
opinions divided on matters problematical and 
undecided, which arc no way prejudicial to the 
fundamentals of religion, nor to that unity 
wherein all members of the church should 
unite, in subordination to the same governors, 
in communion of the same sacraments, and in 
confession of the same essential articles of belief. 

From the very beginning of the Christian church, 
there were dangerous heresies, which attacked 
the most essential doctrines of our religion; such 
as the divinity of Jesus Christ, his office of Mes¬ 
siah, the reality and truth of his incarnation, the 
resurrection of the dead, the liberty of Christ¬ 
ians from legal ceremonies, and many other 
points. The most ancient of these heretics, is 
Simon Magus, who desired to buy the gift of 
God with money. Acts viii. 9,10. and who after¬ 
ward set himself up for the Messiah, God Al¬ 
mighty, the Creator. Ccrinthus, and the false 
apostles, against whom St. Paul inveighs in his 
Epistles, determined that the faithful should re¬ 
ceive circumcision, and subject themselves to all 
the legal observances. Gal. iv. 12, IS, 17; v. 
11; vi. 12; Philip, iii. 18. 

The Nicolaitans, it is said, allowed a community 
of women, committed the most ignominious ac¬ 
tions, and followed the superstitions of heathen¬ 
ism. They went over to the sect of the Cain- 
ists. St. John, Rev. ii. 6,15. speaks of the Ni- 
colaitans, as producing great disorders in the 
churches of Asia. At the same time there 
were false Christs and false prophets. St. Paul 
speaks of Hymeneus and Alexander, 1 Tim. i. 
20. Likewise of Hymeneus and Philetus, 2 Tim. 
ii. 17. who departed from the truth. He fore¬ 
told, that in the last times, some should forsake 
the truth, and give themselves up to a spirit of 
error, and to doctrines of devils. 1 Tim. iv. i. 
St. Peter and St. Jude foretell the same things, 
and herein only repeat what Jesus Christ him¬ 
self had said in the gospel, that false Christs 
and false prophets should come, who should se¬ 
duce the simple. See Nicholas, Simon, Ce- 
hintbcs, Ac. 


HERMAPHRODITE, of Mercury 

and Venus a person compounded of both sexes. 

IIERMAS, spoken of, Rom. xvi.14. was auoonling 
to several of the ancients, and many learned 
modem interpreters, the same as the celebrated 
Hennas, whose works are extant, and have been 
plaeed by some among canonical Scriptures. 
The books of Uermas, entitled, The Shepherd, 
were written at Rome, or in the neighbourhood, 
about A.M. 92, before Domitian’s persecution. 

Ado, Usuard, and the Roman Martyroiogy, place 
the festival of Uermas, May 9; the Greeks ob¬ 
serve it March 8, and again Oetober 5. They 
rank him among the apostles and seventy-two 
disciples: and add, that he was bishop of Phi¬ 
lippi, in Macedonia; or Philippolis in Thrace. 

HERMES, ‘E^o Mercury, or gain, or refuge. 

HERMES, mentioned Rom. xvi. 14. was, as the 
Greeks say, one of the seventy disciples, and 
bishop of Dalmatia. His festival is April 8. 

HERMOGENES, 'Epjuoytvij?, born of Mercury, or 
generation of lucre, or refuge of generation ,* 
from Mercury, and yv>tn<;, generation. 

HERMOGENES, whom St. Paul speaks of, 2Tim. 
i. 15. was, according to some authors, not much 
to be depended on, a magician, converted by 
St. James the Great, together with Phygellus. 
But, after having followed the apostle some 
time, they forsook him, when they saw him in 
prison for the faith. Tcrtullian, contra Hermo- 
gen, says, Ilermogenes renounced the faith, and 
was a different person from that Hermogenes, 
against whom he wrote. Some say he adopted 
the errors of Simon and Nicholas, denying the 
resurrection of the dead, and maintaining that it 
was already passed. This is the most certain 
account wc have of Hermogenes. They who 
please may see the fabulous circumstances of 
his conversion in Abdias. 

HERMON, pirtn, anathema, destruction. 

I. HERMON, Chermon, Aerraon, or Baal-hermon, 
Deut. iii. 9,10. The Sidonians called it Sirion; 
and the Amorites Shenir. St. Jerom says, that 
this mountain lies higher than Paneas, and that 
in summer time, snow was carried from thence 
to Tyre, that people might drink at fresco. 
The Chaldee and Samaritan interpreters on 
Deut. iv. 48. where Sion is spoken of, as if it 
were a part of mount HermoR, call it the mount¬ 
ain of snow, because it is always covered with 
snow, by reason of its height. Scripture plaees 
mount Hermon as the northern boundary of the 
land beyond Jordan, and the brook Arnon as the 
southern, Deut. iii. 8; iv. 48. Baal-gad was 
situated in the plain of Libanus, at the foot of 
mount Hermon; and the Hivites dwelt under 
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the same mountain in the land of Mispeb, from 
Baal-Hermon unto the entitling in of Hamath. 
Judg.iii. 3. ' Mount Herman belonged to king 
Og, and lay at the northern extremity of his do¬ 
minions, before the Israelites conquered them. 

The Psalmist says, Psalm cxxxiii. 3. that the wiion 
of brethren is as agreeable as the dew of Hermon 
which fell upon the hill of Zion. Hermon is the 
general name of a mountain with several little 
hills belonging to it, one whereof was called 
Sion, another Shenin, or Sirion. Thus the dew 
of mount Hermon falls upon the hill of Sion, 
which is joined to it, as perfumed oil from Aaron’s 
beard feU upon the neok of bis tunic. It is true, 
the Sion or Zion, PshIiu cxxxiii, |r v, is written dif¬ 
ferently from that of Deut. iv. 48. ;m, but as 
these are tetters of the same sound and organ, we 
need not make any difficulty of confounding them. 

The same Psalmist says. Psalm lxxxix. 12. Thou 
hast made the north and the south, Tabor and 
Hermonshall rejoice before thee. The situation 
of Tabor is known. This mountain lies between 
the Mediterranean to the west, and the sea of 
Tiberias east. Mount Hermon is north of both. 
In the Hebrew, Thou hast created the north and 
the light hand; i.e. the south. Tabor to the 
south, and mount Hermon to the north, shall re¬ 
joice before thee. The two parts of this verse are 
parallel, mid explain one another. 

II, Hermon, or Hermoniim, a mountain on this 
side the Jordan, in the tribe of Issachar, south 
of mount Tabor. Several are of opinion, that it 
is spoken of. Psalm xlii. 6. J will remember thee 
from the land of Jordan, and the little hill of 
Hermon ; as if this mount Hermon, on this side 
Jordan, were called “ little” to distinguish it 
from the great Hermon, beyond that river. Oth¬ 
ers find no mention of little Hermon in Scrip¬ 
ture, but think the mountain Hermon of St. Jcr- 
om/s time, in the tribe of Issachar, was so called 
in later times only. Others explain what is said 
in another psalm of this mount Hermon, Jls the 
dew sf mount Hermon which falls on mount Sion. 
Maundrell says, that the dew in this place, is as 
plentiful as a large shower. But this does not 
persuade us that the Psalmist speaks here of 
mount Hermon on this side Jordan, since mount 
Sion has no relation to it; whereas we find one 
of the little hills of the great Hermon was call¬ 
ed Sion. 

HERMONHM, O'limrt, the mountains of Her¬ 
mon, Psalm xli. 7. 

HERMOPOLIS, 'EpfMirafai, the city of Mercury. 

HERN, Herodius, Herodio. A water fowl distin¬ 
guished by its beak and long neck. It flies high. 
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Jives in lakes, marshes, and rivers, and feeds on 
fish. There are several sorts of Herons. They 
build their nests in woods of lofty trees. The 
trees on which their dung falls, lose llieir ver¬ 
dure, and die. They keep themselves for a long 
time, as it were, immoveable beside the water, 
waiting to surprise the fish when they are least 
aware of it. The xxx and St. Jerom seem to 
take it for the stork; for they translate the 
Hebrew Chasid by Herodio. Chasid signifies 
mereiful, compassionate. Storks are thought 
to be gentle, good-natured birds, and to feed 
their parents in their declining age; in which 
particular, the ancients have observed, that they 
are often juster than man. Moses declares the 
stork to be unclean, perhaps because it feeds on 
serpents. But Chasidah, which is the word in 
the original, signifies, according to the generality 
of interpreters, a stork : it comes from the He¬ 
brew Chasid, mercy; whereof the stork is a sym¬ 
bol. Some old Latin Psalters, instead of Herodii- 
domus, read fulicce domus, a house for the coot 
or moor-hen. But the lxx, and many of the in¬ 
terpreters, declare for the hern. Vide Stork* 
and Fragment, No. 285. 

HEROD, 'HpJJy, the glory of the skin ; from jjpo 5 > - 
favour, glory, and the skin: or rather, son 
of the hero ; according to the Syriac, a dragon 
in the fire. 

I. HEROD, son of Antipaier and Cypros. His 
brothers were Phasael, Joseph, and Pheroras; 
his sister was Salome. He married, 1. Doris, 
by whom he had Antipater. 2. Mariamne, daugh¬ 
ter of Alexander, son to Aristobulus, of the As- 
moncan family; by whom he had Alexander, 
Aristobulus, Herod, Salampso, and Cypros. 3. 
Mariamne, daughter of Simon the high-priest,, 
by whom he had Herod, the husband of Hero- 
dias. 4. Malthace, by whom he had Archelaus, 
Philip, and Olympias. 5. Cleopatra, by whom 
he had Herod Antipas and Philip. 6. Pallas, by 
whom he had Phasael. 7. Phedra, by whom he 
had Roxana. 8. Elpis, by whom he had Sa¬ 
lome, who married one of the sons of Pheroras. 
He had also two other wives, whose names are 
not known. 

Herod was born a.m. 3932; ante a.d. 72. His fa¬ 
ther Antipater, according to some, was by nation 
an Idumean: others say, by extraction a Jew, 
deriving from some of th^ Jews who returned 

. from Babylon: others maintain, that Antipaier 
was an heathen, and guardian of one of Apollo’s 
temples at Askclon; and that having been taken 
prisoner by some Idumean scouts, he was carried 
into Idumea, and brought up according to the 
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manners of the Jews j for since the time of John 
Hircanus, the Idumeans had observed the law 
of'Moses. 

Father Hardouin formed a system, entirely new, 
concerning Herod’s family, and contradictory to 
Josephus, &c. as if Herod was of Grecian ex¬ 
traction. 

Nicholas of Damascus, to make bis court to Her¬ 
od, to whom he was much obliged, derived his 
descent from the principal of those Jews, who 
returned into Judea after the captivity of Baby¬ 
lon. Josephus, as he was a Jew, and lived al¬ 
most in the time of this prince, his sons, and 
grandsons, should be better informed of this 
matter; but he charges this historian with infi¬ 
delity in his account. Why should we not re¬ 
fer ourselves to Josephus ? 

Herod was never able to win the hearts of the 
Jews; neither his building of the temple, a work 
of very great charge; nor his infinite expenses 
in procuring provision for the people during an 
extreme famine, could overpower their antipa¬ 
thy against him; which was founded on three 
reasons: 1. His not being a Jew, but a stranger, 
and by extraction an Idumean. 2. His cruelty, 
whereof lie had given proofs on veiy many occa¬ 
sions. 3. Ilia little zeal for the observance of 
the law of Moses, and his frequent violations of 
it in matters of a public nature, and of great 
consequence : e. gr. he caused a theatre and am¬ 
phitheatre to be built at Jerusalem, and appoint¬ 
ed games to be celebrated there in honour of Au¬ 
gustus : he placed trophies round about this the¬ 
atre in honour of the same prince, and of his 
victories. He would have had a golden eagle 
set up over one of the temple doors. He built a 
temple to Augustus, and other foreign deities, 
and affected to favour heathens and strangers, 
without concerning himself about the religion 
of the Jews, which he outwardly professed; but 
he excused himself, by alleging the necessity 
of the times, and of obedience to the Homans. 
Joseph. Antiq. lib. xvii. cap. 8. 

Herod never had much religion. He manifested 
continually that grandeur and ambition were 
his only deities. If he did any thing for God’s 
glory, he took sufficient care to discover at the 
same time, that his own reputation was the chief 
aim of his endeavours. However, after all, he 
was a Jew, and was desirous to pass for such. 

Herod was but twenty-five years old [Joseph Antiq. 
xiv. IT. says, he was but fifteen; but we allow 
him to be twenty-five; a.m. 3957, before the true 
birth of Jesus Christ 43, before a.d. 47. See 
Usher ad Ann. Mundi 3957.] when his father 
Antipater gave him the government of Galilee, 


with the approbation of Hircanus. Joseph, de 
Bello, lib. i. cap. 8. Antiq. lib. xiv. cap. 16,17. 
He behaved with so much prudence and valour, 
that be restored the peace of this province, whieh 
had been disturbed by monstrous hordes of 
thieves, who committed great ravages. Among 
others, he took one Hezekiah, captain of these 
banditti; whereby he procured the friendship 
and esteem of Sextus Csesar, governor of Syria. 
But the chief people of the Jews, growing 
jealous of the authority which Antipaler as¬ 
sumed, and of the power which he gave to his 
sons, complained of it to Hircanus, who cited 
Herod to justify his conduct at Jerusalem. Thith¬ 
er Herod came, but well armed, and attended' 
with good troops. His countenance terrified the 
judges. Sameas was the only one who had cour¬ 
age, to lay the fault of Herod’s misconduct on 
the judges themselves and Hircanus, who had 
permitted him to assume too much authority. 
But Hircanus observing that the judges were 
more disposed to condemn than to absolve him, 
deferred judgment till the next day, and gave 
advice privately to Herod, that he should escape 
in the night, a.m. 3958; ante a.d. 46. 

He retired therefore to Sextus Csesar at Damas¬ 
cus, and by him was entrusted with the govern¬ 
ment of Coele-Syria. Being desirous to revenge 
the insult offered him by citing him to Jerusa¬ 
lem, he marched toward that city with an arihy; 
but Antipater his father, and Phasael his broth¬ 
er, persuaded him to return. After the death 
of Julius C cesar, Herod was appointed governor 
of all Coele-Syria, by Cassius and Marcus Brutus. 
They gave him troops, and promised him the 
kingdom of Judea, when the war between Mark 
Antony and young Ctesar should be ended. About 
the same time Antipater, Herod’s father, was 
poisoned at Jerusalem, by one Malichus; but 
Herod put Malichus to death at Tyre. a.m. 
3961 ; ante a.d. 43. 

Mark Antony coming into Syria, and being at 
Daphne, near Antioch, an hundred Jews of the 
best rank came to him, with accusations against 
Herod and his brother Phasael. Hircanus who 
had promised his grand daughter Mariamne to 
Herod, was there. Mark Antony having heard 
what was alleged against Herod, asked Hirca¬ 
nus whether Herod and Phasael, or their ac¬ 
cusers were fittest to govern the state i Hirca¬ 
nus answered, the two brothers. Whereupon An¬ 
tony made them tetrarehs, and trusted the gov¬ 
ernment of all Judea to them. He ordered let¬ 
ters to be despatched forthwith to this pui*[k>se, 
and fifteen of the most mutinous of their enemies 
to be imprisoned; and had put them to death, if 
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Herod bad not interceded for them. De Bello; 
lib. i. cap. 10. Antiq. lib. xiv. cap. 23. a.m. 3964; 
ante a.d. 40. 

Antigonus, son of Aristobulus, having undertaken 
todispossess Hircanus, the prince and high-priest 
of the Jews, engaged the Parthians by great prom¬ 
ises, to march against Jerusalem. Phasael de¬ 
fended the city walls, and Herod defended (he 
palace. Pacorus, the king of Parthia’s son, hav¬ 
ing persuaded Hircanus and Phasael to meet 
Barzaphernes, who was in Galilee, in order to 
agree on some accommodation, he himself ac¬ 
companied them thither. But Hircanus and 
Phasael discovered very soon that they were be¬ 
trayed. When they came to Ecdippa, a mari¬ 
time town of Phoenicia, they were seized by the 
Parthians, and pul in chains. Herod, informed 
of what had passed, departed from Jerusalem, 
with his mother Cypros, his sister Salome, Ma- 
riamne his bride, and Alexandra, her mother. 
These he lodged in the castle of Massada, and 
took the way of Petra, hoping for assistance from 
Malchus, king of the Arabians. But before he 
reached Petra, he received a message from Mal¬ 
chus, desiring him to depart, because he feared 
to oifend the Parthians, by receiving him. An¬ 
tiq. lib. xiv. cap. 25. 

Herod therefore went to Bhinocorura, where he 
was informed, that his brother Phasael had kill¬ 
ed himself, to avoid the ill treatment of the Par¬ 
thians. From Bhinocorura he went to Damiet- 
ta, where after some contradiction he embarked, 
the season being already far advanced. At sea, 
he was assailed by a violent storm, which obliged 
him to throw part of his effects overboard, and 
with much difficulty he arrived at Bhodes. Here 
he was assisted by two of his friends; and his 
necessity could not prevent him from doing good 
to this city, which had suffered extremely in 
Cassius’ war. From Bhodes he went to Borne, 
where he opened his affairs to Mark Antony. 
Antony remembered the good offices, which An¬ 
tipater, Herod’s father, had done him formerly 
in Syria: he was besides exasperated against 
Antigonus, whom he considered as a turbulent 
man, and an enemy to the Homan people; and 
was moreover swayed by the promises which 
Herod made, of a large sum of money, if he 
would procure him to be declared king. Octavius 
Ctesar, afterward Augustus, was equally de¬ 
sirous of obliging Herod. Antony and Csesar 
used their interest so effectually, that the senate 
gave him the kingdom of Judea, and declared 
Antigonus an enemy to (he commonwealth. 
Antiq. lib. xiv. cap. 26, a.m. 3964 j ante a.d. 
40. 


Seven days afterward he departed from Rome, and 
landing at Ptolemais, began to gather troops, 
to inarch against Antigonus, who kept the castle 
of Massada besieged. He fortunately relieved 
this fortress, and from thence marched against 
Jerusalem, with Silo, a captain of some Roman 
troops. But Antigonus shut the gates against 
him, and winter coming on, Herod and Silo put 
their troops into quarters. Notwithstanding, he 
did not remain idle; but seized several posts, 
and took several towns from Antigonus, as welL 
in Judea as in Galilee. The next year there 
were skirmishes between Antigonus’ party and 
Herod’s, wherein the latter generally had the ad¬ 
vantage. In the beginning of his third year’s 
reign, Herod came in earnest and besieged Jeru¬ 
salem : he attacked it on the same side as Pom- 
pey had done several years before. While pre¬ 
paring for the siege, he went to Samaria, where 
he married Mariamne the daughter of Alexan¬ 
dra. After his marriage he returned to the 
siege, with reinforcements; shortly after came 
Sosius likewise, captain of the Roman troops, 
who brought powerful succours to him from Syr¬ 
ia : so that after five months siege, the first en¬ 
closure of the city was taken by assault: and 
some time after, the second enclosure. Antigo¬ 
nus retired to the temple : but did not long re¬ 
sist. The city and temple were taken ; and Anti¬ 
gonus came, and threw himself at Sosius’ feet, 
who insulted him, calling him Antigona instead 
of Antigonus. Thus Herod acquired the king¬ 
dom of Judea. Antiq. lib. xiv. cap. ult. 

Hitherto the high priesthood had been possessed 
by kings of the Asmonean race. Herod, being 
neither of a family of the priests, nor qualified 
to exercise this ministry, and Hircanus being at 
that time in captivity among the Parthians; the 
king sent for one Ananel from Babylon to be 
high-priest. Ananel was of Aaron’s family; but 
all his merit was his acquaintance with Herod, 
who had long had a regard for him. Mariamne, 
Herod’s wife, had a brother, named Aristobulus, 
to whom the high-priesthood by right of birth 
belonged. The queen never ceased soliciting 
Herod till he had divested Ananel, and restored 
this dignity to Aristobulus : who was then but 
seventeen years of age, and who enjoyed the 
high priesthood but one year, being drowned by 
Herod’s order. Fide Aeistobulls. 

Alexandra, the mother of Aristobulus. made great 
complaints of his death to Cleopatra ; who in¬ 
censed Antony against Herod. Antony sent for 
Herod, to justify himself: but he effectually 
persuaded Antony by his presents and his dis¬ 
courses. 
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TVar being declared between Augustus and Mark 
Antony, Herod espoused the party of his bene¬ 
factor Antony. But Antony being overcome, 
Herod was obliged to solicit the clemency of Au¬ 
gustus ; whom he met at Rhodes,jind appeared 
before him with all the royal ornaments, except 
the diadem. He spoke to Augustus with admi¬ 
rable constancy and magnanimity: confessed, he 
had favoured Antony’s party, that he should have 
done more for him, had he not been hindered by 
the war in Arabia : that he was disposed to do 
as much for Augustus, and to serve him with the 
same fidelity as he had done Antony, if he would 
restore him his kingdom, and admit him to his 
favour. Augustus charmed with his behaviour, 
granted what he desired; and Herod made great 
presents to that prince and his friends. "When 
Augustus afterward passed through Palestine in 
his way to Egypt, Herod accompanied him, and 
furnished his army plentifully. 

Herod seemed now to be in full possession of all he 
could wish. But his peace was soon disturbed 
by domestic divisions, and misfortunes of difler- 
ent kinds; which, in the midst of the greatest 
prosperity, rendered him one of the most unhap¬ 
py princes of bis age. nc had so great a passion 
for Mariamnc, his wife, that he could not mod¬ 
erate it; but the affection of Mariamne was alien¬ 
ated from him, and she despised him. Herod’s 
mother and sister, envying his wife Mariamnc, 
forgot nothing that might irritate Herod against 
her, and after several little quarrels had risen 
to animosity, in a transport of fury, he command¬ 
ed Mariamnc to be put to death, a.m. 3976; ante 
a.d. 28. But when his fury had subsided, he 
was so afflicted at what he had done, that he 
fell dangerously ill, and was very near death. 
Some little time afterward, he ordered the ex¬ 
ecution of Alexandra, who had too easily cred¬ 
ited the news of his death. 

He spent the following years in raising several 
public and private edifices in the province, and 
elsewhere in representing shews and games, and 
Sn building temples in honour of Augustus. He 
sent his two sons by Mariamne to Rome, to re¬ 
ceive an education suitable to their birth. But 
his most important work, undertaken at this 
time, was the rebuilding of the temple at Jeru¬ 
salem. a.m. 3985; ante A.n. 19. The people, sur¬ 
prised, could scarce be brought to consent to it 
at first; fearing, that after he had demolished 
the old temple, he might leave the new edifiee 
imperfect. But Herod assured them that lie 
would not touch the old building, till he had pro¬ 
vided every necessary for raising the new. He 
finished it in nine years, and dedicated it a.m. 
3996 ; ante a.d. 8. [This, which by some is cali- 
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ed the third temple, was properly Zerubbabel’s 
renewed and enlarged; for such parts of it as 
Herod intended to make more lofty and magnifi¬ 
cent, were pulled down by parts, and the sacrifi¬ 
ces and religious offices were never interrupted. 
So that the prophet Haggai's prediction con¬ 
cerning the glory of the second house was veri¬ 
fied ; whicli would apparently be false, if this of 
Herod’s were supposed to be a third temple. 
See Lud. Capelli Tempi! Hierosol. delincat. cx 
Villalpando, p. 3800.] 

Some time after beginning this work he went to 
Rome, designing to make his court to Augustus, 
and to see his two sons. Augustus received him 
very well and Herod every where, both on his 
journey, and at Rome, manifested his munifi¬ 
cence. He brought his two sons with him into 
Judea, where he married Aristobulus, to Bere¬ 
nice daughter of Salome; and Alexander, to 
Glaphyra daughter of Archclaus, king of Cap¬ 
padocia. About this time Agrippa coming into 
Asia, Herod invited him into his kingdom, and 
shewed him the cities of Samaria, otherwise Se- 
baste, and Ciesarea, which lie had built in hon¬ 
our of Augustus: and he received him with so 
much magnificence at Jerusalem, that Agrippa 
could not sufficiently express his satisfaction. 
a.m. 3993 ; ante a.d. 11. 

Divisions again rising in Herod’s family, he imbibed 
a jealousy of his two sons, Aristobulus and Alex¬ 
ander. To ebeck their pride, Herod sent for 
Doris, and his son by her. Antipater, to court, 
and shewed them much esteem and consideration. 
This preference exasperated the two princes, who 
expressed their discontent too openly. Herod car¬ 
ried them to Rome, designing to accuse them be¬ 
fore Augustus; but Augustus reconciled them to 
their father, and Herod, on his return to Jerusa¬ 
lem, declared before a great assembly of the peo¬ 
ple, that bis intention was, that his three sons 
should reign after him ; first Antipater, then 
Alexander and Aristobulus. Antiq. lib. xvi. cap. 
7, 8. 

Herod was again disturbed by the malice of Anti¬ 
pater, and the artifices of Pheroras and Salome, 
Herod’s brother and sister. Archclaus, king of 
Cappadocia, coming into Judea, a.m. 3996 ; ante 
a.d. 8, once more reconciled the two brothers to 
Herod. But at last the calumniesdf Antipater and 
Salome prevailed, and Herod, believing they had 
some designs on his life, ordered Alexander and 
Aristobulus to be strangled, a.m. 3999 ; ante 
J. C. 1. Joseph Antiq. lib. xvi. cap. 11,12. Vide 
Aiexa.xdeii Vn. 

Antipater having thus got rid of his brothers, who 
gave him most umbrage, began to consider 
how he might dispose of Herod himself, whose 
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resentment and inconstancy be continually fear¬ 
ed. To conceal his intrigues, he procured the 
king’s leave to visit Rome. But during his ab¬ 
sence Herod discovered his conspiracy, and sev¬ 
eral months were employed in examining depo¬ 
sitions against him. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xvii. 
cap. 6. a.m. 5999, the very year of Jesus Christ’s 
birth ; and four years before a.d. 

In the mean while the Saviour of the World being 
born at Bethlehem, wise men from the East came 
to pay their homage to him. When arrived at 
Jerusalem, they asked, where was the new-born 
king of the Jews ? The whole city was disturb¬ 
ed at their arrival. Herod, who was then at 
Jericho, under cure for a languishing illness, 
whereof he died shortly after, was likewise much 
concerned at it, and convened the priests and 
doctors of the law to know of them where the 
Messiah was to be born. They told him in 
Bethlehem of Judah, according to the prediction 
of the prophet Micah, v. 2. 

Hereupon Herod, sending privately for the wise 
men, inquired of them very carefully the time 
when the star had appeared to them ; he sent 
them to Bethlehem, directing them to return to 
him when they had found the child. But the 
angel of the Lord in a dream, discovering to them 
the wicked designs of Herod; they returned in¬ 
to their own country by another way. An angel 
also warned Joseph, to fly into Egypt, with the 
child and his mother. Herod finding himself 
deluded by the Magi, was very angry, and send¬ 
ing to Bethlehem, ordered all the male children 
of two years old and under [rather, which had 
entered on their second year] to be killed, ac¬ 
cording to the time concerning which he had in¬ 
quired exactly of the wise men. Vide Magi. 

In the beginning of this year, which is the first of 
Jesus Christ, Antipater returned from Rome, 
not knowing wliat had passed against him. He 
was admitted to his father’s presence only to hear 
from his mouth those reproaches which he de¬ 
served. He was loaded with chains, and im¬ 
prisoned. Moreover, Herod made a new will, 
wherein he declared Herod Antipas his young¬ 
est son, to be his heir. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xvii. 
cap. 6. 

A report being spread, that Herod was dead, some 
young people at noon day beat down a golden 
eagle, which he had placed over the great portal 
of the temple, contrary to the law and customs 
of the Jews. The authors of this exploit, with 
forty of their followers, were seized by Herod’s 
order, and burnt alive. |Herod's diseases in¬ 
creased daily : his fever was not violent: but a 
slow internal heat wasted him. His hunger was 
yox. I. 64 
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so raging, as to be insatiable. His bowels were 
ulcerated : he had continual pains in his belly ; 
his legs swelled like those of dropsical persons ; 
certain parts were so rotten, that worms were 
seen to come out of them; and he had an insup¬ 
portable itch over all his body. 

A little before his death, he sent for all who were 
considerable persons in Judea, to Jericho, threat¬ 
ening them with death, if they failed. When 
they were come, he ordered them to be confined 
in the Circus, and with tears constrained his 
sister Salome and Alexas his brother-in-law, to 
promise him, that directly as he was dead, they 
should massacre all these persons, that so the 
Jews throughout the land might, at least in ap¬ 
pearance, shed tears at his death. But tliis or¬ 
der was not executed. 

After this, lie received letters from Rome, informing 
him that Augustus permitted him either to ban¬ 
ish Antipatcr, or to kill him. This news a little 
revived him: but his pains returning with great 
violence, he wished to deliver himself from them 
by death. He called for a knife to pare an ap¬ 
ple, as he had been used to do, but instead of 
that service, he attempted to plunge it into his 
body: his cousin Achiab held his hand ; at the 
same time making a loud exclamation, which dis¬ 
ordered the whole palace; every body supposing 
the king was dead. Antipater hearing this re¬ 
port, thought Herod was expired, and endeavour¬ 
ed to persuade his guards to liberate him ; but 
the officer who had the charge of him, went and 
gave notice of it to Ilerod, who commanded him 
to be killed immediately. He survived his son 
but five days, during which interval he changed 
his will, and gave the kingdom to Archelaus, the 
Gaulanitis, Trachonitis, and Batamea to Philip, 
own brother to Archelaus ; and Galilee and Pe¬ 
rea to Herod Antipas. Thus died Herod the 
Great, at near seventy years of age, after a reign 
of six or seven and thirty years, from the time of 
his being declared king by the senate, and thir¬ 
ty-four years from his being master of Judea by 
the death of Antigonus. a.m. 4001; ante a.d. 4. 

II. Herod, called Philip, Mark vi. 17; Luke iii. 1. 
son of Herod the Great andMariamnc, daughter 
of Simon the high-priest, was at first named in 
Herod's will as heir to his kingdom, after the 
deaths of Alexander and Aristobulus, and the 
discovery of Antipater’s conspiracy: but the 
king having discovered, that Mariamne, this 
Herod’s mother, was concerned in that conspi¬ 
racy, he erased Herod from his will, and substi¬ 
tuted Archelaus. Herod Philip married Herodi- 
as granddaughter to Herod the Great, by whom 
he had Salome, who is mentioned in the Gospel 
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ns a graceful dancer. Herod Antipas, the te- 
trarcli, brother to Philip, having been some time 
with him, when on a journey to Rome, conceived 
a criminal passion for Ilerodias, and proposed 
marriage to her. Herodias consented, on condi¬ 
tion that Antipas would divorce the daughter of 
king Aretas, whom he had married long before. 
Joseph. Antiq. lib. xvii. cap. 6. a.d. 30. 

Antipas, when returned from Rome, performed his 
promise, and married Herodias, his brother 
Herod Philip’s wife. Against this incestuous 
marriage, John Baptist inveighed vehemently ; 
and this was the Herodias by w hose procurement 
that great man’s head was cut off. Matth. xiv. 
Mark vi. 17. a.d. 31. Vide Fragment, No. 227. 

III. Herod Antipas, son of Herod the Great, and 
Mallhace, in his father’s last will was styled 
tetrarcli of Galilee and Perea. His first wife 
was a daughter of Aretas king of Arabia, but he 
dismissed her, and took his brother Herod Phil¬ 
ip’s wife, while Philip was living. His divorce 
from the daughter of Aretas engaged him in a 
war with that prince, wherein he was w orsted; 
a.d. 36 : which the very Jews acknowledged, 
was a just punishment for John the Baptist’s 
death. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xvii. cap. 7. As 
John had exclaimed against his incestuous mar¬ 
riage with Herodias, he ordered him to be seiz¬ 
ed, and sent him loaded with fetters to the castle 
of Macherus. Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. 2. Hero¬ 
dias still more exasperated than Herod, thought 
only of his destruction : fearing that Herod, not 
insensible to his reproaches, might at last dismiss 
her. Herod Antipas entertaining the grandees 
of his court on his birthday, Salome, Herodias’ 
daughter by Philip her first husband, danced be¬ 
fore the king so much to his satisfaction, that 
he swore to grant whatsoever she should ask. 
Salome consulted her mother: who directed her 
to ask the head of John Baptist. The king was 
vexed, but commanded execution as she desired. 
Matth. xiv. S; Mark vi. 17, &c. 

Some time after, Herodias, uneasy that her broth¬ 
er Agrippa had the title of king, while llerod 
Antipas her husband, was only tetrarch, pressed 
Antipas to visit Rome, and ask an equal dignity 
from Caius the emperor. But Caius, having been 
prejudiced against Antipas, by letters from 
Agrippa, deprived him of his tetrarehy, and 
banished him to Lyons, and from thence into 
Spain, where he died. Joseph, de Bello, lib. ii. 
cap. 16. See Antipas, and Herodias. 

IV. Herod Agrippa, son of Arislobulus, brother 
to Herodias, and grandson to Herod the Great. 
See Agrippa. 

V. Herod, king of Chalcis, brother to Agrippa 


Herodias, the son of Aristobulus, and grandson 
to Herod the Great. His first wife was Mariam- 
ne, daughter of Olympias, afterward he married 
Berenice his niece, daughter of Agrippa the 
Great. The emperor Claudius gave him the 
kingdom of Chalcis, a.d. 41. About a.d. 43, lie 
obtained authority to inspect the temple, and the 
sacred money, with a power of appointing or de¬ 
posing the high-priests. He deposed Simon 
Cantliarus, and placed Joseph son of Cani in his 
room. Herod died a.d. 48. By his first wife he 
had a sou, named Aristobulus; by his second, 
two sons, Bcreniciatius and Hircanus. This 
prince is not mentioned in the sacred writings. 

HERODIANS, a sect of the Jews in our Saviour’s 
time. This sect was not ancient, and could have 
been no earlier than the reigns of the lferods. 
Neither Josephus nor Philo mention it under the 
name of the Ilerodians ; but the Gospel does. 
Matth. xxii. 16 ; Mark iii. 6 ; viii. 15j xii. 14. 

There may be eight or nine different opinions 
concerning the original of this sect. Some be¬ 
lieve that the Ilerodians took Herod for the Mes¬ 
siah ; but as several Herod s reigned over the 
Jews, they are divided in opinion which of them 
was so taken. The generality are for Herod the 
Great, the son of Antipatcr, who died some 
months after the birth of Jesus Christ. He ap¬ 
peared at a time when all the world were in ex¬ 
pectation of the Messiah. He was powerful, 
brave, and warlike. He is said to have caused 
the genealogical memoirs of the house of David 
to be burnt, in order to prevent its being proved 
from them that he was not of that family, from 
which it was well known the Messiah was to 
spring. Lastly, Persius, Sat. 6. ver. 180. is 
cited, who speaks of king Herod’s festival, as 
celebrated at Rome among the Jews with great 
illuminations. 

Others thought Herod II. i. e. Antipas, tetrarch of 
Galilee, w as the head of the Herodians. He 
was ambitious and politic: our Saviour calls him 
Fox ; or Jackaix. Vide Fragment, No. 
209. 

Father Hardouin imagined that the Herodians were 
Platonists, whom king Herod had brought into 
credit in Judea, in imitation of the .Platonists of 
Athens, of which sect he was a follower. 

Many of the fathers, and several commentators, 
assert, that the Herodians were courtiers of 
Herod’s retinue, who, to satisfy their curiosity, or 
to make court to their master, joined the Phar¬ 
isees in tempting Jesus Christ respecting paying 
tribute; but it rather appears by the evangelists, 
that the Herodians were a Jewish sect, independ¬ 
ent of king Herod. 
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Some consider tlie Herodians as political partizans 
who favoured the dominion of Herod and the 
Romans, over the Jews, who were zealous for 
their liberty; maintaining that to pay tribute to 
the kings established by the Romans was their 
duty; and these were called Herodians, or roy¬ 
alists, in opposition to those Jews, who refused 
such tribute, and might properly enough be 
termed republicans. 

Justin Martyr says, the Herodians acknowledged 
Herod as higli-priest of their nation ; which other 
Jews refused. Strabo, lib. xvi, tells us, that 
this prince assumed the high priesthood, which 
his predecessors had not enjoyed. But Jose¬ 
phus says nothing like it; he only confesses that 
Herod, after the death of his brother-in-law Aris- 
tobulus, disposed as he ehose of the high priest¬ 
hood ; which, without doubt, was displeasing to 
all honest Israelites. But we have no proof 
that they, who justified Herod in this particular, 
composed a distinct sect among the Jews. 

Scaliger, and others, were of opinion, that this 
was a kind of fraternity instituted in honour of 
Herod, as there were societies of the same na¬ 
ture at Rome in honour of Augustus, Adrian, 
and Antonine, called Sodales, Augustales, Au- 
gustians, Adrianians, &c. But this fraternity 
or society of Augustians was not established at 
Rome till after the death of Augustus, conse¬ 
quently after that of Herod, who died before 
Augustus. 

Dr. Prideaux proves very clearly, that the Hero¬ 
dians were a sect of the Jews ; that they had 
a leaven or particular doctrines, distinct from 
those of the Pharisees and Sadducees, against 
whom our Saviour cautions his followers to be¬ 
ware. No question but they took their senti¬ 
ments from Herod the Great, since they bore 
his name. They were probably his creatures, 
or domestics, as the Syriac version calls them. 
This author thinks their doctrines were reduci¬ 
ble to two heads. 1. Their belief that the do¬ 
minion of the Romans over the Jews was just, 
and that it was their duty to submit to it. 2. 
That in the present circumstances they might 
with a good conscience follow many heathen 
modes and usages. It is certain these were 
Herod’s principles, since he excused himself by 
pleading the necessity of the times, for doing 
many things against the maxims of the Jewish 
religion. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xv. cap. 12. 

We see from the Gospel, 1. That this sect was 
actually subsisting among the Jews in our Sav¬ 
iour’s time. 2. That it differed from the Phar¬ 
isees, Sadducees, and Gsscnians. They and 
the Sadducees were not the same. 3. They 
wore seen always in conjunction with the Phar- 
. 64# 
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isees. 4. They were inquisitive, whether to 
pay tribute to the Romans, was lawful, or not - 
5, They held some dangerous principles, since 
our Saviour admonishes his hearers to avoid 
their leaven. Now I see none hut the disciples 
of Judas the Gaulonite, in whom all these char¬ 
acters concur. They composed a sect, noticed 
in Josephus ; they agreed in all things with the 
Pharisees; they were distinguished by their ex¬ 
cessive love of liberty, being fully persuaded, 
that political obedience was due to God only. 
This sect was in its vigour when our Saviour 
appeared ; after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
when the nation was dispersed, it sunk. Judas 
Gaulonites, appeared when all the people were 
taxed, by order of Augustus, in the year of Je¬ 
sus Christ, 10, a.d. 14, ten years after the reg¬ 
ister made at the birth of Jesus Christ, Acts v. 
37; Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. 1. Judas pretended, 
that true Israelites, being the people of God, 
were to be subject to no human governors. He 
had many disciples, whom some called Galile¬ 
ans, because Gaulon is in Upper Galilee; oth¬ 
ers called them Herodians, because that city 
belonged to Herod Antipas. Josephus gives 
them no particular name; he says only, that 
they were followers of Judas the Gaulonite, 
great lovers of liberty, and held the same opin¬ 
ions as the Pharisees. Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. 1 ; 
de Bello, lib. ii. cap. 12. What the Gospel re¬ 
lates of the Herodians, agrees perfectly with 
the idea, which Josephus gives us of the dis¬ 
ciples of Judas Gaulonites. St. Jerom, Ep. ad 
Tit. cap. 3. makes no question, but that St. Paul 
in his Epistles has these heretics in view, when 
he recommends submission to the secular powers 
established by God. 

HERODIAS, daughter of Aristobulus and Bere¬ 
nice, sister to king Agrippa, and granddaughter 
to Herod the Great. Her first husband was her 
uncle, Herod Philip, by whom she had Salome. 
Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. 7. Herodias having ac¬ 
cepted the proposals of Herod Antipas, her uncle, 
tetrarch of Galilee, of marrying her when he 
returned from Rome, she removed from Philip’s 
house, into that of Antipas, together with her 
daughter Salome. As John the Baptist cen¬ 
sured this incestuous marriage, Matth. xiv. 3; 
Mark vi. 17. Antipas ordered him to he im¬ 
prisoned. Some time after, Herodias suggest¬ 
ed to her dancing daughter Salome, to ask John 
the Baptist’s head. That holy man was behead¬ 
ed ; and St. Jerom relates, that this woman hold¬ 
ing his head in her hands, pierced his tongue 
with her bodkin; in like manner as Antony’s 
wife served Cicero’s tongue. Hieron. in Ruffin* 
lib. ill. cap. 11. 
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Herodias mortified to see her husband tetrarch 
on!;, while her brother Agripjta, whom she had 
known in a state of indigence and humiliation, 
was honoured with the title of king, persuaded 
her husband Antipas to visit Rome, and desire 
of the emperor Caius the royal title. But 
Agrippa, still moro meanly jealous, sent his 
servant with letters to the emperor, importing 
that Herod had arms in his arsenals wherewith 
to arm seventy thousand men. Antipas, unable 
to deny this (act, was banished to Lyons. Caius 
understanding that Herodias, who accompanied 
her husband, was sister to Agrippa, inclined to 
pardon her: but she chose rather to follow her 
husband in the calamity which she had brought 
upon him, than to owe any thing to her broth¬ 
er's fortune, a.d. 39. Sec IIehoo Antipas, 
Agrippa, and Herod Philip. 

IIERODION, 'Hfuiiuv, song of Juno; from 
Juno, and ypwum, an heroic song: or rather, 
the conqueror of heroes. 

I. HERODION, St. Paul's cousin, Rom. xvi. 11. 
The modern Greeks tell many stories of St. He- 
rodion. They reckon him among the seventy- 
two disciples and apostles ; and say, that not¬ 
withstanding, out of humility he was content to 
be a servant to all the apostles. He was ordained 
priest; and afterward bishop of Patras, proba¬ 
bly in Aeliaia. He is the same perhaps, as St. 
Rhodion, who was decapitated, they say, at 
Rome, the same day as St. Peter and St. Paul. 

II. Hebodion, a castle built by Herod, on the spot 
where he had defeated his enemies in his flight. 
This castle was sixty furlongs from Jerusalem, 
and here this prince desired to be buried. Jo¬ 
seph. Antiq. lib. xir. cap. 25 ; lib. xvi. cap. 1; 
de Bello, lib. i. cap. 21 ; lib. v. cap. 7. It was 
not far from Tekoah. M. Reland believes, that 
Herod built another of the same name toward 
the mountains of Arabia, de Bello, lib. i. cap. 
16. and, as he conjectures, beyond Jordan. For 
it must be confessed, that a castle built sixty 
furlongs, or three leagues from Jerusalem, can¬ 
not naturally be supposed to mean a fortress 
built toward the mountains of Arabia. 

HESER, “isn, Tillage : otherwise, court, or 
hay. 

HESER, a city of Judah, built or fortified by Sol¬ 
omon, 1 Kings, ix. 15. probably Asor or Hazor. 

HESIIBON, J13OTI, invention, industry, or thought ; 
from chashab: otherwise, he that hastens to 
understand, or to build; from tsnn chush, and 
from run binah, to understand, or run banah, to 
build. 

HESHBON, a celebrated city beyond Jordan, oth¬ 
erwise, Esbus, Chesbon, Chasphon, Chascor. It 
was, says Eusebius, twenty miles east from Jor¬ 


dan, Josh. xiii. 17. It was given to Reuben; 
but was transferred to Gad, and numbered 
among the cities which Gad gave to the Lcvites. 
It had been conquered from the Moabites, by 
Sihon, and was taken by the Israelites a little 
before the death of Moses. After the ten tribes 
were transplanted into the countiy beyond Jor¬ 
dan, the .Moabites recovered it. Pliny, lib. v. 
cap. 11. makes it belong to Arabia. Solomon 
speaks of the water of Hcshbon, Cant. vii. 4. 
Maccabees says, that the lake of Caspis or 
Ileshbon was two furlongs, or 300 paces broad, 
2 Macc. xii. 16. 

HESHMON, po»n, number, or account ready, or 
abridged; from t?in cliush, haste, and md men;, 
enumeration: or silence of number, or of the 
portion ; from ntm chasliah, silence, and mu- 

nah, portion. 

HESRAI, "«n, olirxp), called Hezro, 1 Chron. xi. 
36. the court, the habitation, or the hay; from 
ivn chatzar, court, or entry, and from rsn chat- 
csir, hay. 

HESRAI, of Carmel, one of David’s brave offi¬ 
cers. 2 Sam. xxiii. 35. 

I. HESRON, third son of Reuben, Gen. xlvi, 9. 
Head of a family. Numb. xxvi. 6. 

II. Heskox, son of Pharcz, and grandson of Ju¬ 
dah. 1 Chron. ii. 5; Gen. xlvi. 12. 

HETH, nn, wfi, trembling, or fear; from nn 
chalh, or nnn chatath : according to the Syriac, 
descent. 

HETH, father of the Hittites, was eldest son of 
Canaan, and dwelt south of the promised land, 
at, or near Hebron. Ephron, of Hebron, was of 
the race of Heth ; and that city in Abraham’s 
time was peopled by the children of Heth. 
Some maintain, that there was a city called 
Heth; but we find no traces of it in Scripture. 

HETHLON, jrtnn, dAxKwfA, fearful dwelling; 
from nn chath, to bruise, or fear; and p^o mu- 
lon, lodging, habitation; or from p 1 ? lun, to 
lodge, to pass the night: otherwise, his covering; 
from ‘mn chalhal, to cover, to wrap up, and the 
pronoun r an, his. 

HETHLON, a city mentioned Ezek. xlvii. 15 j 
xlviii. 1. as limiting the land of promise, north. 

HEXAPLA, is the name of a large work com¬ 
posed by Origen, wherein he collected all the 
Greek versions of Scripture, extant at that time: 
the i>xx, Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion, and 
a fifth found at Jericho, a.d. 217; with a sixth 
found at Nicopolis, a.d. 228. These six versions 
were disposed in six columns opposite to one an¬ 
other, that it might appear at one view, where 
they agreed or disagreed; and to confront them 
more easily with the Hebrew, Origen placed the 
text in Hebrew letters at the head of them, and 
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the same text in Greek letters in two columns 
collateral with the six columns before mention¬ 
ed. So that there were in all eight columns; two 
for the Hebrew text, and six for the Greek ver¬ 
sions. There was a seventh version of the 
Psalms only. From these two columns of the 
Hebrew the work was sometimes called Octavia, 
by reason of the eight columns whieh formed it. 

The loss to sacred literature of such an immense 
performance is very great. The ancient fathers 
have preserved fragments of it. Eusebius, St. 
Chrysostom, Theodoret, and other Greek fa¬ 
thers, and among the Latins, St. Jerom, often 
cited the Hexapla, and confronted passages of 
Scripture according to the several versions con¬ 
tained in it. Hrusius has given us a large vol¬ 
ume of Fragments in 8vo. But Montfaucon, has 
given us two volumes in folio, printed in 1713. 
To these he has added Prolegomena, wherein he 
explains the form and history of the Hexapla. 

Origen, before his Hexapla, had composed a Tetra- 
pla; i. e. a collection of the four principal ver¬ 
sions of Scripture: the ixx, Aquila, Symmachus, 
and Theodotion. Tetrapla signifies four rows, 
or four folds, or four columns, &e. 

Origen is thought to have begun his Hexapla 
about a.b. 231, but we cannot tell when he fin¬ 
ished it. 

HEZEKIAH, rrptn, strength of the Lord; from 
pin chaxak, strength, and rv jah, the Lord ; oth¬ 
erwise, taken and supported by the Lord; from 
the same. 

I. HEZEKIAH, king of Judah, son of Ahaz and 
Abi, born a.m. 3251, Ahaz his father being then 
barely eleven years of age; which occasions 
some difficulty: for Scripture asserting, that 
Ahaz was but twenty years old when he began 
to reign, and that he reigned but sixteen years, 
it follows, that he lived but thirty-six years. 
Yet Scripture says, that Hezekiah was twenty- 
five years old, when he began to reign: we must 
conclude therefore, that Ahaz had him, when 
he was only eleven years old : which is very ex¬ 
traordinary, but not impossible. Vide Frag¬ 
ment, No. 2. 

Hezekiah succeeded his father Ahaz, a.m. 3^77, 
or 3278; before a.d. 726. He did what was 
agreeable to God. He destroyed the high places, 
cut down the groves, and broke the statues which 
the people haa adored: he broke also the brazen 
serpent which Moses had made, because the chil¬ 
dren of Israel burnt incense to it: he ordered 
the great doors of the Lord’s house to be open¬ 
ed and repaired; he exhorted the priests and 
Levites, to purify the temple, and to sacrifice in 
it as formerly: which sacrifices were furnished 
by the king. 


As the institution of the passover had been neg¬ 
lected, Hezekiah invited not only all his own 
subjects to keep it, but likewise all Israel. Some 
ridieuled his proposal; but many observed it: 
and this was a most solemn passover. nezekiali 
took care to maintain the good regulations, 
which he had established in the temple, and to 
provide for the priests and ministers. 

Some years after, Hezekiah shook off the Assyrian 
yoke, and refused to pay tribute: he defeated 
the Philistines, and destroyed their country, a.m. 
3390, or 3391. 2 Kings, xviii. 7; 2Chron. xxxii. 
He repaired and fortified the walls of Jerusa¬ 
lem ; laid in stores, appointed good commanders 
over his troops, stopped up the springs without 
the city, and put himself into a condition of mak¬ 
ing a vigorous resistance. 

Sennacherib, king of Assyria, invaded the territo¬ 
ries of Judah, and subdued almost every town. 
Hezekiah observing that the kings of Egypt and 
Cush, with whom he had made an alliance, did 
not come to his assistance, sent ambassadors to 
Sennacherib, desiring terms of peace. 

Sennacherib demanded 300 talents of silver, and 
thirty talents of gold. To raise this sum, Heze¬ 
kiah exhausted his treasures, and pulled off the 
gold plates, with which he had formerly overlaid 
the temple doors. But Sennacherib having re¬ 
ceived this money, instead of quitting Hezekiah, 
sent three of his principal officers from Lachish, 
which he was besieging, to Jerusalem, summon¬ 
ing Hezekiah to surrender. Hezekiah sent to 
hear their proposals, Eliakim, Sliebna, and Joah, 
to whom Rabshakeh spoke with extreme inso¬ 
lence. 

Hezekiah having heard of his blasphemies, rent 
his clothes, put on sackcloth, went to the house 
of the Lord, and sent to the prophet Isaiah an 
account of Rabsliakeh’s speeches. But Isaiah 
comforted him. Sennacherib sitting down before 
Libnah, was informed that Tirhakah king of 
Cush, was marching against him. He went 
therefore to meet Tirhakah; and sent letters to 
Hezekiah, telling him, not to place his confidence 
in his God. 

Hezekiah having received these letters, went up to 
the temple, and spread them before the Lord, 
whom he entreated to deliver him from this in¬ 
solent enemy. The Lord heard his prayer, and 
sent the prophet Isaiah to tell him, that Senna¬ 
cherib should not besiege Jerusalem. The very 
night after this prediction, an angel of the Lord 
destroyed in the camp of the Assyrians, 185,000 
men of Sennacherib’s army; w hich obliged him 
to retire to Nineveh. Vide Fragment, No. 4. 

Soon after, and in the very year of Sennacherib’s 
invasion, the fourteenth of Hezekiah, thisprinec 
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fell dangerously sick; the prophet Isaiah eame 
to hint, and said, “ thou shalt die.” Hezekiah 
turning his face to the wall, prayed to God. 
Isaiah was commanded to return to Hezekiah, 
saying, “ I have healed thee, and w ill add fifteen 
years to thy life.” 

But Hezekiah said, by what sign shall I know, that 
the Lord will heal nte ? Isaiah answered him, 
would you have the shadow advance ten degrees, 
or retire ten degrees, on the dial of Altaz ? Hez¬ 
ekiah desired, that the shadow might go back ten 
degrees, this seeming to him most difficult; and 
the prophet calling on the Lord, the shadow re¬ 
turned ten degrees. It is very probable, that 
this retrogradation, which was very sensible and 
real in the dial of Ahaz, was caused by some re¬ 
flection, or refraction of the sun’s rays, without 
any real retrogradation of the lurainaiy. Hez¬ 
ekiah after his recovery, composed a song of 
thanksgiving, which Isaiah has preserved, chap, 
xxxviii. 10,11. 

After this, Merodach or Berodach-Baladan, king of 
Babylon, sent letters and presents to Hezekiah, 
because he understood that he had been sick, 
and knew that at the time of his cure, some great 
prodigy had happened at Jerusalem, 2 Chron. 
xxxii. 31. Hezekiah, mightily delighted with 
the respect implied in this embassy, shewed the 
envoys all his treasures, spices, rich vessels, Ac. 
and concealed nothing from them. Isaiah after¬ 
ward told the king, that a time would come, 
when all he had shewn, would be removed to 
Babylon: and when his sons would be made 
cunuclis in the palace of that king. Hezekiah 
answered, “ the will of God be done: let peace 
and truth reign during my life.” This prince 
passed the latter years of his life in tranquillity, 
laid up great riches, conveyed water into Jeru¬ 
salem, and died a.m. 3306 ; ante a.d. 608. The 
sacred writings praise his piety and merit; and 
Ecclesiasticus, bath an encomium on him, chap, 
xlviii. 

II. Hezekiah, second son of Xeariah, descendant 
of ZerubbabeL 1 Chron. iii. 23. 

HI. Hezekiah, son of Shallum, opposed the Is¬ 
raelites, who carried a great number of their 
brethren of Judah into captivity; and obliged 
them to set them at liberty. 2 Chron. xsviii. 12. 

IV. Hezekiah returned from Babylon with ninety 
eight of his family. Neb. vii. 21. 

HEZ10N. jrm, vision, or prophecy; from 

run chaxah, to see, to prophesy, 

HEZIR, vrn, hog: according to the Syriac, 
converted, or returned, 

HEZIR, head of the seventeenth sacerdotal fam¬ 
ily. l Chron. xxiv. 15. 

HEZBO, nxn, the same as Hesrai, 
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IIEZRON, pxn, the dart of joy; from yn chets, 
a dart, and from pi ranan, a cry of joy: other¬ 
wise, division of the song; from nxn chatzah, to 
divide, and ranan: otherwise, court; from ixn 
clialzar: otherwise, hay; from rsn chatzir. 

II1DDAI, in, or Hurai, in, 1 Chron. xi. 32. praise, 
or cry; from nn hod, praise, and nrt liedad, 
cry: otherwise, to sharpen ; from nn chadad. 

HIDDAI, a brave officer in David's army. 2 Sam, 
xxiii. 30. 

HIDDEKEL, vide Tigris. 

H1EL, bten, jcojA, God fires, or the life of God; 
from n'n chajah, to live, and in el, God. 

HIEL, of Bethel, rebuilt Jericho, notwithstand¬ 
ing the predictive curse of Joshua against the 
person who should attempt it, of which Hiel ex¬ 
perienced the effects ; by losing his eldest son Abi- 
ram, while laying the foundations, and his young¬ 
est son Segub, when hanging up the gates. Vide 
Fragment, No. 5. 

HIERAPOLIS, 'Itfdir oAk, holy city; from the two 
Greek words ispov, holy, and itoAk, a city. 

IIIEHAPOLIS, was in Phrygia, in the neighbour* 
hood of Colosse and Laodicca. Colos. iv. 13. 

IIIEHONYMUS, 'hpwwpMf, holy name; from the 
Greek, iepd, holy, and ovo/mc, a name, 

HIERONYMUS, Oemophon, Timotheus, and oth¬ 
ers, whom Lysias bad left in Judea, after the 
agreement made between the Jews and the young 
king Antiochus Eupator, endeavoured to oblige 
the Jews by their ill treatment, to break the 
treaty. 2 Mace. vii. 2. ** 

HIGH PLACES, Excelsa, Heb. nioK3, Bamoth. 
The prophets reproach the Israelites for nothing 
with more zeal, than for worshipping on the 
high places. The destroying of these high places 
is a commendation given but to few princes in 
Scripture ; and many, though zealous for the 
Jaw, had not courage to prevent their people 
from sacrificing on these eminences. Before 
the temple was built, the high places were not 
absolutely contrary to the law, provided God 
only was adored there, and not idols. Under 
the judges they seem to have been tolerat' d; 
and Samuel offered sacrifices in several places, 
dliere the ark was not present. Even in Da¬ 
vid’s time they sacrificed to the Lord at Shilo, 
Jerusalem, and Gibcon. But after the temple 
was built at Jerusalem, and the ark had a fixed 
settlement, it was no longer allowed to sacrifice 
out of Jerusalem. 

The high places were much frequented in the king¬ 
dom of Israel. The people went sometimes on to 
those mountains which had been sanctified by the 
presence of patriarchs and prophets, and by ap¬ 
pearances of God, to worship the true God there. 
This worship was lawful, except as to its being 
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exercised where the Lord had not chosen. But 
on these hills they often adored idols, and com¬ 
mitted a thousand abominations in groves, and 
eaves, and tents; whence arose the zeal of pious 
kings and prophets, to suppress the high places. 

HILEN, a city of Judah, given to the Levites. 
Probably Cholon or Olon. Joshua xv. 51. 

HILKIAH, rrpbn, or irvp^n, God is my 

portion; from npbn chelkath, and rr jah, the 
Lord. 

I. HILKIAH, father of Eliakim. 2 Kings, xviii. 18. 

H. Hilkiah, son of Amaziah, a Levile of Mera- 
ri’s family. 1 Chron. vi. 45. 

III. Hilkiah, father of Jeremiah, Jer. i. 1. Some 
think this Hilkiah was the high-priest, in the 
reign of Josiah, 2 Kings, xxiii. 4, 8,10. but this 
opinion wants proofs. 

IV. Hilkiah, the high-priest, grandson to Shal- 
lum, and father of Azariah, who succeeded him. 
Under the pontificate of Hilkiah the book of the 
law was found in the treasury of the temple, 
2 Kings, xxii. xxiii. 2 Chron. xxiv. a.m. 3380; 
ante a.d. 624. We are of opinion, that he is the 
Eliakim, or Joachim, in the reign of Manasseh, 
and when Holofernes besieged Bcthulia, a.m. 
3347 ; ante a.d. 657. 

V. Hilkiah, father of the preceding Hilkiah : 
Baruch i. 7; 2 Kings, xviii. 18,26, 37. He liv¬ 
ed in the reign of Hezekiah. 

HILLEL, V?n, he that praises; from hillul: 
otherwise, folly; from V7n halal: otherwise, 
lucifer ; from Vm hcllel. 

HILLEL, a famous Rabbin, who lived, says St. 
Jerom, on Isaiah viii. lib. 3. a little before Je¬ 
sus Christ. He was a disciple of Sameas or 
Schamai, and became the head of one of the most 
celebrated schools of the Jews. I am surprised 
that Josephus, who, in several places, speaks of 
Sameas, has said nothing of Hillel his disciple, 
unless he means Hillel under the name of Pol- 
lio, a famous Pharisee, friend of Herod, and 
master of Sameas. Antiq. lib. jgxv. cap. 1, & 
13. or of Ananel, whom Herod sent for from 
Babylon to be high-priest. Hillel perhaps may 
be one or other of these; most probably Pollio. 
Sameas lived in the time of Hircanus, and saw 
the beginnings of Herod. Hillel therefore must 
have flourished under the reign of this prince. 
Antiq. lib. xiv. cap. 17. 

This Rabbin was born at Babylou, and dwelt there 
till he was forty years of age: then he went to 
Jerusalem, where he applied to the study of the 
law, wherein he so much distinguished himself, 
that after forty years he was made head of the 
Sanhedrim, consequently at the age of fourscore. 
He lived there forty years longer, say the Jews ; 


and according to this calculation he must have 
lived 120 years. He entered on his office an 
hundred years, as they tell us, after the taking 
of Jerusalem. This chronology is not exact; 
but the Rabbins are not very curious in this 
point. 

They pretend that by the mother’s side he de¬ 
scended from David, for she was of the race of 
Sephata, the son of David and Abital; by the 
father’s side he was of the tribe of Benjamin. 
All Jewish writers look on him as the most emi¬ 
nent among the aneient doctors of their nation : 
his son and grandsons discharged the office of 
president of the Sanhedrim with great honour, 
for the space of ten generations. All this de¬ 
pends on the credit of the Rabbins. 

He was succeeded by his son Simeon, who has been 
confounded with old Simeon, who received our 
Saviour, when presented at the temple. But this 
conjecture is absolutely destroyed, by observing, 
that Hillel, having been forty years patriarch, 
lived about ten years after the birth of Jesus 
Christ,• so that Simeon, if his son, could be then 
neither high-priest nor patriarch of the Jews, 
nor so far advanced in age as St. Luke intimates. 
The name of Hillel is not in the Scripture ; and 
we place it here, only because it is celebrated 
among the Jews, and because he has been said 
to be the father of Simeon. 

There was another Hillel very famous among the 
Jews, who lived, according to the Rabbins, 
about a.d. 240. 

II. Hillel, son of Judas, the holy, was a cele¬ 
brated rabbi among the Jews, and of great rep¬ 
utation even among Christians. He is thought 
to be the person who fixed their epoch of the 
creation of the world, and computed the years 
from thence, as the Jews do at this day. Before 
this period, they had used different epochs; the 
departure out of Egypt was the era of some ? 
the delivery of the law on mount Sinai, was the 
era of others. Some computed from the dedi¬ 
cation of the temple; others from the return 
from the Babylonish captivity ; and some from 
the entrance of Alexander the Great into Jeru¬ 
salem. But Hillel introduced the custom of 
reckoning their years from the beginning of the 
world, which has been regularly followed sinee 
the completion of the Gemara. According to the 
calculation made by this manner, Jesus Christ 
was born a.m. 3760; whereas according to 
our computation, he was born a.m. 4000. 

The Jews are accused with having designedly- 
abridged the chronology of the Old Testament, 
and the number of years before Jesus Christ, 
that they might the better elude the prophecies 
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of Lite Messiah's coming, with which the Jews 
were perplexed, and particularly with the pre¬ 
diction of one Elias, who affirmed, that the 
Messiah would be born, and the law abolished, 
at the end of the fourth millenary of the world : 
for he reckoned two thousand years under the 
law of nature, two thousand under the law of 
Moses, and two thousand under the Messiah •, 
after which the world was to end. As this tra¬ 
dition came from the Jews, and many of them 
were staggered by it, and became converts to 
Christianity ; the second Hillel thought he 
should do essential service to his nation, in 
lessening the number of years from the creation 
of the world to the birth of Jesus Christ. 

The Jews farther assert, that Hillel composed a 
cycle of nineteen years, whereby he reeoneiled 
the course of the sun with that of the moon, 
by the help of seven intercalations. He in¬ 
serted a month in the third year, in the sixth, 
eighth, eleventh, fourteenth, seventeenth, and 
nineteenth years. The Jews received this cycle 
with so much the more readiness as he was 
prince of the captivity in the west: and he was 
always followed, till Sid reformed the calendar 
in Spain, by order of king Alphonso. Hartolocci 
Bibl. Rabbin, tom. 2. page 416, 648. Basnage, 
Hist, des Juifs, tom. 2. lib. iv. cap. 6. art. 16. 

Hillel reformed likewise the Teknpha, i. e. the revo¬ 
lution of the year, fixing the solstices and equi¬ 
noxes more exactly than had been done; c. gr. 
the autumnal equinox had been misplaced to the 
7 th of October, he resettled it at the 24 th of De¬ 
cember. 

He is believed to have wrote a famous hible with 
his own hand, which was preserved till the six¬ 
teenth century. Kimchi says, the Pentateuch 
belonging to it was kept at Toledo. 

Origen was acquainted with Hillel II. and frequent¬ 
ly consulted him. St. Epiphanius assures us, that 
before his death he was converted to Christianity ; 
that perceiving his end approaching, he sent for 
the bishop of Tiberias, under pretence of consult¬ 
ing him about his disease, as a physician; but or¬ 
dering his servants out of the room, he was at his 
own request privately baptized. This is thought 
to have happened about a.d. 310 or 312. 

He left a son under age in the tuition of two 
friends, who brought him up in the Jewish re¬ 
ligion : he was patriarch or prince, as his father 
had been before him. Joseph, one of his guar¬ 
dians, becoming a convert to Christianity, re¬ 
lated these particulars to Epiphanius, and Euse¬ 
bius of Yereeil. 

UL Hillel, father of Abdon, judge of Israel. 
Judg. xii. 13. 


HIN, pn, a measure of capacity of the Hebrews; 
containing half a seah, or the sixth part of a 
hath . It held one gallon and two pints. 

Hin was a liquid measure ; as of oil, for instance, 
Exod. xxx. Ezek. xlv. 46. or of wine, Exod. 
xxix. Levit. xxiii. According to Josephus, 
Antiq. lib. iii. cap. 9, 10. it contained two 
Mtic Congii. Therefore it was the sixth part 
of an etphah. Josephus writes, lib. iii. that they 
offered with an ox, half of a hin of oil; in 
English measure, six pints 26,698 solid inches, 
according to the measure given by Josephus ; 
but according to the tables, five pints 1,267 
solid inches. With a ram they offered the 
third part of a hin, or three pints, 10,469 
solid inches. And with a lamb, the fourth part 
of a hin, or two pints, 16,071 solid inches. 
The prophet Ezekiel was commanded to drink 
an allowance of water to the quantity of the 
sixth part of a hin, i. e. one pint, 19,672 solid 
inches. 

HINNOM, mn, there they are; from the adverb 
{D hen, there, and the pronoun a am, they: other¬ 
wise, their riches ; from (in, chun, riches, and 
the pronoun n am, theirs. 

HINNOM. The valley of Gehennom, or of the 
sons of Hinnom, so called from Hinnom, Josh, 
xv. 8; xxiii. 16; 2 Kings xxiii. 10 ; Nell. xi. 30; 
Jer. vii. 31. It lies east of Jerusalem, and is 
called also the valley of Tophet. It is believed, 
that the god Moloch was worshipped here, and 
that a perpetual fire was maintained here in his 
honour. See Gehenna. Vide the Map of Je¬ 
rusalem. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS. We do not meet with this 
word in the Hebrew text: but Bochart, and 
others assert, that the animal called in Hebrew 
Behemoth, Job xl. 10. ni nan ninna, particu¬ 
larly denotes the Hippopotamus. We shall here 
give the description of this creature. The word 
Hippopotamus, according to its import in the 
Greek, signifies a river-horse. It is found prin¬ 
cipally in the Nile, the Indus, and other great 
rivers. 

Thevenot, Voyage, part ii. cap. 72. describes the 
Hippopotamus after the following manner. It is 
of a dun colour, and resembles a buffalo very 
much behind; but its legs arc shorter and larg¬ 
er. It is about the size of a camel ; its muzzle 
like that of an ox. The body twice as large as 
an ox’s, its head like that of an horse, its eyes 
and ears small, its nostrils very wide, its feet 
Tery big, and almost round, on each foot four 
claws, like those of a crocodile, the tail small 
like that of an elephant, the skin bare, and al¬ 
most without hair. In its lower jaw, it has four 
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great teeth half a foot long, two whereof are 
hooked, one on each side its mouth, about the 
size of an ox’s horns: the two teeth which are 
straight, project out of its mouth. It was killed 
with musket shot by some Janizaries, who found 
it upon land where it was come to feed. They 
shot at it several times without piercing through 
its skin ,* but at last, being wounded in the jaw, 
it fell. Vide Behemoth. Some are of opinion, 
that the species of Hippopotami, is extinct in 
the Nile. Vide Fragment, No. 65. 

HIRAM, oi'n, Huram, according to the 

Hebrew, elevation, or exaltation of life; from 
rrn chajah, life, and on rum, elevation; other¬ 
wise, huram, Dim, their whiteness; from *nn 
chur, whiteness, and the pronoun n am, theirs: 
otherwise, their hole, or their liberty; from the 
same, and the pronoun n am, theirs: otherwise, 
he that destroys, or anathematizes; from om 
cherem. 

I. HIRAM, king of Tyre, son of Abibal, mention¬ 
ed by profane authors, as distinguished for his 
magnificence, and for adorning the city of Tyre. 
When David was acknowledged king by all Is¬ 
rael, Hiram sent ambassadors with artificers, 
and cedar, to build his palace. Hiram also sent 
ambassadors to Solomon, to congratulate him 
on his accession to the crown. Solomon desir¬ 
ed of him timber and stones for building the 
temple, with labourers: which Hiram promised, 
provided Solomon would furnish him with corn 
and oil. 

These two princes lived in good understanding 
with each other; Dius, apud Joseph, contra 
Apion, lib. 1. who wrote the annals of Tyre, 
relates, that they corresponded, and in Josephus’ 
time, Hiram’s letters, with Solomon's answers, 
were still to be seen. Menander of Ephesus, 
and the same Dius, speak of certain riddles, which 
these two princes proposed one to the other. 
Dius says, that Solomon first sent some to Hi¬ 
ram, which the latter was not able to solve, and 
therefore paid a great sum of money to Solo¬ 
mon ; but that afterward he explained them with 
the assistance of one Abdemon; and then pro¬ 
posing others to Solomon, which he could not 
solve, Hiram received a much larger sum of 
money than he himself had paid on the like occa¬ 
sion. Joseph. Antiq. lib. viii. cap. 2. 

After Solomon had finished all his works, lie pre¬ 
sented to Hiram twenty towns in Galilee. Hi¬ 
ram on viewing) hese places, was not pleased with 
them, and lie called them the land of Chabul, 
saying, Are these, my brother, the towns which 
you have given me l See Ciiabux. Scripture 
vox. i. 65 


remarks, that Hiram lent Solomon an hundred 
and twenty talents of gold, 657,0001. while he 
was employed in building. 1 Kings, ix. i*. 

II. Hiram, the son of a Tyrian father, and of a 
Jewish mother, of the tribe ofNaphtali, accord¬ 
ing to i Kings, vii. 13,14. or of a Tyrian father, 
and a mother of Dan, according to 2 Cliron. ii. 
14. Hiram was an excellent artificer in brass or 
copper. He made the columns called Jacliin and 
Booz; the brazen sea, the smaller brazen basins 
for the priests, &c. 

HIRAS, m’n, e/pa?, liberty, or anger; from -m 
ehorar, to deliver, or mn eharah, to be angry. 

HIRAS, a Canaanite of Adullam. Judah the son 
of Jacob, married his daughter Shuah. Gen. 
xxxviii. 1, 2. 

HIRCANUS, 'Ifflwsvov, the taker of the city ; from 
nip kanah, possessor, and yj> hir, a city. But 
this is rather a sirname borrowed from the 
Greeks. His proper Hebrew name was John : 
he was called Hircanian on occasion of some 
event, which to us is unknown. Vide John. 

H1R-SHEMESH, eroervy, the city of the sun; 
from yj» hir, a city, and wm shemesh, the sun. 

HIR-SHEMESH, a city of Dan. Josh. xix. 41. 

HIRELING, in Moses, is taken sometimes for a 
labourer, or foreign servant who was not a Jew : 
for example, he forbids the stranger to eat the 
passover, Exod. xii. 45. In another place, Levit. 
xxii. 10. by this word is meant ail hired Jew, 
who is not a priest: he is forbid to eat of meat 
that is sanctified and sacrificed to the Lord. In 
the gospel, the hireling is set in opposition to 
the true shepherd; the first neglects the sheep, 
the second loves and guides them carefully, John 
x. 12, 13. 

The hirelings whom the father of the family (God) 
sends into his vineyard, are the prophets and 
apostles, Jews and Christians ; the second suc¬ 
ceed the first, and all receive their reward when 
their work is done. Mattb. xx. 8. 

The labourer, or the hireling, is worthy of his hire, 
or wages; this is used as a proverb, Matth. x. 
10 ; 1 Tim. v. 18. 

To HISS, is an expression of insult and contempt. 
Jill they, who shall see the destruction of this 
temple, shall be astonished, and shall hiss, and 
say. How conies it that the Lord hath thus treat¬ 
ed this city ? 1 Kings, ix. 8. And Job, xxvii. 23. 
speaking of the wicked, says, they shall clap their 
hands at him, and shall hiss him out tf his place. 

I will make this city the subject of ridicule and 
scorn; I will make it desolate and an hissing ; 
every one that passeth thereby shall be astonish¬ 
ed and hiss, because of aU the plagues thereof. 
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Jer. xix. 8; xlix. 17 ; li. 13; Lam. ii. 15,16; 
Ezek. xxviii. S6 ; Zeph. ii. 15. 

To Hiss, to call any one with hissing, is a mark 
of power and authority. The Lord says' that 
in his anger he shall hiss, and call the enemy 
against Jerusalem, He will hiss unto them from 
the end of the earth, Isaiah v. 26. He will bring 
them with an hiss from the very extremities of 
the earth. And, Isaiah vii. 18. The Lord shall 
hiss for the fly, and shall bring it to him, that is 
in the uttermost part of the rivers of Egypt, and 
for the bee that is in the land of Assyria. The 
two flies which God will bring thus with a hiss, 
are the kings of Egypt and Assyria, who shall 
pillage the territories of Israel. Vide Frag¬ 
ments, Nos. 55, 56. Theodorct and St. Cyril 
of Alexandria, writing on Isaiah, remark, that 
in Syria and Palestine, they who looked after 
bees, drew them out of their hives, carried them 
into the fields, and brought them back again 
with the sound of a flute, and the noise of hiss¬ 
ing. Zachary, x. 8. speaking of the return from 
the Babylonish captivity, says, that the Lord 
will gather the house of Judah, as it were, with 
an hiss, and bring them back into their coun¬ 
try; whieh shews the ease and authority with 
which he will perform this great work. 

HITTITES, D'rtn, vrrri/*, who is broken, or fears : 
or, according to the Syriac, who descends. 

HITTITES, Judg. i. 26. A man of Bethel went 
into the land of the Hittites, and built a city, and 
called the name thereof Luz. It is our opinion, 
that this man retired into the land of the Hit¬ 
tites, south of the tribe of Judah, and built Lusa, 
Elysa, or Lussa, which the geographers speak 
of. Josephus says, that the Jews took the city 
of Lussa from the Arabians. It was in memory 
of his native place, that this man of Bethel call¬ 
ed his new city by the name of Lussa. The Hit¬ 
tites were the descendants of Heth. Ptolem. lib. 
v. cap. 16, 17 ; Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiv. cap. 2. 

HIVI, ’in, fuatTof, my life; from run chevah, life, 
and the pronoun ' i, my. 

HIVITES, or IIevim, D’ijs wicked, bad, or 
wickedness; from my havah, iniquity. 

HIVITES, a people descended from Heveus, son 
of Canaan. They dwelt first in the country af¬ 
terward possessed by the Caphtorim, or Philis¬ 
tines. The Caphtorim drove out the Hivites, 
who dwelt from Heserim unto Gaza, Deut. ii. 
23. There were Hivites likewise at Sehechem, 
and Gibeon. Josh. xiii. 4. in the centre of the 
promised land; for the inhabitants of Sehechem, 
and the Gibeonites, were Hivites, Josh. xi. 19. 
Lastly, there were some beyond Jordan, at the 


foot of mount Hermon, Gen. xxxiv. 2. Bochart 
is of opinion, that Cadmus, who carried a colony 
of Phoenicians into Greece, was an Hivite: and 
that his name, Cadmus, comes from the Hebrew, 
Kedem, the east, because he was of the eastern 
part of the land of Canaan. The name of his 
wife Hermione, comes from mount Hermon, at 
the foot whereof the Hivites had their dwelling. 
The metamorphosis of Cadmus’ companions into 
serpents is grounded on the signification of the 
name Hivites, which in Phoenician signifies ser¬ 
pents. See Avim. 

HIZKI, 'p;n. strong, or that takes; from pj?n clia- 
zak, to seize, to take. 

HOBAB, 2 w, favoured and beloved; from aan 
chabab, to lore. 

HOBAB, son of Jethro, and brother-in-law to 
Moses. Moses when departing from mount Si¬ 
nai for the promised land. Numb. x. 29. said to 
Hobab, “ w e are journeying unto the place, of 
which the Lord said, I will give it to you : come 
thou with us, and we will do thee good.” Hobab 
answered, “ that he could not go, but would re¬ 
turn into his own country.” But Moses per¬ 
sisted, and entreated him so earnestly, that ho 
at last complied. Some think the Kenites, who 
dwelt south of Judah, were the descendants of 
Hobab, Judg. i. 16 ; 1 Sam. xv. 6. 

HOBAH, mm, £w/3aiA, love,friendship; from aan 
chabab ; otherwise, secrecy; from nan chabah; 
otherwise, debtor; from am chub. 

HOBAH, Hobal, Shoba, or Shobal. Gen. xiv. 15. 
Abraham pursued Chedorlaomer, to Hobah on 
the left, or north of Damascus. We are of opin¬ 
ion, that this is Abila, in the valley between Li- 
bnnus and Antilibanus. 

HOD, am, praise, glory. 

HODAIA H, min, the Lord is my praise, or praise, 
or confession of the Lord; from *nn hod, to 
praise, and n 'jah, the Lord. 

IIODAYIAII, min, diovia, Odeviah, or Odoia, the 
Lord is my praise, praise, or confession of the 
Lord; from -tin hod, to praise, and n’jah*, the Lord. 

I. IlODAVIAH, l Chron. v. 24. of the tribe of Ma- 
nasseh, distinguished for valour. 

II. Hod aviau, a Levite, father of Dimeel, return¬ 
ed from Babylon. Ezra ii. 40. 

HODESH. pan, yoStt, month; from enn chodesh, 
month; or novelty, from enn c hadash. 

HODSHI, 'Knn, renewing, or the first day of the 
month: or, according to the Syriac, a present, 
or a new present. 

HOG, vide Swine. 

HOGLAH, n^in, his festival, or his dance; from 
Jjn chagag, and the pronoun n, ah, his. 
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HOGLAH, daughter of Zelopliehad, of Manas- 
seh. Numb. xxvi. 33. 

HOHAM, omn, ihdfj,, too to them ; from ’in hoi, 
and the pronoun n am, them: otherwise, he that 
troubles and disquiets ; from oin hum. 

HOHAM, king of Hebron, one of the five who 
besieged Gibeon, with Adoni-zedeck: he was 
hanged by Joshua’s orders. Josh. x. 1, Ac. 
a.m. 2553 ; ante a.d. 1451. 

HOLOCAUST, from the Greek, Holocauston, 
‘OAsWu«v ab 0 A 0 ? totus & tuuta accendo, which 
signifies * entirely burnt,’ because all the flesh 
of burnt-offerings was consumed by fire upon 
the altar ; herein these offerings differed from 
sacrifices for sin and other sacrifices, parts 
whereof were not consumed on the altar, but 
were reserved. The Hebrew word nby haluh, 
translated burnt-offering, signifies to go up: be¬ 
cause the whole sacrifice, thus offered, ascends 
and goes up in smoke. The oldest sacrifices 
known to us, are burnt-offerings ; and it is prob¬ 
able, that before the law, no others were offer¬ 
ed, and that even the sacrifices for sin, and for 
thanksgiving, were Holocausts. See Sacrifice. 
After the settlement of the tabernacle, or at 
least after the building of the temple, two lambs 
were offered daily as burnt-offerings on the braz¬ 
en altar, one in the morning, the other in the 
evening: the first before all other sacrifices; 
the second, after all others. 

HOLOFERNES, tynrisbn, rmna-bn, a'AotpEpves* 
strong and courageous captain; from Vn chail, 
strong, and phemes, captain, according to the 
Syriac. This is a Persian name, and there¬ 
fore it is difficult to find its root in the He¬ 
brew. One might also explain it by he that 
breaks anger, or the officer of the serpent of the 
devil. 

HOLOFERNES, lieutenant-general of the armies 
of Ncbuchadonosar, the king of Assyria. See 
Nebuchadnezzar and Arfhaxad. Nebuchad- 
onosar sent Holofernes against Syria, at the 
head of a powerful army. This general passed 
the Euphrates, entered Cilicia and Syria, and 
subdued almost all these provinces, some sub¬ 
mitting voluntarily, others by compulsion. The 
general every where exercising a thousand cru- 

• eltics, and endeavouring to have his master wor¬ 
shipped as a God. 

Having resolved to conquer Egypt, he advanced 
toward Judea, which is the common road into 
that country. Judith v. In the mean time he 
was informed, that the Jews were preparing to 
oppose him ; and Aehior commander of the Am¬ 
monites, of whom a body as auxiliaty troops was 
in his army, represented to him that they were 
65* 
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a people protected in a particular manner by 
Almighty God, so long as they were obedient to 
him; and therefore he should not flatter him¬ 
self with the expectation of overcoming them, 
unless they had committed some oflence against 
their God. Holofernes provoked at this dis¬ 
course, said to him, since you have acted so 
well the prophet, you shall perish together with 
the Hebrews, whose God and whose power you 
have so gloriously described to us. At the same 
time he commanded his servants to convey Achi- 
or, within sight of, and pretty near to, the walls 
of Belhulia ; they tied him to a tree, and left 
him there, whither the Jews soon came and 
loosed him. 

In the mean time Holofernes formed the siege of 
JBetkulia; and having cut off the water, and set 
guards at the only fountain of the besieged near 
the walls, the city was soon reduced to extrem¬ 
ity, and resolved to surrender, if God did not 
send them succour in five days. Judith being 
informed of their resolution, conceived the de¬ 
sign of killing Holofernes in his camp. Dress¬ 
ed in her finest clothes, she left Bethulia with 
her maid-servant; and being brought to the 
general, pretended she could no longer endure 
the sins and excesses of the Jews, and that God 
had inspired her with the design of surrendering 
herself to him. 

Holofernes was enchanted with her beauty j and 
some days after invited her to a great feast. 
But he drank so much wine, that sleep and 
drunkenness hindered him from satisfying bis 
passion. Judith, who in the night was left 
alone in his tent, cut off his head with his own 
sword; and returned with her servant to Bethu¬ 
lia, carrying the head of Holofernes. When 
day came, the besieged made a sally on their 
enemies, who going for orders into their gen¬ 
eral’s tent, found his headless carcass wallow¬ 
ing in its blood. They then discerned that Ju¬ 
dith had deceived them, and they fled with pre¬ 
cipitation, leaving their camp full of rich spoils: 
the Jews pursued them, killed many, and re¬ 
turned loaded with booty. 

There is great diversity of opinions concerning the 
time of this war between Holofernes and the 
Jews. Some date it before the captivity of Bab¬ 
ylon, in the reign of Manasseh, and the pontific¬ 
ate of Eliakim the high-priest. Others place it 
after the general Babylonish capt i vity. Fide Ju¬ 
dith. We suppose it to have happened before 
the captivity, a.m. 3348 ; ante a.d, 656. 

HOLON, pbn, £oAav, Vulgate Olon. A windoiv: 
otherwise, profanation; from bn c hoi: other¬ 
wise, trouble; from nbn chalah. 
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1I0L0N, Cholon, Olon, or Hclon, a city of refuge 
belonging lo the priests, in the mountains of Ju¬ 
dah, Josh. xxi. 15. 

HOLY, holiness ; means sometimes outward puri¬ 
ty, sometimes internal holiness; God is holy in 
a transcendent and infinitely perfect manner. 
He is the fountain of holiness, purity, and inno- 
ceney. He sanctifies his saints, his people, his 
priests. He requires perfect holiness in those 
who approach him; and to he sanctified and 
honoured by his servants. He rejects all wor¬ 
ship which is not pure and holy, whether inter¬ 
nal or external. 

The prophets called the Lord, The holy one of Is¬ 
rael, as if holy were synonymous with God. 
The Messiah is called the holy one; Thou shalt 
not suffer thine holy one to see corruption. Psalm 
xvi. 10. And in Isaiah xli. 14. Thy redeemer 
is the holy one of Israel. And in the gospel, I 
know thee who thou art; the holy one of God, 
Luke iv. S4. And again. The holy thing which 
shall be bom of thee, shalt be called the Son of 
God, Luke i. 35. Jesus Christ is called simply 
the holy one, Yc denied the holy one and the just, 
and desired a murderer to be granted to you, Acts 
iii. 14. Holy is the common epithet given to the 
third person of the Trinity, the Holy Spirit. 

The Israelites are generally called holy in Scrip¬ 
ture, because they are the Lord’s; they profess 
the true religion, are called to holiness, Ac. 
Ye shall be an holy nation. Ye shall be holy 
men unto nit, Exod. xix. 6. Jill the congrega¬ 
tion are holy every one of them. Levit. xi. 44,45. 
Numb. xvi. 3. We are, said Tobit to his son, 
Jilii sanctorum, sons of a holy people, Tobit ii. 
18 . 

From the infinite holiness of God, every thing be¬ 
longing to him should be styled holy; his tem¬ 
ple, his ministers, his solemnities, Ac. Ac. 

Christians are more particularly declared holy, as 
being called to, and designed for, a more excel¬ 
lent holiness, and having received earnests of the 
holy spirit in a more plentiful and perfect man¬ 
ner. St. Luke in the Acts, and St. Paul in his 
epistles, generally describes Christians under 
the name of saints, i. e. holy persons. 

The holy is used sometimes for the temple, and for 
heaven, as the place of the Almighty’s abode. 
Behold, the blood of it was not brought in unth¬ 
in the holy place; ye should indeed have eaten it 
In the holy place: i. e. the temple, or the court of 
the priests, called holy, compared with the court 
of the people; as in Ezek. xlii. 14. The priests 
shall not go out of the holy place into the outer 
court. And 1 Mace. iv. 36. 

By holy are likewise understood in general all holy 
things, consecrated to God; by holy of holies, 


such things as are particularly consecrated to 
him: as the altar of burnt-offerings, Exod. xxix. 
37. the perfumed oil with which Aaron anointed 
the altar, and sacred vessels, Exod. xxx. 10. the 
utensils of the holy, and the sanctuary, are men¬ 
tioned in the same style; as arc the offerings 
and sacrifices reserved to Aaron and to his sons. 
Exod. xxx. 36 ; Levit. ii. 3,10; vi. 17, 25, Ac. 

Holy is used sometimes for heaven; the Lord send 
thee help from the holy, the sanctuary, from 
heaven, Psalm xx. 2. As for thee, O Lord, thy 
dwelling is in the holy, Psalm xxi. 4. He hath 
looked down from the height of his holy; from 
heaven did he behold the earth, Ac. 

HOMAM, can, ifxxfx, their tumult, or their noise, 
from nan amah, a tumult, or noise, and the pro¬ 
noun a am, theirs. 

HONEY. Bees are some of the smallest crea¬ 
tures that fly, says Eeelesiastieus, xi. 3. but the 
produce of them is the sweetest thing in the 
world. Scripture describing a troop of enemies 
pursuing with obstinacy and warmth, uses the 
similitude of bees. Jlnd chased them as bees do, 
Deut. i. If. Like bees they closed me in on every 
side, Psalm cxviii. 12. 

God did not permit honey to be offered on his al¬ 
tar. Ye shall burn no leaven, nor any honey r m 
any offering of the Lord made by fire, Levit. ii. 
11. many reasons are given for this law : as, that 
honey does not agree well with other things, as 
with roast meat, which was offered in sacrifice ; 
and that it makes bread sour; or because bees 
are unclean insects; or because honey is the 
symbol of carnal pleasures; or lastly, to avoid 
the customs of the heathen, who offered honey 
in their sacrifices. Herodot. lib. ii. Vide Bo- 
chart. dc Animal. Sacr.parti. lib.iv.cap.il. 
Vide Ezek. xvi. 18,19. 

But tliough God forbids honey to be offered in sac¬ 
rifice, he commands the first-fruits of it to be 
presented to him: these first-fruits and offerings 
being designed for the support of the priests, 
and not to be offered on the altar. By the word 
honey, pm debasch, the Babbins and authors of 
Hebrew Dictionaries, understand not only the 
honey of bees, but likewise the honey of dates, 
or the fruits of the palm-tree, or the dates them¬ 
selves, from which honey is extracted; and when 
God enjoins the first-fruits of honey to be offer¬ 
ed to him, the first-fruits of dates seem to be 
meant: for we know that generally the produce 
only of fruits was offered. 

Honey was formerly very common in Palestine. 
The frequent expressions of Scripture, which 
import that this country was a land flowing with 
milk ar.d honey, are proofs of this. Moses says, 
that the Lord has brought his people into a land 
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whose rocks drop oil, and whose stones produce 
honey. Oeut. xxxii. 13; Psalm lxxxi. 10. Honey 
ran upon the ground in the forest, where Jona¬ 
than dipped the end of his staff in a honey-comb, 
and sucked it, 2 Sam. xiv. 25, 26, 27. Travel¬ 
lers observe, that it is at this day in great plenty 
there ; and that the inhabitants mix it in all their 
sauces. John the Baptist fed on wild honey, 
found in rocks or in hollow trees, Matth. iii. 4. 
Children were fed with milk, cream, and honey. 
Butter and honey shall he eat, that he may know 
to refuse the evil and choose the good, Isaiah vii. 

15. This was the sweetest and most delicious 
substance known before sugar. God complains 
of Jerusalem for offering that bread, oil, and 
honey, to idols, which he had given to the inhab¬ 
itants for nourishment. Too great a quantity 
of honey is hurtful to the stomach, and creates a 
loathing. Hast thou found honey, says the wise 
man, eat so much as is sufficient for thee, lest 
thou he filed therewith, and vomit it, Prov. xxv. 

16. Vide Fragment, No. 183. 

HONOUR, To honour, is taken not only for the 

inward or outwardrespee't paid to superiors, those 
to whom we owe particular deference and dis¬ 
tinction, but for real services : honour thy fa¬ 
ther and mother, Exod. xx. 12. not only shew re¬ 
spect and deference, but assist them, and perform 
sueh services to them as they need. Balak king 
of Moab said to Balaam, I thought to promote thee 
to great honour, but lo the Lord hath kept thee 
back from honour. Numb. xxiv. 11. i. e. from re¬ 
ward. Honour the Lord with thy substance, and 
with the first-fruits of thine increase, Proy. iii. 9. 
u e. testify your respect to him. 

Honour also denotes that adoration which is due to 
God only. I was afraid to transfer the honour 
of my God to man, says Mordecai, Esth. xiii. 14. 
And the Psalmist, xxix. 2. Give unto the Lord 
the honour due unto his name. And Malachi, 
i. 6. If I be the Lord, where is my honour ? 
And St. Paul, Unto the only wise God be honour 
and glory, 1 Tim. i. 17. 

HOPE. The hope of Israel, was the end of the 
Babylonish captivity, the coming of the Messiah, 
and the happiness of heaven. The Lord is the 
hope of the righteous; their hope shall not be 
confounded; the hope of the ungodly shall per¬ 
ish ; it shall be without effect; or they shall live 
and die without hope. Abraham against hope 
believed in hope, contra spent in spem, when be¬ 
ing advanced in years God promised him a son. 
The prisoners of hope, Zach. ix. 12. Vincti 

. spei, the Israelites who were in captivity, but 
were in hopes of deliverance. 

Hope in the New Testament is generally taken for 
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hope in Jesus Christ, hope of eternal blessings, 
hope of a future resurrection. Experience pro- 
duceth hope, and hope maketh not ashamed , Rom. 
v. 4, 5. Our hope is founded on the patience 
and consolation which we derive from the Scrip¬ 
tures. Faith, Hope, and Charity, are the treas¬ 
ures of Christians, 1 Cor. xiii. 13. Jesus Christ 
is all our hope, 1 Tim. i. 1. All our hope in 
this life and the next arises from his merits, his 
blood, his grace, his promises, and his spirit. 

HOPHNI, ’tan, he that covers; from •tan chaphaph : 
otherwise, my fist ; from |sn chophen. 

HOPHNI, and Phineas, sons of Eli the high-priest, 
were, says the Scripture, sons of Belial, wieked, 
and dissolute, 1 8am. ii. 12,13, Ac. They knew 
not the Lord, nor performed the functions of 
their ministry in the tabernacle as they ought to 
have done; for when any Israelite had sacrificed 
a peace-offering, the son or servant of the priest 
came while they were dressing the flesh of it, 
and holding a fork with three teeth, in his hand, 
he put it into the pot, and what he could take 
up with it was the priest’s portion. In like man¬ 
ner also, before the fat was burnt, the priest’s 
servant came, and said to him who sacrificed, 
“ Give me flesh to roast, for I will have the flesh 
raw.” “ Let us first burn the fat, according to 
custom,” said he who sacrificed; but the servant 
replied, “ No; you shall give it me instantly, or 
I will take it by force.” 

Rightly to understand this place, we must observe, 
that the text regards not burnt-offerings or sac¬ 
rifices for sin, but only peace-offerings, or those 
presented out of free will devotion; the blood 
whereof, the fat, the kidneys, and the caul, which 
covers the intestines, were offered to the Lord ; 
all the rest of the sacrifice belonged to him who 
offered it, who was to give the priest for his fee 
the right shoulder and the breast. Moses does 
not say. Lev. vii. 31, 32. whether this should be 
given dressed, or raw; but it appears from this 
place, 1. That it was not given to the priest till 
it was dressed; and 2. that the priest had no 
right to demand it, till the fat was offered on 
the fire of the altar. 

The high-priest Eli was no stranger to the irreg¬ 
ularities of his sons. He reproved them on 
this account, but so faintly, that they did not 
change their behaviour, therefore the Lord sent 
a threatening to Eli, foretelling the destruction 
of his house. 

Some years afterward, a.m. 1861 ; ante a.d. 1143 ; 
1 Sam. iii. 11,12. the Lord caused Eli and his 
sons to be threatened by the young prophet Sam¬ 
uel. Accordingly, the Philistines having declar¬ 
ed war against Israel, Israel lost about 4000 men: 
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the elders of Israel said, “ Bring bither the ark 
of the Lord, that it may save us from our ene¬ 
mies and the two sons of Eli, Hophni and Phin- 
ehas, brought the ark into the camp. But God 
permitted the Philistines to obtain another vic¬ 
tory over Israel. They killed 30,000 men, in¬ 
cluding Hophni and Phinehas, and carried into 
captivity the ark of the covenant. 

HOPHRAH, i’Tsn, «*<ppij, an Egyptian name, 
whose etymology it would be in vain to seek in 
the Hebrew tongue. 

HOPHRAH, king of Egypt, in the time of Zede- 
kiah king of Judah, and Nebuchadnezzar the 
Great, king of Chaldea, Jer. xliv. 30. Herodo¬ 
tus calls him Apries, lib. ii. cap. 161,162,169. 
Zedekiali king of Judah, weary of the Babylon¬ 
ish yoke, made an alliance with Hophrah king 
of Egypt, in the seventh year of his reign. Ezek¬ 
iel reproaches him for it in very strong terms, 

. Ezek. xvii. 15. 

In the ninth year of Zedekiali, Nebuchadnezzar 
marched against Jerusalem, and took all the 
cities of Judah, except Lachish, Azekali, and 
Jerusalem. 2 Kings xxv. 1; 1 Chron. xxxvi. 17; 
Jer. xxxix. 1 ; lii. 4. Pharaoh Hophrah came 
to his assistance; and Nebuchadnezzar marched 
against him. Jeremiah foretold, chap, xxxvii. 
■5, 6. that the Egyptians would return without 
daring to encounter the Chaldeans, which fell 
out accordingly. Jeremiah also prophesied, 
chap. xliv. 30. that the king of Egypt should be 
delivered into the hands of his enemies, as Zede- 
kiali had been into the hands of Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar. Vide also Ezek. xxix. 1, 2, Ac. 

Ezekiel, chap. xxx. xxxi. describes the fall of 
Egypt in a very pathetic manner. 

These predictions were executed, first against 
Apries, or Hophrah, by Amasis ; afterward 
against Egypt and the Egyptians by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar. Herodotus says, Hophrah was tlie son 
of Amasis, Ac. 

After the death of Hophrah, Nebuchadnezzar de¬ 
stroyed Jerusalem, then he attacked Tyre, and 
took it after a siege of thirteen years. During 
this long siege, he was reduced to great straits, 
and to make him amends in some sort for his 
losses, God said to Ezekiel, that he had given 
him the land of Egypt as a reward, a.m. 3432, 
ante a.d. 571. Ezek. xxix. 18, 20; xxx. 1,19. 

Accordingly, Nebuchadnezzar marched against 
Egypt, and subdued it, from Migdol or Magdol, 
at the entrance of it, to Sienna, [now Assouan] 
at the southern extremity. He committed such 
ravages, that it could not recover itself in forty 
years. Nebuchadnezzar left Amasis in Egypt 
with the title of king, but tributary and subject 


to him: after which he returned to Babylon 
loaded with spoils. 

HOR, in, who conceives, or shews. 

HOR, a mountain in Arabia Petrea, on the con¬ 
fines of Idumea. Here Aaron died and was bu¬ 
ried, in the fortieth year of the departure of the 
Hebrews from Egypt, a.m. 2552; ante a.d. 1452. 
Deut. xxxiii. 50; Numb. xx. 26 ; xxvii. 13. 

HORAM, aim, iAx/u, their mountains, or who 
conceives them or shews them ; fro min chor, and 
the pronoun n am, theirs, them. The Septuagint 
read a *> turned instead of a i resh. 

HORAM, king of Gezer assisting the king of La- 
chisb, was defeated by Joshua, and his country 
was ravaged, Josh. x. 33. a.m. 2554; ante 
a.d. 1450. 

HOREB, am, desert, solitude, destruction ; 

dryness, the sword. 

HOREB, a mountain in Arabia Petrea, so near 
mount Sinai that Horeb and Sinai seem to be 
two hills of the same mountain. Sinai lies east, 
Horeb west; so that when the sun rises, the lat¬ 
ter is covered with the shadow of Sinai. There 
are springs and fruit-trees on Horeb, but only 
rain water on Sinai. At Horeb God appeared to 
Moses in the burning bush, Exod. iii. 1,2, 3. At 
the foot of this mountain Moses struck the rock, 
and drew water from it, Exod. xvii. 6. Elijah 
retired here to avoid the persecution of Jezebel. 
1 Kings, xix. 8. [ q. was there at this time a kind 
of convent here ?] It is said frequently, that God 
gave the law at Horeb, though other places 
expressly name Sinai; because Horeb and Sinai 
made in some sort but one mountain. 

The rock of Horeb, whence Moses drew water. 
See Exod. xvii. 6. 7. and Rapiudim. 

IIOREM, am, <i?xp, destruction, anathema, nets, 
snares, a thing devoted or consecrated to God. 

HOREM, a city of Naphtali. Josh. xix. 38. 

HORI, 'in, ;topp), prince, freeman, or who is in a 
passion .• from nm cliarah. 

HORI, son of Lotan, of the race of Seir, the Ho- 
rite, Gen. xxxvi. 22. 

HORITES, a’lin, ^op’p*«.7o», princes, heroes, or 
freemen: otherwise, who are in a passion ; from 
nm charah. 

HORITES, an ancient people, who dwelt in the 
mountains of Seir beyond Jordan, Gen. xiv. 6. 
They had .princes, and were powerful before 
Esau conquered their country. The Horites and 
the Edomites seem afterward to have composed 
hut one people. They dwelt in Arabia Petrea 
and Arabia Deserta, south-east of Judea. Deut. 
ii. 1; xxiii. 2; A Judg. v. 4. 

The Hebrew O'm, Chori or Chorim, translated 
Horites in Genesis, is used in an appellative sense 
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in other passages of Scripture, signifying Heroes, 
g reat and powerful men. Probably the Greeks 
d erived from hence their heroes, as they derived 
Anax, a king, from Anak the giant and his sons. 
1 Kings, xxi. 8,11; Neh. ii. 16; iv. 14; v. 7 ; 
vi. 17 j vii. 5; xiii. 17 ; EccL x. 17 ; Isaiah 
xxxiv. 12. 

HORMAH, rrcnn, p#p*, which is lifted up: from 
odi ramam, or an, rum: otherwise, to reject; 
from nm ramah. 

HORMAH, nmn, (a#, Josh. xv. 30. Bethalar- 
ma, or as Arma $ for the Vulgate takes them 
for two different cities. Josh. xix. 4. destruction, 
anathema. 

HORMAH, Herma, Harma, or Arama; it should 
be written Chorma, or Cherma, nmn anathema. 
This city was called Zephath before the He¬ 
brews named it Hormah, which signifies anathe¬ 
ma. What occasioned this denomination, was 
this: the king of Arad, a Canaanite, who dwelt 
south of the Land of Promise, having attacked 
the Hebrews, put them to flight, and took a very 
rich booty: hereupon the Israelites engaged 
themselves by vow to devote every thing belong¬ 
ing to the king of Arad, and entirely destroy it. 
Vide Cherem, or Anathema. It is very prob¬ 
able this vow was not executed till after Joshua 
entered the Land of Promise. Among the kings 
overcome by him, we find a king of Herma, or 
Horma, and a king of Ared or Arad. Josh. xv. 
30. Hormah belonged afterward to the tribe of 
Simeon. 

HORNS. The Hebrews by horns, sometimes un¬ 
derstood an eminence, or angle, a corner, or a 
rising. My beloved has a vineyard situated, on 
a horn of the son of oil, i. e. on an eminence, or 
corner of a rich and fertile mountain. Isa. v. 1. 
By horns of the altar of burnt-offerings, many 
understand the angles of that altar ; but there 
were also horns or eminences at the corners of 
that altar. Exod. xxvii. 2 ; xxx. 2. Vide Frag¬ 
ment, No. 128. 

Horn signifies likewise glory, brightness, rays; for 
example, the face of Moses was encompassed 
with horns, i. e. it was radiant, or, as it were, 
horns of light issued from it. Vide Fragment, 
No. 122. 

As the ancients frequently used horns to hold 
liquors, vessels containing oil, and perfumes, are 
often ealled horns, whether made of horn or not. 
Fill thine horn with oil, says the Lord to Sam¬ 
uel. and anoint David, 1 Sam. xvi. 1. Zadok took 
an horn of oil out of the tabernacle, and anointed 
Solomon, 1 Kings, i. 39. Job called one of his 
daughters Karen-ha-phuc, Horn of Antimony, 
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Cornu slibii, or horn to put antimony [or Sti¬ 
bium] in, which the women of the East still use 
at this day, Job xlii. 14. 

The principal defence and strength of horned beasts 
is in their horns ; whence the Scripture mentions 
the horn as a symbol of strength. The Lord ex¬ 
alted the horn of David; the horn of his peo¬ 
ple ; he breaketh the horn of the ungodly: he 
cutteth off the horn of Moab, he cutteth off in 
his fierce anger all the horn of Israel ; he prom¬ 
ises to make the horn of Israel to bud forth; 
to re-establish the honour of it, and restore its 
former vigour. Moses compares Joseph to a 
young bull, and says, that he has horns like 
those of a Rheem, or rhinoceros. The sacred 
authors frequently express victory in words like 
the following: thou shalt toss them into the air 
with horns; thou shalt disperse them as a Ipill 
disperses every thing that comes before him with 
his horns, &c. 

Kingdoms and great powers are often described by 
the symbol of horns, 1 Macc. vii. 46. In Dan. 
vii. viii. horns represent the power of the Per¬ 
sians, of the Greeks, of Syria, and of Egypt. 
The prophet represents these animals as having 
many horns, one whereof grew from the other ; 
which should not surprise us, since in the East 
there are rams which have many horns. Vide 
Fragment, No. 167, and Plate. 

In 1 Maccabees, ix. 1. the wings of an army are 
called horns. 

HORON, or Oronaim, a city of Arabia, from 
whence came Sanballet, Nehem. ii. 10, &c. See 
Oronaim. 

HORON AIM, o'Jin, <*pwv)/*, anger, rages; from 
mn charah: otherwise, hole, care: from -nn 
clmr. Liberty, according to the Syriac. 

HORONAIM, a town of Moab, Isaiah xv. Sj Jo¬ 
sephus, Antiq. lib. xiii. cap. 23 ; xiv. cap. 2. 

HORONITE, ’jin, oifw), anger, or fury; from 
mn charah: otherwise, liberty, according to 
the Syriac. 

HORSE, a beast well known, but not so common 
among the Hebrews till Solomon’s time, as it was 
afterward. Before that time we find no horse¬ 
men mentioned in the armies of Israel. God for¬ 
bids their kings to keep many horses, Deut. xvii. 
16. The judges and princes of Israel generally 
rode on mules, or asses. After David’s time, 
horses were more used in Judah, &c. than before. 

Solomon is the first king of Judah who had many 
horses; but we do not read that he made any 
military expeditions. He received his horses 
from Egypt, and every set cost him more than 
six hundred shekels: about ninety pounds. 
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Houses consecrated to the sun. We read, 2 Kings, 
xxiii. 11. that Josiah took away the horses which 
the kings of Judah his predecessors had conse¬ 
crated to tlic sun. The sun was worshipped over 
all the East, and the horse was consecrated to this 
deity, w ho was represented as riding in a chariot 
drawn by the most beautiful and swiftest horses 
in the world, and performing every day his jour¬ 
ney from East to West to enlighten mankind. 
In Persia, and among the Massagette, horses 
were sacrificed to the sun. Herodot.Tub. i. cap. 55. 

Flacat equo Pcrtia radiia Hjrperione cinctum ; 

N'e celeri deuir victima tarda Deo. 

Ovid. Fait. lib. viii. 

Xenophon, Cyropced. lib. viii. describes a solemn 
sacrifice of horses to the sun: they were all of 
the finest breed, and were led with a white 
chariot, crowned, and consecrated to the same 
god. We may believe that the horses which 
Josiah removed out of the court of the temple, 
were appointed for the like sacrifices. 

'Hie Rabbins inform us, that these horses were 
every morning harnessed to the chariots dedicat¬ 
ed to the sun, which are mentioned in the same 
book, and that the king, or sonic of his officers, 
got up and rode to meet the sun at its rising, as 
far as from the eastern gate of the temple, to the 
suburbs of Jerusalem. Rabb. Salom. & Kimclii. 

Others are of opinion, that these horses were statues 
of wood, stone, or metal, erected in the temple 
in honour of the sun. Others, that they were 
horses which none were permitted to ride, or to 
yoke, but were like those which Julius Ctesar 
set at liberty, after his passage of the Rubicon. 
Suet, in Julio. The Persians had such horseB, as 
well as the ancient Germans. Those belonging 
to the Persians were streaked, or pyed: those of 
the Germans were all white. Herodian calls 
them A<of *lx7roi. The Romans thought it an irre¬ 
ligious insolence in Camillus to use white horses 
in his triumph. They were never employed in 
any ordinary use, and people took presages of fu¬ 
turity f om their neighings and their motions. 

HOSAH, non, tic a,, he that reties on, or he that 
protects. 

HOSAI. ‘Tin, o'fmvK,strings; from run chazah, to see. 

HOSAI, the prophet, in the time of Manasseh 
king of Judah, 2 Chron. xxxiii. 19. The Jews 
are of opinion, that Hosai and Isaiah are the 
same person ; the lxx take Hosai in a general 
sense for prophets and seers: the Syriac calls 
him Hanan, the Arabic, Saphan. 

HOSANNA, aryenn, unww, Hoshiah-na, Save 
me, I pray; from ytrjashah, to save, and kj no* 
I pray you: otherwise, save me presently. 


HOSANNA, nrywrn, or rather Hosa-na, is an 
Hebrew word which signifies, save, I beseech you. 
It is a form of blessing, or wishing well. At our 
Saviour’s entrance into Jerusalem, when the 
people cried Hosanna, their meaning was. Lord 
preserve this son of David ; heap favours aud 
blessings on him. 

HOSEA, *wrij» Saviour, or safety ; from 
yv'jasha. 

I. IlOSEA, the first name of Joshua, the son of 
Nun. The Greeks call him Ause, or Ausem. 
See Joshua. 

II. Hosea, son of Beeri, the first of the minor 
prophets. Epiphanius, de vita prophet, says, 
Hosea was of the town of Belemoth, in Issaciiar, 
which is probably Beelemon, toward Esdradon. 
The Rabbins say, Beerath was his fattier, who 
is mentioned 1 Chron. v. 6. and was prince of 
the tribe of Reulien when Tiglath-pileser carried 
some of the tribes of Israel into captivity. So 
that Hosea was of Reuben, and native of Beel- 
meon beyond Jordan. This prophet lived in the 
kingdom of Samaria, and his prophecies for the 
most part regard that state. 

He prophesied under the reigns of Uzziah, Jetliam, 
Aliaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah ; and un¬ 
der Jeroboam II. king of Israel. If be proph¬ 
esied in the reigns of all these princes, he must 
have lived very long; for there are an hundred 
and twelve years from the beginning of Uzziah’s 
to the end of Hezekiah’s reign. Add twenty 
years for liis age when he began to prophesy, 
this will make him above an hundred and thirty: 
or, if we take ten years from Uzziab, and ten 
from Hezekiah, there will remain an hundred 
and twelve. In Hosea’s prophecies, we find 
nothing which proves that he prophesied so 
long; and why should his prophecies be dated 
in the title by the reigns of the kings of Judah, 
when he did not live under their dominion ? It 
is therefore very probable, that this title is not 
Hosea’s, but that the true beginning of this 
prophet’s work, is, The beginning of the -word 
of the Lord by Hosea. In our opinion, he began 
about the end of Jeroboam II. king of Israel. 

St. Jerom, and many others, believe Hosea to be 
the oldest prophet, whose writings are in our 
possession. He saw the first captivity of the 
four tribes, carried away by 'I'iglath-plleser; 
and the extinction of the kingdom of Samaria 
by Salmanesar. St. Jerom will have it, that he 
prophesied even afterward. 

In the beginning of Hosea’s prophecy we read, 
that the Lord directed him. To take unto him a 
7c fe of whoredoms, and children of whoredoms ; 
i, e. to marry a woman, w ho had formerly lived 
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a debauched life, but who after her marriage 
should retire from all bad conversation. 

Many interpreters, shocked at the irregularity of 
Hosea’s marriage with a woman of a bad life, 
have thought this was only a parable; that the 
prophet called the wife whom he married, a 
prostitute, only with design of awakening the 
attention of the Israelites; or, t.-.at all this was 
transacted in a vision. But the sequel of Ho- 
sea’s narration shews sufficiently, that this mar¬ 
riage was real, though figurative as to the thiugs 
to which it related. This is the opinion of St. 
Basil, Theodoret, St. Austin, Ac. Vide Frag¬ 
ment, No. 41. 

HI. Hosea, son of Elah, was the last king of Is¬ 
rael, a.m. 3265; ante a.d. 739. Haviog con¬ 
spired against Pekah, son of Remaliah, kiog of 
Israel, he killed him, and seized bis dominions. 
He did evil in the sight of the Lord, but not 
equal to the kings of Israel, who preceded him; 
i. e. say the Jewish doctors, he did not restrain 
his subjects from going, if they would, to Jeru¬ 
salem, to worship; whereas the kings of Israel 
his predecessors had forbidden it, and bad plac¬ 
ed guards on the road to prevent it. 2 Kings, 
xv. 30. 

Salmanesar, king of Assyria, having intelligence 
that Hosea meditated a revolt, and had concerted 
measures with So, king of Egypt, to shake off the 
Assyrian yoke, he marehed against him, and be¬ 
sieged Samaria. The city was taken after a siege 
of three years, in the ninth year of Hosea’s 
reign; and was reduced to a heap of rains, a.m. 
3282, ante a.d. 722. The king of Assyria re¬ 
moved the Israelites of the ten tribes to coun¬ 
tries beyond the Euphrates. 2 Kings, xvii. 3, 6. 

The chronology of Hosea's reign is extremely per¬ 
plexed, by reason of the inconsistency of certain 
dates. It is said, 2 Kings, xv. 30. that Hosea 
began to reign in the twentieth year of Jotham, 
son of Uzziah—(This was the fourth of Ahaz, 
for Jotliam his father died four years before, hav¬ 
ing reigned only sixteen years, 2 Kings, xv. 32, 
S3.) but, ehap. xvii. 1. it is said, that Hosea be¬ 
gan to reign in the twelfth of Ahaz: also, 
2 Kings, xv. 27. allows Pekah to have reigned 
but twenty years. Notwithstanding, if the last 
year of Pekah and the first year of Hosea con¬ 
cur with the twentieth of Jotbam, 2 Kings, xv. 
SO. Pekah must have reigned twenty-two years, 
since Jotham began to reign in the second year 
of Pekah, 2 Kings, xv. 32. To reconcile these 
differences, it may be said, that Hosea conspired 
against Pekah in the twentieth year of that 
prince, which was the eighteenth of Jotham’s 
reign. It was two years longer before Hosea 
vox,, i. 66 


made himself master of Pekah’s dominions, and 
was acknowledged king of Israel; i. e. in the 
fourth year of Ahaz, and the twentieth of Jotham. 
Lastly, in the twelfth year of Ahaz, he reigned 
quietly over all Israel, according to chap. xvii. 1. 
See Usher, and the commentators. 

HOSHAIAH, rvjnyin, oLgouok, the Lord is my sav¬ 
iour, or let the Lord save, or salver ion of the 
Lord; from -jet'jashah, saviour, and rr jah, the 
Lord, 

HOSHAIAH, father of Jezaniah, a principal Jew 
of Jerusalem. Nehem. xii. 32. 

HOSHAMA, jrnenn, cufiafjuL, who is heard, who 
hears, or who obeys; from ynm shamah. 

HOSHAMAH, son of Jeconiah. 1 Chron. iii. 18. 

HOSPITALITY. Hospitality has always been 
much in esteem among civilized people. In Ho¬ 
mer, and the ancient Greek writers, we see with 
what respect they treated their guests. They 
believed, that the gods sometimes visited this 
world disguised like travellers, and observed the 
conduct of mankind. Their apprehensions of 
despising some god instead ofatraveller, induced 
them to receive strangers with respect, and the 
rights of hospitality were esteemed most sacred 
and inviolable. 

Scripture furnishes several examples of hospitality 
exercised by the patriarchs. Abraham received 
three angels, invited them, pressed them, served 
them himself, and stood in their presence. Sarah 
his wife superintended the kitchen, and baked 
bread for his guests, Gen. xviii. 2, 3, Ac. Lot 
waited at the city gate to receive guests. When 
the inhabitants of Sodom intended to insult his 
guests, he went out to them, reasoned with them, 
exposed himself to their fury, and offered rather 
to subject his own daughters to their brutality, 
than to give up his guests, Gen. xix. 1, 2, 3. 
The same almost is observable in the old man of 
Gibeah, who had received the young Levite, and 
his wife, Judg. xix. 16, 17. St. Paul, Heb. xiii. 
2. uses Abraham’s and Lot’s example to encour¬ 
age the faithful to exercise this virtue, saying 
that they who have practised it, have well mer¬ 
ited the honour of receiving angels under the 
form of men. The primitive Christians consid¬ 
ered one principal part of their duty as consist¬ 
ing in the exercise of this virtue. Our Saviour 
tells his apostles, that whoever received them, 
received him himself; and that whoever should 
give them even a glass of water, should not lose 
his reward, Matth. x. *0,41. He also describes 
himself as saying to the wicked, at the day of 
judgment, Go, ye cursed, into everlasting fire: l 
was a sir anger, and ye received me not .... and 
in as much as ye have not done it unto the least 
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of mine, ye have not done it unto me. St. Peter, 
1 Epist. it. 9. requires the faithful to use hospi¬ 
tality to their brethren without murmuring and 
complaint. St. Paul in several of his epistles 
recommends hospitality : and particularly to 
bishops. Writing to Timothy and Titus, where 
he describes the duties and qualities of a bishop, 
he docs not forget hospitality, 1 Tim. iii. 2. and 
Tit. i. S. Let no one be made a bishop, who 
does not exercise hospitality, says St. Gregory 
the Great, Ep. ad Joan. Episc. And if the bish¬ 
op does not receive all strangers into his house, 
he is inhuman: Episcopus, nisi omnes receperit, 
inhumanus est, says St. Jerom. Ep. ad Ocean. 

The primitive Christians were so ready in discharg¬ 
ing this duty, that the very heathen admiral 
them for it. They were hospitable to all stran¬ 
gers, but especially to those of the same faith 
and communion. Believers scarce ever travelled 
without letters of communion, which testified 
the purity of their faith: and this procured them 
a favourable reception wherever the name of Je¬ 
sus Christ was known. It is our opinion, that 
the two last epistles of St. John may be such 
kind of letters of communion and recommenda¬ 
tion, as were given to Christians who travelled. 

IIOTHAM, Dmn, seal, or enclosure. 

1IOTI1AM, son of Heber, of the tribe of Asher, 
1 Chron. vii. 32. 

HOTIIIR, Tmn, excellent, or posterity, or that 
which remains ; from vejathur. 

HOTH1R, son of Heman, head of the twenty-first 
family of the Levites. 1 Chron. xxv. 4, 28. 

HOURS. The ancient Hebrews did not divide the 
day by hours, but into four parts; morning, 
noon, the first evening, and the last evening. 
The night wns divided into three parts, night, 
midnight, and the morning watch. Hours in the 
Septuagint, signifies the seasons, as in Homer 
and Hesiod. 

In the books of Moses and the other Hebrew writ¬ 
ings, Hour is used for the time, or season. In 
Daniel, we find the word Schauta, which is trans¬ 
lated Hour, and may be derived from the verb 
scauh , which signifies to cease, to be at rest. 

The books of Daniel, Tobit, and Judith are the 
earliest w herein we find the word hour, used to 
signify apart either of the da' or night. Daniel, 
iv. 16. says, he was about an hour considering 
king Nebuchadnezzar’s vision. Tobit, xi. 14. 
tells us, he continued about half an hour in very 
great pain. Also, xii. 22. that after the angel 
Raphael had discovered himself, they prostrated 
themselves for about two hours. Judith, vii. 18. 
declares that the people of Betl.uiia spent many 


hours in erying to the Lord. The Hebrew text' 
does not mention particularly hours, but only 
lines or degrees on Ahaz’s dial; however it ia 
certain that the division of the day into parts, h 
the matter there in question. Ahaz is much 
more ancient than Daniel, Tobit, or Judith. Vide 
Fragments, Nos. 2, 102, 263. 

But of what length were the hours mentioned in 
these books, the sacred writers do not inform us, 
and there is no Chaldee or Syriac author remain¬ 
ing, of sufficient antiquity to explain them. The 
Greeks knew nothing of the origin of hours 
among foreign nations, and trace it no higher 
among themselves than the time of Anaximenes 
or Anaximander, in the reign of Cyrus, toward 
the end of the Babylonish captivity. This au¬ 
thor had travelled into Chaldea, and might have 
brought from thence the manner of dividing the 
day by hours. Herodotus says expressly, that 
the Greeks received from the Babylonians the 
use of gnomons and dials. And Xenophon in¬ 
troduces Euthydemus, saying, that the sun dis¬ 
covers to us the hours qf the day, and the stars 
the hours of the night. Aristophanes speaks 
likewise of the gnomon or index, and of hours. 
He makes one of his actors ask, what o’clock 
is it by the sun-dial? See Dial. 

The result of what we have said is, that the use 
of clocks or sun-dials, and the distribution of the 
day into hours, is more ancient in the East, than 
among the Greeks; that the author of the in¬ 
vention is not known, and that we cannot tell in 
what manner the ancient Babylonians, Chal¬ 
deans, and Hebrews, divided their hours of the 
day and night. 

In the New Testament we see very clearly the day 
divided into twelve equal hours, after the man¬ 
ner of the Greeks and Romans, Mattb. xx. 3,4, 
5. These hours were equal to each other, but 
unequal with respect to the different seasons of 
the year. The twelve hours of the longest day 
in summer were much longer than those of the 
shortest day in winter. The first hour was that' 
which followed sunrising, or our six o’clock in 
the morning, at the equinox. The third hour 
was answerable to nine o’clock of the morning 
at the equinox; the sixth at all times to noon, 
Ac. In the New Testament we observe likewise 
the night to be divided into four watches, which 
custom the Jews received from the Romans. 
Fide the Fragments above referred to. 

[HOUSE, vide Fragment, No. 43, for house as 
signify ing a family, or a party.] 

[HOUSE, a dwelling. Vide Fragment, No. 204, 
and Plate. 
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The reader is referred to the Fragments, for 
a variety of information respecting the forms, 
distribution, and construction, of houses in the 
east; and especially, to the account given by Dr. 
Shaw. This article, therefore, will only hint 
at some differences between Eastern houses, and 
our own, which are neeessary to be recollected 
and understood, when we read sundry passages 
of holy Scripture, as 

1. The purpose of a house being for dwelling, and 
that of tents being the same, though a tent is 
not, properly speaking, a house, yet, in common 
language, it is so called in the East; and the 
■word beit —Heb. beth, is applied to either of 
these kinds of dwellings. On the same principle 
the tabernacle of God, though only a tent, is 
sometimes called the temple—i. e. the residence 
of God. 

2. The houses of the poorer class of people, are 
very bad constructions, of mud walls, reeds, and 
rushes ; from whence they become apt compari¬ 
sons to the fragility of human life. Besides this, 
as mud, slime, or at best unburnt brick, is used 
in forming the walls of houses, the expression, 
Job xxiv. 16. “of digging through houses” is 
easily accounted for: as is the behaviour of Ezek¬ 
iel, chap. xii. 5. who dug through such a wall 
in the sight of the people—whereby, as may he 
imagined, he did little injury to his house, not¬ 
withstanding which, the symbol was very ex¬ 
pressive to the beholders. 

3. The houses of the middling classes of people, 
shew no appearance of easy circumstances on 
the outside; they seldom have any windows, 
by which they might see, or be seen, toward the 
street. 

4. The houses of the rich are also plain, almost 
blank, on the outside: they seldom exceed two 
stories, in height, whatever space of ground they 
may occupy. All houses in the East are flat 
roofed; and their roofs are used occasionally for 
walking upon, to enjoy the fresh air, prospect, 
&c. and for sleeping upon. 

5. Royal palaces are called houses : David walked 
on the roof of the king’s house, 2 Sam. xi. 2. 
Zimri burned the king's house over him with 
fire, 1 Kings, xvi. 18. 

6. The temple of the Lord, notwithstanding its 
magnificence is called a house ; being considered 
as the residence, dwelling, or habitation of the 
Deity. Vide the discourse of Solomon at its con- 
seeration: and many other places. 

7. Heaven is considered as the house of God, 
John xiv. 2. “ In my Father’s house are many 
mansions where we observe a remarkable im¬ 
plication—Mansions are great, noble, hereditary 
dwellings among men, abounding with conve¬ 
niences, &c.—“ My Father’s house—his ordi- 
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nary residence—contains many of what the sons 
of men esteem capital residences—Mansions.” 

8. The prison wherein Joseph was confined, he 
calls “ this house,” and very properly, as in all 
probability it was part of a considerable edifice: 
prisons in the East being often in royal palaces. 
See also Jeremiah’s prison in the house of Jona¬ 
than the scribe. Jer. xxvii. 15, 20. 

9. The grave is “ the house appointed for all the 
living,” Job xxx. 23 ; Isaiah xiv. 18. 

10. House is taken for family. The Lord plagued 
Pharaoh and his house. Gen. xii. 17. What is 
my house, that thou hast brought me hitherto ? 
2 Sant. vii. 18. So Joseph, Luke i. 27 ; ii. 4. 
was of the house of David—but more especially 
he was of his lineage, stock, or family; and, as 
I conceive, in the direct line, or eldest branch of 
the family; so that he was next of kin to the 
throne, if the government had still continued in 
possession of the descendants of David. 

11. House is taken for kindred, 1 Tim. v. 8. it is 
a Christian’s duty to provide first for those of' 
his own house, his family, his relatives. 

12. House is taken for the body, 2 Cor. v. 1. “If 
our earthly house of this tabernacle were dis¬ 
solved,” if our bodies were taken to pieces, by 
death. The comparison of the body to a house, 
is used by Mr. Harmer to explain the similes, 
Eccl. xii. and is illustrated by a passage in Plau¬ 
tus, Mostell. Act i. scene 2. 

13. The church of God is his house, 1 Tim. iii. 
15. “ how thou oughtest to behave thyself in the 
house of God, i. e. the church of the living God.” 
In the same sense, Moses was faithful in the 
house of God, as a servant, but Christ as a son 
over his own house; whose house are we (Christ¬ 
ians;) but this sense may be referred to that 
of household; persons composing the attend¬ 
ance, or adhering to the party of a prince, &c. 
Is not this intimate reference of house or dwell¬ 
ing. to the adherents, inmates, or partisans of 
the householder, the foundation of the simile 
used by the apostle Peter, chap. ii. 52. “ Ye 
Christians, as living stones, are built up into a 
spiritual house ? 

14. House is taken also for the name of a place : 
as, rolljthyself in the dust, O inhabitant of Aphrah, 
in the house of Jlphrali, i. e. of dust—rather in 
Beth-Aphrah. i. e. in the town or district so call¬ 
ed : and some have supposed that the house of 
Zachariah, Luke i.40. was Beth-Zacliariah, the 
name of a town. So we have Beth-lehem, the 
house of bread, and others. Vide Beth. Prob¬ 
ably, these are remains of the names of places, 
where, in the times of the Canaanites, their tem¬ 
ples had stood, and which having attracted towns 
around them, for the convenience of their wor¬ 
shippers, the towns remaining after the temples. 
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were destroyed, nevertheless retained their form* 
cr descriptive appellations. 

Houses sold, if situated within a walled city, might 
be redeemed, within one year after the sale. Lev. 
xxv. 29. If not redeemed within that time, they 
were alienated in perpetuity. 

Houses were subject to an appearance compared 
to the leprosy in the human body, and called 
“ the plague of the leprosy,” Lev. xiv. S6. As 
we have no such distemper in our houses, in this 
climate, we arc altogether at a loss to explain 
the nature of this malady. Was it like the dry 
rot in our timber buildings? or like the salt¬ 
petre incrustations, on some of our walls ? I re¬ 
member Or. Sydenham, writing an account of 
the great plague in London, a.d. 1666; mentions 
spots of various colours, green and brown, being 
found on the plaster walls of some of the rooms, 
wherein the sick lay; those rooms being loo 
much closed up, and deprived of the free access of 
air. Could any such distemper be the plague, 
or leprosy, in the house ? 

In the East many families inhabit one house; 
wlienee the necessity of caution against conten¬ 
tions. For Ivort houses, see Ivort. 

The upper rooms of a house, are usually the more 
capacious and airy—so our Lord held his pass- 
over in a large upper room, Mark \iv. 15. In 
such a room the apostles held their assemblies, 
Acts i. IS.] 

HUKOK, or Hukkok, nppn, 'new* ; engraving ; 
from ppn chakak: otherwise, statutes, laws, from 
pn ehok. 

HUK. OK, a city of Asher ; the same probably as 
that of Naphtali, Joshua xix. 34. yielded to 
the Levites, and assigned for a city of refuge, 
1 Chron. vi. 75. 

HUL, Sin, pain, infirmity, bringing forth chil¬ 

dren, sand, or expectation ; from Y?in cholal, or 
Sin chol. 

HUL, or Chul, son of Aram, Gen. x. 23. Josephus 
calls him Otrus, and places him in Armenia. 
We find several traees of this name in that coun¬ 
try, as the cities of Cholana, Colimna, Coisa, 
Olane, Coluatha, Ac. 

HULDAH, mSn, the World. 

HULDAH, a prophetess, the wife of Shall um; 
consulted by Josiah concerning the book of the 
law which had been found in the treasury of 
the Temple. See Josiah. The time of Hul- 
dah’s death we know not, but the discovery 
of the book of the law, was a.m. 33S0; ante 
a.d. 623. 

HUMILITY. Humility is the virtue of Christ 
and Christians. It consists in low thoughts of 
ourselves, founded on the knowledge of our un- 
vrorthinesB, and our depeadauce on God for aid. 


Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart, 
says our Saviour, Matth. xi. 29. tiod giveth 
grace to the humble, says St. Peter, 1 Epist. v. 5. 

Erasmus had a considerable dispute concerning the 
word humilitas in the hymn Magnificat, Luke i. 
48. ((ilia respexit liumititatem anciltcesues, which 
in this place signifies, says he, the humble and 
low estate [English translation] only of the bless¬ 
ed virgin; so that humilitas in this passage 
would be equivalent to humiliaiio or vilitas. He 
was opposed by certain monks, to whom he re¬ 
plied in his Colloquy, entitled Medardus. It is 
plain humilitas does not always signify the vir¬ 
tue of humility, but occasionally a poor, mean, 
dejected stale, or the timorous, diffident, and 
modest thoughts which that condition inspires. 

To humble, signifies often to afflict, to subject, to 
beat, to subdue. Humiliatns est JVoab: the Moab¬ 
ites were humbled, their force was broken; they 
were depressed. Percussit David Philistceos & 
humiliuvit cos: he conquered the Philistines, 
and subdued their power, 2 Sam. viii. 1 . Hnmil- 
iavit calumniatorem .- God shall humble the slan¬ 
derer, or oppressor, Psalm Ixxi. 4. he shall load 
him with confusion, he shall pull him down. 
Oculos superborum humiliabis ; thou wilt bum¬ 
ble, confound, or cover the proud with shame. 
Psalm xvii. 27, Ac. 

To humble a virgin, or a woman taken in war, sig¬ 
nifies to pollute her honour, Deut. xxi. 14; xxii. 
24,25; Lament, v. 11. Mulieres in Sion humi- 
liaverunt. Ezek. xxii. 10. Irnmundiliam men¬ 
struates humiliaverunl in te. 

ADDITION. 

Humility, though it be not overmuch in favour 
among men, yet are many excellent things said 
of it in holy Scripture: “ before honour is hu¬ 
mility,” Prov. xv. 33. “ By humility, and the 
fear of the Lord, are riches, and honour, and 
life.” Prov. xxii. 4. Humility is a virtue seated 
in the mind ; and is ii fact, a settled and perma¬ 
nent disposition of the mind : perhaps it may 
often be best distinguished by contrast with its 
opposite, pride, and haughtiness. But though 
humility be an internal quality, yet it shews it¬ 
self in external actions, and is very expressively 
alluded to. by the apostle Peter, 1 Epist. v. 5. 
“ be clothed with humility”—as with an outer, 
ornamental, garment, tied closely upon the wear¬ 
er :—implying, that the humility of Christians, 
should constantly be manifested in their deport¬ 
ment, and behaviour: should constantly envelope 
every other grace, or excellence, or amiable 
quality, which they may possess, or practise; 
as an outer robe envelopes inner garments^— 
but an outer robe, bound around them, and at¬ 
tached to them, by the firmest connections; by 
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connections proof against temptations, calami¬ 
ties, or far more dangerous adversaries—pros¬ 
perities. 

On Luke, i. 48. it may still be queried, whether the 
“ low estate'’ of the virgin, refer to her dispo¬ 
sition of mind, or to her situation, in life ? The 
word ramnunv, occurs also, Apts viii. 33. “ In 
his humiliation his judgment was taken away.” 
Also, Philip, iii. 21. “ who shall change the body 
of our abasement— 1 vile body'— to the likeness 
of his glorious body.” And James, i. 10. “ Let 
the humbled, abased, brother, glory in his ex¬ 
altation ; but the rich brother in that he is 
abased—humbled, made low.” Now in this pas¬ 
sage, it should seem clearly to refer to a disposi¬ 
tion of mind ; for no man is called to rejoice in 
loss of wealth, or of property: but he may well 
and wisely rejoice in receiving a humble dispo¬ 
sition of mind, as a divine grace—or which is 
imparted by divine grace—and which will lead 
him to think less vainly, less superciliously of his 
riches than heretofore, and to value them less. 
Moreover, if the poor brother is to rejoice in at¬ 
taining that state which this person is to rejoice 
at quitting, then there seems to be a contradic¬ 
tion in the spirit of the precepts; but, as one 
brother may possess a mind exalted by divine 
grace, yet continue poor in the world ; so another 
brother may possess a mind humbled by divine 
grace, notwithstanding the temptation to which 
his worldly riches subject him. This is indeed 
impracticable to man, but practicable to God ! 
If this sense of the word be admitted, it does not 
follow from the use of it in the virgin’s song, 
that her station in life is described by. it, deter- 
minately, and exclusively, whatever Erasmus 
might insist on the subject. 

That there may be a vicious or bastard kind of 
humility, or that humility may exceed in degree, 
or in object, should appear from the apostle’s 
caution, Col. ii. IS ; against an over-weening 
wilful humility, which might refer to the agents 
of God, what should be re "erred ony to God 
himself. This kind of supposed humility has its 
origin in real pride, « being vainly puffed up of 
a fleshly mind”—swelled by carnal and inade¬ 
quate conceptions, and faneies, totally inadequate 
to the subject. 

HUMTAH, kddti, lizard, or snail ; from onn 
chomet. 

HUMTAH, a city of Judah, Josh. xv. 5*. The- 
math, or Thamath, is mentioned in the Greek, 
1 Sam. xxx. 29 ; and St. Jeroin speaks of Thaba- 
tha, the plaee of St. Hilarion’s nativity, five miles 
from Gaza, south. Vita S. Ililaronis. Niecpho- 
rus, who calls it Thebasa, places it lifteen miles 
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from Gaza, Hist. Eccl. lib. ix. cap. 15.1 should 
believe that it is Athmatha or Humtah. 

HUNTING. To hunt. Hunting is a kind of ap¬ 
prenticeship to war, and an imitation of the haz¬ 
ards and occurrences of the chase. Nimrod was 
a mighty hunter before God, Gen. x. 9. He was 
a warrior, a conqueror, a tyrant, who subdued 
free people, and who put to death those who 
would not submit to his dominion. The proph¬ 
ets sometimes express war by the name of hunt¬ 
ing. I will send for many hunters, says Jere¬ 
miah, and they shall hunt them from every mount¬ 
ain, and from every hill, and out of the holes of 
the rocks. Jer. xvi. 16. He speaks of the Chal¬ 
deans or Persians, who bunted, i. e. subdued the 
Jews, and held them under their dominion. 
Some are of opinion, that these hunters are the 
Persians, who set the Hebrews at. liberty; and 
in a more elevated sense, the apostles, who are, 
as it were, hunters, that endeavour to take men 
with their preaching. Ezekiel, xxxii. 30. speaks 
likewise of the kings, who were persecutors of 
the Jews, under the name of hunters. 

The psalmist thanks God for having delivered him 
from the snares of the hunters, Psalm xei. 5. 
Micah complains, that every one lays ambus¬ 
cades for his neighbour, and that one brother 
hunts after another to destroy him. Jeremiah, 
Lament, iii. 52. represents Jerusalem as com¬ 
plaining of her enemies, who have taken her 
like a bird in their nets. See Dogs. 

HUPHAM, oain, oQdu,, their bed, their covering , 
from -ian chaphaph, and the pronoun o am, 
theirs. 

HUPHAM, or Huppim, son of Benjamin, Gen. 
xlvi. 21. head of a family, Numb. xxvi. 39. 

HUPPAH, nan, a bed .■ otherwise, covering; from 

J an chaphaph: or, his shore, or, his harbour; 
rom ••pn choph, and the pronoun n ah, his. 
HUPPAH, a priest, whose family was the thir¬ 
teenth, in the classes appointed by David. 1 1 
Chron. xxiv. 13. 

HUPPIM, o’an, ytpxu. Tide the following, 
HUPPIM, oan, their bed, or their covering; from 
-•jan chaphaph, or nan chapha, and the pronoun 
n am, theirs: or sea-shore ; from Jjm chuph, and 
a\jam, the sea. 

I. Huppim, son of Maehir, 1 Chron. vii. 15. 

II. IIcppim,__ son of Benjamin. See Uupham. 
HUR, *nn, up, liberty; from D’-in chorim.- other¬ 
wise, whiteness, hole, cavern ; from nn chur. 

I. I1UR, son of Caleb, son of Esron, different from 
Caleb the son of Jephunneh. Hur, if we believe 
Josephus, was husband to Miriam, the sister of 
Moses. Others say,.he was his son: we know 
few particulars concerning his life: but by the 
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little which Scripture relates, we see that Moses 
had a great regard for him. When Moses had 
sent Joshua against the Amalakites, he went 
wp the mountain with Hur and Aaron, Exod. 
xvii. 10. and while he lifted up his hands in 
prayer, Aaron and Hur supported his arms, to 
prevent their growing weary. And when Mo¬ 
ses ascended mount Sinai, to receive the law, he 
referred the elders, if any difficulty should arise, 
to Aaron and l£ur, Exod. xxiv. 14. Hur was 
the father of Uri, and Uri was the father of 
Bezaliel. Vide Fragment, No. 1. 

II. IIcr, a prince of Midian, killed in an encounter 
between Phineas and the Midianiles, Numb, 
xxxi. 8. 

HURAI, "an, dpi, called Haddai, 2 Sam. xxiii. 30. 
i daleth, being put for t resli: from the same 
as Ilur. 

HURAI, of the valley, or brook, of Gaash, a hero 
belonging to David’s army, 1 Chron. xi. 32. 
called Hiddai, 2 Sam. xxiii. 30. 

HURAM, Dim, dx^xp, their liberty, their white¬ 
ness, their hole, or their cavern; from nn chur, 
and the pronoun n am, tjieirs. 

HURAM, son of Ehud, of the tribe of Benjamin, 
1 Chron. viii. 6. 

HURI, "an, dspti, who is in anger ; from nn cha- 
rah: otherwise, liberty, hole, cavern. See Hur. 

HURI, son of Jaroah, of the tribe of Gad, father 
of Abihail. 1 Chron. v. 14. N. B. Not of Abi¬ 
gail ; with whom some have eomfounded her. 

HUSHAH, nwin, who holds his tongue; from nan 
chashah: otherwise, who hastens; from win 
chush: otherwise, sensual; from the same. 

HUSHAI, 'win, £»«■). Vide Husham. 

HUSHAI, the Archite, David’s friend. Being in¬ 
formed of Absalom's rebellion, and that David 
was obliged to fly from Jerusalem, he met his 
king and his friend on an eminence without the 
city, with his clothes rent, and his head covered 
with earth. David told him, that if he went 
•with him, he would be a burden to him; but 
that he might do him important service, if he re¬ 
mained, and pretended to be in Absalom’s inter¬ 
est, in order to defeat the counsel of Ahitophel. 

Hushai therefore returned to Jerusalem, aud salut¬ 
ed Absalom as king. Absalom answered. Do you 
use your friend in this manner ? why are you not 
with David ? Hushai said, I will be with him, 
whom the Lord hath chosen; whom this people, 
even all Israel have acknowledged. After this, 
Hushai, by opposing the counsel of Ahitophel, 
and gaining time for David, to w horn he sent ad¬ 
vices, was the cause of Ahitophel’s suicide, and 
of Absalom’s miscarriage. We know not the end 
of Hushai. a.m. 2981 ; ante a.d. 1023. 


HUSHAM, own, drop, their haste, or their seit- 
suality; from win chush: otherwise, their si¬ 
lence ; from nwn chashah, and o am, theirs. 

HUSHAM, king of Edom, successor to Jobab. 
Gen. xxxvi. 34. 

IIUSIIATH, 'nwn, deu6). See Husham. 

HUSIIATH, where Sibbechai was born, a brave 
officer in David’s army. 2 Sam. xxi. 18. 

HU SHIM, own, that hold their tongue: or that 
make haste; from nwn chashah, to keep silence; 
or from win chush, to make haste. 

HUSHIM, son of Dan, Gen. xlvi. 23. 

HUSHIM, D'wn, drtlp. See Husham. 

HUSHIM, father of Atiitub and Elpaal. 1 Chron. 
viii. 11. 

HUSKS, KtfooTM, siliquce, shells, or husks, of peas 
or beans. The prodigal son, oppressed with 
want, and pinched by hunger, desired to feed on 
the husks, provided for the hogs, Luke xv. 16. 
But the most learned interpreters are of opinion, 
that the Greek word Kcratiu signifies Carob 
Beans, the fruit of a tree growing in Egypt, of 
the same name. There was a sort of wine or 
liquor greatly used in Syria drawn from it, and 
the lees of it were given to the hogs. The 
Greeks and Latins both name these Carob 
Beans, Ceralia; and Pliny, as well as the Vul¬ 
gate, calls them Siliquce. 

This fruit is common in Palestine, Greece, Italy, 
Provence, and Barbary: it is suffered to ripen 
and grow dry on the tree; the poor eat it, and 
cattle are fattened with if. The Carob-tree is 
of a middle size, full of branches, and abound¬ 
ing with round leaves, an inch or two in diame¬ 
ter. The blossoms, are little red clusters, with 
abundance of yellowish stalks. The fruits are 
flat cods from half a foot to fourteen inches long, 
and an inch and a half broad : they are brown 
at top, sometimes crooked, composed of two 
husks, which are separated by membranes into 
several cells, containing flat seeds something 
like those of Cassia. The substance of these 
husks is filled with a sweetish honey-like kind 
of juice, not unlike that of the pith of Cassia. 
In all probability the crooked figure of this 
husk occasioned its being called in Greek Kara - 
tia, which signifies, little horns. 

HYACINTH. By this word we understand, i. a 
precious stone; 2. a sort of flower; and, 3. a 
particular kind of colour. The flower hyacinth 
is not spoken of in Scripture; but the colour 
and the stone of this name are. 

The hyacinth stone, or jacinth. The spouse, Cant, 
v. 14. says, that her beloved’s hands were as 
gold rings set with hyacinths; and St. John, 
Rev. xxi. 20. says, that the eleventh foundation 
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«f the heavenly Jerusalem Is of a hyacinth. 
There are four sorts of hyacinths. The first 
is something of the colour of a ruby; the second 
is of a gilded yellow; the third of a citron yel¬ 
low ; the fourth of the colour of a granite. The 
Hebrew of Canticles, instead of hyacinth, reads 
the stone of Tarshish, ensnn. It is mentioned 
Exodus xxviii. 20. We do not well know what 
stone it is, but the generality explain it of the 
Chrysolite. 

As to the hyacinth colour, Moses often speaks of 
it, Exod. xxv. 4; n'jon, Techeloth, according to 
the most learned interpreters, was an azure 
blue, or very deep purple, like a violet colour. 
This colour was dyed with the blood of a shell¬ 
fish, in Latin, Murex, in Hebrew, Chilson. Fide 
Fragment, No. 235. 

HY®NA, a wild beast: whose name is not in the 
Latin Version of the Old Testament, or the 
New; but the Hebrew text, Leviticus xi. 6 ; 
Job xxx. 29, &c. reads, The daughter of the 
hiena, (Bath-Haiana,) instead of Struthio, as the 
Vulgate. The same in several other places of 
the Hebrew, where it is generally translated 
Struthio, the ostrich, though it is not clear, that 
this is. its true signification. See Ostrich, and 
Fragment, No. 144, and Plate. 

It is certain that Bath-Haiana, or the daughter of 
the hiana is a bird; Moses enumerates it among 
such birds, whose use was prohibited. But the 
animal known to us by the name of hycena, is a 
quadruped almost as large as a wolf: whose 
hair is rough, and its skin spotted, [some are 
streaked.] Mycenae were formerly produced at 
Borne in the public games, and they are repre¬ 
sented on ancient medals. 

Bocbart, and Ludolphus in his history of Ethi¬ 
opia, maintain, that the hyema is called Tzeboa, 
jnuy, in the Hebrew. Jeremiah speaks of it, 
chap. xii. 9. The Vulgate renders. Mine heri¬ 
tage is unto me as a speckled bird . The lxx. 
Mine heritage is unto me a cave of the hiena. The 
Hebrew may very well bear the sense of ihe Vul¬ 
gate ; but Bochart affirms, that the word hait, 
translated bird, signifies in general all sorts of 
wild blasts; and that Tzeboah, which is rendered 
tinged rvith divers colours, signifies the hiena, so 
named in the sacred language on account of its 
spots, and the variety of its hair. Fide Bird. 

Pliny speaks of the hyaena, but describes it in a 
fabulous manner: Nat. Hist. lib. viii. cap. 30. 
lib. xxviii. cap. 8. as, that it changes its sex 
every year, being one year male, and the next fe¬ 
male ; and that from its eyes are taken precious 
stones, called hyencea. Aristotle and .Elian say, 
that it makes dogs dumb with its shadow ; that 


it imitates the speech of mankind, and deceives 
them, endeavouring to draw them out of their 
houses, and devour them. They add, that it has 
feet like a man’s, and no vertebrae in the neck. 

Busbequius, in his travels to Amasia, says, the hy¬ 
ena is almost like a wolf, but not so tali. That 
its hair is like that of a wolf, except in being 
more bristling, and marked at certain distances 
with great black spots. It has no length of neck, 
but is forced to turn itself quite round, when it 
would look behind. It is very cruel and vora¬ 
cious ; drags dead bodies out of their graves, 
and devours them: instead of teeth, has one con¬ 
tinued bone in the jaw. It is said to imitate the 
voice of a man, and by this it often deceives trav¬ 
ellers. Busbeq. Iter. Amasian. page 76. 

As to the daughter of the hiana, which is a bird, 
whose use is forbid by Moses, the scripture ac¬ 
count of it, may lead us to discover it. We 
learn from Job and Micali, that this was a 
mournful bird, which in its pinings made a great 
noise. I am a brother to dragons, or crocodiles, 
and a companion to the daughters of the hiana, 
Isaiah, xiii. 21; and Jeremiah, 1. 39. speaking 
of the destruction of Babylon, say, it will be¬ 
come a retreat for wild beasts, for dragons, and 
for the daughters of the hiana. Isaiah, xxxiv. 
13. repeats the same thing, speaking of the de¬ 
struction of Bozra, the capital of Edom. Jere¬ 
miah, Lament, iv. 3. intimates, that this bird 
is extremely cruel. The dragons, or crocodiles, 
give suck to their young ones, but the daughter 
of my people is become as cruel as the daughter 
of the hiana in the wilderness. 

It has been the opinion of several interpreters, that 
this was the little, or great, owl, a melancholy, 
mournful, solitary bird, whose cry was piercing 
and disagreeable ; but I do not know on what 
authority they can accuse it of cruelty. We have 
offered some conjectures, that the daughter if 
the hiana was the swan. The cruelty where¬ 
with Jeremiah reproaches this bird, agrees very 
well with the ostrich, which forsakes, it is said, 
its eggs and its young. Fide the Fragment 
above referred to. 

HYMEN.® US ‘Ty.eva.ios, Gr. nuptial, or marriage , 
or the god if marriage. 

HYMEN®US, was probably a citizen of Ephe¬ 
sus, converted by some of the early discourses 
of St. Paul. He fell afterward into the heresy 
which denied the resurrection of the flesh, and 
said, that it was already accomplished. 2 Tim. 
ii. 17. St. Austin, in Joan Hoiuil. 19. thinks, 
that the error of sucli opinions consisted in say¬ 
ing, there was no resurrection besides (hat of the 
soul, which by faith, profession, and baptism is 
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revived from sin to grace. St. Paul informs 
Timothy, a.d. 63, that he had excommunicated 

- Hymeneus, and given him over to Satan, 1 'rim. 
i. 20. Two years after wal’d Hymeneus engaged 
with Philetus, in some new error, 1 Tim. ii. 17. 
We know nothing of the end of Hymeneus. 

HYMN, from the Greek, hymnos. A religious 
song or poem. The word is used as synonymous 
to canticle, song, or psalm, which the Hebrews 
scarce distinguish, having no particular term 
ibr an hymn, as distinct from a psalm or canti¬ 
cle. St. Paul requires Christians to entertain 
one another with psalms, and hymns, and spir¬ 
itual songs. St. Matthew says, that Jesus Christ 
having supped, sung an hymn, and went out. 
He recited the hymns or psalms which the Jews 
were used to sing after having eat the passover, 
and which they called the Hallal: i. e. the Hal¬ 
leluiah Psalms. 

HYPOCRITE, from the Greek hypocrites, he 
who feigns to be what he is not, he who puts on 
a false person, like actors in tragedies and com¬ 
edies. It is generally applied to those who as¬ 
sume appearances of a virtue, without possessing 
the reality of it. Our Saviour accused the Phar¬ 
isees of hypocrisy. In the Old Testament, the 
Hebrew, oa caneph, which is rendered hypocrite, 
counterfeit, signifies likewise a profane, wicked 


man, a man polluted, corrupted, a man of impi¬ 
ety, a deceiver. Jeremiah, iii. 1; xxiii. 15 . uses 
the word caneph to express the infection, the 
pollution of the land of Judah, caused by the 
sins of its inhabitants. Vide Fragment, No. 
68 . 

HYSSOP, Heb. Esob, 3idk, an herb generally 
known, often mentioned in SS. It was com¬ 
monly used in puriiieations as a sprinkler. For 
example, God commanded the Hebrews, when 
they cauie out of Egypt, to take a bunch of hys¬ 
sop, to dip it in the blood of the paschal lamb, 
and sprinkle the lintel and the two side posts of 
the doorway with it. Sometimes they added a 
little scarlet wool to it. Moreover, in the puri¬ 
fication of lepers, they dipped a bunch compos¬ 
ed of hyssop, branches of cedar, and scarlet 
wool, in water mingled with the blood of a bird, 
and with it sprinkled the leper. 

Hyssop shoots out abundance of suckers from one 
root only ; is hard in substanee, and grows about 
a foot and a half high. At distances on both 
sides its stock, it pushes out longish leaves, which 
are hard, odoriferous, warm, and a little bitter. 
The blossom of it is on the top of the stem, of 
an azure colour, and like an ear of corn. There 
are two sorts of it, the garden hyssop, and the 
mountain hyssop. 
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JAAKAN, m*, tribulation, labour, pain; other¬ 
wise, he that takes away, or rejects the nest, or 
the possession; from n yjahah, to reject, and pp 
kanan, nest: or from p’p kinan, possession; or 
nip kanah, to possess. 

JAAKAN, Bene-Jaakan, or the children of Jaa- 
kan, an encampment of Israel, in the wilderness 
between Gidgad and Moseroth, Deut. x. 6. 

JAALA, uhy', he that ascends; from nbjr halah, 
to go up: otherwise, kid, or goat; from nbjrja- 
halah. 

JAALAM, D^', kypou., Vulgate, ihelon. Who is 
hidden: or young man; from halam, or helem, 
according to different readings ; otherwise, their 
kids: from nbj>’ jahalah, a kid, and the pronoun 
n am, theirs: otherwise, the age; from aby 
holam. 

JAALAM, son of Esau, and Aholibamah, Gen. 
xxxvi. 5. 

JAARESHIAH, rveny’, bed of the Lord; from 
my heresh, a bed; otherwise, the Lord has de¬ 
livered him from poverty; from nj?’ jahah, to 
drive away, and wm rashash, poverty, andrv, the 
Lord: otherwise, plant, herb of the Lord, from 
vny heresh. 

JAASAU, wy, who makes me; or my 

creator; from rvvy hashah , to make, and' the 
pronoun ’ i, my. 

JAASAU, one who had married a strange woman, 
and after the return from the captivity, separat¬ 
ed from her, Ezra x. S7. 

IAASIEL, bx’eyr, or Jasiel; work, or creature of 
God; from nt vy hashah, to make, and bx el, 
God. 

JAAZANIAII, mix', <s£ovi<*?, or kyovltnei whom the 
Lord will hear, or who is attentive to the Lord ; 
from ;rx ateen: or the balances of the Lord ; from 
entxn moznaim, balances, and n’, the Lord: oth¬ 
erwise, the arms of the Lord; from pt zenan, 
arms: or nourishment of the Lord. 

I. JAAZANIAII, son of a Maachathite, 2 Kings, 
xxv. 23. 

II. Jaazaniah, son of Jeremiah the Rechabite, 
Jeremiah xxxv. 3. 

III. Jaazaniah, son of Schaphan, chief of those 
idolatrous Israelites shewn to Ezekiel in vision, 
Ezek. viii. 11. 

IV- Jaazaniah, son of Azur, a wicked Israelite, 
voi. i. 67 
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who said of Jerusalem, this city is the caldron, 
and we be thefesh, Ezek. xi. 1. 

JAAZIAH, inn;;’, strength of the Lord. 

JAAZIAH, irrsr, ior /««<*, or iWsw, the 
Lord is; from sr jesh, he is, and rr jah, the 
Lord. 

JAAZIAH, son of Merari, the Levite, 1 Chron. 
xxiv. 26. 

IAAZIEL, bxnjr, God is my strength, or the 
strength of God ; from ny hazaz, strong, and bx 
el, God. 

JABAL, ba’, which glides away : from bar 

jubal: or that brings; from ba’ jabal: or that 
produces; from btyjabul; or the trumpet of the 
jubilee; from ba -jobel, a ram. 

JABAL, son of Lantech and Adah, father of those 
who lodge under tents, and of shepherds, Gen. 
iv. 20. i.e. institutor of those, who, like the 
Arab Bedoweens, live under tents, and are shep¬ 
herds. See Father. 

JABEZ, p;>’, ia,(ik, sorrow, or trouble; from axn 
chatsab, by a transposition of the letters. 

I. JABEZ. In 1 Chron. ix. 9, 10. his piety is 
commended. Some think him to be the son of 
Cos, or Kenaz, whieh opinion is probable. 

JABEZ, BO’, dryness; otherwise, confusion , 
shame; from tsna bosh. 

II. Jabez, father of Shallurn, the fifteenth king of 
Israel, or of Samaria, 2 Kings, xv. 10. 

III. Jabez, a city in the half tribe of Manasseh, 
beyond Jordan, generally called Jabesh-Gilead, 
because it was situated in Gilead, at the foot of 
the mountains so named. Eusebius places it 
six miles from Pella toward Gerasa ; conse¬ 
quently it must be east of the sea of Tiberias. 
Jabesh-Gilead was sacked by the Israelites, be¬ 
cause it refused to join in the war against Ben¬ 
jamin, Judges xxi. 8. Nahash king of the Am¬ 
monites, laying siege to Jabez, proposed hard 
conditions to the inhabitants, from which Saul 
delivered them, a.m. 2909; ante a.d. 1094. Vide 
Fragment, No. 121. They ever after shewed 
great gratitude to Saul and his family; they 
carried off the bodies of Saul and his son Jon¬ 
athan, which the Philistines had hung upon the 
walls of Bethsan, and buried them honourably 
in a wood near their city, 1 Sam. xxxi. 11. 
12, &c. 
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JABIX, p‘, he that understands, he that builds; 
from nr3 binah, to understand, and ru3 banah, 
to build. 

I. JABIX, king of Uazor. in the northern part of 
Canaan, Josh. xi. 1, 2, S, &c. Amazed at the 
conquests of Joshua, who had already subdued 
the south of Canaan, he engaged the other kings 
In the northern part along the Jordan and on the 
Mediterranean, and in the mountains, in a league 
offensive and defensive. These kings and their 
troops rendezvoused at the waters of Merom. 
Joshua marched against them, attacked them 
suddenly, defeated them, and pursued them to 
great Zidon, and the valley of Mizpeh. He 
lamed their horses, and burnt their chariots: 
he took Uazor, and killed king Jahin, about 
a.m. 2555. 

II. Jabin, king of Ilazor, oppressed the Israelites 
twenty years, from a.m. 2699 to 2719. Judg. 
iv. 1, &c. Siscra, his general, was defeated by 
Barak at the foot of mount Tabor; the Israel¬ 
ites fortified themselves against Jabin, and at 
last subdued him. 

JABNEEL, SsJ3‘, ia/3vo;A, building of God; from 
r»3 bana : or understanding of God; from ru'3 
binah ; and in, God. 

JABNEEL, a town on the frontiers of Naphtali, 
Josh. xix. S3. Another of the same name in 
Judah, Josh. xv. 11. 

JABNEU, nj3', i*( 3»«, he that builds, or under¬ 
stands. 

J A BN El I. See Jamnia. 

JABOK, pa'» evacuation, or dissipation ; from pp3 
bakak. 1 

JABOK, or Jabbok, a brook on the other side of 
the Jordan, whose spring is in the mountains of 
Gilead. It falls into the Jordan pretty near the 
sea of Tiberias, south. Xcar this brook the 
patriarch Jacob met the angel, who wrestled 
with him. It separated the land of the Am¬ 
monites from the Gaulanitis, and that of Og 
king of Bashan. Gen. xxxii. 1—23. 

JACHAN, py\ iuot%xv, he that bruises or presses, 
or that takes away and rejects the foundation; 
from ryr jaliah, to reject, &c. and {3 cm, foun¬ 
dation. 

JACHAX, son of Aliitail, of Gad, 1 Chron. V. 13. 
JACIIIN, p', he that slrmgthens and makes stead¬ 
fast : from p cun. 

I. JACUIX, fifth son of Simeon, went down into 
Egypt with his father, and was head of a family. 
Numb. xxvi. 12. 

II. Jachin, head of the twenty-first family of 
priests, 1 Chron. xxiv. 17. 

IIL Jachin, the name of a pillar placed at the 
porch of Solomon's temple. It was of brass, 
four inches thick, eighteen cubits high, and 


twelve cubits in circumference, i. e. the shaft, 

1 Kings, vii. 15, 21 ; Jer. lii. 21. But 2 Chron¬ 
icles, iii. 15, 17. measures the two pillars as 
only 35 cubits high; from whence it is thought 
they were each hut seventeen cubits and an half 
high. Eighteen Hebrew cubits make SO feet 9 
inches; twelve cubits, make 20 feet Cinches. 
On the top of each pillar w as a crown or chapi¬ 
ter five cubits high. 1 Kings, vii. 16; Jer. lii. 
21. These chapiters are reckoned but threo 
cubits, 2 Kings, xxv. 17. and four cubits, 1 
Kings, vii. 19. i. e. including the ornaments, the 
rose and the lily at the top, four cubits; or 
excluding those ornaments, three cubits. The 
entire crown measured five cubits. Jachin, sig¬ 
nifies stability; Boaz, signifies firmness. 

JACOB, 3py, he that supplants, or undermines : 
otherwise, the heel; from ipy hakab. 

JACOB, son of Isaac and Rebekah, born a.m. 
2168; ante a.d. 1836. lie was twin-brother of 
Esau. At his birth, he held his brother Esau’s 
heel; for this reason he was called Jacob, q. 
the heeler, one who supplants, or strikes up, 
his adversary, Gen. xxv. 25. This was a kind 
of prognostic of his future conduct in life. 
While Rebekah was with child, Isaac consult¬ 
ing the Lord concerning the struggling of these 
twins in their mother’s womb, God declared that 
Rebekah should have two sons, who should be¬ 
come two great people; but that the elder should 
be subject to the younger. Jacob was meek and 
peaceable, living at home; Esau was more tur¬ 
bulent, fierce, and passionately fond of hunting. 
Isaac was fond of Esau, but Rebekah of Jacob. 

One day Jacob having prepared a mess of pottage, 
Esau returning weary from hunting, desired his 
brother to give him some; but Jacob refused, 
unless Esau would give up his right of seniority 
to him, which he did. 

Long after this, the two brothers being seventy- 
seven years of age, and Isaae their father an 
hundred thirty-seven, a.m. 2245; ante a.d. 1750. 
Isaac fell into a languishing indisposition; and 
believing his death to be near, he called Esau, 
whom he considered as his eldest soii, bade him 
hunt some venison, and dress it as he knew he 
liked, and then he would give him his last bless¬ 
ing. At this time Isaac’s sight was dim with 
age, and his wife Rebekah, who had heard his 
commands to Esau, substituted Jacob: who by 
such guile procured the prophetic blessing in¬ 
tended for his brother. 

Isaac had scarce finished bestowing his blessing, 
when Esau came and brought his venison to 
him: but Isaac surprised, and vexed, could now 
only give an inferior blessing to him, and fore¬ 
tell inferior advantages to his posterity. 
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From this time, Esau bore a secret hatred to Jacob, 
and said in his heart. The time of mourning for 
my father is near, and then I will get rid of my 
brother Jacob. Rebekah being informed of 
Esau’s design, sent Jacob to his uncle Laban, at 
Haran, till Esau’s passion should be cooled. Isaac, 
therefore, gave Jacob his blessing, and directed 
him to go into Mesopotamia, and marry one of 
his uncle Laban’s daughters. Jacob departed 
privately, and coming after sunset to a certain 
place, he took one of the stones which he found 
there, which he used for a pillow, and fell asleep. 
In a dream he saw a ladder resting on the earth, 
but reaching to heaven ; he saw likewise angels 
of God ascending and descending by it. The 
Lord standing above it, said to him, “ I am the 
Lord God of Abraham thy father, and the God 
of Isaac, to thee and thy posterity I will give 
the land whereon thou liest ; and all nations 
shall be blessed in thee.” 

Jacob awaking said. “ The Lord is surely in this 
place, and I knew it not.” Rising early, he took 
the stone upon which he had rested his head, set 
it up as a monument, poured oil upon it, and call¬ 
ed the place Bethel, the House of God, begging 
God’s protection in his journey. 

Proceeding into Mesopotamia, near the city of Ha¬ 
ran, where liis uncle Laban lived, he met with 
Laban’s daughter Rachel coming to the well to 
water her flock. Jacob removed the stone which 
covered the well, assisted her in watering her 
sheep, and informed her that he was her cousin, 
the son of Rebekah, Laban’s sister. Laban had 
two daughters, the eldest named Leah, the 
younger Rachel. Jacob agreed with Laban to 
serve him seven years, as a dowry [or purchase, 
Vide Dowry] for Rachel as his wife, but in the 
evening Laban cunningly gave Leah to Jacob 
instead of Rachel. The next morning Jacob 
complained violently to Laban of this deception ; 
but agreed to serve him another seven years for 
Rachel, whom he preferred to Leah. However, 
Rachel was barren, but Leah had four sons by 
Jacob, Reuben, Simeon, Levi, and Judah. Ra¬ 
chel seeing she had no children, gave her ser¬ 
vant Bilhah to Jacob her husband. Billiahhad 
Dan and Naphtali, whom Rachel looked on as 
lxer own. Leah gave likewise her servant Zil- 
pab to her husband, who brought Gad and Asher. 
After this Leah had Issachar and Zebulun, and 
Dinah a daughter. At last the Lord remem¬ 
bered Rachel, and gave her a son, whom she 
called Joseph. 

Jacob’s family b^ing pretty numerous, and his term 
of service to Laban being expired, he desired to 
return into his own country with his wives and 
children. But Laban, who had experienced the 
advantages of Jacob’s services, desired him to 
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continue with him. Jacob offered to serve him 
six years longer, provided he might receive the 
increase of his flocks, that should be of different 
colours, or speckled, [perhaps pije-balled] and the 
brown sheep also. Hereby Jacob reserved to 
himself the least part for the fleece. Laban wil¬ 
lingly accepted these conditions, and that very 
day they separated the flocks, according to the 
plan proposed 5 and they placed a distance of 
three days journey between the flocks of La¬ 
ban and those of Jacob. 

But the Lord intending to reward Jacob discover¬ 
ed to him in a dream, an art, w hereby to pro¬ 
duce sheep and kids of different colours. This 
was to place among the watering places where 
his cattle came, while they were warm, green 
branches, with the bark in some parts peeled, so 
that the sheep having their eyes struck with them, 
brought young ones of different colours. It is 
commonly believed that he exposed these branch¬ 
es in the spring of the year only, being desirous 
to have many young ones of the autumn falling. 
This artifice of Jacob had nothing in itself su¬ 
pernatural. We know that animals which re¬ 
ceive lively impressions from any surrounding 
objects, generally conceive and produce young 
ones with some spot of that colour which had 
affected them. This is the common opinion. 
St. Jerom, St. Austin, and St. Isidore of Seville, 
have followed and supported it: but St. Chrysos¬ 
tom, Theodoret, and some others, have been of 
opinion, that this practice of Jacob, and its effect, 
was something above mere nature. 

Jacob acquired so much property that Laban and 
his sons became jealous of him, and the Lord in 
a'dream advised Jacob to return into his own 
country, and assured him of his protection. Ja¬ 
cob resolved therefore on returning to Canaan, 
and having informed his wives, he found them 
disposed to accompany him. He took his wives, 
therefore, his children and his cattle, and had ac¬ 
complished three days journey before Laban had 
notice of his departure. He immediately pur¬ 
sued him, and overtook him on the seventh day 
of his pursuit on the mountains of Gilead. He 
complained in rough terms to Jacob of his flying 
away thus, without taking leave of him, but, add¬ 
ed, especially, “ Why have you robbed me of my 
gods ?” for Rachel had taken Laban’s Terapliim 
without Jacob’s knowledge. Vide Teraphim. 

Jacob answered, “I was afraid lest you should 
forcibly detain your daughters. And as for the 
robbery, upon whom you find your gods, he shall 
be put to death.” Rachel by concealing the 
images disappointed all the search of her father. 
And then Jacob in his turn complained to Laban 
of the treatment he had received from him dur¬ 
ing his abode in Mesopotamia, and of the strict 
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search he bad non made. However, all ended 
happily, in swearing an eternal alliance between 
them: and they set up an heap of stones on the 
mountain of Gilead, as a monument of their 
friendship. Jacob going on toward the land of 
Canaan arrived at the brook Jabbok, east of 
Jordan. 

During Jacob’s absence, his brother Esau had set¬ 
tled in the mountains of Seir, south of where 
Jacob now was. Jacob fearing lest his brother 
might retain his former resentment, believed it 
convenient to win him by presents and submis¬ 
sions. He sent him, therefore, notice of his ar¬ 
rival. Esau, informed of his coming, advanced 
with four hundred men to meet him. Jacob, 
fearing he had some evil design, to appease him, 
sent forward to meet him, as presents, goats, 
sheep, camels, cows, she-asscs and their foals. 
After all his people had passed the brook Jabbok, 
Jacob remained alone on the other side, and be¬ 
hold an angel, in the form of a man, wrestled 
with him till the morning, when seeing he could 
not prevail against Jacob, he touched the hollow 
of his thigh, which immediately withered, and 
Jacob became lame with it. (Some believe that 
he continued lame all the rest of his life : others 
will have it that he was cured very soon after¬ 
ward, and, whereas we read in the Vulgate, that 
Jacob came to Salem, they translate, he arrived 
safe and sound, on the other side of Jordan.) 
Tiie angel said, Let me go, for the daw n begins 
to appear: but Jacob answered, I will not let 
tlicc go, unless thou givest me thy blessing. 
The angel asked him, what was liis name ? He 
replied, Jacob. And the angel said, Hereafter 
thou shall no more be called Jacob, but Israel. 
But when Jacob asked him likewise his name, 
he said, 'Why dost thou ask my name ? And he 
blessed him there. Jacob therefore called this 
plaee Peniel, saying, 1 have seen God face to face, 
yet my life is preserved. 

Jacob perceiving Esau advancing toward him, went 
forward, and threw himself seven times on the 
earth before him. Leah and Rachel did the 
same with their children. The two brothers 
tenderly embraced each other, and Jacob begged 
of Esau to accept his presents, which Esua did, 
though with some difficulty. Esau returned 
home, and Jacob came to Succoth beyond Jor¬ 
dan. Here he dwelt some time; afterward, he 
passed the river Jordan, and came to Salem, a 
city ofthe Shechcmites, where he set uphis tents, 
having purchased part of a field for the sum of 
an hundred Kesita’s, (See Kesita,) or an hun¬ 
dred lambs, or pieces of money, of the children 
of Uamor, Shechcm's father. 

While Jacob abode in Salem, his daughter Dinah 
was ravished by Shechem. See Dinah. Her 


brothers Levi and Simeon, sons of Jacob, took a 
very severe revenge, by killing the Shechcmites, 
and pillaging their city. Jacobdrcading the re¬ 
sentment of the neighbouring people, retired to 
Bethel, where God appointed him to stay and to 
erect an altar. In preparation for the sacrifice 
which he was to offer there, he commanded his 
people to purify themselves, to change their 
clothes, and to throw away all the strange gods, 
which they might have brought out of Mesopo¬ 
tamia. Jacob took all their idols, and hid them 
under an oak near Shechem. He came happily 
to Bethel, sacrificed there, and the Lord appear¬ 
ing to him, renewed his promises of protecting 
him, and of multiplying his family. 

After he had performed his devotions at Bethel, he 
took the way to Hebron, to visit his father Isaac, 
who dwelt hard by in the valley of Mamre. 

In the journey Rachel died in labour of Benja¬ 
min, and was buried near Bethlehem. Jacob 
erected a monument for her, Gen. xxxv. 16,17. 
and proceeding to Hebron, pitched his tents at 
the tower of Edar. He had the satisfaction to 
find his father Isaac living, and that good pa¬ 
triarch lived twenty-two y ears with Jacob. Ja¬ 
cob and Esau paid the last duties to him. Gen. 
xxxv. 29. 

About ten years before the death of Isaac, Joseph 
was sold by his brethren. See Joseph. Jacob, 
believing he had been devoured by wild beasts, 
was afflicted in proportion to his tenderness for 
him. He gpssed about twenty-two years mourn¬ 
ing for him, till Joseph discovered himself to his 
brethren in Egypt, Gen. xliii. xliv. xlv. Joseph 
was sold a.m. 2276. The first year of the famine 
was a.m. 2296. Jacob sent his sons into Egypt 
a.m. 2297. Joseph declared himself to his breth¬ 
ren, and sent for Jacob into Egypt in 2298. Ja¬ 
cob being informed, that his son Joseph whom 
he had so long lamented, was living, awaked, as 
it were, out of a dream, and said, “ It is enough, 
Joseph my son is yet alive, I will go see him be¬ 
fore I die.” He and his family left therefore 
the valley of Mamre, and came to Beersheba, 
where was an altar consecrated to the Lord. 
Here he oflered sacrifices. God appeared to him 
in the night, and permitted him to go down into 
Egypt, where Joseph would close his eyes. 

On his arrival in Egypt, he sent Judah to inform 
Joseph, and desire him to come to the land of 
Goshen, as had been agreed. Joseph hasted 
thither, and they embraced with tears. Joseph 
presented him to Pharaoh. Jacob having wish¬ 
ed this prince all happiness, Pharaoh asked him 
his age. He answered, “ The time of my pil¬ 
grimage is an hundred and thirty years ; few 
and evil have mv years been In comparison of 
the age of my fathers.” 
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Jacob lived seventeen years in Egypt, from a.m. 
2298 to 2315. About that time falling sick, Jo¬ 
seph, with bis two sons, Ephraim and Manas¬ 
seh, visited him. Jacob heaped blessings on him, 
adopted Ephraim and Manasseh to be his sons 
as much as Reuben and Simeon; directed that 
they should divide with them the land of Canaan, 
which God had promised him at Bethel: and 
calling the two sons of Joseph to liis bed side, 
he embraced and blessed them. Joseph placed 
them on each side of him, Ephraim on Jacob’s 
left, and Manasseh on his right hand. But Jacob, 
directed by the spirit of prophecy, laid his right 
hand on Ephraim’s head, and his left on Manas- 
seh’s, so crossing his hands to bless them. Jo¬ 
seph, supposing he was mistaken, would have 
changed the disposition of his hands; but Ja¬ 
cob answered, “ I know what I do, my son.” 
Thus he gave Ephraim the preference to Manas¬ 
seh ; and, in fact, the tribe of Ephraim was al¬ 
ways more powerful than Manasseh; and, after 
Judah, was the most considerable tribe in Israel. 
Jacob afterward foretold to Joseph, that God 
would bring his posterity back into the land of 
Canaan, which was promised to their fathers, 
adding, I leave thee one portion above thy breth¬ 
ren, which I took out of the hand of the Amorite 
with my sword and with my bow. 

Some time after this Jacob called all his sons to¬ 
gether to give them his last prophetic blessing. 
He requested his sons to bury him in the cave 
over against Mamre, where Abraham, Sarah, 
Isaac, and Rebekah were buried; and then he 
laid himself down and died. Joseph embalmed 
him after the manner of the Egyptians, and there 
was a general lamentation for him in Egypt sev¬ 
enty days. After which, Joseph and his breth¬ 
ren, with the principal men of Egypt, carried 
him to the burying-place of his fathers, near He¬ 
bron, where his wife Leah had been interred. 

The author of Ecclesiasticus has in few words given 
us the encomium of Jacob. Ecclus. xlvi. 25,26. 

'The Mahometans maintain that Jacob, the father 
of the twelve patriarchs, from whom issued the 
twelve tribes, was a prophet, and that all the 
prophets descended from his race, except Job, 
Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law, and Mahomet. 
They believe farther, that the royal power con¬ 
tinued in his family till the time of John the 
Baptist and Jesus Christ. Vide Fragment, 
No. 123. 

Jacob’s Well, or Fountain, near Shechem; here 
our Saviour conversed with the woman of Sa¬ 
maria, John iv. 6. Jacob dwelt near this place 
before his sons slew the Shechemites. Old 
travellers speak of a church dedicated to St. 
John the Baptist, built in the form of a cross 


upon Jacob’s well or fountain, apud Reland. 
Falsest, tom. 2. page 1008, 1009. The well was 
in the church before the altar. It was said, that 
the bucket was still there which the woman of 
Samaria used; and the sick came thither to 
drink out of it, and to recover their health. 

Jacob, father of Matthan, and grandfather of Jo¬ 
seph. Matth. i. 15. 

JACOBAH, napr, 1 Chron. iv. 36. 

JADA, jn’ knowing, skilful. 

JADA, son of Onam, and father of Jether and 
Jonathan. 1 Chron. ii. 28, 32. 

JADASON, ‘T<h»<nrtif, knowledge of the sheep , or of 
the change ; from m’ jadah, to know, and txx 
tzon, a sheep. This word is foreign to the He¬ 
brew tongue. 

JADAU, ’T, iaJoth my hand ; from t'jad, a hand: 
otherwise, my praise; from nr jadah , praise, 
and the pronoun ' i, my. 

JADAU, son of Nebo, one of those who separated 
their wives, married contrary to the law. Ezra 
x. 43. 

JADDUA, jmt, or Jaddus, who has knowledge; 
from yi'jadah, to know. 

JADDUA, or Jaddus, high-priest of the Jews in 
the time of Alexander the Great. Vide Alexan¬ 
der. Jaddus was high-priest from a.m. 3665, 
to 3682, seventeen years, according to Eusebius, 
Joseph. Antiq. lib. xi. cap. 8. Some critics, be¬ 
lieve, that what Josephus relates of Alexander 
and Jaddus, is mere fable. Rab. Azarias in 
Meor en aim. 3 par. & alii quidam. 

JADIAEL, 'isj’T, called Jlshbel, Gen. xlvi. 21. 
Science, or knowledge of God ; from yv jadah, 
science, &c, and el, God. 

JADIAEL, son of Benjamin, 1 Chron. vii. 6. 

JADON, pr, iotS'ov, he that judges, or pleads ; from 
jn don, or dun: otherwise, his hands from v 
jad, and the pronoun t an, his. The Septuagint 
read Jaron, a i resh, for a daleth. 

JADON, so Josephus, Antiq. lib. viii. cap. 3. calls 
the prophet who was sent to Jeroboam at Beth¬ 
el, when he dedicated his golden calves. 1 Kings, 
xiii. Scripture does not name this proplvet, but 
interpreters believe with Josephus, that this was 
the prophet Iddo. See Id do. 

JADUR, otherwise Jagur, a city of Judah, Josh, 
xv. 21. whose situation we do not know, it lay 
south of Judah. 

JAEL, vide Jauel. 

JAFA, or Jaffa. The modern name of Joppa. 
See Joppa. 

JAGUR, nr, stranger, or traveller ; from *u ger: 
otherwise, he that fears, or assembles ; from *u 
gur. See Jadur. 

JAH, one of the names of God; which is com¬ 
pounded with many Hebrew words; as Adonijah, 
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Halleluiah) Malacliiah ; i. e. God is my Lord, 
praise the Lord, the Lord is my king. 

JAIIATH, jin' to bruise, or astonish; from nnn 
chathalh. 

I. JAIIATH, of Gcrshom’s family, son of Libnah, 
and father of Zimmah the Levite, 1 Chron. 
vi. 20 . 

II. Jahath, a Levite of Merari’s family; survey¬ 
or of the workmen employed by Josiah in repair¬ 
ing the temple, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 12 . 

JAHAZ. nxrv, or Jahoz, called Jahaxah. Josh, 
xiii. 18. Quarrel, dispute; from nvj natzah; 
or the going out of the lard; from xv, going out, 
and rr jah, the Lord. 

JAHAZ, a city beyond Jordan, near to which 
Moses defeated king Sihon: it was given to Reu- 
ben, Deut. ii. 32. The same city probably as 
Jahzah, situated to the north, near Ar, capital 
of Moab. It was given to the Levites, 1 Chron. 
vi. 78. 

JAHAZAH, a city of Reuben, given to the Levites 
of Merari’s family. In the Hebrew of Joshua, 
xxi. 36. and 1 Chron. vi. 78. it is Kedemoth. 
[The author seems here to Ire mistaken : for in 
the Hebrew of 1 Chronicles, vi. 63. (not as in the 
citation 78.) it is said, ixa'nx pun nano nxrroxi. 
And in the verse following mmo is mentioned as 
another city distinct front Kedemoth Jahazah. 
So likewise in the Septuagint after as it 

is called in Joshua, and '\ctex, in the Chronicles, 
we find Kxifiud-. In the Hebrew text of Joshua, 
the author's citation is not at all inserted. Form¬ 
er Editor.] We do not find Jahazah among 
the cities of Reuben. 

JAHAZEEL, a brave man who joined David. 
1 Chron. xii. 4. 

JAIIAZIAII, rnrv, vision of the Lord; from run 
chazah, to see, and rrjah, the Lord. 

JAHAZIAH, the son, or inhabitant, of Tikvah; 
for so the word son is often taken, as sons of 
Sion; and so daughters of Jerusalem, Ac. Ezra 
x. 15. 

JAHAZIEL, Sx'tir, kfyK, he that sees God, or 
vision of God; from run chazah, to see, and Sx 
el, God. The Vulgate reads Jaziel, 1 Chron. 
xvi, 6. 

JAHDAI, 'irv iad), with me, or 1 am alone ; from 
•nr jachad, and the pronoun ' i, me: otherwise, 
sharp; from in chad: or that rejoices; from 
nnn chadah: or my unity, according to the Syriac. 

IAHD1EL, t ?x"in', the unity of God ; from in' ja¬ 
chad, one alone; otherwise, joy of God ; from 
mn chadah, joy: otherwise, point of God; from 
Tin rhadad, point, and Vx el, God: or, according 
to the Syriac and Hebrew, renewing of God. 

IAHDO, im\ he atone, or he himself; from in' 
jachad, and the pronoun i o, him: otherwise, his 
jog: from nm chadah, joy: otherwise, his point; 


from *nn chadad; or, according to the Syriae, 
his novelty. 

JAHEL, V, or Jael, he that ascends: from nty 
lialah, to ascend; otherwise, kid; from nVja- 
halah. 

JAHEL, or Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite, 
she killed Sisera, general of the Canaanitish 
army, who having fled to her tent, and sleeping 
there, Jahel took her opportunity, and drove a 
large nail through his temples with a hammer, 
a.m. 2719; ante a.d. 1285. Judges iv. 17, 21. 
[for a suggestion on the reasons of this woman’s 
conduct, vide Jael. Supp.] 

JAHLEEL, ‘ixbn', a^otjA, who waits on God; from 
Sn' jichel, to 7vait: or who prays to God ; from 
nSn chalah; otherwise, God that begins ; from 
V?n chulal, to begin. 

JAHLEEL, or Jalel, third son of Zebulun, Gen. 
xlvi. 14. head of a family. N umb. xxvi. 26. 

JAHMAI, 'an’ iotjx), he that warms, or is warm; 
from an' jacham. 

JAHMAI, son of Tola, and grandson of Issaehar, 
1 Chron. vii. 2. 

JAHZEEL, bx'xn’, God that divides; from nxrt 
chatzah: or that divides into half; from 'xn 
chatzi: otherwise, that makes haste; from tfin 
cliush, to hasten, and * 7 X el, God. 

JAHZEEL, of the tribe of Naphtali, head of a 
family. Numb. xxvi. 48. 

JAIIZERAH, son of Meshullam, and father of 
Adiel, 1 Chron. ix. 12. 

JAIR, yx'» who diffuses brightness, or who is en¬ 
lightened ; from wx» or to enlighten. 

JAIR, ’vx', ieifi, or Jairi, my light; from wx or, 
and the pronoun ' my: otherwise, who diffuses 
light, or is enlightened. 

I. JAIR, of Manasseh, possessed beyond Jordan 
the whole country of Argob to the borders of 
Gesliur and Maachathi, Judg. x. 3. He succeed¬ 
ed Tola in the government of Israel, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Jephthah. His government continued 
twenty two years, from a.m. 2795 to 2817. 

II. Jais, son of Shimei, and father of Mordecai. 
Esth. ii. 5. 

HI. Jair, or Jairus, chief of the synagogue at Ca¬ 
pernaum. His daughter falling dangerously sick 
was healed by Jesus. Mattb. ix. 18; Mark v. 22 ; 
Luke viii. 41. 

JAIRUS, 'Lssipor, from the same as Jair. 

JAKIM, O’p’ hote'ii*., w ho raises himself; from Dip 
kum: or who confirms, from the same. 

JAKIM, chief of the twelfth family of the twenty- 
four classes of priests. 1 Chron. xxiv. 12 . 

JALON, ]iV, who remains, or who murmurs ; from 
pS lun. 

JAMBRES, or Mambres, the sea with pov¬ 

erty; from o'jam, the sea, and the conjunction 
3 beth, in, iaith , and m rash, poor. This is an 
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Egyptian word, and its etymology is not to be 
had from the Hebrew. 

JAMBRES, a magician, who opposed Moses in 
Egypt. See Jannes. 

JAMBRI, ‘Impfifai, who makes litter; from Tin 
marar otherwise, who revolts or changes; from 
nin marah. 

JAMBRI, a man of power in the city of Medaba, 
beyond Jordan. 1 Macc. ix. 36. 37. See Jona¬ 
than IX. 

JAMES, ’IxKujdof, of the same import as Jacob. 

I. JAMES, simamed Major, or the Elder, to dis¬ 
tinguish him from James Minor, or the young¬ 
er, was brother to St. John the Evangelist, and 
son to Zebedee and Salome. Matth. iv. 21. He 
was of Bethsaida in Galilee, and left his prop¬ 
erty to follow Christ. His mother Salome, 
was one of those women who occasionally at¬ 
tended our Saviour in his journics. She de¬ 
sired one day, that her two sons, James and 
John, might be seated at his right hand in his 
kingdom : but Jesus replied, that was only in 
the appointment of his heavenly Father, Matth. 
xx. 21. James and John, before their vocation, 
were fishermen with Zebedee their father ; nor 
did they quit their profession till our Saviour 
called them. Mark i. 18, 19. They were wit¬ 
nesses of our Lord’s Transfiguration, Matth. 
xvii. 2. and when certain Samaritans refused to 
admit Jesus Christ, James and John wished 
for fire from heaven to consume them, Luke 
ix. 54. For this reason, it is thought the name 
of Boanerges, or sons of thunder, was afterward 
given them. 

Some days after the resurrection of our Saviour, 
James and John went a fishing in the sea of Ti¬ 
berias, where they saw Jesus. They were pres¬ 
ent at the ascension of our Lord. St. James is 
said to have preached to all the dispersed tribes 
of Israel: but for this there is only report. 
His martyrdom is related Acts xii. 1, 2. cir. 
a.d. 42, or 44, for the date is not well deter¬ 
mined. Herod Agrippa, king of the Jews, and 
grandson to Ilerod the Great, seized and ex¬ 
ecuted James at Jerusalem. Clemens Alexandri- 
nus, apud Euseb. lib. ii. cap. ix. informs us, that 
he who brought St. James before the judges was 
so affected with his constancy in confessing Je¬ 
sus Christ, that he too declared himself a Christ¬ 
ian, and was condemned, as well as the apos¬ 
tle, to be beheaded. As they went to the place 
of execution, this man asked forgiveness of 
James ; who deliberated a little with himself 
whether he should treat him as a brother ,• but 
after a short pause, he embraced him, and said, 
“ Peace be with youafter which their heads 

• were struck off". 

The Greeks observe his festival April 30, the Latins 


July 25. Epiphanius, Hares. 58. cap. iv. says, 
James as well as John continued in single life, 
never had their hair cut, never bathed, wore 
only a single tunic, and a linen cloak, and never 
ate fish or flesh. The Spaniards pretend that 
this saint is the first apostle of their country, 
and that his body was brought thither soon af¬ 
ter his death; of which they produce no good 
proofs. It is certain, his relics have been in 
great repute and reverence in that country ever 
since the ninth century. See the Martyrologies 
of Ado, Usuard, and Notker. 

II. James Minor, sirnamed the brother of our 
Lord, Gal. i. 19; Joseph. Antiq. lib. xx. cap. 8. 
and bishop of Jerusalem, was the son of Cleopas, 
otherwise Alpheus, and Mary, sister to the 
blessed Virgin ; consequently he was cousin-ger¬ 
man to Jesus Christ. He was sirnamed the 
Just, for the admirable holiness and purity of 
his life. By Clem. Alex^& Hegesipp. apud 
Euseb. Hist. lib. ii. cap. 1. 'he is said to have 
been a priest, and to EaWobserved the laws of 
the Nazarites from his birth, eating or drinking 
nothing capable of intoxicating; he never cut 
his hair, never ate any thing that had had life, 
used no bathing, nor oils, wore no sandals or 
woollen clothes, but only a linen cloak and tunie.' 
The very great respect paid to his virtue was the 
reason, they say, of his having a very extraordi¬ 
nary privilege, via. the liberty of entering into 
the Holy Place of the Temple. St. Jerom as¬ 
sures us, that the Jew’s so greatly esteemed St. 
James, that they strove to touch the hem of his 
garment. The Talmud relates several miracles 
said to be wrought by James the disciple of Jesus 
the Carpenter ; among others, that he being call¬ 
ed to cure a Jew, named Eliazar, who had been 
hit by a serpent, a rabbi maintained that he ought 
not to suffer himself to be healed in the name of 
Jesus Christ. While they were deliberating 
hereupon, Eliazar died. Baron. An. 63. 

Our Saviour appeared to James Minor eight days 
after the resurrection, 1 Cor. xv. 7. and commu¬ 
nicated the gift of knowledge to him. He was 
appointed bishop of Jerusalem; but performed 
none of the duties of that station till the apostles 
either by election, or out of esteem for him, had 
conferred this oflice on him. We arc assured by 
Eusebius, lib. ii. cap. 1. and Epiphanius, Hseres. 
29 & 78. that he wore a plate of gold on his 
forehead, as a mark of his episcopaey, with the 
name of God in all probability inscribed on it, 
in imitation of the Jewish liigh-priests. St. 
James was at Jerusalem, and was considered as 
a pillar of the church, when St. Paul first came 
thither after his conversion, Gal. i. 18. a.d. 37 . 
In the council of Jerusalem, a.d. 51. St. James 
gave his vote last ; and the result of the council 
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was principally formed from what St. James 
said, who, notwithstanding he himself observed 
the ceremonies of the law, and took care that 
others should observe them in his church, was 
of opinion, that such a yoke was not to be im¬ 
posed on the faithful converted from among the 
heathen. Acts xv. IS, Ac. 

The progress which the gospel made alarmed the 
chief of the Jews. Ananus, son of Annas, the 
high-priest, mentioned in the gospel, undertook 
to put St. Janies to death. To this end he chose 
the time when Festus, who had been governor 
of Judea, being dead, and Albinus his successor 
not yet arrived, the province was without a gov- 
. ernor, Euseb. lib. ii. cap. 23. Ananus therefore, 
and the principal Pharisees, convening James 
before their assembly, publicly represented to 
him that the people were led into error concern¬ 
ing Jesus Christ as the Messiah, but that it was 
in his power to convince them of this mistake, 
since every one was ready to believe whatever 
he should declare on that subject. They made 
him therefore go up into one of the galleries 
of the temple, that he might be heard by the 
whole multitude, assembled from all parts to 
keep the passover. They cried out to him 
from below, “Tell us. thou just man, what we 
should believe concerning Jesus, who was cru¬ 
cified.” lie answered with a loud voice, “ Je¬ 
sus the son of man, whom you speak of, is now 
seated at the right hand of the Supreme Majesty 
as Son of God, and must one day come, borne 
upon the elouds of heaven.” At tliese words 
many gave glory to God, crying out. Hosanna ! 
But the Pharisees and doctors exclaimed, 
“ What, is he whom we call the Just, likewise 
mistaken!” and going up to w here he was, they 
threw him down from thence, lie did not die 
of this fall, but kneeling on the ground, he pray¬ 
ed for his enemies ; who hereupon by Ananus’ 
order began to stone him; at last a fuller 
despatched him, by giving him a blow upon the 
head with the long pole, which he used in the 
business of his trade. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xx. 
cap. & 

[The reader will receive some of the circumstances 
related above cum grano salts , for it is hardly 
credible that James should have any special 
privilege in respect to entering the more sacred 
part of the temple; nor is it likely that he should 
enter into the sanctuary, or that the Pharisees 
should ask his opinion about the divine mission 
of Jesus. Nevertheless, it may be true that he 
was highly respected, and that Ananus and his 
partisans might injure their credit among the 
people by puttiag him to death: which, how¬ 
ever, they would hardly dare to do in the sacred 
precincts of the temple.] 


He was buried near the temple, in the place where 
he had suffered martyrdom, and where a monu¬ 
ment was erected for him, which was much cel¬ 
ebrated till Jerusalem was destroyed by the 
Romans. The wisest of the Jews very much 
disapproved the murder of St. James, and the 
passionate behaviour of Ananus,• whereof they 
made great complaints to king Agrippa, and to 
Albinus the Roman governor of the province ; 
the latter of whom by his letters threatened to 
punish his temerity, and Agrippa divested him 
of the high priesthood, which he had exercised 
only three months. Josephus is cited, (Origen 
contra Celsum, lib. i. Euseb. lib. ii. cap. 23. 
Hieron. de Viris illustr. ex Josepho, apud quem 
non leguntur liodie verba ab Origen. & Euseb. 
laudata.) as affirming, that the war which the 
Romans made against the Jews, and all the fol¬ 
lowing calamities were imputed to the death of 
this just man. The ancient heretics have forged 
writings, which they ascribed to St. James, the 
brother of our Lord. But the church acknowl¬ 
edges his epistle only as authentic; and this 
is the first of the seven epistles, called canonical. 
It is our opinion, that he wrote it a little before 
his death, a.d. 62. In this he contends princi¬ 
pally against the abuse which many made of 
St. Paul’s principle, that faith and not works 
justifies before God. St. James strongly main¬ 
tains the necessity of good works. Although 
this epistle is directed to the Jews of the disper¬ 
sion, it is thought he wrote it in Greek, because 
he cites the Scripture according to the xxx. 
Besides, Greek was at that time the common 
language of almost the whole East. 

We have besides the Preparatory Gospel of St. 
Janies, which the eastern people arc well ac¬ 
quainted with. See Fabricius [or Jones] Apoc¬ 
ryphal books of the New Testament, p. 66. like¬ 
wise a Liturgy under his name [both spurious.] 

JAMIN, |'D', the right hand , or who is at the 
right hand: otherwise, the south. 

JAMIN', second son of Simeon, head of a family. 
Gen. xlvi. 10 ; Numb. xxvi. 12. 

JAMLECII, i'jd', he that rules; from fin, malac. 

JAMNIA, ‘lotpuia., God is my right hand, or who 
builds, or who understands; reading it Jabnia. 

JAMNIA, Jemnaa, or Jabneh, Jamne, Jamni, or 
Jamnes, a maritime town in Palestine, between 
Azotus and Joppa, which has a pretty good ha¬ 
ven, it is not read in the Hebrew, but in the 
Greek, Josh. xv. 4. where Jamnai, near Ekron, 
is placed among the cities of Judah. Uzziah 
king of Judah took it from the Philistines, 
2 Chron. xxvi. 6 ; Josephus, Antiq. lib. v. cap. 
1. says it was given to the tribe of Dan. We 
read, 2 Mace. xii. 9. that the port of Jamnia 
was 240 furlongs from Jerusalem. 
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JAMNITES. ldjuvtireu, inhabitants of Jamnia, 
2 Mace. xii. 9. 

JAMNOR, 'A vmiox, op tjAw, the light of the sea ; 
from "iiK or, light, and er Jam, the sea: other¬ 
wise, the right hand of the light; from po’ ja- 
min, the right hand, and hr or, light. 

JANIA, 'iy', iaetvi, who speaks, or who answers: 
from nip hanah: otherwise, affliction, misery; 
from ’V hani, otherwise, impoverished. 

JANAI, or Jaanai, of Gad, son of Abihail, 
1 Citron, v. 12. 

JANNA, 'I mvu. See Jannai. 

JANNA, or Janne, son of Joseph, and father of 
Melclii, Lake iii. 24. 

JANNEUS. Vide Alexander Janneus. 

JANNES, lamtu, from Janna. 

JANNES, and Jarabres, or, as Pliny calls them, 
lib. xxx. cap. 1. Jamne and Jotape, two magi¬ 
cians, who, says St. Paul, 2 Tim. iii. 8. resisted 
Moses in Egypt. The paraphrast Jonathan, on 
Numb, xxiii. 22. says they were the two sons of 
Balaam, who accompanied him to Balak, king 
of Moab. They are called by several names, in 
several translations, by the Septuagint, W/ tfjuauii, 
poisoners, and Ewawuhu, enchanters ; by Sulpitius 
Severus, Chaldeans, i.e. astrologers; by oth¬ 
ers, sapientes, and malefici, wise men, (t.e. so 
esteemed among the Egyptians) philosophers, 
and witches. 

Artapanus tells us, that Pharaoh sent for magi¬ 
cians from Upper Egypt, to oppose Moses. Am- 
brosiaster or Hilary the Deacon, on 2 Tim. iii. 
8. says, they were brothers. He cites a book 
entitled Jannes and Mambres, which is likewise 
quoted by Origen, and ranked as apocryphal by 
pope Gelasius, Dist. 15. Some of the Hebrews, 
vide Buxtorf, Lex Thalmud. & Fabric, de Apo- 
cryph. V- T. call them Janes and Jambres; oth¬ 
ers, Jochana and Mamre, or Jonas and Jombros. 
St. Jerom translates their names Johannes and 
Mambres; and there is a tradition, they say, in 
the Talmud, that Juhanni and Mamre, chief of 
Pharaoh’s physicians, said to Moses, “ Thou 
bringest straw into Ephraim, where abundance 
of corn grew q. d. To bring your magical arts 
hither, is to as much purpose as to bring water 
to the Nile. Vide Fragment, No. 38. Some 
say, their names are the same as John and Am¬ 
brose. Some will have it, that they fled away 
with their fathers; others, that they were drown¬ 
ed in the Red Sea with the Egyptians; others, 
that they were killed by Phinehas in the war 
against the Midianites. 

Numenius, cited by Aristobulus, apud Euseb. Prep, 
lib. ix. says, that Jannes and Jambres were sa¬ 
cred scribes of the Egyptians, who excelled in 
magic at the time when the Jews were driven out 
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of Egypt. These were the only persons whom the 
Egyptians found capable of opposing Moses, who 
was a man whose prayers to God were very pow¬ 
erful. These two men, Jannes and Jambres, 
were alone able to frustrate the calamities which 
Moses brought upon the Egyptians. Pliny, lib. 
xxx. cap. 1. speaks likewise of the faction or 
sect of magicians, whereof lie says Moses, Jan¬ 
nes and Jocabel, or Jotapa, were heads. By 
litis last word he meant probably the patriarch 
Joseph, whom the Egyptians considered as one 
of their most celebrated sages. The Mussul- 
inen have several particulars to the same pur¬ 
pose. 

Their recital supposes, that the magicians wrought 
no miracle, but only played conjuring tricks, in 
which they endeavoured to impose on the eyes 
of the spectators. Moses, however, expresses 
himself as if Pharaoh’s magicians really operat¬ 
ed the same effects as he himself; so that Pha¬ 
raoh and his whole court were persuaded, that 
the power of their magicians was equal to that 
of Moses, till those magicians not being able to 
produce lice, as Moses had done, were constrain¬ 
ed to own that the Anger of God was therein. 
Exod. viii. 18,19. Till then they had acknowl¬ 
edged nothing divine or supernatural in the mir¬ 
acles of Moses. And it is agreed, that magic 
and juggling tricks, evil angels and sorcerers, 
may sometimes very nearly imitate true mira¬ 
cles. We question if God may sometimes per¬ 
mit the devil and wicked men to work true mir¬ 
acles j but we know he will never permit those 
who with sincerity seek after truth, to be ulti¬ 
mately deluded by such misrepresentations; but 
the falsehood, error, malice and disorder which 
the devil introduces, will sooner or later be dis¬ 
covered. See Miracle. 

JANOHAH, nnv, who rests or abides; 

from mi nuach: otherwise, who leads and 
guides; from nni nachah. 

JANOHAH, a city of Ephraim, on the frontiers 
of the half tribe of Manasseh. Josh. xvi. 6. Eu¬ 
sebius places a town called Jano twelve miles 
from Schechem or Naplouse in the Acrabatene ; 
and another three miles from Legio, south. 

JANTHINUS, O’tsnn, ’Idvlhvof. the colour of vio¬ 
lets ; from the Greek word tot, and avflof, o 
flower. The Hebrew word Techashim signifies 
also violet. 

JANUM, air, he that sleeps; from ou num, to 
sleep. 

JANUM, a city of Judah, Josh. xv. 53. 

JAO, or Jave, or Jabe, diminutives of Jehovah, 
the incommunicable name of God, the name 
with four letters, which the Hebrews out of 
respect, or rather superstition, do not pronounce. 
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See Jehovah. The Samaritans pronounce Javi 
or Jabi, after the manner of the Greeks, who 
pronounce B like a V consonant. 

JAPIIA, a city of Galilee, near Jotapata, accord¬ 
ing to Josephus. Probably the city called Ja- 
pbia, Josh. xix. 12 . belonging to Zebulun. 

JAPHETH, n-r, he that persuades, or extends; 
from nra pathah: otherwise, handsome; from 
na’ japhaJt. 

JAPHETH, son of Noah, commonly named the 
third in order of Noah’s sons : but improperly, 
for Japheth was born in the five hundredth year 
of Noah ; and Moses says expressly, that he was 
the eldest of Noah’s sons, according to the ixx, 
and Synunuchus. Moses also says, that Ham 
was the youngest, Gen. ix. 24. When A'oa/i 
knew what his younger son had done. Lastly, 
Moses says, Gen. xi. 10. that Shem two years 
after the deluge was but 100 years old: he was 
not born, therefore, till the 502 year of Noah: 
so that Japheth was evidently the eldest. Vide 
Fragment, No. 19. 

Europe, and part of Asia, was Japhetli’s portion. 
His descendants possessed all Europe, the islands 
in the Mediterranean, Asia Minor, and the north¬ 
ern parts of Asia. Noah, when blessing Ja¬ 
pheth, said, God shall enlarge Japheth; and he 
shall dwell in the tents of Shem; and Canaan 
shall be his servant, Gen. ix. 27. This was ac¬ 
complished when the Greeks, and after them, 
the Homans, subdued Asia and Africa, where 
were the dwellings and dominions of Shem, aud 
of Canaan. 

The sons of Japheth were Gomer, Magog, Ma- 
dai, Javan, Tubal, Mesheeh, and liras, Gen. x. 
5. They peopled the isles of the Gentiles, and set¬ 
tled in diffavnt countries, each according to his 
language, family, and people. We are of opin¬ 
ion, that Gomer was father of the Cimbri, or 
Cimmerians; Magog, of the Scythians; Madai 
of the Macedonians, or of the Medes; Javan of 
the Ionians and Greeks; Tubal of the Tibare- 
nians; Mesheeh, of the Moscovites, or Rus¬ 
sians ; and T\ras of the Thracians. See their 
respective artieles. By the Isles of the Gen¬ 
tiles, the Hebrew s understood the islands of the 
Mediterranean, and all other countries whither 
they could go by sea only, as Spain, Gaul, Italy, 
Greece, Asia Minor, Ac. 

Japheth is known in profane authors under the 
name of Iapetus. The poets, Hesiod, Theogo- 
nia, make him father of heaven and earth, or of 
Titan, and the earth. His habitation was in 
Thessaly, where he became celebrated for his 
power and violence. He married a nymph, nam¬ 
ed Asia; by whom he had four sons, Hesperus, 
Atlas, Epimetheus, and Prometheus, who are all 
very famous among the ancients. The Greeks 


believed, that Japlietli was the father of their 
race, and they acknowledged nothing more an¬ 
cient than him; from whence the proverb, “ As 
old as Japheth.” It is very probable likewise, 
that Neptune is a memorial or transcript of Ja¬ 
pheth. There is some resemblance in the name, 
but much more in the character; Neptune is 
god of the sea, as Japheth is lord of the isles. 
Saturn divided the world between his three 
sons, Jupiter, Pluto, and Neptune ; thus Noah 
distributed the earth between Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth. Jupiter is Ham; Pluto is Shem; and 
Japheth is Neptune. See Bochart, M. Huet, 
F. Morin, Ac. Vide Fragment, No. 19. 

Besides the seven sons of Japheth, above mentioned, 
the ixx, Eusebius, the Alexandrian Chronicle, 
and Austin give him an eighth, called Eliza, 
who is not named either in the Hebrew, or in 
the Chaldee. The Arabians likewise give to 
Japheth a son, not mentioned in this place, 
via s. Cozar, who fled, say they, to the banks of 
the Wolga, where he built a city, and gave it 
his own name. Some authors maintain, that 
the ten tribes carried into captivity by the 
kings of Assyria, went into the land of Cozar, 
as far as Tartary and China. But the Hebrews 
assert, that Cozar was only the grandson of Ja¬ 
pheth, by Togarma. This account is in Jose¬ 
phus ben Gorion. 

Arnobius the younger, on Psalm civ. says, that 
Japheth possessed the river Tigris, and 200 
countries or provinces, which spake twenty-three 
languages ; which languages, joined with those 
of the sons of Shem and Ham, make in all sev¬ 
enty-two. 

The Mussulmen place Japheth among the prophets 
sent by God : they believe him to be Noah’s 
eldest son, and that his father after the deluge 
gave him the provinces which lie cast and north 
of the mountains of Armenia, on which the 
ark rested. Before Japheth departed to settle 
the country given him for his inheritance, Noah 
gave him a stone, which the eastern Turks call 
Giude-Tasch and Senk-Jede, upon which lie 
wrote the great name of God; by virtue whereof, 
he who possessed this stone might bring down 
rain from heaven at his discretion. This 
pretended stone has been long preserved in 
the Mogul’s country. D’Herbelot, Bibl. Ori¬ 
ent. 

The Eastern people affirm Japheth to have had 
eleven male children ; namely, t. Gin, or Sin, 
or Tchin, father of the Chinese. 2 . Seklab, father 
of the Sclavonians, or ancient Chalybes. 8. 
Manschuge, father of the Goths and Scythians, 
otherwise called Gog and Magog, or Jagiouge 
and Magiouge. 4. Gomari or Gomer, whom we 
believe to be father of the Cimbri and Germans. 
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5. Turk, the founder of the Turks. 6. Khalage, 
a race of Turks. 7. Khozar, from whom the 
Kozarians arc descended. 8. Ros or Rous, fa¬ 
ther of the Russians or Moscovites. 9. Soustan. 
10. Gaz. 11. Tarage, from whom came the 
Turcomans. The sooner to people their coun¬ 
try, Japheth married his eleven sons to their 
own sisters. In effect, the northern provinces 
are supposed to have been first peopled. 

JAPHETH. Judith ii. 25. speaks of a province 
called Japheth; from Cilicia to the borders of 
Japheth, toward the south. We know of no 
province south of Cilicia peopled by Japheth. 
Wherefore some would read Jephlath, or Jeph- 
lati, instead of Japheth. Others read Japha, or 
Jaffa, which is Joppa. We must confess that 
we know not what this Japheth is. 

JAPHIA, jr-r, Utpk, which enlightens, appears, 
or shews; from ya' japha: otherwise, which 
groans; from nya pahah. 

I. JAPHIA, a city of Zebulun. See Japha, and 
Josh. xix. 12. 

II. Japhia, king of Lachish, killed byJoshua, with 
Adoni-zedeck; after a battle in relief of the 
Gibeonites. Josh. x. 3. 

III. Japiiia, a son of David, 2 Sam. v. 15. 

JAPHLET, b’ts’, JacpAer, he that delivers, or drives 

away; from aba phalat. 

JAPHLET, son of Heber, descended from Achor. 
1 Chron. vii. 32. 

JAPIILETI, ’£3*73'. See Jafhlet. 

JAPHLETI, a town on the frontiers of Benjamin 
and Ephraim. Josh. xvi. 3. 

JAR, or Jair, an Hebrew month, which answers 
to April, O. S. the eighth month of the civil 
year, the second month of the sacred year. It 
consisted of twenty-nine days. On the tenth 
day of this month the Jews mourn the death of 
Eli the high-priest, and his two sons Hophni 
and Phinehas. They who could not observe the 
passover in the month Nisan, kept it in the 
month Jar, Numb. ix. 10,11. On the fifteenth 
of this month, God sent a prodigious quantity of 
quails to the Hebrews in the w ilderness. On the 
sixteenth the manna began to fall. On the 
eighteenth began their wheat harvest, thirty- 
three days after the passover. On the twenty- 
third a festival in memory of the purification of 
the temple, by Judas Maccabeus, 2 Maec. xiii. 
51. On the twenty-ninth the death of the proph¬ 
et Samuel. 

.TARA, niY, ixpxe, which breathes; from nn ruach: 
otherwise, moon, or month; from nv jarach ; 
oherwise, to smell; from nn rich. 

.TARA, or Jarvah, son of Gilead. 1 Chron. v. 14. 

JARAH, n-r, he that spoils and makes naked, 
or that scatters, from mj? harah: otherwise, 
68 * 


forests, or honey-combs ; from y'jaharr other¬ 
wise, to awaken, from nv hur. The Septuagint 
read a n for a i. 

JARAH, son of Ahaz, of Saul’s family. 1 Chron. 
ix. 42. 

JARAMOTH, niDY, lep/*a6, eminences ; from can 
rum .* otherwise, he that fears death; from nn’ 
jarah, to fear, and nn maveth, death* otherwise, 
he that deceives or rejects death; from nr ja¬ 
rah, to cast, and nan ramah, to deceive. 

JARAMOTH, a city of Issachar, given to the 
Levites the sons of Gershom: it was a city of 
. refuge, Josh. xxi. 20 . The same probably as 
Rameth, or Ramoth, Josh. xix. 29. 

II. Jaramoth, Jarmuth, or Jerimoth, a city of 
Judah. Joshua killed the king of it. Josh. x. 5. 
St. Jerom places Jarmuth four miles from Eleu- 
theropolis, near Esthaol; and speaking of Jar- 
mus, lie says, that Jarmutha, the same probably 
as Jarmuth and Jerimotli, is ten miles from 
Eleutheropolis, in the way to Jerusalem. There 
must be a mistake in one of these passages. 

JARED, nr, he that descends: otherwise, he that 
rules or commands : from nn rud. 

JARED, son of Mehalaleel, and father of Enoch. 
He begat Enoch at the age of 162 years; and 
died aged 962. Gen. v. 18,19. 

JARHA, urn’, iepes, moon, or month ; from nY je- 
rach: otherwise, to blow ; from nn rich. 

JARHAH, an Egyptian, Sheshan’s slave. His 
master gave him his daughter Ahlai in marriage, 
by whom he had Altai. 1 Chron. ii. 34, 35. 

JARIB, 3 'Y, he that multiplies; from 333 nabob: 
otherwise, he that fights, disputes, or pleads: 
from 3 i rub. 

JARIB, son of Simeon. 1 Chron. iv. 24. 

JASHEN, |t t, old, ancient, or that sleeps. 

JASHEN, 2 Sam. xxiii. 32 ; 1 Chron. xi. 34. call¬ 
ed Hashem the Gizonite: the father of some 
valiant men in the reign of David. 

JASHKR, Book of. Vide Bible. 

JASHOBEAM, Djoer, the people that sits, or he 
that sits with the people; from 3 v/'jashab, to sit: 
or the conversion, the return of the people ; from 
31® shub, to be converted, to return: otherwise, 
breathing or respiration of the people ; from acrj 
nashab: otherwise, capti'city of the people ; from 
sluibah, to be captive, ana pj> am, the people. 

I. JASHOBEAM, son of Zabdiel; he commanded 
twenty-four thousand men, who did doty in king 
David’s court in the month Nisan. Some be¬ 
lieve him to be the Jeshobeam son of Hachmo- 
ni. Hachmoni signifies the wise ; Zabdiel per¬ 
haps was his true name, and Hachmoni a sir- 
name. 2 Sam. xxiii. 8 . 

II. Jashobeam, son of Hachmoni, captain over 
thirty men in David’s army. He lifted up his 
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spear against 300 men, whom he killed. He was 
one of the three heroes, who broke through the 
enemies’ camp to procure water for David from 
the cistern at Bethlehem, l Citron, xi. 16, 17. 

The Hebrew text of the second book of Samuel, 
which speaks of Jashobeam, runs literally thus : 
He who sale in the throne of wisdom, the head of 
the three, Mino of E»ni, who lifted up his spear 
against eight hundred men, whom he slew. But 
the text of Chronicles, which is parallel to this, 
imports as follows : Jashobeam an Haehmonite, 
chief of the thirty, he Ifl up his spear against 
three hundred, whom he slew at one time. The 
difference between the two texts might persuade 
one, that these two persons are entirely differ¬ 
ent ; but how are these matters to be reconcil¬ 
ed ? Jashobeam is the son of Ilachmoni, he kills 
three hundred men ; he is chief of the thirty. 
Adino, on the contrary, is head of the three, and 
kills eight hundred men. Notwithstanding, when 
we examine the thing nearly, it appears, that all 
the difference proceeds only from some letters 
which are read differently in the texts of these 
two passages. I would therefore mend the text 
in the second book of Samuel thus: Jashobeam 
the son if Hachmoni, head of the thirty, he lifted 
up the wood of his spear against three hundred 
men whom he slew. The Septuagint read, Jesh- 
baal son of Techemani, was head of the three. 
This is Mino the Eznite, who drew his sword 
against eight hundred. In the Roman edition, 
Jebosthe the Canaanitc, head of the three, &c. 
We eannot see from whence they took Adino the 
Eznite, which is entirely superfluous in this place. 

III. Jashobeam, the Korhite, a brave man who 
joined David. 1 Chron. xii. 6. 

JASHUB, aw', he that remains, or sits down; 
from 20 'jashab: otherwise, he that shall return ; 
from yo shub, to come back, to return. 

I. JASHUB, of Issachar, chief of a family. Numb, 
xxvi. 24. 

II. Jashub, or Shear-Jashub, son of Isaiah. Isai. 

vii. 3. Shear-Jashub signifies the remainder 
shall return. The prophet by giving his son this 
name, intended to shew, that the Jews, who 
should be carried away to Babylon would return. 

JASHUBI-LEHEM, or Bethlehem. 1 Chron. 
iv. 22. 

JASON, idfuv, he that cures ; or that gives medi¬ 
cines ; from the Greek health, or cure. 
The same as Jesus, Saviour. 

I. JASON, son of Eleazar, was sent to Rome by 
Judas Maccabeus, to renew the alliance with 
the Romans, a.m. 3842 ; ante a.d. 162. 1 Msec. 

viii. 17. 

II. Jason, a Jew, a native of Cyrene, who wrote 


in five books the history of the persecutions, 
which the Jews suffered under Antiochus EpipU- 
anes and Eupator. These five books were 
abridged by a Jew, whose name wo are not ac¬ 
quainted with. His work has been conveyed 
down to us, and is the second book of the Mac¬ 
cabees ; but the original of Jason is lost. Botli 
were w ritten in Greek. It is believed, that the 
abbreviator of Jason has added something at the 
end of the second book of Maceabecs. We do 
not know exactly the age either of Jason or his 
abbreviator. 

III. Jason, higli-priest of the Jews, and brother to 
Onias III. a man of unbounded ambition, who 
scrupled not to divest his brother of the high 
priesthood, in order to seize that dignity him¬ 
self, sacrilegiously purchasing it of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, a most impious prince, and the 
greatest enemy to the Jews. The history of 
Jason is differently related by the author of the 
second book of Maccabees, and Josephus the his¬ 
torian. Josephus, Antiq. lib. xii. cap. 4. ad 
finem. says; that at the death of Onias HI. Ja¬ 
son his brother look possession of the high priest¬ 
hood, excluding his nephew Onias IV. son of 
Onias III. the lawful lieir. Jason obtained a 
confirmation of his priesthood, thus usurped, 
from Antiochus Epiphanes, by offering him a 
large sum of money. But Antiochus growing 
dissatisfied with Jason, dispossessed him, ana 
put his brother Menelaus in his place, who 
bought the high priesthood at a higher price. 
Thus the three brothers, Onias IU. Jason and 
Menelaus successively possessed this great dig¬ 
nity, while Onias IV. to whom of right it be¬ 
longed, was obliged to fly into Egypt, where he 
built the temple Onion. 

In S Macc. iv. 18. this matter is related differently. 
We read there, that Jason, growing uneasy to see 
the priesthood too long enjoyed by hi 3 brother 
Onias HI. offered a large sum of money to An¬ 
tiochus Epiphanes, in order to purchase this 
dignity; which he obtained and held, a.m. 3830 
to 3832, Jason afterward sent to Antiochus 
one Menelaus, who was of the tribe of Benja¬ 
min, and brother to Simon, governor of the tem¬ 
ple j this Menelaus prevailed so effectually with 
Antiochus Epiphanes, by money, that he pro¬ 
cured the high priesthood for himself, and Jason 
was divested of it. Jason was a man of no relig¬ 
ion, but did all he eould to abolish the worship 
of God in Jerusalem, and to prevail with the 
very priests to adopt the religion of the Greeks. 
He is to be considered as the first cause of all 
the misfortunes of the Jews under Antiochus 
Epiphanes. 
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During Menelaus’ usurpation, Jason concealed 
himself in the country of the Am moni tes, 2 Macc. 
iv. 26. but, some time after Epiphanes going 
into Egypt, and a report spreading that he was 
dead, Jason, with a thousand men, entered Jeru¬ 
salem, notwithstanding the resistance of the cit¬ 
izens. Menelaus fled into the citadel, and Ja¬ 
son began to treat the inhabitants as those of a 
place taken by storm. But the rumour of the 
king’s death being contradicted, he fled a second 
time into the country of the Ammonites. At 
length Aretas, king of the Arabians, endeavour¬ 
ing to seize him, he fled into Egypt, and not be¬ 
lieving himself secure there, he sought refuge at 
Lacedemon, a city in alliance with the Jews, to 
whom the Lacedemonians said they were relat¬ 
ed. There lie died, and his body remained with¬ 
out burial, none in the place having any compas¬ 
sion for him, or paying him the last offices, which 
are not refused even to strangers. 

IV. Jason, mentioned Romans xvi. 21. was St. 
Paul’s host at Thessalonica. Jason hazarded 
his life to preserve him during a sedition in that 
city, Acts xvii. 7. He was related to St. Paul. 
Jason and Sosipater my kinsmen. The Greeks 
make him bishop of Tarsus in Cilicia, and give 
him the title of apostle. They honour him 
April 2S, or 29. 

JASPER, in Latin, in Greek, Jaspis, in Hebrew, 
Jaspe, is commonly taken for a precious stone; 
but we have already observed, that the Hebrews 
themselves do not know the true signification of 
the names of precious stones. They who please 
may consult Lewis de Dieu on Exodus xxviii. 

JATHNIEL, ‘nnn’, gift , or recompense of God ; 
from run thanah, and *7K el, God. 

JATHNIEL, son of Meshelemiah, a porter of the 
temple. 1 Chron. xxvi. 2. 

JATTIR, in’, t;v, which excels, or which remains ; 
from in’ jathar: otherwise that examines and 
searches; from nn thur: otherwise, a cord, or 
line. 

JATTIR, a city of Dan, Josh. xv. 48. afterward 
given to the Levites of Kohath’s family, Josh, 
xxi. 14. Eusebius says, that Jattir, or Jether, 
or Jethira, is situated in the district of Daroma, 
toward the city of Malatlia, twenty miles from 
Eleutheropolis. Probably it is Ether, or Athar. 

JAVAN, |r> imeev, he that deceives or makes sor- 
rovful; from jin aven; otherwise, c lay, dirt, 
from j vjaven, or javan. 

JAVAN, fourth son of Japheth, father of the Ion¬ 
ian s, or Greeks, as well those settled in Greeee, 
as those m the islands and on the continent of 
Asia Minor, properly called Ionians. But an¬ 
ciently, the people of Macedonia, Attica, Boeetia, 


and Aehaia, were calledlikewise Ionians. Homer, 
in his hymn to Apollo, calls the inhabitants of 
Delos, Ionians. And the Scholiast on Aristo¬ 
phanes says, that the barbarians call all Greeks, 
Ionians. Javan was the father of Elishah, Tar- 
shish, Kittim, and Dodanim. 

JAZAR, a city beyond Jordan, given to Gad, and 
afterward to the Levites, Josh. xxi. 36; xiii. 25. 
It lay at the foot of the mountains of Gilead, near 
the brook Jazar, which falls into the Jordan. 

JAZER, itjt, assistance, or he that helps; from 
Hir a%ar, to help. Numb, xxxii. 35. 

JAZIZ, rr, brightness; from n xi%; according to 
the Syriac, departure, retreat. 

JAZIZ, the Hagarite, had the prineipal care of 
David’s flocks. 1 Chron. xxvii. 31. 

IBEX, a wild goat, which is very swift, and runs 
up steep rocks. See 1 Sam. xxiv. 2. The He¬ 
brew Trip” Joale, occurs likewise Job xxxix. 1. 
Psalm ciii. 18; Prov. v. 12. Bochart, from some 
Arabian authors, thus describes this creature; 
it is a kind of wild goat that lives on steep rocks: 
it has large horns, which bend backward as far 
as its buttocks, so that it leaps from the highest 
precipices, and falls upon its back without hurt¬ 
ing itself, because the horns break the blow. 

IBHAR, m3’, or Jebahur, election, or he that is 
chosen; from m3 bachar, to choose. 

IBHAR, son of David. 2 Sam. v. 15. 

IBIS, an unclean bird, common in Egypt, Levit. 
xi. 17. iptso". Strabo, lib. xxii. says it is like a 
stork; that some are black, and others white. 
The Egyptians worship these birds, because they 
devour the serpents, which otherwise would over¬ 
run the countiy. The Hebrew word Janes- 
chopb, translated Ibis, may come from Nescheph, 
darkness; for which reason Junius and Bochart, 
instead of the Ibis, understand an owl. The 
Syriac renders it swan, and the Arabic, Nisus, 
a sea eagle. 

It is agreed, that the Ibis ranks among the species 
of storks. The white Ibis is a real stork; the 
black, which is properly the Ibis, is peculiar to 
Egypt ; and some say that it cannot even live out 
of it. At a distance it seems to be all black, but 
closely examined, the feathers seem to be mixed 
with green and blue, blended with purple. The 
belly and sides under the wings are white; its 
beak is large, about eighteen inches long, strong, 
and of a scarlet colour; as are its legs and feet. 
Its neck is a foot or fourteen inches long, its body 
and breast are as large as those of a goose. 
When its head is under its wings, it has the form 
of a heart. Vide the Plate to Fragment, No. 
128, where several of these birds are given from 
ancient Egyptian paintings. 
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The white Ibis inhabits all parts of Egypt, but the 
black is met with only about Damietta. It was 
a capital crime to kill one, though inadvertently. 
Cainbyses king of Persia, who was not unac¬ 
quainted with this superstition, plaeed some of 
these birds before his army, while he besieged 
Damietta. The Egyptians not daring to shoot 
against them, nor consequently against the ene¬ 
my, suffered the town to be taken, winch was 
the key of Egypt. Polyen. lib. vii. Stratagem. 
The Ibis not only eats the flying serpents, or 
Saraphs, but continues to kill them after it is 
sated. It cats likewise the eggs of serpents, and 
carries them to its young, which are very greedy 
of them. After the death of an Ibis, the Egyp¬ 
tians embalmed it, and made a kind of funeral 
for it. 

It is very remarkable of this bird, that although it 
is a water-fowl, and lives principally about the 
Nile, yet it never enters the water, and does not 
know how to swim. The use of glysters is said 
to have been learned from the Ibis. It generally 
builds its nest upon palm-trees to avoid the cats. 
The ancients asserted, that it conceived at its 
beak, and even laid its eggs that way, but these 
are mistakes. Solin. cap. 34. Aldrovandus re¬ 
lates, that the flesh of the Ibis is red like a sal¬ 
mon’s, that it is sweet, its skin very hard, and 
smells like wild fowl. 

IBLEAM, or'ta', old age of the people; 

from n'ta balah, to grow old, to decay: otherwise, 
production of the people; from ‘urjeftwf, and ap 
ham, the people ; otherwise, which siv allows them 
up; from y*?a balah, and the pronoun n am, them. 

IBLEAM, a town in the half tribe of Manasseh, 
on this side Jordan. Probably the Bilcam of 
1 Chron. vi. 70. given to the Levites of Kohath’s 
family. Its situation is not known. 

IBNAH, m 3 ', /sjgsvW, building of God; from nja 
banah ; or jili at ion of God; from p ben, a son: 
otherwise, understanding of God; from nj’a 
binah, and ‘jr el, God. 

IBNEIAH, mr, itf3vxx, the building of the Lord; 
from rua banah, building; otherwise, filiation of 
the Lord: fr-om p ben, a son; otherwise, under¬ 
standing of the Lord ; from nra, understanding , 
and rt'jah, the Lord. 

JLBRI, nai>, i@a f ). See Hebek. 

IBRI, son of Merari, a Levite. 1 Chron. xxiv.' 27. 

IBZAN, lira', ixf&rctv, he that perfumes; from oeo 
beshem: otherwise, their drought; from 03' ja- 
besh, to be dry: otherwise, their shame; from 
ana bosh, to blush with shame, and the pronoun 
n am, their. 

IBZAN, pa «, father of the buckler, or the buckler 
of the father; from au father, and p tzan, a 
buckler. 


IBZAN, of Judah, eighth judge of Israel, was of 
the city of Bethsan, or Soylhopolis. lie suc¬ 
ceeded Jephthah, a.m. 2823. lie died at Beth¬ 
lehem, after governing seven years. Judg. 
xii. 10. 

ICHABOD, V33'«, where is the glory ? 

from eic, where: or otherwise, JVo to the 
glory ; from 'in, or'R oi, misfortune, or alas, and 
naa cabod, glory. 

ICIIABOD, son of Phinehas, and grandson of Eli, 
the high-priest. His mother was delivered of 
him at the moment when she heard the fatal 
news of the ark’s being taken, 1 Sam. iv. 19, 
20 , 21 . 

ICONIUN, 'Jimkov, from Ixu, I come. 

ICONIUM, at present Cogni, the capital of Lyea- 
onia in Asia Minor. St. Paul coming to Iconium 
a.d. 45, converted many Jews and Gentiles, 
Acts xiii. 51; xiv. 1, &c. but some unbelieving 
Jews excited a persecution against Paul ana 
Barnabas. St. Paul undertook a second journey 
to Iconium, a.d. 51. 

IDALAH, n*7RT, hand of the oath, or ofthecurse; 
from I'jad, a hand, and r6x alah, to swear: ac¬ 
cording to the Syriac and Hebrew the hand of 
God. 

IDALAH, a city of Zebulun, Josh. xix. 15. Some 
call it Jetala ; Heb .Judala; xxx, Nabal; Syr¬ 
iac, Aral. 

ID BASH, par, honey, or sweet; from 03a, debash 
or hand of confusion: from vjad, a hand, and 
0 ia bosh, shame. 

IDDO, hr, dJS'ctt), his vapour, his death, or his 
cloud ; from vr ed, vapour, and the pronoun i 
vau, his. 

IDDO, iv, his hand, his power, or his praise ; from 
-i'jad, a hand, or nv jadah. praise, and i o, his. 

IDDO, Hi’, his witness, his ornament. 

I. Iddo, son of Levi, 1 Chron. vi. 21. 

II. Iddo, son of Aliinadah, governor of Mahanaim. 
1 Kings, iv. 14. The English version reads, 
Ahinadab son of Iddo had Mahanaim ,* and herein 
it agrees both with the Hebrew text and the xxx. 

III. Iddo, a prophet of Judab, who wrote the his¬ 
tory of the kings Rehoboam and Abijali. It seems 
by 2 Chron. xiii. 22. that he had entitled bis 
work Midrascfa, or Inquiries. Probably he like¬ 
wise wrote prophecies against Jeroboam the son 
of Nebat, 2 Chron. ix. 2. Josephus, and others 
are of opinion, that Iddo was sent to Jeroboam, at 
Bethel, and that it was he who was killed by a 
lion, 1 Kings, xiii. Joseph. Antiq. lib. viii. cap. 3. 

IY. Iddo, father of Bcrachiah, and grandfather to 
the prophet Zachariah. Zach. i. 1. In Ezra v. 
1; vi. 14. Zachary is called only the son of Iddo. 

V. Iddo, chief of the half tribe of Manasseh be¬ 
yond Jordan, 1 Chron. xxvii. 21. 
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TI. Idbo, chief of the Nethinim, in captivity in 
Casiphia, Ezra viii. 17. Ezra sent to them) in¬ 
viting them to return to Jerusalem. 

IDOL. The Greek word Eidolon, signifies in gen¬ 
eral a representation, a figure. It is always 
taken in Scripture in an ill sense, for represent¬ 
ations of heathen deities, whether men, stars, or 
animals ; whether figures in relievo, embossed, or 
painting, of what matter or nature soever. God 
forbids all sorts of idols, or figures and represent¬ 
ations of creatures, formed or set up with inten¬ 
tion of paying idolatrous and superstitious wor¬ 
ship to them. Thou shalt not make to thyself any 
graven image, nor the likeness of any thing in the 
heavens above, or in the earth beneath, or in the , 
waters under the earth ; thou shalt not bow down 
to them nor worship them. Exod. xx. S, 4. 

The heathen had idols of all sorts, and of all kinds 
of matter, gold, silver, brass, stone, wood, pot¬ 
ter’s earth, &c. Stars, spirits, men, animals, 
rivers, plants, and elements were the subjects of 
them. Some nations worshipped a rough stone. 

The Arabians, says Maximus Tyrius, adored a 
great square stone. Before Mahomet they had 
in great veneration a certain black stone, which 
at this day is fastened in the wall of the temple 
at Mecca, and is kissed very devoutly by the 
Mahometans. The Mahometans speak of an 
idol called Soura, which they say was worship¬ 
ped in the time of Noah, before the Deluge. 
D’Herbelot, Bibl. Orient, page 827. They 
adored likewise spears or lances, great beams of 
timber, fire, animals, the sun, moon, stars, earth, 
flowers, plants, trees, and fountains. Barbar¬ 
ous people, such as the ancient Gauls, and Ger¬ 
mans, had scarce any other gods. 

It is well known what the ancient idols of the 
Egyptians were; because many are come down 
to us. They were mostly ill-fashioned figures of 
animals; or symbolical figures compounded of 
man and some animal, as the head of a dog on 
the body of a man ; the head of a eat on that of 
a woman ; oxen, sparhawks, ravens, serpents, 
insects, the very herbs of the gardens, in this 
country received divine honours. See Moloch, 
Chemosh, Baal-Peor, Dagon, High-Places 
and Samaritans. 

IDOLATRY, superstitious worship paid to idols 
and false gods. This word is taken in general 
for all impious, superstitious, and sacrilegious 
worship. People are not agreed about the origin 
of idolatry. The book of Wisdom, xiii. 13,14; 
xiv. IS; xv. 7, 8. proposes three causes of it: 
first, the love of a father, who having lost his 
son in an advanced age, to comfort himself, 
causes divine honours to be paid to him. Sec¬ 
ondly, the beauty of works engraved. Thirdly, 


the skill of an artificer in potter’s earth, who 
consecrates a statue of his own making, as if it 
were a deity. They who believed that man was 
formed by chance, imagined, that by degrees he 
instituted a religion of whioh fear and super¬ 
stition were the first causes: 

Primus in orbe Deos fecit limor. 

Man under the disturbance of mind, proceeding 
from his fears, forged imaginary deities, says 
Lucretius, lib. v. de Rerum Natura. 

The most knowing in this matter are persuaded, 
that the first objects of idolatrous worship were 
the sun, moon, and stars. Their brightness, 
beauty, and usefulness, induced men to ascribe 
divine virtue to them, and afterward to worship 
them. Others have believed, the most ancient 
idolatry respected the angels. At first honour 
was shewn them, because of the excellency of 
their nature, and the assistance we receive from 
them : afterward a sort of worship, but subor¬ 
dinate to that of God, was paid them. Lastly, 
they were adored as gods. After this,* some 
imagined that angels belonged to the stars, and 
planets, as rulers of them and their influences: 
and so the worship paid to them, was insensibly 
transferred to the sun, moon, and stars. 

Vossius, who examined this matter with care, main¬ 
tains, Tract, de Idolat. lib. i. cap. 1. that men 
began first to depart from the worship due to 
God, by rendering divine honours to the two 
principles of good and evil. Mankind observing, 
that the world abounded with good and evil, yet 
unwilling to suppose that the supreme God, who 
is all goodness, should be the author of evil, in¬ 
vented two deities of equal power, to whom they 
allotted contradictory offices. The first prin¬ 
ciple, the author of good, created the world; the 
second principle, the author of evil, spread evil 
throughout it. To the worship of these two 
principles succeeded that of spirits, particularly 
that of demons: afterw ard that of the souls of 
heroes, and illustrious persons. 

If we inquire the true cause of idolatry, we must 
seek it in the depravity of man’s heart, in his ig¬ 
norance, vanity, pvide, love of pleasure, his fond¬ 
ness of sensible things, his libertinism, his brutal 
passions; the irregular and excessive affection of 
lovers; the mistaken tenderness of a father for his 
child, or of a wife for her husband; extravagant 
respect of subjects for their prince, or of children 
for their father ; excessive gratitude for benefits 
and services received from certain persons ; ad¬ 
miration of the great qualities of creatures, or of 
persons who had rendered themselves illustrious; 
'one, or many of these causes, joined with the 
indelible idea conceived by man of a Divinity 
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induced him to pa; superstitious respect, wor¬ 
ship, and adoration to what he loved, esteemed, 
or honoured to excess. 

If we ask at what time this disorder began, some 
of the Babbins say, that before the flood the de¬ 
scendants of Cain had introduced it into the 
world. The; believe Enos to have been the in¬ 
ventor of it; and in this sense the; explain Gen. 
iv. 26 . which, according to the Hebrew, ma; be 
thus interpreted. Then the name of the Lor A was 
profaned b; giving it to idols ; but the old Greek 
interpreters, and St. Jcrom understood it other¬ 
wise. The lxx translate, Enos placed his confi¬ 
dence in calling on the name of the Iwrd. Aquila, 
Then people began to call on the name of the Lord. 
The Vulgate, Enos began to call on the name of 
the Lord. The Eastern people make no doubt, 
but that idolatry was common before the deluge, 
and it is but too probable, that the inundation of 
wickedness intimated in the expression, All flesh 
had corrupted his way , included impiety of wor¬ 
ship, as well as the infamous irregularities of in- 
continency and violence. 

Josephus, Antiq. lib. i. and the generality of the 
fathers, seem to have been of opinion, that after 
the deluge, idolatry soon became the prevailing 
religion ; for wherever we cast our eyes after the 
time of Abraham, we see only a false worship. 
Abraham's forefathers, and Abraham himself, 
were engaged in it. Tour fathers dwelt on the 
other side of the flood in old time, even Ter ah the 
father of Abraham, and the father qfNahor, and 
they served other gods. Now therefore fear the 
Lord and serve him in sincerity and in truth, and 
put away the gods which your fathers served on 
the other side of the flood, and in Egypt, Josh, 
xxiv. 2, 1*. 

St. Epiphanius believes that Serug, the grand¬ 
father of Terah, first introduced idolatry after 
the deluge. Others believe that it was Nimrod, 
who instituted the worship of fire. 

The Hebrews had no peculiar idolatry; they im¬ 
itated the superstitions of others ; but do not 
appear to have been inventors in such matters. 
When they were in Egypt, they worshipped 
Egyptian deities; in the Wilderness they wor¬ 
shipped those of the Canaanites, Egyptians, Am¬ 
monites, and Moabites ; in Judea, those of the 
Phoenicians, Syrians, and other people around 
them. 

ftachel in all probability had adored idols at her 
father Laban’s, since she carried off his Tera- 
phim, Gen. xxxi. 30. Jacob, after his return 
from Mesopotamia, required his people to throw 
away the strange gods from among them, and 
the superstitious pendants worn by them in 
their ears, which he hid under the turpentine- 
tree, nearSichem. 


Jacob kept his family to the worship of God while 
he lived; but after his death part of l,j g 80 ns 
worshipped Egyptian deities. Put away the gods 
which your fathers served in Egypt, said Joshua 
to the Israelites. Amos, v. 25, 26. informs us, 
that during their sojourning in the wilderness, 
they carried with them the niches of their gods, 
the tabernacle of Moloch, and the image of their 
idols: to which Stephen alludes, Acts vii. 42. 
Vide Fragment, No. 213. Moses said to them, 
cast ye away every man the abominations of his 
eyes, and defile not yourselves with the idols of 

Egypt- 

Under the government of the judges they often fell 
into infidelity. Gideon, after he had been fa¬ 
voured by God with so particular a deliverance, 
made an Ephod, which ensnared the Israelites 
in unlawful worship, Judg. viii. 27. Micah’s 
Terapliim are well known, and the worship of 
them continued in Israel till the dispersion of 
the people, Judg. xvii. 5; xviii. 30, 31. Lastly, 
The children of Israel did evil in the sight of the 
Lord, and served Baalim. They forsook the 
Lord God cf their fathers, and followed other 
gods: of the gods of the people that were round 
about them; and bowed themselves unto them 
and they forsook the Lord and served Baal and 
Ashtaroth, Judg ii. 11,12, 13. 

Under the government of Samuel, Saul, and Da¬ 
vid, the worship of God seems to have been pure 
in Israel. There was corruption and irregular¬ 
ity of manners, but little or no idolatry. Sol¬ 
omon, seduced by complaisance to his strange 
wives, caused temples to be erected in honour 
of their gods, and impiously himself offered in¬ 
cense to them, 1 Kings, xi. 5, 6, 7. He adored 
Ashtaroth, goddess of the Phoenicians ; Moloch, 
god of the Ammonites; and Chemosh, god of 
the Moabites. 

Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, who succeeded Solo¬ 
mon in Israel, set up golden calves at Dan and 
Bethel, and made Israel to sin. Hereupon the 
people, no longer restrained by royal authority, 
worshipped not only these golden calves, but all 
the deities of the Phoenicians, Syrians, Ammon¬ 
ites, and Moabites. 

Under the reign of Ahab this disorder reached its 
height; the impious Jezebel endeavoured to ex¬ 
tinguish the worship of the Lord by persecuting 
his prophets, (who as a barrier still retained 
some of the people in the true religion) till God, 
incensed at their idolatry, at last abondoned Is¬ 
rael to the kings of Assyria and Chaldea, who 
transplanted them beyond the Euphrates. 

Judah was almost equally corrupted. The de¬ 
scriptions given by the prophets of their Irre¬ 
gularities and idolatries, thejr abominations and 
lasciviousness on the higli-places, and in woods 
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consecrated to idols, strike us with horror, and 
discover the corruption of the heart of man. Ju¬ 
dah was led into captivity at several times. Af¬ 
ter their return from the Babylonish captivity 
we do not find the Jews any more reproached with 
idolatry. They expressed zeal enough for the 
worship of God, and except some transgressors 
under Antiochus Epiphanes, 1 Mace. i. 12, Ac. 
the people kept themselves clear from this sin. 

IDOX, 'ft|, or ox, which bruises the grain ; from 
e/n dish ,* otherwise, joyful, agreeable, Judith 
viii. 1. 

IDUMEA, onK, red, human. Fide Edom. 

IDUMEA, or Edom, a province of Arabia : de¬ 
rives its name from Edom, or Esau, who there 
settled in the mountains of Seir, in the land of 
the Horites, south-east of the Dead Sea. His 
descendants afterward spread throughout Ara¬ 
bia Petrea, and south of Palestine, between the 
Dead Sea and the Mediterranean. During the 
Babylonish captivity, and when Judea was al¬ 
most deserted, they seized the south of Judah, 
and advanced to Hebron, therefore when we 
speak of Idumea, we must exactly distinguish 
the time. Under Moses and Joshua, and even 
under the kings of Judah, the Idumeans were 
confined to the east and south of the Dead 
Sea, in the land of Seir, toward the gulf of 
Elan. Afterward Idumea extended more to the 
south of Judah. The eapital of East Edom, or 
Idumea, was Bozra, situated toward Edrai; and 
the capital of south Edom was Petra, or Jeetael. 
We are not the only persons, nor the first, who 
have distinguished the land of Idumea into east 
and south, with relation to Palestine. Strabo, 
Brocard, Bonfrere, Adricomius, Torniel, and 
others, have done the same. 

IDUMEANS, or Edomites, descendants of Edom 
or Esau, the son of Isaac, and elder brother of 
Jacob. They had kings long before the Jews. 
They were first governed by dukes or princes ; 
and afterward by kings, Gen. xxxvi. 31. They 
continued independent till the time of David, 
who subdued them, in completion of Isaac’s 
prophecy, that Jacob should rule Esau, Gen. 
xxvii. 29, SO. The Idumeans bore this subjec¬ 
tion with great impatience, and at the end of 
Solomon’s reign, Hadad the Edomite, who had 
been carried into Egypt during his childhood, 
returned into his own country, where he procur¬ 
ed himself to be acknowledged .king, 1 Kings, 
xi. 22. But very probably, he reigned only in 
East Edom ; for Edom south of Judea, contin¬ 
ued subject to the kings of Judah till the reign 
of Jehoram son of Jehosbaphat, against whom 
it rebelled, 2 Chron. xxi. 8. Jehoram attacked 
Edom ; but did not subdue it. Amaziah, king 
vox. i. 69 


of Judah, took iPetra, killed 1000 men, and com¬ 
pelled 10,000 more to leap from the rock, on 
which stood the city of Petra. 2 Chron. xxr. 
11. But these conquests were not permanent. 

Uzziah king of Judah took Elatb, on the Red Sea, 
2 Kings, xiv. 22. But Bezin, king of Syria, re¬ 
took it. Some think, that Esar-haddon king of 
Syria, ravaged this country, as hinted Isaiah xxi. 
11,12,13; and xxxiv. 6. Holofernes subdued 
this, as well as other nations, round about Ju¬ 
dea. Judith iii. 14. When Nebuchadnezzar be¬ 
sieged Jerusalem, the Idumeans joined him, and 
encouraged him to raze the very foundations of 
that city. This cruelty did not long continue 
unpunished. Nebuchadnezzar, five years after 
the taking of Jerusalem, humbled all the states 
around Judea, and particularly Idumea. John 
Hircanus entirely conquered this people, and 
obliged them to receive circumcision and the law. 
They continued subject to the later kings of Ju¬ 
dea till the destruction of Jerusalem by the Ro¬ 
mans. They even came to assist that city when 
besieged, and entered it in order to defend it: 
they aid not however continue there till it Was 
taken, but returned into Idumea loaded with 
booty. 

What was the ancient religion of the Idumeans we 
cannot tell. It is credible, that in early ages 
they adored the true God, whose worship Esau 
had learned in his father Isaac’s house. Job, 
whom we believe to have been an Idumean, as 
well as some of his friends, also adored the true 
God. They had rejected circumcision, when 
John Hircanus conquered them. Josephus speaks 
of an Idumean city called Kose. Costobarus, 
who was of the most ancient and illustrious fam¬ 
ily of Idumea, was descended from the ancient 
priests of the god Rose. St. Epiphanius says, 
that the Arabians of Arabia Petrea and Idu¬ 
mea worshipped Moses, out of regard to the prod¬ 
igies which God wrought by his means. Chose 
in Hebrew signifies a Seer or prophet; a quality 
which agrees perfectly with Moses. The Scrip¬ 
ture neither reproaches the Idumeans with idol¬ 
atry, nor mentions their idols. Profane writers, 
who have noticed the religion of the Arabians, 
have, without doubt, confounded the Idumeans 
with them among whom they dwelt. 

JEALOUSY. Waters of Jealousy, which wo¬ 
men were obliged to drink, who were suspected 
of adultery by their husbands. Vide Numb. v. 
17, 18, Ac. We see no example in the bible 
history of any woman tried by the waters of jeal¬ 
ousy. The way of divorce which was open, 
was shorter and more easy. It is frequently 
said in Scripture, that God is a jealous God. 
Idolatry is a kind of fornication and adultery ia 
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those who have the knowledge of God. Fide 
Zeal. 

JEARIM, woods, forests ; from •yyjahar. 

JEAR1M. Mount Jearim is mentioned. Josh. xv. 
10. as a boundary of the inheritance of Judah. 
Mount Jearim may denote a woody mountain, 
or that on which the city of Baalah, otherwise 
Kiijath-Jearim was situated. 

JEBUS, DU', which treads underfoot , or contemns; 
from 013 hus, contempt. 

I. JEBUS, was a son of Canaan, and father of the 
Jebusites, Josh. xv. 63. who dwelt in Jerusalem, 
and round about, in the mountains. This peo¬ 
ple was very warlike, and retained Jerusalem 
till David's time. 2 Sam. v. 6, Ac. 

II. Jeb vs, otherwise Jerusalem. See Jerusalem. 
Josh, xviii. 28. Jehus was founded by Jehus, 
or JebusteuB, son of Canaan, and father of the 
Jebusites. Judg. xix. 11. 

JECAMIAII, n’Dp’, laxtfjuet, resurrection, or con- 
firmation of the Lord; from Dip hum, to raise 
up, to confirm, to support, and n 'jah, the Lord. 

JECAM1AH, son of Jeconiah, of the royal family 
of Judah, 1 Chron. iii. 18. 

JECOLIAH, whs', consummation of the Lord; 
from pi'jo calali, to consummate : otherwise, pow¬ 
er of the Lord ; from by jacol, to hare power, 
ana n 'jah, the Lord. 

JECOLIAH, wife of Amaziah, king of Judah, 
and mother of Azariah, 2 Kings, xv. 2. 

JECONIAH, m3', U^oviac, preparation of the 
Lord; from |13 cun, to prepare: otherwise, stead¬ 
fastness : from the same, and from rr jah, the 
Lord. 

JECONIAH, son of Jelioiakim, 1 Chron. iii. 16. 

JEDAIAH, rrjn', science, or knowledge of 
the Lord; from yvjadah, to know, and n'jah, 
the Lord. 

JEDAIAH, n'V, itdeuuc, hand, or praise of the 
Lord i from t'jad, a hand, or m'jadah, praise, 
and rt'jah, the Lord. 

I. Jedaiah, son of Harumaph, of the family of 
the priests, Neh. iii. 10. 

II. Jedaiah, a priest, who returned from the 
Babylonish captivity with 973 of his brethren, 
Ezra ii. 36. 

IH. Jedaiah, one who signed the covenant with 
the Lord, Ezra x. 43. 

IV. Jedaiah, head of the second class of priests, 
1 Chron. xxiv. 7. 

JEDIAEL, Styrv, iWiqA, God is my knowledge, 
or the knowledge of God; from y v jadah, knowl¬ 
edge, and Sa el, the Lord. 

JEDIAEL, a brave man in David’s army, who 
abandoned Saul’s party. 1 Chron. xi. 45; xii. 
£0. He came to David at Ziglag, and always 


served him faithfully. Jediael was of the tribe 
of Manasseh, son of Shimri, and brother of 
Joha. 

JEDIAII, the Meronotbite, had the principal care 
of a part of David’s flocks, 1 Chron. xxvii. SO. 

JEDIDAH, nvr, it&Si&a,, well-belored or amiable; 
from tv jadad, or tv jedid: otherwise, his 
hands; from vjad, a hand, and the pronoun n 
ah, his. 

JEDIDAH, daughter of Adaiah, of the city of 
Boscath, mother to Josiah, king of Judah, 
2 Kings, xxii. 1. 

JEDUTHUN, |iniT, his law, from m dath, and 
the pronoun j an, his: otherwise, who gives 
praise; from m'jadah, to praise, and jr\j na- 
than, to give. 

JEDUTHUN, a Levite of Merari’s family, and 
one of the four great masters of music belonging 
to the temple. He is the same as Ethan. Some 
of the psalms are said to have been composed 
by him, such as Psalni Ixxxix. entitled, of Ethan 
the Ezrahite ; also xxviii. Ixii. Ixxvii. under the 
name of Jeduthun. Some believe, that David 
having composed these psalms, gave them to Je¬ 
duthun and his company to sing; and therefore 
they go by his name. But some psalms with 
the name of Jeduthun, seem to have been com¬ 
posed during the captivity, or after it; conse¬ 
quently the name of Jeduthun prefixed to them, 
can imply only that some of his descendants, 
and of Jeduthun’s class, composed [or sung] 
them, long after the death of the famous Jedu¬ 
thun their ancestor. 

JEEZER, vjrn. island of assistance; from 

'K ai, on island, and vy, haxar, to help: other¬ 
wise, isle of entrance, or of the court; from mrw 
hazarah .• otherwise, wo to the help, or to the 
court; from 'm, wo, misfortune. This name is 
a corruption from uy'3y abiezer, the help of my 
father. 

JEEZER, son of Gilead, chief of a family. Numb, 
xxvi. 30.. 

JEEZRITES, nynt, descendants from 

Jeezel. 

JEHALELEEL, StriSn', <<*AoA£*jA, or Juraleel, ac¬ 
cording to the Yulgate, who praises God; from 
Vm hillel, to praise: otherwise, brightness, or 
light of God; from hillel. and *?»« el, God. 

JEHALELEEL, son of Caleb, and father of Ziph, 
1 Chron. iv. 16. 

JEHAZIEL, ‘wt’TTV, he that sees God, or vision of 
God; from run chazah, to see, and Sk el, God. 

JEHAZIEL, son of Hebron, 1 Chron. xxiii. 19. 

JEDEIAH, m"WT, ! adeu », one only Lord; from 
in' jachad: otherwise, the joy of the Lord; from 
mn chadah, joy : otherwise, tlw point of the 
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Lord; from Yin ehadad, a point, and n’ jah, 
the Lord : or, according to the Hebrew and the 
Syriac, the renewing of the Lord. 

JEHDEIAH, a Levite, a son of Shabael, 1 Chron. 
xxiv. 20. 

JEHEZEKEL, one of the twenty-four families 
of priests: the twentieth in rank appointed for 
the temple service. 1 Chron. xxiv. 16. 

JEHIAH, rm’» i&u*, the Lord lives; from n'n 
ehajah, to live; and rt'jah, the Lord. 

JEHIAH, a Levite, who assisted in carrying the 
ark, when David removed it from the house of 
Obed-edom, 1 Chron. xv. 24. 

JEHIED, “in’, ovJ, or Jud, he that praises. 

JEIIIED, a city of Dan, Josh. xix. 45. 

JEHIEL, *7N';r, God has taken, or hunted him 
away; from njr jahah: otherwise, God is my 
heap; from y hi, a heap, and ‘in el, God. 

JEHIEL, ‘nerr, God lives; may God live; from 
n*n ehajah, and ‘in el, God. 

IEHOADAH, mj'irr, ioSa-, assembly of the Lord ; 
from n-ijr heduh, assembly: otherwise, testimony ; 
from ny hud: otherwise, spoil, or prey; from 
hed: otherwise, ornament, or passage ; from 
my hadah, and n' jah, the Lord. 

JEIIOADAH, jn’irv, iuxiil, or science, or 
knowledge of the Lord; fromyr jedah, knowl¬ 
edge, and n 'jah, the Lord. 

IEHOADAN, pyin’, the delights of the Lord; 
from py hadan, pleasure, and n’ jah, the Lord .- 
or, the time of the Lord, according to the He¬ 
brew and the Syriac. 

JEHOAHAZ, inxin', the prize, or possession of 
the Lord; from rnx achaz, possession, and n’ 
jah, the Lord: or the Lord that sees ; from ntn 
chazah, to see. 

JEHOAHAZ, mxv, he that takes, or possesses, or 
sees ; from tpn achaz, to possess, or ntn chazah, 
to see. 

I. JEHOAHAZ, son of Jehu, king of Israel, suc¬ 
ceeded his father a.m. 3148 ; ante A.n. 856. He 
reigned seventeen years, 2 Kings, xiii. He did 
evil in the sight of the Lord, like Jeroboam the 
son of Nebat, wherefore the anger of the Lord 
delivered Israel during all his reign to Hazael, 
king of Syria, and Benliadad. the son of Hazael. 
Jehoahaz, overwhelmed with so many misfor¬ 
tunes, prostrated himself before the Lord; and 
the Lord heard him, and sent him a saviour in 
Joasli his son, who re-established the affairs of 
Israel, and secured his people from the kings of 
Syria. Of all his soldiers, Jehoahaz had only 
50 horsemen left, 10 chariots, and 10,000 foot; 
for the king of Syria had defeated them, and 
made them like the dust of the threshing-floor. 
Notwithstanding, neither punishment nor mercy 
was sufficient to prevail with the Israelites to 
69 * 


forsake their evil ways. Joash, the successor 
of Jehoahaz, was more fortunate than his fa¬ 
ther, but not more pious. 

II. Jehoahaz, otherwise Shallum, son of Josiah, 
king of Judah, Jer. xxii. 11. Josiah dying of his 
wounds at Megiddo, Jehoahaz succeeded him, 
2 Kings, xxiii. 30, 31, 32. though he was not Jo- 
siah’s eldest son. He was twenty-three years 
old when he began to reign, and he reigned about 
three months, a.m. 3395; ante a.d. 609. 

Necho, king of Egypt, returning from his expedi¬ 
tion against Carchemish was provoked that the 
people of Judah had placed this prince on the 
throne without his participation, he sent for him 
to Riblah in Syria, divested him of the kingdom, 
loaded him with chains, and sent him into Egypt, 
where he died. Jer. xxii. 11,12. Jehoiakim or 
Eliakim his brother, was made king in his room. 
Ezekiel, xix. 2, 3, 4. intimates that Jehoahaz 
gave Necho battle, and lost it. What is thy 
mother ? a lioness: she lay down among lions, 
she nourished her whelps among young lions. 
And she brought up one of her whelps: it became 
a young lion, and it learned to catch the prey, it 
devoured mm. The nations also heard of him, 
he was takm in their pit, and they brought him 
with chains into the land of Egypt. Jehoahaz 
is visibly denoted by this young lion. The Rab¬ 
bins believe, that he raised an army, and march¬ 
ed even into Egypt, to revenge the death of his 
father Josiah. 

There is a considerable difficulty in the chronology 
of this prince’s reign. In 2 Kings, xxiii. 31. we 
read. That he was twenty-three years old when 
he began to-reign, and he reigned three months in 
Jerusalem. His brother Jehoiakim succeeded 
him, being twenty five. 2 Kings, xxiii. 36. The 
generality of commentators conclude from hence, 
that the people placed Jehoahaz on the throne 
without following the natural order of succes¬ 
sion, he not being the eldest son of Josiah. The 
reason of this preference is not known, but it 
seems unquestionable. Others assert, that Je¬ 
hoahaz, otherwise Shallum, was .Tosiah’s eldest 
son; and allege, that Jehoahaz was indeed car¬ 
ried to Riblah three months after his being es¬ 
tablished king of Judah, but that the sacred 
writer did net acknowledge the throne of Judah 
to be vacant till after his death, which was two 
or three years after his deposition; and that 
then Jehoiakim his younger brother had attain¬ 
ed the age of twenty-five ; during the imprison¬ 
ment of Jehoahaz. his brother Jehoiakim being 
considered as bis lieutenant. 

Others place an interregnum of nine months be¬ 
tween the two kings Jehoahaz and Jehoiakim, 
and suppose farther, that the years of Jchoahaa 
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' are fulJ, but the years of Jehoiakim are begun 
only: this expedient completes the two yean 
which Scripture gives Jehoiakim over his elder 
brother Jehoabaz. But w ithout fatiguing our¬ 
selves in forming dubious systems of chronology, 
it were better to confess, that Jehoahaz was 
younger than Jehoiakim, and that the people 
without regard to age, placed the younger son 
of Josiah on his throne, for reasons which Scrip¬ 
ture has not thought proper to record. Vide 
Fkagments, Nos. 2, 45. 

JEI10ASAH, antin', the fire of the Lord; from m 
esh, fire: otherwise, victim of the Lord; from 
new uhe, victim, and rr jah, the Lord. 

JEHOIACHIN, |'3'irv, lueouift, preparation or 
strength, of the Lord; from ji3 cun, to prepare, 
and n’ jah, the Lord. 

JEH01ACH1N, son of Jehoiakim king of Judah, 
and grandson of Josiali, reigned but three months 
over Judah. 2 Kings, xxiv. 8; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 9. 
Some believe that he was bom about the time of 
the first Babylonish captivity, a.m. 3398, when 
Jehoiakim or Eliakim his father was carried to 
Babylon. Jehoiakim returned from Babylon, and 
reigned till a.m. 3405, when he was killed by the 
Chaldeans in the eleventh year of his reign. Je- 
hoiachin, otherwise Joachin or Coniah succeeded 
him, and reigned alone three months and ten 
days; but he reigned ten years in conjunction 
with his father. By this distinction, 2 Kings, 
xxiv. 8. is reconciled with 2 Chron. xxxvi. 9. In 
the second book of Kings, it is said he was eigh¬ 
teen years of age when he began to reign; where¬ 
as in the Chronicles it » said he was but eight: 
i. e. he was but eight years old when he began to 
reign with his father, but he was eighteen when 
be began to reign alone. 

The Kings and Chronicles intimate, that the people 
set up Jehoiachin, or that they acknowledged 
him as king in his father’s room. But Josephus, 
Antiq. lib. x. cap. 9. says, Nebuchadnezzar gave 
him the kingdom; and some months after, fear¬ 
ing he might revolt, to avenge the death of his 
father Jehoiakim, he repented, and sent an army 
against him, which besieged him in Jerusalem. 
But Jehoiachin, who was good and just, would 
not expose the town on his account: he sent his 
mother and his nearest relations as hostages to 
Nebuchadnezzar’s generals, having first receiv¬ 
ed a promise and an oath from them, that they 
would not injure the town or the hostages; but 
they did not keep their word, and before the 
year’s end, Nebuchadnezzar ordered his generals 
to send Jehoiachin to Babylon, with his mother, 
his friends, and all the youth and trading part 
of the city. . King Jehoiachin. his mother No¬ 
li ushta, and his principal counsellors (all of whom 


Nebuchadnezzar imprisoned) were earned to 
Babylon, with 10,832 persons. 

The book of Kings is shorter, and differs from Jo¬ 
sephus. It says, that the king of Babylon first 
sent his generals and his army to open the siege 
of Jerusalem, and afterward was himself present 
at it: that king Jehoiachin went out of the oity 
with his mother, his princes, servants, and offi¬ 
cers, and surrendered to Nebuchadnezzar; who 
took away the riches, and all the best inhabit¬ 
ants of Jerusalem to the number of 10,000, leav¬ 
ing only the poor of the people; taking the king, 
the queen, &c. 7000 mew of war, 1000 good 
artificers, and all that were capable of bearing 
arms. 

Whether in the 10,000 the subsequent 8000 are to 
be comprehended, we cannot tell. It is credible, 
that Nebuchadnezzar's view in transporting to 
Babylon, omnem artificem & clusorem, all the 
good workmen in iron, gold, silver, wood, &c. 
was to people and fill the city of Babylon, which 
he had embellished and enlarged; this likewise 
was his aim in bringing whole nations from their 
own countries to Babylon, or Babylonia, which 
he meant to make the most beautiful and flour¬ 
ishing country in the world. 

Jeremiah, xxii. 24. mentions Jehoiachin as a very 
bad prince, whose sins had incurred the indig¬ 
nation of God. As I live, saith the Lord, though 
Coniah, the son of Jehoiakim, were the signet 
upon my right hand, yet would I pluck thee thence, 
&c. Thus saith the Lord, Write ye this man 
childless, a man that shall not pt'osperin his days: 
for no man of his seed shall prosper, sitting upon 
the throne of David, and ruling any more in Ju- 
ilah. All this was executed ; Jehoiachin suc¬ 
ceeded in none of his designs. He was taken and, 
carried to Babylon, where he died. But it is 
believed that he repented, and that God treated 
him with mercy; for Evil merodach, Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar’s successor, used him honourably, took 
him out of prison, spoke kindly to him, and 
placed his throne, above the throne of other 
princes, who were at his court. 2 Kings, xxv. 27; 
Jer. lii. 31. 

The words, Write this man childless, cannot be 
taken literally, since we know that Jehoiachin 
was the father of Salathiel, and other children 
enumerated 1 Chron. iii. 17,18; and Matth. i. 
12. But the Hebrew word translated childless 
is taken likewise for one who has lost his chil¬ 
dren, who has no succession, or heirs. In this 
sense, Jehoiachin son of a king, and himself a 
king, was as a man without issue, since no son 
succeeded him in his kingdom; for neither Sala¬ 
thiel, who was born and died in captivity, nor 
Zerubbabel, who returned from Babylon, nor any 
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of Jehoiachin’s descendants sat on the throne of 
Judah, [and this is fairly implied in the words 
“ no man of his seed, i. e. posterity, shall pros - 
per.*” so that it appears he was to have seed; but 
no one of whom should enjoy the royal dignity. 
The passage should be rendered, “ Writs this 
man successorless.”] We do not know the 
year of his death. 

JEHOIADA, by Josephus called Joadus, succeed¬ 
ed Azariah in the high priesthood, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Zachariah. k 1 Chronicles, vi. 9,10. 
Johanan and Azariah, seem to be confounded 
with Jehoiada aud Zachariah. See Athaliah 
and Joash. This high-priest, with h.s wife 
Jehoshabeath, rescued young Joash, son of Jo- 
ram, king of Judah, then but one year old, from 
the murderous violence of Athaliah; and con¬ 
cealed that young prince in the temple. After 
seven years, he set him on the throne of David. 
2 Kings, xi. xii. and 2 Chron. xxiii. xxiv. 

As long as Jehoiada lived, and Joash followed his 
adviee, every thing succeeded happily. The 
high-priest formed a design of repairing the 
temple, and collected considerable sums in the 
cities of Judah: but the Levites did not acquit 
themselves of this commission with due diligence 
till after the king was of age, and the prince 
and the high-priest had united their authority in 
promoting this design. 2 Kings, xii. and 2 
Chron. xxiv. 5, 6, &c. 

Jehoiada left a son Zachariah, who was high-priest 
after him, and was put to death by Joasb, with 
an ingratitude, which has loaded his memory 
with eternal ignominy. 2 Chron. xxiv. 20, 21. 
See Joash and Zachariah. Jehoiada died aged- 
one hundred and thirty, a.m. 3100 ; ante a.d. 
834. He was buried in the sepulchre of the 
kings at Jerusalem, a distinction due to those 
services which he had rendered to the king, the 
state, and the royal family. 2 Chron. xxiv. 15. 

JEHOIAKIM, crp the resurrection, or 

confirmation of the Lord; from noiprt thekumah, 
resurrection, and rt'jah, the’Lord, 

JEHOIAKIM, or Eliakim, brothcrand successor 
of Jehoahaz, king of Judah, was made king by 
Necho, king of Egypt, at his return from an ex¬ 
pedition against Carehemish, 2 Kings, xxiii. 
34, 35, 36. a.m. 3395 ; ante A.n. 609. Necho 
changed his name from Eliakim to Jehoiakim, 
and set a ransom on him of an hundred talents of 
silver, and ten talents of gold. To raise this 
money, Jehoiakim laid heavy taxes on his people, 
in proportion to their fortunes. Jehoiakim was 
twenty-five years old when he began to reign, and 
he reigned eleven years at Jerusalem. He did evil 
in the sight of the Lord, and Jeremiah, xxii. IS, 
14, &e. reproaches him with building his house 
by unrighteousness, with oppressing unjustly 


his subjects, with keeping back the wages o 
those whom he had employed; with having his 
heart, and his eyes turned to avarice and inhu¬ 
manity, and with following his inclination to 
barbarities and wicked actions. The same 
prophet informs us, that he sent men to bring 
the prophet Urijah out of Egypt, whither he 
had fled; that he put him to the sword, and left 
him without burial. Jer. xxvi. 23. 

For these and other crimes, the Lord threatens 
him with an unhappy end. He shall die, says 
Jeremiah, xxii. 18, 19. and shall be neither 
mourned for nor regretted. He shall be buried 
with the burial of an ass, drawn and cast forth 
beyond the gates of Jerusalem. Jehoiakim, af¬ 
ter about four years subjection to the king of 
Egypt, fell under the dominion of Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar, king of the Chaldeans. This prince hav¬ 
ing recovered what Necho had taken on the Eu¬ 
phrates, came into Phoenicia, and Judea, subdu¬ 
ed the city of Jerusalem, and subjected it to the 
same buraens and conditions which it suffered 
under the king of Egypt, 2 Kings, xxiv. 1, 2. 
Jehoiakim was taken, and Nebuchadnezzar put 
him in fetters, intending to carry him to Baby¬ 
lon; but he restored him to liberty, and left him 
in his own country, on condition of his paying a 
large tribute. 

Thus Daniel and Jeremiah are reeoneiled with 
the Kings and Chronicles. The Chronicles, 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 6. according to the Hebrew, 
say, that Nebuchadnezzar bound Jehoiakim in 
chains, to carry him to Babylon; and Daniel 
relates, that the Lord delivered Jehoiakim into 
the hands of Nebuchadnezzar; but that prince 
earned great part of the vessels belonging to 
the house of God to Babylon, and some captives, 
among whom were Daniel and his companions ; 
but he does not say, that Jehoiakim was carried 
thither. The books of Kings and Chronicles tell 
us, that Jehoiakim reigned eleven years at Jeru¬ 
salem. 2 Kings, xxiii. 36; 2 Chron. xxxvi. ’5. 
Jeremiah says, that Nebuchadnezzar retook 
Carehemish from Neoho, king of Egypt, in the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim ; and elsewhere, that 
the first year of Nebuchadnezzar agreed with 
the fourth of Jehoiakim. 

All these chronological marks evidence, that Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar did not come into Judea till a.m. 
3399, which is the fourth year of Jehoiakim : 
that Jehoiakim was not carried into Babylon, 
but was put in chains in order to be removed 
thither, yet afterward was set at liberty, and 
left at Jerusalem; lastly, that Jehoiakim was 
four years subject to Necho, before he became 
tributary to Nebuchadnezzar. 

In the fourth year of Jehoiakim, Jeremiah having 
dictated to Baruch the prophecies, which he bad 
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pronounced till that time. Baruch read them the 
year following before all the people in the tem¬ 
ple, Jer. xxxvi. 1.—26—32. Jehoiakim was in¬ 
formed of this publication of them, and ordering 
this book to he brought to him, it was read to 
him, and to all the great men about him. The 
king was in his winter apartment, in November, 
and there was a fire on the hearth burning be¬ 
fore him. After three or four columns had been 
read, Jehoiakim cut the book with the secreta¬ 
ry’s penknife, and threw the rest into the fire, 
diregarding the remonstrances of Elnathan, De- 
laiah, and Jemariah. The reading of this book 
did not affect either Jehoiakim, or his people; 
and instead of being converted, he gave orders 
for seizing Jeremiah and Baruch: but the Lord 
concealed them. 

Then the Lord commanded Jeremiah to have his 
prophecies again written down, and he pronounc¬ 
ed terrible menaces against Jehoiakim, of which 
Jehoiakim soon experienced the truth. Three 
years after this he rebelled against Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, who sent troops of Chaldeans, Syrians, 
Moabites, and Ammonites, who ravaged all 
the country, and carried 3S20 Jews to Babylon, 
in the seventh year of Johoiakim, a.m. 3401. 
Four years afterward Jehoiakim himself was 
taken, slain, and thrown into the common 
sewer, as Jeremiah had predicted. He was 
succeeded by his son Jehoiakin, a.m. 3403 ; ante 
a.d. 599. 

JEUOL4RIB, or Joarim; Vulgat e,Joarib, 

X Mace. ii. 1 . The Lord exalted, or the exalta¬ 
tion of the Lord; from dv, rum, to exalt, and 
n'jah, the Lord. 

JEHOIARIB, head of the first family of priests 
established by David, 1 Chron. xxiv. 7. From 
this illustrious family the Maccabees descended. 
1 Macc. ii. 1. 

JEHORAM, O'lirv, exaltation of the Lord ; from 
on, elevation: or rejected cf the Lord ; from 
nr jarah, to reject, and n 'jah, the Lord. 

JEHORAM, son and successor of Jehoshaphat, 
king of Judah. 2 Kings, iii. 2, 3, Ac. Born 
a.m. 3080. His father associated him in the 
kingdom, a.m. 3112. He reigned alone after 
the death of Jehoshaphat, a.m. 3116, and died 
according to Usher, in 3119; ante a.d. 885. 
He married Athaliah, daughter of Omri, who en¬ 
gaged him in idolatry, and sins, which caused 
all the misfortunes which attended his reign. 
Jelior.im being settled in the kingdom, began 
his reign with the murder of all his brothers, 
whom Jehoshaphat had removed f om public 
business, and placed in the fortified cities of 
Judah, with good pensions. God, to punish 
Jehoram's impiety, permitted the Edomites, who 


since the reign of David, had been subject to 
the kings of Judah, to revolt, a.m. 3115 ; ante 
a.d. 889. 2 Kings, viii. 20, 21. and 2 Chron. 
xxi. 8, 9. Jehoram marched against them and 
defeated their cavalry. Nevertheless, the Edom¬ 
ites from that time continued free from the He¬ 
brew yoke. 

About this time Libnab, a city of Judah, rebelled 
likewise. The Philistines and Arabians ravaged 
the territories of Judah, plundered the king’s 
palace, carried away his wives and his children, 
so that he had none remaining except Jehoahaz 
the youngest. Besides this, God afflicted him 
with a cruel dysentery, which tormented him 
two years, and brought him to his grave. The 
people refused to pay him the same honours as 
they had paid his predecessors by burning spiees 
over their bodies. He was buried in Jerusalem, 
but not in the royal sepulchre, a.m. 3119 ; ante 
A.D. 885. 

JEHOSADAK, pirirr, the just Lord, or the justice 
of the Lord ; from pnx tsadik, just, and n'jah, 
the Lord. Son of Seraiab, 1 Chron. vi. 14. 

JEHOSUABEATH, npw, iutrotfitau S. See 
Johoshebah; otherwise, the Lord changes the 
hour ; from n' jah, the Lord ; and jashab, 
change, and ny heth, time. 

JEHOSHAPHAT, taawirr, God judges, or the 
judgment of the Lord; from oai? shaphat, to 
judge, and n'jah, the Lord. 

L JEHOSHAPHAT, son of Ahilud, secretary of 
David, and afterward of Solomon, 1 Kings, 
iv. 3. 

II. Jehoshaphat, son of. Paruah, Solomon’s in- 
tendant in the tribe of Issaebar, 1 Kings, iv. 17. 

HI. Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, son of Asa, 
king of Judah, and Azabah, daughter of Shilhi. 
He ascended the throne when aged thirty-five, 
and reigned twenty-five years. He had the ad¬ 
vantage over Bausha, king of Israel ; he placed 
good garrisons in the cities of Judah and of 
Ephraim, which had been conquered by his fa¬ 
ther. God was with him, because he was faithful. 
He demolished the high-places and groves. In 
the third year of his reign he sent some of his of¬ 
ficers, with priests and Levites, throughout Ju¬ 
dah, with the book of the law, to instruct the peo¬ 
ple. God blessed the zeal of this prince. He was 
feared by all his neighbours. The Philistines 
and Arabians were tributaries to him. He built 
several houses in Judah, in tlie form of towers, 
and fortified several cities. He generally kept 
an army of 1,000,000 men, without reckoning 
the troops in his strong bolds. This number 
seems prodigious for so small a state as that of Ju¬ 
dah ; and probably but one quarter of these troeps 
did service at a time. [q. Enrolled militia only?] 
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Scripture reproaches Jehoshapliat on account of his 
alliance with Ahab king of Israel. 1 Kings, xxii. 
and 2 Chron. xviii. Some time afterward he 
went to visit Ahab at Samaria; and Ahab invit¬ 
ed him to march with him against Ramoth-Gil- 
ead. He consented, but asked first for an opinion 
from a prophet of the Lord. Afterward, going 
into the battle in his robe, the enemy took him 
for Ahab, but, he crying out, they discovered 
their mistake ; and Jehoshaphat returned in 
peace to Jerusalem. The prophet Jeush, son of 
Hanani, reproved him smartly for assisting Ahab, 
2 Chron. xix. 1, 2, 3, &c. Jehoshaphat repaired 
this fault by the good regulations, and the good 
order which he established in his dominions, 
both as to civil and religious affairs, by appoint¬ 
ing honest and able judges, by regulating the 
discipline of the priests and Levites, and by en¬ 
joining them to perform punctually their duty. 
After this, the Moabites, Ammonites, and Meo- 
nians, people of Arabia Petrea, declared war 
against Jehoshaphat, 1 Chron. xx. 1, 2, 3, Ac. 
a.m. 3108; ante A.d. 896. They advanced to 
Hazazon-Tamar, otherwise, Engedi. Jehosha¬ 
phat, went with his people to the temple, aud 
put up prayers to God. Then Jahaziel the son 
of Zaehariah, by the spirit of the Lord, encour¬ 
aged the king, and promised, that the next day 
he should obtain a victory without fighting. Ac¬ 
cordingly, these people being the next day as¬ 
sembled against Judah, quarrelled, and killed 
one another; so that Jehoshaphat and his army 
had only to gather their spoils. 

Sometime after this, Jehoshaphat agreed with Aha- 
ziah, king of Israel, jointly to equip a fleet in the 
port of Ezion-gaber on the lied Sea, in order to 
go to Tarshish, 2 Chron. xx. 35, 36. Eliezer 
the son of Dodovah, of Mareshah, came to Je- 
hoshapliat, and said to him, “ Because thou hast 
made an alliance with Ahaziah, God hath dis¬ 
appointed thy designs, and thy ships are shatter¬ 
ed.” This prince continued to walk in the ways 
of the Lord. Nevertheless, he did not destroy 
the high-places; and the hearts of the people 
were not directed entirely to the God of their fa¬ 
thers. Jehoshaphat died after reigning twenty- 
five years, and was buried in the royal sepulchre. 
His son Jehoram reigned in his stead, a,m. 
3115, ante a.d. 889. 2 Chron. xxi. 1, 2, Ac. and 
1 Kings, xxii. 42. 

IV. Jehos uaphat. The Valley of. The prophet Joel, 
iii. 2,12. says, The Lord ivill gather all nations 
in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, and will plead with 
them, there. Abenezra is of opinion, that this val¬ 
ley is the place where king Jehoshaphat obtained 
so signal a victory over the Moabites, Ammon¬ 
ites, and Meonians of Arabia Petrea, 2 Chron. 
xx. 1, 2, 3, &c. toward the Dead Sea, beyond the 


wilderness of Tekoah; which after that event 
was called the Valley of blessing, 2 Chron. xx. 
26. Others think, that the valley of Jehoshaphat 
lies between the walls of Jerusalem, and the 
mount of Olives, and that the brook Kidron runs 
through it. Vide the Map of Jerusalem. St. 
Cyril of Alexandria, on Joel iii. says, that this 
valley is but some furlongs distant from Jerusa¬ 
lem. Lastly, some maintain, that the ancient He¬ 
brews had named no particular place the valley 
of Jehoshaphat; but that Joel intended generally 
the place where God would judge the nations, and 
will appear at the last judgment in the bright¬ 
ness of his majesty. Jehoshaphat in Hebrew sig¬ 
nifies the judgment of God. It is very probable, 
that the Valley of Jehoshaphat, i. e. of God's judg¬ 
ment, is symbolical, as well as the Valley of 
Slaughter,in the same chapter. From this passage 
the Jews and many Christians, have been of opin¬ 
ion, that the last judgment will be solemnized in 
tlie valley of Jehoshaphat. [Others expect that 
much slaughter and fighting will yet take place 
in this valley: no doubt but in the time of the 
Croisades many men of various nations fell in 
battle here.] 

JEIIOSHEBAH, jnenrr, iWajBtotr, who is replen¬ 
ished and filled with the Lord ; from jm shabah, 
satisfy: or oath, or seventh, of the Lord; from 
pm ehebuah, oath, or seventh, and rr jah, the 
Lord. 

JEHOSHEBA, or Jehoshabeatli, daughter of Jo- 
ram, and sister of Ahaziah king of Judah; she 
married Jehoiada the high-priest: she saved 
Joash, then but a year old, from the fury of Atha- 
liah, who murdered all the princes of the royal 
family. 2 Kings, xi. 1, 2 , 3. See Joash, Jeho? 
iada, and Athaliaii. 

JEHOVAH, nirr, self-subsisting ; from run ha jah, 
to be. 

JEHOVAH, the name of God, ineffable and mys¬ 
terious, which God did not declare before looses: 
I appeared says he to Abraham, and to Isaac, and 
to Jacob, by the name of God Jllmiglity, Alshad- 
dai ; but by my name Jehovah was I not knmen 
to them. Shaddai signifies the self-sufficient (or 
all bountiful,) Jehovah signifies the self-existent, 
he who gives being and existence to others. 
When God declared to Moses, that he had not 
made known his name Jehovah, he did not mean, 
that former patriarchs had been ignorant of him, 
as God the creator, the self-existing; but, that 
he had not revealed this name, which so well ex¬ 
presses his nature, and hy which he would after¬ 
ward be invoked. It is true, Moses uses this name 
when speaking of times prior to this appearance, 
as Gen. iv. 26. the sons of Seth called themselves 
by the name of Jehovah; and Gen. xiv. 22. 
Abraham sware and lift tip his hand to Jehovah. 
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And lastly, die Lord said to Abraham, I am 
the Ood Jehovah that brought thee out of Ur of 
the Chaldees, &c. Gen. xv. 7. But the reason is, 
that Genesis was written after God bad reveal¬ 
ed this name to Moses. He uses it in that book by 
way of anticipation, and because at the time when 
he wrote, the Jews used the name Jehovah ; i. e. 
lie followed the custom of his own time, not that 
of the patriarchs. Fide Abbaham, VU. ad jin. 

When we pronounce Jehovah, we follow the crowd; 
for we do not know eorreclly the manner where¬ 
in this name of God should be pronounced. It is 
written with ' joi, n he, 1 vau, n he, and comes 
from the verb haiah, he has been. The ancients 
expressed it differently. Sanchoniathon writes 
Jevo ; Diodorus Siculus, Macrobius, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Jerom, and Origen, pronounce 
Jao ; Epiphanius, Theodoret, and ihe Samari¬ 
tans, Jabe or Jave: we find likewise Jahoh, Javo, 
Jaou, Jaod. Lewis Capellus is for Javo; Dru- 
sius for Jave; Mercer for Jehevah ; Hottinger 
for Jehva. The Moors call their God Juba, 
whom some believe to be Jehovah, The Latins 
probably took their Jovis or Jovis Pater from 
Jehovah. It is certain, that these four letters 
may likewise be expressed by Javo, Jaho, Jaon, 
Jevo, Jave, Jehvah, &c. and that the ancient 
Hebrews were not unacquainted with the pro¬ 
nunciation of it, since they recited it in their 
prayers, and in reading their sacred books. 

But the Jews, after the captivity of Babylon, out 
of superstitious respect for this holy name, left 
off the custom of pronouncing it, and forgot the 
true pronunciation of it. 1 am of opinion, that 
the i.xx were accustomed not to pronounce it, 
sinee they generally render it Kyrios, [as our 
English] the Lord. Origen, Jerom, and Euse¬ 
bius, testify, that in their time the Jews left the 
name of Jehovah written in their copies with 
Samaritan characters, instead of writing it in the 
common Chaldee or Hebrew characters, which 
shows their veneration for this holy name, and 
their fear lest strangers should discover and mis¬ 
apply it. These precautions, notwithstanding, 
did not hinder the heathen from misapplying it 
frequently. Origen, lib. i. contra Celsum, in¬ 
forms us. that they used it in their exorcisms 
and charms against diseases. Clemens Alexan¬ 
drinus, Stromat. lib. v. relates, that those Egyp¬ 
tians who were permitted to enter the temple 
of the sun, carried the name of Jaou about with 
them. Traliian gives us some magic verses 
against the gout, wherein there is the name of 
Jas or Jaath. 

Philo, de Vita Mosis, lib. iii. says, that after the 
punishment of the blasphemer, who was stoned 
to death in the wilderness. Lev. xxiv. 15, &e. 
God published a new law by Moses, importing 


that. Whoever eursetk the Lord, he shall surely be 
put to death. Thus the lxx and Theodore! read 
that passage; whereas the Hebrew and Vulgate 
read. Whosoever cursed his Gods (Elohim,)Mall 
bear the punishment of his sin: and he that blas- 
phemeth the name of the Lord shall surely be put 
to death. Philo adds, that this law of Moses is 
profoundly wise, and that the first part of his or¬ 
dinance forbids blaspheming the false gods of the 
Gentiles; and the second requires, that the name 
of God should not be used unseasonably; that 
it is a crime worthy of death for aay man 
to use this holy name negligently, and thereby 
to adorn and fill up his discourse. Josephus ex¬ 
presses himself with the same reserve concern¬ 
ing the name of God. He says, tliat God hav¬ 
ing appeared to Moses in the burning bush, re¬ 
vealed his name to him, nohich he had never dis¬ 
covered to any man, and I, says he, am not per¬ 
mitted to mention. 

The Jews say, that after their return from the cap¬ 
tivity, the name of God was pronounced only 
once a year, in the temple, on the great day of 
expiation; moreover, a noise was purposely made, 
when the high-priest pronounced it in the pres¬ 
ence of a few chosen disciples, who might hear 
him without the people's hearing him. But after 
the destruction of the temple, they forbore en¬ 
tirely from pronouncing it; for which reason the 
true pronunciation of it is lost. The Jews never 
mention the sacred name of Jehovah, but substi¬ 
tute Adonai, or Elohim. St. Jerom has imitat¬ 
ed them by translating Exodus vi. S. I have not 
discovered to them my name Adonai, instead of, 
my name Jehovah. The modern Hebrews tell 
us, that Moses by virtue of the word Jehovah 
engraved on his miraculous rod, performed all 
the prodigies related of him, and that Jesus 
Christ, by the same virtue, wrought all his mir¬ 
acles, having while in the temple stolen the in¬ 
effable name, which he put into his thigh between 
the skin and the flesh. They add, that we might 
be able to do as mueh as they did. if we could 
attain the perfect pronunciation of this name. 
They flatter themselves that the Messiah will 
teach them this mighty secret. The Tetragram- 
maton is called by Josephus Tu k f d y f */*/*#**, 
to tpfuxxov ovofjLa . ®eS — the sacred letters—the shud¬ 
dering name of God. And Caligula in Philo 
swears to him and the ambassadors his associates, 
by the God who was to them sMtTMfwcf of un¬ 
known unpronounceable name. 

The Jews believe, that whoever knows the true pro¬ 
nunciation of Jehovah, or the name with four 
letters, the Tetragrammaton, cannot fail of be¬ 
ing heard by God; that if they have not the hap¬ 
piness to be heard at this day, it is owing to their 
ignorance of the true pronunciation; that Simon 
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the Just, the high-priest, was the last who was 
acquainted with it; that after his death the num¬ 
ber of profane persons increasing, and abusing 
this divine name, others forbore to pronounce 
it; and substituted another composed of twelve 
letters, which the high-priest pronounced when 
blessing the people. Tarphon, a famous rabbin 
(believed to be the Tryphon, against whom Jus¬ 
tin Martyr argues in his dialogue) relates, that 
one day drawing near the priest to hear his ben¬ 
ediction, he perceived that he did not pro¬ 
nounce distinctly the twelve letters, only mut¬ 
tering while the Levites sung: that this proceed¬ 
ed from the multitude of profane persons, to 
whom it was not prudent to discover this sacred 
name, lest they should abuse it. The Tal¬ 
mud denounces terrible curses against those 
who pronounce it ; they scruple even the at¬ 
tempt ; and pretend that angels have not this 
liberty. 

The very heathen seem to have had some knowl¬ 
edge of this great, ineffable name. We have an 
oath in Pythagoras’ golden verses. By him who 
has the four letters; TsTpoitw. Fide Selden de 
Diis Syr. Syntag. 11. cap. 1. On the frontis¬ 
piece of a temple at Delphi was inscribed, says 
Eusebius, Prsepar. lib. xi. cap. 11. Plutarch, 
Tract, de E. inscript, forib. templi Dclph. tom. 
3. page 384. Thou art. The Egyptians on one 
of their temples inscribed, I am. The heathen 
had names of their gods, which they did not dare 
to pronounce. Cicero produces an example in 
his catalogue of the heathen deities. Lucan 
says, the earth would have trembled had any 
One pronounced them : 

——--——an ille 

Compeljendus erit quo nuuquam terra voeato 
Non concussa tremit. 

The name of Romulus was written in the public rec¬ 
ords like that of Jehovah among the Jews, with 
the four consonants which compose it. But this, 
not so much out of respect, as out of fear lest 
any one should call away the tutelary gods of 
their city, says Pliny, lib. xxviii. cap. 2 . Constat 
ideo occultum (nomen) in ctijus Dei tntela Roma 
esset, ne qui hostium simili modo evocarent. 

The Jewish cabalists have refined very much on 
the name Jehovah. They remark, for example, 
that in Genesis, Moses calls God Elohim, while 
speaking of the creation of the world; but after 
he had finished the creation, he calls him Jeho¬ 
vah, meaning, say they, that in the beginning 
God seemed, in some sort, imperfect, while pro¬ 
ducing beings by parts, and piecemeal, but after 
be had concluded his work, he took the name 
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of Jehovah, which is a name of infinite perfec¬ 
tion. To this they refer the words of Deuteron¬ 
omy, xxxii. 4. The work of the Rock is perfect. 
or rather the work of God, this almighty Rock 
is pet feet. 

The letters which compose this adorable name 
abound with mysteries. ’ Jod, the first letter, 
denotes the thought, the idea of God; to this 
light no man can approach ; the eye of man hath 
not seen, nor the mind of man comprehended it: 
of this Job spoke, Seeing it is hid from the eyes of 
all living, &c. The n He, the last of the four 
letters, discovers the unity of God and the crea¬ 
tor. From thence issue the four rivers of Para¬ 
dise, i. e. the four majesties of God, which the 
Jews call Sehekinah. 

The name of God includes all things. He who 
pronounces it shakes heaven and earth, and in¬ 
spires the very angels with terror. A sovereign 
authority resides in this name; it governs the 
world ; other names and sirnames of the Diety 
are ranged about it, like officers and soldiers 
about their king and general; from this they 
receive their orders, and obey. This is the 
fountain of graces and blessings ; the channel 
through which God’s mercies are conveyed to 
men. He who knew all the mysteries of God’s 
name, would be ignorant of nothing in all the 
ways of his justice and providence. 

Mussulmcn frequently use the name Hu, or Hou, 
which has almost the same signification as Jeho¬ 
vah, i. e. He, who is. They place this name in 
the beginning of itheir rescripts, passports, and 
letters-patent; they pronounce it often in their 
prayers; some repeat it so frequently, and so 
vehemently, crying out with all their stength, 
hou, hou, liou, that at last they are stunned, and 
fall into fits, which they call ecstasies. But the 
great name of God is Mlah, which they pro¬ 
nounce often, and in which they have great con¬ 
fidence. They say that by virtue of this name, 
Noah made the ark float up and down as he 
pleased; that Japheth engraved it on a precious 
stone, which be left to his sons ; and by the help 
of this he could bring down rain when bethought 
proper. By this very name they say Jesus 
Christ wrought his miracles. Among the Ara¬ 
bians, and all Mahometans, the name of Allah 
eoriesponds with the Elohim and Adonai of the 
Hebrews, and even that of Jehovah, which is 
called ineffable. 

JEHOZABAD, lann ', portion of the Lord; from 
iar xabad, portion, and rt'jah. the Lord. 

I. JEHOZABAD, the son of Shomer, one of the 
murderers of Joash king of Judah, 2 Kings, xii. 
21. a.m. 3165 ; ante a.o. 839. 
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ll. Jehozabad, of Manassch, one of David’s gal¬ 
lant officers. 1 Chron. xii. 4. 

HI. Jehozabad, son of Obededom, aLevite, a por¬ 
ter of the tabernacle, 1 Chron. xxvi. 4. 

IV. Jehozabad, general of Jehoshaphat’s army, 
2 Chron. xvii. 18. 

JEHOZADAK, son and successor of Seraiali, 
high-priest of the Jews, 1 Chron. vi. 14, 15. 
Ezra iii. 2. It does not appear that he ever ex¬ 
ercised the high priesthood. He died at Baby¬ 
lon. But his son Joshua or Jesus, returned 
from the captivity, and took upon him that dig¬ 
nity after rebuilding the temple. Ezra iii. 2; 
viii. 2; x. 18, &c. a.m. 3468 ; ante a.d. 536. 

JEHU, Kin', himself; from the pronoun Kin liua: 
otherwise, who exists ; from mn havah. 

(. JEIIU. The prophet Jehu, son of Hanani, was 
sent by God,about a.m. 3073. or 3074 ; ante a.d. 
931, or 932; to Baasha king of Israel, to pre¬ 
dict punishment for his misdeeds, 1 Kings, 
xvi. 1. Him that dieth of Baasha in the city, 
shall the dogs eut; and him that dieth of his in 
the fields, shall the fowls of the air cut. The 
Vulgate adds, that Baasha incensed at this lib¬ 
erty of Jehu, put him to death: but the Hebrew 
text says only, Jehu haring declared to Baasha 
what the Lord had pronounced against him, and 
that the Lord xcould treat his house as he had 
treated the house of Jeroboam ; for this he sleiv 
him. It is not expressly mentioned whether 
Baasha slew Jehu, or the Lord slew Baasha. 
What makes the latter more credible, is, that 
about thirty years after the death of Basslia, we 
see again Jehu, son of Hanani, sent by God 
with reproaches to Jehoshapliat king of Judah, 
2 Chron. xix. 1, 2, &c. Certainly, if Jehu had 
been put to death by Baasha, he could not have 
appeared so long afterward before Jehoshaphat. 
Some will have it, that there were two persons 
named Jehu, sons of Hanani: but I should 
choose to say, that in the first passage the death 
of Baasha, not that of Jehu, is intimated, rather 
than multiply persons without necessity. It is 
said', 2 Chron. xx. 34. Now the rest of the acts 
of Jehoshaphat first and last, behold they are 
written in the book of Jehu, son of Hanani, who 
is mentioned in the book of the Kings of Israel. 
From whence it appears, that the prophets em¬ 
ployed themselves in recording the transactions of 
their times, and that what Jehu hud written erf 
this kind, was thought worthy to be inserted in 
the Memoirs, wherein the several events were reg¬ 
istered, which daily happened in every prince’s 
reign. See Theodor. Prefat. in 1 Kings. 

II. Jenc, son of Jehoshaphat, and grandson of 
Nirashi, captain of the troops of Joram king of 
Israel was appointed by God to reign over Israel, 


and to punish the sins of the house of Aliab. 
The Lord had ordered Elisha to anoint Jehu, 

1 Kings, xix. 16. which order was executed by 
one of the sons of the prophets, 2 Kings, ix. i, 
2, 3, &c. The Lord declared his will to Elisha 
concerning Jehu, a.m. 3097 ; ante a.d. 907; but 
Jehu was not anointed till a.m. 3120 ; ante a.d. 
884, twenty-three years after the order given to 
Elisha. Jehu was at Ramoth-Gilead, besieg¬ 
ing the citadel of that place, with the army of 
Israel, when a young prophet entered, who took 
him aside from among the officers, and when they 
were alone in a chamber, poured oil on bis head, 
and said, “ Thus saith the Lord, I have anoint¬ 
ed thee king over Israel, thou shalt extirpate 
the house of Ahab, and avenge the blood of the 
prophets shed by Jezebel.” The prophet in¬ 
stantly opened the door and fled; Jehu return¬ 
ing to the officers, they inquired what might be 
the business ? lie declared to them what had 
passed. Whereupon they rose up, and each 
taking his cloak, they made a kind of throne for 
Jehu, and sounding the trumpets, cried, “ Long 
live King Jehu.” 

ram, king of Israel, was at this time at Jezreel, 

Joundcr cure for wounds received in besieging Ra- 
moth. Jehu ordered that no one should leave 
the army, which he quitted instantly, in order to 
surprise the king at Jezreel. Joram sent to 
meet him an officer, and a second; at last Joram 
came himself, riding in his chariot, with Ahaziah, 
king of Judah, who also was in his chariot; and 
they met Jehu in the field of Naboth of Jezreel. 

Joram asked hint, “ Is it peace, Jehu ?” and he 
answered, “ What peace, so long as the whore¬ 
doms of thy mother Jezebel and her witchcrafts 
arc so many ?” Joram immediately turning, said 
to Ahaziah, “ We are betrayed.” Jehu drew 
his bow, smote Joram between his shoulders, 
and pierced his heart. Then he commanded bis 
body to be thrown into the portion of Naboth 
the Jezreclite, to fulfil the prediction of the 
prophet Elijah. Vide Ahaziah. 

Jehu went afterward to Jezreel, where was Jezebel. 
As he entered the city, Jezebel, who was at her 
window, said to him, “ Can be who has killed 
his master hope for peace?” Jehu, lifting up hiB 
head, and seeing her, commanded two or three 
eunuchs, who were above, to throw her out of the 
window, which they did, and she was trampled 
to death under the horse’s feet; after which she 
was devoured by dogs ; so that when Jehu sent 
to have her buried, they found only her bone*. 

2 Kings, x. 1, 2, 3 , &c. Fide Fragment, No. 53. 
After this, Jeliu commanded the inhabitants of 
Samaria to slay all the late king’s children, and 
to send him their heads; then he slew all Abab’a 
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relations, and friends, the great men of his court, 
and his priests, who were at Jezreel. 

After this, going to Samaria, in the way he met 
with the relations of Aiiaziah, king of Judah, 
who were going to Jezreel to salute the king 
and queen’s children, of whose death they were 
ignorant. Jehu ordered to massacre them all, 
forty-two. A little farther, he found Jehona- 
dab, son of Rechab, and taking him into his 
chariot, he said, to him, •• Come with me, and 
see my zeal for the Lord.” At Samaria, he 
slew all who remained of Ahab’s family, not 
sparing one. Then assembling the people of 
Sainaria, he said, “ Alia!) pspd some honours to 
Baal, but I will pay him greater, collect now 
all the ministers, priests, aud prophets of Baal, 
for a great festival.” When they were all in 
Baal's temple, he commanded to give them all 
habits, and to take particular care, that there 
was no stranger among them. After which he 
ordered his people to slay them every one. The 
statue of Baal was pulled down, broken, and 
burnt: the temple itself was destroyed, and 
made a privy. 

The Lord promised him, that his children should 
sit on the throne of Israel to the fourth genera¬ 
tion. But Scripture accuses him of following 
the sins of Jeroboam, son of Nebat, and the 
prophet Hosea, i. 4. threatens him, Yet a little 
while, and I will avenge the blood of Jezreel 
upon the house of Jehu, Ac. Jehu had indeed 
been the instrument of God’s vengeance on the 
house of Ahab, but in what he had done he had 
been impelled by the spirit of animosity, and 
ambition. He had followed his own passion, 
rather than the will of God. He had not kept 
within due bounds. God therefore, while be 
rewards his obedience, punishes his injustice, 
ambition, idolatry, and the blood unjustly spilt 
by liim. He reigned twenty-eight years over 
Israel, and Jehoahaz his son reigned in his 
stead. 2 Kings, x. 35, S6. The four descendants 
of bis family who governed after him, were Je- 
lioaliaz, Joash, Jeroboam II. and Zachary. The 
reign of Jehu was perplexed with war against 
Hazael, king of Syria, who ravaged the fron¬ 
tiers of Israel, and wasted the whole country be¬ 
yond Jordan, and the tribes of Manasseh, Gad, 
and Reuben. We do not know when this war 
commenced, probably early in Jehu’s reign, 
when Hazael, having intelligence that Jehu had 
quitted Ramoth-Gilead, fell upon this country) 
and subdued it. 

III. Jehu, fourth son of Rehoboain, king of Ju¬ 
dah, and Abihait, 2 Cliron. xi. 19. 

IV. Jehu, son of Obcd, and father of Azariah, 
1 Cliron. ii. 35. 

JEHUBBAH, nan’, lx/iu, secret, hidden ; from 
70* 


nan chaba : otherwise, friendship, affection; 
from aan chabab. 

JEHUCAL, bain’, every thing of the Lord ; from 
bba calal, all; or perfection and consummation 
of the Lord ; from calal, and rx'jali, the Lord. 

JEHUD, in’, he that praises. 

JEHUDI, 'iin', God is my praise. 

JEHUDIJA1I, mrr, the praise of the Lord. 

JEIEL, God has taken or driven him away; 
from n y'jahah. 

I. JEIEL, a Levite of Gibeon. 1 Cliron. ix. 35. 

II. Jeiel, of Reuben, 1 Chron. v. 7. 

JEKAMEAM, opnp’, iooupux, Vulgate, Jccmaan, 

resurrection, or confirmation, or vengeance of 
the people; from oip kum, and tzy> ham, the peo¬ 
ple. 

JAKAMEAM, fourth son of Hebron. 1 Chron. 
xxiii. 19. 

JEKAMIAH, n'Dp’» resurrection, or confirmation 
of the Lord; from mp kum, to rise; and n' jah, 
the Lord. 

JEKAMIAH, son of Shallum, of Caleb’s family, 
1 Chron. ii. 41. 

JEKUTIIIEL, bxvnp', God is my hope; or the 
hope of God; from mp kavah, to hope, to wait 
for: otherwise, assembly of God; from the 
same, and bn el, God. 

JEMIMA, nan', handsome as the day; from or 
jom, the day. 

JEMINI, ’J’d’, hfMvet, my right hand, or which is 
on the right hand; from }a' jamin, the right 
hand. 

JEMINI. This word is generally placed for Ben¬ 
jamin. Thus it is said that Gera, father of 
Ehud, was son of Jemini, i. e. of the tribe of 
Benjamin. Judg. iii. 15. And of Saul, it is said, 
he was son of a man of Jemini, i. e. of the tribe 
of Benjamin, 1 Sam. ix. 1. The land of Jemi¬ 
ni is the land of Benjamin, 1 Sam. ix. 4. Je¬ 
mini in Hebrew signifies my right hand. This 
name Jacob gave his son, whom Rachel call¬ 
ed Benoni, or the son of my sorrow. Vide Ben¬ 
jamin. 

JEMINEUS, ’lifjt.lv), a man of Jemini, or descend¬ 
ant of Benjamin, 2 Sam. xx. 1. 

JEPHTHAH, nns’, he that opens, or he will open, 
from nna, pathach, to open: 

JEPHTHAH, judge of Israel, and successor to 
Jair in the government, was a son of Gilead by 
one of his concubines, Judg. xi. 1,2. Fide Con¬ 
cubine. Gilead, having married a lawful wife, 
and having had children by her. these children 
drove Jephthah from his father’s house. Jeph- 
thah retired into the land of Tob, where he be¬ 
came captain of a band of rovers. At that time 
the Israelites beyond Jordan,being pressed by the 
Ammonites, desired assistance from Jephthah, 
offering that he should command them. Jeph- 
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thali reproached them with their injustice to him 
when he was forced from his father’s house; but 
told them he would succour them, provided that 
at the end of the war they would acknowledge 
him for their prince, a.m. 2817 ; ante a.d. 1187. 

Jcphthali having been acknowledged prince of Is¬ 
rael, in an assembly of the people, sent to the 
king of the Ammonites, saying, “ Why art thou 
come to ravage my country ?” The Ammonite 
answered, “ Because when Israel came out of 
Egypt, they seized my country,” Ac. 

Jephthah, filled with a divine spirit, began to as¬ 
semble his troops, and went over all the land of 
Israel beyond Jordan. He also vowed to the 
Lord, that if he were successful against the Am¬ 
monites, he would offer up a burnt-offering, and 
whatsoever should first come out of his house to 
meet him. Jephthah vanquished the Ammon¬ 
ites, and ravaged their land : but as he return¬ 
ed to his house, his only daughter came out to 
meet him, with timbrels and dances, and there¬ 
by became the subject of his vow. 

The tribe of Ephraim, jealous of Jephthah, passed 
the Jordan in a tumultuous manner, complain¬ 
ed, that he had not invited them to share in this 
war, and threatened to fire his house. Jeph¬ 
thah answered, that lie had sent to desire their 
assistance, but they did not coine. Jephthah 
did more than reply, he assembled the people of 
Gilead, gave the Ephraimites battle, and defeat¬ 
ed them. The conquerors made themselves mas¬ 
ters of the fords of Jordan, and wheu an Ephra- 
imite desired to go over, the Gileadites asked, 
“ Art thou a Ephraimite ?” If he replied, “ Nu 
they said, pronounce then SchibMclh, (which 
signifies an ear of eorn) but if instead of Scliib- 
boletli, he said Sibbolelh, without an aspiration, 
lie was immediately taken and killed. There 
were 42,000 men of Ephraim killed that day. 

We know nothing more in particular concerning 
Jephthah ; be judged Israel six years, and was 
buried in the city of Mizpah, in Gilead, Judg. 
xii. 7. St. Paul, Heh. xi. 32. places him among 
the saints of the Old Testament, whose faith 
had distinguished them. The fable of Iphige- 
nia, daughter of Agamemnon, seems to have 
been borrowed from the history of Jephthah, 
and his daughter. 

There is sometliing so extraordinary in Jephtliah’s 
vow, that notwithstanding Scripture mentions it 
in clear terms, yet difficulties perplex commen¬ 
tators. 

The Spirit of the Lord came upon Jephthah, says 
the sacred writer, Judg. xi. 29, 30, 31, Ac. and 
he passed over Gilead and Afanasseh ; no doubt 
to gather troops, and form an army against the 
Ammonites. <Cnd he made a vote unto the Lord, 
and said, If thou shall without fail deliver the 


children of Jlmmon into my hands, then it shall 
be, that whatsoever cometh forth cf the doors of 
my house to meet me when 1 relui'n in peace from 
the children of Ammon, shall surely be the Lord's, 
and 1 will offer it up for a burnt-offering. 

Observe, he does not say,— the first thing, the first 
animal, but— the first person: he does not say, 
barely, that he will vow, consecrate, or offer 
him to the Lord, but adds that he will offer him 
up.—Eum holocaustum offeram Domino. This 
is the true meaning of the text, and the fathers 
so explained it. 

Yet, notwithstanding, some modern interpreters 
translate thus: And the thing which shall go 
forth out of the doors of my house when 1 return 
in peace from making war with the Ammonites, 
that shall be the Lord’s, and I will offer it up to 
Mm for a burnt-offering . Jephthah, say they, 
vows to God whatever should come forth to 
meet him, whether man or beast, but not in the 
same niauner: i. e. if it be a man or woman, I 
will consecrate them to the Lord; if it he an 
unclean animal, for example, a dog, 1 will kill 
him, or redeem him. Would he have dared, 
say they, to have offered a dog? Could Jeph¬ 
thah be ignorant, that the sacrifice of human 
vietims was odious to God ? Would not the prin¬ 
cipal men of the nation, and the priests, have 
opposed such a sacrifice ? supposing tiiat Jeph¬ 
thah had devoted his daughter, was he ignorant 
of the law which allowed him to redeem her for 
a moderate sum of money ? He who shall have 
vowed his life to the Lord, shall pay the price 
that shall be ordained: a man fifty shekels; a 
woman thirty, Ac. Lev. xxvii. 2, 3. 

It may be replied, 1. That they who allege this, 
wrest the meaning of the text, which says ex¬ 
pressly, That he ivho should come out to meet 
Mm should be the Lord’s, and should be offered 
up for a burnt-sacrifice. He speaks of a per¬ 
son, aot of a beast. 2. No one pretends to jus¬ 
tify either this precipitate vow of Jephthah, or 
his literal execution of it: it is allowed, that 
this vow was not according to knowledge, and 
that God did not require such a victim. He 
had done much better had lie asked forgiveness, 
and imposed on himself, with the advice of the 
high-priest, Ac. some penalty proportioned to 
his fault. 3. The redemption of things devoted 
which the law permits, is not of things devoted 
by anathema, but of such only as are devoted 
simply; in the former case they are not re¬ 
deemable. Jfo devoted thing that a man shall 
devote unto the Lord, of all that he hath, both of 
man and beast, .... shall be sold or redeemed 
.. . none devoted which shall be devoted of men 
shall be redeemed; but shall surely be put to 
death. Lev. xxvii. 28, 29. 
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The fathers and many learned commentators have 
made no difficulty to own, that Jephthah did re¬ 
ally offer up his daughter for a burnt-sacrifice. 
Josephus, Antiq. lib. v. cap. 0. expressly says he 
did, ffvyxiatiffoK it tov x # t <* irpotipyfjKvui %govov pttru 
tStqv JieAihiVrw 9w#? r ijv ireTiioc uhonuvrufft. The 
Chaldee paraphrast says. He sacrificed her with¬ 
out consulting the high-priest; and that if he had 
consulted him, he would have redeemed his daugh¬ 
ter with a sum of money. St. Ambrose, de Offic. 
lib. iii. cap. 12. deplores the cruelty of Jeph- 
thah’s promise, and the rigorous execution of his 
vow. St. Austin, qu. 49. in Judic. disapproves 
the conduct of Jephthah, and says, that in this 
particular he did what was forbid by the law. 
Fecit quod ex lege vetebatur, et nullo speciali jube- 
batur imperio. St. Jerom believes, that God 
permitted the performance of it, to punish this 
imprudent father for his temerity: ut qui im- 
prospecte voverat, errorem votorum infilice morte 
sentiret. Uieron. lib. 1. contra Jovinian. 

St. Chrysostom, Homil. 14. ad. pop. Antioch, ob¬ 
serves, that God, by his all-wise providence per¬ 
mitted this father really to put his daughter to 
death, thereby to restrain those who might be too 
easily induced to make such promises: to inspire 
men with circumspection, and to restrain them 
from rash vows and promises. Justin, the mar¬ 
tyr, and Theodoret, looked on this action in the 
same view. Others, not satisfied with suppos¬ 
ing the sacrifice of Jcphthah’s daughter to be a 
certain fact, have approved and praised it. The 
author of Questions to the orthodox, printed in 
Justin’s name, doubts not but that his piety, 
whieli induced him to sacrifice his daughter, en¬ 
gaged the apostle to place him among the right¬ 
eous. St. Jerom, Ep. ad. Julian, expresses him¬ 
self after the same manner : Jeplite obtulit filiam 
virginem, & idcirco in enumerations sanctorum ab 
apostolo ponitur. He says, in Jer. cap. xvii. That 
if the sacrifice be not laudable, at least the spirit 
and intention deserve approbation. Non sacri- 
cium placet, sed animus offerentis. St. Am- 
rose docs not accuse him for having executed 
his promise; but pities him for being under 
such an unhappy necessity, as not to be able to 
fulfil his vow, but by parricide. Non possum ac- 
cusare virum, qui necessc habuit implere quod 
voverat; sed tamen miscrabilis necessitas, quee 
solvitur parriddio. St. Thomas acknowledges, 
that the faith and devotion, which inclined him 
to make this vow, proceeded from God, and that 
this was the apostle’s motive for placing him 
among the righteous ; but that which quite spoil¬ 
ed his action was his suffering himself to fol¬ 
low his own particular motion, in executing what 
he had too rashly promised. 
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After all, this matter depends on the acceptance of 
a single particle, which is taken for either and, 
or, or $ jlxx, for the same Hebrew particle i may 
signify either:— q. d. “ Whatever comes to meet 
me, I will devote to the Lord— or—J will offer 
him up a burnt-sacrifice Otherwise, we may 
read—Whatever eomes to meet me I will de¬ 
vote to the Lord ; and, i. e. aeso, I will offer 
up to him a burnt-sacrifice—or, and I will 
offer up to him that which comes out of my 
house: as Cadmet before. 

We ought farther to notice that Jephthah’s rash¬ 
ness had time to cool—since his daughter went 
two months into the country to bewail her vir¬ 
ginity, (where, we observe, it is not said her sa¬ 
crifice,) i. e. her consecration to God, which oblig¬ 
ed her to remain single, without posterity, &c. 
Moreover, the Israelite women went yearly four 
times to mourn for—rather with —the daughter 
of Jephthah: to lament her seclusion from the 
world, and the hardship of her situation, as cut 
off from domestic life and enjoyment. Now if 
in the course of two months nobody could have 
suggested to Jephthah a ransom for his daughter, 
yet surely she must have been alive, though 
dead to him and his family (as his only child) 
and to the world by her seclusion, if the Israel¬ 
ite women went to condole with her. 

Observe, also, it is not said afterward, that he 
sacrificed her, but, “ he did with her according 
to his vowit is added, she knew no man ; 
now, if she was sacrificed, this remark is frivo¬ 
lous, but if she was consecrated to perpetual 
virginity, this idea coincides with the visits of 
the Israelitish women. Were there at this time 
women attendants at the tabernacle ? as Gad- 
met always supposes :—did she join their com¬ 
pany ?] 

JEPHUNNEH, nj3‘, he that beholds; from ms 
phanah, he behdd. 

I. JEPHUNNEH, father of Caleb, of Judah, 
Numb. xiii. 6, Ac. 

II. Jephunneh, son of Jether, or Jethran, of Asher. 

JERAH, m’» np&x, or Jare, the moon, or month; 

from nv Jarach: otherwise, to scent or smell, 
from m rich. 

JERAH, fourth son of Joktan. Gen. x. 26. 

JERAHMEEL, lepuutujh.,mercy of God; 

from am, rac'.om, and *»' el, God: according to 
the Hebrew and Syriac, the love of God. 

I. JERAHMEEL, son of Kisli. t Citron, xxiv. 29. 

II. Jerahmeed, eldest son of Hczron, of Judah, 
Jerahnicel was brother of Chelabia and Ram. 
His sons were Ram, Bunalt, Oricn. Uzem, Abi- 
jah, and On am. i Citron, ii. 9, 25, 26. 27. 

III. Jerahmeej., commanded by king Jchotakitu 
to seize Baruclt and Jeremiah, Jer. xxxvi. 26. 
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(V. Jlruimeel, a district in Judah, south ; pos¬ 
sessed by the descendants of Jerahmeel, the son 
of Hezron. i Sam. xxvii. 10 ; xxx. 29. David 
told Achish that he invaded the country of Jer¬ 
ahmeel, while he was ravaging the territories of 
the Amalekitcs, Geshuritcs, and Jezrites. 

JKIIKMAI, *5T, itftfji'h my height, my elevation, 
from on runt, elevation, and the pronoun ' i, my: 
otherwise, he that fears : from n vjare: or that 
rejects the waters; from nav ramah, to reject, 
and 0‘D tn jim, iraters. 

JEREMIAH, d ot, lisifjtlxc. exaltation or gran¬ 
deur of the Lord: or icho exalts, or gives 
glory to the Lord ; from odi, rumam, to lift up, 
and rr jah, the Lord. 

JEREMIAII, son of Uilkiah, ofa priestly family, 
was native of Anathoth, a village of Benjamin, 
.Ter. i. 1. Before his birth, he was destined to 
lie a prophet. AY hen God first. sent him to 
speak to the kings and princes, the priests and 
people of Judah, lie excused himself, alleging 
his youth. This was in the fourteenth year of 
liis age, and the thirteenth year of Josiah. a.m. 
33*3; ante a.d. 629. He prophesied till after 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldees, 
a.m. 3416, and he died, as is believed, in Egypt, 
two years after. 

Jeremiah preached, viva voce, till (he fourth year 
of Jchoiakim, king of Judah. When God called 
Jeremiah to the prophetic ministry, he discov¬ 
ered to him, that he should suffer much from 
the Jews ; but at the same time he promised to 
make him as a wall of brass against the kings, 
princes, and people of Judah. He likewise 
shewed him, under the figure ofa branch of an 
almond-tree, and that of a pot heated by fire 
blown up by a vehement north wind, that Judea 
was threatened by a very great and near calami¬ 
ty, from the Chaldeans. Jer. i. tl, 12, <S.e. We 
may say, that this is the general subject of his 
prophecies. They turn on the sins of Judah, and 
their punishment by Nebuchadnezzar. 

Hie prophet begins with a sharp invective against 
the disorders of Judah, during the first years of 
Josiah's reign, wherein these prophecies were 
pronounced, and before that prince had reform¬ 
ed his dominions; which he did in the eighteenth 
year of bis reign. Jer. chap, ii. iii. iv. v. vi. vii. 
viii. &c. During this time Jeremiah endured 
great persecutions, 2 Kings, xxiii. 4, 5, 6, &c. 
His very relations and fellow-citizens of the lit¬ 
tle town of Anathoth, threatened to kill him, if he 
continued prophesying. But he threatens them 
too, that they should perish by the sword, or by 
famine, chap. xii. xiii xiv. xv. xvi. There was 


a famine at this time in the land, as one effect of 
divine wrath. About this time, God forbad the 
prophet from taking a wife, and having children 
in Jerusalem, from entering any house of mirth 
and feasting, or any house of mourning, to com¬ 
fort those in sorrow. 

It is our opinion, that under the reign of Shallum, 
the son of Josiah, Jeremiah received God’s or¬ 
ders to go to a potter’s house, chap. xvi. xvii. 
xv iii. where he observed a pot which broke in 
the potter’s hands, who immediately made 
another of the same clay ; Jeremiah represented 
this as an indication of Judah’s reprobation, in 
whose place God would raise up another people. 
To render this prophecy more striking, he was 
commanded to take an earthen pitcher, and to 
break it before the priests and ciders of the peo¬ 
ple in the valley of Hinnom. From whence he 
went up to the temple, where he confirmed all he 
had said. Pashur, captain of the temple, seized 
and confined him in a prison belonging to the 
temple, till the next day. Then he told Pashur, 
that he, his sons, and his friends, should be car¬ 
ried into captivity. 

Jehoiakim, king of Judah, having succeeded Shal- 
luui, Jeremiah told him, chap. xxii. that if he 
would be steadfast in fidelity to God, there 
should still be kings of Judah in his palace, with 
all the lustre of their dignity; but if he perse¬ 
vered in his irregularities, God would reduce 
that place to a wildertoess. As Jehoiakim, in¬ 
stead of reforming, abandoned himself to cruelly 
and avarice, and to raising of costly buildings, 
Jeremiah threatens him with a miserable death, 
deprived of the honours of burial. He farther 
foretells against Coniah, the brother of Jehoia¬ 
kim, that he should be delivered to the Chaldeans, 
and never should any prince of his family sit on 
the throne of Judah, chap, xxiii. Shallum reign¬ 
ed about three months. Jehoiakim was put in 
his place the same year, a.m. 3394. The proph¬ 
ecies of Jeremiah against Jehoiakim may have 
been pronounced a.m. 3395. 

About this time Jeremiah going up to the temple 
foretold the destruction of it. Whereupon the 
priests seized him, and declared he deserved to 
die. The princes being come thither to judge 
him, Jeremiah undauntedly told them tliat he 
had said nothing but by God’s order ; and that 
unless they were converted, they would soon see 
the accomplishment of his menaces. This dis¬ 
course affected his judges ; they dismissed him, 
and justified him by the example of the prophet 
Micah, who had foretold the same event under 
king Hezekiah, without suffering for it. 
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Before the fourth year of Jehoiakim, Jeremiah had 
prophesied against several people bordering on 
Judea, chap. xlvi. xlvii. xlviii. xlix. against the 
Egyptians, Philistines, Tyrians, Phoenicians, 
Edomites, Ammonites, Moabites ; against Da¬ 
mascus, Kedar, Hazor, &c. (for Jeremiah was 
appointed prophet of the Gentiles; Prophetam 
in gentibus dedite; as St. Paul was apostle of the 
Gentiles.) The prophet threatens all these people 
that they should drink the cup of God’s wrath. 
This prophecy was not perfectly fulfilled till after 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans. 

In the fourth year of Jehoiakim, Nebuchadnezzar 
besieged Jerusalem, took Jehoiakim and others, 
among whom was Daniel. He designed to carry 
them all to Babylon; but he set Jehoiakim at 
liberty, and sent the other captives thither. In 
this year Jeremiah positively foretold the cap¬ 
tivity of the Jews, and its duration for seventy 
years, after which God would punish the Chal¬ 
deans and Babylonians in their turn. 

In this year likewise, the prophet was ordered to 
write what had been revealed to him, from the 
thirteenth year of Josiah, to this time, chap, 
xxxvi. He dictated his prophecies to Baruch, and 
directed him to read them in the temple, himself 
being in fetters by the king’s command. Baruch, 
in the fifth year of Jehoiakim went to the tem¬ 
ple, and on the great day of expiation, read before 
the concourse of people the unwelcome predic¬ 
tions of Jeremiah. The king was informed of all, 
and Baruch was examined concerning the man¬ 
ner, wherein this volume was dictated by Jere¬ 
miah. The king heard three or four columns of 
it read; then being angry, he cut it with a pen¬ 
knife, and threw it into the fire, commanding 
Baruch and Jeremiah to be seized. Jeremiah 
received orders to dictate a second time to Ba¬ 
ruch what was thus burnt, and God added many 
new things. 

Jeremiah one day, by God’s order, brought the Rc- 
chabiles into the temple, and presented wine to 
them. They declined drinking it, saying, that 
Jonadab, their ancestor, had forbid them ; also 
that he allowed them to lodge in tents only, add¬ 
ing, that necessity alone had impelled them to 
enter the city, the Chaldeans being masters of 
the country, and not suffering them to live there. 
From this circumstance we judge, that this was 
during the siege of Jerusalem, in the seventh 
and last year of Jehoiakim. Jeremiah took oc¬ 
casion from this to reproach the Jews with their 
little submission to God’s laws, while the Re- 
chabites shewed so much to the orders of their 
ancestor. 

Some little time after, Jehoiakim was taken, killed, 
and thrown by the Chaldeans into a common 
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sewer. Ilis son Jehoiachin succeeded, and reign¬ 
ed three months only : he too was taken by the 
Chaldeans, and carried captive to Babylon. Af¬ 
ter Jehoiachin, Zedekiali reigned till Jerusalem 
was taken by the Chaldeans. 

The countries of Moab, Ammon, Edom, Tyre, and 
Sidon, sent ambassadors to Zedekiaii in the be¬ 
ginning of his reign. To each of these ambas¬ 
sadors, Jeremiah gave a yoke to carry to their 
masters, with orders to tell them from God, that 
whosoever should refuse submission to Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, should be compelled to it. Jeremiah 
said the same to Zedekiah: and as the prophet 
wore bonds and yokes on his neck, hinting to the 
Israelites their approaching captivity, Ilananiah, 
a false prophet, laid hold of these, and breaking 
them publicly, said, “ Thus will the Lord break 
the yoke which Nebuchadnezzar would impose 
on the Jews.” As Jeremiah was retiring, God 
secretly directed him to return, and tell Hana- 
niah, that “ instead of the wooden yoke which 
he had broken, king Nebuchadnezzar would put 
on them another of iron : and since you abuse 
the name of God with your lies, you shall die 
before the end of this year.” Accordingly he 
died within two months. 

We are of opinion, that in the reign of Zedekiah, 
Jeremiah received God’s orders to go to some 
cavern near the Euphrates, and hide there a 
linen girdle. Some time afterward he return¬ 
ed to the same place, and found the girdle ail 
rotted; prefiguring God’s desertion of Judah, 
which heretofore he had valued as a girdle. In 
the fourth year of the same prince, Seraiah, 
Baruch’s brother, being sent to Babylon, prob¬ 
ably to desire of Nebuchadnezzar the restitution 
of the vessels belonging to the temple, Jere¬ 
miah gave him his prophecies against Babylon, 
with directions to read them to the captive 
Jews, then to fasten them to a stone, and throw 
them into the river Euphrates, chap. 1. li. 1, 
2—53, Cl, 62. Jeremiah wrote again to the 
same captives, by Gemariah, whom the king 
sent to Babylon, advising them to settle in that 
country, to build houses and marry there, be¬ 
cause their captivity was to last seventy years. 
Bhcmaiah, at Babylon, wrote to Zephaniah, one 
of the chief priests, and reproved him for per¬ 
mitting Jeremiah to write these things. Zeph¬ 
aniah read the letter to Jeremiah, and this 
prophet wrote again to the captives of Baby¬ 
lon, and foretold to Shcmaiali, that he should 
die in captivity, and that neither he, nor any of 
his posterity, should see the deliverance of Ju¬ 
dah. 

While Nebuchadnezzar was besieging Jerusalem, 
in the tenth year of Zedekiah, Jeremiah, who was 
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continually prophesying adversities, was impris¬ 
oned in the court of the palaee. llanameel, son 
of Jeremiah’s uncle, visited the prophet, and told 
him, that the right of redeeming sueh a field at 
Analhoth w as his. Jeremiah bought the field, 
sealed the writings, and paid the money for it. 
He committed the writings to Barueb, to keep 
them, because, added he, the time will come, 
when this land will be again cultivated and in¬ 
habited. Vide Fragment, No. 80. 

During the siege, tiie king and the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem liberated their slaves, because it was 
a sabbatical year: but Nebuchadnezzar having 
left the siege, to oppose the king of Egypt, who 
advanced to its relief, the king and people took 
their slaves again, regardless of their word, or 
of the law of God. Jeremiah hereupon threat¬ 
ened them terribly. After the siege was sus¬ 
pended, his liberty was given him. and Zedekiah 
sent to him, recommending himself to bis prayers. 
The prophet sent the king word, that Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar would return against the city, that he 
would take it and reduce it to ashes. When he 
was retiring to Anathoth, the plaee of his nativ¬ 
ity, the guards seized him, as a deserter, and the 
princes threw him into a dungeon, where his life 
was in great danger. Zedekiah some time after¬ 
ward released him from this place, and ordered 
bread for him every day while there should be 
any in the city. 

Nebuchadnezzar returning to the siege of Jerusa¬ 
lem, and this prophet continuing to foretell calam¬ 
ities, the great men of Jerusalem complained to 
Zedekiah, who permitted them to do what they 
pleased with Jeremiah. They let him down into 
a muddy well, where the prophet must have 
soon perished, if Ebedmeleeh had not told the 
king, who commanded him to be taken out; but 
he was kept in the court of the prison till the 
city was taken. 

Jeremiah with other captives was carried to Ra- 
math ; but as Nebuchadnezzar had charged Na- 
buzaradan, his general, to give Jeremiah his 
liberty, Nabuzaradan gave him the ehoice of 
going to Babylon, or staying in Judea. The 
prophet chose the last, and went to Gedaliah at 
Mizpah. Here they lived in security, when Ish- 
maei, son of Nethaniah, with ten men, murder¬ 
ed Gedaliah. 

Johanan having got together as many Jews as he 
could at Bethlehem, they consulted Jeremiah, 
whether they should stay in Judea, or retire into 
Eg> pt, chap. lxii. The prophet desired time to 
consult God; after ten days, he answered them, 
that if they went into Egypt, they would there 
perish by the sword, famine, and pestilence; if 
they continued in Judah. God would preserve 
them. The principal of the people asserted. 


that tliis answer proceeded not from God, bnf 
from Baruch, to divert them from going into 
Egypt. They resolved therefore to go thither, 
and compelled Jeremiah and Baruch to accom¬ 
pany them. Here this prophet uttered several 
predictions against the Jews and Egyptians—that 
Nebuchadnezzar would invade the country; he 
described the very plaee where he would erect 
bis throne y —and he threatened the king of Egypt, 
that God would give him into the hands of the 
Chaldeans, as he had given Zedekiah. 

Several of the aneients maintain, that Jeremiah 
was put to death at Taphnis in Egypt, by the 
Jews, who were enraged at his raenaees and re¬ 
proaches ; and they explain Heb. xi. 37. They 
were stoned, as relating to his death. Some Rab¬ 
bins think he returned into Judea, others that he 
died in Babylon. Besides the book of his prophe¬ 
cies, we have his Lamentations in five chapters, 
which are mournful songs composed on occasion 
of those calamities whieh befell Jerusalem by the 
Chaldeans. This opinion we think is the best 
founded. Others think Jeremiah composed these 
songs on the death of king Josiah. It is eertain 
that he wrote Lamentations on that subject, 
2 Chron. xxxv. 25. but they have not come down 
to us. He is said likewise to be the author of 
Psal. cxxxvii. and some assert that he with Ezek¬ 
iel composed Psalm lxv. Some authors affirm 
that be compiled the two books of Kings, because 
the last chapter of Jeremiah is the same with the 
last chapter of the second book of Kings. But 
the reason is, the last chapter of Jeremiah was 
taken from the second book of Kings, as a sup¬ 
plement to his prophecy. There are citations in 
2 Maccabees, ii. 3. from writings of Jeremiah, 
which were extant a.m. 3880; ante a.d. 124. 
The fathers often cite Baruch under the name 
of Jeremiah, because Baruch is generally men¬ 
tioned at the end of his master’s prophecies. 

It is said, 2 Macc. xv. IS. that Jeremiah appeared 
after his death to Judas Maccabeus with that 
holy high-priest Onias, and gave him a sword 
of gold, very bright and glittering, saying. Take 
this holy sword, the gift of God, with which thou 
shalt wound the adversaries. At the same time 
Onias shewing him Jeremiah, said. This is a lov¬ 
er of the brethren, who praycth much for the peo¬ 
ple and for the holy city. 

The Alexandrian chronicle relates, that Jeremiah 
when in Egypt, foretold to the priests, that their 
idols would be overthrown by an earthquake, 
when the Savionr of the world should be born, 
and lying in a manger; from that time they had 
a virgin represented with a child lying in a man¬ 
ger, and paid divine honours to it. King Ptoleipy 
asking the priests the reason of this, they told 
him what Jeremiah had prophesied. This 
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Chronicle adds, that Alexander the Great visit¬ 
ing this prophet’s tomb, and being informed of 
his predictions concerning his person and con¬ 
quests, ordered his body to be removed to Alex¬ 
andria, and a magnificent monument to be erect¬ 
ed for him. John Moschus, in his Pratum Spir- 
ituaje, cap. 17. likewise relates this circum¬ 
stance, adding, that Jeremiah was very much 
honoured in that part of Alexandria, called Te- 
traphyla. 

Eupolemus, cited in Eusebius, offers some partic¬ 
ulars of the life of Jeremiah, of equal uncer¬ 
tainty. We read, 2 Maccabees, ii. 4, 5, 6. that 
Jeremiah having taken the sacred fire, conceal¬ 
ed it in a cistern, where, when the Jews return¬ 
ed from the captivity, they found only some 
muddy water, which however became inflamed 
when poured on the altar; and that he removed 
the tabernacle and the ark to mount Nebo, and 
hid them in a cave, where they remain to this 
day. 

Jeremiah all his life suffered the ill-treatment of 
the Jews, whose irregularities he reproved. Ec- 
clesiasticus, xlix. 7. in the encomium of this 
prophet, seems to draw his character from the 
persecutions he endured. St. Jerom observes, 
that Jeremiah’s style is lower and more neg¬ 
lected than some others of the prophets ; Isaiah’s 
for example. This he ascribes to this proph¬ 
et’s birth and education at Anathoth, a village 
or little country town. Other critics discover a 
sublimity, and greatness, in his style. Grotius 
thinks with reason, that his talent lay principal¬ 
ly in touching and exciting the tender passions. 
In this kind the Lamentations are a master¬ 
piece. 

II. Jeremiah, of the city of Libnah, father of 
Hamutal, wife of Josiah, king of Judah, and 
mother of Jehoahaz and Zedekiah, 2 Kings, 
xxiv. 18. 

III. Jeremiah, a very valiant man of Manasseh ; 
head of a family, i Chron. v. 24. 

IV. Jeremiah. Two heroes of this name in Da¬ 
vid’s army. 1 Chron. xii. 4,10, IS. 

JERIAH, itvy, kpioi, the fear of the Lord ; from 
t tyjara, to fear ; otherwise, vision of the Lord ; 
from mo raah, to see: otherwise, projection of 
the Lord; from nr jar ah, to cast, and rr jak, 
the Lord. 

JERIBAI, '3'T, iaptfix); he that fights , pleads, or 
reproves: from an rub, or that multiplies, from 
rm rabah. 

JERIBAI, one of David’s brave officers. 1 Chron. 
xi. 46. 

JERICHO, im', his moon, or month; from rrv 
jarach: otherwise, his scent; from no reah, 
and the pronoun i o, his, or hers. 
vox. i. 71 


JERICHO, a city of Benjamin, about seven 
leagues from Jerusalem, and two from the Jor¬ 
dan. Josh, xviii. 21. - Moses calls it the dtp of 
palm-trees, Deut. xxxiv. 3. by reason of the 
great number of palm-trees growing in the 
plain of Jericho. Josephus, Antiq. lib. iv. eap. 
5. says, that in the territory of this city, were 
not only many palm-trees, but likewise the bal¬ 
sam-tree. The valley of Jericho was watered 
by a rivule’t which had been formerly salt and 
bitter ; but was sweetened by the prophet Eli¬ 
sha, 2 Kings, ii. 19. Jericho was the first city 
in Canaan, taken by Joshua. Josh. ii. 1, 2, &c. 
He sent spies thither, who were received by 
Rahab, were lodged in her house, and preserv¬ 
ed from the king of Jericho. See Rahab. 

Joshua received God’s orders to besiege Jericho, 
soon after his passage over Jordan, and per¬ 
haps on the evening before, or on the very day 
of the first passover, which the Hebrews cele¬ 
brated in Canaan. Josh. vi. 1, 2, 3, &c. The 
manner of the siege was very extraordinary. 
God commanded them once a day for seven days 
together, to march round the city. The sold¬ 
iers marched first, (probably out of the reach 
of the enemies’ arrows,) after them the priests, 
the ark, &c. On the seventh day they mareh- 
ed seven times round the city; and at the sev¬ 
enth, while the trumpets were sounding, and all 
the people shouting, the walls fell down. The 
first day, the Rabbins say, was (our) Sunday, 
and the seventh the sabbath day. During the 
six first days the people continued in profound 
silence; but on the seventh Joshua commanding 
them to shout, they all exerted their voices; 
and the walls being overthrown, they entered 
the city, every man in the place opposite to 
him. 

This city being cherem, (See Cherem, or Anath¬ 
ema,) they set fire to the city, and consecrated 
all the gold, silver, and brass. Then Joshua 
said. Cursed be the man before the Lord, who 
shall rebuild Jericho. Hiel of Bethel, about 
537 years afterward, undertook to rebuild it. 

1 Kings, xvi. 34. He lost his eldest son Abi- 
ram, at laying the foundations, and his youngest 
son Segub, when he hung up the gates. Fide 
Fragment, No. 5. 

However, we are not to imagine, that there was no 
city of Jericho till the time of Hiel. There 
was a city of palm-trees, the same probably as 
Jericho, under the judges, under Eglon, king of 
Moab. Judg. iii. is. David’s ambassadors, who 
had been insulted by the Ammonites, resided 
at Jericho till their beards were grown again, 

2 Sam. x. 4, 5. There was therefore a eky of 
Jericho, but it stood in the neighbourhood of die 
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original Jericho. Doulxlan, Voyage de la Terre 
Sainte, cap. 87. Josephus distinguishes these 
two places, when he says, de Bclio, lib. v. cap. 
i. that in his time, near ancient Jericho, which 
was destroyed by Joshua, there was a fountain 
which abounded with water. But after Hiel of 
Bethel had rebuilt old Jericho, no one scrupled 
to dwell there. Herod built a very beautiful 
palace at Jericho. Our Saviour wrought mira¬ 
cles at Jericho; here he invited himself to Zac- 
eheus, &c. 

The rose of Jericho is mentioned, Ecclus. xxiv. 
18. ((uasi plant alio Rosie in Jericho, w ith ap¬ 
probation, and in the writings of travellers; 
though we may well question whether what 
Scripture calls the rose of Jericho, be what 
the moderns understand by that name. Several 
virtues are ascribed to it, without any founda¬ 
tion. If it be left some time in water, it opens, 
and blows; out of the water, it closes again; 
and this in all seasons of the year. See Bal¬ 
sam-tree. 

JERICON, Jercon, or Jarkon, a town of Dan. 
Josh. xix. 46. Mc-jarkon, signifies the waters 
of Jarkon. This place was near Joppa. 

JEH1EL, ‘jk’y, ietfutjA, fear, or vision, or projec¬ 
tion of God. See Jeriah. 

JERIMOTH, niaT, eminences; from Dm ramam: 
otherwise, he that fears, that sees, that rejects 
death: from nv (see Jeriah) and nn maveth, 
or mulh, death. 

JERIMOTH, a city in the south of Judah. See 
Jarmutii. 

JEREMOTH. There were several persons of 
this name, but we know nothing of their lives. 
Seel Chron. vii. 7, 18; viii. 14; xxiii. 13; xxiv. 
SO, &e. 

JERIOTH, nyrY, curtains; from yv jeriah: oth¬ 
erwise, confused cries; from yn ruoh, or y"i 
riah: or ruptures; from ryn raah. 

JEROBO AM, dj?3y, he that rejects or opposes the 
people; from nr jarah, to reject: op cause, or 
dispute of the people; from 3n rub, to plead, to 
dispute: otherwise, that multiplies the people; 
from sav rabab, to multiply, and ap ham, the 
people. 

I. JEROBOAM, son of Nebat, who made Israel 
to sin, is often characterized in Scripture, as 
author of the schism and idolatry of the ten 
tribes; he was the son of Nebat, and of a widow 
named Zervah: and was born at Zereda in 
Ephraim. Jeroboam was bold and enterpris¬ 
ing ; Solomon gave him commission to levy the 
taxes of Ephraim and Manasseh. One day 
when Jeroboam went out of Jerusalem, going 
alone into the country, the prophet Ahijah met 
him wearing a new cloak, l Kings, xi. 29. 


There were only these two in the field. Ahijah 
taking his cloak, rent it in twelve pieces, and 
said to Jeroboam, Take ten to thyself; for the 
Lord will rend the kingdom of Solomon, and 
give ten tribes to thee. 

Jeroboam, who was already disaffected, began to 
incite the people to revolt. But Solomon hav¬ 
ing intelligence of his designs, Jeroboam ffed 
into Egypt, and there continued till the death 
of Solomon. Rehoboam, who succeeded, be¬ 
having in a haughty and menacing manner, 
ten of the tribes separated from the house of 
David, and Jeroboam returning from Egypt, 
these ten tribes invited him among them to a 
general assembly, in which they appointed him 
king over Israel. lie fixed his residence at 
Shechem. 

Jeroboam forgetting the fidelity due to God, who 
had given him the kingdom, resolved to make 
two golden calves, in imitation probably of the god 
Apis, to place one at Dan, the other at Bethel. 
“ Henceforth,” said he, to his people, “ go no 
more to Jerusalem.” Vide Calf, Golden. 

He appointed a solemn feast on the fifteenth day 
of the eighth month, to dedicate his new altar, 
and consecrate his golden calves; and himself 
went up to the altar to offer incense and sacri¬ 
fices. 1 Kings, xiii. At that time a man of 
God, (generally believed to be the prophet Id- 
do,) came from Judah to Bethel by God’s di¬ 
rection, and seeing Jeroboam at the altar, he 
cried, “ O Altar, Altar, thus saith the Lord; 
a child shall be boru to the house of David, by 
name Josiah, and upon thee shall be sacrifice 
the priests of the high-places, who now burn 
incense upon thee: he shall burn men’s bones 
upon thee,” &c. The king, who was standing 
by the altar, stretching out his hand, command¬ 
ed the prophet to be seized but the hand he 
so stretched out, became withered, and he could 
not draw it back. The altar immediately was 
broken, and the fire, with the ashes which were 
upon it, fell on the ground. Then the king said 
to him; “ Pray to God, that he may restore my 
hand.” The man of God besought the Lord, 
and the king’s hand was restored. 

An event so extraordinary, did not recover Jero¬ 
boam from his impiety. This was the sin of 
Jeroboam’s family, and the cause of its extir¬ 
pation. He died after a reign of twenty-two 
years; Nadab his son succeeded him. 

II. Jeroboam, the second, king of Israel, was son 
of Jehoash. lie succeeded bis father, a.m. 
31,9; ante a.d. 825. He reigned forty-one 
years. Fie walked in the evil ways of Jero¬ 
boam, the son of Nebat. 2 Kings, xiv. 23. His 
reign was long and happy. He restored the 
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kingdom of Israel to its splendour, from which 
it had fallen under his predecessors, he recon¬ 
quered those provinces and cities which the 
kings of Syria had usurped, and he extended 
his authority over all the countries ou the other 
side Jordan, to the Dead Sea. 

The prophets Hosea, Amos, and Jonah, prophesi¬ 
ed under Jeroboam II. We see by their writ¬ 
ings, that in his reign, idleness, effeminacy, 
magnificence, and injustice, polluted Israel ; 
that the licentiousness of the people in point 
of religion was extreme ; that they not only 
frequented Dan and Bethel, the golden calves, 
but Mizpah in Gilead, Beersheba, Tabor, Car¬ 
mel, and Gilgal, and wherever God bad at any 
time appeared to the Patriarchs, and almost all 
the high-places in Israel. Not that they al¬ 
ways worshipped idols there, but they exposed 
themselves to disorders, by frequenting assem¬ 
blies of so much hilarity, gaiety, and pleasure. 
In his reign several articles of the ceremonial 
law were observed in Israel. The first-fruits 
and tithes were paid; the feasts and sabbaths 
were observed; and Nazarites were consecrat¬ 
ed. See Amos, chap. ii. iv. v. viii. 

JEROIIAM, om’, pitiful ; from Dm rechem: or 
well-beloved, according to the Syriac. 

JERDBBAAL, tyST, he that disputes, or defends 
Baal, or that revenges the idol • otherwise, let 
Baal defend his cause ; from 311 rub, to dispute, 
plead, or defend, and s y3 baal, an idol, 

JERUBBAAL, was Gideon’s sirname, after he 
had destroyed Baal’s grove, and his father had 
said it was Baal’s business to avenge it. Judg. 
vi. 31. 32. See Gideon". 

JERUBESHETH, neor, UpofiaxA, Jerobeseth, let 
the idol of confusion defend itself: from an 
mb, to struggle, to plead, and »ia bosh, shame; 
or nt?3 bosheth, idol, infamous, a play of words 
on Jerubbaal. 

JERUEIj, ban', fear of God; or vision of God ; 
from to’ jar ah, to fear; or nan raah, to see, 
and Va el, God. 

JERUEL. King Jehoshaphat obtained a great 
victory over the Ammonites, Moabites, &c. in 
the wilderness of .1 cruel: 2 Chron. xx. 16. west 
of the Dead Sea in the south of Judah, not far 
from Ziz. 

JERUSALEM, E 3 t ?»rv, vision of the 

perfect ; or of the par fie; from run, to see, or 
vision, and 0*70 shalom, peace, or perfection. 

JERUSALEM, called anciently, .'ebus or Salem. 
Some call it Solyma or Ierosolyma; the He¬ 
brews eallcd it Jerusehalaim or Jerusohelem : q. 
the vision of peace, or the possession, or inherit¬ 
ance of peace. Joshua gave it to the tribe of 
Benjamin, Josh, xviii. 28. He took and slew 
the king of Jerusalem in the famous battle of 
71* 


Gibeon ; yet it appears from other passages, 
that the Jebusites continued to hold it till Da¬ 
vid’s time, 2 Sam. v. and it is said expressly, 
that the children of Benjamin did not drive the 
Jebusites out of Jerusalem, Judg. i. 21. 

Jerusalem being on the frontiers of the two tribes 
of Benjamin and Judah, is sometimes made a 
part of one, sometimes of the other. Benjamin 
had most right to it by Joshua’s division, and 
Judah might claim it by right of conquest, hav¬ 
ing twice subdued it; first under the judges, af¬ 
terward under Davkl. 

After the Lord had declared his choice of Jerusa¬ 
lem, for the place of his habitation, and temple, 
it was considered as the metropolis of the Jew¬ 
ish nation, as belonging to all Israel in com¬ 
mon, and not properly either to Benjamin or to 
Judah. Joseph, de Bello, lib. iii. cap. 5 ; lib. 
iv. cap. 6. 

The city of Jerusalem was built on hills, and was 
encompassed with mountains. Psalm exxv. 2. in 
a stony and barren soil, and was about sixty fur¬ 
longs in length, says Strabo, lib. xvi. Adjacent 
to Jerusalem, were the fountains of Gihon and 
Siloam, and the brook Kidron : also the waters 
of Ethan which Pilate conveyed through aque¬ 
ducts into the city. Joseph, de Bello, lib. ii. 
cap. 15. The ancient city Jebus, which David 
took from the Jebusites, was not large. It stood 
011 a mountain, south of where the temple after¬ 
ward stood. The opposite mountain north, is 
Sion, where David built a new city, which he 
called the city of David, wherein was the royal 
palace. 

Between these mountains lay the valley of Millo, 
which separated the ancient Jebus from the city 
of David, but which David and Solomon filled up 
to join the two cities, 1 Kings, ix. 15, 24; xi. 
27. After the reign of Manasseh, there is men¬ 
tioned a new city, called the Second, enclosed 
with walls by that prince. 2 Chron. xxiv. 22; 
xxxiii. 14 ; and 2 Kings, xxii. 24. The Macca¬ 
bees considerably enlarged Jerusalem on the 
north, by enclosing a third hill, as part of it. Jo¬ 
sephus speaks of a fourth hill, called Bezetha, 
which Agrippa joined to the city. This new 
city lay north of the temple, along the brook 
Kidron. Wherefore Jerusalem had never been 
so large, as when it was attacked by the Ro¬ 
mans. It was then thirty-three furlongs in cir¬ 
cumference : nearly four miles and an half. Jo¬ 
sephus informs us, that the wall of circumvalla- 
tion, which Titus made, was thirty-nine furlongs; 
or four miles, eight hundred seventy-five paees. 
Others admit a much larger extent. * See Villal- 
pandus for the affirmative ; and M. Reland for 
the negative, Palsestim tom. 2, lib. iii. Vide the 
Map of Jerusalem. 
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It is a general opinion, that Melchisedek was king 
of Jerusalem ; but there is some difficulty in this. 
Jerom thinks that the Salem,of Melchisedek, was 
a village near Scvtliopolts, where the ruins of 
that prince’s palace were visible in bis time; 
Hieron. Ep. ad Cvangelum, Gen. xiv. 18. The 
author of the Paseltal Chronicle says likewise, 
that he saw the village where was formerly the 
dwelling of Melchisedek. M. Relaod wiU not 
believe that Melchisedek reigned at Salem. Re- 
land, Paltest. lib. iii. We choose rather to fol¬ 
low the opinion of the generality of the fathers 
and interpreters, since there is nothing in it con¬ 
trary to Scripture, which sometimes calls Jeru¬ 
salem, Salem; and since they who are of the 
contrary opinion, are not agreed concerning the 
situation of that Salem, which they allot to Mcl- 
chisedek. 

Hazael, king of Syria, advancing against Jerusa¬ 
lem, a.m. 3033; ante a.d. 971. Joash, king of 
Judah, ransomed the city with a great sum of 
money; he employed all the treasures of God’s 
house, and of the palace, to satisfy the avariee of 
Hazael, who notwithstanding, sent against him, 
the year following, an army, which defeated Ju¬ 
dah, took several princes, killed them, and left 
Joash himself in a languishing state, 2 Kings, 
xii. 17; and 2 Chron. xxiv. 24, 25. 

Some time afterward, Joash, king of Judah, hav¬ 
ing rashly declared war against Amaziah, king 
of Israel, Amaziah defeated Judah, took Joash, 
and entering Jerusalem, carried away all the 
treasures of the temple and the royal palace, 
and demolished 400 cubits of the city walls, a.m. 
3178 ; ante a.d. 826. 2 Kings, xiv. 13; and 
2 Chron. vxv. 23. 

Nccho, king of Egypt, returning from his expedi¬ 
tion against Carchemish on the Euphrates, en¬ 
tered Jerusalem, a.m. 3394; ante a.d. 610. We 
do not read that Necho pillaged the city or the 
temple, but he imposed on the king a tax of an 
hundred talents of silver, and ten talents of 
gold. 

Nebuchadnezzar, in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, 
king of Judah, a.m. SS98; ante a.d. 606, besieg¬ 
ed Jerusalem, which was then tributary to the 
kings of Egypt; having taken it, he left Jehoia¬ 
kim there, whom he designed at first to carry 
with him in irons to Babylon, but afterward lib¬ 
erated him, and he remained there dependant on 
Nebuchadnezzar, as he had reigned there before 
dependant on the kings of Egypt. After three 
years, he took arms against Nebuchadnezzar, 
who being then busied in other affairs, could 
send against him only some troops of Chalde¬ 
ans, Syrians, Moabites, and Ammonites, who 
ravaged Judea, and carried 3023 Jews to Bab¬ 
ylon. In tbe seventh year of Jehoiakim, a.m. 


S401, and four years afterward, a.m. 8405, 
which was the eleventh of Jehoiakim, they 
entered Jerusalem, took him and put him to 
death. 

Jehoiakim, his son, succeeded him; but after three 
months and ten days, Nebuchadnezzar besieg¬ 
ing Jerusalem, took the city and carried the 
treasures to Babylon. Lastly, Nebuchadnezzar 
took Jerusalem, a fourth time, a.m. 3416; ante 
a.d. 588, in the eleventh year of Zedekiah. 

After the captivity of Babylon, Jerusalem was re¬ 
built and rcpcopled, a.m. 3468 ; ante a.d. 536, 
which is the first year of Cyrus’ reign at Baby¬ 
lon. But the walls and gates were not rebuilt 
till after the return of Nehemiah, a.m. 3550; 
ante a.d. 454. Alexander the Great, after he 
had taken Tyre, entered Jerusalem, a.m. 3672 ; 
ante a.d. 332. 

After the death of that prince, Jerusalem remain¬ 
ed under the kings of Egypt; Ptolemy, the son 
of Lagus, took Jerusalem by stratagem, a.m. 
3684; ante a.d. 320, if we believe Aristeus and 
Josephus, and carried into captivity about 
100,000 men. Josephus, lib. ii. contra Apion. 
a.m. 3758; ante a.d. 246, says, that Ptolemy 
Euergetes, king of Egypt, came likewise to 
Jerusalem, and there offered many sacrifices. 
Ptolemy Philopator, after his victory over Anti- 
ochuB the Great, near Raphia, came to Jerusa¬ 
lem, and offered sacrifices in the temple : but 
the priests prevented him from entering the 
sanctuary, which so provoked him, that he re¬ 
solved to massacre all the Jews who were in 
Egypt; and this he would have executed, had 
not God protected bis people: as related in the 
third book of Maccabees. 

Antioehus the Great having recovered Ccele-Byria 
and Judea from Egypt, came to Jerusalem, 
where he was very well received by the Jews, 
to whom he granted large privileges, and great 
sums for sacrifices in their temple. Seleucus his 
son and successor, was not so favourable ; he sent 
Heliodorus to the temple of Jerusalem, to seize 
the treasures there ; but he was forced to return 
without doing any thing. 2 Mace. iii. 

Antiocbus Epiphanes, brother and successor to Se¬ 
leucus, came to Jerusalem, and was received 
there by Jason, who had usurped the high priest¬ 
hood, with great honours, with the light of 
flambeaux, and the acclamations of the people. 
2 Maec. ii. 21, 22. Three years after, a.m. 
3834, being informed that Jerusalem had ex¬ 
pressed great joy on a report that he was dead 
in Egypt, he besieged the city, pillaged it, and 
the temple, and killed 80,000 men. 2 Mace, 
v. 1 Maee. i. 21. 

Two years after, he sent to Jerusalem, Apollo¬ 
nius, collector of his revenues, with secret orders 
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to pillage and burn the eity. i Mace. i. 30. This 
man in appearance came at first peaceably; but 
he fell suddenly on the city, made a great slaugh¬ 
ter, took a rich booty, burnt most of the houses, 
and preserved so much only, as he enclosed with 
walls at the upper end of the city, near the tem¬ 
ple, where he built a citadel, and left a strong 
garrison. Jerusalem was thus forsaken by its 
own inhabitants, and left to the Gentiles. The 
year following, a.m. 3837, the sacrifices were 
interrupted in the temple, the statue of Jupiter 
Olympius was placed on the altar, and the abom¬ 
ination of desolation was seen in the house of 
God. l Maee. i. 62. Things continued thus 
for three years. Judas Maccabeus having de¬ 
feated Nieanor, Gorgias, and Lysias, went up to 
Jerusalem, purified the temple, and restored the 
sacrifices, i Macc. iv. 36, &c. 

The year following, Antioehus Eupator was re¬ 
ceived by Judas Maccabeus in Jerusalem, after 
peace had been concluded between them. This 
prince honoured the temple, and made presents 
to it. But before he left the eity, he gave di¬ 
rections for pulling down the wall between the 
temple and the citadel, whieh secured the holy 
place from the attempts of the Syrians. This 
citadel, which kept Jerusalem dependant on the 
kings of Syria, stood twenty-six years, from 
a.m. 3836 to 3862; when it was demolished by 
Judas Maccabeus. 

Antioehus Sidetes, after he had ravaged the open 
country of Judea, compelled Hircanus to retreat 
to Jerusalem, where he besieged him, 4 Maee. ii. 
but meeting with a vigorous resistanoe, be en¬ 
camped at the distance of two furlongs from the 
temple, toward the north, and erected an hun¬ 
dred and thirty towers, on which he plaeed sold¬ 
iers, to drive away all who defended the walk. 
As they were carrying on the sap, they discov¬ 
ered the foundations of them to be laid on wood; 
Antioehus therefore set fire to it, which threw 
dowtra great part of the wall: but the besieged 
appeared on the breach, and stopped their ene¬ 
mies. At the same time Hircanus made a vig¬ 
orous sally on the besiegers, and compelled An- 
tiochus to retreat, after which Hircanus burnt 
the towers erected by Antioehus. 

Jerusalem enjoyed peaee till the reign of Hircanus 
and Aristobulus, the sons of Alexander king of 
the Jews. Hircanus, as eldest, had been ac¬ 
knowledged king; but stupidity and laziness 
rendering him unfit to reign, Aristobulus his 
brother made himself master of the kingdom, 
and after Hircanus had been upon the throne 
three years, he obliged him to relinquish it, hav¬ 
ing overcome him in a battle near Jericho, and 


forced him in the temple, a.m. 3938 j ante a.d. 
66. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiv. cap. 1. 

Aretas king of the Arabians, having undertaken to 
restore Hircanus, and besieging Aristobulus in 
Jerusalem, the two brothers addressed them¬ 
selves to Pompey, then in the East, desiring his 
protection. Pompey undertook to re-establish 
Hircanus, and to exclude Aristobulus; he at¬ 
tacked Jerusalem, took it, entered the temple, 
and went into the sanctuary; but touched noth¬ 
ing in that holy place. He left great treasures 
there, and above all admired the attachment of 
the priests to their religious services, which 
neither the alarms of the siege, nor the sword 
of the conqueror, could induce them to interrupt. 
The day after the temple was taken, he com¬ 
manded it to be purified, and sacrifices to be of¬ 
fered. a.m. 3940; ante a.d. 64. Joseph. An¬ 
tiq. lib. xiv. cap. 8. de Bello, lib. i. cap. 5. 

Some years after, Julius Csesar, at the request of 
Hircanus, and in consideration of his services in 
Egypt, permitted him to rebuild the eity walls. 
The decree to this purpose was prepared at 
Rome, and no sooner was it brought to Jerusa¬ 
lem, but Antigonus set people to work, and it 
became very soon as strong as it had been be¬ 
fore. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiv. cap. 17. As the 
eity was considerably enlarged afterward, king 
Agrippa enclosed the new town with walls; hut 
Narsus, prsefect of Syria, representing this to the 
emperor Claudius, the emperor forbad his pro¬ 
ceeding. Josephus says, that had he been suf¬ 
fered to go on, he had made the walls so high 
and so strong, that no human power could have 
forced them. Tacitus, Hist. lib. v. cap. 12. re¬ 
marks, that when Titus besieged Jerusalem, 
it included two great hills fortified with- very 
strong walls, not drawu in a straight line, but 
with angles in and out, and towers; so that the 
enemy who attacked them, might lie open on 
the sides, and expose bis flanks to the besieged. 
Duos colles immensvm editos claudebant muri per 
artem obliqui, ac introrsum sinuati vt latera op- 
p ugnantium ad ictus patescerent. This was the 
good and ancient way ef fortifying plaees, accord¬ 
ing to Vitruvius, lib. i. cap. 2. and Vegetius de 
Re Mil. lib. iv. cap. 2. 

Antigonus, son of Aristobulus, supported by the 
Parthians, some years after attacked his uncle 
Hircanus in Jerusalem. Herod and Phasael de¬ 
fended the city: but Hircanus and Phasael go¬ 
ing to treat with Pacorus the king of Parthia’s 
son, they were both seized and loaded with fet¬ 
ters. Herod was forced to leave the city and 
save himself % flight. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xv. 
cap. 24 and 25. de Bello, lib. i. cap. 11. He 
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went to Rome, where, by the credit of Mark An¬ 
tony and Caesar, he procured the title of king 
from the senate. He returned to Palestine, and 
being assisted by Sosius, who commanded the 
Roman army in Syria, he besieged Antigonus in 
Jerusalem, a.m. 3966, and 3967$ who surren¬ 
dered after a siege of live months. Archelaus, 
son and successor of Herod the Great, being 
exiled, Judea was reduced into a province, un¬ 
der the governor of Syria. The Romans kept a 
garrison in the citadel Antonia, till the last re¬ 
bellion of the Jews, which began by their be¬ 
sieging this fortress, wherein they forced the 
Roman garrison, and put it to the sword. The 
year following, a.d. 70, Titus besieged the city, 
burnt it, and reduced it to a wilderness. Jo¬ 
sephus, de Bello Jud. lib. vii. cap. 18. remarks, 
that Titus, after he had taken Jerusalem, com¬ 
manded his soldiers to demolish it, except three 
of the largest and most beautiful towers ; these 
he was desirous of preserving as a monument of 
the valour and power of the Romans. The 
lowers were those of Pliasaci, Hippicus, and 
Mariamne. He likewise left standing, the city 
wall on the west side, to serve as a rampart to 
the Roman eainp and troops. All the rest of 
the city was levelled, so that they who had nev¬ 
er before seen it, could scarce persuade them¬ 
selves that it had been inhabited. 

The Jewish authors assure us, that Turnus Rufus, 
or rather Tercntius Rufus, whom Titus left to 
command the troops, ploughed up the ground on 
which the temple bad stood, that none might 
ever after be permitted to rebuild it. Joseph, 
de Bello Jud. lib. vi. cap. 20. The Roman laws 
indeed prohibited the rebuilding of places where 
this ceremony bad been performed, without first 
obtaining permission from the senate : but it is 
believed, that the ground on w hich the temple 
stood was not ploughed up till after the revolt of 
the Jews under Adrian. Some are of opinion, 
Hieron. in Zaeh. cap. viii. that Jerusalem was 
not so totally destroyed but that some inhabit¬ 
ants remained there, whether amid the ruins, 
w ith the Roman troops, or near them, or in pri¬ 
vate dwellings. 

St. Epiphanius affirms, that the house whither the 
apostles retired after the ascension of Jesus 
Christ, and in which they received the Holy 
Ghost, was preserved, together with seven syn¬ 
agogues, near it, on mount Sion. Besides, we 
know the names of several bishops taken from 
the synagogue, who governed the church of Je¬ 
rusalem, to Adrian's time, when a bishop was 
chosen from among the Gentiles. 


Eusebius, de demonslrat. Evang. lib. vi. goes far¬ 
ther than Epiphanius ; for he insists that Titus 
preserved half the city, agreeably to the predic¬ 
tion of the prophet Zachary, xiv. 2. “ Half of 

the city shall go forth into captivity, aud the 
residue of the people shall not he eut off from 
the citymeaning that one portion of the ci y 
should be left, and that the whole should not be 
razed to the foundations, till the time of Adrian. 
St. Jerom maintains, that mount Moriah, where 
the temple had stood, and Sion, where the pal¬ 
ace had been, were left entire by Titus. Hieron. 
& Cyril, in Zacb. xiv. All which is founded 
only on what Josephus says, of Titus’ leaving 
that part of the wall standing, which enclosed 
Jerusalem on the west (which has been inter¬ 
preted to include half the city) and the towers 
Phasael, Hippicus, and Mariamne. It is farther 
presumed, with reason, that the tenth legion, 
whieh was appointed to the town, did not con¬ 
tinue there alone; but some houses were pre¬ 
served for their lodgings, and some families of 
the Jews for their service. 

The Rabbins pretend that God wrought continually 
miracles in the temple, and city of Jerusalem, 
such as, 1. No woman ever miscarried by smell¬ 
ing the meats sacrificed in the temple, or by eat¬ 
ing to excess of them. 2. Flesh, placed on the 
altar, never corrupted, though left there several 
days without being consumed by the fire; which 
sometimes happened, when the quantity of vic¬ 
tims was unusually great. 3. That the high- 
priest never contracted any pollution, the night 
before the great day of expiation. 4. The rain 
never extinguished the fire of the altar. 5. The 
wind did not hinder the smoke from rising like 
a pillar toward heaven. 6. There never was any 
defect or putrefaction in the manna preserved in 
the golden outer, nor in the shew-bread. 7. The 
Israelites never found themselves too much 
crowded in the court of the temple, let the as¬ 
sembly there be ever so numerous. 8. No one 
ever failed to get a lodging at Jerusalem, where 
he might lie. 9. Jerusalem never ceased to be 
holy after its consecration by Solomon: nothing 
that happened to it after that time was capable 
of profaning it. 

They affirm farther, that this city was common to 
all the tribes, that it was not subject to the law, 
which required all murder committed within the 
confines of any tribe to be expiated by the sacri¬ 
fice of a young heifer. No house in it belong 
ed to him who had bought it, as his property. 
None was allowed to have gardens or orchards 
within the compass of the city ; and when dead 
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bodies were removed from one plaee to another, 
they were not permitted to be carried through 
the city, lest they should pollute it. There were 
but two sepulchres in the city, that of David, 
and that of Huldah, which had been built by the 
old prophets. These remarks are all taken from 
the Rabbins, whose exactness however is not al¬ 
ways unexceptionable. 

The eastern people, as well as the ancient Jews, 
call Jerusalem the Holy City, and sometimes the 
Holy House, by reason of the temple. Vide Fkag- 
ment, No. 64. They call it likewise Ilia, a cor¬ 
ruption of iElia, the name given it by the empe¬ 
ror Adrian. They affirm Jerusalem to have 
been built by Melchisedec the son of Shem, 
who removed thither the body of Adam, which 
had been kept by Noah in the ark. They also 
maintain, that it is situated in the centre of the 
habitable earth, according to the Psalmist, Thou 
hast wrought salvation in the midst of the earth. 
Psalm lxxiv. 12. 

Mahomet, in the early years of his sect’s appear¬ 
ance, commanded all Mussulmen to turn toward 
Jerusalem, at their devotions; and after his death, 
the generality of his companions were for bury¬ 
ing him in that city. They believe, that the 
stone which Jacob anointed in his way to Meso¬ 
potamia was removed to Jerusalem, and placed 
on the mountain where Solomon’s temple was 
built. After the ruin of this temple, the Christ¬ 
ians built a magnificent church in the place; 
and the Turks becoming masters of the city, 
Omar, one of their caliphs, built a mosque near 
the same stone, which of all places of devotion 
frequented by them, next to those of Mecca and 
Medina, is that whereto they principally go in 
pilgrimage; and their pilgrimages to Mecca 
having been interrupted by the incursions of the 
Carmates from the year 317 to 339 of the He¬ 
gira, the Mussulmen went to Jerusalem, and 
there performed their devotions. 

The Cadhi Gemaliddiu, son of Vustcl, writes, that 
passing through Jerusalem in his way to Egypt, 
lie saw the Christian priests carrying glass bot¬ 
tles full of wine, and placing them on the Sakra, 
that is to say, on Jacob's stone, near to which 
the Mussulmen have built a temple. 

JERUSH A, nam’, he that possesses the inheritance ; 
from tor jar ash: otherwise, exiled, banished, re¬ 
jected; from n rjarah. 

JERUSJIA, mother of Jotham, son of Uzziah 
king of Judah. 2 Kings, xv. 33. 

JESAIAII, mu?", son of Pelatiah. 1 Chron. 
iii. 21. salvation of the Lord; from yto' jashah, 
to save, and rt'jah, the Lord. 

JESUAIAH, inw, itmu, salvation of the Lord; 
from ptr jashah, to save, and r vjah, the Lord. 
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JESHAIAH, son of Jeduthun, head of the eighth 
family of the Levites appointed for temple ser¬ 
vice. 1 Chron. xxv. 3. 

JESHANA, nr, he that sleeps, or grows old; 
from \v>' jashan: otherwise, he that changes; 
from nr shanali. 

JESHANA, a city of Ephraim, 2 Chron. xiii. 19. 
the same perhaps as Zin, Numb, xxxiv. 4. Eu¬ 
sebius and St. Jerom place Zin seven miles from 
Jericho, north. 

JESHARELAH, nbmt?’, iVspojA, or iawa.pt Aa, God 
that prevails : or he that surmounts God ; from 
mr sharah, to surmount or govern : otherwise, 
uprightness of God ; from it?’ jashar : or song 
of God ; from nr shur, a song, and el, God. 

JESHARELAH, seventh of the twenty-four fam¬ 
ilies of the Levites. 1 Chron. xxv. 14. 

JESHEBIAB, atot?*, habitation, residence of the 
father ; from nr' jashab, habitation, &c. other¬ 
wise, captivity ; from mr shabah : otherwise, 
conversion, or return of the father; from an? 
sliub, and aa ab,father. 

JESHEBIAB, chief of the fourteenth family of 
priests. 1 Chron. xxiv. 13. 

JESHER, it?', iowaip, just, equitable : otherwise, 
he that sings, that regards, or governs; from 
in? shur. 

JESHER, son of Caleb and Azubah. 1 Chron. 
ii. 18. 

JESHIMON, jid'i?', solitude, desolation; front 
or’ jasham. 

JESHIMON. Probably the same as Hesmona, 
Asemona, Esem, Escmon, and Esemona, a city 
in the wilderness of Maon, belonging to Simeon, 
lying in the south of Palestine, and even in Ara¬ 
bia Petrea. See 1 Sam. xxiii. 24. Josephus. 
Antiq. lib. vi. cap. 14. reads, the wilderness of 
Simeon, instead of—the wilderness of Maon, 
where Jeshiinon was situated. 

JESHISIIAI, 'i?'t?', trofwl, old, ancient; from toto' 
jashash otherwise, a present; from 'to shai: 
otherwise, he that rejoices ; from :?it? shush. 

JESIIISHAI, of Gad, son of Jahdo, and father of 
Michael. 1 Chron. v. 14. 

JESIIOHAIAtl, rvnit?', isavi*, the Lord that press¬ 
es, or humbles; from jeshac, to humble : other¬ 
wise, meditation of the Lord; from nw shuach, 
to meditate, and rvjah, the Lord. 

JESIlUA.jrn?', saviour. 

JESIIUA, a city of Judah. Nchcm. xi. 26. 

JESIIUI, son of Saul. 1 Sam. xiv. 49. 

JES1MIEL, bs'o'to', the Lord has named me; from 
□s? shem, a name.- otherwise, admiration, as¬ 
tonishment; from oat? shamam, and from el, 
God. 

JESSE, 't?', itffu), to be, or who is; from to' jesh : 
otherwise, my present; from 'to shai. 
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JESSE, son of Obed, and father of David, Eliab, 
Abinadah, Shaminah, Nethaneel, Raddai, and 
Ozem. David was the youngest son ; but be¬ 
came the most illustrious. Ruth iv. 17, 22; 
1 Chron. ii. 13 j Matth. i. 5. 

JESUI, 'nr, iitne, who is equal, proper, placed ; 
from mi? shavah: otherwise, flat country. 

JESUI, third son of Asher, head of a family. 
Numb. xxvi. 44. 

JESUS, yit?', ii!<7vc, saviour. Vide Joshcah. 

JESUS CHRIST, the Son of God, the Messiah, 
and Saviour of the world, the first and principal 
object of the prophecies, who was prefigured 
and promised in the Old Testament, was expect¬ 
ed and desired by the patriarchs; the hope and 
salvation of the Gentiles; the glory, happiness, 
and consolation of Christians. The name Jesus, 
or, as the Hebrews pronounce it, Jehosuah, or 
Joshua, jnunrr Jehosltuah ; IHIOTI, Jesus, sig¬ 
nifies, he who shall sure. No one ever bore this 
name with so much justice, nor so perfectly 
fulfilled the signification of it as Jesus Christ, 
who saves from sin and hell, and hath merited 
heaven for us by the price of his blood. 

The angel Gabriel bad six months before declared 
to Zachary the future birth of his son John the 
Baptist, the forerunner of the Messiah, when 
God sent the same angel to Nazareth, a city of 
Galilee, to the Virgin Mary, who was espoused 
to Joseph, of the tribe of Judah, and family of 
David. Luke i. 28. Gabriel announced to her 
the operations of the Holy Spirit, within her: 
and gave her as a si^n of his veracity, informa¬ 
tion of the conception of her ancient cousin 
Elizabeth; whom Mary went immediately to 
visit. Vide Annunciation. 

About nine months after this, an edict of the em¬ 
peror Augustus, enjoined all persons in Judea, 
to be registered in the place of their birth, or 
from whence they derived their descent. Luke 
ii. 1, &c. Joseph, who was of the tribe of Judah, 
and family of David, with Mary his espoused 
wife, went to Bethlehem; while they were wait¬ 
ing there, Mary’s time being up, she was deliv¬ 
ered of a son, whom Bke placed in a manger be¬ 
longing to the stable, where they were obliged 
to lodge, there being no room in the inn (or car¬ 
avanserai) of the town. Fide Fragments, Nos. 
25, 261. Whether our Saviour was born the 
very night on which the blessed Virgin arrived 
at Bethlehem, or some days after, has been ques¬ 
tioned. The common opinion is, that he was 
born that very night: but the text of the gospel, 
which says, that while they were there, she brought 
forth her first-bom, certainly favours the con¬ 
trary opinion, and seems to imply that they wait¬ 
ed at Bethlehem some time, till their turn came 
to be unregistered. 


The night of his birth he was visited by shepherds, 
who were informed of that circumstance by an 
angelic host. 

On the eighth day, at his circumcision, he was call¬ 
ed Jesus. Some time afterward there came wise 
men from the East to Jerusalem, seeking the 
new-born king of the Jews, and saying that a 
star had denoted his birth to them. At this in¬ 
quiry, the whole city was moved ; and Herod, 
who was then at Jericho, under cure for the dis¬ 
ease whereof he died, Joseph. Antiq. lib. xvii. 
cap. 8. de Bello, lib. i. cap. 21. being informed 
of this inquiry, sent for the priests, and asked 
them where Christ should be born ? they answer¬ 
ed, at Bethlehem. Then inquiring diligently at 
what time the star had appeared to the wise men, 
he bid them go and find out the new king, and 
directly as they had seen him, come and inform 
him, that he too might worship him. The star 
conducted them to Bethlehem, and here it stay¬ 
ed over the place where the child was. Here 
they adored Jesus, offered their presents, and be¬ 
ing divinely warned, in a dream, perhaps the 
same night, of Herod’s evil disposition, they re¬ 
turned by another way into their own country. 

Forty days after the birtb of Jesus, the time of 
Mary ’s purification being come, she went to the 
temple of Jerusalem, to present her hrst-born 
Bon, and to offer those sacrifices, which the law 
prescribed for women after lying-in. Luke ii. 22, 
&c. The good old man Simeon, filled with the 
Holy Ghost, came that instant into the temple j 
and taking Jesus in his arms, gave thanks to 
God, saying, “ be should die contented, since he 
had seen that Saviour, the expectation of Israel,” 
There was also a pious widow, named Anna, in 
the temple; who also praised God, and report¬ 
ed the birth of the Messiah. 

After this, Joseph and Mary preparing to return to 
Nazareth, an angel warned Joseph in a dream, to 
fly with Jesus into Egypt. Now Herod under¬ 
standing that the wise men were returned, and 
fearing this new-born king might deprive him of 
his crown, he sent orders to slay all the male chil¬ 
dren under two years old in Bethlehem, and its 
confines. Herod died soon after, and Archelaus 
his son succeeded him. Joseph returned into Ju¬ 
dea, but when he understood that Archelaus 
reigned there, he chose rather to go to Nazareth, 
in Galilee, out of the dominion of Archelaus. 
Here Jesus Christ dwelt, subjeet to Joseph and 
Mary, working at his father’s trade, who was, 
as is generally believed, a carpenter, till the thir¬ 
tieth year of a.d. which was the thirty-third 
year of the true age of Jesus. 

Jesus, at the age of twelve years, accompanied his 
parents to Jerusalem, to celebrate the passover, 
Jbuke ii, 12—52. Joseph and Mary returning to 
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Nazareth, and believing Jesus to he in the com¬ 
pany, went a day’s journey not suspecting his 
absence ; but in the evening, they sought him in 
vain. They went back the next day to Jerusa¬ 
lem, where they found him in the temple, sitting 
among the doctors, asking them questions, ana 
hearing them. He returned with them to Naz¬ 
areth. 

After a long interval of which we have no authen¬ 
tic memoir, John the Baptist, son of Zachary, 
having lived to the age of thirty-two in the wil¬ 
derness, came into the country about Jordan, 
preaching repentance, and proclaiming that the 
so long expected Messiah, was then present 
among the Israelites, a.m. 4032, a.d. 81. Matth. 
iii. 13, &c. Luke iii. 1—22. 

As multitudes resorted to John, to be baptized, 
Jesus went to him also: but John, who by the 
Holy Spirit discovered him, said, “ It is from 
thee that I should receive baptism.” Jesus an¬ 
swered, “ Sutler it to be so ; it is necessary, that 
I should thus fulfil all righteousness.” John 
therefore baptized him ; and Jesus being come 
out of the water, and praying, the heavens open¬ 
ed, and the Holy Ghost descended like a dove 
upon him, and a voice came from heaven, say¬ 
ing, “ Thou art my beloved Son, in thee I am 
well pleased.” Matth. iii. 13 ; Luke iii. 21, 
22, &c. 

After this, Jesus was led by the spirit into the wil¬ 
derness, to be tempted of the devil ; all whose 
temptations he piously withstood. See the his¬ 
tory, Matth. iv. Luke iv. 

Some time after, when John was baptizing at Beth- 
abara beyond Jordan, Jesus passed that way in 
his return from Galilee. John seeing him, said 
to two of his disciples, “ Behold the Lamb of 
God, who beareth away the sins of the world !” 
Hereupon these two disciples, went with Jesus 
to where he abode, and continued all that day 
with him. Toward evening, Andrew, having 
found his brother Simon, brought him to Jesus, 
who said, “ Thou art Simon son of Jona (or Jo¬ 
anna ;) thou shall be called Cephas,” (i. e. stone 
or rock—Peter.) The next day, Jesus departed 
for Nazareth, accompanied by Andrew, Peter, 
and that other disciple, who first went with An¬ 
drew to visit Jesus, and whom some think was 
Bartholomew, or James son of Zebedee. Jesus 
on the way, met Philip j Philip followed him, 
and lighting on Nathanael, told him, “ they had 
, found the Messiah, in Jesus of Nazareth.” Na¬ 
thanael answered, “ Can any good thing come 
out of Nazareth ?” Philip replied, “ come and 
see.” Jesus saw Nathanael coming to him, and 
said, « Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no 
voi. i. 72 


guile !” Nathanael answered him, ** whence 
knowest thou me ?” Jesus replied, “ before Phil¬ 
ip called thee, I saw thee under the fig-tree.” 
(It is conjectured, that Nathanael was there at 
the time alluded to by Jesus, praying and be¬ 
seeching God to discover the Messiah to him.) 
Then Nathanael answered him, “ I see evident¬ 
ly, that thou art the Son of God, the king of 
Israel.” 

From Bethabara, Jesus went to Cana in Galilee, 
where being invited to a marriage feast, with his 
mother and disciples, he changed water into 
wine, and wrought his first public miracle, John 
ii. 1—12. From thence he went to Capernaum, 
where he continued some days with his mother 
and his disciples, because he proposed to cele¬ 
brate the passover at Jerusalem. 

CHRIST’S FIRST PUB1IC PASSOVER. 

Being come into the temple, John ii. 13—21. he 
drove out the money changers, and the sellers of 
beasts and birds for sacrifice. When questioned 
as to his authority, he answered, “ Destroy this 
temple, and in three days I will raise it up 
againwhich he meant of his death and resur¬ 
rection. While at Jerusalem, Nicodemus came 
by night to visit him: Jesus discoursed to him 
of baptism and regeneration; declared to him 
that he was the light of the world, and the Son 
of God from heaven. Nicodemus did not very 
readily understand these mysteries, but the se¬ 
quel shews, that his faith and conversion were 
solid and real. John iii. 1, Ac. 

From Jerusalem, Jesus went and resided in Judea, 
and in the country about Jordan; where he be¬ 
gan to baptize with the Holy Ghost, which John 
the Baptist had predicted, and Jesus Christ had 
recently explained to Nicodemus. A crowd of 
people attended his baptism. This was confer¬ 
red by his disciples ; he being chiefly employed 
in preaehing. The number of those who resort¬ 
ed to him, was so great, that the disciples of 
John the Baptist grew jealous, and hinted their 
uneasiness to their master. But John answered. 
He is the bridegroom, and I am only the f riend 
of the bridegroom. John iii. 29. 

John the Baptist being imprisoned by Herod the 
Tetrarch, a.d. 31. Luke iii. 20. Jesus fearing 
lest the Pharisees should prevail with Pilate to 
seize him also, on pretence, that he was too 
much followed by the people, retired to Galilee, 
which was part of Philip’s Tetrarehy, where Pi¬ 
late had no power. In the way he stopped near 
a small village called Syohav, inhabited by Sa¬ 
maritans : he sat down greatly fatigued near Ja¬ 
cob’s well, and sent his disciples into the town 
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to buy provisions. In their absence, a woman of 
the place came to draw water; Jesus desired 
her to let him drink; and a very interesting con¬ 
versation ensued. 

The woman going to the town expressed her opin¬ 
ion of Jesus, and t he Samaritan inhabitants came 
and invited him to enter into their city. Jesus 
continued there two days, and many believed on 
him. John iv. 43. 

On his arrival in Galilee, he preached in the syn- 
agogues. At Nazareth, the place of his birth, he 
applied to himself the passage of Isaiah, lxi. 2. 
which describes the Messiah. The people of Naz¬ 
areth admired his doctrine, but were offended at 
the meanness of his condition. He told them, 
that no prophet was honoured in his own coun¬ 
try ; that God was sovereign in dispensing his 
favours ; and indeed, that he had formerly pre¬ 
ferred heathen to native Israelites, and might 
do the same again. This liberal discourse so in¬ 
censed the Nazarcnes, that they led him to the 
top of a mountain, on which their city was built, 
designing to throw him down headlong; but Je¬ 
sus passing through the midst of them went to 
Capernaum. 

He went a second time to Cana, where, an officer 
belonging to king llcrod came, desiring him to 
cure his son, who was sick at Capernaum. Jesus 
told him he might return, his son was healed. On 
his way home, the officer’s servants met him, 
with the good news of his son's recovery, from 
the very moment of our Saviour's telling him his 
son was cured. John iv. 46. Some days after, on 
the sea of Tiberias, Jesus called Peter and An¬ 
drew his brother, a second time, who were then 
employed in iishing. A little farther, he called 
the two brothers James and John, the sons of 
Zebedee, who were likewise in their vessel. 
Matth. iv. 18,19, 20, Ac. 

On a sabbath day in the synagogue of Caperna¬ 
um, he healed one who was possessed with a 
devil; entered Simon’s house, where he cured 
his mother-in-law of a violent fever. Mark i. 
21—29. Toward evening, all who had any sick 
persons, brought them to the door of the house, 
where Jesus was, and he healed them. The next 
day early in the morning, be retired alone into 
a desert place to pray. Peter and the other dis¬ 
ciples went to find him; and told him, that the 
multitude sought him. But he carried them 
through the cities and villages of Galilee, where 
he preached the kingdom of God. His reputation 
spread throughout Syria, and the sick were sent 
to him from all quarters. Matth. viii. 23, &c. 

At bis return from his journey, he went again to 
Capernaum, and being pressed with the multi¬ 
tude, which attended to hear him, he entered 


into Simon Peter's ship, and from thence taught 
the people, w!,o stood on the shore. He direct¬ 
ed Peter to launch out into the deep, and let 
down bis nets for a draught. Peter obeyed, and 
took so large a quantity of fish, that his nets 
broke. From thenee Jesus went to the lake of 
Genesarcth, and called Matthew, otherwise Levi, 
a publican, to follow him. See Matthew. 

Christ's second passover. 

While at Jerusalem, whither he went to celebrate 
the passover, Jesus cured one sick of the palsy, 
who had been thirty-eight years waiting at the 
pool of Bethesda. This person carrying his bed 
on the sabbath-day, caused scandal to the Jews, 
who receiving information that Jesus had com¬ 
manded it, resolved on his death, as a blasphemer, 
and destroyer of the law, because he had declar¬ 
ed that God was his father, John v. 1—47. De¬ 
parting from Jerusalem, he passed through corn¬ 
fields on a sabbath-day, and his disciples rubbed 
the almost ripe ears of corn within their hands, 
designing to cat of the corn. The Pharisees com¬ 
plained of this to Jesus as a violation of the sab¬ 
bath. Jesus justified the conduct of his disci¬ 
ples by David's example, who in his necessity 
ate the sbew-bread taken from before the Lord, 
1 Sam. xxi. 4, 5, 6. and by that of the priests, 
who worked in the temple on the sabbath- 
day, Ac. 

The next sabbath-day, in the synagogue of Caper¬ 
naum, he cured a man whose hand was withered. 
The Pharisees being exasperated, confederated 
with the Herodians (see IIerodians) to pro¬ 
cure the death of Jesus. Our Saviour retired 
to Capernaum, and to the sea eoast of Tiberias, 
whither a crowd of people followed to hear him, 
and to be cured of diseases, Matth. iv. 22. Over¬ 
whelmed with the multitude, he crossed the sea, 
and retreated alone to a mountain, where he 
passed the night in prayer. The next morning he 
came down, chose twelve of his disciples to be 
apostles, j. e. messengers: and, being seated on a 
rising ground, he began to instruct them and the 
people, by his admirable sermon on the mount, 
Matth. v. vi. vii. 

After this discourse, a leper was presented to him, 
whom he healed, and enjoined to shew himself to 
the priests. 

He ruturned to Capernaum, where a centurion, a 
Gentile, prevailed on the principal Jews of the 
city, to entreat Jesus to restore one of his ser¬ 
vants to health. The centurion observing, that Je¬ 
sus was hastening toward his house, went himself, 
and told him “ he did not esteem himself worthy 
to receive him under his roof, but if he would 
only speak the word, his servant would be healed.’* 
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Jesus admired his faith, and cured his servant. 
Matth. viii. 5,13. Jesus went from Caperna¬ 
um to Naim, where he raised a widow’s son 
from the dead, whom the people were carrying 
to his grave. Luke vii. 10—50; When eome 
into the city, a Pharisee, named Simon, invit¬ 
ed him to dine with him, and while at table, a 
woman of the place, of loose conduct, came and 
washed his feet with her tears, and wiped them 
with her hair. Simon was offended at this, but 
Jesus convinced him of her repentance and love. 

After Jesus had gone through Galilee, he return¬ 
ed to Capernaum, where he was so oppressed 
with the crowd, that he had scarce time to eat. 
His relations, informed of the throng about trim, 
came to disengage him, saying, He was beside 
himself. Mark iii. 20, 21. [on e$s> He over¬ 
does himself: whether his mental or bodily 
strength: literally, he out-goes himself .] Some 
translate. He fainted away ; others, He lost Ms 
wits ; or. He went out of his own house, like 
one fit to be confined and bound, or, He was as 
it were in a trance, like one under a violent en¬ 
thusiasm. He cured one possessed with a devil, 
who was both blind and dumb. Matth. xii. 22. 
The Pharisees, whose envy was raised by the 
many wonders he performed, said, “ He casts 
. out devils in the name of Beelzebub, prince of 
the devils.” They also required a prodigy from 
heaven. But Jesus told them, he would give 
them no other than that of the prophet Jonas, 
i. e. the miracle of his glorious resurrection; 
not that of his ascension. Fide Fbagment, 
No. 115. 

Toward evening, after he had delivered certain 
parables, he went into a ship, to pass over the 
sea of Tiberias, but in the night time he fell 
asleep, and a storm rising, the vessel was in 
danger. The disciples therefore awoke Jesus, 
who commanded the winds, and immediately the 
sea was ealm. Matth. viii. 23 ; Luke viii. 23. 

Jesus landed in the country of the Gergasenes, 
east of the sea which he had crossed. Here 
were two famous demoniacs, one of them pos¬ 
sessed by a legion of devils: he met Jesus, and 
the devils complained by him, that Jesus eame 
to torment them before their time. They be¬ 
sought him not to send them into the abyss, but 
rather into a herd of swine feeding near the 
place. Jesus suffered them, and immediately 
the swine, (about 2,000) ran violently down a 
steep precipice, into the sea of Tiberias. The 
Gergasenes frightened, entreated Jesus to quit 
their country. He recrossed the sea, and was 
scarce come ashore, when Jairus, a ruler of the 
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synagogue at Capernaum, desired him to cure 
his only daughter, of twelve years old. As he 
was going to Jairus’ house, a woman who had 
an issue of blood, was cured by touching secret¬ 
ly the hem of his garment. Soon after Jairus 
was informed that his daughter was dead. But 
Jesus encouraged him; and raised the young 
woman from the dead. Matth. ix. 18—*26 ; Luke 
viii. 49—56. 

Going to Nazareth, two blind men earnestly beg¬ 
ged to be restored to sight. They follow ed him 
into a house, and he granted them their restora¬ 
tion. Mark vi. 1 , 2, &c. Matth. ix. 27—31. He 
cured one possessed with a devil, who was dumb. 
He preached in the synagogue, and was admired 
by all. Soon after, he sent his disciples through 
the land, to proclaim the approach of the king¬ 
dom of God j he sent them two by two, with 
power to perform miracles; but forbad them to 
carry- provisions, arms, or change .of raiment. 
He directed them to visit the houses of persons in 
repute for virtue, to abide there, without chang¬ 
ing lightly their habitation, and to receive there 
such entertainment as they were pleased to give. 

One day he crossed the lake Genesareth, or sea 
of Tiberias, and retreated to a mountain, but 
the crowd followed him by land, and came to 
the foot of the mountain, in the desert of Beth- 
saida. Jesus coming down from the mountain, 
cured the sick presented to him, and taught the 
people, The apostles represented to Jesus, that 
it was time to dismiss the people into the vil¬ 
lages to buy provisions. Jesus answered, “ Give 
them food.” They excused themselves by tbe 
impossibility of it; whereupon, understanding 
they had five loaves and two fishes, he made the 
people sit down on the grass, and supplied them 
with food plentifully. The fragments being 
gathered up, filled twelve baskets. Their num¬ 
ber was about five thousand men. Mark vi. 37. 

In the evening, he compelled his disciples to repass 
the sea in a ship, while he continued on the 
mountain in prayer. The apostles having a con¬ 
trary wind all night, instead of proceeding to 
Bethsaida, as they proposed, were driven for the 
coast of Tiberias or Capernaum; the next morn¬ 
ing at daybreak, they discovered themselves to 
be five and twenty or thirty furlongs from the 
shore. They then saw a man walking on the 
sea near them. Taking it for an apparition, they 
were frighted; but Jesus removed their fears, by 
telling them, it was he. Peter desired to walk 
upon the water, but being alarmed, and begin¬ 
ning to sink, he cried out, “ Lord save me.” Je¬ 
sus supported him by the hand, and the diseiples 
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took Jesus into their ship. Mattli. xiv. is—34 ; 
John vi. 16,21; Mark vi. 47—5S. 

The multitude came on this side of the sea to find 
Jesus, who during the interval was gone to Ca¬ 
pernaum. He exhorted them to labour for the 
meat which perisheth not; told them he was 
the true bread from heaven, that his flesh was 
meat indeed, and his blood drink indeed. This 
discourse being figurative, occasioned his being 
deserted by many disciples, but Peter testified 
that he was the true Christ, and protested the 
constancy of the apostles. John vi. 22—63. 

JESTS cubist’ s THIRD PASSOVER. 

As the feast of the passover drew near, Jesus pre¬ 
pared to visit Jerusalem. The evangelists do 
not inform us what he did there. John says 
only, that the miraele of multiplying the five 
loaves, was wrought a little before the feast of 
the passover. John vi. 4, 5. 

Being near Sidon, a Phoenician or Canaanitisli 
woman desired him to cure her daughter; as 
she continued her urgency, the apostles desired 
him to send her away. He replied, I am not 
sent but to the lost sheep of Israel; thereby 
meaning, that his favours were not intended for 
Gentiles, such as the Phoenicians. When re¬ 
turned to the house, this woman, not discourag¬ 
ed, threw herself at his feet, and besought him 
on account of her daughter. Jesus answered. 
It is not just to give the children’s bread to dogs. 
True, said she, yet the dogs eat the crumbs un¬ 
der their master’s table. Jesus admired her 
faith, the readiness of her turn of words, and 
complied with her desire. Mattli. xv. 22_38. 

He continued his journey toward Sidon ; and re¬ 
turning by the springs of Jordan, went through 
Decapolis beyond the sea of Tiberias, where he 
cured a man who was deaf and dumb. He re¬ 
tired to a mountain in private, and continued 
there three days. When he came down, he 
found abundance of siek people, whom he cured. 
Then he ordered seven loaves and some small 
fishes, to be distributed among the multitude, 
(four thousand.) They were all satisfied, and 
seven baskets were filled with the fragments. 

Jesus immediately embarked for Magdala, in 
Dalmanutha, (See Daima.vttha,) toward the 
springs of Jordan. While there, certain Phari¬ 
sees and Sadducees came and asked a sign from 
heaven. He referred them, as he had referred 
others, to that of Jonah: and to the prophecies. 

He afterward took shipping on the sea of Tiberias, 
"" where he cured one who 

was blind. He foretold to his disciples his suf- 
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ferings at Jerusalem; and said to the multi¬ 
tude, “ If any man will come after me, let him 
deny himself, take up his cross, and follow me. 
For whosoever will save his life shall lose it; 
and whosoever will lose his life for my sake 
shall find it.” 

Six days after this, he took three of his apostles, 
Peter, James, and John, into an high mountain 
apart, (which some believe was mount Tabor) 
where, while at prayer in the night time, he sud¬ 
denly appeared surrounded by great glory and 
splendour. The apostles, who were asleep, awak¬ 
ened by the brightness of this light* were wit¬ 
nesses of their master’s transfiguration. They 
saw Moses, and Elias with him, who spoke of his 
intended sufferings at Jerusalem. Peter said to 
Jesus, “ Lord, let us make three tabernacles, one 
for thee, and two others for Moses and Elias.” 
Scripture observes, that Peter was so transported 
as not to know what lie said. Moses and Elias 
soon disappeared, and the apostles heard a voice, 
saying, “ This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased, hear ye him.” They fell prostrate 
to the ground, but Jesus raised them up. In the 
morning as they came down from the mountain, 
he charged them not to discover what they had 
seen, till after his resurrection. Mattb. xvii. 
1— 9 ; Mark ix. 1—8; Luke ix. 28—36. 

They found the other disciples in dispute with the 
scribes, on their inability to cure a young man, 
who was dumb, lunatic, epileptic, and possessed 
with a devil. Directly as Jesus appeared, the 
whole company respectfully met him, and the 
young man’s lather importuned him to cure his 
sou, which Jesus did. Matth. xvii. 19,21; Mark 
ix. 18—29. 

He continued to preach throughout Galilee, care¬ 
fully preparing his apostles for his death and pas¬ 
sion, by frequently foretelling his sufferings; but 
they did not comprehend his meaning; When 
Jesus and Peter came to Capernaum, the re¬ 
ceivers of the two drachms, or half-shekel per 
head, whieh every Jew paid annually to the 
temple, asked Peter, whether his master would 
pay them? Jesus prevented Peter, before he 
could mention it to him, shewing, that as the 
Son of God he was not obliged to pay this trib¬ 
ute. Nevertheless, he directed him to go to the 
sea, and throw in his line, and the first fish which 
he should take, would furnish what was necessa- 
ry to pay for both of them. Peter accordingly 
went, and the first fish he took had a stater or 
shekel of silver under its tongue, Matth. xvii. 
34—-27. By this time the other disciples ar¬ 
rived, and in consequence of a dispute by the 
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Tray, they asked Jesus which of them should be 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven ? Our Sav¬ 
iour, who knew what had passed among them, 
told them, that to become first they should en¬ 
deavour to place themselves last; and taking a 
little child, said, that if they desired admission 
into the kingdom of heaven, they should become 
like that child, Matth. xviii. 1—5. adding, that 
the least of those, who believed in him, was not 
to be despised. He afterward delivered rules 
how to treat our brethren when they offend us ; 
and Peter asking him, how often he was to for¬ 
give his brother ? whether seven times ? Jesus 
replied, “ not seven only, but seventy times sev¬ 
en.” He added the parable of the servant, to 
whom his master had forgiven the sum of ten 
thousand talents, but who refused to have com¬ 
passion on one of his fellow-servants, that owed 
him only one hundred pence. Matthew xviii. 
10,15—35. 

Jesus, in the last year of his life, intending to keep 
the feast of Pentecost at Jerusalem, sent his 
disciples before him, to preach in those places 
wherein he designed himself to follow them, 
with powers of euring the sick, and dispossessing 
devils. Having sent one of his apostles into a 
Samaritan village, to prepare a lodging for him, 
they would not receive him. James and John, 
sons of Zebedee, asked him, whether they should 
call for fire from heaven upon that village ? But 
Jesus told them, “ he was come not to destroy, 
but to save mankind.” Luke ix. 51—56. Vide 
James 1. 

Our Saviour proceeding to Jerusalem, lodged with 
two sisters, Martha and Mary, at Bethany, about 
two miles from Jerusalem. Martha was very 
diligent in preparing entertainment for him and 
his retinue, while Mary sat at bis feet and heard 
his word. Martha complained of this to Jesus, 
but he answered her, “ Martha thou art con¬ 
cerned about many things ; whereas one thing 
only is necessary: and Mary hath chosen the 
better part, which shall not be taken away from 
her.” Luke X, 38—42. As he was on the 
Mount of Olives, over-against Jerusalem, bis 
disciples desired of him a form of prayer in imi¬ 
tation of John Baptist, who had given one to 
his followers. Jesus repeated to them the 
Lord's prayer, and discoursed to them on the 
qualities and power of prayer. Jesus having 
cured one possessed, who was dumb, the Phari¬ 
sees accused him with expelling devils by the 
power of Beelzebub. He confuted their calum¬ 
ny, by remarking that such a principle would 
divide and destroy the kingdom of Satan. He 
began to inveigh against the Pharisees with 


much severity, which he did with still great¬ 
er sharpness at an entertainment to which 
he was invited by a Pharisee, where it was 
taken ill that he sat down to table without wash¬ 
ing his hands. Luke xi. 14—28—36. He de¬ 
livered much instruction to the people and his 
disciples at this Pentecost. Luke xi. 38—54. 
xii. xiii. 

While he was at Jerusalem, some of the Pharisees 
told him, that Herod designed to put him to 
death. Jesus answered, ** Go tell that fox, be¬ 
hold, I cast out devils, and 1 do cures today and 
tomorrow, and the third day I shall be perfect¬ 
ed.” Hinting by this ambiguous mode of ex¬ 
pression, that bis life was drawing upar its close, 
and that neither Herod nor any other should 
hinder him from accomplishing its purpose. 

Returning from Jerusalem, he came to Caper¬ 
naum, where, being invited to dine with a Phar¬ 
isee, one sick of a dropsy was presented to him 
for cure. The Pharisees watched him, wheth¬ 
er he would cure on that day, it being the sab¬ 
bath. He healed the sick, and appealed for the 
propriety of this service to their own conduct, 
by saying, “ If one of your cattle should fall 
into a ditch on the sabbath-day, would you not 
on that day drag it out ?” Having likewise 
remarked with how mueh avidity and vanity 
persons invited to this entertainment secured the 
first places at the table, &c. he gave them very 
fine lessens of modesty, humility, and charity. 
Luke xiv. 1—14. 

He then made a progress in Galilee, and returning 
to Capernaum, he did not disdain to act, con¬ 
verse, and eat with publieans and sinners. At 
this the Pharisees murmured: hut be related the 
parable of a man, who had an hundred sheep, and 
having lost one, left the ninety-nine, sought that 
which was gone astrayj and brought it to his 
house again, rejoicing. He proposed likewise 
the parable of the prodigal son, which is to the 
same purpose. Luke xiv. xv. 

He designed to visit Jerusalem at the feast of tab¬ 
ernacles, which in this year, A.n. 32, (of Jesus 
Christ 35,) fell on October 13. lie went thith¬ 
er through the country beyond Jordan : and in 
the way gave instructions to the people and to 
his disciples, concerning the use of temporal 
goods; also concerning scandal, divorces, alms, 
and other duties, Luke xvi. xvii. In the mean 
time those of his relations, who did not believe in 
him, solicited him to shew himself at Jerusalem, 
to manifest himself to the world. Jesus told 
thorn,, they might go thither without delay, but 
that his time was not yet come. In fact, the 
feast was half over when he appeared in the 
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temple, ami began to teaeh. The Jews admired 
bis doctrine, which he declared to them was not 
reslrictiveh his own, but his lieavcnly Father's 
also. There was abundance of talk about bim, 
and many different opiuions concerning him : 
some affirming that he was the Messiah, others 
maintaining the contrary. 

On the I;i't day of the feast, Jesus cried in the 
temple, “ Jf aay man thirst, let him come to me 
and drink, and out of his heart shall ilow rivers 
of living water." These discourses increased the 
contradictions of opinion concerning him. The 
priests maintained stiffly that he could not be a 
prophet, because he was of Galilee. The people 
were so struck with his miracles, that they 
were ready to admit, not only his being a proph¬ 
et, but his being the Messiah. Jesus went 
and passed this night on the Mount of Olives. 
John viii. 1—11. The next day he returned to 
the temple, and the Pharisees brought to him a 
woraau, who had been surprised in adultery : 
and asked him what they should do with her ? 
Jesus wrote on (he ground, as if too busy to 
attend to them, but slightly rising up, he said, 
“ He that is without sin among you, let him 
east the first stone.” Then he returned to his 
writing; not appearing to notice their eon- 
duet. They took this opportunity, one by one, 
to slink away, from around him. Jesus said to 
the woman, “ Hath no man condemned thee to 
execution ? Xcither do I. Go and sin no more.” 
Tide Adeithess, and Addition, in Supple¬ 
ment. 

The next day, Jesus saw in a street, a man who 
had been blind from his birth. His disciples 
asked him. whether this affliction was a punish¬ 
ment of his own, or of his parents’ sins. Jesus 
told them, for neither of these ; but that the 
works of God should be manifested in him. 
Then spitting on the ground, he made a kind of 
clay, rubbed the blind man's eyes with it, and 
bid him go and wash them in the pool of Si- 
loam. He went thither, and returned perfectly 
cured. This miracle made a great noise, be¬ 
cause the blind man was well known; he was 
brought to the Pharisees, and examined how 
he had been cured. He told them. Now the 
cure being wrought on the sabbath-day, the 
Pharisees maintained, that Jesns could be no 
true prophet, because he violated the sabbath. 
The blind man asserted resolutely, that Jesus 
was a good man and a prophet; so they drove 
him out of the temple, [some think they even 
excommunicated him.] The next day Jesus 
met him, and said, “ Host thou believe on the 
Son of God ?” The blind man replied, ** Who 


is he ?** “ Thot hast seen him,* said Jesus, 
i. e. notwithstanding thou wast born blind : thou 
art now favoured with a sight of him. And im¬ 
mediately lie threw himself at our Lord's feet. 
John ix. 1, Ac. 

After this, Jesus returned into Galilee: but deter¬ 
mined to be present at the feast of the dedication 
of the temple, which was celebrated this year. 
Dee. 22. Jesus therefore journeying through 
the niklst of Galilee and Samaria, as he came 
near to a certain village, ten lepers stood at a 
distance, and cried, Jesus, Master.' Hare mer¬ 
cy on us/ He said, go, shew yourselves to 
the priests. As they were going, they dis¬ 
cerned that they were healed. But only one of 
them, a Samaritan, returned to Jesus, to thank 
him. 

While he was in the temple, the Pharisees asked 
him, when the kingdom of God should come? 
He answered, that it would not come with pomp 
and much external notice: but that it was an 
internal principle. On this occasion he instruct¬ 
ed his apostles concerning vigilance, assiduity in 
prayer, and humility, in the parable of the 
Pharisee and Publican who prayed in the tem¬ 
ple. 

As Jesus was walking in the temple, in Solomon’s 
porch, the Jews said, “How long wilt thou 
keep us in suspence ? If thou art the Christ, tell 
ns.” “ I have already told you, said he, but ye 
do not believe me: the works that I do, prove 
my mission. If ye were my sheep and of my 
flock, ye would believe me; or at least my 
father: and my father and I are one.” Then 
they took up stones to stone him, pretending he 
had blasphemed, because be made himself God. 
He said to them, “ Is it not w ritten, I said, ye 
are Gods ? If therefore they to whom God 
speaketh are styled Gods, how can ye say I blas¬ 
pheme, because I eail myself the Son of God, 
when God hath actually sent me and sanctified 
me ?” He escaped from them: and departed 
from Jerusalem, to Bethabara beyond Jordan, 
where he abode about a month. Many of the 
Jews came to him, and believed on him, saying, 
John the Baptist did not perform one mira¬ 
cle, whereas Jesus has wrought many. John 
x. 54—42. 

While he was beyond Jordan, Lazarus, brother to 
Martha and Mary, foil sick; and a messenger 
informed Jesus of it. He said his disease would 
not issue in death, but in the manifestation of 
God’s power : so lie continued two days longer in 
the same plaee. In the mean time, Lazarus died. 
Then he told his disciples that Lazarus was dead, 
and set forward for Judea, thou?h dissnadedfrom 
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it by lug disciples. When arrived at Bethany, 
he found Lazarus had been buried four days. 
Martha met him, and said, “ Lord, if thou hadst 
been here, my brother had not died.” Jesus as¬ 
sured her he should rise again.” Mary likewise 
coming soon after, Jesus sympathized with their 
tears, desired to be conducted to the grave, or¬ 
dered it to be opened, called Lazarus with a loud 
voice, and raised him from the dead. This mir¬ 
acle made a great noise in Jerusalem, and the 
priests concluded, that it was necessary to put 
Jesus to death. But our Saviour retired to 
Ephraim on the river Jordan, where he abode 
to March 24, which was the fourth of Nisan. 
John xi, 45. 

Christ’s fourth passover. 

Jesus set out for Jerusalem. He forewarned his 
disciples of what was to befall him : but it was 
a mystery they did not comprehend. At Jeri¬ 
cho, a blind man, who knew of his arrival, solic¬ 
ited the gift of sight from him, and obtained it. 
Near the city he saw a publican called Zaceheus, 
who had climbed up into a sycamore-tree, that 
he might have a better view of him over the 
crowd; Jesus invited himself to lodge with him, 
and Zaceheus transported with this honour, 
was converted, and made full restitution of 
whatsoever he might have been supposed to have 
overcharged in his office. Luke xviii. xix. Jesus 
the next day quitting the city, restored two blind 
men to their sight, one of whom was Bar- 
Timeus. Compare Matth. xv. 29—44; Mark x. 
46—52. 

Jesus came to Jerusalem some days before the 
passover, but did not appear so soon in the tem¬ 
ple. Six days before this festival, while he was 
at table in Bethany, in the house of Simon, sir- 
named the Leper, Mary, Lazarus’ sister, poured 
a box of very precious spikenard on our Saviour’s 
feet, and wiped them with her hair. The disci¬ 
ples, and particularly Judas Iscariot, grumbled 
at this liberality as wrong placed, and that it had 
been better to have sold this perfume, and to 
have given the money to the poor. Jesus de¬ 
fended Mary, saying, that what she had done 
was a prelude to the embalming of his dead 
body, [whieh he foresaw would not indeed be 
anointed for that purpose; though it might be 
covered with spices, and though ointments might 
be prepared for it.] 

The next day, Monday, March SOth. Nisan 10. 
five days before the passover, Jesus departing 
early from Bethany, to Jerusalem, near Beth- 
phage, he sent two of his disciples, directing 


them to bring him an ass, that he might make 
his entry into Jerusalem, in order to fulfil a 
prophecy, Zach. ix. 9. He entered the city, 
therefore, as it were, in triumph, followed by a 
multitude, shouting (those who went before) 
Hosanna to the son of David, —and those who 
came behind, Blessed be the king of Israel! who 
cometh in the name of the Lord. He went to 
the temple amid these acclamations, and drove 
out those who sold doves, and the money-chang¬ 
ers, that sat there for the benefit of strangers, 
who came from remote provinces to Jerusalem, 
and wanted the current coin of the place. He 
likewise cured the blind and the lame, in this 
holy place; and the priests and Pharisees taking 
exception at the acclamations made in his hon¬ 
our, he told them, “ that if the children were 
silent, the stones in the street would shout 
aloud.” Matth. xxi. 1—15; Mark xi. 1—11; 
Luke xix. 29—46 ; John xii. 12—19. 

In the evening he retired to Bethany; the next day, 
Tuesday, March 31, going in the morning early 
to Jerusalem, he was hungry, and advanced to¬ 
ward a fig-tree to look for fruit, but finding 
nothing on it but leaves, he cursed it; and the 
tree began to wither. In the temple, he again 
drove out the merchants. The priests and eld¬ 
ers sought to seize him, but they feared the 
people, who admired his discourses. He again 
retired to Bethany. 

On Wednesday, April 1, returning with his disci¬ 
ples to Jerusalem, they noticed the withered 
fig-tree, and remarked it to Jesus. This day 
while he was in the temple, the chief priests and 
elders asked him, by what authority he set up 
for such a reformer ? He in his turn asked them, 
whether the baptism of John, was human or di¬ 
vine ? unwilling to own its divinity, yet fearing 
to call it an imposture, they answered, “ they 
could not tell.” And I, said Jesus, do not tell 
you what is my authority. 

Addressing afterward the priests, doctors, and 
Pharisees, he proposed some parables to them, 
suggesting that God was about to reject them, 
because of their infidelity, and to call the Gen¬ 
tiles into his church. Such is the parable of the 
two sons, sent into the vineyard by their father, 
one of whom said he was going, hut did not go ; 
the other at first refused, but afterward went: 
also that of the husbandmen, who in the vintage 
season, used the servants ill, who were sent by 
the owner to them, and killed his son: and, lastly, 
the parable of the feast, to whieh the persons in¬ 
vited would not come, but strangers were col¬ 
lected from all quarters, and were brought to 
partake of it. 
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Al ter this, tl»e Hcrodians, Sadducecs, and Phari¬ 
sees, came one after another and proposed cap- 
(ions questions to him. The Ilerodians asked 
him, if it were lawful to pay tribute to Ctesar? 
Jesus proved by a piece of money stamped with 
the impression of Crnsar, that they ought to give 
to Ctesar, the things that were Ctesar’s and to 
God the tilings that were God’s. Fide Frag¬ 
ments, Xos. 28, 92. The Sadducces asked, 
whose wife a certain woman would be after the 
resurrection, who had successively been married 
to seven brothers. Jesus told them, that at the 
resurrection there would be no need of marriage: 
consequently no special property of wives and 
husbands. The Pharisees demanded, which was 
the greatest commandment of the law; he an¬ 
swered, the first and principal was, the love of 
God; the second, the love of our neighbour. 
After this he inveighed severely against the 
Pharisees, exposing their hypocrisy, and the 
abuses they patronized. 

Toward the evening, as Jesus was going out of the 
temple, his disciples observed to him the beau¬ 
ties of this edifice, and the rich presents belong¬ 
ing to it. Jesus replied, that the time would 
come, when the temple should be so entirely 
destroyed, that one stone should not remain up¬ 
on another. When he was withdrawn from the 
city, to the Mount of Olives, over-against the 
temple, they inquired, when they should see the 
accomplishment of his predictions concerning 
the ruin of the temple ? Then he described the 
siege of Jerusalem by the Romans, (which hap¬ 
pened about thirty-four years after,) and told 
them, that the generation then in being should 
behold this melancholy event! At the same time 
leading their minds to the great catastrophe of 
the world, and of its inhabitants. After this 
he proposed some parables, whose tendency was 
to keep them vigilant; as that of the servant 
set over his fellow-servants, who used them ill, 
and followed his diversions during his master’s 
absence; but was punished for his wicked con¬ 
duct : that of the five foolish and the five wise 
virgins; that of the patron who distributes 
money to his servants, to trade with during his 
absence, and who at his return, rewards the 
faithful and diligent, and punishes the idle. He 
concludes, that so it will be at the last judg¬ 
ment. 

This day, Jesus told his disciples, that the passover 
was to be celebrated in two days, and that the 
Son of Man should be delivered into the hands 
of his enemies, and be crucified. This day, 
the priests took their resolution of seizing Je¬ 
sus, and putting him to death ; and Judas Isca¬ 
riot engaged to deliver him to them, on receiv¬ 


ing thirty shekels ; about Si. 8s. 6d. or at most 
4L 10s. sterling. 

Thursday, April 2, Jesus came not in the day time 
that wc know of, to Jerusalem, at least nothing 
is related of it by the evangelists. He sent 
Peter and John thither to prepare a room, and 
accommodations for celebrating the passover. In 
the evening he came into the city, and went to 
the house, where Peter and John had provided, 
and sitting down to table with them, declared, 
that one of them should betray him. 

He expressed also his great desire of eating this 
passover with them ; after which he instituted 
the sacrament of his body and blood, and to cure 
his disciples of their passionate inclination for 
pre-eminence and distinction, he rose from table, 
and washed their feet, exhorting them to imi¬ 
tate him, and to consider as their true dignity, 
the shewing all manner of respect and deference 
to each other. Judas having received a sop, by 
which he was detected, rose from table, trans¬ 
ported by the evil spirit. Jesus said to him. Do 
quickly what thou doest; which was interpreted 
very differently from its real meaning, by the 
apostles. 

Jesus further discoursed to them concerning hu¬ 
mility, union, and charity, which they ought to 
maintain among them, and the confidence which 
they should place in providence, and in his own 
kindness for them. He Promised them another 
Comforter; and told Peter, that be would deny 
him that very night before the cock crew. Af¬ 
ter some other discourses, he rose from table, 
and having repeated an hymn of thanksgiving, 
went out of the city with them : enlarging, as 
he went, on their union to him, on his approach¬ 
ing suflerrngs, death, and resurrection ; on the 
scandal which his death would occasion ; on their 
flight, on Peter’s denial, and on the descent of 
the Holy Spirit. Which demonstrated that he 
knew all things, and that he suffered death in 
perfect coincidence with his own will. 

Having passed the brook Kidron, he came to Geth- 
semane, where was a garden, into which he went 
with his apostles. As he had frequently been 
here, Judas perfectly knew the place. Leaving 
his apostles to wait for him till he had done 
praying: he took Peter, James, and John with 
him further into the garden. Here he became 
extremely sad; “ his soul was sorrowful, even 
unto death.’’ “ Stay here,” said he, “ watch 
and pray, lest ye enter into temptation.” Go¬ 
ing about a stone’s cast from them, he fell on 
his knees, then prostrating himself on the earth, 
he said, “ Father, all things arc possible to thee: 
if thou be willing, remove this cup from me ; 
nevertheless, not my will, but thine be done.” 
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An angel from heaven comforted him, and be¬ 
ing in thi9 agony, he continued his prayer, and 
his sweat was, as it were, drops of blood falling 
to the ground. 

He rose three times from prayer, and copning to 
his disciples, he as often found them sleeping. 
The third time he told them, his betrayer was 
near, and that it was proper to meet him. Ju¬ 
das now entered the garden with a company of 
soldiers, to whom he had given this signal, 
“ Seize him whom I shall kiss, and convey him 
away safely.” He therefore drew near to Je¬ 
sus to kiss him. Jesus said to him, " Judas, 
betrayest thou the Son of Man with a kiss ?” 
Then advancing toward the soldiers, he said, 
“ Whom do ye seek ?” They answered, “ Jesus 
of Nazareth.” Jesus said, “ I am he.” At 
these words they fell to the ground. He pro¬ 
posed the same question a second time, to them, 
and they answered in the same manner. Jesus 
said to them, “ If yc seek me, let these go.” 
Then they took Jesus, and bound him. Peter 
drew his sword, and struck one of the high- 
priest’s servants ; he aimed at his head, but he 
only cut off his ear. Jesus touched his ear, and 
cured him; saying to Peter, “ Put up thy sword, 
for all who take the sword, shall perish by the 
sword.” 

Jesus was carried first before Annas, the father-in- 
law of Caiaphas. Annas had been high-priest: 
and Caiaphas was so, actually, that year. An¬ 
nas questioned Jesus concerning his doctrine and 
disciples. Jesus told him, he had taught noth¬ 
ing in secret, and that all the Jews were wit¬ 
nesses of his doctrine. One of the high-priest’s 
servants smote him on the face, saying, “ An- 
swerest thou the high-priest so ?” Jesus said to 
him, “ If I have spoken evil, hear witness of the 
evil; hut if well, why smitest thou me ?” Annas 
remanded Jesus to Caiaphas, who probably dwelt 
in the 9ame house. 

Caiaphas having sent for the priests and doctors 
of the law, (the sanhedrim,) ordered Jesus be¬ 
fore them. They sought evidence against him, 
that might convict him of a capital crime, but 
they could find none strong enough. At last, a 
man was produced, who had heard hint say. 
That in three days he would destroy the temple 
of Qod, and in the same time build another. 
This testimony was neither exactly true, nor 
sufficient to condemn a man to death. All this 
time Jesus continued silent; whereupon Caia¬ 
phas adjured him in the name of the living God, 
to declare, whether he were the Christ ? Jesus 
confessed it, adding, that he would come one 
day on the elouds, at the right hand of his Fa¬ 
ther, to judge mankind. At these words, the 
high-priest rent his clothes, exclaiming, “ What 
vox. i. 73 


need have we of witnesses ? ye have all heard 
his blasphemies: what think ye ?” they answer¬ 
ed, He deserves to die. All this passed in the 
night time. The assembly being broke lip, Je¬ 
sus was put again iuto the hands of the sold¬ 
iers, who insulted and affronted him in various 
ways. 

At day light the priests, the senate, and the doc¬ 
tors, again assembled, and ordered Jesus to he 
brought before them. They asked him if he 
were the Christ, and the Son of God ? They ad¬ 
judged him to death: but as the Romans had 
deprived them of the power of life and death, 
and though they might pronounce a man guilty, 
yet they could not condemn him in form, or or¬ 
der his execution, they carried him before Pilate 
the governor, to whom they insisted, 1. That Je¬ 
sus was a disturber of the public peace. 2. That 
he taught it was unlawful to pay tribute to the 
emperor. 3. That he called himself Christ, and 
the Son of God. Pilate examined him, and ask¬ 
ed him, if he were the Messiah, or king of the 
Jews. Jesus answered, “ that indeed be was a 
king, but that his kingdom was not of this world: 
nor dangerous to the state.” 

As the Jews, the accusers of Jesus, did not enter 
the judgment-hall, or Pilate’s house, lest they 
should be polluted, because they intended that 
evening to eat the passoYer; Pilate, after hav¬ 
ing examined Jesus, went out to them, declar¬ 
ing he found nothing in him that deserved con¬ 
demnation. Notwithstanding which declaration, 
they clamoured against him with great vehe¬ 
mence ; but Jesus replied not a word. Pilate 
being informed that Jesus was a Galilean, sent 
him to Herod, king or tetrarch of Galilee, who 
was then at Jerusalem. Herod had long desir¬ 
ed to see Jesus, of whom he had heard many 
wonders, and proposed to him several questions, 
to which Jesus made no answer: which so sur¬ 
prised and provoked Herod and his court, that 
in derision they covered him with a scarlet robe, 
meaning to insult his royalty ; and sent him back 
to Pilate. 

Pilate having again examined Jesns, declared to 
the Jews, that as neither he nor Herod had 
found any thing in him, which deserved death, 
he should be content with ordering him only to 
be corrected, and so dismiss him. And seeing 
they continued to insist on the condemnation of 
Jesus, he gave them their choice of Jesus or 
Barabbas, (a most notorious villain and murder¬ 
er, under sentence of death,) it being customary 
to grant them the life of some criminal at the 
passover: they chose Barabbas, and cried out, 
“ Crucify Jesus.” Pilate having made one more 
attempt to deliver the innocent, overpowered 
with their cries and threats, and fearing some 
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sedition, he ordered water to be brought, in 
which he washed his hands, told them, that he 
cleared himself of the guilt of his death, and 
gave him up to them. It was about the third 
hour, or nine o’clock in the morning, when the 
governor thus determined. Jesus was put into 
the hands of the Roman soldiers, in order to be 
executed. They first insulted him, by deriding 
his title of king; they cast an old purple cloak 
around him, placed a crown of thorns on his 
head, and a reed, as a substitute for a sceptre, 
in his hand; and mimicking a salutation and 
homage, they spate in his face, and struck him 
on the head with a cane. 

After this, they laid (a part of) his cross on him, 
and conducted him to Calvary, a little hill north¬ 
west of the city. As Jesus was extremely faint, 
and the cross was heavy, the Roman soldiers, 
meeting one Simon, pressed him to assist him 
in carrying it. When he came to Calvary, they 
offered him wine mingled w ith myrrh, or gall, 
to drink; but having tasted it, he would not 
drink. They nailed him to the cross between 
two thieves, one on the right hand, the other on 
the left. He prayed for those who crucified 
him. [About eleven o’clock, or twelve, i. e. at 
noon. Luke xxiii. 44.] 

Pilate commanded his sentence of condemnation to 
be fixed on his cross in these terms, “ Jesus of 
Nazareth, King of the Jews.” The Jews 
would have persuaded him to alter this to 
“ pretended, King of the Jews but he refused. 
The soldiers parted his garments among them, 
hut for bis coat they cast lots, being unwilling 
to cut it, because it had no seam, but was made 
in the loom all of one piece. The magistrates, 
priests, people, and the very thieves themselves 
who were crucified close to him. insulted him. 
Nevertheless, one of the thieves rebuked his 
companion, confessed his own guilt, acknowl¬ 
edged the innocence of Jesus, and desired to be 
remembered by him, when he came in his king¬ 
dom. Jesus promised him, that he should be 
that day with him in paradise. Mary the moth¬ 
er of Jesus. Mary the wife of Cleophas, and 
Mary Magdalene, with John the Evangelist, 
were then standing near his cross. Jesus said 
to bis mother, shewing her St. John, Woman, 
behold thy Son! and to John, he said. Behold 
thy mother! from that time John kept her as 
his mother. 

About noon, the sun was covered with darkness, 
which continued till the ninth hour, or three 
o’clock in the afternoon. At the ninth hour 
the darkness abated, and Jesus cried with a 
loud voice, “ My God, my God, unto what hast 
thou forsaken me ?” r rhen they gave him vine¬ 
gar in a sponge to drink; and when he had tast¬ 


ed it, he said, “ It is finished !” Then he 
bowed his head, and dismissed his spirit. That 
instant the earth trembled, the adjacent rocks 
were rent, graves were opened, many who were 
dead, rose to life again; and the substantial veil 
of the temple, was rent from the top to the bot¬ 
tom. The Jews being unwilling that the bodies 
should remain on the cross the next day, which 
was the great day of the sabbath, or passover, 
desired Pilate that their legs might be broken, 
to hasten their death, and they might be taken 
down. But Jesus being already dead, they brake 
not his legs, but to make sure of his being truly 
dead, one of the soldiers with a spear pierced 
his side, and forthwith there issued blood and 
water. 

Toward the evening, Joseph of Arimathea, a dis¬ 
ciple of Jesus, and a senator of distinction, re¬ 
quested from Pilate, permission to receive the 
body of Jesus, to bury it Iiefore sunset: for it 
was the evening before the sabbath, the rest 
whereof began at sunset. Pilate having first 
inquired whether Jesus were truly dead, con¬ 
sented, and Joseph having a garden close by, 
wherein, in a rock, he had dug a tomb intended 
for himself, he placed the body of Jesus in this 
unfinished sepulchre, whose entrance was closed 
with a great stone. The priests fearing lest the 
disciples of Jesus should purloin his body, placed 
guards there, and sealed up the sepulchre. The 
next day, being the great sabbath-day, every one 
rested, according to the law; but after sunset, 
when it was allowable to engage in business, and 
buy any thing, the holy women who had seen 
that our Saviour’s body was put hastily in the 
tomb, and who purposed to embalm it further, 
bought drugs and spices for that purpose. The 
next day, early in the morning, before it was 
light, they went toward Calvary. But Jesus, 
who had submitted to the bonds of death for so 
long time as he thought proper, had now awak¬ 
ed from his confinement, and was risen; and 
the soldiers, who witnessed his resurrection, re¬ 
turned into the city, in a state of confusion and 
alarm. 

These women coming to the sepulchre, saw there 
two persons clothed in white, who said to them, 
“ Fear not. Ye seek Jesus of Nazareth, who 
was crucified; he is not here, he is risen; come 
and see the place where he lay.” Mary Mag¬ 
dalene ran to Jerusalem, and told some of the 
apostles, that their master’s body was carried 
off. Peter and John ran to the sepulchre; John 
arrived first, but did not enter the sepulchre. 
Peter entering it, saw the linen clothes in which 
the body of our Saviour had been wrapped up, 
and the napkin which had covered his head. 
John likewise saw them, and believed, and then 
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returned to Jerusalem. Mary, who was come 
again to the sepulchre, stooping down to look 
within the grotto, saw two angels there, one at 
the head, the other at the foot of the sepulchre, 
who said to her, “ Why weepest thou!” She an¬ 
swered, “ They have carried away my Lord, and 
I know not where they have laid him.” Then 
turning herself backward, she saw Jesus, and 
said to him, “ If thou hast borne him hence, tell 
me where thou hast laid him, that I may take 
him away.” Jesus said unto her, “ Mary!” Im¬ 
mediately she knew his voice, and threw herself 
at his feet to kiss them. Mary returned to Je¬ 
rusalem, and related what she had seen to the 
disciples. Jesus appeared again to other women, 
as they returned from the sepulchre ; and they 
adored him. But the apostles treated them as 
fanciful persons, and did not believe what they 
related. 

The same day at evening, being the first day of the 
week, Nisan 16, and the day after the passover, 
two of Jesus’ disciples going to Emmaus, a vil¬ 
lage about seven miles from Jerusalem, Jesus 
joined them in the way, appearing as a traveller, 
and, inquiring what was the subject of their ear¬ 
nest discourse ? they spoke to him of his death 
and passion, which were the subject of universal 
conversation in Jerusalem. We had hopes, said 
they, this Jesus should redeem Israel: but—• 
Then Jesus reproved their want of faith, demon¬ 
strated to them from the Scriptures, that the 
Messiah was first to suffer, and afterward enter 
into glory. Being come to Emmaus, they invit¬ 
ed Jesus to stay with them, which he at first 
politely declined, but they constrained him very 
civilly. At table, he assumed the character of 
master of the family, blessed the bread, and gave 
it them ; then their eyes were opened, and they 
knew him : but they soon lost sight of him. Re¬ 
turning immediately to Jerusalem, they found 
the apostles, and understood that Jesus had ap¬ 
peared likewise to Peter. 

While they were together, Jesus entered the room, 
and presented himself among them. This sight 
alarmed them, but he removed their apprehen¬ 
sions, by saluting them, “ Peace be with you. 
Look upon my hands and feet, and sec that it is 
I myself: touch me.” He also took broiled fish, 
and part of an honey-comb, and did eat before 
them ,* then breathing on them, he said, “ Re¬ 
ceive ye the Holy Ghost; whosesoever sins ye 
remit, they are remitted unto them; and whose¬ 
soever sins ye retain, they are retained.” 

Now Thomas, one of the twelve, was not with 
them at this time, but afterward when told of 
these events, protesting his want of conviction, 
73 * 


he said,« Unless I see the print of the nails iu 
his hands, and thrust my hand into his side, I 
will not believe this report.” Eight days after, 
the apostles being all together, Jesus appeared 
again among them, and said, “ Peace be to you:” 
then addressing Thomas, he said, “ Put your 
finger into the wounds of my hands and feet, 
and thrust your hand into my side, and no longer 
hesitate to believe.” Thomas answered, “ My 
Lord, and my God.” 

The apostles going into Galilee after the passover, 
Jesus shewed himself to several of them at the 
sea of Tiberias. Peter, Thomas, Nathanael, 
James, John, and two other disciples, were on 
this sea a fishing, when Jesus appeared in the 
morning upon the shore, and directed them to a 
considerable capture of fishes : some of which 
they broiled, and ate with him: but none of the 
apostles asked him, who he was ? for it was evi¬ 
dent that he was Jesus. 

After this, Jesus inquired of Peter three times 
successively; Peter, lovest thou me more than 
these ? Peter likewise answered three times; 
that he loved him with all his heart: and Jesus 
as often directed him to shew his affection by 
feeding his flock. He foretold also that Peter 
should suffer crucifixion for his sake: but that 
John should live to see Jerusalem severely pun¬ 
ished, for its rejection of him. 

The disciples of our Saviour being assembled on a 
mountain in Galilee, Jesus shewed himself to 
them. When they saw him, they worshipped 
him: but some doubted, whether his body were 
a real body; for as to his resurrection and his 
presence, it does not appear, that they could 
doubt of them. Jesus said to them, “ All power 
is given to me in heaven and in earth ; Go, teaeh 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost j 
and lo, I am with you always, even to the end of 
the world.” It is generally believed, that it was 
on this occasion, he shewed himself to above 
five hundred brethren at once, many of whom 
were living when St. Paul wrote his second 
epistle to the Corinthians, a.d. 57. 

After this, Jesus ap[minted his disciples to meet 
him at Jerusalem, where he conversed with them, 
and ate with themj reproaching their incredu¬ 
lity as to bis passion and resurrection : shewing 
them by the Scriptures, that all this was fore- 
appointed as part of the Messiah’s character. He 
also opened their understandings, and explained 
Scripture to them; commissioned them to preach 
the gospel throughout the world, empowered 
them to perform miracles, enjoined them to 
baptize, and convert all nations. He directed 
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them to stay in Jerusalem till they should re¬ 
ceive the Holy Ghost. 

After (his, lie conducted them from Jerusalem to 
Bethany, and on the Mount of Olives, lifting up 
his hands, he blessed them, and rising in the air, 
was gradually taken up by a cloud, beyond their 
view. Then two angels appeared to them, and 
said, “ Ye men of Galilee, why stand you admir¬ 
ing with your eyes thus lifted up to heaven! This 
Jesus shall return in like manner,” Ac. Then 
they went back to Jerusalem, and there contin¬ 
ued with Mary the mother of Jesus, and such of 
his relations as believed on him, till the day of 
Pentecost, on which the Holy Ghost descended 
upon them. 

This is an historical account of our Saviour's life, 
in a chronological order, according to the har¬ 
mony of the gospels. We have avoided critical 
and theological questions, which abound in the 
commentators, whose writings may be consulted. 
A Dictionary is not a collection of dissertations, 
nor a heap of critical reflections. 

The power of performing miracles is so well known 
to have resided in Jesus Christ, not by Christ¬ 
ians only, but likewise by Mahometans, that it 
is a kind of proverb with them, when commend¬ 
ing an expert workman, to say. He hag the breath 
oj the Messiah; because our Saviour by his 
breath alone, not only raised the dead, but also 
gave life to things inanimate: for they hold, 
agreeably to the spurious gospel of the Infaney 
of Jesus, that in his youth he formed birds of 
potter’s earth, and then with a puff of his breath 
only, set them a flying. They affirm, tlmt he 
was but three hours in the cradle j they call him 
sometimes the Spirit of the Father; an expres¬ 
sion borrowed from some of the writings of the 
Christian fathers; they acknowledge that he was 
born without a father, of the Virgin Mary; they 
say he had a brother, whose name was Okil, or 
Okail (but this brother is in the Hebrew style, 
who call cousin germans thus;) they believe 
that he ascended up to heaven; that lie will 
destroy Antichrist; that he exercises Almighty 
power in heaven, where he is our mediator, and 
possesses the place of honour in the fourth heaven, 
whieh is the Empyreuin, according to their sys¬ 
tem. They own that ftrom the gospel is derived 
the life of the soul, and the renovation of the 
heart. A Mahometan poet expresses himself on 
this subject after the following mauner. He 
speaks to Jesus Christ; The heart of man under 
affliction derives all its consolation from thy 
words: the soul recovers life and vigour barely 
at the hearing of thy name pronounced. If ever 


the mini of man can raise itself to the contem¬ 
plation of the mysteries of the IJeity, it is from 
thee that it derives the lights necessary to attain 
to the knowledge of God, and the attraction which 
it feels so sensibly, springs all from thee. Would 
anyone believe, that these were the words of one 
who did not acknowledge the divinity of Jesus 
Christ ? 

The Jews do him much less justice; some among 
them have the impiety to say, that the soul of 
Esau animated Jesus Christ; that be was born 
of one Panther, and a young milliner whom he 
had debauched; that Jesus had the dexterity to 
steal the name of God out of the temple, that 
he concealed it in a wound which he made 
in his thigh by opening the skin, and by the 
power of this name he escaped two lions formed 
by magic art, who were placed, one at the right, 
the other at the left of the sanctuary, and roar¬ 
ed in a most frightful manner when any one 
went either in or out: that by virtue of this 
name, be immediately raised one from the dead, 
and cured a leper at Bethlehem, the place of his 
nativity. The noise of this miracle drew a 
crowd of people after him, who conducted him 
to Jerusalem, as it were, in triumph, mounted 
on an ass, &c. Such arc the stories in Toledoth 
Jesu. 

There are several Jewish books under the name of 
w nn*?n iso Sepher Toledoth Jesu, in imitation 
of the title of St. Matthew’s gospel, Bi/3ao? ytn- 
not ’Iij r5 Xpi 'n. “ The book of the generation of 
Jesus Christ,” or the history of Jesus Christ. 
The Jews have two principally, which go under 
this name: one published by Wagenseii, in the 
second volume of his Tela Ignca Satanje; the 
other by M. Huldric, with annotations, in 1705. 

Any one need only read these two works, in order 
to conceive all the contempt of them which they 
merit. Notwithstanding, it is by works of this 
kind, that the Jews confirm one another in their 
aversion from Christianity. They have gone 
farther; for to get rid of the objections made to 
them, relating to the time when the Messiah 
should appear, they have abridged the chronol¬ 
ogy of the Old Testament, and placed the birth 
of our Saviour a.m. 3671, i. e. 329 years before 
his real epoch. They have altered the text of 
some prophecies, which were too clear for Jesus 
Christ (it is however doubted, whether this has 
been purposely ' done, at least in so many pas¬ 
sages as Christian commentators suspect.) They 
have wrested the meaning of almost all the oth¬ 
ers that concern him j those particularly, whose 
completion is most evident and observable. They 
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Confound the characters of the Messiah ; some 
insist that he has been come a long time, but lies 
concealed among men ; others expect him, but 
curse those who compute the time of his com¬ 
ing. Others again maintain, that the coining 
of the Messiah is no article of faith. What 
infatuation ! what knavery ! 

The fathers inform us, that at the beginning of 
Christianity, tiie Jews sent agents over all the 
world to defame Jesus Christ and bis doctrine, 
and to persuade people that his disciples were 
impostors, who having privately stolen their 
master out of bis grave, reported publicly that 
he was risen again. Euseb. in Isaiam. xviii. 1. 
Hieronym. ibid. Oecumen. in Ep. ad Rom. 

Much has been written concerning the form, beau¬ 
ty', and stature, of Jesus Christ. Some have 
asserted, that he was the handsomest of the sons 
of men. Others, that there was no beauty nor 
race in his outward appearance: some thiuk 
im to have been of an advantageous size ; others 
say, he was diminutive ; and passages of scrip¬ 
ture are wrested to support each of these opin¬ 
ions. 

Nicephorus is of opinion, that St. Luke drew the 
pictures of Jesus Christ, of the blessed virgin, 
and of the apostles, and that by this means their 
likenesses or representations, were dispersed 
over all the earth. It is certain, there has 
been always a particular tradition in the church, 
concerning the iigure and stature of our Saviour 
and his apostles. I will here describe our Lord’s 
erson after the images which are believed to 
ave been painted by St. Luke. He was very 
beautiful in the face, and about seven spit hamas, 
near six feet, high ; his hair was inclining to be 
very fair, not thick , but a little curled ; his eye¬ 
brows were black, and did not form exactly a 
semicircle. His eyes were laige, lively, aend some¬ 
thing yellowish; his nose long, his beard black, 
and pretty short; but he wore his hair long: for 
the scissors had never been used upon his head, 
nor had the hand of any one touched him besides 
that of his mother the virgin, when he was as yet a 
child. His neck teas not stiff, nor his carriage 
lofty or proud. He stooped a little icith his head, 
his complexion was almost of the colour of 
wheat; his countenance neither round nor sharp ; 
hut Uke his mother's, something longish, and, 
frrelty much upon the vermillion. Gravity, pru¬ 
dence, meekness, and clemency, were painted in 
Ms face ; in a word, he resembled peifectly his 
divine mother. Nicephor. Hist. Eccles. lib. ii. 
chap. 43. 

JJ. Jesus, or Jeshua, son of Jozadak, the first 
high-priest of the Jews, after their return from 
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the Babylonish captivity. We do not know ex¬ 
actly how many years he exercised the high 
priesthood. His first care after his arrival at 
Jerusalem, was to restore the sacrifices, to reg¬ 
ulate the offices and orders of the priests and In¬ 
vites, Ezra iv. 3, 8. and, to rebuild the temple, 
as far as the then condition of the Jews would 
allow of such a work. The prophets Haggai 
and Zachariah often mention Jesus son of Joza¬ 
dak. Haggai. i. 1, 2. addresses himself to him 
and Zcrubbabel, exciting them to build the tem¬ 
ple, after the death of Cyrus and Cambyses, 
a.m. 3485 ; ante a.d. 519. 

Zaehariah relates, that the Lord shewed him the 
high-priest, Jeshua, son of Jozadak, standing 
before the angel of the Lord, and Satan standing 
at his right hand to aecuse him. And the angel 
of the Lord said to Satan, “ The Lord rebuke 
thee,” &c. Zaeh. iii. 1, &c. 

The same prophet having seen a vision ef two 
olive-trees, which furnished oil for the golden 
candlestick, through which the oil ran into the 
lamps of that candlestick, the angel of the Lord 
told him, that these two olive-trees were Jesns 
son of Jozadak and Zerubbabel son of Salathiel, 
who are the two anointed ones that stand by the 
Lord of the whole earth. See also Zaeh. vL 11. 
Jesus son of Sirach in Ecclesiasticus, commends 
Jesus son of Josedec, and Zerubbabel, as sig¬ 
nets on the Lord’s right hand, &c. Eccles. 
xlix. 14. Jesus, son of Josedee was succeeded 
in the high priesthood by his son Joachim, who 
was high-priest in the reign of Xerxes. Joseph. 
Antiq. lib. xi. eap. 5. initio. 

III. Jesus, son of Sirach, author of the book of 
Ecclesiasticus, was, according to Genebrard, in 
his chronicle, descended from the high-priest 
Jesus, son of Jozadak. Some Greek eopies make 
Eleazar the father of Sirach, of Jerusalem, to 
have been his grandfather: but Jesus son of 
Sirach, who speaks of himself, chap. xxix. and 
throughout chap. li. and in other places, says 
nothing of his being a priest, or that any of his 
ancestors were so. He informs us only, that he 
was desirous of wisdom, and earnestly entreated 
God for it, while prostrate before him in the 
temple ; that he had studied hard, and had trav¬ 
elled much, to complete his studies; that he 
had run many risks; that having been slander¬ 
ed to the king, he was in imminent danger of 
death; but by God’s mercy was rescued from 
it. Jesus his grandson, the translator of his 
work, testifies that his grandfather had been in 
great reputation for his wisdom. See the Pre¬ 
face to Ecclesiasticus. We do not know who 
Sirach was, the father of Jesus, nor can we 
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certainly tell liis name who was the father of 
Jesus, the author’s grandson, and the translator 
of his work. 

The Arabians are acquainted with this writer and 
his works. They believe that he, or his grand¬ 
father, was vizier to Solomon; that he had a 
very virtuous wife, named Fikia, whose life has 
been written in Arabic. There is an Arabian 
book entitled, The Sentences and Wisdom of Je¬ 
sus the son of Sirach. 

IV. Jesus, otherwise Jason. See Jason. 

V. Jesus, son of Damneus, high-priest of the 
Jews, was created by king Agrippa, a.d. 63, 
and deposed the same year. He succeeded Ana- 
nus, and Jesus, son of Gamaliel, was his suc¬ 
cessor. 

VL Jesus, son of Gamaliel, high-priest of the 
Jews, successor to Jesus, son of Damneus. 
The two high-priests, Jesus son of Damneus, 
and Jesus son of Gamaliel, having each their 
party in the temple, and the city, disputed 
sword in hand for the pontificate. Agrippa, to 
end this bloody contention, deposed them both, 
and placed Matthias, son of Theophilus, in their 
room. a.d. 64. 

JETHER, in’, he that excells, or remains; from 
v\'jathar: otherwise, that examines, searches ; 
from nn, ihur: otherwise, a line, or string. 

L JETHER, son of Gideon, had not the courage 
to kill Zcbah and Zalmunna, though his father 
commanded him. Judg. viii. 20. 

H. Jether, husband of Abigail, David’s sister, 
and father of Amasa. 1 Chron. ii. 17. 

JETIIETH, ruv, he that gives; from jn: nathan, 
to give. 

JETIIETH, son of Esau, an ancient duke of 
Edom. Gen. xxxvi. 40. 

JETIILAH, nSn', it&Kci, or Ithlah, he that is fast¬ 
ened, or suspended; from n*?n thalah ; or is as¬ 
sembled ; from V?n thalal. 

JETHLAH, a city of Dan. Josh. xix. 42. 

JETHRO, ivr, <e6op, his excellence, his remains, 
his posterity. See Jether. 

JETHRO, priest, or prince, of Midian, [Ita Eze- 
ckiel Poeta apud Euseb. Prsepar. lib. ix. cap. 4. 
Jonath. alii plures. The Hebrew tro cohen, 
signifies sometimes a prince.] the father-in-law 
of Moses. Some believe he was a priest of the 
true God, and maintained the true religion, be¬ 
ing descended from Midian, son of Abraham and 
Keturah. Moses does not disguise his alliance 
with Jethro’s family, but invites him to offer sa¬ 
crifices to the Loid on his arrival in the camp 
of Israel, as one who adored the same God, 
Exod. xviii. 11,12. Some assert that he had 


four names, Jethro, Raguel, Hobab, and Cedi. 
Others, that Jethro and Raguel were the same 
person ; that Hobab was the son of Jethro, and 
brother to Zipporah ; that Ceni is a common 
name, signifying the country of the Kenites, in¬ 
habited by the posterity of Hobab, south of the 
promised land. The Hebrew, chothen, which 
St. Jeroin translates cognatus, kinsman, is used 
Numb. x. 29. to denote the relation between 
Moses and Hobab; also, Exod. xviii. 1, 27. 
Nevertheless, in Numbers Hobab is called son 
of Raguel. For which reason others are of 
opinion, that Raguel is the father of Jethro, and 
Jethro the father Hobab. On the other side, Ra¬ 
guel gives Zipporah to Moses. Exod. ii. 18, 21. 

The signification of the Hebrew, chothen, not being 
fixed, it is impossible to determine certainly this 
question. Chothen jnn Getter, Jljjlnis, Cogna¬ 
tus. xxx, IIe»9v(idf, Socer, vel Tap&gof, Gencr: 
Aquila. Sym. Theod. KvftQiot, Sponjus. 

Moses having killed an Egyptian, who abused an 
Hebrew, was obliged to fly from Egypt. He 
retired into the land of Midian, east of the Red 
Sea, between the gulf of Elam and Heroopolis. 
As he sat down near a well where Jethro’s 
daughters were watering their cattle, there came 
some shepherds, who forced them away. Moses 
defended the young women, and watered their 
flock. Their father, informed of what had 
passed, sent for Moses, and gave him his daugh¬ 
ter Zipporah. After he had been forty years 
with Jethro, he had the vision of the burning 
bush, and Jethro understanding the will of God, 
permitted him to return into his own country 
with his wife and children. But Zipporah having 
been obliged to return to her father’s house in 
Midian, when Moses went into Egypt, Jethro 
brought her to Moses, at the foot of Mount Sinai, 
about a year after the Hebrews came out of 
Egypt. 

Jethro sending notice to Moses of his arrival, Moses 
went out of the camp, met him, fell prostrate 
before him, embraced him,* introduced him into 
his tent, and related to him what the Lord had 
done for Israel, Jethro blessed God for it, offer¬ 
ed burnt-offerings, and peace-offerings, and ate 
with Moses. Aaron, and the elders of Israel, in the 
presence of the Lord. The next day, Moses 
taking his seat to judge Israel, continued so em¬ 
ployed from morning to evening. Jethro remon¬ 
strated that this fatigue was too great, and ad¬ 
vised him to appoint deputies for lesser causes. 

When the Israelites were decamping on their jour¬ 
ney toward the land of promise, Moses desir¬ 
ed Jethro to accompany them; but Jethro 
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returned to Midian, leaving, as some believe, 
Hobab his son, to conduct the Israelites in the 
wilderness, Exod. xviii. 27. Hobab went with 
them to the land of promise, and had a share in 
the division of it made by Joshua. Numb. x. 
29. We do not know what befell Jethro after 
this time. 

The Jews have published several fabulous accounts 
relating to Jethro. 

The following curious, but uncertain particulars, 
of Jethro’s life, are handed down to us by the 
Arabians. Bibl. Orient, p. 790. Schoaib. They 
say one Michael, son of Taskir, and grandson of 
Midian, was his father: this last was the imme¬ 
diate son of Ishmael, according to the author of 
Ueb-Tarik; for Moses makes no mention of 
Midian among the sons of Ishmael, Gen. xxv. 
13,14. Jethro gave his son-in-law Moses the 
miraculous roil. He was favoured with the gift 
of prophecy, and God sent him to the Midian- 
ites, to preach the unity of God, and to with¬ 
draw them from idolatry. Mahomet says, Alco¬ 
ran, cap. Arof, that he wrought miracles to con¬ 
vert this nation, and one of his commentators 
affirms, that whenever Jethro had a mind to 
perform his devotions on the top of a certain 
mountain, the mountain became lower, in order 
to render the ascent more easy to him. 

Another commentator on the Alcoran says, that 
Jethro took pains principally to reform the bad 
customs of the Midianites, such as stealing; of 
having two sorts of weights and measures, of 
buying by the larger, and selling by the smaller. 
He often used to say. Get just weights and meas¬ 
ures, and defraud no man of what belongs to 
him. Besides these frauds of the Midianites in 
their trading, they offered violence to travel¬ 
lers, and robbed them on the highways. They 
threatened even Jethro for his remonstrances. 

This insolence obliged God to manifest his wrath. 
He sent the angel Gabriel, who, with a voice 
like thunder, set the earth a trembling, which 
destroyed them all, except Jethro, and those 
who, like him, believed the unity of God. After 
this punishment, Jethro went to Moses, as relat¬ 
ed Exod. xviii. 1, 2, 3. The advice of Jethro 
on this occasion, made the Mussulmen call him, 
The preacher of the prophets. 

JETUR, no', fltjTx'p or fyrsp, he that keeps: other¬ 
wise, order, succession: from tin tlmr; or, ac¬ 
cording to the Syriac, mountainous. 

JETUR, son of Ishmael, Gen. xxv. 15. and of the 
Itureans. 

JEUEL, brnr, i’sijA, the Lord has taken it away. 

JEUSH, enjr, he that is devoured, gnaived by the 


moth, or scurf; from my hashash: otherwise, 
assembled; from tny hush. 

JEUZ, xyr, which is of wood; from xy heta: 
otherwise, to counsel; from xiy hut*. 

JEWS. The Israelites who returned from the 
captivity of Babylon, were then, and ever after, 
called by this name, because the tribe of Judah 
was not only the most powerful, but almost the 
only one which made any figure, and was con¬ 
siderable, after the captivity. 

They rebuilt the temple and the holy city, under 
Ezra and Nehemiah; and from this time were 
more zealous in the observance of their law, 
more faithful in the practice of their duties, and 
more averse from idolatry than they had been 
before. The Israelites of the ten tribes, who re¬ 
turned at different times from the captivity, were 
mingled with those of Judah, and were called 
Jews, perhaps politically, because the permission 
granted by Cyrus to the Hebrew captives, of re¬ 
turning to their own country, was granted ex¬ 
pressly to those only of the kingdom of Judah ; 
or, because after the captivity, being united under 
one monarchy, and there being no distinction of 
government between Judah and Israel, they 
took the name of Judah, as being that wherein 
the head of their religion resided (the high- 
priest at Jerusalem;) and the prince of the coun¬ 
try, who was always of the tribe of Judah: subor¬ 
dinate to the governor sent by the kings of Persia. 

Under these kings they enjoyed peace, and settled 
themselves quietly in their country, they rebuilt 
their cities, and they cultivated their lands. 

When Alexander the Great warred against Darius 
Codomannus, the last king of Persia, the Jews 
continued firm in their duty to Darius, their law¬ 
ful sovereign, and refused Alexander the suc¬ 
cours he demanded for the siege of Tyre, in 
which he was employed. This prince, resolved 
to punish their refusal, marched against Jeru¬ 
salem. But the high-priest coming out to meet 
him at the head of his people, Alexander receiv¬ 
ed him with respect, bestowed many favours on 
the Jewish nation, and granted them an exemp¬ 
tion from tribute every seventh year, a favour 
which he would not grant to the Samaritans, as 
Josephus relates. Vide Alexander. 

After the death of Alexander the Great, the Jews 
were subject sometimes to the kings of Egypt, 
sometimes to those of Syria, according as these 
princes extended their conquests more or less 
over one another. 

Under Ptolemy Philopater, king of Egypt, they 
suffered a cruel persecution in his dominions, 
a.m. 3787 ; ante a.d. 213. 
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4 division arising among their priests, and Jason 
purchasing the high priesthood of Antiochus fipi- 
phanes, a.m. 8834 ; ante a.d. 166 ; this prince took 
the opportunity to persecute the Jews, in order 
to force them to abandon their religion for that 
of the Greeks. He met with an inflexible re¬ 
sistance from the Maccabees, and from a great 
number of honest Israelites, who joined them, 
and who maintained their religion with prodigies 
of valour, and at last restored their country to 
liberty. The Asmoneans or Maccabees, having 
some time exercised the high priesthood under 
the empire of the Syrian kings, at length deliv¬ 
ered themselves from this dependance, and an¬ 
nexed the temporal sovereignty to the priesthood. 
Uircanus entirely shook off the Syrian yoke, 
a.h. 3874 ; ante a.d. 126. Aristobulus his son 
and successor first assumed the title of king, 
a.m. 3898 ; ante a.d. 102. The kingdom contin¬ 
ued in his family till the time of Herod the son of 
Antipatcr the Idumean. a.m. 3968; ante a.d. 36. 

There was, however, tome interruption; for Ga- 
Idnius governor of Syria, entering Judea with a 
powerful army, not long after Poinpej’s leaving 
it, reduced Alexander the eldest sou of Aristobu¬ 
lus, who had escaped from Pompey ; restored 
Hircanus to the high priesthood, and changed 
almost entirely the civil state of the country; 
from being monarchical he made it aristocrat i- 
cal; suppressed the title of king, and instead of 
the great Sanhedrim, and the court of justice in 
Jerusalem, and other cities, be settled five courts 
in Judea, each independent of the rest, and |Kis¬ 
ses sing a sovereign authority within its own dis¬ 
trict. The first was at Jerusalem; the seeond 
at Jericho; the third at Gadara; the fourth at 
Amathur; the fifth at Scplioris. 

Some years afterward, Julius Cscsar coming from 
Egypt to Palestine in his way to Syria, Antigo- 
nus the son of Aristobulus, the last king of the 
Jews, threw himself at his feet, desiring to be 
restored to the principality of his father; com¬ 
plaining of Hircanus and Antipater. But Anti¬ 
patcr, to whom Cresar had great obligations, for 
services performed in Egypt, justified his own 
conduct and that of Hircanus: and Antigonus was 
dismissed as turbulent and seditious. Ctesar ap¬ 
pointed Hircanus to continue high-priest and 
prince of Judea, giving Antipater the ofliee of 
procurator of Judea under Hircanus. The aris¬ 
tocracy settled by Gabinius was abolished, and 
the government restored as before. 

Antigonus the son of Aristobulus having given the 
Parthians large sums of money, that they might 
assist him in recovering the throne, defeated the 
forces of Hircanus, who was supported by Herod 
and his brethren; after which, Herod retired in¬ 


to Italy, Antigonus took Hircanus, had his ears 
cut off, in order to render him incapable of the 
high priesthood, delivered him to the Parthians, 
who carried him into their couutry, and pos¬ 
sessed himself of the pontificate and principality 
of the Jews. a.m. 3964; ante a.d. 36. 

Herod arriving at Rome, laid before Antony the 
state of affairs iu Judea. Antony jointly with 
Oetavian, afterward sirnamed Augustus, pro¬ 
cured the crown of Judea for him, which he pos¬ 
sessed, and transmitted to his children. 1 run 
over all this veiy slightly, my design being only 
to give a general idea of the state and govern¬ 
ment of the Jews, after the captivity of Babylon 
to the time of Ilerod. 

After the death of Herod, his kingdom was divided 
among his sons. Archelaus baa Judea. Idumea, 
and Samaria; Herod Antipas had Galilee and 
Perea; and Philip had the Auranitis, Traehon- 
itis, Paneas, and the Batanea. 

Archelaus reigued ten years in Judea. lie was ac¬ 
cused before Augustus by the Jews and Samari¬ 
tans, and being unable to justify himself, was 
banished to Vienne, in Gaul; and Judea was re¬ 
duced into a province. In this condition it was 
at the death of our Saviour. 

From this time to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
Judea had Roman governors. See Governors. 
After the destruction of Jerusalem, Judea was 
comprehended under the government of the pres¬ 
idents of Syria, and the Jews formed a separate 
people, and continued in their own country snb- 
jeet to the Romans, till the reign of Adrian; 
when they rebelled against the Romans: in 
this war many perished miserably, and their 
nation was entirely dispersed. See Barcbo- 
chebas. 

The religion of the Jews may be considered 
in different views, with respect to the different 
conditions of their nation. Under the patri¬ 
archs, they observed natural religion, being 
averse from idolatry, and atheism ; using cir¬ 
cumcision, which was the appointed seal of the 
covenant made by God with Abraham, and fol¬ 
lowing the laws whieh reason, assisted by the 
lights of grace and faith, discovers to honest 
hearts, who seriously seek God, his righteons- 
ness, and truth; living in expectation of the 
Messiah, the desire of all nations, who was te 
complete their hopes and wishes, and ■ fully to 
instruct and bless them. Such was the religion 
of Abraltam, Isaac, Jacob, Judah, Joseph, &e. 
who maintained the worship of God, and the 
tradition of the true religion. 

After the time of Moses, the religion of the Jews 
was more fixed and determined. Before, every 
one honoured God according to his heart, and in 
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that manner which he thought proper j but after 
Moses, ceremonies, days, feasts, priests, and 
sacrifices were determined with inilhite exact* 
ness. That legislator described the age, sex, 
and colour of certain victims: the number, quali¬ 
ties, and nature of them: at what hour, by whom, 
wherefore, and on what occasions they were 
to be offered. He regulated the tribe, the fam¬ 
ily, the bodily qualities, the habits, order, rank, 
and functions of the priests and Levites. He 
specified the measures, metals, woods, and works 
of the tabernacle, or portable temple; the di¬ 
mensions, metal, and figure of the altar, and its 
utensils ; in a word, he omitted nothing which 
concerned the worship of God, who is the first 
and principal, or, more properly speaking, the 
only object, of the Jewish religion. 

To this may be referred likewise the several puri¬ 
fications used in preparing themselves for their 
approach to things holy, and the impurities 
whieh forbad their approach, the means of pre¬ 
venting, of avoiding, and of expiating pollutions; 
the continual care required of the Jews to avoid 
certain pollutions, which excluded them from 
civil society, from the use of things holy, from 
the camp, and from their own houses, under 
some circumstances; even certain natural infir¬ 
mities, diseases, and involuntary accidents re¬ 
quired purification. The bare touching of an 
animal which died of itself; the being present 
at a funeral, the touching of an unclean person, 
were capable of polluting a man, and laid him 
under an obligation of purifying himself. 

I cannot forbear remarking the rigour of that law 
which condemned to death, for example, those 
who violated the sabbath ; those who contracted 
marriage within prohibited degrees; those who 
were guilty of adultery; those who came near a 
woman at particular times; those who commit¬ 
ted sins against nature; those who solicited their 
brethren to idolatry; those who consulted divin¬ 
ers and magicians; those who blasphemed God; 
or those who came near to things holy without 
being purified. A layman, or even a Levite, 
who should have entered the temple, i.e. the holy, 
or the sanctuary, [Vide Annunciation II.] who 
should have touched the ark of the covenant, 
[Vide Uzzah, Addition] or who should have 
seen it bare. These, and many other faults, 
were punished with death. Such was the spirit 
of the old law, a spirit of fear, of bondage, and 
of constraint. 

The long abode of the Hebrews in Egypt, left a 
si rong propensity in them to idolatry ; neither 
the miracles of Moses, wrought before their 
voi,. i. 74 
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eyes, nor his precautions to withdraw them 
from the worship of idols, nor the rigour of his 
laws on that subject, nor the splendid marks of 
God’s presence in the Israelitish camp, were 
able to overcome this unhappy inclination. We 
know with what facility they fell into the adora¬ 
tion of the golden calf, when they were scarce, 
as we may say, come out of the channel of the 
Red Sea, where they had been eye-witnesses of 
divinely preserving wonders! 

Moses gave his laws in the wilderness, but they 
were not all observed there. Vide Deut. xii. 
8, 9. They did not circumcise the children 
born in the wilderness, as well because of the 
danger to which children newly circumcised 
would have been exposed, by the fatigue of 
journies, and frequent decampings, as because 
the people of Israel, not being mingled with 
other nations, were under no necessity of taking 
that sign, which was instituted principally to 
distinguish them from other people. Josh. v. 
4, 5, 6, 7. 

During the wars of Joshua against the Canaanites, 
and before the ark of God was established in a 
fixed place, it was difficult to. observe all the 
laws of Moses; wherefore under Joshua, and 
the Judges, and even in the reign of Saul, we 
see license enough in Israel with regard to the 
observance of many articles of the law, which 
were much better observed under David, or Sol¬ 
omon, for example, and when the Hebrews were 
at peace in their land, and when there was more 
easy access to the tabernacle. Before that pe¬ 
riod they sacrificed in different places of the 
country, and the most religious observers of the 
law made no scruple in this point, provided their 
sacrifices were offered to the Lord. They were 
even obliged to tolerate many abuses, for want 
of necessary power and authority to suppress 
them. In those days, says Scripture, there was 
no king in Israel, and every man did that which 
was right in his own eyes. Judg. xvii. 5, 6. 
Hence Micali’s epliod, which was removed to 
Laish. Judges xviii. 31. hence that which Gid¬ 
eon made in his family, Judg. viii. 27. hence 
the irregularities of the high-priest Eli’s sons, 
1 Sam. ii. 12,13, &c. hence the crime of the in¬ 
habitants of Gibeah, Judg. xxi. 24. and 'hence 
also the frequent idolatries of the Israelites, 
mentioned in the book of Judges. 

Saul and David, with all their authority, were not 
able entirely to prevent such inveterate disorders. 
Superstitions which the Israelites did not dare 
to exercise in public, they practised in private. 
They sacrificed on the high-places: they con- 
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suited diviners and magicians. Solomon, whom 
God had chosen to huild his temple* was him¬ 
self a stone of stumbling to all Israel: he erect¬ 
ed altars to the false gods of the Phcenieians, 
Moabites, and Ammonites; and he not only per¬ 
mitted his wives to worship the gods of their 
country, but he himself adored them in their 
company. 1 Kings, xi. 5,6,7. Few among the 
kings his successors, but shewed in this respect 
a like weakness. Jeroboam, son of Nebat, king 
of Israel, introduced the worship of the golden 
calves in Israel; and this worship took such 
deep root, that it never was entirely extirpated. 
From time to time some reformations in Judah 
suspended the evil, but they did not absolutely 
stop it, nor close the source of it. 

The captivity of Babylon was a more effectual 
remedy. The Hebrews, borne down by the 
hand of God, reflected on themselves, and re¬ 
nounced idols. They never were more faithful, 
or more exact in the observance of God’s laws 
than after this period. The persecution of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, served only to sift the chaff 
from the wheat, and to display the zeal, courage, 
and firmness of the Maccabees. 

About the same time appeared in the religion of 
the Jews, various sects, and divided opinions on 
the most important matters of the law. The 
Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes, formed 
three parlies. The Pharisees prevailed most, 
and acquired infinite credit with the people. 
The Sadducees were not so numerous, but had a 
greater number of rieh persons in their party. 
The Esscnians were the most perfect, but lived 
retired, and did not concern themselves with 
public affairs. 

Our Saviour found much to reprove in the Phari¬ 
sees. He declared loudly against their danger¬ 
ous explanations of the law; and thereby excited 
their hatred, which at last accomplished his 
death. In his time the law was known and ob- 

' served, and perhaps greater zeal and punctual¬ 
ity were never seen in the outward observance 
of Moses* ordinances. But the spirit of the law, 
the solid virtues of it, humility, simplicity, self- 
denial, the love of God, and of our neighbour, 
were scarcely known. The Pharisees practised 
the law from ostentation. They abounded in 
pride, envy, and avarice; and they had changed 
the most important precepts, by their erroneous 
explanations. 

The nation of the Jews, their priesthood, and their 
kingdom, were, according to St. Austin, pro¬ 
phetic of Christians, and of the priesthood and 
kingdom of Jesus Christ: what happened to 
them was figurative, says St. Paul; their 


bondage in Egypt, their miraculous deliverance, 
their passage through the Bed Sea, their sojourn- 
ingin the wilderness, their entrance into the prom¬ 
ised land, their eircumcision, their ceremonies, 
their priests, their sacrifices, were all predictive 
figures of Christ’s coining, of the establishment 
of Christianity, of the duties and privileges of 
Christians, of the worship, sacraments, and ex¬ 
cellence of the gospel. 

This nation, which Moses first intended should live 
collected in one country, was afterward, by God’s 
wisdom, dispersed into many countries, that be¬ 
fore the coining of the Messiah they might be 
known throughout the world, that by the singu¬ 
larity of their lives, their manners, religion, his¬ 
tory, and laws, strangers might be every where 
informed who the Jews were, and that this in¬ 
formation might insensibly dispose them to re¬ 
ceive the Messiah, whom the Jews expected, 
and of whom they foretold so many wonders. 
Wherefore when Jesus Christ appeared, all the 
East was in expectation of the birth of this re¬ 
deemer, of this monarch, who was to be the hap¬ 
piness, the hope, and salvation of all people. 

Providenoe has permitted that since the death of 
Jesus Christ, the Jews should be again dispersed 
into all the world, carrying every where the 
marks of their reprobation, and the punishment 
of the sin committed by their fathers against 
the Messiah, and deliverer, whom they rejected 
and crucified. We see them every where odi¬ 
ous, despised, debased, and persecuted, yet con¬ 
tinuing obstinately fond of their ceremonies, and 
of the traditions of their forefathers, though be¬ 
ing distant from Jerusalem, and without priests 
or temple, they are unable to observe (he gener¬ 
ality of their ceremonial laws. They expect 
continually the coming of the Messiah. 

They preserve, they carry about with them, they 
read and study the sacred books of the Old Tes¬ 
tament, without penetrating the sense of them; 
they know the letter of them, but not the mys¬ 
teries contained in them. They afford light to 
others, but do not enlighten themselves, says 
St, Austin. They carry our books, as servants 
do those of children, going to school. When 
we dispute with Pagans, Infidels, and Unbe¬ 
lievers, we argue from the sacred writings of 
the Jews, who certainly neither preserved, nor 
composed them, to oblige ns. [Been under this 
view, the Jews are strong and standing evi¬ 
dences in favour of Christianity, and indeed 
are (and will be much more) unwitting assist¬ 
ants to it.] 

JEZANIAH, rvjw, 'nfyn «•, whom the Lord will 
hear, or who is attentive to the Lord. 
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JEZANIAH, son of* Hoshaiah, Jer. xlii. 1. is prob¬ 
ably the Azai-iah, son of Hoshaiah, Jer. xliii. 2. 
who was a principal person that engaged the Is¬ 
raelites, left in Judea, to go into Egy pt. 

JEZEBEL, Sat'N, island of the habitation; from 
’8 ai, an island, and 'n? zabal, habitation: other¬ 
wise, wo to the habitation; from -wt oi, wo: or, 
according to the Hebrew and Syriac, isle of the 
dunghill, or wo to the dunghill. 

JEZEBEL, daughter of Ethbaal, king of the Zi- 
donians, and wife to Ahab king of Israel. 1 Kings, 
xvi. 31. This princess introduced into the king¬ 
dom of Samaria the public worship of Baal, As- 
tarle, and other Phoenician deities, which the 
Lord had expressly forbidden ; and with this 
impious worship, a general prevalency of all 
those abominations which had formerly incensed 
God against the Canaanites, to their utter extir¬ 
pation. Jezebel was so zealous, that she fed at 
her own table four hundred prophets belonging 
to the goddess Astarte; and her husband Ahab 
in like manner kept four hundred of Baal’s 
prophets, as ministers of his false gods. 1 Kings, 
xix. 1, &c. 

Jezebel seems to have undertaken the utter aboli¬ 
tion of the worship of the Lord in Israel, by per¬ 
secuting his prophets : and she had destroyed 
them all, if a part had not been saved by some 
good men. Elijah, who lived at this time, hav¬ 
ing brought fire from heaven on his burnt-offer- 
ing in sight of Ahab and of all Israel, assembled 
at mount Carmel, and the people having killed 
four hundred and fifty of Baal’s prophets, Jeze¬ 
bel sent to Elijah, declaring, that the next day 
she would take care he should be despatched: 
whereupon he fled. 1 Kings, xix. 1. &c. 

Some time after, Ahab being desirous to buy Na¬ 
both’s vineyard, but meeting with a refusal from 
Naboth, Jezebel wrote in the king’s name to the 
principal men of Jezreel, requiring them to ac¬ 
cuse him of blaspheming God, and the king, and 
to punish him capitally. These orders were but 
too punctually executed. Ahab returning from 
Jezreel, Elijah met him, and threatened his de¬ 
struction in the name of God; and that Jezebel, 
who had been the cause of this evil, should be 
eaten by dogs in the field of Jezreel, or, accord¬ 
ing to the Hebrew, by the outward wall of Jez- 
reeL These predictions were verified, when Je¬ 
hu son of Nimshi rebelling against Ahab, and 
coming to Jezreel, Jezebel painted her eyes with 
antimony, to make t hem appear larger and blaek- 
er, decked her head with all her ornaments, and 
looking out of a window, which was in the apart¬ 
ment over the city gate, and seeing Jehu as he 
entered riding in his chariot, she cried out, 
« Had Zimri peace who slew his master ?” Jehu 
74,* 
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lifting up his head, asked who was there ? where¬ 
upon two or three eunuchs made him a low rev¬ 
erence ; and Jehu said, “Throw her down.” 
They threw her out of the window, and she fell 
into the enclosure of the outward wall, where she 
was eaten by dogs. Jehu afterward said, “ Go, 
see w hat has become of this unhappy woman, and 
bury her; for she is a king’s daughter.” They 
went, and found only her skull, her feet, and 
the paiins of her hands. Vide Fragments, 
Nos. 52, 53. 

In Rev. ii. 20. the angel of Thyatira is reproach¬ 
ed with suffering Jezebel, that woman who cull- 
eth herself a prophetess, to teach and to seduce 
the servants of Jesus Christ, &c. Jezebel is in 
this place a figurative name, and signifies some 
impious and cruel woman, who dogmatized in 
the church. 

JEZER, is', iiraMp, who is shut up, made, created ; 
or who is in a strait, or in pain. 

JEZER, son of Naphtali, head of a family. Gen. 
xlvi. 24; Numb. xxvi. 49. 

JEZIEL, 'iwr, sprinkling of God; from nri nazah, 
and el, God. 

JEZOAR, im sahar, or Isaar, Vulgate, or zohar, 
bright, white; from mx tzachar. 

JEZRA, mm’, i&a, which pertains to the hog; 
from Tin chazir, a hog. 

JEZRA, son of MeshuUam, and father of Adiel. 

1 Chron. ix. 12. 

JEZRAHIA1I, rrmr, the Lord is the east, or the 
Lord arises: otherwise, brightness of the Lord ; 
from mr zarach, to arise, and r vjah, the Lord. 

JEZRAHIAH, intendant, or chief, of the singers 
belonging to the temple. Nehem. xii. 42. 

JEZREEL, ‘nqnr, seed of God; from ynr a xruah, 
seed: otherwise, God who spreads the evil; from 
nn nazah, to spread, and yn ruah, evil other¬ 
wise, dropping of the friendship of God ; from 
the same, and njn raahfriendship, and bn el, God. 

I. JEZREEL, a eity of Judah. Josh. xv. 56. 

II. Jezreel, son of Etam, of Judah. 1 Chron. 
iv. 3. 

I1L Jezreel, son to the prophet Hosea, chap, 
i. 4. 

IV. Jezreel, or Esdrael, or Stradela, or Jezrahel, 
a celebrated city, in the great plain between 
Legio west, and Scythopolis east. Euseb. in-lo- 
cis. It belonged to Issachar, Josh. xix. 18 . Ahab 
had here a palace; and this city became famous 
on account of his seizure of Naboth’s vineyard, 
and the vengeance executed on Ahab at Jezreel. 

2 Kings, ix. 10, &c. St. Jerom, on Hosea i. says, 
Jezreel was pretty near Maximianopolis; that 
not far from it was a very long vale. Josephus 
calls Jezreel, Azarus, or Azares. In the time 
of William of Tyre, it was called Little Gerin. 
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fiuill. Tyr. lib. xxii. cap. 26. There was a fine 
fountain in it, whose waters fell into the Jordan, 
near Scylhopolis. 

IGAL, bw, who is redeemed, or who is blemished 
or defiled; from bx: god. 

IGAL, of Issachar, deputed to view the land of 
promise. Numb. xiii. 7. 

IGDALIAH, vtVij', yoSotdoK, grandeur of the 
Lord, or the Lord shall exalt me, or make me 
great; from bn: gadai, grandeur, and n ' jah, 
the Lord. 

IGDALIAH, a man of God, who took care of the 
wine-cellars belonging to the temple. Jeremiah 
carried the Rechabites into Igdaliah’s apart¬ 
ment, to offer them wine. Jer. xxxv. 4. 

IGEAL, bur, he tlial redeems, or defiles; from bx: 
goal, or gheeh 

IGNATIUS, a disciple of the apostles, bishop of 
Antioch, and a martyr. He suffered under Tra¬ 
jan. Some have asserted, that St. Ignatius, oth¬ 
erwise called Theopboros, or Theopheros, (a 
bearer of God, or borne by God) was the child 
whom Jesus took in his arms, and proposed as 
a pattern of humility, Matth. xviii. 2, 3—5, Ac. 
But this is by no means certain. Quidam apud 
Anastas. Bibliothec. A alii. There are letters of 
Ignatius to the Virgin, and from the Virgin to 
Ignatius ; but they are spurious. The name of 
Ignatius is not in the New Testament. Chry¬ 
sostom says, tom. 1. orat. 42. that he never saw 
Jesus Christ; but he is believed to have been a 
disciple of St. Peter, and of John the Evange¬ 
list. We have some epistles written by this holy 
man, when going to Rome, to suffer martyrdom 
there. They abound with that divine lire, with 
whieh he was inflamed. The history of his mar¬ 
tyrdom is generally known, and is received as 
authentie. 

JIBS AM, son of Tola, and grandson of Issachar, 
1 Chron. vii. 2} Numb. xxvi. 23. 

JIDLAPH, nbv, <W«6, he that distils, or drops 
water; from dalaph : otherwise, joined 
hands, according to the Hebrew and Syriac. 

JIDLAPH, son of Nabor, and nephew of Abra¬ 
ham, Gen. xxii. 22. 

IJE-ABARIM, D'taym'p, heap, mass, 

or hills, of the Hebrews, or of the passengers; 
from it}’ or y, hi, heap, or hill, and aber, to 
pass. 

IJE-ABARIM, i.e. the defiles of Marim, or the 
defiles efthe passengers, an encampment of Israel 
in the land of Moab, after their departure from 
Egypt. Nnmb. xxi. 11. Moses says, this place 
is east of the land of Moab. In the same coun¬ 
try are the mountains Abarim. Jeremiah, xlix. 
5. speaks of Hai, or Gai, whieh is Je, or Jai, in 
the land of Moab. 


IIM, a'y, eivifA, heap, mass, in the plural ; from 
y hi, or hai, an heap. 

JIM, a eity of Judah, Josh. xv. 29. 

JIMNA, pm', hindrance; from pm i nanah ; other¬ 
wise, the sea disturbed; from cr jam, the sea, 
and yu nuah, to move, tofiuetuate. 

JIMNAH, nw, his right hand; from pr jamin : 
or he that reckons, or prepares; from run manah: 
or, according to the Syriac, he thut regulates or 
establishes. 

JIMNAH, eldest son of Asher, head of a family, 
Gen. xlvi. 17; Numb. xxvi. 44. 

IJON, |vp, «», or .1 hion, look, eye, fountain ; from 
j’j? hain. 

IJON, or Ahion, perhaps Ein, or Enan, a frontier 
town to Damascus. Ezek. xlviii. 1. We find 
Inna in Ccele-Syria, lat. 68l, longl 33, according 
to Ptolemy. 

1KKESH, tspp, Hock, wicked, corrupt, perverse, dan¬ 
gerous. 

IKKESH, a brave officer in David’s army, 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 26. [Eng. Ira son of Ikkesli.] 

ILAI, 'b;s »Ja#, he that ascends; from nby halah, 
or he that is above otherwise, an heap to me; 
from y hi, an heap, and the preposition b I, to, 
and the pronoun ' i, me. 

ILAI, a valiant man in David’s army, 1 Chron. 
> xi. 29. 

ILLYRICUM, ’lAAupocov, joy, rejoicing. 

ILLYRICUM. St. Paul says, Rom. xv. 19. that 
he had preached the gospel, from Jerusalem 
round about unto Illyricum. Illyricum is a prov¬ 
ince, in Europe, whereof the old northern limits 
were the two Pannonias, the Adriatic Sea south, 
Istria west, Upper Mmsia and Macedonia east, 
so that St. Paul preached in Syria, Phoenicia, 
Arabia, Cilicia, Pamphilia, Pisidia, Lycaonia, 
Galacia, Pontus, Paphlagonia, Phrygia, Troas, 
Asia, Caria, Lycia, Ionia, Lydia, the isles of Cy¬ 
prus and Crete, Thracia, Macedonia, Thesalia, 
and Achaia. Vide the Map. 

IMAGE, or representation of any thing. God cre¬ 
ated man after his own image; i. e. as another 
self upon earth, to exercise a dominion subordi¬ 
nate to his. Vide Adam. Otherwise, Ecel. xvii. 
3. he created him after his image, wise, immor¬ 
tal, good, just, provident, knowing, Ac. Lastly, 
God imprinted his image in man, his holiness, 
virtue, wisdom. He ereated man, gave him a ter¬ 
rene body and a reasonable soul; as in after 
ages his word, his wisdom, was to assume the 
nature of man ;—body and soul. Adam by sin 
disfigured his image of God, and forfeited the 
gifts of grace and immortality; which Jesus 
Christ by his spirit forms anew in our hearts. 

God forbad the Hebrews from making any image 
or representation of any creature in heaven, or on 
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€arth, or in the waters, with intent to worship 
it. Nevertheless, Moses and Solomon made 
cherubim over the ark, and in the tabernacle. 
Moses made a brazen serpent; Solomon cast 
lions and oxen, and placed them in the temple: 
[but not with any design that they should be 
worshipped, though the brazen serpent of Mo¬ 
ses did receive worship actually; and who knows 
whether the oxen, &c. of the temple might not 
have received the same perverted attention, had 
they not been taken away to Babylon ?] 

Besides the common acceptation of the word image, 
meaning a representation of something real, e.gr. 
of an horse, an ox, a star, &c. this name is un¬ 
derstood in several other sensesj Psalm xxxix. 
6. In imagine pertransit homo. Man passes 
away like a phantom. Imaginem ipsorum ad 
nihilum rediges. Psalm Ixxiii. 20. Thou slialt 
reduce their image, their shadow, their figure, 
thou shalt reduce themselves to nothing. Eli- 
phaz says. Job iv. 16. that at midnight an im¬ 
age, a phantom, appeared to him, he heard, as 
it were, a voice, or whisper. Stetit imago coram 
occults meis, & vocem quasi auras lenis audivi. 

Image is sometimes taken in a contrary sense, in 
opposition to a transient image, a phantom, so 
the law having a shadow of good things to come, 
and not the very image of the things, it repre¬ 
sented these good things in a slight and super¬ 
ficial manner, like shadows which have nothing 
substantial and permanentj whereas the gospel 
represents the same good things under a lively, 
solid, firm, stable and real figure : the law was 
but a shadow, whereof the gospel is the reality. 
[The law was an outline, a sketch ; the gospel 
is a finished figure, whether picture or statue.] 

In St. Paul’s epistles, Jesus Christ is called the 
image of the Father, 2 Cor. iv. 4. And, Col. i. 
IS. The image of the invisible God, thejirst-bom 
of every creature. And, Heb. i. 3. the bright¬ 
ness of his glory, the express image of the Fa¬ 
ther's substance. This is not a mere image and 
uo more, a ray only, but it is an emanation from 
the Father, an efflux of his light and sub¬ 
stance. 

St. Paul requires that, ice have borne the im¬ 
age of the earthly, we should likewise bear the 
image of the heavenly, 1 Cor. xv. 49. As we 
have borne the image of sinful and offending 
Adam, as we have imitated his sin and disobe¬ 
dience, so we should endeavour to retrace on 
our souls the features of the heavenly man 
Christ Jesus; his obedience, humility, patience, 
meekness, &e. [rather to be cast in the mould, 
as a figure.] 


Image is often taken for a statue, figure, or idol: 
the book of wisdom, speaking of the causes of 
idolatry, says, that a father afflicted for the 
death of his son, made an image of him, to 
which he paid divine honour. We read, Rev. 
xiii. 14, 15. that God permitted the beast to 
seduce men, whom it commanded to make an 
image of the beast, which became a living and 
animated image, and all who refused to adore 
it, were put to death. 

IMLAH, rViD’, i«pA«, Plenitude, or repletion} 
from »6 d mala; otherwise, circumcision ; from 
Sn mul, 

IMMANUEL, God with us: from the prep¬ 
osition ay him, with, the pronoun u eno, us, 
and ^x el, God. Fide Axmah, Additions. 

IMMER, idk , tjufiep, he that speaks, saying; ac¬ 
cording to the Syriac, Lamb ; otherwise, exal¬ 
tation. 

IMMER, head of a family of priests, the sixteenth 
in the temple service. 1 Chron. ix. 12; xxiv. 14. 
The descendants of Immer returned from Baby¬ 
lon in number 1052. Ezra ii. 37. 

IMPOSITION OF HANDS, is understood in dif¬ 
ferent senses both in the Old and New Testa¬ 
ment. 1. For ordination and consecration of 
priests, and sacred ministers, as well among the 
Jews as Christians. Acts vi. 6 ; xiii. 3; 1 Tim. 
iv. 14; v. 22; 2 Tim. i. 6. Also 2. To signify 
the establishment of judges and magistrates, on 
whom it was usual to lay hands, when they were 
intrusted with their employments. Numb, xxvii. 
18. Jacob laid his hands on Ephraim and Ma- 
nasseh, when he gave them his last blessing. 

The Israelites who presented sin-ofierings at the 
tabernacle, confessed their sins, while they laid 
their hands upon those offerings. Lev. i. 4 ; 
iii. 2; ix. 22. Witnesses laid their hands upon 
the head of the accused person, Dan. xiii. 34. 
Apoc. as if to signify that they charged on him 
the guilt of liis blood, and freed themselves from 
it. Our Saviour laid his hands upon the chil¬ 
dren that were presented to him, and blessed 
them, Mark x. 16. We find imposition of hands 
used likewise in confirmation. Acts viii. 17 ; xix. 
6. The apostles conferred the Holy Ghost by 
laying their hands on those who were baptized. 

The Israelites laid their hands on the Levites, 
when they offered them to the Lord, to be con¬ 
secrated to his service. Numb. viii. 10,12. 

IMPURE, legal impurity. There were several 
sorts of impurity under the law of Moses. Some 
were voluntary, as the touching of a dead body, 
or of any animal that died of itself, or of any 
creeping thing, or unclean creature : or the 
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touching thiugs holy by one who was not dean, 
or who was not a priest; or the touching one 
who had a leprosy, one who had a gonorrhea, 
or one w ho was polluted by a dead carcass; a 
woman who had newly lain in, or was in her 
courses, or was incommoded with an extraordinary 
issue of blood. Sometimes these impurities were 
involuntary; as when any one unawares entered 
the chamber of a person that lay dead, or touch¬ 
ed bones, or a sepulchre, &c. or either by night 
or day suffered an involuntary pollution; or such 
diseases as pollute, as the leprosy, gonorrhea, or 
the use of marriage, lawful or unlawful. 

Beds, clothes, moveables, and utensils, which had 
touched any thing unclean, contracted likewise 
a pollution, and often communicated it. Legal 
pollutions were generally purified by bathing, 
and lasted only till the evening. The person 
polluted plunged over head and ears into water, 
cither with his clothes on, or washed himself 
and his clothes separately. Other pollutions 
continued seven days; as that contracted by 
touching a dead body. Others lasted forty or 
fifty days, as that of women lately delivered. 
Others lasted till the person was cured; as the 
leprosy, or the gonorrhea. Certain diseases ex¬ 
cluded the patients from the commerce of the 
world, as the leprosy: others excluded only from 
the use of tilings holy,as the involuntary touching 
of an unclean creature, the use of marriage, Ac. 
Others only separated the person from his rela¬ 
tions in his own house, restraining such to a 
particular distance; as women who had newly 
lain in, Ac. 

Many of these pollutions were purified by bathing. 
Others were expiated by sacrifices; others by a 
certain water, or lye, made with the ashes of a 
red heifer, sacrificed on the great day of expia¬ 
tion. When a leper was cured, he went to the 
temple, and offered a sacrifice of two birds, one 
whereof was killed, the other liberated. He who 
had been polluted by touching a dead body, or 
by being present at a funeral, was to be purified 
with the water of expiation, on pain of death. 
A woman who had been delivered of a child 
came to the tabernacle at the time prescribed, 
and there offered a turtle-dove and a Iamb for 
her expiation; or two turtle-doves, or two young 
pigeons. 

The impurities, which the law of Moses expressed 
with so much accuracy and care, were figures of 
other more important impurities, meant to be 
prohibited; such as sins against God, or faults 
against our neighbour. The saints of the Old 
Testament well understood this difference; and 
our Saviour in the gospel has strongly inculcat¬ 
ed, that not outward and corporeal pollutions 


render us unacceptable to God, but inward pol¬ 
lutions, such as infect the soul, and violate piety, 
truth, and charity. 

The regulations prescribed by Moses relating to 
impurity, are very numerous and perplexing; 
but the Rabbins have multiplied them enormous¬ 
ly, and thereby have made the law a still more 
insupportable burden. A good part of the Mish- 
nah is wholly taken up in resolving cases of con- 

. science on this subject. See Mishnah nnno mo, 
Ordo Puritatum. 

IMRAH, mo’, ittify#, rebel,factious. 

1MRI, 'TOK, bitter; from no marar: otherwise, 
he that speaks; from non amar; otherwise, rais¬ 
ed up ; from hot ramah. 

I. 1MR1, son of Omri, father of Amihud. 1 Chron. 
ix. 4. 

II. Imki, father of Zaceer, Nehem. iii. 2. 

INCAMPMENTS of Israel in the Wilderness. 
1. Rameses ; 2 Succoth; 3. Etkam; 4. Pihahi- 
roth; 5. Baal-zephon; 6. Near the Red Sea, af¬ 
ter their passage; 7. Wilderness of Sur; 8. Ma¬ 
rsh ; 9. Elim; 10. Near the Red Sea; 11. Wil¬ 
derness of Sin; 12. Dophkah; 13. Alush; 14. 
Rephiditn; 15. Mount Horeb; 16. Sinai; 17. 
Tabera, or burning; 18. Graves of Lust; 19. 
Kadesh-barnea; 20. Uazeroth; 21. Rithmah; 
22. Rimmon-parez; 23. Libnah; 24. Rissah; 
25. Kehelathah; 26. Shapber; 27. Adar or Ha- 
radah ; 28. Makheloth ; 29. Taheth ; 30. Tarah; 
31. Mithcah; 32. Hashminah; 33. Moseroth (the 
same, perhaps, as llazeroth ;) 34, Bene-jaakan; 
35. Horehagidgad; 36. Jothathah, (the same, 
perhaps, as Graves of Lust;) 37. Ebrotiah ; 38. 
Eiath; 39. Eziongaber; 40. Mozeroth, or^Wount 
Ilor; 41. Zalmonah; 42. Tunon; 43. Oboth; 
44. Jje-abarim; 45. Zared; 46. JVlothen; 47. 
Nahaliel; 48. Bamoth-Arnon ; 49. Dibon-gad ; 
50. Almon-Diblatbaim. Vide the Map of the 
Travels of the Israelites. See the several 
articles. 

INCENSE, an aromatic and odoriferous gum. It 
issues out of a tree named by the ancients Thu- 
rifera, whose leaves resemble those of a pear- 
tree, according to Theophrastus. Incisions are 
made in it in the dog-days, to procure the gum. 
Male incense is the best; it is round, white, fat 
within, and kindles instantly as put on the fire. 
It is likewise called Olibanum. Female incense 
is soft, more gurnm^, and less agreeable in smell 
than the other. That of Saba was the best, and 
most esteemed by the ancients; they speak of it 
with great approbation. Theophrast. Hist. Plant, 
lib. ix. cap. 4. & alii passim. Virgil, Georg. 1 
& 2. Vide iEneid. 1. 

India miuit ebur, mattes bus thura Saixai. 
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To offer incense was an office peculiar to the 
priests $ they entered every day into the holy, 
morning and evening, to burn incense there. 
On the great day of expiation, the high-priest 
took up with a spoon ineense or perfume pound¬ 
ed, and ready for the censer, and threw it on the 
lire in his censer the moment he entered the sanc¬ 
tuary ; that the smoke which rose from it might 
prevent his looking with too much curiosity on 
the ark and mercy-seat. God threatens him with 
death on failing to perform this. Numb. xvi. 13. 
The Levites were not to touch the censers; and 
Corah, Dathan, and Abiram suffered a terrible 
punishment for imprudently arrogating this hon¬ 
our. The censers of the ancient Hebrews were 
a sort of chafing dishes, or perfuming pans, with, 
or without, handles ; which the high-priest 
placed on the altar of ineense, or carried into 
the sanctuary. St. John, Rev. v. 8. speaking of 
the censers held by four and twenty elders, calls 
them dishes only, or golden cups full of incense; 
Fhialas aureas plenus odoramentorum: which 
gives an idea of censers very different from those 
used at present. In medals of Simon Macca¬ 
beus, we see smoking censers like a cup, or a 
chalice with a foot to it, [if those smoking repre¬ 
sentations be genuine.] 

INCENSE, incensum, sometimes signifies in Scrip¬ 
ture the sacrifices and fat of victims; as, Aaron 
and his sons burnt incense upon the altar of 
burnt offerings and on the altar of incense. We 
know that no incense was offered on the altar of 
burnt offeringsbut victims were burnt thereon as 
an odour agreeable to the Lord. 1 Chron. 
vi. 49. 

INCEST, an unlawful conjunction of persons re¬ 
lated within the degrees of kindred prohibited 
by God and the church. In the beginning of 
the world, and again long after the deluge, mar¬ 
riages between near relations were allowed. In 
the time of Abraham and Isaac, these marriages 
were permitted, and among the Persians much 
later; it is even said to be esteemed neither 
criminal nor ignominious, among the remains of 
the old Persians at this day. 

Some authors believe, that marriages between near 
relations, were permitted, or at least tolerated, 
till the time of Moses, who first prohibited them 
among the Hebrews : that among other people 
they were allowed even after him. Others hold 
the contrary ; but it is hard to establish either 
of these opinions, for want of historical docu¬ 
ments. God prohibits such alliances, Lev. xviii. 
24,25. Ye shall not do according to the customs 
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of the land of Egypt, wherein ye dwelt; nor ac¬ 
cording to the manners of the land of Canaan, 
whither I am bringing you; which intimates, 
that incests were common in Egypt and Pales¬ 
tine. Vide Fragment, No. 126. 

Marriage is prohibited, 1. between the son and 
his mother; the father and his daughter; the 
son and his mother-in-law. 2. Between brothers 
and sisters, whether both by the same father or 
mother, or, by one or the other of them only. 
S. Between the grandfather and grandmother, 
and their grandson or granddaughter. 4. Be¬ 
tween the daughter of the father’s wife, and the 
son of the same father. 5. Between the aunt 
and the nephew ; but the Jews pretend that the 
uncle might marry his niece. 6. Between the 
father-in-law and the mother-in-law. 7. Be¬ 
tween the brother-in-law and the sister-in-law. 
There is an exception to this law; that when 
a man dies without children, his brother was 
obliged to marry his widow, to raise up heirs for 
him. 8. The same man is forbid from marrying 
both the mother and the daughter; or the 
daughter of his wife’s son, or, the daughter of his 
daughter. 9. His wife’s sister. But some trans¬ 
late the Hebrew thus; “ When thou marryest 
a wife, thou shalt not take a second and many 

maintain, that this passage forbids polygamy, 
which was only tolerated afterward. 

All these degrees of relation, wherein marriage 
was not lawful, are comprehended in the follow¬ 
ing verses : 

Nata, soror, neptis, raatertera, fratris Sc uxor, 

Et patrui conjux, mater, privigna, novet-ca, 

Uxorisque soror, privigni nata, nuriisque, 

Atque soror patris, conjungi lege vetantur. 

Moses forbids these incestuous marriages. Lev. 
xviii. 29. on pain of being cut off from among 
their people; i. e. put to death. This is plain, 
because adultery and other crimes, which the 
law elsewhere subjects to death, are here made 
liable to the same punishment, of cutting off 
from among the people. And these crimes are 
made capital; for for if any one lieth with his 
mother-in law, let them both be punished with 
death. Lev. xx. 11,19. And he who having mar¬ 
ried the mother, marries afterward the daughter, 
shall be burnt alive with her. Most civilized 
people have looked on incests as abominable 
crimes. St. Paul, speaking of the incestuous man 
of Corinth, says, “ It is reported commonly, that 
there is fornication among you, and such fornica¬ 
tion as is not so much as named among the 
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Gentiles, that one should hare his father’s wife.” 
1 Cor. v. 1. 

Tamar’s incest with her father-in-law Judah, is 
well known. Scripture does not condemn it; 
nay, seems rather to approve it; and Judab, 
who designed to have had her burnt as an adul- 
tress, acknowledges that she was more righteous 
than he; because, he deferred marrying her to 
his youngest son Sbelah, who should have wed¬ 
ded her, according to the law, which obliges one 
brother to marry the widow of another, on his 
dying without children. Gen. xxxviii. 24, 26. 
Vide Fragments, Nos. 82,125. 

Lot’s incest with his two daughters can be palliated 
only by his ignorance, and the simplicity of his 
daughters, who believed, or pretended to believe, 
that after the destruction of Sodom and Gomor¬ 
rah there remained no man upon the earth to per¬ 
petuate the race of mankind by them. The man¬ 
ner of their procedure shews that they looked on 
this action as unlawful, and that they did not 
question but their father would have abominated 
it, had they not put it out of his power to detect 
it, by making him drunk. Gen. xix. 31, &c. 

For the incest of Amnon and Tamar, 2 Sam. xiii. 
12. Vide Amnon. 

INCHANTMENTS. The law of God condemns 
inchantments and inchanters. Several terms 
are used in 8cripture to denote inchantments. 

1, Lachash, emb which signifies to mutter, to speak 
with a low voice, like magicians in their evoca¬ 
tions, and magical operations. Psalm lviii. 5. 

2. Latim, D'bS secrets, when Moses speaks of the 
inchantments wrought by Pharaoh's magicians. 

S. Caschap, too, meaning those who practise jug¬ 
gling, legerdemain, tricks, and witchery, deluding 
people’s eyes and senses. 2 Chron. xxxiii. 6. 

4. Chabar, -ort, which signifies properly, to bind, 
assemble, associate, reunite ; which occurs prin¬ 
cipally among those who charm serpents, who 
tame them, and make them gentle and sociable, 
which before were fierce, dangerous, and un- 
tractable. Deut. xvii. 11. Psalm lviii. 5. 

We have examples of all these ways of inchanting. 
It is common in Scripture for magicians, sorcer¬ 
ers, and inchanters to speak in a low voice, to 
ibhisper: they are called Ventriloqui, because 
they spake as one would suppose from the bot¬ 
tom of their stomachs. They affected secrecy, 
and mysterious ways, to conceal the vanity, folly, 
or infamy of their pernicious art. Their pre¬ 
tended magic often consisted in cunning tricks 
only, in slight of hand, or some natural secrets. 


unknown to the ignorant. They affected ob¬ 
scurity and night, or would shew their skill only 
before the uninformed, or mean persons, and 
feared nothing so much as serious examination, 
-broad day light, and the inspection of the intel¬ 
ligent. 

The Inchantments of Pharaoh’s magicians, in 
imitation of the miracles wrought by Moses, 
were either mere witchcraft and illusion, where¬ 
by they deceived the eyes of the spectators; or, 
if they performed miracles, and produced real 
changes of the rods, of the waters of the Nile, 
&c. they did it by the application of second 
causes to the production of effects, which depend 
originally on the power of God, and by giving 

- certain forms to, or impressing certain motions 
on, a created substance ; and as these impres¬ 
sions, changes, and motions, were above the 
known power of Nature, they were thought to 
be miraculous. But God never permits mira¬ 
cles produced by evil spirits to be such as may 
necessarily seduce us into error; for, either he 
limits their power, as he (lid to Pharaoh’s ma¬ 
gicians, who were obliged to acknowledge the 
finger of God in some events ; or they discover 
themselves by their impiety, or bad conduct, 
which arc the marks appointed by Moses for 
discerning a false from a true prophet. Deut. 
xiii. 12, &e. 

Inchantments of serpents, the cure of wounds by 
charms, fancied metamorphoses, &c. were com¬ 
mon amon^ the ancients. The Psalmist speaks. 
Psalm lviii. 5. of the serpent, or deaf asp, that 
sloppeth her ears, lest she should hear the voice of 
the charmers, charming wisely. Heb. The voice 
of those who speak low, and of those who make 
use of charms with skill; or the voice of him 
who tameth, who softeneth serpents. Vide Asp. 
Jeremiah, viii. 17. threatens the Jews, behold I 
will send serpents among you, which will not be 
charmed. Ecclesiastes, x. 11. says, A babbler is 
like those serpents against which charms have no 
power. Job likewise speaks of inchanters by 
whose power serpents were burst asunder. Shall 
the enchanter cause the Leviathan to burst 9 Job 
xl. 25. And Ecclesiasticus xii. 13. Who will 
pity a charmer that is bitten with a serpent 9 

St. Austin, de Genesi ad litter, lib. xix. 28. confess¬ 
es that the Marsians, a people of Italy, had for¬ 
merly the secret of inchanting serpents. Any 
one would say, that serpents understood the lan- 
guage of this people, so obedient do we see them to 
their orders : as soon as the Marsian has done 
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speaking, they come out of their holes. Charmers 
are often satisfied with driving serpents from 
some certain district. 

Primum quas Tail! spatium eomprendit arenas, 

Expuegat cantu, verbisque fugacibus angues. 

Lucan. Pharsal. lib. ix. Ter. 015. 

Sometimes the; made them burst: 

Vipereas rampo verbis Sc carmine fauces. 

Ovid. Metamouph. Fab. 3. de Medea. 

At other times they benumbed them, lulled 
them asleep, tamed them, and took away their 
fierceness. 

Spargere qui somoos cantuque manuque solebat. 

Virg. £neid. vii. 

Origen and Eusebius speak of the charming of ser¬ 
pents as common in Palestine. Nearchus, apud 
Strabo, lib. xv. who followed Alexander the Great 
in his expeditions, says, that the Indians scarce 
use any other remedies against the bites of ser¬ 
pents besides inchantmenls, and that some travel 
up and down the country professing this art, and 
making a livelihood of it. The Psylli and the 
Marsi not only cured the wounds by sucking 
them, but sold magical plates, as preservatives 
against the bite of serpents. Arnob. lib. ii. 

To charm diseases, to stop flowing blood by in- 
chantments, to cure the bilings of serpents, to 
charm the gout, and sprains, are things very com¬ 
mon in antiquity. Pindar, Py th. Ode 4. affirms, 
that Chiron the Centaur cured diseases by his 
charms; and that Aesculapius cured fevers, ul¬ 
cers, wounds and pains, by gentle charms, by po¬ 
tions, topical remedies, or incisions. Homer, 
Odys. 1. assures us, that the blood which issued 
out of Ulysses’ wound was stopped by inchant- 
ments. Cato, De Re Rust. cap. 160. produces 
certain verses which were pronounced iu order 
to heal a limb that was out of joint. 

Music and singing, which is a kind of charm, were 
sometimes used to eure certain diseases of the 
mind, or at least diseases caused by disorder of 
the mind, or of the passions. Galen, De sanitate 
tuenda, lib. i. cap. 8. says, that he had great ex¬ 
perience in this, and that he could produce the 
authority of ASscuIapius his countryman, who 
by melody and music relieved constitutions im¬ 
paired by too great heat: and Plato says, that 
the mid wives of Athens had a secret of making 
the delivery of women more easy by certain 
charms and inchantments. Plato, Theotect. 
p. 145. 

The Hebrews, a people extremely superstitious, 
did not indeed cariy so far the use of charms 
roi. i. 75 
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and inchantments in the cure of diseases, because 
they were restrained by their law, and because 
their kings and priests were vigilant in prevent¬ 
ing these misdoings. Notwithstanding, we see 
traces of this superstition among them. Nay, 
some pretend even to authorize it by the exam¬ 
ple of Moses, who ordered a brazen serpent to 
be elevated on a pole, that those Israelites who 
had been bitten by serpents, called saraphs, 
might be healed by looking at it. Numb. xxi. 8. 
Saul employed music, and David’s harp, to pro¬ 
cure relief in his fits of melancholy. Vide Ex¬ 
orcists. Vide also David. 

INDIA, nn, ivfuaj, Heb. hodu, praise, law; from 
nn hod. 

INDIA is mentioned in Scripture. Esther i. 1. 
It is said, Ahasuerus reigned from the Indies to 
Ethiopia. Heb. from Hoddo to Cush. By Ilod- 
do all interpreters understand India ; and by 
Cush they understand Ethiopia, or the country 
which separates Arabia from Egypt. Vide Ccsh. 
Herodot. lib. iii. cap. 94, 97. Job, xxviii. 16. 
speaks of India. JVon conferetwr tinctis Indite 
coloribus. Heb. It cannot be valued with the 
Chethem of Ophir: the word Chethem is taken 
for gold. See Ophir. In the Maccabees, tho 
guide of an Elephant is called an Indian, because 
generally Indians were chosen to conduct these 
creatures. The Indian sat on the beast’s neck, 
and with an iron rod, which was bent, pricked 
his ear, and guided him which way be would. 
The best authors of antiquity commonly call the 
master of an elephant, of what nation soever he 
may be, an Indian. 

INIQUITY. This word means not only sin, but 
the punishment of sin, and the expiation of it; 
Aaron win bear the iniquities of the people; he 
will atone for them. Exod. xxviii. 88. The 
Lord visits the iniquities of the fathers upon the 
children. Exod. xx. 5. He sometimes causes 
visible effects of his wrath to fall on the children 
of criminal parents. 

To bear his iniquity, to endure the punishment of 
it, to be obliged to expiate it. The ’scape-goat 
shall bear upon him all the iniquities of the people 
unto a land not inhabited; as an expiatory vic¬ 
tim for the whole nation. Anfer iniquitatemfa- 
mulee tuce , said Abigail to David, let not the 
fault of my husband Nabal be imputed to me. 
1 Sam. xxv. 28. 

The man of iniquity, the child of iniquity, the hand 
of iniquity, the workers of iniquity, need no ex¬ 
planation. Torrentes iniquitatis conturbaverunt 
me. Heb. The torrents of Belial made me afraid. 
Psalm xviii. 5. The wicked have fallen upon me 
like a torrent. The iniquity of my heels shall 
compass me about. Psalm xlix. 5. The punish¬ 
ment of my iniquities, which pursue me gradu- 
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ally, will suddenly lay hold on me. Shall the 
throne of iniquity havefellotoship with thee, which 
framtlh mischief by a law ? Psalm xciv. 20. Is 
it possible, O my God, that thou shouldst be in 
concert with the throne of iniquity, with the 
Chaldeans, those proud and unjust rulers, who 
abuse their power, that they may overwhelm us 
with calamities? Judas purchased a field with 
the reward of iniquity. Acts i. 18. rather he fur¬ 
nished the chief priests with the price of it, by 
restoring to them the reward of his treachery. 

To bear iniquity, to expiate it. The priests bear 
the iniquity of the people; they are charged 
with the expiation of it. Aaron shall bear the 
iniquity of the holy things, which the children of 
Israel shall hallow in all their holy gifts. Exod. 
xxviii. 38. Wherefore have ye not eaten of sin- 
offerings in the holy place, seeing it is most holy ; 
and God hath given it you to bear the iniquity of 
the congregation ? Lev. x. 17. 

If a man is called upon to give testimony of any 
thing whereof he was a witness, and will not de¬ 
clare it, he shall bear his iniquity; he shall be 
punished with death: for so bearing his iniquity 
is generally explained. See Lev. xix. 8; xx. 17, 
19, 20 ; xxiv. 15 j Numb. ix. 13 ; xvi. 31, &c. 
It must be confessed, however, that sometimes 
to bear his iniquity, particularly when the mat¬ 
ter in question is secret or of less consequence, 
for the expiation whereof the law ordains cer¬ 
tain sacrifices, signifies no more than to expiate 
his sin, and offer the prescribed sacrifices. 

INNOCENT, INNOCENCE. The signification 
of this word is well known. The Hebrews con¬ 
sidered innocence as consisting chiefly in an ex¬ 
emption from external faults committed contra¬ 
ry to the law; hence they often join innocent 
with hands. Gen. xxxvii. 22; Psalms xxiv. 4; 
xxvi. 6. 1 will wash my hands in innocency. And 
Psalm Ixxiii. 13. Then have I cleansed my heart 
in vain, and washed my hands in innocency. Jo¬ 
sephus acknowledges no other sins besides those 
actions which are put in execution. Sins in 
thought, in his account, are not punished by 
God. 

To be innocent, is used sometimes for being ex¬ 
empt from punishment. I will not treat you as 
one innocent, Jer. xlvi. 28. literally, I will not 
make thee innocent: I will chastise thee, but 
like a kind father. Jeremiah, xlix. 12. speaking 
to the Edomites, says, 'They who have not (so 
much) deserved to drink of the cup of my wrath, 
have tasted of it, et tu quasi innocens relinque- 
risl .Von eris innocens, sed tribes. Aid Na¬ 
hum i. 3. God is ready to exercise veogeance, 
he trill make no one innocent: he w ill spare no 
one. Exod. xxxiy. 7. Ileb. Thou shall make no 


one innocent: no sin shall remain unpunished. 
Thou, 0 Lord, says the Psalmist, xviii. 26. cum 
viro innocente innoccnseris. Thou treatest the 
just as just, the good as good ; thou never dost 
confound the guilty with the innocent. 

Job being accused by his friends, declares he will 
never renounce his innocency, chap, xxvii. 5. 
JS'on recedam ab innocentia mea. 1 will suffer 
continually, and will not confess that God pun¬ 
ishes me for my sins. God tells Satan, that not¬ 
withstanding the evils which he had inflicted on 
Job, he still retained his innocency. And Job’s 
wife insults him in these words, Jldhuc pennanes 
in simplicitatc tua ? Heb. innocentia tua, Job ii. 
3—9. Thou continues! as firmly attached to thy 
duty, as submissive to the will of God, as before 
thy misfortunes. 

INNOCENTS. By this name those infants are 
called who were massacred by Herod's order at 
Bethlehem, [from the age of entering on the 
second year and under,] with a design of includ¬ 
ing the new born king of the Jews in this slaugh¬ 
ter, whose birth he had learned from the wise 
men of the East. Mattli. ii. 16,17. See Herod 
the Great, and Magi. 

The Greeks in their Menology, and the Ethiopi¬ 
ans in their Liturgy, affirm, that the number of 
the children massacred at Bethlehem, and round 
about, amounted to fourteen thousand; which is 
not credible. The church very anciently looked 
on them as the first-fruits of the martyrs. The 
Latin church celebrates their festival December 
28, and the Greek December 29. 

It is very surprising, that Josephus the historian 
should say nothing of this massacre. This 
makes people think, that the number of children 
slain, was but small. Some assert that on this 
occasion, Augustus being informed that Herod 
had put to death his own son, among the chil¬ 
dren whom he had caused to be executed in 
Syria, said, “ It is better to be that prince’s 
hog than his son.” Macrob. Saturnal. lib. ii. 
cap. 4. It is probable enough, that the empe¬ 
ror might at the same time learn the death of 
the innocents, and that of Antipater, which his 
father Herod ordered, five days before his own 
death; and that on this occasion he used the 
expression related by Macrobius; [which in the 
Greek has a play of words on hog and son,] 
there was not above six weeks interval between 
the death of the innocents and that of Antipa¬ 
ter. As to what St. Matthew says, that the 
massacre of these innocents was a fulfilment of 
the prophecy by Jeremiah, xxxi. 15. A voice 
was heard from Ramah, Ac. It is our opin¬ 
ion, that the primary sense of tills prophecy, 
related to the carrying away the ten tribes into 
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captivity, and that St. Matthew accommodated 
it to the circumstances he relates. 

INSTRUMENTS of Music. See Music; and 
Fbagments, Nos. 231, 232, 233, with the 
I^JjATES* 

INTERCALATION. By this name they call the 
Jewish custom of adding a thirteenth month to 
their lunar year, at the end of every two or three 
years, i. e. in the revolution of the cycle of nine¬ 
teen years, there are seven years of thirteen 
months each; the rest are only of twelve months. 
When an intercalary month is added, it is placed 
between February and March, and then there is 
a first Adar; and a following month called Ve- 
Adar; or second Adar. 

The intercalation of the Jews is owing to all the 
lunar months, taken together, being not so long 
by twelve hours, or thereabouts, as the solar 
months; which at the end of three years makes 
twenty-nine or thirty days. See Months. 

JOAB, 3«r, paternity, or who has a father ; from 
3K ab, a father: otherwise, voluntary ,* from 
the word 2 n’ jood. 

JOAB, son of Zeruiah, David’s sister, and brother 
to Abishai, and Asahel. Joab was one of the 
most valiant soldiers, and greatest generals in 
David’s time; but then he was one of the most 
cruel, revengeful, and imperious men of his age. 
He performed great services for David, and was 
always firm to his interests. He was command¬ 
er in chief of his troops, when David was king 
of Judah only. He signalized himself at the 
battle of Gibeon against Abner, 2 Sam. ii. 13, 
14, &c. but Asahel his brother was killed in that 
engagement by Abner. To revenge his death, 
Joab treacherously killed Abner, who had come 
to Hebron to make an alliance with David, and 
bring all Israel to his obedience, 2 Sam. iii. 27, 
39. David abhorred that base action ; but did 
not dare to punish Joab, who was become for¬ 
midable to him. 

After David was acknowledged king by all Israel, 
he besieged Jerusalem, and promised to make 
him captain general of his armies, who should 
first mount the walls, and beat off the Jebusites, 
1 Chron. xi. 6. Joab was the first who appear¬ 
ed on the walls, and by his valour well deserved 
to be continued in his station. He subdued the 
Ammonites, and procured the destruction of the 
brave Uriah, at the siege of Rabbah, their cap¬ 
ital, 2 Sam. xi. 12. He interceded for Absa¬ 
lom’s return from exile, and bis restoration to 
David’s favour. But though he showed himself a 
friend to Absalom in his disgrace, he was his 
enemy at his rebellion. He overcame him in a 
set battle near Mahanaim; and being informed 
7fi* 
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that he hung by the hair on an oak, he pierced 
him to death with his own hands, though he well 
knew that David had given orders to preserve 
his son Absalom. And when the king discover¬ 
ed too much sorrow for the death of his son, 
Joab reprimanded him. 

When Sheba son of Bichri set up the standard of 
rebellion, David commanded Amasa to assemble 
the troops of Judah, and pursue him ; but Ama¬ 
sa being too slow, David directed Abishai, Jonh’s 
brother, to pursue Sheba. Joab accompanied 
him with the Chcrethites and Pelcthites of the 
king’s guard. Amasa arrived soon after, and 
at Gibeon, Joab making as if he would kiss him, 
plugged his poniard in his belly. Joab brought 
the war with Sheba to a happy conclusion, with¬ 
out a battle. He returned to Jerusalem, and 
David continued him in the general command 
of his armies. 2 Sam. xx. 23. 

When David by the impulse of an evil spirit, and 
a criminal curiosity, undertook to number his 
people, he gave that commission to Joab: who 
did all he eould to prevent the king’s resolution ; 
but being obliged to obey, he executed in part 
only what the king had commanded. 

Adonijah, David’s son, being the eldest of the royal 
family, after the death of Absalom, he consider¬ 
ed how he might procure himself to be acknowl¬ 
edged king. He took care principally to en¬ 
gage Joab the general, and Abiathar the high- 
priest ; and at. a great entertainment, which he 
made near the fountain of Siloam for the leaders 
of his party, he was saluted king by them. But 
David ordered Solomon to be crowned, and an¬ 
ointed by the high-priest Zadok, and the proph¬ 
et Nathan. Adonijah on receiving this news 
fled to the temple, as a sanctuary, and Joab with 
the rest retired. 

Joab by this last step increased David’s aversion 
for him, so that when near his end, he advised 
Solomon to punish Joab for the various violences 
of which he had been guilty. Some time after 
the death of David, Joab being informed that 
Solomon had caused Adonijah to be put to death, 
and had banished the high-priest Abiathar to 
his country iesidence at Anathoth, he thought it 
high time to provide for his own security; he 
fled therefore into the temple, and laid hold on 
the horns of the altar. Solomon sent Benaiah, 
son of Jehoiada, who required him to quit his 
asylum; but Joab answering that he would die 
on the spot, Solomon ordered execution upon him 
at the foot of the altar. Thus died Joab. He 
was buried by Benaiah in his own house in the 
wilderness, a.m. 2990; ante a.d. 101*. 

JOACHIN. See Jehoiachin. 
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JO All, n*v, or luaut,fraternity, or who has 

a brother: from nrm aehah, a brother: or brother 
of the Lord; from aehah, and rvjah, the Lord. 

L JO AH, son of Zirainah, and grandson of Ger- 
shom the Levite. l Chron. vi. 21. 

II. Join, secretary to king Josiah, employed in re¬ 
pairing the temple, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 8. 

III. Joiu, son of Asaph, sent by Hezekiah king 
of Judah with Eliakim and Shebna, to answer 
Rabshekah, Sennacherib’s messenger. 2 Kings, 
xviii. 18. 

JOAKIM, O'p'V, iuMu'ifx., Eli, Eliakim. See Je- 

HOIAKIM. 

JOAKIM, husband of St. Anna, and father to the 
blessed Virgin ; grandfather to Jesus Christ 
after the flesh. We believe him to be the Eli 
mentioned Luke iii. 23. Eli, Eliakim, and Joa- 
kina, are properly the same name. The name 
of Joakim, father of the blessed Virgin, is not 
in the canonical writings of the New Testament; 
but has been adopted by the Greek and Latin 
churches. In the Latin, principally since the 
festival of St. Anna and St. Joakim has been 
celebrated; but among tbe Greeks long before. 
St. Austin, in his answer to Faustus the Mani- 
ehee, lib. xxiii. says, that the name of Joakim 
being known only from apocryphal writings, 
coqla not be used in argument. But among the 
Greeks this name occurs in writings of great 
antiquity. Tbe Proto-evangelium, or prepara- 
toiy gospel (of the second century) says a mat 
deal of Joakim and Anna. The apocryphal gos¬ 
pel of the birth of Mary speaks of them like¬ 
wise. This is thought to have been composed 
by Seieueus in the second century. Fide Tom. 
5. nov. Edit. S. Hieronym. p. 41. 

Peter of Alexandria, Can. 13. mentions the death 
of Zachary, father to John the Baptist, who was 
killed between the temple and the altar, and 
Elizabeth’s flight, which circumstances are 
taken from the preparatory gospel. Gregory of 
Nyssa cites the same work. Orat. in Natale 
Domini, p. 779. 

We meet with almost the same things in a dis¬ 
course of Eustathius of Antioch, on the Hexa- 
meron, and in St. Epiphanius; which shews the 
antiquity of this tradition. From these sources 
St. John Damascenus, Vincent of Beauvais, and 
Fulbert of Chartres, have borrowed what they 
have said concerning the blessed Virgin’s death. 
The tradition of Joakira's being the father of 
Mary, was so general in tbe East, that even Ma¬ 
homet speaks of it. Aleoran. Surat 3. 

I do aot mean to attribute any authority to the 
apocryphal books, wherein tbe name Joakim 
occurs, but only to prove the antiquity of this 
tradition in the church. Neither the Ebionites. 


nor Manicbees, nor Scleucus, bad any iriterest 
in deceiving us with regard to the names of Jo¬ 
akim and Anna. The preparatory gospel is the 
most ancient document wherein the name of Jo¬ 
akim, the Virgin’s father, is met with, and it 
represents Joakim as a man of power in Israel, 
who at all solemn festivals, made magnificent 
sacrifices in the temple. Vide the story, Asr- 
Ni III. 

Cedrenus tells us, that the blessed Virgin lost her 
father and mother at twelve years of age. They 
who please may consult the Bollandists on March 
19, and M. de Tilieinont, tom. 1. not. 2. 'Hie 
worship of St. Joakim and St. Anna is very an¬ 
cient in the East; but is more modern in the 
west. It is said, that pope Julius appointed the 
feast of St. Joakim to March 20, about a.d. 
1510. In a martyrology printed in 1491, it is 
placed Dec. 9. Pius V- struck it out of the Ro¬ 
man Breviaiy; but Gregory XV. in 1610, re¬ 
placed it there, at March 20. 

II. Joakim, high-priest of the Jews. He suc¬ 
ceeded Joshua, son of Jozedek, his father, after 
the return from the captivity. He lived under 
Xerxes king of Persia. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xii. 
cap. 5. initio. 

III. Joakim, otherwise Eliakim, son of Hilkiah 
high-priest of the Jews, in the reigns of Manas- 
seh and Josiah, more generally known by the 
name of Hilkiah, or Eliakim, Judith iv. 6,14. 

JOANNA, ronirr, iuxwx, the grace, the gift, or the 
mercy of the Lord. See Johan an. 

JOANNA, wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward, Luke 
viii. 3. was one of those women who had follow¬ 
ed our Saviour, and assisted him with their prop¬ 
erty. St. Luke observes, that these women had 
been delivered by Jesus Christ from evil spirits, 
or cured of diseases. Perhaps this wife of 
Chuza was not a widow. It was customary 
among the Jews, for men who dedicated them¬ 
selves to preaching, to accept the services of 
women of piety, who attended them without 
any scandal. We know nothing particular of 
Joanna. 

JOASH, emr, who despairs; from cne jaash; 
otherwise, he that bums, who is of fire ; from 
ew esh, 

JOASH, vpv, gnawed by the ’ moth; from tip hash: 
otherwise, who is assembled j from vt'P hush. 

I. JOASH, father of Gideon. Judg. vi. 11. 

II. Joash, son of Amelek, was ordered by king 
Ah ah to imprison the prophet Micaiah, 1 Kings, 
xxii. 26 . [Eng. Tr. Joash the king’s son.] 

HI. Joash, a descendant of Shefah, son of Judah. 
1 Chron. iv. 22. Vulgate, Seeurus, (the Certain.) 

IV. JoAsn, son of Abaziah, king of Judah. When 
the impious Athaliab, undertook to extinguish 
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the race of the kings of Judah, that she might 
seize the crown herself, she ordered all the 
princes her grandchildren to be murdered. Nev¬ 
ertheless, Jehoshebah or Jehoshabath, daughter 
of king Joram, sister of Ahaziah, and wife to 
the high-priest Jehoiada, rescued young Joash, 
then a child, from the cruelty of Athaliah, and 
lodged him in the temple with his nurse. Here 
he abode six years: but in the seventh year, 
Jehoiada proeured him to be acknowledged king, 
and so well concerted bis plan, that young Joash 
was placed on the throne, and saluted king, in 
the temple, before the queen had notiee of it: 
and she was killed without the temple. 2 Sings, 
xi. 1 , &c. 

Joash reeeived the diadem, together with the book 
of the law, from the hands of Jehoiada, the 
high-priest, who, in the young king’s name, 
made a covenant between the Lord, the king, 
and the people, for their future fidelity to God. 
He likewise obliged the people to take an oath 
to the king. Joash was but seven years old, 
when he began to reign, and he reigned forty 
years at Jerusalem. His mother’s name was 
Zibiah, of Beer-sheba. He governed with jus¬ 
tice and piety, so long as he was guided by the 
high-priest’Jehoiada. Nevertheless, he did not 
abolish the bigh-places. 9 

Jehoiada, in the king!s minority, had issued orders 
for collecting voluntary offerings to the boiy 
place, with design of repairing the temple; but 
liis orders were ill executed till the twentieth 
year of Joash. Then this prince dirceted chests 
to be placed at the entrance of the temple, and 
an account to be given him of what money was 
received from them, that it might be faithfully 
employed in reparations of the house of God. 
Jehoiada dying at the age of an hundred and 
thirty years, Joash was misled by the evil coun¬ 
sels of his courtiers, who had before been re¬ 
strained by the high-priest’s authority. They 
began to forsake the temple of the Lord, and to 
worship idols, and groves, or rather Astarotb the 
goddess of the groves; which drew wrath on 
Judah and Jerusalem. 

Then the spirit of God came upon the high-priest 
Zachariah, son of Jehoiada, who reprimanded 
the people; but they who heard him, stoned 
him, according to orders from the king. It was 
not long before God inflicted on Joash, the just 
punishment of his ingratitude to Jehoiada, whose 
son he had so lately stoned. Hazael king of 
Syria besieged Gath, which belonged to Judah ; 
and having taken it, he marched against Jerusa¬ 
lem. Joash to redeem himself from the difficul¬ 
ties of a siege, and from the danger of being plun¬ 


dered, took what money he could find in the 
temple, which had been consecrated by Ahaziah 
his father, Jehoram his grandfather, and him¬ 
self ; besides what he had in the royal treasury; 
all which he gave to Hazael. 

It is believed that the next year the Syrian army 
marched again into Judah : but Hazael was not 
there in person. The Syrians made great havoc, 
defeated the troops of Joash, entered Jerusalem, 
slew the princes of Judah, and sent a great booty 
to the king of Syria, at Damascus. They 
treated Joash himself with great ignominy; and 
left him extremely ill: his servants revolted 
against him, and killed him in his bed, whereby 
the blood of Zachariah the high-priest was aveng¬ 
ed. He was buried in Jerusalem, but not in the 
royal sepulchre. Amaziah reigned in his stead. 

V. Joash, king of Israel, son and successor of Je- 
hoahaz, was declared king in his father’s life¬ 
time, a.m. 3163 ; and he reigned alone a.m. 
3165 ; ante a.d. 839. He reigned sixteen years 
in Samaria, ineluding the two years that he 
reigned with his father. He did evil in the 
sight of the Lord, and imitated Jeroboam son of 
Nebat, who made Israel to sin. We do not know 
many particulars of his reign j but that the Lord 
re-established the affairs of the kingdom of Is¬ 
rael, which had been thrown into very great con¬ 
fusion under Jehoahaz his father. 

Elisha falling sick of that disease whereof he died, 
Joash came to see him, and wept before the 
prophet, who directed him to shoot with arrows; 
he shot three times, and ceased: he gained 
therefore only three victories over Syria. 

Joash reigned a long time peaceably. Amaziah 
king or Judah, having been victorious over the 
Edomites, challenged him, saying,“Come, let us 
see one another in the face.” Joash reproved 
him by the fable of tbe cedar, and the thistle of 
Lebanon. But Ainaziah would not hearken to 
him. Joash took the field ; Amaziah was rout¬ 
ed, and taken in the battle. Joash entered Jeru¬ 
salem, and ordered four hundred cubits of the 
city walls to be demolished, from the gate of 
Ephraim to the corner gate. He took all the 
treasures of the temple, and the royal palace, 
and returned in triumph to Samaria. He died 
there in peace soon after this victory, and was 
succeeded by Jeroboam. 2 Kings, xiii. 10, &c. 

JOAZAR, high-priest of the Jews, successor to 
Matthias, son of Theopbilus, a.m. 4000, the year 
of Jesus Christ’s birth. He was succeeded by his 
brother Eleazar, a.m. 4004 ; and was created 
high-priest a second time, a.m. 4010 ; and enjoy¬ 
ed this dignity till 4016. Then Ananus the son 
of Seth succeeded him. Joazar, otherwise Azar, 
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was brother to Mariamne, the daughter of Simon 
the high-priest, and wife to Herod the Great. 
Archelaus, at his return from Rome, deposed Jo- 
azar in 4004, because lie was engaged against 
him with the seditious. Some lime afterward 
Joazar was restored by the Romans, for whom 
he had declared, in 4010. Lastly, Cyrenius gov¬ 
ernor of Syria being come into Judea, in 4016, 
deposed Joazar and substituted Ananus. 

JOB, nr, dtrgfjL, he that cries, or weeps. 

I. JOB, third son of Issachar, Gen. xlvi. IS. called 
Jashub, 1 Chron. vii. 1. 

JOB, 3i'K, lie that weeps, that cries; otherwise, 
that speaks out of an hollow place, like the Ven¬ 
triloquists. 

II. Job, celebrated for bis patience, his constancy, 
his piety, and his virtue, dwelt in the land of Uz, 
or the Ausitis, in east Edom, not far from Boz- 
ra. There are different opinions concerning his 
fernily and his time. At the end of the Greek and 
Arabic copies of the book of Job, and in the old 
Latin Vulgate, we read these words, there said to 
be taken from the Syriac. Job dwelt in the Aus¬ 
itis, on the confines erf Idumea and Arabia; his 
name at first was Jobab. He married an Arabian 
woman, by whom he had a son, called Ennon. He 
himself was the son of Zerah, of the posterity of 
Esau, and a native of Boxrah; so that he was the 
fifth from Abraham. He reigned in Edom ; and 
tnekingsbefore and after him reignedin this order. 
Baluk the son of Beor, in the city of Dinhabah, 
after him Job, (otherwise called Jobab.) Job was 
succeeded by llusham prince of Teman. After him 
reigned Hadad, the son of Bedad, who defeated 
the Midianites in the fields of Moub. The name 
of his city was Arith. Job's friends who came to 

, visit him were Eliphaz, of the posterity if Esau, 
and king of Teman, Bilaad king if the Shuhites, 
and Zophar the king of the Naamathites. 

This is the most ancient account of Job’s geneal¬ 
ogy. Aristeus, Philo, and Polyhistor, acknowl¬ 
edged this genealogy to be true : the old Greek 
and Latin fathers did the same, and cited it. 
Thodotion has preserved it in his translation of 
Job. This tradition is derived, probably, from 
the Jews, and was received by the primitive 
fathers. In tracing it we find Job to have been 
contemporary with Moses. 

Abraham. 

Isaac. 

i -*- 1 

Jacob. Esau. 

Levi. Rend. 

Amram. Zerah. 

Moses. Jobab. 1 Chron. L 

35—4*. 


Job was a man of great probity, virtue, and religion, 
and he possessed great riches in cattle and 
slaves ; which at that time were the chief wealth 
even of princes in Arabia and Edom. He had 
seven sons and three daughters ; and was in great 
repute among all the eastern people, on both 
sides of the Euphrates. His sons, by turns, made 
entertainments for each other ; and when they had 
gone through the circle of their days of feasting, 
Job sent to them,purified them, and offered burnt- 
offerings for each of them ; that God might par¬ 
don any faults inadvertently committed against 
him during such festivities. He was infinitely 
averse from injustice, idolatry, fraud, and adul¬ 
tery ; he avoided evil thoughts, and dangerous 
looks ; was compassionate to the poor; a father 
to the orphan, a protector to the widow, a guide 
to the blind, and a support to the lame. 

God permitted Satan to prove the virtue of Job, 
and at first gave him (rawer over his property, but 
forbad him to touch his person. Satan began 
with taking away his oxen. A company of Sabe- 
ans slew Job’s husbandmen, and drove off all the 
oxen : one servant only escaped to bring the news. 
While he was telling what misfortunes had hap¬ 
pened, a second came, and told Job that fire from 
heaven had consumed his sheep, and those who 
k£pt them : and that he alone had escaped. 

A third messenger came to Job, and said, the Chal¬ 
deans hare carried away thy camels, have killed 
all thy servants, and I only am escaped. While he 
was relating this, another came, and said. While 
thy sons and thy daughters were eating and 
drinking in their eldest brother’s house, an im¬ 
petuous wind suddenly overthrew it, and they 
were all crushed to death under the ruins : I 
alone am escaped to bring thee this news. Then 
Job rent his clothes, and shaved his head, and 
fell down upon the ground, saying, Naked came 
I out out of my mother’s womb, and naked shall I 
return thither. The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord. 

As Job endured these calamities without repining 
against Providence, Satan solicited permission to 
afflict his person, and the Lord said, Behold, he 
is in thine hand, but touch not his life. Satan 
therefore smote him with dreadful diseases: and 
Job being seated on a dunghill, with a potsherd 
scraped off the corruption. His wife said, *• Dost 
thou still retain thy piety 2 Curse God, and die.” 
Job answered, “ Shall we receive good at -the 
hand of God, and shall we not receive evil 2” In 
the mean time three of Job’s friends, having been 
informed of his misfortunes, came to visit 
him; Eliphaz the Temanite, Biidad the Shubite, 
and Zophar the Naamathite. There was a 
fourth likewise, Elihu the Buzite, who in 
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chap, xxxii. bean a part in their dialogue. They 
continued seven days sitting on the ground by 
him, without speaking to him. At last Job broke 
silence,and complainedof his misery. His friends 
not distinguishing between the evils wherewith 
God tries those whom he loves, and the afflic¬ 
tions wherewith he punishes the wicked, accused 
Job of having harboured some impiety, and in¬ 
vited him to return to God by repentance, and 
humbly to submit to his justice, since he suf¬ 
fered only according to his demerits. 

Job, convinced of his own innocence, and assured 
by the testimony of his conscience, maintained, 
that his sufferings were greater than his faults, 
and that God sometimes chastised the righteous 
only to try them, to give them an opportunity 
of manifesting, or of improving their disposi¬ 
tions ; or, because it was his good pleasure, for 
reasons unknown to mankind. Elihu takes a 
middle path, referring strongly to God’s sove¬ 
reignty. To terminate this dispute, God appears 
in a cloud, and decides in favour of Job ; never¬ 
theless, not approving those harsh expressions, 
which the extremity of his sorrow, and the 
warmth of dispute, had urged from him. Job 
humbly acknowledges his fault, and asks forgive¬ 
ness. The Lord condemns Job’s friends, and en¬ 
joins them to expiate their sins with sacrifices, 
offered by the hands of Job. He restores Job 
to health, gives him double the riches which he 
before possessed, blesses him with a beautiful 
and numerous family, and crowns an holy life 
with an happy death. This is the substance of 
Job’s history. 

The time wherein this pious man lived is very 
much contested. But, supposing him to have 
been contemporary with Moses, and fixing the 
time of his trial to some years after the depart¬ 
ure of the Hebrews out of Egypt, (it cannot be 
placed earlier, because it is supposed he speaks 
of this event;) he might have lived till the time 
of Othniel. Supposing, for example, that he was 
afflicted seven years after the Exodus, a.m. 2520; 
ante a.d. 1484, and having lived 140 years after, 
he must have been dead in 2660. Job xlii. 16. 

[The Talmudists report him to have been born in 

■ the year of Jacob’s settlement in Egypt, and 
that he died in the year wherein the Israelites 
departed out of this country. See Huet. De- 
monstr. Evang. Prop. iv. de libro Job. Here 
this very learned author, contrary to the opin¬ 
ion of F. Calmet. asserts Job to have lived be¬ 
fore Moses, but that the memory of his misfor¬ 
tunes was recent, when Moses, whom Huctius 
supposes to be the writer of the book of Job, 


undertook to compose the history of them, while 
he lived in Midian with Jethro.] Some believe, 
that he lived seventy years in prosperity, and 
that after his misfortunes, God doubled that 
number. By which account he must have lived 
in all two hundred and ten years. 

His tomb has been shewn in several places. The 
most celebrated is that in the Trachonitis, to¬ 
ward the springs of Jordan, where for many ages 
a pyramid has been believed to be Job’s tomb. 
It is placed between the cities of Teman, Shuah, 
and Naamath, which are supposed to have been 
in this country. The Chaldee paraphrast, nam¬ 
ed Cook, makes him to have lived in Armenia; 
and travellers tell us, that Job’s tomb is shewn 
there; but this Job is thought to have been a 
Mahometan captain, of modern date. Another 
Chaldee interpreter places Job at Constantino¬ 
ple. There is a tomb near the walls of that city, 
which some have taken for Job’s: but it is an 
Arabian’s, killed at the siege of Constantinople, 
in 672. In the sixth age there was a monastery 
at Constantinople, dedicated to St. Jobj but'it is 
not said that his body was there. Eusebius and 
St. Jcrom assure us, that there was a traditional 
account of Job’s having dwelt at Astaroth-Car- 
naim, a city in the Batanea beyond Jordan ; and 
that his house was still seen there. The ixx 
relate that Dinhabah was the capital of Jobab’s 
kingdom, whieh Jobab we believe to be the same 
as Job. This city was in the Ausitis, or in Ara¬ 
bia Deserta. As we suppose Job and Jobab to 
be the same person, we must say likewise, that 
he lived and died at Dinhabah. 

We meet with the name of Job in the ancient mar- 
tyrologies, with the title of prophet, saint, and 
martyr. The worship of him is of great anti¬ 
quity, and very extensive among the Greeks 
and Latins. The Greeks have chosen May 6, 
for his festival: and herein they have been fob 
lowed by the Christians of Arabia, Egypt, Ethi¬ 
opia, and Russia, or Moscovy. The Latins 
keep his festival May 10. This, next to the 
Maccabees, brothers and martyrs, is the first 
saint to whom the western church has decreed 
public and religious honours; and we know not 
of any saint among the patriarchs and prophets 
to whom more churches have been consecrated, 
or chapels dedicated. 

When we consider accurately all that Job in his 
book says of himself, it seems to us, that his 
disease discovers fbr the most part symptoms 
of a leprosy; and we may affirm, that the fa¬ 
thers and commentators are generally of this opin¬ 
ion. St. Chrysostom, Apollinarius, Polychronus> 
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Philip the priest, venerable Bede, the author of 
the sermons, ad Frqtres in eremo, cited under 
St. Austin’s name, Pineda, Bartholin, Bolduc, 
Vatablus, Cyprian of the Cistercians, and many 
others tell us so in an explicit, or at least in an 
implicit manner. 

They who say that he was attacked with an infa¬ 
mous private disease, agree almost in Lite same 
opinion, since this, in all probability, was, orig¬ 
inally, a leprosy; which, in hot countries, is 
communicated with such great activity, that to 
converse familiarly with an infected person, is 
often times sufficient to catch it. 

Some have questioned whether there ever was such 
a person as Job. Spinoza believed Job to have 
been a Pagan. Others say he lived before Mo¬ 
ses ; others, in the time of Moses ; others, un¬ 
der the judges. Some place him so far back¬ 
ward as David and Solomon; others, at or near 
the captivity. But there is no denying that 
there was such a person as Job, without contra¬ 
dicting Ezekiel, Tobit, and St. James, who speak 
of him as a holy man, and a true pattern of pa¬ 
tience ; without opposing the torrent of tradition 
among both Jews and Christians, and all the 
authority of the Greek and Latin fathers. Job 
did not live under the Jewish law, and perhaps 
was not subject to the law of circumcision; and 
in this sense we may confess, that he was a Pa¬ 
gan, like Melchisedec and other good men. Al¬ 
though the time wherein this holy man lived be 
dubious, we cannot place him so low as David 
and Solomon, much less at the captivity of Bab¬ 
ylon, since he is cited by Tobit and by Ezekiel 
as an ancient patriarch. Notwithstanding, it is 
not impossible but the author of this book, as 
we now have it, might live after David and Sol¬ 
omon : because lie seems sometimes to allude to 
the Psalms, Jeremiah, and the Proverbs. 

The eastern people relate several particulars of 
Job, which we do not read in Scripture. They 
deduce his genealogy after this manner. Abra¬ 
ham, Isaac, Esau, Razakh, Anosch, Job, or 
Aiub, as they write it. Eutychius, patriarch of 
Alexandria, makes him likewise to descend from 
Esau thus; Esau, Raguel, Razakh, Amos, Job. 
But some Arabian historians derive his descent 
fl-om Ishmaei, and pretend, that he is the first 
of the three prophets sprung from Ishmaei ; 
which three prophets, in their account, are Job, 
Jethro, and Mahomet. 

BOOK OF JOB. Various conjectures have been 
made concerning this book. Some have thought 
that Job himself wrote it at first, in Syriac or in 
Arabic, and that Moses, or some other Israel¬ 


ite, translated it into Hebrew. Others suppose 
Elihu, one of Job’s friends, was the author of 
it. No decisive proof of the author is furnished 
by the book itself. It seems to be beyond dis¬ 
pute, that the composer of it was a Jew by re¬ 
ligion, and later than Job. There are so many 
allusions in it to Scripture expressions, that 
every one must believe Scripture was very fa¬ 
miliar to the author of this poem. 

The original language of the book of Job is He¬ 
brew, but blended with many Arabic and Chal¬ 
dee expressions, and several particular turns, not 
usual in Hebrew; for wliieh reason this work 
is obscure and difficult. It is writtep in verse, 
whose beauty eonsists principally in noble ex¬ 
pressions, bold and sublime thoughts, lively emo¬ 
tions, fine descriptions, and great diversity of 
character. I do not believe that in all antiquity 
there is a piece of poetry more eopious, more 
lofty, more magnificent, more diversified, more 
adorned, or more affecting. 

The author, whoever he was, has practised all the 
beauties of his art, in the characters of the fsur 

E ergons whom he brings upon the stage. The 
istory, as to the substance of it. is true; the 
sentiments, reasons, and arguments of the sev¬ 
eral persons, are faithfully expressed: but, it 
is very probable, that the terms and turns of ex¬ 
pression are the poet’s own. Vide Fragment, 
No. 18. 

The canonical authority of the book of Job, is gen¬ 
erally acknowledged in the Greek and Latin 
churches ; and this opinion has been derived from 
the synagogue to the church. St. Paul, in several 
places, seems to quote the book of Job ; at least 
to allude to it. St. James commends the pa¬ 
tience of Job, and says, it a as well known to 
those he wrote to. 

JOBAB, 33V, from the same as Job. 

I. JOBAB, son of Zerah, and grandson to Esaq, 
Gen. xxxvL 33 j i Cbron. i. 44. 

II. Jobab, son of Joktan, Gen. x. 29; and 1 Chron. 
i. 23. 

III. Jobab, king of Madon, Josh. xi. 1. 

IV. Jobab, son of Gera, of Benjamin, 1 Chron. 
viii. 9. 

V . Jobab, son of Elpaal, of the same tribe, 1 Cbron. 
viii. 18. 

JOCHEBED, *i3or, glorious, honourable , a person 
of merit} from 133 cabad: or the glory of the 
Lord, from rv jah, tint Lord, and 133 cabad, 
glory. 

JOCHEBED, wife of Am ram, aod mother of 
Miriam, Moses, and Aaron. Several difficulties 
are started concerning the degree of relation 
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between Amraraand Joebebed. Some assert, that 
Jochebed was the daughter immediately of Levi, 
and aunt of Amram her husband, because, Exod. 
ii. 1; vi. 20; and Numb. xxvi. 59. she is called 
the daughter of Levi. Others maintain, that 
she was only cousin-german to Amram, being 
daughter of one of Kohath’s brethren. The 
Chaldee, on Exodus vi. 20. says, she was the 
daughter of Amram’s sister; the lxx say, she 
was daughter to Amram’s brother. The He¬ 
brew mil doda, does not always denote the 
same degree of relation. Nevertheless, it seems 
to me most probable, that Jochebed was only 
cousin-german to Amram. Because, 1. Had 
she been the immediate daughter of Levi, the 
disproportion between her age and Amram’s 
would have been too great. 2. Marriages be¬ 
tween the aunt and nephew were forbidden by 
the law, and we have no proof that they were 
allowed before the law. 3. By the daughter of 
Levi may very well be meant the granddaughter, 
according to the style of the Hebrews. 

JOED, nyr, iWd, who is adorned, or who possess; 
from niy hadah otherwise, who gives testimo¬ 
ny; from ny hud: or who plunders; from *iy 
tied. 

JOEL, bur, he that wills, commands, or swears; 
from bn' jaiL 

I. JOEL, the prophet Samuel’s eldest son. Sam¬ 
uel being old, made his sons Joel and Abiah 
judges over Israel, 1 Sam. viii. 1,2, &e. They 
exercised their jurisdiction in Beersheba, in the 
south of Palestine. But they received presents, 
and were unjust in their judgments; which in¬ 
duced Israel to desire a king. 

II. Joel, son of Josibiah, of the tribe of Simeon, 
i Chron. iv. 35. 

HI. Joel, son of Israhiah, of the tribe of Issaehar, 
1 Chron. vii. 3. 

IT- Joel, a valiant man in David’s army, 1 Chron. 
xi. 38. 

Y. Joel, a Levite, a chief musician in David’s 
time, 1 Chron. xv. 7. 

VI. Joel, son of Pedaiah, of Manasseh, 1 Chron. 
xvii. 20. 

VII. Joel, son of Pethuel, the second of the twelve 
minor prophets, was, it is said, of the tribe of 
Beuben, and city of Belhoron, (rather Betharan, 
for Belhoron was on this side Jordan, in the 
tribe of Ephraim; but Betharan was on the 
other side of that river, in the tribe of Beuben.) 
Joel prophesied in the kingdom of Judah. It is 
our opinion, that he flourished after the removal 

.. of the ten tribes, and the destruction of the king¬ 
dom of Israel. He speaks of a great famine, and 
an inundation of locusts, which ravaged Judea: 
but we can infer nothing from tlieuce toward 
fixing the period of Joel’s prophecy. 
vol. i. 76 


St. Jerom, followed by many others, believed Joel 
to have been contemporary with Hosea, accord¬ 
ing to a rule laid down by him, that when there, 
is no proof of the time of any prophet, we may 
be directed in our conjectures by the time of 
the preceding prophet, whose epoch is better 
known. But this rule is not certain, and should 
not hinder us from following a better system. 
The Hebrews maintain, that Joel prophesied 
under Manasseh, and they refer the famine 
mentioned by him, to (hat of Jeremiah, viii. 
13. Vide chap. xiv.—but if so, as is probable 
enough, it must be said that Joel prophesied af¬ 
ter Manasseh, since in that place of Jeremiah, 
the Lord resolves to disperse his people, on ac¬ 
count of the sins which had been committed by 
Manasseh, which implies that Manasseh was 
then dead. We choose therefore rather to plaee 
Joel under Josiah, king of Judah, contemporary 
with Jeremiah. 

Under the idea of a cloud of locusts, this prophet 
represents an enemy's army, which in his time 
fell upon Judea, and caused great desolation. 
This, together with caterpillars and drought, 
brought on a terrible famine. God being mov¬ 
ed by the calamities and prayers of bis people, 
scattered the locusts, and the wind blew them 
into the sea. After this, the prophet foretells 
the day of the Lord, and his vengeance in the 
valley of Jezreel. He speaks of the teacher of 
•righteousness, whom God was to send; and of 
the Holy Spirit, which was to descend upon all 
flesh. He says, that Jerusalem will .eternally 
be inhabited; that salvation will come out from 
thenee; that whosoever shall call on the name 
of the Lord shall be saved. AU this relates to 
the new covenant, and to the time of the Mes¬ 
siah. Vide Aets ii. 6. 

JOELAH, nbuyv, elevation; from nby halah: oth¬ 
erwise, he that profits, or advances; from by' 
jahal: otherwise, he that takes away the curse$ 
from ny’ jahah, to remove, to reject, and nbtt 
alah, a curse. 

JOELAH, son of Jeroham, one who espoused Da¬ 
vid’s party in his disgrace, 1 Chron. xii. 7. 

JOEZEB, nyr, he that aids and assists; from uy 
haaar. 

JOEZEB, a gallant officer of David’s army, 

1 Chron. xii. 6. r 

JOGBEHAH, nrur, xm tyoureu eivnif, height, or 
exaltation ; from mj gabah. 

JOGLI, 'by, loxA), revelation , exile, revolution:- 
from nbj galah: otherwise, exultation of joy: 
from bu gut. 

JOHAH, snv, who enlivens and gives life; 
from srn chaiah, to live, to vivify. 

JOHA, a brave man in David’s army, 1 Chron. 
xi. 45. 
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JOHANAN, pnv, it***, who is liberal, merciful, 
pious, and grants favours; from im chanan: 
otherwise, the grace of the Lord; from rr jah, 
the Lord, and jn chen, favour. 

I. JOHANAN, son of Careah, 2 Kings, m. 23; 
Jer. xii. 13,16. he being informed that Islimael 
was come to Mizpah, with design to kill Geda- 
Iiah, who was left there by Nebuchadnezzar 
to govern the remnant of the people, he gave 
intelligence to Gedaliah, and offered to kill Ish¬ 
mael ; but Gedaliah refusing to credit him, was 
soon after massacred, a.m. 3417; ante a.d. 587. 

II. Johan Air, son of Josiafa, 1 Chron. iii. 15. 
Probably Johanan died without issue, since 
Scripture speaks no more of him. 

III. Johanan, son of Elicenai, a descendant of Da¬ 
vid by Zerobabel, 1 Chron. iii. ultimo. 

IT. Johanan, high-priest, son of Azariah the high- 
priest, and father to another Azariab, 1 Chron. 
vi. 9,10. Some believe him to be Jehoida, the 
father of Zachariah, in the reign of Joash, king 
of Judah. 2 Chron. xxiv. 11, &c. 

JOHN, runirr, Utdmtt, the grace, gift, or mercy of 
the Lord. 

JOHN, in Hebrew, Johanan, signifies gentle, 
agreeable, or the grace of God, agreeable to God. 
Scripture mentions several illustrious men nam¬ 
ed John, Joannes, or Joehanan. 

I. JOHN, the father of Mattathias, the celebrated 
Maoeabce, descended from the priests of Joia- 
rib’s family, 1 Mace. ii. 1. 

II. John, sirnamed Gaddis, son of Mattathias 
above-mentioned, and brother of Judas, Jona¬ 
than, and Simon Maccabeus. John Maccabe¬ 
us was treacherously killed by the sons of Jam- 
bri, as he was conducting the baggage belong¬ 
ing to his brethren the Muccabees, to the Ne- 
bathites their allies, 1 Maco. ix. 36. 

III. John Hihcanvs, son of Simon the Maeca- 
bee. See Hircanus. 

IV. John the Baptist, forerunner of our Lord Je¬ 
sus Christ, and son of Zachariah and Elizabeth, 
was born a.m. 4000, about six months before Je¬ 
sus Christ. His birth, name, and employment, 
were foretold to his father Zachary, when he 
was performing his functions as a priest in the 
temple of Jerusalem, Luke i. 10,11, &e. Fide 
Annunciation. 

The time of Elizabeth's delivery being come, her 
relations and neighbours rejoiced at it: and on 
the eighth day, when the child was circumcis¬ 
ed, they ealled him by his father’s name, Zach- 
arias; but his mother told them his name should 
be John, which his father confirmed. The child 
grew, and was strengthened in spirit, and dwelt 
in the wilderness till the day of his manifesta¬ 
tion to Israel. 

8t. Chrysostom and St. Jerom believe, that he was 


brought up from his infancy in the wilderness. 
But St. Paulinus informs us, that he spent the 
first years of his life in his father’s house, where 
he learned the law : and that as soon as his body 
was strengthened with age, he retired into the 
wilderness, where he abode without eating or 
drinking, as Jesus says of him, Malth. xi. 13. 
(t. e. eating and drinking so little, and things so 
far from dainties, that in some sort, it might be 
said, he did not eat or drink at all,) and being 
clothed only with camel’s hair and a leathern 
girdle about his loins, Matth. iii. 4. 

After St. John had passed thirty years in the wil¬ 
derness, God manifested him to the world, in the 
fifteenth year of Tiberius, a.d. 28, and he began 
his ministry, by publishing the coming of the 
Messiah, in the country about and beyond Jor¬ 
dan, preaching repentance, saying, that the king¬ 
dom of heaven was at hand, and that the axe 
was laid at the root of the trees. He brought 
many persons to confess their sins, and he bap¬ 
tized them in the river Jordan, telling them, 
that they “ should believe in him who was com¬ 
ing after him, who would baptize them with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire.” From this baptism, 
St. John derived the sirnaine of Baptist, or Bap- 
tizer. Many persons became his disciples, ex¬ 
ercising themselves in acts of repentance, and 
preaching it to others: and some of his disciples 
afterward followed our Saviour. 

The virtue of John Baptist was so eminent, that 
many of the Jews took him for the Messiah ; but 
lie plainly declared that lie was not that honour¬ 
ed person. Nevertheless, he was as yet unac¬ 
quainted with the person of Jesus Christ; only 
the Holy Ghost had told him, “ that it was he 
who should be marked by the Holy Spirit de¬ 
scending and resting upon him.” ‘When Jesus 
Christ presented himself to receive baptism 
from him, John excused himself, saying, “ I 
need rather being baptized by thee.” But Jesus 
said, “ it was becoming to fulfil all righteous¬ 
ness.” This was a.d. 30. John the Baptist 
was then about thirty-four, and Jesus Christ 
about thirty-three years of age. Some time af¬ 
ter, the Jews sent a deputation to John, inquir¬ 
ing, “ whether he were the Messiah ?” But he 
answered. No; he was only the voice of one cry¬ 
ing in the wilderness. Prepare the way of the 
Lord. The next day John said publicly of Je¬ 
sus, Behold the Lamb of God, that taketh away 
the sins of the world. 

Iierod Antipas having married Philip his brother’s 
wife, while he was still living, had occasioned 
great scandal. John Baptist with his usual lib¬ 
erty and vigour, reproved Herod to his face, and 
told him it was not lawful for him to have the 
wife of his brother (from whom he had forcibly 
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taken her) while his brother was yet alive. Her¬ 
od, incensed at this freedom, ordered him into 
custody, in the castle of Macbterus. This, in all 
probability, happened about the end of a.d. 30. 
Josephus gives this turn to the causes of his 
imprisonment: “ John, sirnamed the Baptist, 
was, says he, a man of piety, who exhorted the 
Jews with great zeal to embrace virtue, and to 
perform all the duties of justice to one another. 
He was followed by a great multitude of people, 
who were delighted with hearing his discourses; 
and the Jews appeared disposed to enter upon 
any enterprise that he should recommend to 
them. Herod grew uneasy at it, and was appre¬ 
hensive that he would stir up some sedition ; he 
thought therefore that it was necessary to pre¬ 
vent this evil, lest, if he should too long defer to 
remedy it, he might have reason to repent.” 
Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. 2. 

He remained a good while in prison, and his disci¬ 
ples did not forsake him. Even Herod respect¬ 
ed and feared him, knowing that he was very 
much beloved by the people; he heard him and 
sometimes followed his advice. But Herodias, 
afraid lest Herod should set him at liberty, 
sought an opportunity of putting him to death. 
At last she met with it. Herod made a great 
entertainment for his friends on his birth-day, 
and Herodias sent Salome, herdaugliter by Philip 
her former and lawful husband, into the banquet¬ 
ing hall, to dance before the king and his guests, 
fehe acquitted herself so much to his satisfaction, 
that he promised her any thing she should ask 
of him. Her mother instructed her to demand 
the head of John the Baptist. Herod was greatly 
vexed at her request; but not daring to be 
worse than his word before his company, he gave 
orders for beheading John the Baptist; which 
orders were immediately executed. The head 
was given to Salome, and by her carried to her 
mother; who, it is said, pierced his tongue with 
her bodkin. The death of John the Baptist 
happened, as is believed, about the end of a.d. 
31; or early in a.d. 32, The entertainment 
was made probably at Machmrus, where John 
was in prison. Vide Fragment, No 50. 

The Greek and Latin churches celebrate John’s 
beheading August 29. The disciples of John on 
.hearing of his death, came and carried away his 
body, and gave notice of it to Jesus Christ. The 
gospel does not say where they buried him; but 
in the time of Julian the apostate, his tomb was 
shewn at Samaria, where the inhabitants open¬ 
ed it, and burnt part of his bones ; the rest were 
saved by some Christians, who carried them to 
an abbot of Jerusalem, named Philip. Theo- 
76* 
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doret, Hist. Ecel. lib. iii. cap. 3. Chronic. 
Alex. p. 686. 

Y. John the Ercangdist, was a native of Bethsaida 
in Galilee, son of Zebedee and Salome; by pro¬ 
fession a fisherman. Some have thought he had 
been a disciple of John the Baptist, before he at¬ 
tended Jesus Christ; but there is no proof of 
this. He was brother to St. James Major. Our 
Saviour called them sons of thunder, Boanerges. 
It is believed that St. John was the youngest of 
the apostles. He might be five or six and twen¬ 
ty years of age when he began to follow Jesus 
Christ, a.d. 30. Some believe he was the bride¬ 
groom at the marriage of Cana; others, that 
he always lived single; an opinion better sup¬ 
ported by antiquity than the former. 

Our Saviour had a particular friendship for him ; 
and St. John describes himself by the name of 
“ that disciple whom Jesus loved.” Jesus Christ 
took him with him at his transfiguration; and 
at his last supper, when John was lying in his 
bosom, be discovered to him, who it was that 
should betray him. John xiii. 25 ; xxi. 20. 

Jesus chose Peter, James, and John, as witnesses, 
of his agony in the olive-garden. After the sold¬ 
iers had seized his master Jesus, it is believed 
that John was the disciple who followed him to 
Caiphas’ house, where he went in, and after¬ 
ward introduced Peter. He attended our Sa¬ 
viour even to the cross; and Jesus observing 
him near it, said to his mother, “ Woman, be¬ 
hold thy sonand afterward to this disciple, 
“ Behold thy mother.” John xix. 36. From 
that time John took care of Mary, the mother 
of Jesus, till her death. After the resurrection 
of Jesus, John being fishing on the sea of Tibe¬ 
rias with other disciples, Jesus appeared on the 
shore. John first discovered him, and told Pe¬ 
ter. They came ashore, dined with Jesus, and 
after dinner, as Johu was following him, Peter 
asked Jesus, What was to become of him ? (mean¬ 
ing John) Jesus answered, “ If I will that he stay 
till I come, what is that to thee ? follow thou 
me.” Hereupon the disciples believed, that Je¬ 
sus had said he should not die; many still believ¬ 
ed it, when St. John wrote his gospel, and long 
after: many also have affirmed, that he did not 
die. But St. John himself confutes this opinion, 
[the coining of Christ referring to his punishment 
of Jerusalem, which this evangelist lived to see; 
not to the general judgment.] 

Within a few days after the apostles had received 
the Holy Ghost. Peter and John went up to the 
temple, and near it cured a man lame from 
his birth. Acts iii. 1—10. This miracle occa¬ 
sioned their being imprisoned. The next day 
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they were liberated, and forbidden to speak in the 
name of Jesus Christ; but they continued preach¬ 
ing, whereupon they were again imprisoned with 
the other apostles. But God miraculously de¬ 
livered them out of jail; and as they did not 
eease to preach Jesus as the Christ, the magis¬ 
trates took them into custody, and reproved 
them for persisting still to discourse of Jesus. 
The apostles answered, that it was necessary 
rather to obey God than men. The Sanhedrim 
inclined to put them to death; but being per¬ 
suaded by Gamaliel, commanded them to be 
scourged only, and so dismissed them. 

fit. Peter and St. John were sent to Samaria, to 
confer the Holy Ghost on those whom Philip the 
deaeon had there baptized, Acts iii. 5—14. St. 
John was of the council of Jerusalem, and was 
evidently one of the pillars of the church. It is 
believed that he preached to the Parthians, and 
his first epistle has been cited as an Epistle to 
the Parthians. The Indians maintain, that he 
published the Gospel in their country. There 
is no question of his preaching in Asia, and of 
his abiding some time at Ephesus, and near it. 
Thither he carried the blessed Virgin, who died 
there. We do not know in what year he settled 
in this country; but it could scarce be before 
a.d. 66 . St. Jerom says, that he founded and 
governed the churches of Asia ; and Tertullian, 
that he first established bishops in that country; 
which is not to be understood rigorously, as if 
Peter and Paul were not the founders of several 
churches there, and that Timothy did not govern 
the church of Ephesus, even while St. John was 
in this province. Fide Timothy and Ephesus. 

The emperor Domitian persecuted the ehurcli in 
the fifteenth year of his reign, a.d. 96; St. John, 
it is said, was carried to Rome, where he was 
plunged into boiling oil, without being hurt in 
it ; but, on the contrary, was greatly refreshed. 
He was exiled to the isle of Patinos, in the Egean 
sea. Here he wrote his Revelations. He did 
not continue quite two years in banishment. 
Domitian being killed in September, a.d. 96, 
his successor Nerva recalled all who were ban¬ 
ished by his predecessor; and St. John returned 
to Ephesus, a.d. 97; being about ninety years of 
age. The bishops and Christians of Asia press¬ 
ing him earnestly to write what he had heard 
from our Saviour, he complied, and wrote his 
gospel: after a fast and public prayers. His 
principal view in this narration was, to relate 
such things as might confirm the divinity of the 
son, in opposition to hereties of that time. 

We have three epistles by this apostle. The first 
has been sometimes cited by the name of the 
epistle to the Parthians, and was never contested. 


The two others bate been disputed. The first 
of these is addressed to a lady of quality, named 
Electa; or, say some, Electa is a symbolical 
name to denote a Christian church, to which an¬ 
other church wrote. For I have some suspicion 
that this epistle is only a letter of recommenda¬ 
tion given to the faithful, who might travel from 
one chureh to another, and such were sometimes 
necessarily written in an obscure manner, for 
fear of their falling into the hands of unbeliev¬ 
ers. The third letter is directed to Caius, whom 
St. John praises for hospitality to the faithful, 
and exhorts to continue bis pious practice. 

St. John lived to a very great age, so that he could 
scarce go to the assembly of the ehurch, without 
being carried by his disciples; and being now 
unable to make long discourses, his custom was 
to say, in all assemblies, to the people, My dear 
children , lore one another. At last they grew 
weaty of this concise exhortation; and when he 
was informed of this, his answer was, ** This is 
what the Lord commands you ; and this, if you 
do it, is sufficient.” He died quietly at Ephesus 
in the third year of Trey an, and the 100 of Jesus 
Christ, being then, according to St. Epiphanius, 
ninety-four; but some say he was 98 or 99, oth¬ 
ers 104, or 106, or 120. He was buried near 
the city, and several of the fathers have observ¬ 
ed, that his sepulchre was there. The council 
of Ephesus takes occasion to commend this city 
from its possessing the body of this blessed di¬ 
vine ; and pope Celestine exhorted the fathers, 
who were there assembled, to follow the instruc¬ 
tions of St. John, whose remains they had in 
their keeping. Jerom. on Gal. vi. et de Viri II- 
lust. cap. 9. Con. Ephes. tom. iii. Diony. Alex, 
apud Euseb. lib. vii. cap. 25. 

Several apocryphal writings are attributed to St. 
John; as, a book of his supposed travels, anoth¬ 
er of his acts used by the Encratites, Manichees, 
and Priscillianists; a book concerning the death 
and assumption of the Virgin; a creed supposed 
to have been given by the blessed Virgin and St. 
John to Gregory of Neocsesarea. St. John is 
generally sirnamed “ the Divine,” by reason of 
the sublimity of his knowledge and revelations, 
and particularly of the beginning of his gospel. 

Polyerates bishop of Ephesus affirms, that he wore 
a plate of gold on his forehead, as a priest and 
apostle of Jesus Christ. He is painted with a 
cup, and a serpent issuing out of it, because 
some heretics having given him poison in a 
glass, he made the sign of the cross over it, and 
all the venom was dispelled under the form of a 
serpent. This nriraele is related in the spurious 
Prochorus, who calls himself a disciple of St. 
John. 
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VI. John Mark, cousin to St. Barnabas, and his 
disciple, was the son of a Christian woman nam¬ 
ed Mary, who had a house in Jerusalem, where 
the faithful and the apostles generally met. 
Here they were at prayers in the night, when 
St. Peter, who was delivered out of prison by an 
angel, knocked at the door. In this house the 
celebrated church of Sion was said afterward to 
have been established. Acts xii. 15, 

John Mark, whom some very imprudently confound 
with the evangelist St. Mark, adhered to St. Paul 
and St. Barnabas, and followed them to Antioch; 
he continued in their company and service till 
they came to Perga in Pamphylia. But then see¬ 
ing that they were undertaking a longer journey * 
he left them, and returned to Jerusalem, a.d. 45. 

Some years after, in a.d. 51, Paul and Barnabas 
preparing to return into Asia, to visit the churches 
which they had fouuded there; these two apostles 
separated. Paul went to Asia, and Barnabas with 
John Mark went to the isle of Cyprus. We find 
him at Rome, a.d. 63, performing signal services 
for St. Paul during his imprisonment. The apos¬ 
tle speaks advantageously of him. Col. iv. 10. 
Marcus sister's sou to Barnabas saluteth you ; if 
he come unto you receive Mm. And again in his 
epistle to Philemon, ver. 24. written a.d. 62, at 
which time he was with St. Paul at Rome. But 
a.d. 65, he was with Timothy in Asia; and St. 
Paul writing to Timothy, desires him to bring 
him to Rome $ adding, that he was useful to him 
for the ministry of the gospel. 

In the Greek and Latin churches the festival of St. 
John Mark is kept September 27. Some say he 
was bishop of Bibiis in Phoenicia. The Greeks 
call him apostle, and say, the sick were cured by 
his shadow only. It is very probable, that he 
died at Ephesus, where his tomb was very fa¬ 
mous. The year of his death, and the kind of it, 
we are strangers to. He is sometimes called 
simply John or Mark. 

JOJADAH, pTirr, io*St, science, or knowledge of 
the Lord; from j>t, jedah, and r\'jah, the Lord. 

JOIADA, or Judas, high-priest of the Jews, suc¬ 
ceeded Eliashib or Joashib, who lived under 
Nehemiab, about a.m. 3550 ; ante a.d. 454. Jo- 
iada was succeeded by Jonathan or John. 

JOIARIB, ttv, he that combats, pleads, strives, 
or reprehends ; from an rub: otherwise, he that 
multiplies; from aai rubab. 

JOKDEAM, Dinp’, iWodtft, the humiliation or 
abasing of the people; from Tip kadad, to bow 
one's self: otherwise, the burning of the people; 
from ip' jakad, a burning, and op ham, the people. 

JOKDEAM, a city of Judah, Josh. xv. 56. 

JOKMEAM, opop', resurrection, or confirmation, 
or revenge of the people; from Dip feu in, and cp 
ham, people. 
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JOKMEAM, a city of Ephraim, afterward yield¬ 
ed to the Levites of Kohalh’s family. 1 Chron. 
vi. 68. 

JOKNEAM, or Joknean, ppjp*, iaaasdu, possession, 
or purchase; from nip kanah: otherwise, nest 
of the people; from pp kinnen, to build nests, 
and Dp ham, the people. 

I. JOKNEAM, a city of Judah, 1 Kings, iv. 12. 

II. Jokneam, a city of Zebulun, given to the Le- 
vites of Merari’s family. Josh. xxi. 34; six. 11. 
sirnamed Jokneam of Carmel, Josh. xii. 22. by 
reason of its neighbourhood to this mountain. 

JOKSHAN, jap', is*rm, hard, difficult, scandal¬ 
ous ; from n&p kashah. 

JOKSHAN, second son of Abraham and Keturab. 
Gen. xxv. 2. We are of opinion that he peo¬ 
pled part of Arabia, and that he is the person 
whom the Arabians call Cahtan, and acknowl¬ 
edge as the head of their nation. He dwelt in 
the provinces east of Beersheba, i. e. in part of 
Arabia Felix, and part of Arabia Deserta. This 
Moses expressly mentions. But unto the sons cf 
the concubines, which Abraham had, Abraham 
gavegfts, and sent them away from Isaac his son, 
eastward, unto the east country. Joksfaan’s sons 
were Sheba and Dedan, who dwelt in the same 
country. Boehart. Phaleg. lib. 1. cap. 15. 

JOKTAN, |Dp', small; from pup katon : otherwise, 
disgust, weariness ; from Dip kut: otherwise, dis¬ 
pute, contention. 

JOKTAN, the eldest son of Eber, who had for 
his portion all the land which lies from Mesha 
as thou goest unto Sephar, a mount of the east, or 
Kedem. Gen. x. 25. Mesha is, in our opinion, 
where Masias was situated, in Mesopotamia, 
and Sephar is the country of the Sepharvaim, or 
Sepharrenians, or Sapiors, or Serapares; for 
these all denote the same, i. e. a people, who, ac¬ 
cording to Herodotus, were placed between the 
Colchians and the Medes. Now this was in the 
provinces which Moses commonly describes by 
the name of Kedem or the east. We find traces 
in this country of the names of Joktan’s sons; 
which is a farther confirmation of this opinion. 
Joktan had thirteen sons, whose names were, 
Almohad, Shaleph, Hazarmaveth, Jerah, Hado- 
l-ain, Uzal, Dildah, Obal, Abimeel, Sheba, Ophir, 
Havilah, and Jobab, 

The Arabians believe, that their country was orig¬ 
inally peopled by Joktan, the son of Eber, and 
brother of Peleg; who, after the division of lan¬ 
guages, came and dwelt in the peninsula of Asia, 
which might take its name from Jarab the son 
of Joktan, or from a large plain in the province 
of Tehema called Arabat. These ancient Ara¬ 
bians lived here without mingling with other 
people, till Ishmael and his sons settled here, 
who mixing with the former Arabians were 
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t ailed Mos-arabes, op Mostearabes, ?. e. mixed 
Arabians, as the lshmaelites descended fi‘om 
Ishmael the son of Abraham andUagar. 

'Hie same authors suppose Joktan to have had 
several sons : as Joarab, the first author of the 
Arabic language, from whom all the posterity 
of Joktan were called Arabians; Ad, the founder 
of the Adites, whom God in his anger extir¬ 
pated j 'Diamond, Tasni, and Giadis, fathers of 
some old tribes of Arabians: but, that which 
embarrasses us is, that the founders of these an¬ 
cient tribes arc called by names distant from 
those of Moses ; which, however, did not hinder 
M. Kochart from placing in Arabia the sons of 
Joktan mentioned in Scripture, wherein he has 
succeeded very well in the judgment of many 
learned men. In a thing so obscure, and so 
distant, we should be satisfied with probabili¬ 
ties, and think ourselves greatly obliged to those 
who take pains to clear the darkness of such 
remote antiquity. The reader may consult 
Bochart. 

JOKTHEEL, bttnp’, i'exSoi}*, assembly of God ; 
from np’ jakah, 1 assemble, I unite, and bu el, 
God. 

JOKTHEEL, a city of Judah, Josh. xv. 38. per¬ 
haps the same as Jekabseel of the same tribe. 
Nell. xi. 25. But this last is rather Kabzecl, 
Josh. xv. 21. and 2 Sam. xxiii. 20, &c. 

Jokthef.l, a rock which Amaziah king of Judah 
took from the Edomites, from the top whereof 
he threw down ten thousand Edomites, whom 
he had taken in battle. Eusebius is of opinion, 
that this rock is the city of Petra, the capital 
of Arabia Petrca. The battle, wherein the 
Edomites were defeated, was fought in the val¬ 
ley of Salt , whieh wc place between Palmy¬ 
ra, and Bozra. Pliny says, that the solitudes 
of Palmyra reach to the city of Petra. It is 
probable, therefore, that Amaziah pushed his 
conquest as far as this city, and gave it the 
name of Joktheel, t. e. Obedience to the Lord; 
thereby signifying, that he understood the vic¬ 
tory which he had obtained over the Edomites, 
to proceed from the obedience which he had 
, paid to God. 

JONADAB, aur, who acts in good earnest, gives 
and offers freely, liberally, or who acts as a 
prince; from an nadab. 

I. JONADAB, son of Shimeah, David’s nephew, 
and cousin-german to Amnon. Jonadab was a 
very subtil man, and the adviser of Amnon, son 
of David, in the violation of Tamar. 2 Sam. 
xiii. 3. 

A. Jowadab, son of Beohab, head of the Rechab- 
ites. Jonadab lived in the time of Jehu king 
of Israel. He is thought to have added to the 


ancient austerity of the Rechabites, that of ab¬ 
stinence from wine; to have introduced the non¬ 
cultivation of their lands ; and the custom of be¬ 
ing satisfied with what their docks And fieras 
produced. [As many tribes of Arabians are at 
this day.] We read, 2 Kiugs, x. 15, 16. that 
Jehu being raised up to punish the sins of Ahab’s 
house, and coming to Samaria, to destroy the 
false prophets and priests of Baal, he met Jona¬ 
dab, son of Rechab, and said, Is thine heart 
right, as my heart is with thy heart ? Jonadab 
answered. It is. Then Jehu carried him to Sa¬ 
maria, and executed before him all that remain¬ 
ed of Ahab’s family, and all the ministers of 
Baal’s temple. See Rechabites. 

JONAH, or Jonas, nav, iuveii, a dove: otherwise, 
he that oppresses; from nrjanah. fide Dove. 

JONA. This word signifies a dove; and Baijona 
the son of a dove. But the best reading, Matih. 
xvi. 17. seems to be Barjoanna or Jochanna, i. e. 
the son of John. The name of St. Peter’s father 
was Joanna, by abreviation Jonah. 

JONAH, son of Amiltai, the fifth of the minor 
prophets, was a Galilean, native of Gath-hepher, 
which is believed to be the Joiapata, celebrated 
for the siege which Josephus the historian there 
maintained against the Roman army, before the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Gath-hepher was 
situated in the land of Zebulun, where was the 
district of Opher or Ilepher. St. Jcroin places 
it two miles from Seplioris, toward Tiberias. 
Some Rabbins are of opinion, that Jonah was 
the widow’s son of Sarepta, restored to life by 
Elijah. But Jonah lived in the reigns of Joash 
and Jeroboam, kings of Israel: He could not, 
therefore, be the widow's son of Sarepta, since 
the former of these princes did not begin to 
reign till sixty years after the translation of 
Elijah. Others maintain, that Jonah was Bon 
of the Shunainite woman, whose child was rais¬ 
ed from the dead by Elisha. But Shunam and 
Gath-hepher are too remote ; and we know 
from Scripture, that Jonah was of Gath-he¬ 
pher. Some are of opinion, that Jonah was 
the prophet whom Elisha sent to Jehu, to 
anoint him king of Israel ; but this fact is not 
certain. 

Epiphanius relates, that Jonah when returned 
from Nineveh, being ashamed that liis prediction 
was not accomplished, retreated with his moth¬ 
er to Sur or Tyre, where he dwelt till his death 
in the plain of Sear, and was buried in the cave 
of Cenezeus, judge of Israel. This judge in all. 
probability is Caleb, or Othniel. Caleb in sev¬ 
eral places is sirnamed the Kenezite ; but we do 
not read that he had been judge of Israel. Othniel 
was the son of Kenaz, Josh. xv. 17 ; Judg. i.13. 
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What we know with certainty of Jonah is from 
his history, which see, Jonah i. 1, 2, &c. He 
. was ordered first to prophesy at Nineveh; this 
he endeavoured to decline by voyaging to Tar- 
shish : but being overtaken by a storm, he was 
thrown overboard, and was miraculously deliv¬ 
ered from death. Vide Fragment, No. 145. 

After this, the word of the Lord a second time di¬ 
rected him to visit Nineveh. Thither he went, 
and when he came into the city, which was three 
days journey in extent, [as Diodorus of Sicily 
remarks, Bibloth. lib. ii. i. e. about five and twen¬ 
ty leagues in circumference,] Jonah walked in 
the city a whole day, crying, “ In forty days 
Nineveh shall be destroyed.” The Ninevites be¬ 
lieved his word, and appointed a public fast, 
from the meanest of the people to the greatest. 
The king of Nineveh himself, who we take to be 
the father of Sardanapalus, known in profane 
authors by the name of Aracyndaraxa or Ana- 
baxarus, and in Scripture by the name of Phul, 
descended from his throne, covered himself with 
sackcloth, and sat down on ashes. God being 
moved with their repentance, did not execute 
the sentence, which he had pronounced against 
them. Vide Fragment, No. 3. 

Jonah was afflicted at this, and complained to God, 
saying, that he had always questioned, whether 
as being a God of mercy he would not yield to 
their prayers. Retiring out of the city, he made 
a little cover for himself till he saw what would 
happen. The Lord caused a plant to grow over 
his cabin, called in Hebrew, Kikajon. See Kix- 
ajon. The next morning at day-break, the 
Lord sent a worm which bit the root of this 
plant, and withered it, so that the sun beginning 
to shine on Jonah’s head, he found himself faint, 
and desired that God would take him out of the 
world. The Lord said unto him. Hast thou 
reason to be thus concerned at the death of a 
plant, which cost thee nothing, which rises one 
night, and dies the next ? But wouldest thou 
not have me pardon such a city as Nineveh, 
wherein there are an hundred and twenty thou¬ 
sand persons, not able to distinguish their right 
hand from their left ? i. e. an hundred and twen¬ 
ty thousand children, not arrived at the use of 
reason, nor having offended God by actual sin ? 
As children make generally about one fifth 
part of the inhabitants of cities we presume that 
Nineveh contained above six hundred thousand 
persons. 

After this Jonah returned, in all probability, from 
Nineveh into Judea. The eastern people, who 
shew his tomb at Mosul, [the successor city of 
Nineveh,] are persuaded, that he died and was 
buried there. In St. JerOm’s time his tomb was 


seen at Gath in Palestine ; and the Turks at 
this day shew his mausoleum at Gath-hepher, 
in a subterraneous chapel, enclosed within a 
mosque. The Greeks keep his festival Septem¬ 
ber^, the Russians the 22 d . His name is not 
mentioned in the old martyrologies of the Latins. 
About the fourteenth century it was inserted on 
January 27 ; but Baronius places it September 21. 

We do not know at what time Jonah foretold how 
Jeroboam II. king of Israel should restore the 
kingdom of Samaria, from the entrance of Ha¬ 
math to the dead sea, 2 Kings, xiv. 25. whether 
before, or after his journey to Nineveh. Our 
Saviour mentions Jonah in the gospel, Matth. 
xii. 41 ; Luke xii. 32. He says, that the Nin¬ 
evites should rise in judgment against the Jews, 
and condemn them ; because they repented at 
the preaching of Jonah. And when the Phar¬ 
isees required a sign from him, his answer 
referred them to that of the prophet Jonah, 
i. e. his resurrection. Vide Fragment, No. 
145. 

Scripture says, that Jonah fled out of Judea from 
the presence of the Lord, and embarked at Joppa 
for Tarshisli; which seems to intimate his belief, 
that if he could get to Tarshish be should be out 
of the reach of God’s power, and that God 
would not, or could not, send him from thenee to 
Nineveh; [rather, perhaps, he imagined God 
would think no more of sending him to Nineveh, 
but would order some other to go thither; be¬ 
cause it was not usual with God to pour forth 
the spirit of prophecy out of the holy land.] 

JONATHAN, jnjirr, given of God, or the gift of 
the Lord ; from ;ju nuthan, a gift, and n’ jali, 
the Lord. 

JONATHAN, a Levitc, son of Gershom, and 
grandson of Moses, dwelt some lime at Laish, 
in the house of Micah, Judges xvii. 10. minis¬ 
tering as a Levite with an ephod, and supersti¬ 
tious images, which Micah had made, and placed 
in a chapel of his house. But some years after, 
six hundred men of the tribe of Dau, seeking a 
new settlement, in the territories of the Sidonians, 
passing that way, they engaged Jonathan to ac¬ 
company them. He settled at Dan, where that 
tribe placed the images which they had taken 
out of Micah’s house, and appointed Jonathan to 
be their priest, and his son to succeed him. Their 
idols remained at Dan, while the ark of the 
Lord was at Shiloh, and till the captivity of Dan, 
i. e. till the last year of Eli, the high-priest, 
wherein the ark was taken by the Philistines. 
a.m. 2888 ; ante a.d. 1116. The captivity of 
Dan may denote either the oppression of this 
tribe by the Philistines, after the ark was taken ; 
or the more remarkable captivity of the tep 
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tribes, which were carried away beyond the Eu¬ 
phrates by the Assyrian kings. 

11. Jonathan, son of Saul, a prince of an excel¬ 
lent temper, and in all varieties of fortune a 
most faithful friend to David. 1 Sam. xiv. 
Jonathan gave proofs of courage and conduct, 
during the war between Saul and the Philistines. 
One day when the Philistines were encamped at 
Michmash with a powerful army, and Saul's 
army of not above six hundred men, lay at 
Gibcath of Benjamin, Jonathan said to his ar¬ 
mour-bearer, Let us go to the camp of the 
Philistines. But he told not his father, nor the 
people. There was a narrow pass between two 
rocks, which led to the camp of the Philistines. 
As soon therefore as the Philistines on guard per¬ 
ceived them, they said, “ Behold the Hebrews 
come like rats out of the holes where they had 
hid themselves and they cried out to them, 
“ Come up to us, and we will shew you some¬ 
thing." Whereupon Jonathan said to his ar¬ 
mour-bearer, “Follow me, for the Lord hath 
delivered them into the hands of Israel.” They 
went up and began to kill all that fell into their 
hands. The camp of the Philistines soon was in 
disorder; and the noise and tnmult increasing, 
the Hebrews hastily advancing nearer to them, 
discovered that the Philistines killed one anoth¬ 
er. Saul therefore pursued the runaways, and 
said before his whole army, “ Cursed be the man 
that eatetb any food this day." 

Jonathan, who was absent when Saul spake in this 
manner, found a quantity of honey in a wood, 
into which he dipped the end of his staff, and 
ate of it, for which, afterward, Saul would have 
slain him; but the people opposed the king’s 
resolution, and preserved him. 

Some years after, David having overcome Goliah, 
Jonathan conceived so perfect a friendship for 
him, that he loved him as himself; he stripped 
himself of the robe which he wore, and gave it 
to David: he made him likewise a present of 
his sword, his bow, and bis belt. And when 
David incurred Saul’B displeasure, Jonathan con¬ 
tinued always zealous in his friend's interests. 
He gave him intelligence of his father's deter¬ 
mination to kill him, advised him to retire, and 
so wrought upon Saul, that he promised him 
with an oath, not to kill him. Saul having 
again resolved on the death of David, Jonathan 
dissuaded the king from his design; but perceiv¬ 
ing that the destruction of his friend was deter¬ 
mined, he informed David, who lay concealed in 
a field; when on a signal agreed on between 
them, they met, conversed, and confirmed their 
friendship and covenant with an oath. 


The year following, while David was concealed in 
a forest in the wilderness of Ziph, and Saul was 
in pursuit of him with bis troops, Jonathan went 
secretly to his friend, and they renewed their 
covenant. The war breaking out between the 
Hebrews and Philistines, Saul and Jonathan 
encamped on mount Gilboa with the army of 
Israel; but their camp was forced, (heir troops 
routed, and themselves killed. The news being 
brought to David, he mourned for a year, ana 
composed a funeral song to their honour, where¬ 
in he evidenced his tenderness toward his friend 
Jonathan. Jonathan had a son named Mephi- 
bosheth, to whom David did great favours. See 
Mephibosheth. 

III. Jonathan Ben-Uzziel, or son of Uxziel. 
We have a Targum, (Vide Targum,) or Chaldee 
paraphrase of the five books of Moses, and 
another of Joshua, Judges, the two books of 
Samuel, the two books of Kings, Isaiah, and 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve smaller 
prophets; t. e. all the Old Testament, except 
the Hagiographa. The Jews say great things 
in commendation of Jonathan j they believe he 
lived in the time of Haggai, Zachary, and Mal- 
achi, soon after the return from the captivity; 
and that he received from them the ora) law or 
tradition. They add, that he was likewise the 
first and most excellent disciple of Hillel, the 
famous rabbi, who lived a little before the com¬ 
ing of our Saviour, in the reign of Herod the 
Great. But, if Jonathan had seen Haggai, 
Zaohary, and Malachi, and was Hillel’s disciple, 
he must have lived about five hundred years ! 
which is incredible. The Jews are never weary 
of exalting the merit of Jonathan, son of Uzzi- 
el. They equal him to Moses, and relate, that 
while he was about his paraphrase, God in a vis¬ 
ible manner protected him ; that to prevent any 
thing diverting his application, if a fly came and 
sat on his paper, or a bird flew over his head, 
they were immediately consumed with fire from 
heaven, without his being hurt by it, or any 
thing about him : that intending to compose a 
Targum on the Hagiographa, as he had done 
on the law and the prophets, he was diverted 
from his design by a voice from heaven, which 
told him, that the end of the Messiah was there¬ 
in determined. This story, whether true or false 
(but rather false than true) has occasioned some 
Christians to take advantage of this confession, 
to maintain against the Jews, that the death of 
the Messiah was clearly foretold in the prophet 
Daniel, whom the Hebrews place among the 
Hagiographa. And since these disputes, the mod¬ 
ern Jews have taken the liberty of changing 
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this passage, lest sueh an acknowledgment should 
be prejudicial to their reasonings. 

Of the two Targums attributed to Jonathan, son of 
Uzziel, it appears that he composed only that on 
the first and last prophets. The Jews cail Josh¬ 
ua, Judges, Samuel, and the Kings, the Jirst 
prophets: and Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
the twelve smaller prophets, the last prophets. 

The Targum or paraphrase on these books comes 
near the style of Onkelos, which is esteemed the 
best of all these comments: but whereas the 
Targum of Onkelos is an exact and literal ver¬ 
sion, Jonathan takes the liberty of paraphras¬ 
ing, of enlarging, and adding, sometimes a gloss, 
sometimes a story, which do no great honour to 
bis work. What he has done on the last proph¬ 
ets is still less correct, less perfect, and less lit¬ 
eral than the rest. 

That on the law, which is attributed to him, is 
very different from the first, both as to style 
and method; being more stuffed with fables, 
glosses, long explanations, and vain additions, 
than the Targum on the prophets, which with¬ 
out contest is Jonathan’s. Besides, he speaks 
there of several things not as yet existing; or, 
at least, not under the names he gives them; 
for example, he mentions the six orders, or 
books of the Mishna, which were not written 
till long after his time; there are the names of 
Constantinople and Lombardy in it, which are 
still more modern than the Mishna. 

We-cannot tell who is the real author of this last 
Targum; it continued long unknown even to the 
Jews : they had no notice of such a book, till it 
was published at Venice, about an hundred and 
fifty years ago; the name of Jonathan was in all 
probability put to it only to give credit to the 
work, and to promote the sale of it. See Tak- 
gum. In the Polyglott Bible of Antwerp many 
of the impertinences in Jonathan’s Targum have 
been suppressed. See F. Morinus’ Excrcitat. 
Bibl. lib. i. Exercitat. 8. cap. 1, 2, 3. 

IV. Jonathan, son of Abiathar the high-priest, 
gave notice to Adonijah and his party, near the 
fountain of liogel, that David had declared Sol¬ 
omon his successor, 1 Kings, ii 42, 43, &c. 

V. Jonathan, son of Shage the Hararite, distin¬ 
guished for bravery in David’s army, 1 Chron. 
xj. 34. In 2 Sam. xxiii. 32, 33. we read Jona¬ 
than and Shammah the Hararite. 

VI. Jonathan, son of Shiraeah, David’s nephew, 
killed a giant, who had six fingers on each hand, 
and six toes on each foot, 1 Chron. xx. 7. 

VII. Jonathan, or Jehonathan, son of Uzziah, 
was David’s treasurer, 1 Chron. xxvii. 25. 
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VIII. Jonathan, son of Asael, named among oth¬ 
ers in the time of Ezra, to detect those, who had 
married strange women, Ezra x. 15. 

IX. Jonathan, or Johanan, or John, high-priest 
of the Jews, the son of Jehoiada, and father of 
Jeddoa or Jaddus, celebrated in the time of 
Alexander the Great, Neh. xii. 10, 11,12. He 
lived under Ezra and Nehemiah. Josephus, 
and after him Eusebius, and St. Jerom, call 
him John instead of Jonathan, and say that he 
lived in the reign of Artaxerxes. Josephus re¬ 
lates a transaction which is a great blemish on 
the memory of Jonathan. Joshua or Jesus his 
brother was so much in favour with Bagoses, 
governor of Syria and Phoenicia under the king 
of Persia, that he obtained for him the office of 
high-priest, to the exclusion of his brother Jon¬ 
athan, who was then possessed of it, and had en¬ 
joyed it many years. Jesus came to Jerusalem 
to take possession of his new' dignity, and to di¬ 
vest his brother of it. But, he refusing to sub¬ 
mit to the order of Bagoses, great contests arose, 
and they came to blows; and Jonathan killed his 
brother in the inner court of the temple. 

This action, in itself very criminal, was rendered 
still more so by reason of the profanation of the 
holy plaee where it was committed. Bagoses 
being informed of it, came with great indigna¬ 
tion to Jerusalem, designing to take cognisance 
of the murder. He attempted to enter the tem¬ 
ple, in order to observe the spot where this fact 
was committed; but he was denied admission, 
as being a Gentile, and profane person. How ! 
said he, am I then more polluted than the dead 
body which you have massacred there ? Then, 
being transported with anger, he went into the 
temple, notwithstanding the opposition of the 
priests, examined into the fact, and fined the 
temple; the fine lie ordered to be paid by the 
priests out of the money belonging to the treas¬ 
ury. It was fifty drachmas for every lamb of 
the continual sacrifice, which was offered every 
morning and evening, i. e. two lambs a day. 
This fine was paid till the death of Artaxerxes j 
when revolutions happening in Persia, and a 
new governor being appointed, it was no longer 
exacted. 

The high-priest Jonathan, or John, died, after 
having exercised the high priesthood tliirty-two 
years. Jeddoa, his son, succeeded hint. 

X. Jonathan, a scribe, and keeper of the prisons 
in Jerusalem, under king Zedekinh. Jer. xxxvii. 
14,15, 20. He was very severe to tlie proph¬ 
et Jeremiah, who therefore earnestly desired 
king Zedckiah, that be might not be sent back 
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again into that dungeon, where his life was in 

danger. 

XI. Jonathan, sirnamed Apphus, son of Matta- 
thias, and brother to Judas Maceabeus. After 
the death of Judas, lie w as appointed general of 
the troops of Israel. Bacchides, general of De¬ 
metrius Soter, his enemy, was soon informed of 
it. Jonathan went immediately into the coun¬ 
try bordering on the lake Asplialtites; at last 
lie passed the river Jordan, and observing that 
Bacchides was advancing toward him with a 
powerful army, in order to give him battle on 
the sabbath-day; and being posted in sueh a 
manner, that he had the enemy before him, Jor¬ 
dan at his back, and woods and marshes at his 
right and left; he exhorted his people to im¬ 
plore the assistance of heaven, and represented 
to them the necessity they were under, of either 
conquering, or dying, since there was no way 
for escape. He therefore immediately gave bat¬ 
tle, and being within reach of Bacchides, he 
stretched out his arm, meaning to run him 
through j but Bacchides dexterously avoided 
the blow by retiring backward. At length Jon¬ 
athan and his people having laid a thousand of 
their enemies dead upon the spot, and being ap¬ 
prehensive that they should be overwhelmed 
with numbers, threw themselves into the river 
Jordan, and swam over it in the presence of 
their enemies, who not daring to pursue them, 
retreated to Jerusalem. 

After various other fightings, Jonathan made pro¬ 
posals of peace, which Bacchides accepted, re¬ 
turned to Syria, and came no more into Judea. 
Jonathan dwelt at Machmas, not at Jerusalem, 
because the troop? of Demetrius Nicator were 
in possession of the citadel. Some years after¬ 
ward, Alexander Balas and Demetrius Soter, 
who contended for the kingdom of Syria, wrote 
to Jonathan, desiring his friendship; each en¬ 
deavouring to engage him in their party. Jona¬ 
than declared for Alexander Balas, against De¬ 
metrius. The first time of his putting on the 
high-priest’s ornaments, was on the Feast of 
Tabernacles, in the year 160 of the Greeks, 
about a.m. 3852; ante a.d. 152. After his re¬ 
ceiving Alexander Balas’ letter, who gave him 
.this dignity, the people importuned him to ac¬ 
cept it, and he solemnly performed the function 
belonging to it. 

Two years after, Alexander Balas celebrating his 
marriage with the king of Egypt’s daughter at 
Ptolcmais, Jonathan was invited thither, and 
appeared with royal magnifieenee. Some of his 
enemies attempting to accuse him to the king, 
he would not hear them, but clothed him in 


purple, and seated him near himself. Jonathan 
returned to Jerusalem, and there abode some 
time in peace. But at the end of two y ears, De¬ 
metrius Nicator, son of Demetrius Soter, king of 
Syria, whom we have mentioned, coming into 
Syria, sent Apollonius, general of his troops, to 
Jamnia in Palestine, to defy Jonathan, telling 
him, that he trusted only to his rocks and mount¬ 
ains, where he kept close, without daring to de¬ 
scend into the plain. Jonathan stung with these 
reproaches, assembled ten thousand chosen men, 
besieged Joppa, and took it with ease. From 
thence he marched against Apollonius, defeated 
him, killed eight thousand of his men, and re¬ 
turned loaded with booty to Jerusalem. 

Alexander Balas was killed some years after; 
whereupon Demetrius Nicator was advanced to 
the throne of Syria. Jonathan taking advan¬ 
tage of the troubles in Syria, besieged the cita¬ 
del of Jerusalem. Some time after, Jonathan 
having desired Demetrius to recal his troops 
from the citadel of Jerusalem; that prince an¬ 
swered him, that lie would not only do what he 
requested, but more, provided he would send 
him succours to reduce the inhabitants of Anti¬ 
och. Jonathan sent him three thousand chosen 
men ; who rescued him from his dnnger, for his 
people had besieged him in his palace. The city 
of Antioch was obliged to solicit his clemency, 
and desire peace. 

Demetrius was not so grateful as he might have 
been, but shortly after he quarrelled with Jona¬ 
than. His ingratitude was the cause of Jona¬ 
than’s declaring for young Anliochus, whom 
Tryphon had set on the throne of Syria. Jona¬ 
than fought several battles with Demetrius’ gen¬ 
erals. About the same time he renewed his al¬ 
liance with the Homans and Lacedemonians. 
Jonathan marched against the Zabadcan, Ara¬ 
bians, or Nabat beans, defeated them, and return¬ 
ed to Jerusalem with great booty. He under¬ 
took to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem, and to 
raise a wall between the fortress, (which was in 
the hands of the Syrians) and the city. 

Tryphon having conceived the designof despatching 
young Antiochus, and stepping into his throne, 
thought it necessary to secure the person of Jon- 
athan. He persuaded him to come to Ptolemais, 
and having not above a thousand men with-Jiim, 
the inhabitants, when he was entered into their 
city, shut the gates, killed the Jews who attend¬ 
ed Jonathan, seized him, and put him in chains. 
Tryphon killed Jonathan and his sons some 
time after at Bascama, perhaps Besek, not far 
from Bethsan. Simon procured the bones of 
Jonathan bis brother, and buried them at Modin 
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in a magnificent mausoleum. There was a gen¬ 
eral and great mourning over all Israel for Jon¬ 
athan many days. 

XII. Jonathan, son of Absalom, was sent by Si¬ 
mon the Maccabee, to make himself master of 
Joppa, 1 Mace. xiii. 11 . a.m. 3861 ; ante a.d. 
143. 

XIII. Jonathan, son of Ananus, high-priest of 
the Jews, succeeded Joseph Caiaplias, a.m. 4038; 
a.d. 38, was succeeded by his son Theophilus, 
a.m. 4040. Vitellius, governor of Syria, created 
Jonathan high-priest, and some time after de¬ 
prived him of that dignity to invest Theophilus 
with it. Agrippa took it from Theophilus, and 
gave it to Simon Cantharas. Some time after 
he deprived Simon of it, and offered it again to 
Jonathan: but he excused himself, and recom¬ 
mended his brother Matthias, a.d. 43. 

Jonathan had been principally concerned in procur- 
ingFelix to be governor of Judea, and therefore 
thought it his duty to represent the great mis¬ 
chief which his misconduct did the country. 
Felix, weary of these remonstrances, resolved to 
despatch him, and prevailed with one Dora, a 
native of Jerusalem, and Jonathan’s particular 
friend, to assassinate him. Dora prepared ruf¬ 
fians, who coming to Jerusalem with daggers 
under their cloaks, got among Jonathan’s peo¬ 
ple, and falling on the old man, murdered him: 
we do not know in what year. Felix was gov¬ 
ernor till a.d. 60. 

IONIA, part of Asia Minor, lying along the Ege- 
an sea, to the W'est. Caria lies south; ASolis 
north. There were twelve cities anciently in 
Ionia. Miletus, Myus, Lebedus, Colothon, Pri- 
ene, Theos, Clazomena, Ephesus, Pliocea, and 
Smyrna, on the continent, with Chios and Sa¬ 
mos, in the islands. The name Ionians came 
from Javan, son of Japhet; but some suppose 
that of old. it included the people of Attica, and 
others. See Javan. Vide Fragment, No. 
288. 

JOPPA, is’, beauty ; from ra'japhah. 

JOPPA, a sea-port in Palestine, on the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Profane authors think it derived its 
name from Joppa, the daughter of JEolus, and 
wife of Cepheus, who founded it. In St. Jer- 
om’s time were shewn, marks reported to be 
those of the chain by which Andromeda was 
fastened, when exposed to be devoured by the 
sea monster. It is probable, that the fable of 
Andromeda was forged from Jonah’s adventure, 
who having embarked at Joppa, was cast into 
the sea. and swallowed by a sea monster. Joppa 
was situated in a fine plain between Jamnia 
south, Csesarea of Palestine north, and Rama or 
JEtamula east. The port of Joppa is unsafe by 
reason of rocks which project into the sea. 
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Joppa is frequently mentioned both in the Old 
Testament, and in the New. Tabitha, whom St. 
Peter raised from the dead, dwelt at Joppa. Pe¬ 
ter was at Joppa when God shewed him a sheet 
full of creeping things, no longer making any 
distinction between Jew and Gentile, if disposed 
to receive the word. Acts ix. 36, 37; x. 5. [it is 
now called Jaffa.] 

JORA, mr, he that casts, or shews; from nr ja- 
rah: otherwise, in season, in time; from mr 
jorah. 

JORAI, 'nr. From the same as Jora. 

JORAM, onr, also written own’, Jehoram, to 
cast; from m 'jar ah, otherwise, derated: from 
an rum. 

I. JORAM, son of Toi, king of Hamath, sent to 
David by his father, to compliment him on his 
victory over Hadadezer, 2 Sam. viii. 10. a.m. 
2960 ; ante a.d. 1044. 

II. Joram, son of Ahab king of Israel, and succes¬ 
sor of his eldest brother Ahaziah, who died with¬ 
out children, 2 Kings, iii. 1, &c. He did evil 
before the Lord, but not like Ahab his father, 
and Jezebel his mother. He removed the statues 
of Baal which his father had erected; but he 
continued to worship the golden calves. Mesha 
king of Moab, having refused to pay his tribute, 
Joram warred against him, and invited Jehosh- 
aphat, king of Judah, to accompany him, who 
also brought the king of Edom his tributary. 
These princes advanced through the wilderness 
of Edom, but soon were in danger of perishing 
for want of water, which Elisha procured. 

Elisha did very important services for Joram dur¬ 
ing his wars with Syria, discovering to him the 
designs of Benhadad. Benhadad having besieg¬ 
ed Samaria, the famine was so terrible, that a 
woman ate her own son. 

Joram being informed of such calamities, rent his 
clothes, and all the people saw that he wore 
sackcloth. He ordered a servant to go and cut 
off Elisha’s head, as if the cause of these dis¬ 
tresses had been in his power. Elisha, who was 
then in his house, desired his friends to shut the 
door, and to prevent such a person from enter¬ 
ing ; observing, that Joram was close at his 
heels, coming to revoke the order. 

Accordingly, the king came almost at the same 
time, and complained to Elisha, who comforted 
him, and foretold a great plenty for the mor¬ 
row ; which came to pass. 

Some time after, the king conversing with Gehazi 
about Elisha’s miracles; the Shunamite woman, 
whose son Elisha had raised from the dead, so¬ 
licited the king for restitution of her estate, 
which had been confiscated while she was absent 
in some foreign country during the famine. Ge¬ 
hazi informed the king, that this was the very 
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woman whose son had been restored to life by 
Elisha. Jorum immediately gave directions for 
the restitution of all her property. 

About that time Joram took the city of Ramoth- 
Gilead, but was dangerously wounded, and 
obliged to return to Jezreel for cure. He left 
Jehu, who commanded his army, to'rcduce the 
citadel, which still held out. In the mean time, 
Jehu having been anointed king by a young 
prophet, made haste to destroy king Joram at 
Jezreel. Sec the history, 2 Kings, ix. This 
was in the twelfth year of Joram, a.m. 3120 ; 
ante a.d. SSI'. 

JORDAN, pr, the river of judgment; from nr 
jeor, a river, and in dun, judgment: otherwise, 
he that shews, or rejects judgment : from m’ ja- 
raJt, to shew, or reject: otherwise, descent; from 
it jarad. 

JORDAN, a river of great note in Scripture. 
Some derive its name from -nr Jor, which sig¬ 
nifies a spring, and p Dan, a small town near 
the source of this river; others derive it from 
two rivulets, Jor and Dan. But these etymolo¬ 
gies arc dubious: because, 

1. It is doubtful whether the river Jordan is form¬ 
ed of two rivulets, one of which was called Dan, 
though the geographical maps mostly describe 
it so. The visible origin of the Jordan is a lit¬ 
tle stream, whose source is in mount Libanus, 
and on which the little town of Dan is situated, 
four leagues higher than Ciesarea Philippi, 
where properly the Jordan begins. The other 
and most considerable source of Jordan, though 
the least apparent, is the lake Phiala, about four 
leagues south of Ciesarea Philippi. This lake 
lias a communication under ground with Jordan, 
and furnishes Ciesarea with large supplies of 
water. Josephus, de Bello, lib. i. cap. 16. and 
lib. iii. cap. 18. 

2 . The name Dan is more modern than that of 
Jordan. A colony of the tribe of Dan having 
seized Laish, called it Dan from the name of 
their tribe. Now before this time the Jordan 
was well known; nor docs it appear to have 
been called by any other name. We may, per¬ 
haps, therefore, with more reason, derive Jor¬ 
dan from jared, to descend, by reason of the 
full and rapid course of this river. 

The Jordan, from Ciesarea Philippi runs about fifty 
leagues, till it discharges itself into the Dead 
Sea. In its course it forms the lake Semechon, 
at five or six leagues distance from its spring. 
From thence it enters, and passes through, the 
lake of Tiberias. It overflows its banks about 
the time of barley harvest, or the feast of the 
passover. The banks of Jordan are covered with 
rushes, reeds, willows, and other trees; so that 


there are, as it were, two banks of the Jordan. 
The first, is that of this river in its natural state, 
the second is that of its overflowings. Pietro 
della Valle. Maundrell. 

Travellers observe, that lions, during the summer, 
hide in the trees and reeds along this river, and 
are forced from thence when the river swells: 
Jeremiah alludes to this, xiix. 19. when he com¬ 
pares the enemies marching to attack Jerusalem 
or Babylon, to lions which come up from the swell¬ 
ing or inundation of Jordan. Zachary repre¬ 
sents the princes of Judah atilieled at their dis¬ 
tance from Jerusalem, like lions roaring when 
they sec the pride, or height, of Jordan spoiled. 
Maundrell says, that the river Jordan near Jer¬ 
icho, was, when he saw it, about sixty feet wide, 
and so rapid that a man could not swim against it. 

On each side of Jordan a great plain extends 
from the Dead Sea. Josephus, de Bello, lib. v. 
cap. 4. says, this plain is 1210 furlongs in length, 
and 600 wide : extremely dry in summer, and 
unwholesome, by reason of the excessive heat. 
The banks of the Jordan only may he said to 
have any moisture; the rest is a wilderness. 
Joseph, de Bello, lib. iii. cap. 18. 

Little Jordan is the Jordan nearer to its spring, and 
before it receives the waters of those rivulets 
which enlarge it. Josephus says, that the 
marshes of die lake Semechon extend to the de¬ 
licious plain of Daphne, the fountains whereof 
feed little Jordan, and convey it into great Jordan 
below the temple of the golden ox, or golden 
calf. It is my opinion, that instead of Daphne 
we should read Dan; and that Dan should be 
placed much nearer to the lake Semechon than 
generally it is. Fide Joseph. Antiq. lib. v. cap. 
2; lib. viii. cap. 3 ; & Reland. Paliest. cap. i. p. 
273. Joseph, de Bello, lib. iv. cap. 1. initio. 

[If we should read “ the plain of Dan”—might'this 
plain have this name before the Danites settled 
in the neighbouring town?—If so, might the 
Jor-Dan take name from this plain ?] 

JORIM, 'lidpt'ift, he that exalts the Lord, or the ele¬ 
vation of the Lord; from on rum, elevation, 
and n'jali, the Lord. 

JORKOAM, oypr, their extension; from 

J'pi racah; and the pronoun n am, theirs: other¬ 
wise, verdure, or spittle of the people; from nr 
jarak, evacuation, or armour, from pn rife ; and 
Dj’ ham, people. 1 

JOSE,'laxrij, raised, or who exists; from v' jesh: 
otherwise, who pardons, or Saviour; as if it 
had been Jehosua. 

JOSEPH, pa v, increase, addition ; from po 'jasaph. 

I. JOSEPH, son of Jacob and Rachel, born in 
Mesopotamia, a.m. 2256 ; ante a.d. 1745. Jo¬ 
seph was favoured by God in his youth with 
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prophetic dreams. His father Jacob loved liim 
tenderly, and gave biin a coat of divers colours. 
His brothers became jealous of such little marks 
of affection; and Joseph unawares increased 
these evil dispositions in them, by accusing them 
of some enormous crime, or by reporting their 
■wicked discourses. The ixx, (followed by the 
Greek fathers) read that his brethren the sons 
ofBiihah and Zilpah, defamed Joseph to his 
father, Katnfveyxctv Je xoctol c|) vcv %ovqpov 
*kr^' a. Gen. xxxvii. 2, 3. Vid. Chrysost. The- 
odoret. Diodor. &c. 

But what most angered his brethren was, his re¬ 
lating eertain dreams, in one of whieh he had 
seen twelve sheaves belonging to them, bow be¬ 
fore his sheaf, whieh stood upright in the field, 
&c. Jacob heard this without remark ; but Jo¬ 
seph’s brethren could not bear the allusion. 

Joseph being sent by his father to visit his breth¬ 
ren, they conspired against him, and at first 
would have slain him, but Reuben opposing this 
resolution, they threw him into an old well, which 
had no water: soon after, perceiving a caravan 
of Midianite merchants going into Egypt, they 
sold Joseph to them, and deceived Jacob into a 
belief of his destruction by a wild beast. 

The merchants took Joseph into Egypt, and sold 
him as a slave to Potiphar, captain of Pharaoh’s 
guards. Joseph obtained his master’s confidence 
so greatly, that he made him steward of his house, 
and committed to him all his domestic affairs. 
Gen. xxxix. 1, 2, 3, &c. But Potiphar’s wife 
coneeiving a criminal passion for this young slave, 
solicited him to gratify that passion, and at last 
she pressed him so closely, that he eould only 
esca]>e by leaving his cloak in her possession. 
Seeing herself thus despised, she began to cry 
out, and complained that the young Hebrew had 
oflered her violence. Shewing his cloak as evi¬ 
dence against him, she easily persuaded her 
husband Potiphar, who therefore put Joseph in 
prison. 

Two of the king of Egypt’s officers, bis butler and 
his baker, having incurred their master’s dis¬ 
pleasure, were put into the same prison with 
Josepb. Each of them had a dream in reference 
to himself, which he related to Joseph, who ex¬ 
plained it to him: the butler dreamed favoura¬ 
bly, the baker dreamed fatally. Joseph’s inter¬ 
pretation of both dreams was fulfilled: the but¬ 
ler was restored to his dignity, but did not re¬ 
member Joseph. 

Two years after this event, Pharaoh had dreams, 
which none of his wise men were able to explaiu 
to him. This making him very uneasy, his but¬ 
ler at last remembered Joseph, and told the king 


of him. Pharaoh commanded Joseph to be 
brought before him. The king related his 
dreams, and Joseph interpreted them, foretell¬ 
ing a prodigious plenty succeeded by distressing 
famine. 

Pharaoh also said to Joseph, since you have discov¬ 
ered futurity to us, where can I find a more 
proper person than yourself for the government 
of my house, and of Egypt ? My people shall 
obey you; and I will be your superior only in the 
throne. Then be put his own ring upon Joseph’s 
finger, clothed bim in fine linen, or cotton, put a 
chain of gold about his neck, made him ride in 
the chariot next to his own, and gave orders to 
proclaim bim governor of all Egypt. He chang¬ 
ed his name to Zaphnathpaaneah, whieh in 
Egyptian signifies, says St. Jerom, Saviour of 
the world : others translate it. He who discovers 
things concealed. He married him to Asenath, 
daughter of Potipherah, priest of On or Helio¬ 
polis, (Fide Asenath,) by whom Joseph had 
two sons, Manasseh and Ephraim. 

During the seven years of plenty, Joseph accumu¬ 
lated great stores of corn and grain. After this 
abundance came the famine, whieh did not afflict 
Egypt only, but also Canaan, where Jacob lived 
with his sons. Jacob therefore sent his sous in¬ 
to Egypt to buy provision, retaining only Benja¬ 
min. Joseph knew liis brethren, though they 
did not discover bim. He spoke roughly to them, 
called them spies, detained Simeon in bonds (prob¬ 
ably because he had been the warmest of his en¬ 
emies) and would not let the rest depart, but on 
condition that they should bring their youngest 
brother with them; whom they had mentioned 
to him. When he dismissed them, he ordered 
their sacks to be filled with corn, and every 
man’s money to be put in his sack, without their 
perceiving it. 

Jacob was constrained by the famine, notwithstand¬ 
ing his reluctance, to send his sons again into 
Egypt, and Benjamin with them. When Joseph 
saw bis brother Benjamin, he ordered an enter¬ 
tainment for these strangers that day at noon: 
when he came in, his brethren prostrated them¬ 
selves before him, and offered him presents from 
Jacob. Having saluted Benjamin, he immedi¬ 
ately went out, being unable to restrain his tears. 
Joseph directed his brethren to be placed at ta¬ 
ble according to their age, and sent to Benja¬ 
min a portion five times larger than the rest, 
whieh mightily raised their admiration. 

The next morning the corn they had purchased 
was loaded, and Joseph’s cup [of distinguishing] 
was privately conveyed into Benjamin’s sack. 

^They were scarce out of the city, when Joseph 
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sent in great baste after them, reproaching them 
bitterly for this theft. Benjamin’s sack was 
opened, and Joseph’s cup was found in it! all in 
confusion at this accident, they returned with 
Benjamin to the city. Judah entreated Joseph 
to receive him for his slave instead of Benjamin, 
remonstrating, that if he returned to his father, 
without bringing back his favourite son, he would 
die with grief. Joseph then discovered himself, 
and asked if his father were living ? After this 
he embraced them all, and principally Benjamin, 
and sent them with a message to their father, 
proposing his removal into Egypt. To which 
Jacob agreed. Joseph therefore gave Jacob and 
his sons the land of Goshen, where the city of 
Rameses was situated, that they might dwell 
there with their flocks. 

The famine increasing, Joseph drained all the money 
of the Egyptians into the king’s coffers; then 
their cattle; afterward their lands ; and last of 
all their persons. He restored to the Egyptians 
their lands and cattle, with corn for seed, on 
condition that they paid the fifth part of the crop 
to the king. 

Jacob having spent seventeen years in Egypt, sent 
for Joseph, and made him promise to bury him 
in the land of Canaan, in the sepulchre of his 
fathers. 8ome time after, Joseph was inform¬ 
ed that his father grew very ill; wherefore 
taking his two sons with him, Manasseh and 
Ephraim, he went to visit him. Jacob adopted 
his two sons, embraced them, and blessed them ; 
putting his hands on their heads. Joseph, ob¬ 
serving his left hand to be placed on Manasseh’s 
head, though he was the eldest, and his right on 
Ephraim, who was the youngest, was desirous 
to remove them, but Jacob told him, he knew 
what he did. 

After this, Jacob gave to each of his children a par¬ 
ticular blessing. Of Joseph he said, Joseph is a 
fruitful bough, even a fruitful bough by a well; 
whose branches run over the wall, &e. Gen. xlix. 
22, 23. 

As soon as Jacob expired, Joseph fell on his face, 
and melted into tears. Afterward, he had him 
embalmed, and then buried him in the cave of 
Machpclab. which Abraham had purchased of 
Ephron the Hittitc. After Joseph was return¬ 
ed to Egypt, his brethren, apprehending some 
resentment might remain latent in him, solicited 
his favour, which he promised them. 

Joseph, after he had lived an hundred and ten years, 
and seen his grandchildren of the third genera¬ 
tion, fell sick, and made his brethren promise 
with an oath, to carry his bones with them, when 
they should depart from Egypt. After his death, 
his body was put into a coffin in Egypt; and 


Moses carried it away with him at the Exodus, 
Exod. xiii. 19. It was committed to the tribe 
of Ephraim, and was by them buried near Sbc- 
chem, in the field which Jacob a little before his 
death had given to Joseph, Josh. xxiv. 32. The 
Rabbins have abundance of stories concerning 
Joseph’s coffin. 

The author of Ecclesiasticus has an encomium on 
this patriarch, chap. xlix. 16, 17. 

Many learned men have been [mistakingly] of opin¬ 
ion, that the Egyptians worshipped Joseph as 
Osiris, Apis, and Serapis, and even under the 
names of Hermes, Tammuz, and Adonis. There 
is a book ascribed to Joseph, entitled, Joseph's 
prayer, cited by Origen. Trimethius speaks of 
a magical book ascribed to Joseph, called Jo¬ 
seph’s Mirror. 

Artapanus, apud Euseb. Prseparat. Evan. lib. ix. 
cap. 23. says, that Joseph coming into Egypt 
Bhcwed the Egyptians the way of dividing the 
lands,and cultivatingeach bis own portion, where¬ 
as before, every one tilled what he thought prop¬ 
er, the lands being in common: he adds, that he 
invented likewise measures; for which he de¬ 
served extraordinary honours from that people. 

The Mahometans have books containing the sup¬ 
posed amours of Joseph with Zoleikah, daughter 
to Pharaoh king of Egypt, and wife toPotiphar. 
They make use of the name and example of Jo¬ 
seph to raise their hearts to a love of God. Jo¬ 
seph and Zoleikah are with them, what the 
bridegroom and the spouse arc in Solomon’s Can¬ 
ticle, i,e. Jesus Christ and the church; or God 
and a faithful soul: wherein, under the allegory 
of common love, the heart is exalted to divine 
and supernatural affection. Bibl. Orient, p. 996. 
Jousouf. ben. Jacob. 

Mahomet relates the history of Joseph in a man¬ 
ner different from Moses. 

III. Josefh, son of Jacob, and grandson of Mat- 
than, spouse of the blessed Virgin, and foster- 
father of Jesus Christ, Matth. i. 15,16. llis 
age, and other circumstances of his life, except¬ 
ing what is related in the gospel, are uncertain. 
Many of the ancients believed that before his 
marriage with the Virgin, he had a wife, named 
Escha, or M ary, by whom lie had James the Less, 
and those others who are called in Scripture the 
brethren of Jesus Christ. But this opinion is not 
maintainable, since Mary the mother of James 
was living at the time of our Saviour’s passion, 
unless it be said, she had been divorced by Joseph, 
(whether to marry the blessed Virgin) or that he 
was married at the same time to two sisters; 
which is contrary to the law, Lev. xviii. 18. 

The apocryphal gospel of the Virgin’s birth, fol¬ 
lowed by Epiphanius, Ilteres. 51. cap. 10. and 
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others, imports, that Joseph was old when he 
married the Virgin. Epiphanius says, he was 
above fourscore, and had had six children by a 
former wife; that he married the blessed Vir¬ 
gin not out of choice, but by lot: to be the guar¬ 
dian of her virginity. Others think, that he 
was obliged to marry her, as being her nearest 
relation. Vid. Grot, ad Matth. i. 16 . Casaubon. 
ad Baron. 1. n. 37. alii ex Epiphan. 78. cap. 7. 

Joseph, says the gospel, Matth. i. 19. was a just 
man: this is the greatest encomium on his vir¬ 
tue, since justice comprehends all virtues. But 
see Annunciation. He married the blessed 
Virgin; his ordinary abode was at Nazareth, 
particularly after his marriage ; for some believe 
that the place of his birth was Capernaum, but 
others say Bethlehem. He lived by labour, and 
worked at a trade; though at what trade is not 
agreed. (Matth. xiii. 35. Owe tsrot o ts 
ToJovoi utof.) Some say a carpenter, others a lock¬ 
smith ; others a mason; Justin Martyr, Dialog, 
cum Tryphon. p. 306. says, he made yokes and 
ploughs. The apocryphal book of the Infancy 
of Jesus, which is of great antiquity, relates a 
miracle wrought by our Saviour in bis father’s 
shop, who was a carpenter. St. Ambrose, in 
Lucam, lib. iii. n. 2. says, he was employed in 
felling and cutting trees, and in building houses : 
but at the same time says he handled the uten¬ 
sils belonging to a smith. Libanius asking a 
Christian in raillery, what Jesus Christ was do¬ 
ing ? he replied, that he was making a coffin for 
the emperor Julian. [Julian died at the very 
time.] Apud Theodoret. Hist. Ecdes. lib. v. 
cap. 18 ; Sozom. lib. iv. cap. 2, &c. That Jo¬ 
seph was a carpenter is the current opinion. 

They who maintain that Joseph was a smith, or 
farrier, cite St. Hilary, St. Peter Cbrysologus, 
venerable Bede, and die Hebrew gospel of St. 
Matthew, published by Tilius. Cardinal Hugo 
mates Him a goldsmith; but does not disapprove 
the. opinion, that he was a mason. Theophilus 
of Antioch, and St. Ambrose, arc not against 
his being a smith, since he worked, say they, 
with fire and bellows. 

The incarnation of the Son of God was not at first 
discovered to Joseph ; but being informed that 
Mary his espoused wife was pregnant, not know¬ 
ing to what to attribute it, he inclined to dismiss 
her privately, by giving her a bill of divorce, in¬ 
stead of publicly dishonouring her. But while 
he was under this embarrassing uncertainty, an 
angel of the Lord appeared to him in a dream, 
and encouraged him to take home Mary. See 
Annunciation. 

About six mouths after, Joseph went to Bethlehem, 


there to be registered with Mary his wife, in 
pursuance of au edict from Augustus. While 
they were in this place, the time of Mary’s de¬ 
livery came. Forty days after the child’s birth, 
Maiy and Joseph earned him to Jerusalem, and 
performed what the law appointed. While here 
the angel of the Lord directed Joseph in a dream, 
to carry the child into Egypt, because king Her¬ 
od sought to kill him. How long they continued 
in Egypt we cannot tell, probably not long, since 
Herod died about the passover, some few months 
after the massacre of the innocents. The angel 
again informed Joseph, that he might return to 
Judea; but, learning that Archelaus succeeded 
Herod, Joseph retired to Nazareth in Galilee, 
which was not subject to Archelaus, but to 
Herod Antipas. He took Jesus at the age of 
twelve, with Mary, to the passover at Jerusalem, 
where they lost him for three days: but found 
him at last in the temple, Luke ii. 42—51. 

It is believed with great probability, that Joseph 
died before Jesus began his public ministry. Jo¬ 
seph does not appear at the marriage of Cana, 
or in any other instance $ and Jesus on his cross 
recommends his blessed mother to St. John, 
which, without doubt, he would not have done, 
had her husband been living. His name is in 
very ancient martyrologies, March 19: but his 
festival is of late introduction. 

V. Joseph, or Joses, son of Mary Cleophas, was 
brother to James the Less, and nearly related 
to our Lord Jesus, being son of Mary the bless¬ 
ed Virgin’s sister, and of Cleophas, Joseph’s 
brother; or of Joseph himself, as those ancients 
suppose, who assert, that Joseph was married to 
Mary Cleophas, or Escha, before he was married 
to the Virgin. Some believe, Joseph son of Mary 
and Cleophas to be Joseph Barsabas, the Just, 
who was proposed to fill up the traitor Judas' 
place. Acts i. 23. But there is no certainty in 
this. We learn nothing particular in Scripture 
concerning Joseph the brother of our Lord. If 
he was one of those kiiismcu who did not believe 
in him, John vii. 5. he was afterward converted; 
for we gather from Scripture, that at last all 
our Saviour’s brethren believed in him; and St. 
Chrysostom says, they were signalized for emi¬ 
nent faith and virtue. 

V. Joseph Barsabas, sirnamed Justus, one of 
Jesus Christ’s first disciples. He was one of the 
seventy-two disciples. Peter, proposed him, with 
Matthias, to fill by lot the traitor Judas’ place; 
Matthias was preferred. Joseph continued in the 
apostolic ministry to the end. Papias, apud Eu- 
seb. Hist. Eccles. lib. iii. cap. 39. informs us, that 
having drank poison, he was by the grace of Jesus 
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Christ secured from death. Hie martyrologies 
of Usuardns and Ado plaee his festival Joly 20, 
and say lie snffered much from the Jews, and 
at last died in Jndea gloriously. 

VI. Joseph of Arimathea, or of Ramatha, a Jew¬ 
ish senator, and privately a disciple of Jesus 
Christ, John xix. 38. He was not consenting to 
the acts of the Sanhedrim, who condemned Je¬ 
sus Christ ; and when our 8aviour was dead, he 
went boldly to Pilate and desired the body of Je¬ 
sus, that he might bury it. Vide Punishments. 
Mark xv. 43 ; John xix. 38. He buried it in aa 
honourable manner, in a sepulchre newly made, 
in his garden, on the same mount Calvary where 
Jesus was crucified : and he closed the entrance 
of it with a great stone, Matth. xxvii. 60; John 
xix. 40, 41. 

The Greek church keeps his festival July 31 ; his 
name is not in the old Latin martyrologies, nor 
was it in the Roman, till a.d. 1585. 

VII. Joseph, husband to Salome, Herod the 
Great’s sister. Fide Salome. 

VIII. Joseph, son of Ellem : the high-priest Mat¬ 
thias dreaming in the night, that he had com¬ 
merce with a woman, became incapable, accord¬ 
ing to the law, of performing his sacred func¬ 
tions. Joseph his relation was for that day ap¬ 
pointed to perform them for him. 17 de Heb. vii. 
26 . m/lumH of . 

IX. Joseph, son of Canceus, high-priest, from 
a.m. 4048 to 4050. 

X. Joseph, sirnamed Cabei or Gaddis, made high- 
priest by Agrippa, a.m. 4066, and deprived the 
same year. 

XII. Joseph-Bbn-Goiiion, an author, whose age, 
birth, and profession are not exactly known: lie 
describes himself as a priest and prince of his peo¬ 
ple, toko was particularly qualified for war, and 
received ifte spirit of reisdom and understanding, 
of counsel and fortitude, of knowledge and the 
fear of God ; one who gave his Ife for the people 
of God, for his sanctuary, and for his nation. 
Adding, that one of his soldiers cried out to him. 
Thou art the man of God ; Messed be the Lord 
God of Israel who hath created the soul that an¬ 
imates thee, and hath filed thee with wisdom. 
When he was taken, they asked one another in 
the enemy’s army. Is this the man so formidable 
to the Romans ? How came he to be taken who 
alone spread terror through otir army, and hath 
filed the universe with the fame of his valour 1 
When Jerusalem was taken, Titus did justice to 
the excellent qoalites of the son of Gorion, and 
raised him above all the priests and Levites of 
his nation. 

These commendations, so extravagant, and heaped 
together with so much affectation, prejudice us 


very much to his disadvantage, who bestows 
them so liberally on himself. But the Jews, who 
are used to set an extreme value on every thing 
that proceeds from themselves, discern nothing 
excessive in these praises. Rabbi Than, who 
published the history of this spurious Josephus, 
affirms, that all the words of this writer are truth 
and justice ; that there is not one falsehood in 
his writings; that he comes nearer to the old 
prophets than any writer that hath appeared; that 
the hand of the Lord rested upon him, while he 
composed his work: and that his words may be 
said almost to be the words of a God incarnate. 

Joseph says, that he was horn 134 years after the 
Ctesareat, which the Greeks call linperiosia, was 
instituted among the Romans ; and that he was 
one and ffty years old wlten Julius Ceesar came 
into the world. He says, he had seen Julius 
Ceesar, who is the first king, called by the Latins 
Imperius, or the first Ceesar, who resettled the 
Ceesareat a third time among the Romans. He 
says likewise, that he was contemporary with 
Jesus the son of Siruch, a prince among the Jews. 
How is all this chronology to be reconciled ? one 
contemporary with Jesus the son of Siraeli, fifty- 
one years old at the birth of Julius Csesar, and 
born 134 years after the establishment of the 
Roman empire !! 

His father Gorion survived the taking of Jeru¬ 
salem, for he left the city when Titus had made 
himself master of it. Gorion therefore must 
have been then at least 240 years old, and he 
foretold what was to befall the great eity of 
Rome, till its total destruction. Nevertheless, he 
did not set up for a prophet ; hut he reported 
ivhat he had learned from the Sages who had 
lived with the prophets, and from the heathen, 
who arc true and sincere in their conjectures. 
He had greatly obliged us, if he had told us, who 
these Sages were whom he had seen, and who 
lived with the prophets. There is besides a con¬ 
siderable interval from the time of the ancient 
Hebrew prophets to that of Julius Caesar. As 
for the rest, it was easy for him, who did not 
live till the eleventh century, to write the revo¬ 
lutions of the city of Rome, and give an account 
of what had been transacted so many years be¬ 
fore. 

Lastly, he published the famous history which we 
are speaking of, whereof no one had any knowl¬ 
edge till the twelfth century ; no ancient author 
baving taken any notice of if. Solomon Jarehi, 
a French Jew, who lived about a.d. 1140, was 
the first who spoke expressly of it. After him 
we find it cited fyy Aben-Ezra, Abraham Ben 
Dion, and Davhl Kimchi, who lived about the 
same time. 
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This work may be considered as a chronicle of 
what was done under the second temple. The 
author persuades himself, that he should be 
esteemed by posterity as the prince of histori¬ 
ans. He exalts himself above Livy, whose faults 
he pretends to correct. He relates that he had 
several other authors before him, from whom 
he had extracted part of what he delivers. He 
says, that he had read Livy, Trogus Pompeius, 
Strabo, Porophyus, (probably Porphyry) the 
books of Cainan, son of Enos, those of the 
Medes, Macedonians, and Assyrians; Alexan¬ 
der’s letters to Aristotle; the book of the 
Greeks, that of the Roman alliances, and of 
Kirker’s (or Cicero’s) works, who had been an 
eye-witness of the hardships put upon the priests 
by Pompey at the taking of Jerusalem; the cal¬ 
endar which Julius Csesar composed for the 
Greeks and Nazareans; the chronicle of the 
Roman Csesars; the collection of Roman Laws, 
that Vespasian kissed on the day of his corona¬ 
tion. What falsehoods and impostures are here ? 
yet these are only a part. 

His history of Alexander the Great, is a collection 
of fables and gross errors; there never was a 
romance more mistaken, or fuller of silly trifles. 
The author boasts of having extracted his his¬ 
tory from this prince’s genealogy, written by the 
Egyptian Magi the year immediately following 
his death. M. Gagnier has lately published a 
Latin book with this title, The Actions of Alex¬ 
ander, together with a Latin translation of Jo¬ 
seph Ben-Gorion. The Latin author agrees in 
almost all the facts with Joseph, son of Gorion, 
and says, as he does, that he hath taken his his¬ 
tory from the memoirs of the Egyptian Magi. 
But it is hard to decide which of the two is most 
ancient; the Latin writer is some small matter 
less stuffed with fables. He is not aneient j but 
the Hebrew seems to be more modern. He 
often speaks of Britany, mentions Normandy, 
the Loire, Amboise, Chinon, France, Lombardy, 
England, Hungary, and Turkey. 

He speaks of the Burgundians, Bulgarians, of the 
inhabitants of Cracow, of the Croats or Cravats, 
of gold florins, &c. which are incontestable 
proofs of novelty. It is re markable, that he 
had read Josephus the historian only in Rulinus’ 
translation. No one doubts but that he was by 
original, a Frenchman, and wrote in France, 
but whether in Touraine, Britany, or Norman¬ 
dy, is uncertain. 

XIII. JosErn, or Josephus, the historian, a Jew, 
sirnamed Flavius, son of Matthias, of the race 
of the priests: born at Jerusalem, in the first 
year of the reign of Caius, a.d. 37. He was 
well instructed, and made an early proficiency in 
voi. i. 78 


learning. From the age of sixteen to ninetccu 
he busied himself in laborious exercises in the 
wilderness, under the conduct of one Banes ; 
and after having well examined the three prin¬ 
cipal sects then in repute among the Jews, he 
adhered to the Pharisees. At nineteen years of 
age, he returned to Jerusalem. About a.d. 65, 
being above twenty-six, he voyaged to Rome; 
but was shipwrecked, and out of more than six 
hundred persons, he and fourscore others only 
were saved, by swimming all night. It appears 
that he had three wives. 

In the beginning of the war between the Jews and 
Romans, a.d. 66, lie was sent into Galilee, as 
governor, by the Jews. There he performed 
many memorable actions, which he has particu¬ 
larly described. Vespasian besieged him in Jo- 
tapata, a city of Galilee, which he defended in a 
manner, admired even by the Romans, When 
they had taken the place, Josephus fled into a 
cave; where he found forty Jews; they were 
discovered after three days; Vespasian sent 
three times to offer him his life. Josephus at 
last determined to trust the Romans, but his 
companions opposed him, and declared, he must 
die by his own hands or theirs. He made a fine 
discourse to them against self-murder, as a 
weak, not a generous action; but all that he 
could prevail with them to do, was to draw lots 
who should die first: the lot so happened, that 
the rest being dead, he was left with one other, 
whom he persuaded without much difficulty to 
prefer life to death. 

He surrendered therefore to Vespasian, who in¬ 
clined to send him to the emperor Nero at 
Rome. Josephus being informed of his design, 
desired to speak with Vespasian in private; to 
whom he foretold his promotion to the empire 
after Nero, and some others, his immediate 
successors: although Vespasian at that time 
made little account of this prediction, yet the 
event shewed its truth, for he was proclaimed 
emperor in Judea, a.d. 69. Some time after 
he held an assembly at Berytus, wherein, after 
he had publicly commended the courage of Jo¬ 
sephus, he ordered his ehains to be broken, that 
he might do him honour as well as give him 
liberty. 

Josephus attended Titus at the siege of Jerusa¬ 
lem, and endeavoured, several times, to bring 
the Jews to submit to the clemency of the Ro¬ 
mans: but the Jews answered him only with 
affronts and curses. One day as he was speak¬ 
ing to them pretty near the walls, he received a 
blow from a stone, whieh laid him senseless on 
the ground. After the city was taken, a.d. 7 f 
he procured the liberty of several Jews, ana 
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Titus gave him the sacred books, which he had 
desired. 

The war being ended, Titus returned to Rome, 
with Josephus, a.d. 71. Vespasian appointed 
him a lodging in the house which belonged to 
him-before he was emperor, made him a citizen 
of Rome, assigned him a pension, gave him lands 
in Judea, and shewed him great affection: which 
was continued by Titus. He assumed the name 
of Flavius which was that of Vespasian’s fami¬ 
ly, because he considered himself as the empe¬ 
ror’s freedman. 

At Rome, he employed himself in writing the his¬ 
tory of the Jewish war, from memoirs which he 
had prepared; he composed it first in his own 
language, (the Syriac;) and this work soon 
spread among the Arabians, Adiabcnians, Bab¬ 
ylonians, Parthians, and Jews beyond the Eu¬ 
phrates. Afterward he translated it into Greek 
for the benefit of the Romans. At what time 
he learned the Greek language is not known. 
He confesses that he never could pronounce it 
well, because he did not learn it when young; 
the Jews having very little esteem for the study 
of foreign languages. He calls on all those as 
witnesses to the truth of his narration, who had 
been present in this war. As soon as this work 
was finished, he presented it to Vespasian, Ti¬ 
tus, and king Agrippa, who all approved and 
highly commended it. Titus ordered it to be 
placed in a public library, and signed the copy, 
which was lodged there, with his own hand. 
We ure interested in all these circumstances, 
because his history shews the accomplishment 
of the predictions of Jesus Christ before his 
death, who foretold them as a just punishment 
for the sin of the Jews in erueifying him. 

After Josephus had written his history of the war, 
he composed a general history of his nation, from 
the beginning of the world, to the twelfth year of 
Nero, a.d. 66, wherein the Jews revolted. He 
dndertook this work at the instance of Epaphro- 
ditus, who is believed to be Nero's celebrated 
freedman, whom Domitian put to death, a.d. 95. 
Josephus finished this work in the fifty-sixth 
year of his age, the thirteenth of Domitian, a.d. 
93. He professes to adhere closely to the sa¬ 
cred books: but he has on several occasions, sup¬ 
pressed, altered, or disguised certain Scripture 
histones. 

To his Antiquities he joined a History of his own 
life; inscribed to the same Epaphroditus. Epa- 
phroditus dying a.d. 95, the book containing his 
life, must be of 93 or 94. The principal part of 
this work is employed in describing his conduct 
while governor of Galilee. 

As several persons questioned what he had said 
concerning the antiquity of the Jews, he under¬ 


took a new work, entitled. Against Apion ; or 
according to Eusebius and St. Jcrom, Of the 
Antiquity of the Jews. He dedicated it to the 
same Epaphroditus. Herein, by a great num¬ 
ber of extracts from profane authors, he shews 
the antiquity of the Hebrew nation, and the 
agreement of several ancient and foreign writ¬ 
ers, with many great events in the history of 
the Jews. 

There is a very eloquent discourse cited under his 
name, entitled, Of the Empire of Reason, which 
in some Greek bibles is called. The fourth book 
of the Maccabees; because in this he speaks of 
the martyrdom of the seven brothers, the Mac¬ 
cabees, whose history is related in a more sim¬ 
ple manner, 2 Macc. vii. But we can scarce 
believe this work to be Josephus’. First, by 
reason of the difference of style. Secondly, be¬ 
cause Josephus no where cites or speaks of it, 
as he does of his other works. Thirdly, because 
there are many things in it contrary to the his¬ 
tory of the Maccabees. 

Josephus has spoken very advantageously of Je¬ 
sus Christ, saying, that he was the Messiah, 
and the Christ. Some moderns have question¬ 
ed the authenticity of this passage, but the an¬ 
cients having cited it, and it being in all the 
copies of Josephus, we see no reason to give it 
up. Consult Francis de Roye; M. Huet De- 
monstratio Evangelica; and M. de Tillemont, 
note 40. on the destruction of the Jews; and 
lastly, a little piece published in 1661, by Chris¬ 
topher Arnoldus, wherein he hath collected thir¬ 
ty letters from several learned men, who give 
their opinions on this subject, and nine and twen¬ 
ty extracts from different works relating to the 
same thing. 

Josephus has likewise given a very advantageous 
testimony to St. John Baptist, Antiq. lib. xviii. 
cap. 7. and to St. James minor, whom he de¬ 
scribes by the name of the brother of Jesus, 
called the Christ, Antiq. lib. xx. cap. 8. See 
their articles. It was before mentioned in his 
history, that the emperor Claudius expelled the 
Jews out of Rome, and that the Jews imputed 
the destruction of Jerusalem to the death of St. 
James minor. It is surprising that he has said 
nothing concerning the murder of the innocents; 
but there are many other things omitted by him. 
The old Latin version of Josephus’ works still 
extant, is thought to be by Rufinus, priest of 
Aquileia. Photius expresses great esteem for 
the history of Josephus; and St. Jerom makes 
a magnificent encomium on him: calling him 
the Livy of the Greeks. Lastly, Eusebius says, 
that his statue was erected at Rome in consider¬ 
ation of his writings. We do not meet with his 
name in any of the sacred books. But as we 
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cite him frequently in this Diclionaiy, and have 
borrowed many particulars from him, we thought 
ourselves obliged to mention him somewhat at 
large in this place. 

XIV. Joseph, sirnamed the Blind, was, it is said, 
a professor in tlie university of Sara, about a.d. 
351. [He is indeed commonly called Josephus 
Cebcus, or Josephus the Blind: but this is not to 
be understood as if he were blind of both eyes : 
for then he could not have done this work. The 
word in Hebrew, by which he is so denominated, 
signifieth Luscum, one that is blind of one eye, 
as well as Caecum, one that is blind of both eyes. 
Prid. Connect. &e. part ii. book viii.] 

The Jews call him the great light, or Saghi-Nahor, 
Ganz Tzemach David, ad an. 113. likewise Si¬ 
nai, because he gloried in having a perfect 
knowledge of all the traditions delivered to Mo¬ 
ses on mount Sinai. He is said to be the author 
of the Chaldee paraphrases on the Psalms, Job, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Solomon’s Song, Ruth 
and Esther. But it is not agreed that the para¬ 
phrases on all these books are by the same au¬ 
thor, there being so visible a difference in style 
and method; which sometimes is too close and 
concise, and sometimes too copious and diffuse. 
The names of Turk and Constantinople appear in 
them, for which reason F. Morin says, that they 
are of a much later composition than the Jews 
will allow. Elias the Levite says, that sev¬ 
eral traces of the Babylonish, Greek, Latin, and 
Persian languages may be discerned in them. 

JOSHABAD, izm', he that is endowed by 

the Lord; compounded of rr jah, God, and iat 
aabod, to endow. 

JOSHAH, wv, who is, or who exists ; from 
ut'jesh: otherwise, who forgets; from r\mna- 
shah. 

JOSHBEKASHAH, ntypatr, he that asks, or in¬ 
forms himself, or information; from wpa bikltesh : 
otherwise, difficult respiration; from nashab, 
to breathe: or conversion, difficult return; from 
aw shub, to return, and from rwp cashah, diffi¬ 
cult, troublesome. 

JOSHBEKASHAH, son of Ileman, p Levite and 
singer : of the seventeenth class of Levites, 
1 Chron. xxv. 4, 24. 

JOSHAVIAH, rvwr, equity, justice, or the plain of 
the Lord; from nw shavah, equity, &e. and rr 
jah, the Lord: or the Lord will put equality; 
from the same. 

JOSHIBIAH, rram\ abroad, residence, or return 
of the Lord; see Jushabhescd: otherwise, cap¬ 
tivity of the Lard ; from na» shabah, captivity, 
and rr fob, the Lord. 

JOSHUAH, jwirr, ivi<rii, Jesus, or iW»/s, the Lord, 
the Saviour ; from jw’ jashah, to save, to help, 
and it jah, the Lord. 

78 * 


JOSHUA, son of Nun, by the Greeks called Jesus 
son of Nave, was of the tribe of Ephraim; born 
a.m. 2460 ; ante a.d. 1544, he is commonly call¬ 
ed the servant of Moses. His first name was 
Hosea. Numb. xiii. 8,17. Some believe that 
Moses changed his name by adding that of God 
to it. Hoseah signifies saviour, Jehosua, the sal¬ 
vation of God, or he will save: (njwn hoseah. 
nyBnrr jehosuah.) There is some dispute con¬ 
cerning the time when Joshua began to be so 
called. Some think it was after the defeat of 
the Amalekites, others not till after the return 
of the commissioners appointed to survey the 
promised land. The Greek instead of Hosea 
reads Ausem. 

Joshua signalized his valour against the Amalc- 

. kites : he routed their whole army. When Moses 
went up mount Sinai, to receive the law, and re¬ 
mained there forty days and forty nights, Joshua 
abode with him, though in all probability, not 
in the same place, nor with the same abstinence; 
and when Moses descended from the mountain, 
Joshua heard the noise of the people, playing 
about the golden calf, and thought it was the 
cry of battle, Exod. xxxii. 17. 

Joshua was very constant at the tabernacle of the 
congregation; he had the care and custody of 
it, Exod. xxxiii. 11. and seems to have dwelt in, 
or near it. When the people came to Kadesh- 
barnea, Joshua with others, was deputed to sur¬ 
vey the land of Canaan; and when these depu¬ 
ties returned, and represented the difficulties of 
conquering that country as extremely great, Josh¬ 
ua and Caleb maintained, that (he conquest was 
easy, if the Lord were with them. The mur- 
murers were all excluded from the land of prom¬ 
ise ; but God promised Joshua and Caleb that 
they should enter it. 

When Moses was near his end, God commanded 
him to lay his hands on Joshua, to communicate 
to him part of his spirit and glory, that the peo¬ 
ple might obey him. After the death of Moses, 
lie took the command of the Israelites; and God 
favoured him. He sent spies to the city of Jer¬ 
icho, and ordered the army of Israel to pass the 
river Jordan. Joshua took twelve stones out of 
the midst of the river, which he placed at Gilgal, 
and set up twelve likewise in the midst of Jordan, 
as monuments of Israel’s miraculous passage. 

Some few days after the passage of the Jordan, 
Joshua caused to be circumcised all those who 
being born in the wilderness, by reason of their 
changing place frequently, had not received cir¬ 
cumcision. After this, they kept the passover 
on the 14 th of Nisan, a.m. 2553. While Joshua 
was before Jericho meditating the siege of that 
city, he saw a man standing with a naked sword 
in his hand: to whom he said, “ Art thou for 
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as, or for our adversaries ?” The man answer¬ 
ed, “ I am captain of the host of the Lord, and 
I am come here to thine assistance.” Joshua 
fell with his face to the earth; and the angel 
said to him, “ Take off thy shoes, for the place 
where thou standest is holy ground.” 

A few days after, he received orders from the Lord 
to besiege Jericho. Some think this siege was 
carried on during the seven days of passover. 
The six first days, the army of Israel, with the 
priests and the ark at their head, marched round 
the city once, on the seventh day they marched 
seven times round it; and at the seventh time, 
the priests sounding the sacred trumpets, the 
people shouted, and the walls of the city fell, so 
that cnch man entered at the place opposite to 
him : Joshua then uttered his [predictive] im¬ 
precation against the rebuilders of Jericho : 
which prophecy was accomplished many ages 
after. See Hiel. Vide Fragment, No. 6 . 

Joshua sent 3000 men against Ai: but this small 
army was repulsed with the loss of tbirty-six 
men. Joshua complained to the Lord, who told 
him, that Israel had violated the anathema pro¬ 
nounced against Jericho. The people hereupon 
were convened; and the lot fell on Aehan the 
son of Carmi, who was punished for his crime. 
Vide Achan. After this Joshua took Ai. 

God had commanded, that after the Israelites had 
passed the Jordan, they should erect an altar on 
mount Ebal. Joshua fulfilled this order. 

About the same time, the Gibeonites came to Josh¬ 
ua, pretending they inhabited a distant country', 
and were not of the people of Canaan, who were 
devoted to the curse. Joshua and the elders of 
Israel made a covenant with them, without con¬ 
sulting the Lord; but three days after they un¬ 
derstood that they were Canaanites, and dwelt 
in the cities of Gideon, Chephirah, Becroth, and 
Kirjath-jearim. The people murmured against 
the elders; but it was resolved, that their lives 
should be preserved, since this they had been 
promised in the name of the Lord; nevertheless, 
they were condemned to cat wood, and to carry 
water. Hereupon Adonibezek king of Jerusa¬ 
lem, confederated with four other kings of Ca¬ 
naan, to attack Gibeon. But Joshua being in¬ 
formed of it, marched all night, and in the morn¬ 
ing fell upon them so briskly, that he put the 
five kings to flight, and as they fled along the 
way to Bethoron, the Lord poured a shower of 
large hail-stones upon them as far as Azekah, 
which killed many. Then Joshua said, “ Sun, 
stand thou still over against Gibeon, and thou 
moon, in the valley of Ajalon.” And the sun and 
moon stood still, till the people of the Lord had 


taken vengeance on llieir enemies. Vide Frag¬ 
ment, No. 155, and Plate. 

The five kings having fled into a oave near Mak- 
kedab, Joshua ordered great stones to be rolled 
against the mouth of it, till the army had entire¬ 
ly dispersed the enemy. Toward the close of the 
day, the army returned to Makkedah. Joshua 
killed these live kings, and hung their dead bod¬ 
ies upon gibbets, where they remained till even¬ 
ing. Joshua taking advantage of the conster¬ 
nation of the Canaanites, attacked and took sev¬ 
eral cities belonging to their country. He pillaged 
all the land from Kadesh-barnea, to Gaza, and 
all the land of Gozen as far as Gibeon, i. e. all the 
southern part of Palestine. 

The year following the king of Hazor, who dwelt 
above the lake Semechon, in Galilee, conledfer- 
ated with several kings of Canaan, to endeavour, 
if possible, to oppose the Israelites with their 
great numbers. They assembled at the waters 
of Merom, south of mount Carmel. Joshua 
marched against them; and charging them sud¬ 
denly, defeated and pursued them to great Zidon. 
The Hebrews killed all that fell into their hands: 
they hamstrung their horses, and burnt all their 
chariots. Joshua returned to Hazor, took and 
burnt it. He took and destroyed in like manner 
all the cities round about, and killed their kings. 
All this was not done in a day. Some years 
were necessary to reduce the country: for he 
was obliged to make war with all these kings, 
none surrendering without a battle. 

In the sixth year after the Israelites had entered 
the land of Canaan, they began to divide the con¬ 
quered lands; Caleb first demanded his portion 
in the mountains of Judah and Hebron. See 
Caleb. After this, a division was made to every 
tribe by lot: first to Judah, then to Ephraim 
and the half tribe of Manasseh, which hitherto 
had not received its partition. 

After this, the people assembled at Shiloh, to allot 
the portions of the other tribes. Joshua sent 
surveyors throughout the country ; and the tribes 
of Benjamin, Simeon, Zebulun, Issachar, Asher, 
Naphtali„and Dan, had their portions assigned 
them. And lastly they gave to Joshua for his 
inheritance Timnath-Serah, in the mountains of 
Ephraim. They then appointed six cities of 
refuge for those who had committed casual and 
involuntary murder, and forty-six cities as resi¬ 
dences of the priests and Levites. The tribes of 
Reuben and Gad, and the half tribe of Manasseh, 
having assisted their brethren in conquering the 
land of Canaan, they returned to the country 
beyond the Jordan, which was their inheritance. 
On the banks of the Jordan, they erected a 
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monument, as a memorial to future generations, 
that they were the same people with the tribes 
on the other side the river. Joshua fearing lest 
this might be made an idolatrous monument, sent 
to inquire their intentions by it. But the tribes 
of Reuben, Gad, and Manasseh, having declar¬ 
ed their real intentions to the deputies, they re¬ 
turned in peace to Joshua. 

This great man drawing near his end, summoned 
all Israel to Shechem, and ordered the ark of the 
covenant to be brought thither. After lie had 
represented to the Israelites the favours they had 
received from God, and had exhorted them to 
continue faithful, he made a covenant on the 
part of God with the people, and the people re¬ 
ciprocally engaged to serve the Lord. Joshua 
reduced the act of it into form, and wrote it in 
the book of the law of the Lord ,• and to pre¬ 
serve the memory of this transaction, he erected 
a very large stone, under the oak, near Shechem. 
After this he died, aged an hundred and ten, 
a.m. 2570 ; ante a.d. 1434. Jesus ben Sirach 
has made his encomium, Gcclus. xlvi. 1, 2, Ac. 

The book of Joshua is generally attributed to this 
great man. All the copies of it go under his 
name. It is said in the last chapter, ver. 26. that 
Joshua wrote all these things. Both the church 
and synagogue agree, in making him the author 
of this work, and, acknowledging it to be canon¬ 
ical ; nevertheless, it is owned, that there are 
certain terms, names of places, and particular 
circumstances, which do not agree with Joshua’s 
time, and which induce a belief, that this book 
has been revised, and that additions and correc¬ 
tions have been made by transcribers. But there 
are few books of Scripture, wherein something 
like this is not observable. 

The Samaritans have a book of Joshua, which they 
preserve with respect, and use in supporting 
their pretensions against the Jews : but this is 
very different from that of the Jews and Christ¬ 
ians. It contains forty-seven chapters, filled 
with fables and childish stories. It begins, 
where Moses chooses Joshua to succeed him. It 
relates the history of Balaam $ of the war of 
Moses against the Midianites ; of the occasion of 
it, of Balaam’s death ; of the death of Moses, 
and the lamentation made for him. It relates 
the passage of the river Jordan very much at 
large, the taking of Jericho, and adds a great 
number of miracles which are not in the genu¬ 
ine book of Joshua. It describes a certain war 
which it mentions to have been carried on against 
Saubee, the son of Ileman king of Persia, with 
the addition of a thousand fabulous circumstan¬ 


ces. After the death of Joshua, this book names 
one Terfico, of the tribe of Ephraim for his suc¬ 
cessor. The author includes within his history 
what concerns the judges and kings of Judah, 
Jaddas, and Alexander the Great, and the siege 
of Jerusalem by Adrian. He concludes with what 
relates to Nathanael, and his sons Babarraba, Ak- 
barus, and Phinehas. This book is not printed. 
Joseph Scaliger, to whom it belonged, left it as 
a legacy to the library of Leyden, where it is at 
present in Samaritan characters, but in the 
Arabian language, translated from the Hebrew. 

The Jews make Joshua the author of a prayer, 
which they repeat, either entire or in part, as 
often as they go out of their synagogues. It 
begins thus, Jt is our duty to praise the Lord of 
the universe , and to celebrate the creation of the 
world; for he hath not made us like unto the 
nations of the earth, and hath preparedfor us an 
inheritance infinitely richer and greater, &c. See 
Wagenseil, Tela ignea Satanic, p. 223, 227. 
They likewise ascribe to Joshua ten rules which 
were to be observed in the Land of Promise. 
The first is, that it is lawful to feed small but 
not large cattle in forests, the trees whereof are 
large. The second, that all Israelites are allow¬ 
ed to pick up little pieces of wood, such as briars 
or the like, in another man’s field; provided 
nevertheless, that they find them upon the 
ground, and do not cut them. The rest of these 
regulations are much of the same nature. We 
do not read, that Joshua was married or had 
children. After bis death the elders of Israel 
governed the people in a sort of aristocracy. But 
we do not know whether there was any one 
among them who was first in rank, or who he 
was. Nevertheless, it is believed, that Othniel 
had the principal share in the government. 

JOSIAH, inw, lour In, the Lord bums , or the fire 
of the Lord; from ra esh, fire, and rr jah, the 
Lord. 

JOSIAH, son of Amon, king of Judah, and Jedi- 
dah daughter of Adaiah of Boscath, 2 Kings, 
xxii. 1, 2, &e. He began to reign when he was 
eight years of age, a.m. 3363 ; ante a.d. 641. 
He did right in the sight of the Lord, and walked 
in the ways of David. He began to seek after 
God from the eighth year of his reign, which 
was the sixteenth year of his age ; and in the 
twelfth year of his reign, which was the twen¬ 
tieth of his age, he purged Judah and Jerusalem 
from high-places, groves, idols, and superstitious 
images. He burned the bones belonging to the 
priests of the false gods upon the altars of their 
idols. Nor w'as he satisfied with thus destroying 
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llie remains of idolatry in his own dominions, 
but he visited for the same purpose the cities of 
Ephraim, Manassch, Simeon, and Xaplitali. 

After this he made it his business to repair the 
temple of the Lord, which in the preceding 
reigns had been neglected. As they were re¬ 
moving the money which had been offered by 
the Israelites at the temple, to give it to the 
workmen, the high-priest Hilkiah found in the 
t reasury-chambcr a book of the laio of the Lord 
given by Closes. It is thought, that this was the 
original of the law, ana that it was found 
either in some wall, or chest, or beside the ark: 
for it appears, that the ark was not then in the 
sanctuary, since Josiah commands the priests to 
restore it to its place, and forbids them to carry 
it about any more. St. Chrysostom says some¬ 
where, that this book was found in a heap of 
filth and nastiness; and in another place, that it 
was found in a hole under ground, and almost 
defaced. He is of opinion, that the book of 
Deuteronomy only was then discovered, proba¬ 
bly, because it is said, Deut. xxxi. 26. that Mo¬ 
ses ordered Ibis book of the law to be placed be¬ 
side the ark. 

Shaphan the scribe informed the king of this dis¬ 
covery ; and Josiah having heard it read, rent 
his clothes, and sent to Huldah the prophetess, 
the wife of Shallum, and asked her advice. The 
king having convened the elders of Judah and 
Jerusalem, went up to the temple of the Lord 
with them. He read to them the hook lately 
found, and made a covenant with God, engaging 
to walk in his ways, and to observe his precepts 
and ordinances; and lie made the assembly 
promise the same thing. lie afterward order¬ 
ed the destruction of all remains of superstitious 
and idolatrous monuments in Jerusalem, and Ju¬ 
dah : he cut off the soothsayers; those who 
worshipped the stars ; and the sodomites : he 
enjoined those priests who had offered sacrifices 
in the high-plaees, to forbear all exercise of 
their sacred functions. He defiled Topheth and 
the valley of Hinnom, and profaned all the places 
which had been consecrated to superstition and 
idolatry, filled them with dead men’s bones, and 
broke down the statues which were in them. 
He demolished the altar erected by Jeroboam 
son of Nebat, at Bethel, dug up the bones of the 
false prophets and priests of the golden calves, 
but spared the sepulchre of that prophet, whom 
the Lord had sent to prophesy against Jeroboam, 
1 Kings, xiii. 31, 32. 

Josiah afterward commanded all his people to 
keep the passover, according to the law. Scrip¬ 


ture says, that from the time of the judges, and 
during the reigns of all the kings of Judah and 
Israel, no passover was ever kept like that of the 
eighteenth year of Josiah ; and that there was 
no king before him, like unto him, who turned 
as he did to the Lord with all his heart, with all 
liis soul, and with all his strength. Pharaoh 
Neclio king of Egypt, desiring to pass through 
Judea, to attack the city of Carebemish on the 
Euphrates, Josiah opposed his passage, at Me- 
giddo, at the foot of mount Carmel. Here this 
good prince was mortally wounded ; and being 
carried to Jerusalem, died there. The people 
mourned very much for his death, and Jeremiah 
composed an elegy on the occasion. Josiah was 
buried with the kings his predecessors, at Jeru¬ 
salem. The people of Judah took Jehoahaz, 
otherwise Shallum, one of Josiah’s sons, and 
made him king in his room. 

Jesus, the son of Siraeh, speaks highly of king Jo¬ 
siah, Eeelus. xlix. 1, 2, 3, &c. 

There were several prophets in Judah while Jo¬ 
siah reigned; Jeremiah and Baruch, Joel and 
Zephaniah : also the prophetess Huldah. Many 
have been of opinion, that the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah, which are extant, were composed on 
the death of Josiah ; and that these are the la¬ 
mentations, mentioned 2 Chron. xxxv. 24, 25. 
which were so celebrated, that all the singing 
men and singing women continued to sing them 
long after. The mourning of the people on the 
death of this prince, passed, as it were, into a 
law, and proverb; and the prophet Zachary, 
xii. 11. speaking of the lamentation' of future 
ages, at the death of the Messiah, alludes to that 
of Josiali. as the mourning if Hadadrimmon in 
the ralley of Megiddo. Josiah, it is well known, 
received his death’s wound at Megiddo, near 
Hadadrimmon. He left four sons, Jehoahaz, 
otherwise Shallum, Eliakim,or Jelioiakim, Zed- 
ekiah, otherwise Matthanias, and Jobanan. 
This last, in all probability, died young; the 
other three reigned after him. See their Articles. 

There arc some difficulties in the history of Josiah. 
first, in that he was not satisfied with abolishing 
idolatry in Jerusalem and in his own dominions, 
but he went likewise into the territories of the 
kingdom of Israel, and did the same in the king¬ 
dom of Samaria. It is true, the kingdom olj 
Israel at that time was not in being, the ten 
tribes having been transplanted beyond the Eu¬ 
phrates : but there was still a great number as 
well of Israelites, who were left behind, as of 
Cutheans and other people who were sent thither 
by the kings of Assyria. However, it seems 
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certain! that Josiah was not sovereign of that 
country; which was in subjection to the kings 
of Assyria : how then could he exercise the 
rights of sovereignty ? 

We may answer, 1 . that Josiah did not so much 
follow the rules of policy, as of his zeal and piety. 
2 . It is very credible, that as a wise prince, and 
well advised, he did nothing without consulting 
the wisest men of his kingdom. 3. We see by 
the sequel of Josiah’s history, that he was in 
alliance with the kings of Chaldea, since he 
opposed Necho king of Egypt, who marched 
against Carchemish. It is therefore very prob¬ 
able, that Josiah held the territories of Samaria, 
under the kings of Chaldea. 4. Lastly, the Cu- 
theans and other people, whom Esar-haddon had 
sent into this country, might not concern them¬ 
selves much in maintaining the religion of the 
Israelites; and those of the ten tribes who re¬ 
mained were not in condition to resist Josiah, 
since their continuance in the country was by 
sufferance only. [ 6 . His parly, as a native Jew¬ 
ish king, would naturally be strong among the 
remaining Israelites, who being now under pun¬ 
ishment were, perhaps, also under penitence. 
Vide Captivities.] 

The second difficulty relates to Josiah’s expedition 
against Necho king of Egypt. Josiah at the 
head of his army opposed his passage. The 
king of Egypt sent to him, saying, “ 1 have no 
designs against thee; but I make war on anoth¬ 
er house, against which God hath commanded 
me to march with all expedition.” Josiah refus¬ 
ed to acquiesce in what Necho had said to him 
from the mouth of God: he attacked him at Me- 
giddo, and was there mortally wounded. Herein, 
Scripture expresses itself, as if Necho had really 
been engaged by God’s order to march against 
the city of Carchemish. 

It is the opinion of some, that Jeremiah, or some 
other prophet had enjoined Necho to commence 
hostilities against that city. But it is very prob¬ 
able that Josiah was either an ally, or even trib¬ 
utary [perhaps, for his authority over the form¬ 
er kingdom of Israel] to the kings of Chaldea, 
successors to those of Assyria, to whom his fa- 

. ther Manasseh had been delivered, and who was 
restored to the crown by them only on conditions. 
Josiah no doubt was under the same engage¬ 
ments. It was therefore both [his duty] policy 
and justice, to forbid the king of Egypt’s passage 
through his country, who was going to attack a 
place belonging to the empire of Chaldea. 

JOSIPHIAH, rraov, the Lord is my increase, or 
the 'profit of the Lord ; from ss"jasaph, increase .- 
otherwise, the Lord who consumes and finishes ; 
from nao saphah, to consume, and r vjah, the Lord. 

JOSIPHIA returned from Babylon with one hun¬ 
dred and sixty persons, Ezra viii. 10. 


IOTA, i, a letter in the Greek alphabet, derived 
from the (') jod, of the Hebrews, or the Judh 
of the Syrians. Jesus Christ says,Matth. v. 18. 
that every iota, or tittle, in the law, would have 
its accomplishment. This seems to have been 
a kind of proverb among the Jews, i. e. that all 
should be completed, because an iota is the 
smallest letter in the alphabet. Iota unum, aut 
unus apex; now apex is properly a stroke, a 
point, or the extremity of certain Hebrew let¬ 
ters, which exceed others in length, as b lamed, 
i v schin, &c. 

JOTBAH, mcr, I’rejS*, that does good, or his 
goodness: from hid tob, or so* jatab, and n ah, 
his. 

JOTBAH, a city of Judah, 2 Kings, xxi. 19. 

JOTBATHAH, natr, or nnutr, i-nyuxka., or jeteba, 
she that is a benefactress ; from 210 tub, good¬ 
ness : otherwise, she that declines ; from O'jat, 
to decline, and ru bath, a daughter. The root 
of this word is not easy to be found in the He¬ 
brew tongue. 

JOTBATHAH, an encampment of the Israelites 
in the wilderness between Gidgad and Ebronah, 
Numb, xxxiii. 34. We conjecture that this may 
be the same as the graves of lust. Ie-taabatha, 
signifies an heap of lust. 

JOTHAM, onv, Vulgate, Joathan, perfection of 
the Lord; from antliam, or oon tliamam,per¬ 
fect, or perfection, and ri'jah, the Lord. 

I. JOTHAM, or Joatham, Gideon’s youngest son. 
He escaped the slaughter which the inhabitants 
of Oplirah made of his seventy brethren, killed 
in the presence, and by the order, of Abimeleeh, 
Gideon’s bastard son, Judg. ix. 5, 6 , &c. The 
people of Shechem having made this same Abim¬ 
eleeh king, because he was their countryman, 
Jotham went up to the top of mount Gerizim, 
and from thence addressed them in the famous 
fable of the trees, who offered their kingdom, 
but the valuable trees declined it, and at length 
they elected the bramble. He then fled to Beer. 
We do not know what became of him after 
this, but his prediction against Shechem and 
Abimeleeh was soon accomplished. Judges 
ix. 5, &e. 

II. Jotham, son and successor of Uzziah, other¬ 
wise Azariah, king of Judah. Uzziah having 
been smitten with a leprosy for attempting to 
offer incense, 2 Chron. xxvi. 16, 17, &c. the 
government was committed to Jotham hjs son, 
a.m. 3221; ante a.d. 783. He governed twenty- 
five years. Then he assumed the title of king, 
and reigned alone to a.m. 3262 5 ante a.d. 742; 
so that he governed Judah forty-one years; 
sixteen years alone, and twenty-five in ids fa¬ 
ther's life-time. He did right in the sight of 
the Lord, and imitated (the piety of his fa¬ 
ther Uzziah : nevertheless, he did not destroy 
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the high-places. He built the great gate of the 
temple, and other works on the walls of Jerusa¬ 
lem, in Ophel. lie caused forts and castles to 
be erected on the mountains, and in the forests 
of Judah. 

The Ammonites, who had been brought into sub¬ 
jection by Uzziah his father, having attempted 
to revolt, he defeated them, and imposed on 
them a tribute of an hundred talents in silver, 
and ten thousand measures of wheat, with as 
many of barley. Toward the end of his reign, 
the Lord sent Rezin king of Syria and Pekah 
king of Israel against him. It appears from 
Isaiah i. 1, 2, 3, 4. that the land of Judah was 
in a very melancholy condition in the beginning 
of the reign of Ahaz, the son and successor of 
Jotham. 

IOZACHAR, •civ, who remembers, or is male; 
from tat xacar . 

IPHEDEIAH, mu', the redemption of the Lord ; 
from m3 phadah, to redeem, and rv jah, the 
Lord. 

IPHTAII, nrc-, that opens; from nna pathach. 
IPHTAH-EL, Vxnna', God opens; from nrc pa¬ 
thach, and *?x cl, God. 

IRA, xy;\ city: from yp hir: otherwise, 
watch; from up hur ; otherwise, spoil; from mp 
hurah : otherwise, effusion, or heap of vision: 
from -p hi, an heap, and run raah, vision. 

I. IRA, son of Jair, 2 Sam. xx. 26. 

II. Ira, son of Ikkesh, of Tekoali, a gallant officer 
in David's army, 1 Chron. xi. 28. 

IRAD, Tvp, wild ass; from nip hared: otherwise, 
heap of descents, or of empire ; from ’p hi, an 
heap, and in rud, to rule, to command ; or from 
iv jarad, to descend. 

IRAD, son of Enoch, and grandson of Cain, Gen. 
iv. 18. 

IRAM, dtp, ifx/jt, their city, their watch, &c. from 
rp hir, a city, and am, theirs. 

IRAM, the last duke of Edom of Esau’s family, 
Gen. xxxv i. 43. 

IRI, n p, » my watch, my city, my ass ; from rp 
hir: otherwise, he that spoils. 

IRIJAH, rrxY, ix?ovlou, the fear of the Lord ; from 
K yjara, to fear: otherwise, vision of the Lord; 
from run raah, to see: otherwise, projection 
of the Lord ; from nr jarah, to cast, and it jah, 
the Lord. 

IRIJAH, arrested the prophet Jeremiah as he was 
going to Anathoth, Jer. xxxvii. 13, Ac. 

IRIS, rp, the rainbow; from Yp ir, one who 
watches. 

IROX, |ixy ,fear; fi-om xxjara: or vision ; from 
run raah: or he that rejects pain or force; from 
rtv jarah, to reject, and px aven, or on : accord¬ 
ing to different readings, force, or pain. 

I. IROX, a city of Naphtau, Josh. xix. 38. 


IL Iron. Moses forbids using any stones to form 
the altar of the Lord, which had been in any 
manner wrought with iron ; as if iron communi¬ 
cated pollution to them. He says the stones of 
Palestine are of iron, Deut. viii. 9. i. e. of hard¬ 
ness equal to iron, or, that being melted, they 
yield iron. «ln iron yoke, 1 Kings, viii. 51. a 
hard and insupportable dominion. Iron sharp- 
eneth iron, says the wise man, So a man sharp- 
eneth the countenance of his friend. The pres¬ 
ence of a man, of a friend, gives us more confi¬ 
dence and assurance. Goa threatens his un¬ 
grateful and perfidious people with making the 
heaven iron, and the earth brass, i. e. to make 
the earth barren, and the air to produce no rain. 
Chariots of iron, are chariots armed with iron, 
with spikes and sithes. See Chariots. The 
false prophet Zedekiah made himself iron horns, 
to persuade Aliab that he would overcome Syria. 
Vide Fragment, No. 114. Thy neck is an 
iron sinew, as hard and inflexible as iron. God 
said that he would make Jeremiah as stiff as a 
pillar of iron, Jer. i. 18. 

IRPEEL, SxiJY, icftpii A, the health, or the physic of 
God; from xai rapha, to comfort, to treat, and 
Sx el, God. 

IRPEEL, a city of Benjamin, Josh, xviii. 27. 

1RU, nSxnip, ™ eiix, or !fn, or a city. 

Some pretend, that this word should not be sep¬ 
arated from Elah, which follows it; and that 
it ought to be read, Hir-velah, i. e. Hir and 
Eiah. 

ISAAC, pnr or poee, laughter; from pn» shahac, 
or pnx txachac, to laugh. 

ISA AC, son of Abraham and Sarah. Sarah gave 
him this name, because when the angel promised 
that she should become a mother though she was 
beyond (lie age of having children, she privately 
laughed at the prediction. And when the child 
was born, she said, God hath made me to laugh, so 
that all that hear will laugh with me. She suck¬ 
led him herself; and would not suffer Islimael 
to inherit witli him ; but prevailed on Abraham 
to turn him and his mother Hagar out of doors. 
When Isaac was about twenty-five years of age, 
the Lord tempted Abraham, and commanded 
him to sacrifice bis son. Abraham therefore 
took Isaac, and two of his servants, to the place 
which the Lord should shew him. On the third 
day, discerning this place, (supposed to be mount 
Moriah) be took the wood as for a burnt-ofier- 
ing, placed it on his son Isaac, and took fire 
in his hand, and a knife. As they two only 
were going together toward the mount, Isaac 
said, “ Behold the fire and the wood, but where 
is the vietim for the burnt-offering ?” Abraham 
answered, “ My son, God will provide a vietim 
for himself.'’ 
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When they were come to the place appointed, 
which might be mount Moriah, where after¬ 
ward the temple of Jerusalem was built—(but 
the Samaritans think it was mount Gerizim, 
called likewise, according to them, Moreh or 
Morah ; and it is certain that Morah was in the 
neighbourhood of Sheehem)—-Abraham arrang¬ 
ed the wood, bound Isaac as a victim, and taking 
the knife, stretched forth his hand, to kill his 
son. But the angel of the Lord called to him 
and said, “ Lay not thine hand on the lad.” 
He therefore unbound Isaac, and in his stead 
sacrificed a ram which he found with his horns 
entangled in a thicket adjacent. 

When Isaac was forty years of age, Abraham sent 
Eliezer the steward of his house, into Mesopo¬ 
tamia, to procure a wife for him, from the fam¬ 
ily of Laban his brother-in-law. Eliezer suc¬ 
ceeded in the object of his journey, and brought 
Rebekah to Isaac. Rebekah being barren, Isaac 
prayed for her, and God granted her the favour 
of conception. She was delivered of twins, 
Esau and Jacob. Isaac had most inclination for 
Esau, and Rebekah for Jacob. Some years after 
a famine obliged Isaac to retire to Gerar, where 
Abimelech was king: he reported that Rebekah 
was his sister; and she was taken from him, by 
reason of her beauty, to be one of the king’s 
wives. But Abimelech having observed, that 
Isaac behaved otherwise with Rebekah than he 
would have done with his sister, restored her to 
him. Isaac grew very rich, and his flocks mul¬ 
tiplying every day, the Philistines of Gerar were 
so envious, that they filled up all the wells 
which were dug by Isaac’s servants. Abimelech 
himself desired him to depart: which he did, 
and pitched his tent in the valley of Gerar, 
where he dug new wells, but was put to some 
difficulties again. At length he returned to 
Beershelia, where he fixed his habitation. 

The Lord appeared to him, and renewed the prom¬ 
ise of blessing him. Abimelech, king of Gerar 
eame thither likewise to make an alliance with 
him. Isaac when grown very old, (for he was 
an hundred and thirty seven years of age,) and 
bis sight was extremely weakened, called Esau 
his eldest son, and directed him to bunt for him 
some venison. But while Esau was gone a 
hunting, Jacob stole the prime, the superior 
blessing of Isaac, so that afterward Isaac could 
only give Esau an inferior blessing. See Jacob, 
and Esau. 

Isaac lived a good while after this. He sent Jacob 
into Mesopotamia, to take a wife of his own 
family. When Jacob returned out of that coun¬ 
try, afl er twenty years, Isaac was living, and con¬ 
tinued so twenty-three years longer. He died 
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aged an hundred fourscore find eight years, 
a.m. 2288; ante a.d. 1716; and was buried 
with his father Abraham, by his sons Esau 
and Jacob. 

The Hebrews say, that Isaac was instructed in the 
law by the patriarchs Shem and Eber, who were 
then living; and that when Abraham departed, 
with a design to sacrifice Isaac, he told Sarah, 
that he was carrying his son to Shem’s school. 
They believed likewise, that Abraham composed 
their morning prayers, Isaac their noon prayers, 
and Jacob their evening prayers. 

ISAIAH, irrj.’ir, salvation of the Lord ; from jw 
jashah, salvation; and n 'jah, the Lord. 

ISAIAH, son of Amos, was, as is said, of the 
royal family, if it be true that his father Amos 
was son to king Joash, and brother to Amaziah 
king of Judah. St. Jerom says, in Isaiam, 
lib. iii. cap. 20. ex Hebrseis; that Isaiah gave 
his daughter in marriage to Manasseh king of 
Judah ; which we cannot easily believe : because 
Manasseh did not begin to reign till sixty years 
after Isaiah entered on the prophetic office. The 
beginning of Isaiah’s prophecies we date from 
the death of Uzziah ; and his death under Ma¬ 
nasseh, who began to reign a.m. 3306 ; ante 
A.u. 698. The Jews believe, that Amos, Isaiah’s 
father, was a prophet, as well as his son, accord¬ 
ing to a rule, which they represent as certain, 
that when Scripture mentions the name of a 
prophet’s father, it proves that bis father was a 
prophet. But this rule is certainly fallible. 
For the different spelling of the name Amos, 
Amotz, vide Amos. 

Isaiah’s wife is called a prophetess, Isaiah viii. S. 
the Rabbins from thence conclude, that she had 
the spirit of prophecy. But it is very probable, 
that the prophets’ wives were called prophet¬ 
esses, as the priests’ wives were called priestes¬ 
ses, only from the quality of their husbands. 
Vide Axmah. Scripture mentions two sons of 
Isaiah, one called Shear-Jashub, the remainder 
shaU return, the other Hash-baz, hasten to the 
slaughter. The first name shewed, that the cap¬ 
tives who should be carried to Babylon, should 
return from thence, after a certain time; and 
the second name implied, that the kingdoms of 
Israel and Syria should shortly be ravaged. 
The prophecies of Isaiah may be divided into 
three parts. The first part includes six chap¬ 
ters, which relate to the reign of Jotham ; the 
six following to the reign of Ahaz : and all 
the rest to the reign of Hezekiah. The great 
and principal objects of Isaiah’s prophecies, are 
the captivity of Babylon, the return of the Jews 
from that captivity, and the reign of the Messi¬ 
ah. For this reason the sacred writers of the 
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New Testament hare cited Isaiah more than 
any other prophet, and the fathers say, he is 
rather an evangelist than a prophet. Aug. de 
Civit. lib. xviii. cap. 29. 

In the fourteenth year of Hezekiah, Sennaeherib 
king of Assyria, warring in Judea, sent Rabsha- 
keh his eup-bearer with a summons to Hezeki¬ 
ah. Rabshakeh harangued the people of Jeru¬ 
salem in a very insolent and blasphemous man¬ 
ner, of which Hezekiah being informed by his 
officers, he rent his clothes, went to the temple, 
and sent messengers to tell Isaiah. Isaiah an¬ 
swered, “ Fear not the blasphemous words 
wherewith the king of Assyria’s servants have 
dishonoured me: behold I will send a blast upon 
him, and he shall hear a rumour, and return to 
his own land, and I will cause him to fall by the 
sword in his own land.” Accordingly, the Lord 
caused 18,500 men of Sennacherib’s army to 
perish by the hand of the destroying angel; and 
this prince was obliged to fly to Nineveh, where 
he was killed by his own sons. Vide Fragment, 
No. 4. 

About that time Hezekiah fell dangerously ill, and 
Isaiah coming to visit him, said,“set thine house 
in order, for thou shalt die and not live.” Then 
Hezekiah prayed to the Lord, and Isaiah was 
directed to return, and comfort him, by promis¬ 
ing him fifteen years addition of life, as a pledge 
of which be gave him the sign of the returning 
shadow. Vide Fragment, No. 2. He also 
directed a lump of figs to be laid on Hezekiah’s 
bile, who was so perfectly cured, that in three 
days he was in a condition to go to the temple. 

Soon after this, Isaiah received orders from the 
Lord, to walk three years barefoot and naked, to 
denote the approaching captivity of Egypt, and 
Cusb, or Ethiopia. 

It is the constant tradition both of Jews and Christ¬ 
ians, that Isaiah was put to death with a saw, 
in the beginning of the reign of Manasseh king 
of Judah. It is said, that the pretence of this 
impious prince for thus executing him, was an 
• expression, chap. vi. 1. I saw the Lord sitting on 
a throne ; which he affirmed to be a contradic¬ 
tion to Moses, Exod. xxxiii. 20. .Vo man shall 
see me and lire. It is said, that his body was 
buried near Jerusalem, under the fuller’s oak, 
near the fountain of Siloam; from whence it 
was removed to Paneas near the sources of Jor¬ 
dan, and from thence to Constantinople, in the 
reign of Theodosius the younger, a.d. 442. 

Isaiah prophesied a long time. They who say he 
began his predictions in the twenty-fifth year of 
■ Uzziah, make him to perform this function dur¬ 
ing fourscore and five years. But we are of 
optnioa, that more than threescore years cannot 
be allowed, since he did not enter on the pro¬ 


phetic office till the beginning of Jotham’s reign, 
a.m. 3246, and died in the first of Manasseh, 
a.m. 3306 ; ante a.d. 698. 

Isaiah is esteemed the most eloquent of the 
prophets. St. Jerom says, that his writ ings are, 
as it were, an abridgment of the holy scriptures, 
a collection of the most uncommon knowledge, 
of w hich the mind of man is capable, of natural 
philosophy, morality and divinity; quid loquar 
de Fhysica, Ethica & Theologica ? Quicquid 
Sanctarum est Scriptururum, quicquid potest hu- 
mana lingua proferre, & mortalium sensus aeci- 
pere, into rolumine continetur. Grotius compares 
Isaiah to Demosthenes. In the prophet we 
meet with the purity of the Hebrew tongue, as 
in the orator, with all the delicacy of the Attic 
taste. Both are sublime and magnificent in their 
style, vehement in their emotions, eopious in 
their figures, and very impetuous when they 
describe subjects either enormous, or grievous 
and odious. Isaiah was superior to Demosthe¬ 
nes in the honour of illustrious birth, and the 
advantage of belonging to the royal family. 
What Quintilian, lib. x. cap. 20. says of Corvi- 
nus Mcssala may be applied to him, that he 
speaks in an easy flowing manner, and in a style 
which denotes the man of quality. Caspar Sanc- 
tius thinks Isaiah to be more florid, and more or¬ 
namented, yet at the same time more weighty 
and nervous, than any writer we have, whether 
historian, poet, or orator, and that in all kinds 
of discourse he excels every author, either 
Greek or Latin. 

Besides the writings of Isaiah, which are in our pos¬ 
session, this prophet wrote a book concerning 
the actions of Uzziah, which is cited 2 Chron. 
xxvi. 22. and is not now extant. 

ISCAH, rco", he that anoints; from id’ jasac 
otherwise, that covers or protects; from po sa- 
cac: or, according to the 8yriac, that beholds. 

ISCAH. Many are of opinion, (hat she is the same 
as Sarah, wife to Abraham. But there is some 
difficulty in this ; for Sarah is never called Is- 
eah, and Abraham does not call her niece, but 
sister. She is indeed my sister, says he, the 
daughter of my father, but not the daughter of my 
mother, Geu. xx. 12; Le. sister by another venter. 

ISCARIOT, a native of the town of 

Carioth; or, a man of the tribe of Issaehar. J 
man of murder; from era ish, a man, and rro 
earath, he that cuts off, or exterminates. Others 
maintain, that this simame given to Judas, sig¬ 
nifies recompense, retribution ; from *ow shacar, 
to receive a recompense. 

ISCARIO T, o r Ish-Cabioth, vide TV. Jcdas. 

ISCARIOTH. Eusebius and St. Jerom speak of 
the village Iscarioth in Ephraim, where the trait¬ 
or Judah is said to have been born. Others are 
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of opinion! that he was of the tribe of Issaehar! 
and that Iscariothes is put for Issachariothes ; 
lastly, some suppose that he was of Carioth or 
Kerioth in Judah, Josh. xv. 25. Vide IT. Judas. 

ISHBAH, natr, tranquillity, or return; from 31 v 
shub: otherwise, praise; from natv shibach. 

ISHBAH, son of Ezra, and father of Eshtemoa 
of Judah. 1 Chron. iv. 17. 

ISHBAK, paw', who is empty, or exhausted; from 
v' jesh, he is, and pia buk: otherwise, who is for¬ 
saken or abandoned; from ppa bakak, to exhaust. 

ISHBAK, fifth son of Abraham and Keturah, 
Gen. xxv. 2. 

ISH BI-BEN OB, siW’SW', lee<ri dmo vw/3, he that 
sits in the prophecy, or in the word, or in the 
production ; from X3B” jeshiba, to sit down, and 
the preposition 3 beth, in, and X3J niba, prophecy; 
or from 31 J nub, word, or production of force: 
otherwise, conversion, or blowing, or respira¬ 
tion in prophecy, &c. from the word au? shub, 
conversion, or :m nashab, respiration: other¬ 
wise, captivity in prophecy; from mw shabah, 
to chain, ixx, Jeshbi, of the city of Nob. 

ISHBI-BEN-OB, i. e. Ishbi, son of Ob, of the 
giants, or Rephaim. The iron of his spear, or 
rather his spear, as the Hebrew implies, weigh¬ 
ed 500 shekels, t. e. 150 ounces, or twelve pounds 
and a half. This giant being on the point of 
killing David, who was fatigued in the battle, 
was himself killed by Abishai, son of Zeruiah, 
2 Sam. xxi. 16,17. 

ISHBOSHETH, ntww’K, man of shame; from ttrx 
ish, a man, and tna bosh, shame: otherwise, the 
retarding of the man; from wm boshesh, delay. 
Ishbosheth is the same as Ishbaal, the man of 
Baal. 

ISHBOSHETH, or Ishbaal, son of Saul, and his 
successor. Abner, Saul’s kinsman, and general, 
so managed, that Ishbosheth was acknowledged 
king by the greater part of Israel, while David 
reigned at Hebron over Judah. Ishbosheth re¬ 
sided at Mahanaim, beyond Jordan. He was 
forty-four years of age when he began to reign, 
and he reigned two years pretty peaceably: af¬ 
terward his people had skirmishes, with loss, 
against David, 2 Sam. ii. 8, &c. 

Saul had had a concubine named Rizpah, Abner 
was accused of having been too free with her; 
Ishbosheth said therefore to Abner; why hast 
thou come near my father’s concubine ? Abner 
provoked at this reproach, swore he would en¬ 
deavour to transfer the crown from the house of 
Saul to David: but he was treacherously killed 
by Joal). 

Ishbosheth informed of Abner’s death, lost cour¬ 
age : and all Israel fell into great disorder: 
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Ishbosheth almost at the same time was assas¬ 
sinated in his own house, by two captains of his 
troops, who coming into his palace, while he 
was sleeping on bis bed during the heat of the 
day, stabbed him with their poniards; then cut¬ 
ting off his head, they came and presented it to 
David at Hebron, thinking to receive a consid¬ 
erable reward. But he commanded these two 
murderers to be killed, and their hands and feet 
to be cut off, and hung up near the pool in He¬ 
bron : and the head of Ishbosheth he placed in 
Abner’s sepulchre at Hebron. With Ishbo¬ 
sheth ended the royalty of Saul’s family. 

ISIU, y»', my salvation; from pvr'jashah, to save: 
otherwise, he that beholds ; from nytr shahah. 

ISHM A, xarr, fere/**, named ; from an shem: oth¬ 
erwise, desolation, or admiration; from am 
shamam, or from a&'Jasham, to make desolate. 

ISHMAEL, ^xynw, God, that hears; from pm 
shamah, to hear, and bx el, God. 

I. ISHMAEL, son of Abraham and Hagar. Sa¬ 
rah, Abraham's wife, being barren, desired her 
husband to take her handmaid Hagar, that by 
her means she might have childi-en, Gen. xvi. 
1, 2, S, &c. Hagar having conceived, despised 
her barren mistress Sarah, who using Hagar 
harshly, she fled from her. An angel of the 
Lord appeared to her in the wilderness, and bid 
her return to her mistress, adding, thou hast 
conceived, and shall bring forth a son, and call 
his name Ishmael, (“ the Lord hath hearken¬ 
ed”) because the Lord hath heard thee in thy 
affliction. He shall be a fierce savage man, 
whose band shall be against all men, and the 
hands of all men against him. Hagar returned 
therefore to Abraham’s house, where she had a 
son named Ishmael. 

Fourteen years after, the Lord having visited Sa¬ 
rah, and Isaac being born to Abraham, Ishmael, 
who till then had been considered as Abraham’s 
sole heir, saw his hopes disappointed. One day, 
Isaac being about five or six years old, Ishma¬ 
el tcazed him in a manner displeasing to Sa¬ 
rah ; who thereupon said to Abraham, “ expel 
this servant with her son Ishmael.” Abraham 
thought this expulsion was hard: but the Lord 
confirming it, he sent away Hagar with Ishma¬ 
el, who quitting that part of the country, wan¬ 
dered in the wilderness of Beersheba,. and her 
stock of water failing, she left her son under a 
tree, hard by, and went to a distance to lament. 
While here, she heard a voice from heaven, 
which said, “ Fear not, the Lord hath heard 
the child’s voice. Rise, and take him up; for 
I will make him the father of a great people.” 
She rose, and God having shewn her a well, 
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she drew water out of it, gave some to her son, 
and earned him farther into the wilderness of 
Paran, where he abode, lie became a very ex¬ 
pert archer; and his mother married him to an 
Egyptian woman. He had twelve sons, viz. 
1. Nabajoth ; 2. Kedar ; 3. Adbeel; 4. Mibsam ; 
5. Mishina; 6. Dumali; 7. Massa ; 8. Hader, 
or Hadad; 9. Tema; 10. Jctur; 11. Naphish; 
12. Kedemah. He had likewise a daughter 
named Maheleth, or Bashemath, Gen. xxxvi. 3. 
who married Esau, Gen. xxviii. 9. 

From the twelve sons of lsliniael are derived tlie 
twelve tribes of the Arabians, whieb are still 
subsisting. St. Jerom says, Qu. Hebr. in Genes, 
that in his time the Arabians called the districts 
of Arabia, by the names of their several tribes: 
the Gentiles call the heads of the Arabian tribes, 
Pbylarehs, and the Arabians, Scbeieh-Elkebir. 
See Thevenot, lib. ii. cap. 32. part 1. The de¬ 
scendants of Ishmael inhabited from Havilah to 
Shur. Havilah lies toward the junction of the 
Tigris and Euphrates; and 8hur lies on the 
isthmus of Suez. The descendants of Ishmael 
are mentioned in history under the general name 
of Arabians and Ishmaclites. Since the seventh 
century, they have almost all embraced the re¬ 
ligion of Mahomet. Ishmael died in the pres¬ 
ence of all his brethren, Gen. xxv. 18. says the 
Vuljpte, or, according to another translation, 
his inheritance lay opposite to that of all his 
brethren. See Gen. xvi. 12. The year of liis 
death is net known. 

The Mahometans insist, that Ishmael was the fa¬ 
vourite son of Abraham, and that son in whose 
behalf God made such great promises to that 
patriarch : that Abraham intending to sacrifice 
Ishmael, the angel Gabriel, by God’s order, pre¬ 
vented him, and substituted a ram, which the 
father and son sacrificed to the Lord in the 
place where now stands the temple of Mecca. 
The Arabians of Abraham’s time fastened the 
horns belonging to the ram which had been sac¬ 
rificed by Abraham, to the gutter on the top of 
the temple, from whence Mahomet removed 
them, to take away all occasion of idolatry'. 

Ishmael after having lived some time at Jathrab, 
now Medina, retired to Yemen, where he settled 
and married. Besides the twelve sons of Ish¬ 
mael, mentioned in Genesis, the Arabians say 
he had another son called Thor, or Thour, who 
gave name to mount Sinai, still called Thour, 
and Thour Sinai, as well as to a eity whieh lies 
on the Red Sea. Vide Tob, in the Map. 

Arabia was peopled by old Arabians, before the 
sons of Ishmael settled there, and H was not till 
after long disputes with the Giorhamides, the 
first possessors, that they agreed about the tem¬ 


ple of Mecca. The race of the old Arabians 
still subsists, but is blended with tliat of the 
Ishmaclites. See Arabians. 

These histories of the Mahometans are very dis¬ 
agreeable, on uceount of their little icgaixl for 
the rules of history, and their destroying the 
recitals of the Old and New Testament, in or¬ 
der to substitute tlu-ii* own extravagancies and 
traditions; which have no foundation in antiq¬ 
uity, but nrc owing to the ignorance of their 
false prophet. This man having heard of the 
sacred histories of the Jews and Christians, has 
related them after his own way; [or, copied spu¬ 
rious, or interpolated books] his followers have 
added aew fables, and new eireuinstances ; and 
when any would call them back to the ancient 
and authentic Scriptures, they treat them as 
spurious and corrupt. 

U. Ishmael, son of Nethaniah, of the royal family 
of Judah, treacherously killed Gedaliah, whom 
Nebuchadnezzar bad established over the re¬ 
mains of the people, in Judea, after the destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem. But John or Johannn, son 
of Carcah, pursued Ishmael and bis company', 
charged him near the pool of Hebron, and oblig¬ 
ed him to fly to Baalis, king of (he Ammonites, 
Jer. xli. 1, 2, Ac. 

III. Ishmael I. higli-pricst of the Jews, son of 
Phabi, or Pbabeus, had a brother named like¬ 
wise Ishmael, who also was high-priest. The 
former Ishmael succeeded Ananus, and was 
appointed by Valerius Gratus governor of Jn- 
dea, a.m. 4027j a.d. 24. He was deposed the 
year following, and Eleazar, son of Ananus, 
succeeded him. 

IV. Ishmael II. brother to the former, succeeded 
Ananias, son of Nebcdeus, by' the favour of king 
Agrippa. The deposed high-priests joining with 
him, pretended to make themselves masters of 
the tithes and oblations, whieh were designed for 
the maintenance of the common priests. But 
these being supported by the principal of the 
people, rebelled against the higli-priests ; and 
there was a kind of war between them in the 
temple. Ishmael was obliged to go to Rome 
with Chelcias, and ten of the chief inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, to desire Nero’s permission to rebuild 
the wall whieh Festus, governor of Judea, bad de¬ 
molished, because it hindered the Roman troops 
from seeing the temple, and confined tlie view 
from Agrippa’s palace. They procured what 
they desired, by the credit of Poppea. Ishmael 
returned no more to Jerusalem; and Agrippa 
deprived him of the high priesthood.. 

ISIIMAIAH, infos', muoucKr he that hears the 
Lord , or that obeys the Lord ; from j>ao shainah , 
to hear or obey, and rrjah, the Lord. 
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ISHMAIAH, son of Obadiah, chief of the tribe 
of Zebulun, 1 Chron. xxvii. 19. 

ISHMERAI, 'hm't guardian f from ids? shamar. 

ISHPAN, [ser, Vulgate* Jespkam; a rabbit, or 
some other wild animal; from jb® shaphan : 
otherwise, hidden, or broken ; from •■per shnph. 

ISHTOB, siDtrx, good man ; from ti/'H ish, a man, 
and aw tob, good. 

ISH-TOB, an inhabitant of Tob, or an honest man, 
or martyr of the country of the Tubiemans, 
2 Sam. x. 6. This country was at the northern 
extremity of the mountains of Gilead, toward 
mount Libanus. Jephthah retired into the land 
of Tob, Judg. xi. 3, 5. This country is called 
Tobie, Mace. v. 13. 

ISHTJAH, see Jeshuah. 

ISHUAH, ^Asher’s second son, Gen. xlvi. 17. 

ISMACHIAH, TT3DD 1 , i who is joined and 
united to the Lord ; or the Lord is my support ; 
from "po samac, to unite, to support, and rrjah, 
the Lord. 

ISMACHIAH, probably a priest or Levite in the 
time of Hezekiah, 2 Chron. xxxi. 13. one to 
whom that prince intrusted the care of the first- 
fruits and offerings brought to the temple. 

ISMAIAH, of Benjamin, and town of Gibeon, a 
valiant man, who joined David at Ziklag, 
1 Chron. xii. 4. 

ISPAH, as jasper ; from xbe rjishphe, a precious 
stone otherwise, shore, lip; from nap shaphah. 

ISRAEL, ‘no®’, who prevents with God; from mty 
sharah, to govern, and *7N el, God: otherwise, 
the man that sees God: as if it had been written, 
‘Mrxvw’N, Ish-ra-el. 

ISRAEL. This name was given by the angel to 
Jaeob, after having wrestled him at Mahanaim, 
or Penuel, Gen. xxxii. 1, 2. and 28, 29, 30. and 
Hosea xii. 3. See Jacob. Israel signifies the 
conqueror of God, or a prince of God, or accord¬ 
ing to many of the ancients, a man who sees God. 

By the name Israel is sometimes understood the 
person of the patriarch Jaeob, sometimes the 
people of Israel, the race of Jacob; sometimes 
the kingdom of Israel, or the ten tribes, distinct 
from the kingdom of Judah. [Sometimes the 
called of God, from the world—the church.] 

ISRAEL, kings of. See Kings. 

ISRAELITES, the descendants of Israel, at first 
called Hebrews, a name derived from Abraham, 
who came from the other side of the Euphrates; 
vide IIeber, and afterward Israelites, from Is¬ 
rael or Jacob: and lastly Jews, Judsei, partic¬ 
ularly after their return from the captivity of 
Babylon; because the tribe of Judah was then 
most numerous, and foreigners had searce any 
knowledge but of this tribe. Vide Transmigra¬ 
tions. 


ISSACHAR, 13 W, price, or recompense; from 
i3ty shacar. 

ISSACHAR, fifth son of Jacob and Leali, conceiv¬ 
ed after Rachel had purchased the mandrakes, 
which Reuben brought to his mother Leah, Gen. 
xxx. 14—18. born about a.m. 2255; ante a.d. 
1749. He had four sons; Tola, Phuvah, Job, 
and Sbimron, Gen. xlvi. 13. We know nothing 
particular of his life. Jacob blessing him, said, 
Issachar is a strong ass couching down between 
two burd ens. And he saw that the rest was good, 
and the land that it was pleasant, and bowed his 
shoulder to bear and became a servant unto trib~ 
ute. The Chaldee translates it in a quite con¬ 
trary sense. He shall subdue provinces, and make 
those tributary to him, who shall remain in his 
land. The tribe of Issachar had its portion in 
one of the best parts of the land of Canaan, 
along the great plain, or valley of Jezreel, hav¬ 
ing the half tribe of Manasseh south, Zebulun 
north, the Mediterranean west, and the Jordan, 
with the extremity of the sea of Tiberias east. 

ITALY, Numb. xxiv. 24, Vulgate. A Latin 

word, from Vitulus or Vitula, because (his coun¬ 
try abounded in calves and heifers. According 
to others, from a king called Italus. 

ITALY. St. Jerom has translated by Italia, the 
Hebrew dto cetliim or citthim. Numb. xxiv. 24; 
Ezek. xxvii. 6. But we have shewn, on Gen. x. 
4. that Cethim means Macedonia. In Isaiah, lxvi. 
19. St. Jerom translates the Hebrew l 73in timbal, 
Italia, though, according to others, the Tibare- 
nians are signified by it. We do not know the 
true and ancient name of Italy in the ancient 
Hebrew language; but in the sacred books writ¬ 
ten in Greek, there is no ambiguity in the word 
Italia: it signifies that country whereof Rome 
is the capital. 

ITHAMAll, wn, island of the palm-tree, or of 
palms; from inn tamar, a palm-tree, and "s i, 
an island: otherwise, changing of the isle ; from 
no mur, a change: otherwise, wd to the palm^ 
or to the change; from in oi, wo, &e. 

ITIIAMAR, Aaron's fourth son. We know noth¬ 
ing particularly of his life, and probably he 
never exercised the high priesthood. He and 
his sons continued as simple priests, (ill the high 
priesthood came into his family in the person of 
Eli; hut we know not by what means, or on 
what occasion. 

The successors of Eli, of the family of Ithamar, 
were Ahitub, Aliiali, Alrimclech, and Abiathar,. 
whom Solomon deposed. See 1 Kings, ii. 27. 

ITFTIEL, 1 ?n’jvn, 8o)A, God with me; from nx eth, 
ivith, and *7N el, God: otherwise, sign, coming of 
God; from nx eth, a sign, n'x aith, coming, and 
Vx el, God. 
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ITHIEL, son of Isaiah, and father of Maaseiah of 
Benjamin, Neh. xi. 7. 

ITJILAH, nbjv itSx*, which is fastened, or sus¬ 
pended; from nbn thalah: or which is gathered ; 
from bbn thalal. 

ITIIMAH, non', itbttU', orphan, or pupil; from on' 
jot ham: otherwise, admiration, or perfection; 
from non thamah, to admire, or a on thamam, 
perfection. 

n'HMAH, a gallant officer of David’s army, 
1 Chron. xi. *6. 

ITIINAN, nn', idvuv, Vulgate, Jethnam: reicard, 
salary; from nw thanah, or nathan. 

ITHOBAL, king of Tyre. We do not meet with 
this name in the Ohl Testament. We read of 
Ethbaal, father to Jezebel, and father-in-law to 
Ahab. Josephus, Antiq. lib. ix. cap. 6. calls 
him Itliobul, compare 1 Kings, xvi. 31. He says 
in another place, that one Ithobal priest of As- 
tarte, having killed Phelletes king of Tyre, reign¬ 
ed thirty-two years in his room. Contra Apion, 
lib. i. 

We are of opinion, that the invectives and mena¬ 
ces of the prophet Ezekiel are directed to this 
prince. The old Phoenician historians call the 
king of Tyre, Ithobal, in whose reign Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar besieged that city. Ezek. xxviii. Philos- 
trat. apud Joseph. Antiq. lib. x. cap. 2. and con¬ 
tra Apion. lib. i. 

We believe, likewise, that the words of Habakkuk, 
chap. ii. 12. have regard to the same prince. 
Wo to him who buildeth a town with blood, Ac. 

ITHREAM, ojrw, Vulgate, Jethraam, excellence 
of the people: from ir rjathar, and oy ham, the 
people. 

ITHREAM, son of David and Eglah, 1 Chron. 
iii. 3. See Eglah. 

ITHRAN. pn*. See Jether. 

ITTAH-KaZIN, pyipTin’ <r'n, Vulgate, Thaeasin, 
the hour or time of the prince ; from r\p heth, 
time; otherwise, the prince of the present time; 
fro m nny hathath, now, and ;xn catsin, a prince. 

ITTAH-KAZIN, a town of Zebulun, Joshua xix. 
13. 

ITTAI, w, 'rut, iS6i, sign: from na oth: other¬ 
wise, mattock: otherwise, who comes; accord¬ 
ing to the Syriac. Also strong; from n’x eth. 

ITTAI. son of Ribai, sirnamed the Gittite, native 
of Gibeah, 1 Chron. xi. 31; 2 Sam. xv. 19, 20, Ac. 

ITUREA, 'Inifctuh from Jethur, son of Ishmael, 
according to St. Jerome. Which is guarded; 
from -no tkur, to keep: otherwise, a country of 
mountains, according to the Syriac. 

ITUREA, a province of Syria or Arabia, beyond 
Jordan, east of the Batanea, and south of Tra- 
ehonitis. St. Lake, iii. 1. speaks of Iturea, and 
A Chron. v. 19. mentions the Itureans, or de¬ 
scendants of Jethur according to the Hebrew. 


Jethur was one of the sons of Ishmael, Gen. 
xxv. 15; and 1 Chron. i. 31. Iturea is included 
in Arabia Petrea. 

Aristobulus, king or prince of the Jews, and son of 
Hircanus, early in his reign made war with the 
Itureans; subdued the greater part of them, and 
obliged them to embrace Judaism, as Hircanus 
his father had some years before obliged the 
Idumeans; he gave them their choice, either to 
be circumcised, and embrace the Jewish religion, 
or, to leave the country, and seek for a settle¬ 
ment elsewhere. They chose to stay. We infer 
therefore, that they, though they descended 
from Ishmael, had not continued circumcision 
among them; or, perhaps, Aristobulus might 
eompel them to receive it on the eighth day, 
whereas before they delayed it till the age of 
twelve or thirteen, [as is now the custom in Ara¬ 
bia.] Philip, one of Herod’s sons, was tetrarch, 
or prince, of Iturea, when St. John Baptist en¬ 
tered on his ministry. Luke iii. 1. 

IVAH, my, 2 Kings, xviii. 34. It seems to be the 
same as Ava, though differently written. 

JUBAL, bar, he that runs: otherwise, hethatpro- 
duces: or the Jubilee, or the trumpet of the Ju¬ 
bilee. 

JUBAL, son of Lamech and Adah, he invented 
instruments of music: or he was the father, i. e. 
head, chief, perhaps the great improver, of the 
Art of Music, Gen. iv. 21. 

JUBILEE, in Hebrew, Jobel. The Jubilee year 
was the fiftieth year which occurred after seven 
weeks of years, or seven times seven years; And 
ye shall hallow the fiftieth year; and it shall be 
a Jubilee unto you. Lev. xxv. 10. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the clearness of this text, several commenta¬ 
tors maintain that the Jubilee was celebrated in 
the forty-ninth year, the last year of the seventh 
week of years. Moses favours this opinion, Lev- 
xxv. 8. Thou shalt number seven sabbaths of 
years, seven limes seven years,'and the space of 
the seven sabbaths qf years shall be unto thee for¬ 
ty and nine years. They who maintain this, shew 
the ineonveniency of celebrating the Jubilee in 
the fiftieth year, immediately after the sabba¬ 
tical rest of the forty ninth year. These two 
years of rest following one the other, might be 
attended with dangerous consequences in any 
country, and might produce a famine. 

The Hebrew Jobel signifies, according to some 
Rabbins, a ram’s horn, with which the Jubilee 
year was proclaimed. But how could a ram’s 
horn, which is crooked, solid, and not hollow, 
be used ns a trumpet? It was therefore in all 
probability a brazen trumpet in the form of a 
ram’s horn. Others derive Jobel, from Juba), 
which formerly signified, they say, to play on 
instruments. We are of opinion, that it comes 
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from the verb Hobil, to bring or eall bock ; be¬ 
cause then every thing was restored to its first 
possessor. 

The Jubilee year began on the first day of Tizri, 
(the first month of the civil year, and answered 
our September, O.S.) and about the autumnal 
equinox. In this year no one either sowed or 
reaped: but all were satisfied with what the 
earth and the trees produced of themselves. 
Each took possession again of his inheritance, 
whether it had been sold, mortgaged, or alienat¬ 
ed. Hebrew slaves were set free, with their 
wives and children ; even they who had renounc¬ 
ed that privilege which the sabbatical year gave 
them of recovering their liberty. Even all for¬ 
eign slaves enjoyed the right of the jubilee. 
For other particulars, see Lev. xxv. 

To reconcile the two opinions, whether the jubilee 
was celebrated in the fiftieth year (as Moses re¬ 
quires, Lev. xxv. 10. and as Philo, Josephus, 
Eusebius, St. Jerom, St. Austin, St. Gregory the 
Great, St. Isidore, all the Jews, both Talmudists 
and Caraites, and a great number of commenta¬ 
tors understand it) or in the forty-ninth year, 
as Moses mentions pretty clearly in Lev. xxv. 8. 
and as several good commentators and chronolo- 
gists explain it. To reconcile these two opin¬ 
ions, it may be said, I think, that the fiftieth 
year is set down for the forty-ninth, for the sake 
only of making a round number; as we say every 
day, that there are thirty days to a month, though 
rigorously speaking there are sometimes twenty- 
eight, twenty-nine, or thirty days in a month. 
Besides, if the Jubilee year began after the 
forty-ninth year, and at the beginning of the 
fiftieth, it might be called indifferently the forty- 
ninth or fiftieth year. 

[If the civil year began at a different time from the 
ecclesiastical year, will not that solve this diffi¬ 
culty ? i. e. the fiftieth year, by one aceount, 
might begin before the forty-ninth year, by the 
other account was fully completed. Besides 
which, I suspeet that any part of a year, was 
customarily reckoned for a whole year among 
the Jews, as it was, and still is, among some of 
the eastern nations.] 

The greatest difficulty consists, in knowing whether 
in both these years the sabbath was observed, 
and the earth remained untilled, or only in the 
forty-ninth year. One would think there should 
be too many inconveniences in observing the 
sabbatieal rest two years successively; the in¬ 
tention of the legislator was complied with, by 
the rest of one year only. The seventh of the 
sabbatical years had only more privileges annex¬ 
ed to it, and was more celebrated than the two 
preceding. By this expedient every thing is 
reconciled. 


The Jubilee year began on the first day of the 
month Tizri: the nine first days were spent in 
festivity, almost like that of the Romans in their 
Saturnalia. During these nine days the slaves 
did not work, but ate, drank, and were merry, 
and every one put a crown on his head. No 
sooner was the day of solemn expiation eome, 
(the tenth of Tizri,) bat the counsellors of the 
Sanhedrim ordered the trumpets to sound, and 
at that instant the slaves w'ere declared free, and 
the lands returned to their old owners. Mai- 
monid. Halaea Sehemitla Yejobel. 

This law was designed to hinder the rich from op¬ 
pressing the poor, and reducing them to perpet¬ 
ual slavery, and that they should not get posses¬ 
sion of all the lands of the whole nation, by pur¬ 
chase, mortgage, or usurpation j that debts 
should not be multiplied too much; and that 
slaves with their wives and children, should not 
continue always in servitude. Besides, Moses 
intended to preserve, as much as possible, the 
liberty of persons, equality of fortunes, and the 
order of families. Also, that the people should 
be attached both by enjoyment and prejudice, to 
their country, their lands, and inheritances; that 
they should have an affection for them, as estates 
descended to them from their ancestors, and de¬ 
signed for their posterity. 

Something like this Lyeurgus established among 
the Lacedemonians, by instituting an equality 
of fortunes ; banishing slavery, and preventing, as 
far as he could, any one's becoming too powerful 
and too rieh. For this reason he appointed the 
ostracism, which consisted in banishing those 
eitizens, whose too great riches or power gave 
umbrage to the state. Stolo was desirous of put¬ 
ting a check on the greediness and avarice of the 
old Romans, by making a law, which forbad any 
particular person from having more than five 
hundred acres of land; hut fraud soon crept in 
among them, and destroyed this wiseconstitution. 
Stolo himself was the first who violated his own 
law, and was condemned for possessing a thou¬ 
sand acres, jointly with his son,.whom he had 
emancipated expressly for this purpose. 

There were several privileges, says Maimonides, 
belonging to the Jubilee year, which did not be¬ 
long to the sabbatieal year; and the sabbatical 
year had likewise some small advantages above 
the Jubilee year: the sabbatieal year annulled 
debts, which the Jubilee did not, but the Jubilee 
restored slaves to their liberty, and lands to their 
owners; besides, it made restitution of the lands 
immediately on the beginning of the Jubilee, 
whereas in the sabbatical year the debts were 
not discharged till the end of the year. Estates 
which' had been purchased, or given, returned 
to their former masters; those which came by 
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fight of succession continued with those who en* 
joyed them. Contracts of sale, wherein a cer¬ 
tain number of years was expressed, subsisted 
during all those years, notwithstanding the Ju¬ 
bilee. But absolute and unlimited contracts 
were voided by the Jubilee. Houses and other 
edifices built in walled towns did not return to 
the proprietor in the Jubilee year. Sclden. de 
succession, in bona, lib. iii. cap. 24. 

After the captivity of Babylon the Jews continued 
to observe the sabbatical year, but not the Jubi¬ 
lee year. Alexander the Great granted the 
Jews an exemption from tribute every seventh 
year, on account of the rest which they then ob¬ 
served. But as to the Jubilee, since it was in¬ 
stituted with a design only to prevent the utter 
destruction of that partition which had been 
made by Joshua, and the confusion of tribes and 
families, it was no longer practicable, as before 
the dispersion of the tribes; those Jews which 
returned from the captivity settling as they could, 
and where they could, and a great number of 
families, and perhaps whole tribes, continuing 
in the place of their captivity. Maimonid. fla- 
laclia Schcmitta Vejobel. Cunteus do Rep. Heb. 
lib. i. cap. 6. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xi. cap. ult. 

Usher places the first Jubilee after the promulgation 
of the law by Moses, a.m. 2609 ; ante a.d. 1395. 

The second Jubilee, a.m. 2658 ; ante a.d. 1346. 

The third Jubilee, a.m. 2707: ante a.d. 1297; 
and so on. See the Chronological Tables, and 
reckon, as, if you please, you may, nine and 
forty years from Jubilee to Jubilee. 

JUDAH, min', iW«, the praise of the Lord ; from 
n-i jadah, to praise, and n'jah, the Lord. 

JUDAS, ’h tins, the same as Judah. 

JUDAII, when named in opposition to Israel, or 
the kingdom of the ten tribes, or Samaria, de¬ 
notes the government and country of Judah, and 
of David’s descendants. One of the principal pre¬ 
rogatives of this tribe was, that it preserved the 
true religion, and the public exercise of the 
priesthood, with the legal ceremonies in the tem¬ 
ple of Jerusalem ; while the ten tribes gave 
themselves up to idolatry, and the worship of 
the golden ealves. 

JUDAII, Kings of. See Kings. 

JUDAII, or Jehuda, or Judas. 

I. JUDA, or Judas, or Jehuda, fourth son of Ja¬ 
cob ami Leah, born in Mesopotamia, a.m. 2249 ; 
ante a.d. 1755. He advised his brethren to sell 
Joseph to the Ishmaelite merchants, rather than 
to imbrue their hands in his blood. He married 
Shuah, the daughter of a Canaanite, whose name 
was Ilirah, and had by her three sons, Er. Onan, 
and Shelah, Gen. xxxvii. 26. He married Er 
to a young Canaanitess, named Tamar. Er 
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behaved wickedly, and God slew him. Judah 
required Onan his second son to marry his 
brother’s widow, and to raise up seed to him: 
but Onan eluded the purpose of this connection. 
Wherefore the Lord punished him also with 
death. Judah being afraid to give Shelah his 
third son to Tamar, umused her with promises, 
without performing them. Wherefore Tamar 
disguised herself and placed herself in the way 
which Judah was to pass. Judah went in unto 
her, and she had by him two sons, Pharez and 
Zarah, Gen. xxxviii. 27, 28, 29. 

Judah was always considered as the chief of Jacob’s 
children. His tribe was the most powerful and 
numerous. The privileges of the first-born seem 
to have been transferred from Reuben to him, 
after the incest of Reuben with Bilhah his fa¬ 
ther’s w ife. The blessing given by Jacob on hia 
death bed to Judah is as follows. Judah, thou 
art he whom thy brethren shall praise, thy hand 
shall be in the neck of thine enemies, thy father's 
children shall bow down before thee. Judah is 
a lion’s whelp,from the prey, my son, thou art 
gone up: he stooped down, he couched as a lion, 
and as an old lion, who shall rouse him up ? The 
sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a law¬ 
giver from between his feet, until Shiloh come, 
and unto him shall the gathering of the people be. 
This place contains a promise that the regal 
power should not go out of his family, and that 
the Messiah should derive his birth from it. 

The southern part of Palestine fell to Judah’s lot; 
and the tribes of Simeon and Dan possessed many 
cities, which at first were given to Judah. This 
tribe at the Exodus contained 74,600 men, capa¬ 
ble of bearing arms. The crown passed from 
Benjamin, (from Saul and Ishbosheth) into Ju¬ 
dah, which was David’s tribe, and that of the 
kings his successors, until the Babylonish cap¬ 
tivity. And after the return from that captivity, 
although this tribe did not reign, it gave the 
sceptre to those who did reign, and in some sort 
combined in itself the whole Hebrew nation, who 
from that time were known only as Judtei, Jews, 
descendant s of Judah. 

II. Jr das Maccabeus, son of Mattathias, succeed¬ 
ed his father as captain of the Jewish people, 
during the persecution by Antiochus Epiphanes. 
He had before given marks of his valour, con¬ 
duct, and zeal for God’s law, by opposing those 
who forsook the Lord, and sacrificed to idols. 
One of the first expeditions of Judas Maccabeus 
was against Apollonius general of the Syrian 
troops in Palestine. Judas killed him, and de¬ 
stroyed his army; he took Apollonius’ sword, 
and generally used it to fight with, during the 
remainder of his life. 
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Antiochus, king of Syria, surprised at the valour 
of Judas, sent three generals against him, Nica- 
nor, Gorgias, and Ptolemy. Judas attacked Ni- 
canor alone, and routed his army. Gorgias 
coming afterward, and seeing Nieanor’s camp 
on fire, made haste hack again, without engag¬ 
ing. The year following, Lysias, regent of the 
kingdom, came into Judea with 60,000 men, and 
5000 horse. Judas went to meet them at Beth- 
oron, and defeated them. 

Judas being thus master of the field, went up to 
Jerusalem, where he found the holy places de¬ 
serted, the altar profaned, the courts filled with 
briars, and the chambers adjoining the temple 
destroyed, Judas employed part of his people 
in cleansing the holy places. They laid by the 
stones of the old altar, which had been profan¬ 
ed, built a new one of rough stones, rebuilt the 
holy place and the sanctuary, made new sacred 
vessels, and on the 25 th of Casleu, in the year 
148 of the Greeks, a.m. 3840; ante a.d. 164, 
they offered the morning sacrifice on the altar 
of burnt-offerings, and restored public worship 
in the temple, which had been interrupted three 
years. They made a new dedication of the tem¬ 
ple, with all the pomp they could, according to 
the present state of their affairs, and celebrated 
this feast during eight days. 1 Macc. iv. 53, 54, 
55, Ac. The memorial of this dedication is 
spoken of, ohn x. 22. where it is said, that Je¬ 
sus came to the temple of Jerusalem, at the 
feast of the dedication, in winter. 

In a little time after, and probably the same year, 
Judas again defeated two Syrian generals, Timo- 
theus and Bacchides. Bethsura likewise was 
fortified by his order, being a sort of barrier, 
which covered Jerusalem on the side of Idumea. 
Judas attacked the Idumeans, the inhabitants of 
the Acrabatene, the sons of Bean, the Ammon¬ 
ites, and Timotheus; and dispersed all his ene¬ 
mies. 

Judas afterward made war against the Idumeans, 
took Hebron, entered the country of the Philis¬ 
tines, took Azotus, overrun Samaria, and re¬ 
turned, loaded with booty, into the land of Judah. 

In the mean time, Lysias came a second time into 
Judea, at the head of a powerful army, but was 
forced to save himself with dishonour, and to 
make peace with Judas. Eupator, who succeed¬ 
ed Antiochus Epipbanes, permitted the Jews to 
live according to their own laws, and to perform 
all their offices in the temple at Jerusalem. 

This treaty having been concluded, Lysias return¬ 
ed to Antioch. But Timotheus, Apollonius, 
Hieronymus, Demophon, and Nicator, who stay¬ 
ed in the country, sought all opportunities of 
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interrupting the peace. The inhabitants of Jop¬ 
pa having invited the Jews of their city, to come 
on board their vessels, as if to divert themselves 
on the sea, drowned all of them, together with 
their wives and children. Judas, to revenge this 
perfidiousness, burnt their ships and their har¬ 
bour ; he had done the same to their city, if he 
had not received the news, that the people of 
Jamnia designed likewise to extirpate the Jews 
of their city. Judas prevented them, burnt their 
harbours and their vessels. From thence he went 
beyond Jordan, attacked Caspis or Esebon, took 
it, sacked it, and there was so great a number 
slain, that the water of a neighbouring lake was 
dyed with their blood. He advanced as far as 
Characa, in the land of the Tubienians, but not 
finding Timotheus there, whom he was in pur¬ 
suit of, he met him soon after at the head of 
120,000 foot, and 2,500 horse. Although Judas 
had but 6000 soldiers, he dispersed this army, 
and killed 30,000 men. 

After Pentecost, he marched against Gorgias, who 
escaped with great difficulty. Judas gathered his 
people together at Odollam, to celebrate the sab¬ 
bath ; and the day after, when they came to 
bury the Jews who had been killed in the battle, 
they found under the clothes of the dead, some 
things which had been consecrated to idols in 
Jamnia. All imputed their death to their con¬ 
cealing what was so impure and profane. Judas 
made a gathering of twelve thousand drachms of 
silver, which he sent to Jerusalem, that sacri¬ 
fices might be offered for the sins of the dead. 

Antiochus Eupator came himself into Judea, at¬ 
tended by Lysias, with an army of 100,000 foot, 
20,000 horse, and thirty-two elephants. He be¬ 
sieged Bethsura, and the small number of troops 
which Judas had with him, being unable to make ' 
head against the king’s forces, retired to Jeru¬ 
salem. Eupator followed them, and besieged 
the city, particularly the temple, which Judas 
had fortified, and retreated to. The siege con¬ 
tinuing a long time, and Lysias fearing lest Phil¬ 
ip, who had been declared regent of the king¬ 
dom, by Antiochus Epiphanes, might make him¬ 
self master of Antioch, he concluded a peace 
with Judas, and returned speedily to Syria. 

Demetrius, son of Scleucus, Eupator’s uncle, and 
lawful heir to the kingdom of Syria, having put 
to death Eupator and Lysias, and procured him¬ 
self to he acknowledged king of Syria, gave the 
high priesthood of the Jews to Alcimus, and 
sent Bacchides with him into Judea, to establish 
him. 

Demetrius sent Nieanor with troops into Judea, 
who despatched to Judas proposals of peace. 
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which Judas laid before the people and sena- 
tors, and all were of opinion to accept them. 
Nicanor continued afterward at Jerusalem, in 
the citadel, and Judas in the city. Nicanor con¬ 
ceived a very great esteem for Judas, and they 
lived together with familiarity. 

But Alcimus observing this good understanding 
between them, told Demetrius that Nicanor be¬ 
trayed his interests. The king, exasperated by 
these calumnies, wrote to Nieanor, that he took 
very ill his friendship with Judas, and com¬ 
manded him to send him instantly in chains to 
Antioch. Nicanor sought an opportunity for 
this purpose, but Judas perceiving his familiar¬ 
ity to be grown cold, distrusted him ; and gath¬ 
ering troops, stole away privately from Nicanor, 
who attacked him at Caphar-Salama: but was 
repulsed with loss, and obliged to retreat to Je¬ 
rusalem. He threatened to destroy the temple, 
if Judas was not put into his hands; and depart¬ 
ed to Bethoron, where the Syrian army joined 
him, but Judas attacked him with so much im¬ 
petuosity, that he routed bis troops, and Niea¬ 
nor himself, was one of the first who were kill¬ 
ed. Nicanor’s head and right hand were hung 
up over against Jerusalem, and a feast was in¬ 
stituted on the 13 th of Adar, to celebrate the 
memory of this victory. 

Demetrius being informed that Nicanor was kill¬ 
ed, and his army defeated, sent again Bacehides 
and Alcimus into Judea, with the right wing of 
his troops. They came first to Jerusalem, from 
thence to Berea or Berotb, a city of Benjamin. 
Judas was at Laish, or Bethel, with three thou¬ 
sand chosen men. His people were terrified at 
so great an army, and many fled; so that not 
above eight hundred remained with him. Ju¬ 
das, finding himself forsaken, was discouraged, 
and said, “ Let us go, and, if we can, engage 
the enemy!” His people remonstrated, that he 
should wait for reinforcements. He said, “ God 
forbid that we should do so. If our hour is 
come, let us die courageously.” After a long 
and obstinate fight, Judas himself fell, and the 
rest fled. Jonathan and Simon carried off their 
brother’s body, and laid it in their sepulchre at 
Modin. All Israel made great lamentation at 
his death. Joseph ben Gorion, says, that Judas 
had children, but that they died young. The 
Maccabees says nothing of them; and Judas 
dying the same year he was married, it is very 
credible, that he left no issue. This great man 
was among the most express figures of the 
Messiah, the true Saviour of Israel; and it is 
our opinion, that the encomium recorded in Isa¬ 
iah, is to be referred to him, as a figure of Jesus 


Christ, chap. Ixiii. Who is he that comelhfrom 
Edom, with dyed garments from Boxrah, & c . 

HI. Judas. This name is given to the fourth of 
the seven Maccabees, who suffered martyrdom 
under Antiochus Epiphanes. But is not in any 
authentic writer. 

IY. Judas Iscariot, being chosen by Jesus Christ 
into the number of his apostles, and appointed 
their treasurer, was so wicked as to betray his 
Lord, into the hands of his enemies. Mary, 
sister of Lazarus, having poured a precious per¬ 
fume on our Saviour’s feet, Judas was one who 
murmured most at it. He went soon after to 
the chief priests, undertaking to deliver Jesus 
Christ to them. They promised him thirty 
shekels, [about 31. 8s. or 41. 10s. if, with Dr. 
Prkleaux, we value a shekel at three shillings.] 
Before the last supper was ended, he left the 
room, to inform the priests, that he would that 
night give up Jesus to them, because he knew 
the place whither he designed to retire. 

Several questions are proposed relating to Ju¬ 
das : as 1. Why he was named Iscariot ? Eu¬ 
sebius and St. Jerom, think he was of Ephra¬ 
im, and native of the town of Iscariot, in that 
tribe. Others, that he was of the tribe of Is- 
sachar; from whence was formed the word 
Issachariothes. Others derive this name from 
the town of Carioth in Judah, Josh. xv. 26. 
Isch-Carioth, signifies in Hebrew, the man of 
Carioth. 

2. Whether he partook of the Eucharist in the 
last supper ? Several of the aneients, as the au¬ 
thor of the Apostolie Constitutions, St. Hilary, 
Innocent III. Victor of Antioch, abbot Rupert, 
Thcopbylaet, and some others, are of opinion, 
that he was not present at the Eucharist, but 
that as soon as Jesus Christ had described him 
as the person who should betray him, he went 
away. But the generality of both ancients and 
moderns assert, that he was present at the Eu¬ 
charist j which is confirmed by St. Luke, who 
having related our Saviour’s words at the insti¬ 
tution of this sacrament, says, that Jesus ob¬ 
served, The hand of him that betrayeth me, is 
with me on the table. Some have thought, that 
a piece of bread, dipped in sauce, and presented 
by Jesus to Judas, was the Eucharist; others, 
that by so dipping the piece of bread, it was un- 
consecrated. Luke xxii. 21. 

3. How he came to bring back the money to the 
priests, which he had received from them l Some 
think, this did not happen till after the death of 
Jesus Christ ; others, that it was before he was 
condemned by Pilate, and when the priests and 
scribes insisted with the governor, that he should 
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be crucified; others suppose that he did not car¬ 
ry back this money to the priests till after he 
had heard of the sentence of death against his 
master. Hereupon he threw the money into the 
temple, went away, and hanged himself. Some 
of the fathers seem to speak in commendation of 
Judas' repentance; others look on it as very 
defective and unprofitable, since he despaired of 
God’s mercy. Origen, and Theophylact, writing 
on St. Matthew say, that Judas, seeing his mas¬ 
ter was condemned, and that he eould not ob¬ 
tain pardon from him in this life, made haste 
to get the start of him, to wait for him in the 
other world, in order to beg merey of him there. 

4. There are difficulties concerning the manner 
wherein Judas died. St. Matthew says simply, 
he hanged himself. St. Luke, Acts i. 18. says 
farther, that falling headlong, he burst asunder 
in the midst, and ofl his bowels gushed out. The- 
ophylaet affirms, that having first hanged him¬ 
self, as St. Matthew relates, the weight of his 
body made the tree bend on which he hung, and 
that being assisted, he lived some time; but that 
falling into a dropsy, he burst and died. Euthy- 
mius saya^l^ just as Judas bad hanged him¬ 
self, some person took him down, and that he 
lived awhile; but that afterward he fell from 
some high place, burst asunder in the fall, and 
his bowels dropped out. Papias, cited in Oecu- 
menius on the Acts, said, that the halter by which 
he was fastened to the tree breaking, he lived 
for some time, and at last fell and burst in the 
middle. Others think, that being thrown into a 
common sewer after his death, he burst there, 
as is usual with carcasses which are abandoned 
in that manner, and all his bowels fell out. Sev¬ 
eral of the moderns are of opinion, that the 
Greek text of St. Matthew may signify only, 
that Judas was suffocated with grief, despair, 
or even a quinsey, and that in the extremity of 
his disease he fell upon his face, burst, and ex¬ 
pired; or that, being tormented with despair, 
lie threw himself headlong and burst. See Acel v 
dama. 

The ancient fathers notice a spurious gospel, under 
the name of the Gospel of Judas, composed by 
the Cainites, to countenance tlteir extravagant 
opinions. See Cainites. 

Y. Judas, or Jude, sirnamed Barsabas, was sent 
from Jerusalem, with Paul and Barnabas, to the 
church of Antioch, to acquaint that community 
with the resolution of the council of Jerusalem^ 
concerning the observance of the law, Acts xv. 
22, 23. a.d. 54. Some are of opinion, that this 
Jude was the brother of Joseph, sirnamed also 
Barsabas, who was proposed, together with Mat- 
80* 


thias, to fill up the place of the traitor Jndas. 
St. Luke tells us, that Jude Barsabas was a 
prophet, and one of the first among the breth¬ 
ren, Acts i. 23. It is believed that he was one 
of the seventy disciples. After he had been 
seme time at Antioch, he returned to Jerusalem. 
Aets xv. 32, 33. 

YI. Jubas or Jude, sirnamed Thaddeus, or Leb- 
beus, also tlie Zealot, Zelotes, is likewise called 
the Lord’s brother, Matth. xiii. 55. because he 
was, as is believed, a son of Mary, sister to the 
blessed Virgin, and brother to St. James the 
Less, bishop of Jerusalem. He was married 
and had children; for Hegesippus speaks of two 
martyrs, who were his grandsons. Nieephorus 
says, his wife’s name was Mary. In the last 
supper, he asked Jesus, “ how he was to mani¬ 
fest himself to his apostles, and not to the 
world ?” St. Paulinus, carm. 26. tells us, that 
he preached in Lybia, and seems to say, that 
his body remained there. St. Jerom on Match, 
x. 4. says, that after the ascension he was sent 
to Edessa, to king Abgarus. The modern 
Greeks affirm likewise that he preached in the 
city of Edessa, throughout all Mesopotamia. 
Some will have it, that he preached likewise in 
Judea, Samaria, Idumea, Syria, and principally 
in Armenia and Persia. But we know no par¬ 
ticulars of his life, with certainty. 

We have a canonical epistle written by him, which 
is addressed to all the faithful who are beloved 
by the. Father, and called by the Son, our Lord. 
It appears in the 17 th verse, where he eites 
the second epistle of St. Peter, and throughout 
the whole letter, wherein he intimates that Uie 
expressions of that apostle, were already known 
by those whom he addresses, that he designed 
to write to the converted Jews, who were scat¬ 
tered throughout the provinces of the East, in 
Asia Minor, and beyond the Euphrates. He 
contends against false teachers, tlie Gnostics, 
Nieolaitans, and Simonians, who corrupted the 
doctrine, and disturbed the peace, of the 
church. 

We do not know at what time this epistle was 
written, but St. Jude speaks of the aposdes, as 
of persons who had been dead some time. He 
quotes the second epistle of St. Peter, and al¬ 
ludes to St. Paul’s second epistle to Timothy. 
From whence we determine, that it was not 
written till after the death of the apostles St. 
Peter and St. Paul j consequently after a.d. 66. 
It is pretty credible (hat he did not write it till 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. Jude 17. 
compared with 2 Peter, ii. du^nd 2 Tim. iii. l. 
compared with Jude 18. 
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Some of llie ancients have questioned whether this 
epistle was canonical and authentic. Eusebius, 
lib. ii. cap. 23. testifies, that it was very seldom 
quoted l»j ecclesiastical writers : but he observes, 
at the same time, that it was publicly read in 
many churches. What has contributed most to 
its being rejected by many is, that the apostle 
cites the book of Enoch, or at least his prophecy. 
He cites also a particular fact of Moses’ life, 
which is not in the canonical books of the Old 
Testament, and is thought to have been taken 
out of an apocryphal work entitled. The Assump¬ 
tion of Moses. St. Jude might know from other 
sources the truth of what he quotes from these 
apocryphal writings; or, being inspired by the 
Holy Ghost, he might distinguish the several 
truths which in these books were blended with 
many errors. [Certainly his quoting these works 
was never meant to give them any authority; 
and his quotation “ the Lord rebuke thee Satan,” 
occurs Zach. iii. 2. The book of Enoch is not 
unknown to the learned, but the materials used 
in composing it might contain sundry tradition¬ 
ary truths. Did the apostle rather quote those 
materials than the book now extant ?] 

Grotius was of opinion, that this epistle w as not of 
St. Jude the apostle, but of Judas, the fifteenth 
bishop of Jerusalem, who lived in the reign of 
Adrian; a little before the appearance of Bar- 
chochebas. He believes that these words, the 
brother of James, in the beginning of this epistle, 
have been added by transcribers: and that St. 
Jude would never have forgotten to style him¬ 
self apostle, which he does not. lastly, that if 
it had been believed that this epistle had been 
written by an apostle, it would have been receiv¬ 
ed from the beginning. But, 1. This author 
produces no proof of this supposed addition of 
the words, the brother of James. 2. St. Peter, 
St. Paul, and St. John, do not always insert 
their quality of apostles in the front of their epis¬ 
tles. Lastly, 3. The doubts of some churches 
concerning the genuineness and authority of this 
book, ought no more to prejudice it, than the 
same suspicions against other canonical books. 
4. Hie ultimate reception of it is much more 
operative in its favour, than former doubts are 
against it. 

There has been a spurious gospel ascribed to St. 
Jude, which, was condemned by pope Gelasius. 
We have already observed, that St. Jude had 
two grandsons who were martyred in the reign 
of Domitian. They were accused and carried 
to Rome, as persons descended from David, and 
related to Christ. Euseb. Hist lib. iii. cap. 10, 
21. They who have said our St. Jude preached 
at Edessa, and in Mesopotamia, seem to have 
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confounded him with Thaddeus, one of the sev¬ 
enty disciples, w ho was indeed sent to Abgarus 
by St. Thomas, as Eusebius testifies, Hist. Ec- 
cles. lib. i. cap. 13 ; lib. ii. cap. 1. 

Abdias, Fortunalus, Bede, and the Latin marlyr- 
ologists inform us, that St. Jude suffered mar¬ 
tyrdom, aud was buried in Persia. Some of the 
Greeks say, that he died peaceably at Berytus. 
Their menologics, which plaee his festival June 
10, declare, that lie was shot to death with ar¬ 
rows at Arara: probably in Armenia, where is 
mount Ararat, and the city of Ariaralha. The 
Armenians by tradition maintain, that he suffer¬ 
ed martyrdom in their country. 

VII. Judas, or J<>lada, high-priest of the Jews af¬ 
ter the Babylonish captivity; son of Eliashib, 
and father of Jonathan, Neh. xii. 10. 

"VIII. Judas, 2Mncc. i. 10. was perhaps Judas the 
Essenian, or Judas, son of Hircanus, and sirnam- 
ed Aristobulus. f ide X. below. We have no 
other knowledge of him, than as we read his 
name in the beginning of a letter from the sen¬ 
ate of Jerusalem to Aristobulus, king Ptolemy's 
preceptor, written about a.m. 3880; ante a.d. 
124. 

IX. Judas, sirnamed the Essenian, is noticed for 
the gift of prophecy. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiii. 
cap. 10. He foretold that Antigonus the Asmo- 
nean, brother to king Aristobulus, should be 
killed on a eertain day in Strato’s tower, which 
accordingly happened. Vide Antigonus. 

X. Judas, otherwise called Aristobulus, eldest son 
to John Hircanus. See III. Aristobulus. 

XI. Judas, son of Sarifeus joining with Matthias, 
son of Margalothus, persuaded his scholars to pull 
down a golden eagle, which Herod the Great 
had ordered to be fixed on a gate of the tem¬ 
ple. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xvii. cap. 8, 11. 

XII. Judas of Gaulan, or the Gaulanite, opposed 
the enrollment of the people made by Cyrcnius 
in Judea, (vide Cyrenius,) and raised a very 
great rebellion; pretending that the Jews were 
free, and ought to acknowledge no dominion 
besides that of God. His followers chose rather 
to suffer all sorts of torments than to call any 
power on earth lord or master. The same Judas 
is named Judas the Galilean, Acts v. 37. Judas 
was a Galilean, a native of the city of Gamala, 
in the Gaulanilis; whence he is indifferently 
called Judas the Galilean, or Judas Gaulanites. 
And as this country was under the dominion of 
Herod, whereas Judea was subject to the Ro¬ 
mans, the Jews called the followers of Judas the 
Gaulanite, Herodians. See IIerodians. 

The sect, or party, w hich held the opinions of Ju¬ 
das, subsisted long after Judas, and long after 
Gamaliel himself. The sect of the Herodians did 
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not differ much from that of the Pharisees: but 
was distinguished by its excessive love of liberty. 
It produced the two factions of the Sicarii or 
murderers, and the Zealots, who having kindled 
the flame of rebellion throughout Judea, were 
the cause of the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
of the whole country. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xviii. 
cap. 1, 3. We do not know either the time or 
manner of Judas the Gaulanite’s death. 

XIII. Judas, St. Paul’s host at Damascus, Acts 
ix. 9,11. We know nothing of his life. 

JUDEA, a province of Asia called anciently the 
Land of Canaan, or Palestine, the land of 
Promise, the land of Israel. It was not named 
Judea till after the Jews had returned from the 
Babylonish captivity ; because then the tribe of 
Judah was the principal; the territories belong¬ 
ing to the other tribes being possessed by the Sa¬ 
maritans, Idumeans, Arabians, and Philistines. 
The Jews, after the captivity, settled again 
about Jerusalem, and in Judah, from whence 
they spread over the whole country. 

Judea, before the arrival of the Hebrews, was gov¬ 
erned by Canaanitish kings, each in his re¬ 
spective city. When Joshua had conquered it, he 
governed it as the Lord’s vicegerent. The el¬ 
ders succeeded Joshua about Afteen years. After 
which the Israelites fell into a kind of anarchy 
for seven or eight years. They were governed 
by judges three hundred and seventeen years ; 
then by kings, from Saul to the Babylonish cap¬ 
tivity, five hundred and seven years. After the 
captivity, Judah continued subject to the kings 
of Persia, then to Alexander the Great, and his 
successors. Sometimes to the kings of Syria, 
sometimes to the kings of Egypt; paying never¬ 
theless great deference, in matters of private 
government, to the high-priest, and to princes'of 
David’s family. From the time of the Macca¬ 
bees they continued in possession of the sover¬ 
eign authority till the reign of Herod the Great, 
about an hundred and thirty-live years. Sec 
Jews, Phiests, Governors, Judges, &c. 

JUDGMENT, Judicium, in Hebrew nspo Misch - 
pat; in Greek, Krisis. These terms have dif¬ 
ferent significations in Scripture. 

1. For the power of judging absolutely. Judicium 
est Dei, Deut. i. 17. the power of judging be¬ 
longs to God j judges are only his vicegerents; 
God hathgiven his Son authority to execute judg¬ 
ment. because he is the Son of Man, John v. 27. 
Judicium datum est illis (apostolis ,) judgment 
was given to the apostles. 

2. Judicium is taken for reetitude, equity, and the 
other good qualities of a judge. Deus, judicium 
tuum regi da, &justitiam tuamfilio regis; Give 


the king thy judgments, and thy righteousness 
to the king’s son. Psalm Ixxii. 1. Honor regis 
judicium ditigit; The honour and glory of a king 
shine forth in the rectitude of lus judgments, 
and in his love for equity, Psalm xeix. 4. Justi- 
tia & judicium prasparatio sedis tuce ; Justice and 
equity are the support of thy throne. Psalm 
lxxxix. 14. 

3. Judicium often signifies the vindictive justice 
and rigour of God’s judgments. For example. 
In cunctis Diis Egyptifaciam judicia ; I will ex¬ 
ercise my vengeance, my judgments on all the 
gods of Egypt, Exod. xii. 12. Quando facies de 
persequentibus me judicium$ When wilt thou 
avenge me of my persecutors l When wilt thou 
exercise thy judgments against them ? Psalm 
cxix. 84. Cum feceris judicia tua, in terra, jus- 
titiam dicent habitatores orbis; When thou shalt 
exercise thy judgments, thy severities upon the 
earth, men will learn to practise righteousness. 
Isaiah xxvi. 9. 

4. Facere judicium & justiciam, denotes the exer¬ 
cise of all virtues, justice, equity, truth, and fidel¬ 
ity. Scio quod Mraham prcecepturus sit fliis suis 
ut faciant judicium & justitiam ; I know that 
Abraham will charge his children to act accord¬ 
ing to equity and justice. Gen. xviii. 19. Feci 
judicium, & justitiam; I have practised justice 
and equity. Psalm cxix. 131. Expectavi ut fa- 
cerent judicium, & ecce iniquitas ; & justitiam, 
& ecce clamor; I expected that my vineyard, 
my inheritance, my people, would exercise judg¬ 
ment and equity, and I see none but unjust ac¬ 
tions ; that they should praetiserighteousness, and 
I hear only the cries of their iniquities, Isai. v. 7. 

5. Judicium is put for the laws of God, particular¬ 
ly for judicial laws. Hone sunt judicia, quee 
proponis eis; These are the ordinances which 
thou shalt propose to them, Exod. xxi. 1. JVVjr- 
ravit Mayses populo omnia verba Domini, atque 
judicia ; Moses proposed to the people all that 
the Lord had said to him, and all his command¬ 
ments, Exod. xxiv. S. Mon fecit taliter omni na¬ 
tion!, & judicia sna non manifestuvit eis; he has 
not treated all nations in this manner, nor hath 
he made them acquainted with his judgments, 
his ordinances, Ac. Psalm cxlvii. 20. 

6. Judicium is likewise put for custom, usage. 
Miserere mei secundum judicium diligcnlium no¬ 
men tuum; Have pity upon me, and treat me,as 
thou art wont to treat those who love thee. 
Psalm cxix. 132. 

7. Judicium is put for discretion, wisdom, prudence. 
Disponet sennones suos injudicio; he shall reg¬ 
ulate his discourses with wisdom, Psalm cxii. 5. 
Jurabis: vivit Dominus—in veritale, & in 
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j tdicio, & in jutiitia s Thou shalt swear: the 
Jj»rd live Hi—in truth, in judgment, and in 
righteousness, Jer. iv. 2. that is to say, in truth, 
so as to say nothing false; in judgment, so as to 
discern when it is proper to swear ; in right¬ 
eousness, so as to avoid doing wrong to thy 
neighbour. But in this passage, injudicio , may 
very well mean equity, justice, &c. 

*• The high-priest’s pectoral was called pectoral 
judicii, and sometimes simply judicium. Aaron 
gestabit judicium Jiliorum Israel ; Aaron shall 
wear the judgment of the children of Israel; 
t. e. the pectoral, the sign of his authority over 
the children of Israel. The high-priest was the 
chief person concerned in the administration of 
justice among the Hebrews, Exod. xxviii. 15,29, 
36. 

9. Judicium is taken for the last judgment. Sta- 
tulmn esl hominibus semel mori: post hoc autem 
judicium; It is appointed that all men should 
die at one time or other, and that the judgment 
ohould follow, Heb. ix. 27. In Joel, iii. 2. the 
Lord says, that he will gather together all the 
nations in the valley of Jehoshaphat, and will 
enter into judgment with them, in order to 
avenge his people, whom they have oppr ssed. 
See Jehoshapuat ; and the following artiele. 
Tub Valley of Jehoshapuat. Solomon says. 
Know that for all these things God will bring 
thee into judgment, Eceles. xi. 9. Enter not 
into judgment with thy servant; for in thy 
sight shall no man living be justified, Pshl.n 
cxliii. 2. Judicium p >st mortem veniet, quando 
iterum reviviscemus ; judgment shall come after 
death, when we shall rise again. 4 Esdr, xiv. 
35 . Vide Dan. chap. ult. 

J cdgment of Zeal. The Jews pretend, that in 
particular circumstances, where any one sees 
a Jew offending against God, violating the law, 
blaspheming God, his temple, or legislator ; or 
even if any one sees an heathen, seducing the 
people into irregularities, to idolatry, or the 
breach of God’s law, they might with impunity 
kill such an one, and without any form of jus¬ 
tice remove this scandal from among the people. 
They found this law on the instance of Pliioe- 
has, son of Eleazar, who having seen an Israel¬ 
ite enter the tent of a Midianitish woman, took 
a javelin, followed them, and killed them both. 
Numb. xxv. 6, &c. They cite likewise the ex¬ 
ample of Mattathias the father of the Macca¬ 
bees, who in his transport of zeal killed an Isra¬ 
elite, who was sacrificing to false gods, 1 Mace. 
iL 24, 25. 


The inconveniencies of this sort of judgment are 
very evident,—an inconsiderate multitude, a 
provoked Israelite, or a fanatic, shall believe 
themselves allowed to kill any man whom they 
shall think an enemy to the interests of God and 
religion. Examples of this are but too frequent 
in history. With this mistaken zeal they stoned 
St. Stephen, they laid hands on St. Paul, resolv¬ 
ing to put him to death, and, more than forty 
men made a vow, neither to eat nor drink till 
they had killed him. St. James, bishop of Je¬ 
rusalem, was executed in this manner, and Je¬ 
sus Christ had not escaped death in the temple, 
when they imagined he uttered blasphemy, if he 
had not, perhaps miraculously, concealed him¬ 
self, and retired. John viii. 59. 

Fountain of Judgment, the same as the Foun¬ 
tain of Kadesh, south of the land of promise. 
The waters of Kadesh were called the waters of 
Strife, because Moses was there contradicted 
and provoked by the murmurs of the Israelites ; 
and they were called the Fountain of Judgment, 
because God displayed his wrath against Moses, 
and declared to him that he shouldnot enter the 
promised land, because he had not honoured 
him before the children of Israel. The Rab¬ 
bins will have it, that the name of Fountain of 
Judgment came from the neighbouring people’s 
assembling in this plaee, to receive justice, and 
to terminate their differences. 

JUDGES, Heb. Shophetim. These officers gov¬ 
erned the Israelites from Joshua to Saul. The 
Carthaginians, a colony of the Tyrians, had like¬ 
wise governors, whom they called Suffetes, or 
Sophetim, with authority like those of the He¬ 
brews, almost equal to that of kings. T. Liv. 
Decad. iii. lib. 7. Suffetes summus erat Panis 
Magistratus. Some are of opinion, that the 
Arehontes among the Athenians, and the Dicta¬ 
tors among the Romans, were the same almost 
as the judges among the Hebrews. Grotius 
compares the government of the Hebrews under 
the judges, to that of Gaul, Germany, and Brit¬ 
ain, before the Romans changed it. The offiee 
of judge was not hereditary in Israel. These 
governors were no more than God’s vicegerents, 
for he was their only true monarch. When the 
Hebrews desired a king, God said to Samuel, 
They have not rejected thee, but they have rejected 
me, that I should not reign over them, 1 Sam. viii. 
7. When the crown was offered to Gideon, and 
his posterity after him, his answer was, I will not 
rule over you, neither shall my son rule over you ; 
the Lori shall rule over yon, Judg. viii. 23. 
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The dignity of judges was for life, but their suc¬ 
cession was not always constant. There were 
anarchies, or intervals, during which the com¬ 
monwealth was without rulers and judges. 
There were likewise pretty long intervals of 
servitude and oppression, under which the He¬ 
brews groaned, and during which they were with¬ 
out either judges or governors. Although God 
himself did regularly appoint the judges of the 
Israelites: nevertheless, the people, on some oc¬ 
casions, chose him who appeared to them most 
proper to deliver them from their immediate 
oppression. So the Israelites beyond Jordan 
chose Jephthah. As it often happened, that the 
oppressions, which occasioned a recourse to the 
assistance of judges, were not felt equally over 
all Israel, so the power of those judges, who 
were chosen to procure deliverance from such 
servitudes, did not extend over all the people, 
but over that district only which they had de¬ 
livered ; as we do not find that Jephthah exer¬ 
cised his authority on this side Jordan; or that 
Barak exercised his authority beyond that river. 
The verb to judge, and the noun judge, sometimes 
signify in Scripture to reign, to exercise sove¬ 
reign authority over a people. Make us a king 
to judge us, said the Israelites to Samuel, 1 Sam. 
viii. 5, 6. Solomon, 1 Kings, iii. 9. begs of God 
such a measure of understanding as w as neces¬ 
sary to judge Israel. Jotham, son of Azariah, 
king of Judah, governed the palace in his fa¬ 
ther’s room, who was a leper, and judged the 
people of the land, 2 Kings, xv. 5. And Absalom, 
when he was making interest for the crown, 
said. Oh that I were made judge in the land ! 
Moreover, the authority of judges was not infe¬ 
rior to that of kings; it extended to peace and 
war. They decided causes with absolute author¬ 
ity ; but they had no power to make new laws, 
nor to impose new burdens on the people. They 
were protectors of the laws, defenders of relig¬ 
ion, and avengers of erimes, particularly of idol¬ 
atry ; they were without pomp or splendour, 
without guards, train, or equipage, 'unless their 
own wealth might enable them to make an ap¬ 
pearance answerable to their dignity. The rev¬ 
enue of their employment consisted in presents; 
they bad no regular profits, and levied nothing 
on the people. 

The period of the Judges from Joshua to Saul is 
three hundred thirty-nine years. For the suc¬ 
cession of the Judges, vide the Chronological 
Tables. 

The Book of Judges, is by some ascribed to 
Phinebas, by others to Ezra, or Hezekiah, by 
others to Samuel, or to all the Judees, each of 


whom wrote the history of his time and judica¬ 
ture. But it appears to be the work of one au¬ 
thor, who lived after the time of the Judges. 
A sensible proof of this opinion is, that in the 
second chapter, the tenth and follow ing verses, 
he makes a short abridgment of the whole book, 
and gives a general idea of it. 

There is something to be said for the opinion which 
attributes it to Samuel. 1. The author lived at 
a time when the Jebusites were masters of Je¬ 
rusalem; consequently before David, Judg. i. 21. 
2. It appears that the Hebrew Commonwealth 
was then governed by kings, since the author 
observes, in several places, that at such a time— 
there was no king in Israel. . 

Notwithstanding, there arc some considerable dif¬ 
ficulties against this opinion, as Judges, chap, 
xviii. 30, 31. And the children <rf Dan made 
Jonathan and his sons priests in the tribe of Dan , 
until the day of the captivity of the land. And 
they set them up Micah’s graven image, which he 
made, all the time that the house of God was in- 
Shiloh. The tabernacle or house of God was 
not at Shiloh till about the time of Samuel’s first 
appearance as a prophet; for then it was brought 
from Shiloh and carried to the camp, where 
it was taken by the Philistines; and after this 
time it was sent back to Kirjath-jearim, 1 Sam. 
iv. 4, 5, &e. vi. 21. As to the captivity of the 
tribe of Dan, it can scarce, one would think, 
be understood of any other than that which hap¬ 
pened under Tiglath-pileser many hundred years 
after Samuel; and consequently that prophet 
could not write this book; unless it be acknowl¬ 
edged that this passage was since added; which 
is no way incredible. Vide Ezra. 

Ordinary Judges for civil and religious affairs. 

In Deut. xvi. 18, and xvii. 8, 9. See likewise 
Ezek. xliv. 24. and Joseph. Antiq. lib. x. cap. ult. 
Moses ordained, that judges and magistrates 
should be appointed in every city, to terminate 
differences among the people, and that affairs 
of greater consequence should be removed to the 
place which the Lord should choose, in order to 
lay the difficulty before the priest of Aaron’s 
family, and before the judge (or prince of the 
people) at that time established by the Lord; and 
he requires all to acquiesce in their judgment 
on pain of deRtli. When Jchoshaphat, king of 
Judah, resolved on reforming his dominions, 

2 Chron. xix. 5, 8, tkc. he settled judges in all 
the cities, to whom he recommended vigilance 
and justice, as exercising the authority of God 
himself. He likewise set up two courts at Jeru¬ 
salem, one consisting of priests and Levitcs. the 
other of the heads of the families of Israel. The 
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first liatl cognisance of the affairs which related 
to the law and religion; the second of the king’s 
mailers, i. e. of civil affairs, and private inter¬ 
ests. Such was the polity of the Hebrews be¬ 
fore the captivity, as far as we can judge from 
the sacred books. 

JBut the Jew ish doctors give us a very different idea 
of these judges. They maintain, that there was 
an assembly at Jerusalem, consisting of seventy- 
1 wo judges. This assembly they call the Sanhe¬ 
drim, which is a word formed with some varia¬ 
tion from the Greek Synedrion. They believe 
that this council has always subsisted in their na¬ 
tion, ever since the establishment of it by Moses, 
when he appointed seventy-two eiders, to whom 
God communicated his spirit, in order to assist 
him in the government of the people. Numb, 
xi. 16, 17. But we are of opinion, that this set¬ 
tlement continued no longer than the time of 
Joshua’s dividing the land, and that it was not 
restored till after the Maccabees. It was in be¬ 
ing in our Saviour's time, and lasted, probably, 
till the destruction of the temple, but not always 
with equal authority; for after the banishment 
of Archelaus, the Romans, having reduced Judea 
into a province, assumed the right of life and 
death to themselves. See Sanhedrim. 

As for the inferior courts, we have the following 
account of what they were in our Saviour's time, 
from the Rabbins and interpreters. 1. There 
were three judges in every city, who had cogni¬ 
sance of lesser faults, such as theft, and (belike. 
2 . There was another court of twenty-three 
judges, who decided matters of importance, and 
of a more criminal nature, and their sentences 
were such ns generally affected the lives of per¬ 
sons, no causes being brought before them but 
such as deserved death. 3. The great Sanhe¬ 
drim was at Jerusalem, and had the cognisance 
of the most important affairs of the state and re¬ 
ligion. Our Saviour is thought to have alluded 
to these two last courts, Matth. v. 21, 22. Who¬ 
soever shall be angry with his brother without a 
cause shall be in danger of the judgment, i. e. of 
the twenty-three judges. And whosoever shall 
say to his brother, llaca, shall be in danger of 
the council, i. e. of the great Sanhedrim. The 
common place where the judges assembled was 
the city gate. See Gate. The Sanhedrim met 
in one of the chambers of the temple. 

I shall here add some remarks taken from the 
Mishna, and the commentators on it, relating to 
the different judges which were in Palestine, and 
their jurisdiction. The Rabbins agree, that in 
every eity, containing at least an hundred per¬ 
sons, there was to be a court, consisting of three 


judges, before whom causes of lesser conse¬ 
quence were pleaded, concerning loss, gain, and 
restitution. These three judges bad a right only 
to condemn criminals to be whipped. This tri¬ 
bunal was consulted about the intercalation of 
months. The three judges might confer impo¬ 
sition of hands, and receive doctors: they might 
install judges, with these words: “ Thou Rabbi, 
such an one, hast been honoured with the pow¬ 
er of judging and instituting penalties.” But 
for the enjoyment of this privilege, it was neces¬ 
sary that at least one of the three judges had 
received ordination, that he might have power 
to give it unto others. The parties who plead¬ 
ed named their judges: one of the parties chose 
his judge; the other named a second, and these 
two judges took a third, with whom they decid¬ 
ed the cause. 

Josephus gives a different idea of the polity of the 
Jews ; he says that Moses ordained that seven 
judges of known virtue should be established in 
every city, or a body of senators composed of 
seven judges, and to these seven judges two min¬ 
isters were added out of the tribe of Levi; so 
that, according to this author, there were in 
every eity seven lay judges, and two ministers 
added, of the Levites. Now Josephus certainly 
is more to be credited in matters of this nat urc 
than the Rabbins, because he is much more an¬ 
cient, and was better acquainted with things than 
the Jewish doctors. Josephus saw the common¬ 
wealth of the Hebrews in being, and flourishing; 
whereas the Rabbins are long after the destruc¬ 
tion of the temple, and the dispersion of their 
nation. 

The second tribunal was composed of twenty-three 
judges, who gave sentence in capital causes, and 
condemned men to death, also beasts that had 
wounded any man. I do not And this number 
of judges either in Moses or in the sacred au¬ 
thors. Josephus speaks nothing of them: he 
says only, that if the seven judges above men¬ 
tioned found themselves not sufficient to decide 
any cause brought before them, they referred it 
to the high-priest in the holy city. 

It may not be improper to represent the manner 
wherein the judges of this court were seated, 
because having some relation to that of the great 
Sanhedrim, this may be of use, to give a more 
exact idea of it, and explain the opinion of the 
Jewish doctors. 

The twenty-three judges made a semi-circle, the 
president was seated in the midst, whom they 
called the prince of the senate ; his merit and 
wisdom raised him to this dignity. The father 
of the senate was seated at his right hand, and 
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held the second rank; but this charge has been 
imagined by the Talmudist doctors. Every one 
of the twenty-three judges took his place at 
right and left according to his rank: some say 
there were three secretaries, one for collecting 
the votes of those who absolved: the second, to 
gather the votes of those who condemned} and 
the third received both the one and the other. 
The three orders of disciples were placed on 
forms at the bottom of the hall, every one ac¬ 
cording to his age and capacity. They brought 
thither the ablest men from all parts of Judea, 
removing them from other courts to this of Je¬ 
rusalem, composed of twenty-three judges; they 
were placed at first in the lowest class, and the 
scholars rose afterward by degrees to the qual¬ 
ity of judges. By this description it appears, 
that the Rabbins designed to give a high idea of 
their magistracy and magistrates. Notwithstand¬ 
ing, people seem not inclinable to prefer their 
authority to that Josephus, who quite oversets 
all these ideas. 

JUDITH, min’, who praises God: or Judea. 

JUDITH, of the tribe of Reuben, daughter of Me- 
rari, and widow of Manasseh, celebrated for the 
deliverance of Bethulia, besieged by Holofer- 
nes. See Holofernes and Bethulia. Judith 
after she became a widow, made a private cham¬ 
ber for herself on the top of her house, where 
she remained shut up with the young woman 
who attended her. She was of uncommon beau¬ 
ty, and great riches; and was much esteemed. 

Being informed that Ozias, who was the chief of 
Bethulia, had promised to deliver it up within 
five days to Holofernes, she sent for Chabris and 
Carmis, elders of the people, and said to them. 
Who are you that have tempted Hod this day ? 
adding, I am resolved to depart this night out 
of the city with my maid-servant; you shall 
stand at the city gate, and let me go, without 
inquiring my design, and some days hence I will 
return. 

Judith after this prayed, dressed herself in her best 
attire, and, pretending to have fled from the 
city, went over to the camp of Holofernes. 
When that general saw her, he was eaptivated; 
and his officers said, certainly the Hebrews are 
not so contemptible a people, since they have 
such beautiful women. ■ Judith fell prostrate at 
the feet of Holofernes, who, ordering her to he 
raised, said, “ Be of good courage, and fear not, 
for I never did any prejudice to any one who 
was willing to submit to king Nebuehadonosar.” 

Judith continued with Holofernes, but had the lib¬ 
erty of going out of the camp every night. On 
the fourth day, Holofernes sent Bagoas his eu¬ 
nuch to invite her to pass the night with him. 
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Judith went decked with all her ornaments. She 
ate and drank, not from Holofernes’ table, but 
what her maid had prepared for her; and Holo¬ 
fernes was so transported with joy at the sight 
of her, that he drank more wine than he had 
ever done at any entertainment in bis life. Even¬ 
ing being come, his servants retired, and Bagoas 
shut the chamber doors and departed. Judith 
was left there with her maid, and Holofernes 
through excess of wine slept very soundly. Judith, 
therefore, appointed her maid to stand without 
and watch, then having put up her prayer to 
God, she took down Holofernes’ sabre, which 
hung on a pillar at his bed’s head, and having 
drawn it out of the scabbard, she seized him by 
the hair of his head, and said, Strengthen me 
this day, O Lord. Then she struck him twice 
upon the neck, cut off his head, wrapped him 
up in the curtains of the bed, gave Holofernes’ 
head to her maid, and directed her to put it in 
her bag. After which they both went out of 
the camp according to their custom. 

Judith and her maid returned to Bethulia, and dis¬ 
playing the head of Holofernes over the walls of 
the city struck his army with dismay. Their 
consequent defeat was extraordinary, and the 
whole country was enriched with their spoils. 
The high-priest Jehoiakim came from Jerusa¬ 
lem to Bethulia, to compliment Judith. Every 
thing which they thought belonged to Holofer¬ 
nes they gathered together, his clothes, gold, 
silver, and precious stones, and gave them to 
Judith, who sung an hymn to the honour of God, 
and taking the arms of Holofernes, and the cur¬ 
tain of his bed, consecrated all of them to the 
Lord. After having lived an hundred and five 
years at Bethulia, and made her maid free, she 
died, and was buried with her husband at Bethu¬ 
lia ; and all the people lamented her seven days. 
The day on which this victory was obtained, 
was plaeed by the Hebrews among their festi¬ 
vals. Nevertheless, several learned men are of 
opinion, that there is no other festival to be met 
with in commemoration of Judith’s victory, be¬ 
sides that which is celebrated for the dedication 
or renovation of the temple by Judas Maccabeus, 
on the 28 th of Casleu. Leo of Modena, and the 
Jewish calendar published by Sigonius, place it 
on this day. 

The greatest difficulty relating to the book of Ju¬ 
dith is the time of her history. The Greek and 
Syriac seem to prove, that it was after the cap¬ 
tivity of Babylon. The Vulgate may be explain¬ 
ed as referring to a time preceding that captiv¬ 
ity. Great difficulties embarrass us in what 
manner soever we understand it, and in what 
time soever we place it. 
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To remove all difficulties, and answer perfectly all 
objections which may be formed against this 
story, seems impossible. Neither sacred nor pro¬ 
fane history, in the time of Manasseh, or in that 
of Zedekiah, either before or after the captivity, 
say any thing of a king of Nineveh named Nab- 
uchadouosar, who in the twelfth and seventeenth 
year of his reign conquered a king of the Medes 
called Arphaxad. It would be very hard to find 
at this particular time an high-priest of the Jews, 
whose name was Joachim or Eliakim. Lastly, 
we should constantly meet with almost invincible 
difficulties, whenever we would reconcile the 
15reck text and the Syriac with the Latin of St. 
Jerom, and would scan every thing relating to 
the geography and other circumstances of this 
recital. Nor would there be, perhaps, fewer 
perplexities, were we to adhere to the Vulgate 
only, and to reject the Greek, Syriac, and old 
Italic versions. 

If the names and persons were granted, there is 
another thing of more consequence, and that is, 
to know which text to adopt, whether the Greek 
or the Latin; as to the Syriac, no one doubts 
but it was taken from the Greek, and I confess 
sincerely, that were I to read the Greek only, I 
should believe that the story of Judith was trans¬ 
lated and written after the captivity; but if we 
follow the Latin, it may be placed before the 
captivity. The Greek text is very ancient, some 
suppose it to be of Theodotion, who lived under 
Commodus, a.d. 180 : but it is of greater antiq¬ 
uity ; being cited by Clemens Romanus, in his 
epistle to the Corinthians, written above an hun¬ 
dred and twenty years before Theodotion. The 
Syriac is likewise very ancient, and is translated 
from some Greek text more correct than that 
we have at present, but the same as to substance. 

The Latin Italic version, or the old Vulgate, is 
made likewise from the Greek; but is very de¬ 
fective. St. Jerom’s Vulgate was translated 
from a Chaldee text, which St. Jerom took to 
be the genuine original of Judith, but he leaves 
us in much perplexity, when he says in his pre¬ 
face, that he rendered the sense without adher¬ 
ing to the letter, and that he suppressed the 
faulty variations which were found in different 
copies. Jtlagis sensutn e sensu, quam ex verbo 
verbum transferens, multorum codicum varieta- 
lem ritiosissimam ampul avi, sola ta. quee intelli¬ 
gent id integra in verbis Chaldceis invenire potui, 
hat inis expressi. He had therefore the old Lat¬ 
in version before him; from this he pared off 
what was superfluous, and left all that he found 
agreeing with the Chaldee; in all probability he 
added likewise what was wanting; so that his 
version is rather a reform of the old translation, 
than a translation altogether new; and in real¬ 


ity we still observe some words in it, which arc 
taken from the old Italic. 

They who maintain, that the history of Judith 
contains what passed before the captivity, and 
in Manassch's time, believe it sufficient to dem¬ 
onstrate, that there is nothing in the history 
repugnant to this assertion. Now supposing the 
Nabuchadonosar in Judith to be the Saosduehi- 
nus of Ptolemy, that Arphaxad is the Phraartes, 
of Herodotus; that these two princes made war 
with one another in the twelfth year of Saosdu- 
cliinus ; that Arphaxad being overcome, Saos- 
duchinus sent Holofernes at the head of his ar¬ 
mies, to reduce by force those who refused to 
acknowledge him for sovereign: that at this 
time Manasseh, who had been lately delivered 
from captivity, in Babylon, now dwelt at Jeru¬ 
salem, concerning himself little with the govern¬ 
ment, and not daring to declare openly against 
the Chaldeans, and leaving the care of public 
affairs mostly to Joachim or Eliakim the high- 
priest . 

Now supposing all this, I say, there is nothing in 
it contradictory to the laws of history, or chro¬ 
nology. The war between Nabuchadonosar and 
Arphaxad, we place a.m. 3347, the expedition 
and death of Holofernes, in 3348. Manasseh 
was carried to Babylon in 3329. He returned 
some years after, and died in 3361. 

There are some expressions a little perplexing, 
taken from the Greek text of Judith, which how¬ 
ever are very capable of being set right; for 
example: Acliior says, that the temple of the Lord 
was cast to the ground: that after the return of 
the Jews from their dispersion, they took posses¬ 
sion again of Jerusalem, where their sanctuary 
is; and again, that they were newly returned from 
the captivity, and all the people of Judali were 
lately gathered together. To all this, I say, there 
may be a reply made, by distinguishing particu¬ 
lar captivities and dispersions in Israel from oth¬ 
er general dispersions. Under Manasseh the 
temple was profaned, and part of the people was 
carried away into captivity ; that prince and his 
people both returned from this short dispersion, 
, and the temple was purified; which happened 
but a little before. Here therefore you have 
what is alleged for the support of that system 
which we have followed in our comment. 

The opinion which places the history of Judith 
after the captivity of Babylon, is founded prin¬ 
cipally on the authority of the Greek version. 
This translation is certainly very ancient, the 
Italic version, which was the only one in use 
among the Latins before St. Jerom and the 
Syriac, were both made from it. It may pass 
for an original, there being nothing more an¬ 
cient and authentic; for it is dubious whether 
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St. Jerom’s Chaldee were the original text of 
this work. 

If any one would maintain that Chaldee text to be 
the original, it will follow, that this work was 
written after the captivity. Besides, there-was 
no king at that time in the country; there is no 
mention of a king in this history ; there is no ap¬ 
plication made to any but the high-priest, in an 
affair wherein the king directly was concerned, 
and to say that Manasseh, out of fear or policy, 
dissembled, and left the management of affairs 
to the high-priest, is to advance a thing almost 
incredible; besides, it were to attempt imposing 
on the king of Chaldee with child’s play, as if 
that prince could be ignorant, that there was a 
king in Judah, who was subject to him, &c. 

Moreover, where is an high-priest in Manasseh’s 
time, named Eliakim ? Neither the chronicles 
in Josephus or in Scripture, furnish us with any 
of that name about this time. We And Hilkiah 
under Hezekiah, and another under Josiah. It 
is true Hilkiah comes pretty near Eliakim, and 
the Hebrews took great liberties in changing 
names, particularly when there was little or no 
difference as to their meaning; and there is 
scarce any between Hilkiah and Eliakim. I am 
very willing not to insist much on this argument, 
and to confess that the same Hilkiah or Eliakim 
might live under Manasseh and Josiah. 

But what seems demonstrative for the opinion 
which places this history after the return from 
the Babylonian captivity, is the import of the 
Greek, chap. iv. ver. 2. that the Israelites were 
newly returned from the captivity, and all the 
people of Judea, were lately gathered together, and 
the vessels and the altar, and the house, were 
sanctified after the profanation. Achior. gen¬ 
eral of the Ammonites, says the same thing to 
Holofernes: They were destroyed in many bat¬ 
tles very sore, and were led captives into a land 
that was not theirs; but noiv they are returned 
to their God, and are come up from the places 
where they were scattered, and have possessed 
Jerusalem, where their sanctuary is. And ob¬ 
serve, that this last passage is taken from the 
Vulgate; but the Greek adds. And the temple of 
their God was overthrown, (literally) reduced to 
the pavement, or trampled under foot, and their 
eities were taken by the enemies,—and they dwell 
again in the mountains which were not inhabited. 

It is in vain to endeavour to correct the sense of 
these passages, the bare reading of them natur¬ 
ally leads us to say, that this history was trans¬ 
lated after the return from the captivity; and 
thus almost all the ancients, and many of the 
moderns, have believed. 

Besides, some assert, that Phraartcs, whom they 
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suppose to be the Arphaxad in Judith, long sur¬ 
vived Saosduchinus, whom they think to be 
Nabuchadonosar, who, in Judith’s account, shot 
his adversary Arphaxad, and killed him. Saos¬ 
duchinus died, according to Petavius, in the 
year of the Julian period 4067, and Phraartes, 
not till the year 4071. If this be true, we must 
of necessity place this history after the return 
from Babylon. 

Lastly, it is said, to support this opinion, that the 
text of the Yulgate, as well as the Greek text, 
implies, that Judith lived an hundred and five 
years, and that during her life time, and many 
years after her death, no enemy disturbed Israel. 
Let them suppose, if they please, that Judith 
was fifty years of age when she appeared before 
Holofernes, with a design of rendering him en¬ 
amoured with her beauty, nay, that she was fif¬ 
ty-five, how can any one maintain, that for the 
last fifty years of her life, and for many years 
after, the Jews were not molested? since we 
know, that from a.m. 3347, in which this war 
with Holofernes is dated, to sixty years beyond 
that time, there was nothing but a chain of evils 
in Judea, and a succession of almost continual 
misfortunes. 

It must be acknowledged, therefore, say they, that 
this history was not transacted till after the cap¬ 
tivity of Babylon. David Ganz, a Jewish histo¬ 
rian, tells us, that a certain poet, who wrote the 
history of the dedication of the temple, refers 
this event to the time of the Asmoneans; anoth¬ 
er refers it to the time of Cambyses, son of Cy¬ 
rus. Eusebius places it in the reign of Camby¬ 
ses, Syncelltts in that of Xerxes, Sulpitius Seve- 
rus in that of Ochus: others under Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and in the time of the Maccabees. 

And this last opinion doubtless is the most easy to 
maintain, if they will acknowledge, that a feast 
was instituted in memory of this event, as we 
read in the Yulgate, but not in the Greek, nor 
in the Syriac, nor in the old Italic, which imply 
nothing like it. The generality of commenta¬ 
tors believe, that this festival of Judith, is the 
same with that of the renovation of the sacred 
fire, and the rededication of the temple by Judas 
Maccabeus. Leo of Modena is of this opinion, 
as well as Salianus, Bellarmin, Torneille, Cor¬ 
nelius a Lapide, Grotius, &p. 

Whether the book of Judith be authentic and ca¬ 
nonical, has been very much disputed. There 
are an hundred difficulties concerning the per¬ 
sons, and circumstances of this history. The 
Jews read it in St. Jerom’s time, St. Clement 
hath cited it in Ep. 1. ad Corinth, p. 177. as 
well as the apostolical constitutions written in 
the same St. Clement’s name, Constit. A post. 
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lib. viii. cap. 2. can. 85; Clemens Alcxandrinus, 
Strum, lib. iv. Origen. homil. 19. on Jeremiah ; 
and tom. S. on St. John; Tertullian lib. de mo- 
nogamia, cap. 17 ; St. Ambrose, lib. iii. de Offi- 
ciis, & lib. de viduis. St. Jerom quotes it in his 
epistle to Furia; and in bis preface to the book 
of Judith, be says, that the council of Nice re¬ 
ceived this among the canonical books; not that 
any canon was made on purpose to approve it; 
for we know of none wherein it is mentioned; 
and St. Jerom himself does not produce any: 
but he knew, perhaps, that the fathers of that 
council had approved it, since after that council 
the fathers acknowledged it, and have cited it. 
St. Athanasius, or the author of the synopsis, 
which is ascribed to him, gives a summary ac¬ 
count of it, as of the other sacred books. St. Aus¬ 
tin and the whole African church received it. 
Pope Innocent I. in his epistle to Exuperus, and 
pope Gelasius in the council of Rome, acknowl¬ 
edged it. It is quoted in Fulgentius, and by two 
ancient authors, whose sermons are printed in 
the appendix to the fifth volume of St. Austin. 
I say nothing of (he more modern ecclesiastical 
writers, who are very numerous and very favour¬ 
able to Judith. The council of Trent hath con¬ 
firmed the book of Judith. 

[Grotius, and many other learned protestants, arc 
of opinion, that this book is rather a parabolical 
than a real history. See Grotius in Prtcfatione 
ad Annotationes in Librum Judith, and Dr. Pri- 
deaux’s Connection, &c. In the judgment of 
this last mentioned author, this book seems to 
carry with it the air of a true history in most 
particulars, except that of the long continued 
peace, which is said to be procured by Judith. 
For, according to the account given of it in this 
book, it must have lasted eighty years, which is 
what (he Jews never enjoyed, from the time they 
were a nation, and what scarce any other people 
ever did enjoy; which therefore he allows to be 
a fiction, though otherwise he inclines to think 
the book contains true history.! 

The author of the book of Judith is unknown. 
St. Jerom seems to think, that Judith wrote it 
herself; others, that the high-priest Joakim, or 
Eliakim, mentioned in this book, was the author 
of it, which is all mere conjecture. 

They who believe that the history of Judith hap¬ 
pened in the time of Cauibyses, and after the 
captivity of Babylon, suppose that Joshua, son 
of Josedek, then high-priest, wrote it. The au¬ 
thor, whoever he was, does not appear to have 
been eoniemporary, with (he transactions which 
he relates. He says, that Achior’s family was 
still in bis time subsisting in Israel, Judith xiv. 
6. and that the festival instituted in memory 


of Judith’s victory, was still celebrated, Judith 
xvi. SI. 

The Jews in Origen’s time, had the history of Ju¬ 
dith in Hebrew, i. e. they might have it proba¬ 
bly in Chaldee, which is often confounded with 
Hebrew. St. Jerom says, that in his time they 
read it in Chaldee, as among the Hagiographa. 
Sebastian Munster thinks, that the Jews of 
Constantinople, have it at present in that lan¬ 
guage. But hitherto we have seen no part of 
Judith printed in it. The Syriac version which 
we have, is from the Greek, but from some copy 
more correct than what we have at present. St. 
Jerom made his Latin version from the Chaldee, 
and this translation is so different from the Greek, 
that no one can think they both came from the 
same original. St. Jerom complains very much, 
of the variety observable among the Latin copies 
in his time, and we may be easily convinced, that 
his complaints were just, by comparing the sev¬ 
eral fragments of those translations, which have 
been handed down to us, and the citations from 
them in the fathers. 

JULIA, 'Wat, downy ; from the Greek, isKot, 
down, soft and tender hair. Fide Junia. 

JULIAS, otherwise Livias; for Josephus gener¬ 
ally calls Livia, the wife of Augustus, Julia. 
There were two cities of this name in Judea; 
one built by Herod Antipas at the mouth of the 
river Jordan, on the lake of Tiberias; which in 
the gospels is called Bethsaida. See Beth- 

SAIDA. 

JULIUS, 'IxAiof ; from the same as Julia. 

JULIUS CASSAR. The name of Csesar became 
appropriate to the Roman emperors after Julius 
Csesar, who changed the Roman commonwealth 
from an aristocracy to a monarchy. Scripture 
speaks frequently of the Ctesars, i.e. the empe¬ 
rors, but rarely mentions their proper name: Is 
it lawful to pay tribute to Caesar $ Matth. xxii. 
17. i. e. to Tiberius the emperor, who then reign¬ 
ed ; and St. Paul, Acts xxv. It, 12. J appeal 
unto Caesar.—Hast thou appealed unto Caesar ? 
unto Caesar thou shall go — i. e. to Nero. And 
elsewhere, Philipp, iv. 22. they of Caesar's, i. e. 
of Nero's household salute you. St. Luke names 
Csesar Augustus, Luke ii. 1. Tiberius Csesar, 
chap. iii. 1. and Claudius Csesar, Acts xi. 28. 

Julius Csesar, or Caius Julius Csesar. the first Ro¬ 
man emperor, had some share in Jewish affairs. 
He was son of Lucius Csesar and Aurelia, the 
daughter of Cotta, and was born in the year of 
Rome 654, 98 years before Jesus Christ. At 
the age of sixteen he lost his father, and the 
year after was appointed high-priest of Jupiter. 
The dictator Sylla resolved to destroy him, and 
Csesar was forced to hide himself, and to train 
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by money those who were ordered to seize him. 
Sylla at last forgave him, being overpowered by 
the entreaties of his friends: but foretold, that 
this young man would one day ruin the state. 

After having passed through the offices of tribune, 
quaestor, aedile, high-priest, and praetor or gov¬ 
ernor of Spain, he obtained the consulship in the 
year of Borne 695, and chose the government of 
Gaul, which he reduced into the form of a prov¬ 
ince, after nine or ten years of government. His 
daughter Julia dying, the good understanding 
between him and his son-in-law Pompey, husband 
to Julia, was destroyed, because Csesar was un¬ 
able to endure a master, and Pompey a rival. 
Pompey, at Rome, opposed all the demands 
made by Csesar in his absence; and Csesar en¬ 
tered Italy with his victorious army, and so ter¬ 
rified his enemies that they fled. 

He set at liberty Aristobulus king of Judea, and 
sent him with two legions, to support his inter¬ 
ests in Syria, Phoenicia, and Arabia. But Pom- 
pey’s party found means to poison him by the 
way. Alexander son of Aristobulus had already 
levied troops in Syria, to join his father, but 
Pompey sent orders to Scipio in Syria, to have 
him killed, which was done. Caesar went into 
Spain, where he defeated Pompey’s army. He 
afterward returned to Rome: then passed into 
Macedonia, where he beat Pompey at Phar- 
salia. 

Caesar pursued Pompey to Alexandria, where be¬ 
ing informed that he had been killed, he turned 
his arms against Ptolemy king of Egypt. Caesar 
was shut up in Alexandria, with some troops, 
where he was very much embarrassed, and press¬ 
ed by the Egyptian army. He sent Mithridates 
into Syria and Cilicia, to procure succours. An¬ 
tipater, father to Herod the Great, who gov¬ 
erned the high-priest Hircanus prince of the 
Jews, engaged assistance for Csesar. He him¬ 
self marched into Egypt with 3000 men, and 
joined Mithridates. They both together at¬ 
tacked Pelusium, which they carried; then they 
advanced toward Alexandria, and Antipater by 
his own credit, and by letters which he carried 
from Hircanus. obliged the Jews in the canton of 
Onion, to open the passages and to declare for 
Caesar. Those of Memphis did the same. Ptol¬ 
emy sent a flying camp against Mithridates and 
Antipater, to dispute the passage of the Nile, 
but the king's troops were beaten. Ptolemy 
followed in person with his whole army: Csesar 
did the same. They soon came to a battle, 
wherein Csesar obtained a complete victory, 
which made him master of all Egypt. 
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He always preserved a very grateful remembrance 
of the important service which Antipater had 
done him $ he confirmed all the privileges of the 
Jews in Egypt, and caused a pillar to be erected, 
on which he ordered all these privileges to be 
engraved, with the decree which confirmed them : 
as he passed through Palestine, Antigonus, son 
of Aristobulus, threw himself at his feet, repre¬ 
senting to him in a very affecting manner the 
death of his father and brother, the first of whom 
was poisoned, the second beheaded at Antioch, 
for supporting his interests ; and desired to be 
restored to his father’s principality. He like¬ 
wise complained of the wrong done him by An¬ 
tipater and Hircanus; but Antipater, who was 
still in Caesar’s retinue, justified his conduct, 
and that of Hircanus. 

Some years afterward, in his fifth and last consul¬ 
ship, Csesar. at the request of Hircanus, per¬ 
mitted him to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem, 
which Pompey had demolished. There was a 
decree made at Rome to this purpose, which was 
no sooner brought to Jerusalem, but Antipater 
began the work, and the city was very speedily 
fortified. Csesar was killed shortly after, March 
15. a.m. 3960 ; ante a.d. 44. 

JULIUS, a centurion of the cohort called Augusta, 
to whom Festus, governor of Judea, committed 
St. Paul, to convey him to Rome. Julius had 
great regard for St. Paul, Acts xxvii. 1,2,3, &c. / 

JUKI A, 'hsvix, from the goddess Juno, or from 
juventus, youth. 

JCNIA, or as some copies read Julia, is joined 
with Andronicus, Rom. xvi. 7. SaluteAndronicus 
and Junta my kinsmen and fellow-prisoners, 
who are of note among the apostles. These words, 
who are of note among the apostles, persuade many 
that the right name is Juntas, i. e. of a man as 
well as Andronicus. [So Eng. Trans.] But St. 
Chrysostom, Theophylact, and several others 
take Andronicus for a man, and Junia for a wo¬ 
man, perhaps his wife. The Greeks and Latins 
keep their festival May 17. as husband and wife. 

JUNIPER-TREE, Dm Rethem. This is a com¬ 
mon tree. It is mentioned in the Latin, in two 
places. Elisha flying from Jezebel, toward 
Beerslieba ; being overwhelmed by fatigue, laid 
down under a juniper-tree, 1 Kings, xix. 4, 5. 
The Hebrew rethem, which St. Jerom, after 
Aquila, translates a juniper-tree, is rendered by 
the Syriac, a turpentine-tree, by the Chaldee, 
broom. The ixx keep the Hebrew word retem; 
Symmaehus explains it only by a covert or shel¬ 
ter. In the Vulgate of Job, a juniper-tree is 
mentioned; the root of the juniper-tree was their 
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meat. But as the root of the juniper-tree is by 
no means fit to eat, no more than that of the 
turpentine-tree, or that of broom, this transla¬ 
tion is very questionable. Perhaps the Hebrew, 
reteni, may signify any wild shrub, or plant. 

The Greek Radhammos, which comes from the 
Hebrew ralom, signifies in general a young plant, 
a sucker, a shoot, Ace. 

IVORY, Heb.;» Schen, a tooth; ivory being an 
elephant’s tusk. Ezekiel, xxvii. 15. calls it horn 
of teeth, because it is rather a horn than a tooth, 
being a natural weapon for defence, and, like 
horn, easily worked. In l Kings, x. 22. it is 
said, elephant’s teeth were brought to Solomon 
from Ophir: in Heb. Schen-habbim. Bochart 
is of opinion, that Schen-habbim is put for Schen- 
kahabim, affirming that kahubim signifies ele¬ 
phants ; whereof he produces no proof. In our 
opinion, these words should be read separately 
Schen hubenim «teeth and Ebony,” as habenim 
•ignifies, Ezek. xxvii. 16. There was an ascent 
of six steps to Solomon’s ivory throne, and at each 
of these steps a lion. The ivory palaces. Psalm 
xliv. are boxes made of ivory in the form of 
houses. The houses of ivory built in Samaria, 
Amos iii. 15. and 1 Kings, xxii. 39. are palaces 
replete with ornaments in ivory. 

Amos, vi. 4. speaks of ivory beds. St. John discours¬ 
ing of the fall of Rome, Rev. xviii. 12. under the 
name of Babylon, says, vessels of gold, silver, 
and ivory, formerly seen there, shall be seen no 
more. Ezekiel, xxvii. 6. says, the Tyrians car¬ 
ried their magnificence to sueli an height, as to 
make the seats on which their rowers sat of 
Indian ivory. Transtra tua fecerunt tibi ex ebore 
Indico. This seems to be a very ill judged piece 
of costliness; and the Hebrew is'dificrently trans¬ 
lated ; by some, They have made thy hatches of 
ivory well trodden (literally of ivory the daughter 
of steps) and brought from the isles of Chittim. 
But what can be the meaning of ivory trodden 
under feet ? It is a custom with elephants to 
hide their teeth under ground, when either by 
chance or old age they drop them. Dentes dcci- 
duos casu aliquo vel scnecta defodiunt, Plin. lib. 
viii. Others translate this passage, They have 
made thy branches of ivory wrought in Assyria, 
and brought from the isles of Chittim, or Mace¬ 
donia. But Macedonia we know is not a country 
where elephant’s teeth are to be found. There are 
others who translate it, They have made thy seats 
of ivory set in box, brought from the isles of Mace¬ 
donia. The Hebrews called peninsulas and mar¬ 
itime countries, islands, as well as the places 
which properly goby this name; and Macedonia 


produced box which was much valued. That 
ivory was sometimes set in box may be seen 
from Virgil. 

■ Quale per artera 

Inclusum buxn, aut oricia therebintho 

Lucetebur. JEs eidx. 

[See a very different rendering of this passage in 
Fragment, No. 214.] 

JUPITER, Zevc, as if it were juvans pater, the fa¬ 
ther that helpeth, Acts xiv. 12. 

JUSHABIIESEI), lorrazT, the return, the divcll- 
ing, or the seat of mercy; from aer jashab, or 
from an? shub, conversion, return, seat, &c. and 
from non chesed, goodness, mercy. 

JUSTICE, is generally put for goodness, equity, 
that virtue which renders to every man his due; 
often, for virtue and piety in general; lastly, 
for the conjunction of all those virtues which 
make an honest man. See Ezek. xviii. 5—9. 
Fide Judgment. 

2. Justice is placed in opposition to mercy; as a 
virtue which severely avenges the dishonour of¬ 
fered to God by sin. 

3. For the clemency, mercy, and indulgence which 
God shews to sinners. It is frequently taken in 
this sense in Isaiah. It is used sometimes when 
we are speaking of a good nalurcd, mild, indul¬ 
gent man. Thus St. Matthew tells us, i. 19. 
that Joseph being a just man, was not willing to 
defame Mary. But vide Annunciation. 

4. For alms. Redeem thy sins by justice, says Dan¬ 
iel to Nebuchadnezzar, Dan. iv. 27 . See Prov. 
xxi. 26 ; xi. 18 . [rather restitution.] 

5. For the justice of God, and his vengeance against 
our enemies. Judgment is far from us, neither 
doth justice overtake ns, Isaiah lix. 9. We ex¬ 
pected that God would deliver us from oppres¬ 
sion, and avenge us on our enemies; but we see 
no change in our condition. 

6. To do judgment and justice is a common expres¬ 

sion, describing the duties of man toward God 
and his neighbour; particularly the being just 
and equitable to all the world. ° 

7. Tojustify any one, often signifies to declare him 
to be just, to absolve him. God condemns the 
judge who justifies the wicked, Prov. xvii. 15. 
To justify signifies likewise to instruct, to shew 
the ways of justice, Isa. v. 23 ; liii. 11. 

8. To justify, is to demonstrate another to be less 
culpable than ourselves. Jerusalem by its eiTors 
justified Sodom and Samaria ; it evidenced, that 
people may exceed those cities in dissoluteness, 
Ezek. xvi. 51, 52. or, in justifying its own crime; 
it justified the errors of others less favoured 
than itself. 



I. JUSTUS, Joseph, sirnamed Barsabas, had like¬ 
wise the sirname of Justus. See Joseph and 
Barsabas. He was proposed with St. Mat¬ 
thias, to be chosen in the room of the traitor 
Judas. 

II. Justus, a Jew, otherwise called Jesus, and 
sirnamed Justus: he was at Borne witii St. 
Paul, a.d. 62. when he wrote to the Colossians. 
The apostle says, that Jesus, called Justus, and 
Marcus, were his only fellow-workers unto the 
kingdom of Ood, Col. iv. 11. 

JUTTAH, nor, lend, to turn away, to be weak ; 
from oin mut : or rather, inclining; from no: 
natah, to spread, to incline. 

JUTTAH, a city of Judah, Josh. xv. 55. Bonfre- 
rius is of opinion, that it is the Ashan of Josh, 
xix. 7 ; 1 Chron. vi. 59. But more probably it 
is the Ithnam of Joshua, xv. 23. Eusebius places 
Ithnam eight miles front Hebron, east. 

IVY-TBEE, Hedera ; an ever-green shrub, which 
clings to walls and trees for support. The ivy 
was consecrated to Bacchus, and the figure of 
an ivy leaf was impressed with a hot iron on 


those who were devoted to that God. We have 
observed in the article Jonah, that what the old 
Greek interpreters translated gourd, cucurbita, 
St. Jerom translated hedera. We cannot tell 
how the Hebrews called ivy $ for it is certain, 
that the Kikajon, of Jonah, does not signify this 
shrub. 

IZEHAB, or Izhar, son of Kohath, and father to 
Korah, head of a family, Numb. iii. 19—27 ; 
Exod. vi. 18—22; 1 Chron. vi. 18. 

IZHAB, -inx’, oil: from mx’ itsar: otherwise, 
light ; from mx tzuhar. 

IZHAB, njTt «’<*$p, he thul assists ; from -»u? bazar. 

IZHAB, a city of the Amorites. 

IZHABI, nx’, iinraAf, my light, my oil . 

1ZLIAH, HR' 1 ? ', is£bAi *, sprinkling, or painful dis¬ 
tillation; from nu nazah, to distil, and Utah, 
difficult, laborious. 

IZBAHA1AH, rrmr, lefts*, the rising of the 
Lord, or the brightness of the Lord ; from mi 
zarach, to arise , and rv jah, the Lord. 

IZBI, "ix’, iitf), my affiiction, formation, he that 
is in a strait; from ix’jatear, or ix tzur. 


END OB THE FIRST VOLUME. 











